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PREFACE. 


The  work  originally  published  under  the  title  of  Thk  New  American  Cyclo- 
PiEDiA  was  completed  in  lb03,  Bince  which  time  the  wide  circulation  which  it  has 
attained  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Kignal  dc\ (.'lojiuu  nts  which 
have  taken  ])lace  in  every  branch  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  have  induced 
the  editors  and  j)ublisher8  to  Buhmit  it  to  an  exact  and  thorough  reviMoii,  aud 
to  isduc  a  new  edition  entitled  The  Ameuican  Cycuji^edia. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  of  discovery  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  has  made  a  new  work  of  reference  an  imperative  want.  The  phyd- 
cal  aeieacoa  have  revealed  unexpected  and  important  relationa  in  the  material 
world.  Chemiatiy  and  physiology  have  been  well  nigh  roconstrncted.  Light, 
heat,  and  force  are  now  aubjeeted  to  new  prooeaBes  of  study,  with  results  truly 
askoniahing.  The  elements  of  matter  have  nndei^gone  a  fresh  analysis,  and  are 
arranged  In  new  dassifications;  the  spectroeoope  has  made  known  the  intimate 
oompoaition  of  the  stars,  and  opened  the  secular  histoiy  of  the  sun ;  while  the 
res^rches  of  the  physiologist  and  the  mieroecopist  have  won  brilliant  victories 
in  the  field  of  animated  nature.  No  less  remarkable  advances  have  been  made 
in  ethnology,  archaeology,  and  history.  The  records  of  antiquity  have  received 
a  new  interpretation,  and  a  wonderful  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  annals 
of  our  race. 

iH  The  movement  of  political  affairs  h:is  k(]»t  jiace  witli  the  discoveries  of 
science,  and  their  fruitful  application  to  the  industrial  and  useful  arts  and  the 
convenience  and  rcHiuMiient  of  social  life.  Great  wars  and  consecpient  revolu- 
tions have  o -currcd,  involving  national  changes  of  peculiar  moment.  The  civil 
war  of  our  own  country,  which  was  at  its  height  when  our  last  volume  ap})eared, 
lias  happily  been  ended,  and  a  new  course  of  conimercial  and  industrial  activity 
has  been  commenced.  The  second  French  ein])ire  has  perished,  antl  the  third 
French  republic  has  been  proclaimed  amid  the  perturbations  of  one  <»f  the 
greatest  conflicts  described  in  history.  A  new  German  emjure  has  been  created 
by  the  same  mighty  convulsion  ;  the  Spanish  monarchy  has  fallen,  and  a  repub- 
lic for  the  first  time  has  been  founded  on  Spanish  soil.  Austria,  defeated 
by  Prussia,  has  been  reconstructed  on  a  new  basis.  Italy  has  been  united  in 
one  kingdom,  with  Rome  for  ita  capital,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
eompletely  overthrown.  Japan  haa  experienced  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  of 
levolotions,  and  significant  changes  have  oocurred  in  China  and  in  other  parts 
of  Asia.  Laige  aooeasions  to  our  geographical  knowledge  have  been  made 
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by  fbe  mde&dgable  explorers  of  A&ica,  and  a  new  impnbe  has  been  giveo 
to  human  actiTitjr  on  that  continent  by  the  discoveiy  of  gold  and  diamonda. 

The  great  political  revolutions  of  the  last  decade,  with  tbe  natural  result  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  have  brought  into  public  view  a  luultitnde  of  new  men, 
whose  names  are  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  of  whose  lives  eyery  one  is  curiona 
to  know  the  particulars.  Great  battles  have  been  fought  and  important  sieges 
maintained,  of  which  the  details  are  as  yet  preserved  only  in  the  newspapers  or 
in  the  transient  publications  of  the  day,  but  winch  oii^^lit  now  to  take  their 
place  in  permanent  and  authentic  historj'.  Since  the  completion  of  our  first 
edition,  the  decennial  censuses  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  taken,  as  well  as  many  other  censuses  throughout  the  world,  and  tlie 
statistics  of  population,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  other  branches  of  indus- 
try, that  were  correct  at  that  time,  have  been  superseded  by  new  material. 

In  preparing  tlie  present  edition  for  the  press,  it  has  accordingly  been  the 
aim  of  the  editors  to  bring  down  the  Infiirmatioii  to  tbe  latest  possible  dates, 
and  to  ftamiah  an  aceorate  aoconnt  of  the  most  recent  disooyeries  in  sdence,  of 
eyery  fresh  production  in  literature,  and  of  the  newest  inyentions  in  the  prao- 
tical  arts,  as  well  aa  to  giye  a  snodnct  and  original  record  of  the  progress  of 
political  and  historical  eyents. 

The  work  has  been  began  after  long  and  carefiil  preliminary  labor,  and 
•  with  the  most  ample  resources  for  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  termination. 
Several  of  tho  most  experienced  and  competent  of  the  writers  of  the  original 
work  have  been  employed  as  revisers,  and  the  assistance  of  new  contributors  of 
eminent  distinction  in  their  respective  departments  has  been  secured,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  members  of  the  former  coqis.  Only  such  portions  of  the  original 
matter  have  been  retained  as  were  found  to  l)e  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge;  every  statement  has  been  compared  with  the  latest  autlioi  i- 
ties :  everv  error  that  could  be  discovered  bv  the  most  careful  scrutinv  has  been 
corrected  ;  many  emendations  in  arrangement  and  style  have  been  introduced  ; 
all  apparent  superfluities  in  subject  and  treatment  have  been  retrenched  ;  a 
multiplicity  of  new  titles,  most  of  which  liave  sprung  up  since  the  issue  of  the 
first  edition,  have  been  added;  while  those  which  have  become  obsolete,  or 
which  were  found  to  haye  lost  most  of  their*  former  impcvtanee,  haye  been 
made  to  giye  place  to  others  of  fredier  interest  and  unquestionable  yalne. 
None  of  the  original  stereotype  plates  haye  been  used,  but  eyery  page  has  been 
printed  on  new  type,  forming  in  fkct  a  new  C)yclop«dia,  with  the  same  plan 
and  oompiSB  as  its  predecessor,  but  with  a  fur  greater  pecuniary  expenditure, 
and  with  such  improvements  in  its  composition  as  haye  been  suggested  by 
longer  experience  and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  which  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  present 
edition  have  been  added  not  for  the  sake  of  pictorial  effect,  but  to  give  greater 
lucidity  and  force  to  the  explanations  in  the  text.  They  embrace  all  branches 
of  science  and  of  natural  history,  and  depict  the  most  famous  and  remarkable 
features  of  scenery,  architecture,  and  art,  as  well  as  the  various  proccBscs  of 
mechanics  and  manufactures.  Although  intended  for  instruction  rather  than 
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embellifihraent,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  insure  their  artistic  excellence ;  the 
006t  of  their  execution  is  enormoafi,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  find  a  welcome 
reception  aa  an  admlnUe  feature  of  the  Cyclopiedia,  and  worthy  of  its  high 
eharaefter. 

The  design  of  Thb  Auebican  CyoLOP.fliiiA,  then,  as  it  was  that  of  the  origi- 
nal work  on  which  it  is  founded,  Is  to  furnish  a  condensed  exhibition  of  the 
piesent  state  of  hnman  knowledge  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  inqniiy. 
The  disenssion  of  the  eontrorerted  points  of  science,  philosophy,  religion,  or 
politics  does  not  enter  within  its  plan ;  bnt  it  aims  ezdnslTely  at  an  aocnrate 
and  impartial  acconnt  of  the  development  of  opinion  in  the  ezerdse  <^  thought,, 
of  the  results  of  investigation  in  every  department  of  science,  of  the  prominent 
events  in  the  histor}-  of  the  world,  of  the  most  significant  productions  of  litem- 
tare  and  art,  and  of  the  celebrated  individuals  whose  names  are  associated  with 
the  phenomena  of  their  age. 

In  preparing  the  materials  of  the  work,  neither  the  editors  nor  their  collab- 
orators have  attempted  to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  tlie  expression  of  personal 
notions.  As  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  ease,  tliey  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  historical  relation  of  facts,  without  assuming  the 
function  of  advocates  or  judprcs.  In  instances  wliich  seemed  to  demand  a 
positive  verdict,  tliey  have  endeavored  to  present  an  illustration  ol  evidence 
rather  than  aij  exhibition  of  argument.  Each  suliject  has  been  treated  in  the 
point  of  view  of  those  with  wliom  it  is  a  specialty,  and  not  in  that  of  indilferent  or 
hostile  observers.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  complete  justice  in  this  respect, 
the  various  articles  in  the  work  have  been  intrusted,  as  far  as  possible,  to  writers 
whose  studies,  position,  opinions,  and  tastes  were  a  guarantee  of  their  thorough 
infbrmstion,  and  fumidied  a  presamption  of  their  fiiimess  and  impartiality. 

In  a  work  primarily  intended  for  popular  Instruction  and  entertunment,  it 
is  obrions  that  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subjects  which  are  brought  forward  in 
its  pages  would  be  inappropriate.  Hence  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  furnish 
the  masters  of  literature  and  scietfce  with  new  fiusts  or  principles  in  their 
pseollar  brsaches  of  study.  On  the  oontraiy,  the  editors  have  only  son|^t  to  . 
praent  such  selections  from  the  universal  treasury  of  knowledge  as  will  place 
the  cultivators  of  one  department  of  research  in  possession  of  the  achievements 
of  other  departments,  and  especially  to  spread  before  the  great  mass  of  intelli* 
gent  readers  a  faithful  report  of  the  opinions,  systems,  discoveries,  events, 
■ctions,  and  characters  that  make  up  the  histoiy  of  the  world. 

A  popular  method,  however,  has  not  been  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness  of  research  and  copiousness  of  statement  in  regard  to  topics 
which  seemed  to  demand  a  more  extended  treatment.  Ample  space  has  been 
allotted  to  articles  of  this  character,  especially  on  eubjects  connected  with 
modern  sciontilic  discoveries,  mechanical  and  industrial  inventions,  the  princi- 
ples of  ])hysiology  and  hygiene,  and  American  and  P^uropean  history,  biography, 
and  gcfignxphy.  Several  of  our  titles  in  those  divisions  are  treated  with  a  ful- 
ness of  detail,  and  present  a  variety  as  well  as  an  exactness  of  information,  which 
it  is  believed  will  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  standard  authorities. 
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Wliilo  the  brevity  that  has  been  observed  on  points  of  secondary  intereet 
has  enabled  the  editors  to  give  a  greater  number  of  titles  than  is  usual  in  pro- 
ductions of  similar  intent,  they  have  rigidly  excluded  those  which  would 
increase  the  size  of  the  work  without  enhancing  its  value.  The  terms  which 
require  only  the  common  dictionary  definitions,  and  the  proper  names  which 
fill  an  unimportant  place  in  gazetteers  and  biographical  dictionaries,  have  been 
rejected  on  system. 

The  materials  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  work  have  been 
derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  Besides  the  standard  works  on 
Bpecial  subjects,  scientific,  literary,  or  historical,  the  numerous  encydopjedias, 
dictionaries  of  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  popular  convcrsations- 
lezioons,  in  which  the  literature  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentuiy  is  so  singularly 
rich,  have  been  diligently  consulted  and  compared*  Timr  contributions  to  the 
common  stock  of  knowledge  have  furnished  many  valuable  ftcts,  statements, 
and  suggestions ;  while  recent  biographies,  histories,  books  of  traveS,  sdentifie 
treatises,  statistical  reports,  and  the  current  journals  and  periodical  literature 
of  the  day  haye  been  put  in  constant  requisition,  and  their  contents  carefuUj 
digested  and  ntOized* 

A  great  mass  of  important  information  has  been  derived  from  consultation 
with  practical  men  in  different  branches  of  manufactures  and  other  industrial 
processes;  public  officials  have  liberally  supplied  us  with  data  from  their 
archives;  the  representatives  of  science  have  imparted  to  us  the  results  of  their 
experience;  the  constructors  of  great  works  of  internal  improvoniciit  now  in 
progress  have  favored  us  with  the  explanation  of  their  methods  and  plans  ;  the 
jounialists  througlunit  the  country  have  ]iromj)tly  responded  to  our  request 
for  facts  in  their  respective  localities  ;  while  many  of  the  writers  cnq)loyed 
upon  the  work  have  enriched  it  with  the  fruit  of  their  personal  researches, 
observations,  and  discoveries  in  the  branches  of  learning  in  which  their  names 
have  attained  an  honorable  distinction. 

The  editors  of  this  Cyclopsodia  are  unwflling  that  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
edition  ahodd  pass  from  their  hands  without  a  distinct  expression  of  their 
obligations  to  their  staff  of  revisers,  to  their  corps  of  regular  contributors,  and 
to  tibe  numerous  men  of  eminence  in  science,  literature,  and  official  position, 
whose  effective  cooperation  has  lightened  thehr  own  labors,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  utility  and  value  of  ^  publication. 

The  volume  now  presented  to  the  public  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of 
tiie  literary  and  typographical  execution  of  the  whole  work.  It  will  be  com- 
pleted mainly  by  the  same  writers  whose  contributions  pre  contained  in  the 
first  edition,  together  with  many  others  of  equal  ability  (whose  names  will 
be  hereafter  announced),  and  will  be  made  to  pass  through  the  press  as  rapidly 
aa  ia  consistent  with  mechanical  aoconu^. 

Kxw  YoBX,  Julff  4,  1878. 
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AMEBICAN  CYCLOPEDIA. 


THE  first  of  the  vowels,  and  the  first 

 letter  of  all  written  alphabets  except 

the  Amharic  or  Abyssinian,  of  which  it  is  the 
thirteenth,  and  the  Runic,  of  which  it  in  the 
tenth.  Thisi  nlmost  univerHal  precedence  ap- 
pears tfi  be  <ltio  to  the  faot  that  its  tyi)ical  and 
probably  only  oripnal  sound  (ah)  is  the  most 
eanlj  ottered  of  all  sounds,  being  produced  by 
ft  nmple  expulsion  of  the  breath  tbrnufrh  the 
'freely  opened  throat  and  mouth.  In  English, 
A  hiti  ftt  iMSt  four  distinct  sounds,  as  heard  in 
mate,  mai,  mnrt^  hall ;  and  that  heard  in  mare 
is  aso&lly  reckoned  a  fifth.  In  the  words  any, 
manv,  it  has  exceptionally  the  sound  of  short 
(.  In  combination  with  other  vowels,  it  is 
sometimes  heard  alone,  as  in  tnaid,  aunt,  jmir  ; 
and  i.1  sometimes  silent,  as  in  hoat,  he  ml,  beauty. 
The  historical  features  of  A  are  toteresttng. 
Its  floond  fprobablj  that  wMch  we  now  have 
in  mart)  wn-*  disliked  by  Cicero,  an<l  in  the 
treatise  i>e  Oratorty  c  xJiz.,  he  terms  it  >n- 
mmittima  Uttem.  By  the  ancients,  A  wss 
employed  as  a  numeral,  nii'l  stoinl  for  500.  and 
when  a  dash  was  placed  over  it,  thus,  At  for 
ten  times  that  nmnber,  or  6,000.  It  is  the 
flflt  of  t!i''  seven  Dominical  lottcrs  in  tJie 
Jofllttt  calendar — an  imitation  of  the  litterm 
Mm^nolst,  which  were  in  nie  among  the  Ro- 
mans lone  before  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity. In  Ic^ic,  the  letter  A  denotes  a  universal 
sflmathre.  In  the  eomitia  of  the  Romans,  tt 
wa<  u«->.-t]  in  irivinp  suffniffcs.  In  criminal 
trials  it  represented  Absolro,  I  acquit;  hence 
(Seero,  li^nis  speech  for  Milo,  terms  it  littera 
Mhititrh.  In  ancient  in-^rTiption.s,  A  stands 
lur  Auffiututy  AuguatalU,  ager,  o^it,  aiunty  ali- 
fvumio^wUiqvs^auolet,  aui;  AA  forAuffmtiy 
AuguAt/r,  A'fhtji  Agerinif,  (rn  nlhnnm,  nnfe 
audita^  apud  agrum,  aurum  argentum;  AAA 
kK  AugmU  when  tiuree  in  nmnber,  and  for 
aurum,  argentum,  a».  On  the  reverse  of  an- 
cient medals,  it  indicates  the  city  in  wiiich 
they  were  issued,  a>4  Argos  or  Athens;  on 
modem  coins  it  is  the  mark  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  doubtless  taken  anagrammatically  from 

TOLL— 1 


AALBOBO 

the  last  letter  of  the  name  LuMia.  A  is  also 
a  frequent  abbreviation,  as  in  A.  D.  for  Ann» 
Domini,  A.  M.  for  Artium  Matjutt'r  or  Anno 
Mundi,  &c.  In  medical  prescriptions  it  is  used 
thns,  o,  or  dd,  for  ana,  of  ea(  li.  In  UHi  of 
excbati^'c  it  is  in  England  and  France  an  ab- 
l»reviution  Wtr  accepted.  AAA  istiie  chemical 
abbreviation  for  amalgama. — A,  in  music,  is 
the  nominal  of  the  sixth  diatonic  interval  of 
the  first  octave  of  the  modem  scale.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  La  of  Guido.  A  was  the  low- 
est note  of  the  ancient  Greek  scale,  and  for 
many  centuries  represented  the  deepest  tone 
nsed  in  music.  Alterations  in  the  scale  were 
made,  however,  in  the  10th  century  by  Gnido^ 
and  subsequently  by  others,  so  that  at  present 
C  is  the  first  note  of  the  natural  scale,  and  A 
the  sixth  diatonic  interval;  a  marks  the  saai« 
interval  in  the  second  octave.  A  is  also  llie 
nominal  of  OM  of  the  two  natnnil  iiiixb  x. 

Aif  the  name  of  a  number  of  small  rivers  in 
central  and  northern  Europe,  derived  from  the 

Celtic  ach,  or  Teutonic  aa,  tlowinp  water.  The 
most  important  are :  I*  A  river  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  province  of  North  Brabant,  which  joina 
the  Domniel  at  Bois-le-Dnc.  II.  A  river  <rf 
Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  dowing  into 
the  fnuf  of  Riga.  m.  A  -river  of  FHmoe,  de- 
partment of  I,e  Xord,  flowing  into  the  North 
sea  near  Gravelincs.  IV*  A  river  of  Switzer- 
land, canton  of  Aargan,  which  fimnsthe  lakes 
of  Baldegg  and  Halhvyl,  and  flows  intu  the 
Aar.  v.  A  river  of  Switzerland,  canton  of 
Unterwalden,  which  flows  through  the  lake  of' 
Samen,  and  empties  into  the  lake  of  Laoemeb- 

AACHEN.    See  Aix-i.a-Chapei.i.e. 

AALBM6  (Eel  Town),  a  8eai>ort  and  city 
of  Denmark,  in  .Iittland,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lym- 
flord,  15  m.  from  its  outlet  in  the  Catte^'at ; 
pop.  in  1870,  11,721.  It  ban  a  school  of  navi- 
gation, manutactoricH,  and  a  large  herring  tish- 
ery.  It  was  a  celebrated  seaport  as  early  as 
1070,  and  tor  a  lontr  time  the  most  important 
I  mart  of  Jutland  fur  all  native  productb. 
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AALEN 


AASAU 


AALE\,  a  town  of  WOrteinhcr?,  onpital  of  a 
bailiwick  in  the  circle  of  Jaxt.  on  the  Kochor, 
46  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Stuttgart;  pop.  in  1871, 
5,552.  It  }i:i8  woollen faotoriea^  taaiMrieBi  and 
Beveral  iron  works. 

AAU  PASHA,  a  Turkish  statesman,  bom  in 
Constantinople  in  1816,  died  there,  Sept.  7, 
1871.  The  son  of  a  priest  and  a  functionary, 
he  entered  the  public  service  at  an  early  age 
■8  a  prot6g6  of  Beshid  Paeha.  From  1884  to 
1886  he  olneiated  as  aeoretary  of  legation  in 
Vienna,  and  previous  to  liis  return  to  Turkey 
Yijiited  Bassia.  In  1838  he  was  attached  to 
the  legation  at  London,  and  rahseqaently  be- 
came charpe  d'affaires.  Ho  was  under-secre- 
tanr  of  foroitm  atfaira  in  1840,  and  ambas- 
sador to  England  from  1841  to  1844.  After 
his  return  from  En'rland  he  wivs  a  member  of 
the  supreme  council  of  state  and  of  justice, 
foreign  minister,  and  chancellor  of  the  im- 

Iicrial  divan.  Under  the  admini.'*tration  of 
ieshid  I'luslia  he  continued  to  be  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  from  1846  to  1862.  Uia  ability 
in  settling  the  controversy  with  riroeco  caused 
his  promotion  t<»  tlie  rank  of  mushir  (^tield  mar- 
dial)  nud  pasha.  Toward  the  end  of  1862  he 
was  for  a  »^liort  time  grand  viaier  or  prime 
minister ;  but  disagreeing  with  his  associates 
in  the  cabinet  on  important  cjuestions,  and  be- 
ins  held  in  a  measare  responsible  fop  the  fimare 
of  the  first  Tarkish  loan,  be  retired,  and  was 
appointed  governor  general  of  Smyrna  (185.1), 
and  afterward  of  Brosa  (1854).  Towf^  the 
end  of  1864,  however,  curing  the  Crimean 
war,  he  was  restored  to  power  as  president  of 
the  newly  established  board  of  reforms  ( Tanzi- 
mat),  and  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In 
1855  he  attended  the  conference  of  Vienna, 
and  while  absent  wjw  appointed  grand  vizier. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Hatti-Uumayum  of  Feb. 
1856,  confirming  all  the  guarantees  previous- 
ly given  to  the  Christian  powers  for  the 
equal  rights  and  reliL'if)us  liberty  of  Christians 
in  Turkey.  As  minister  plenipotentiary  he 
signed  in  1856  tiie  treaty  of  Paris,  though  he 
did  not  fully  approve  of  its  terms.  Indeed,  he 
found  so  many  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  that  treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Kounanian  question  that  he  relinquished 
his  post  of  grand  vizier  to  Reshid  Pashft,  Nov. 
1,  1856,  but  the  sultan  induced  him  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  without  portfolio, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  supreme  conncil. 
On  Rcsliid  Pasha's  death  he  resumed  the  office 
of  grand  vizier,  Jan.  11,  1858,  but  retired 
again  in  1869,  on  account  of  dissatlsfiustion 
with  the  demands  of  the  foreign  powcr'^  and 
the  reformatory  measures  of  Abdul-Medjid. 
But  he  subsequently  returned  to  his  old  post 
in  the  Tanzimat,  and  a'^ted  as  gran<l  vizier  dur- 
ing the  temporary  absence  of  Kushdi  Pjisha, 
and  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs  during  Foad 
Pasha's  visit  to  Syria,  on  occasion  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  Damascoa.  After  the  accession  of 
the  present  anitaa,  Aali  Pasha  waa  onoe  more 


called  to  the  head  of  the  cabinet  as  grand 
vizier,  June  7,  IHfil,  but  in  November  yielded 
that  post  to  Fuad  Pasha,  becoming  again  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs.  In  18G4  lie  attended 
the  conference  at  Paris  to  settle  the  Bouma- 
nian  qaestion,  and  continued  to  preside  over 
foreign  relations  till  1867,  when  he  once  more 
e.vchangcd  offices  with  Fuad.  In  June,  1867, 
the  sultan  ajipointed  him  regent  of  the  empire 
during  his  visit  to  European  conrta.  In  Sep< 
tember  he  went  to  Crete  to  finish  the  insnr> 
rection  in  that  island,  wliidi  however  continued 
till  1868 ;  but  it  was  due  chietljr  to  his  mod> 
eration  that  a  war  with  Greece  was  then 
avoided.  Aflcr  the  death  of  Fuad  Pasha  (Y(A<. 
11,  1869)  Aali  disohanzed  the  duties  both  of 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  end  gnmd  vizier. 
In  the  recent  complications  with  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  the  precarious  relations  with  Kou- 
mania,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Mon- 
tenegro, he  displayed  his  charncteristic  mod- 
eration, and  prevented  an  outbreak,  while  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
In  the  London  conference  of  1870  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Russian  demand  for  the  de- 
neutralization of  the  Black  sea,  and  the  modi- 
fication to  that  effect  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
1856,  he  bore  a  conspicuoos  part,  insuring  the 
safety  of  Turkey.  Before  ho  died  he  had  re- 
stored good  relations  with  Russia  and  Greece, 
and  cheeked  the  amhItloD  of  the  kfaedive. 
Ilis  interest  in  reforms  made  him  unpopuljir 
with  the  Turks  of  the  old  school,  though  with 
all  his  appredation  of  Christian  ctviHzimon  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  zealous  Moslem.  He 
was  smaU  in  stature,  unseemly  in  appearance, 
diffident  in  manner,  and  distingniflbea  for  offi- 
cial honesty.  His  biograplier,  Fa^  Eflbndi, 
ascribes  to  him  j)oetieal  talent. 
AAI£T.   8co  Aklst. 

AALTO,  a  town  of  tlie  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gelderland,  district  of  Zutphen,  situated  on 
the  Aa;  pop.  in  1867,  6,160,  and  in*  reasing 
rapidly.    It  has  many  tanneries  and  factories. 

AAR,  or  Aare,  the  largest  river  of  Switzer- 
land after  the  Bhine  and  the  Bh6ne.  It  rises 
in  the  glaciers  of  the  Grimsel  in  the  Bernese 
mountains,  forms  at  Handeck  a  magnificent 
waterfall  above  200  feet  high,  tlows  X.  ^ .. 
N.  £.,  and  N.  about  120  miles  throngh  the 
lakM  of  Brienz  and  Thtm,  and  through  the 
cantons  of  Bern,  Soleure,  and  Aargau,  and 
falls  into  the  Bhine  between  the  village  of 
Ooblenz,  in  Aargau,  and  Wddabnt,  in  Baden. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Saane,  ThieH  ,  Kmmen, 
Wigger,  Beuss,  and  Limmat. — Aar  is  al-o  the 
name  of  several  smsll  rivers  in  Germany. 

AlHAr,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  Aar;  pop.  in  1870, 
5.449.  The  town  is  well  built^  and  is  celebra- 
ted for  its  manufactories  of  mathematical  in- 
struments. In  August,  1712,  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Aarau  between  the  cantons  of  Bern 
and  TJnterwaldcn.  During  the  time  of  the  Hel- 
vetic repubUc  (1798)  Aarau  was  the  seat  <rf  the 
oenteal  government. 
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liIO-?AKK  {oryeteroput  eapetmU),  a  planti- 
grade animal  of  the  class  mammalia^  order 
timtttta,  peculiar  to  Afiioa,  and  extremely 
common  in  the  southern  part  of  that  conti- 
nent, esp«ciully  in  the  Cape  Colony,  where  it 
b  called  aard-cark  or  earth  pig.  It  was  for- 
muij  cliiied  with  the  mffrmsMfka^  or  ant- 


fattr*.  The  a.-ird-vark  is  rnoro  closely  allied 
in  aoatomical  structure  and  in  its  dental  sjs- 
tm  to  tiie  amia^OB  than  to  any  other  elase 
of  animals,  althongh  it  has  not  their  defensive 
armor.  It  has  neither  incisors  nor  canine  teeth, 
sad  its  molan  are  difl^rent  in  structure  from 
those  of  any  other  quadruped;  they  have  no 
raoti,  and,  like  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  and  the 
hmin  of  the  gnawing  animals,  are  constantly 
increased  by  tlie  deposit  of  new  bony  matter 
at  the  base  to  compensate  for  the  continual 
vear  at  the  extremity.  It  has  large,  flat  feet, 
hollow  on  the  nndtT  side,  with  poweri^l  claws, 
the  toes,  four  in  front  and  five  behind,  gradn- 
•07  diminishing  outward  from  the  interior  and 
woond,  corresponding  to  the  fore  and  index 
finzers  of  the  human  hand.  This  structure 
^-ives  it  great  facilities  for  digging  the  burrows 
in  which  it  lires,  and  for  excavating  the  hiUs 
of  the  great  ants,  on  which  it  feeds  exdnrively, 
as  do  the  pa}i(joUni>  of  Asia,  the  myrmecophaya 
of  America,  and  the  echidna  of  Australia.  At 
<nt  sight,  the  aard-Tailc  resembles  a  small, 
short-legged  pig.  Its  length,  when  full-grown, 
exdosive  of  the  tail,  is  about  3  feet  5  inches, 
its  head  11  indiea,  its  ears  6  inches,  and  its 
tail  1  foot  9  inches.  Its  head  is  long  and  at- 
tenaated,  its  upper  jaw  projecting  beyond  the 
lower;  its  mouth  small ;  its  tongue  long,  slen- 
der, and  flat,  unlike  the  cylindrical  organ  of 
ti»e  myrm^eophaga,  nor  capable  of  so  great 
protmsion,  but,  like  theirs,  covered  with  gluti- 
MQi  saliva,  which  fimdy  retjun.s  the  ants  with 
vhieh  it  comes  in  contact.  It,'*  ears  are  long, 
cnct,  and  pointed ;  its  eyes  of  moderate  size, 
tvo  thirds  nearer  to  the  brow  than  to  the 
noat  Its  body  is  thick  and  oorpnlent,  the 
iimtM  short  and  very  strong.  The  skin  is  gen- 
erally bare,  bat  thinly  scattered  with  a  few 
itifl;  reddidi-brown  h«T«,  which  are  more  ira- 
nieroas  on  the  hips  and  thighs  than  on  the 
ottier  parts  of  the  body.  The  tail  is  nearly 
Baked,  yery  Alck  at  the  base,  but  tapering  to 
•  iharp  point  at  the  end.  The  aard-vark  is  a 
T«ry  timid,  inoffensive  animal,  borrowing  in 
4e  grooi^  if  pormed,  so  rapid^  aa  to  get 


wholly  out  of  sight  in  the  space  of  a  few  min- 
utes, and  working  inward  with  such  power 
and  quickness  that  it  is  impraotioable  to  dig 
him  out.  It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits  and  in 
its  hours  of  feeding,  and  becomes  exceedingly 
fat  Its  flesh  is  wholesome,  and  its  hams, 
salted  and  dried,  are  goml  eating. 

AiED-WOLF  (earth  wolf;  proUUt  Lalan- 
diiy  viverra  eristata),  a  stngolar  qoadrnped,  of 
the  digitignide  carnivorous  mammalia,  flrst 
brought  Ironi  Call'raria  by  the  traveller  Dela- 
landc.  To  the  external  appearance  and  osteo- 
logical  structure  of  the  hyena  it  unites  the 
head  and  feet  of  the  fox,  and  the  intestines  of 
the  civet.  It  has  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  the 
interior  one  of  which  is  situated  high  above 
the  others,  and  does  not  tonch  the  ground,  and 
but  four  behind.  Its  fore  legs  are  much  longer 
than  the  hind  onesj  which  makes  it  compara- 
tively slow  in  its  motions.  In  size  it  in  abont 
equal  to  a  full-grown  fox,  which  it  also  resem- 
bles in  its  pointed  muzzle ;  but  it  stands  much 
higher  on  its  legs,  while  its  ears  are  larger  and 
more  naked,  and  it^*  tail  shorter  and  not  so 
bushy.  It  has  a  coarse,  stiff  mane,  which  runs 
along  the  whole  of  its  neck  and  back,  and  is 
erectile  when  the  animal  is  enraged.  Its  gen- 
eral color  is  pale  ash,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
yellowish  brown;  the  muzzle  is  black,  and 
nearly  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stiff 
moustaches.  Around  its  eye.^,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  are  dark  brown  transverse 
nuurksi  and  on  the  body  are  «ght  or  ten  sind- 


lar  bands,  the  arms  and  thiglis  being  barred 
with  the  same  color.  Its  legs  and  feet  are 
dark  brown  behind,  and  gray  cm  the  inner  sur- 
face. The  long  hairs  of  the  mane  are  gray, 
with  two  bands  of  black,  the  latter  occupying 
the  tips;  tlioso  of  the  tail,  which  are  eqnally 
stiff,  are  of  the  same  color.  The  ears  are 
brown  without,  and  gray  internally.  In  habits 
it  resembles  the  fox,  constructing  burrows,  in 
which  it  sleeps  during  the  day,  going  abroad 
and  feeding  only  by  night.  It  is  timid,  inof- 
fensive, and  shy  in  its  habits,  but  many  individ- 
1  uals  are  ordinarily  found  residents  of  the  same 
barrow,  which  has  always  several  apertures  for 
escape.  It  is  s^iid  to  run  very  ftust,  in  spite  of 
the  excessive  length  of  its  fore  legs. 

AlBQAV  (Fr.  Argotie\  a  Swiss  canton,  bound- 
ed by  ZQrich,  Zug,  Lucerne,  Hern,  Solenro, 
Basel,  and  the  Khine,  which  separates  it  from 
Baden;  area,  64S  s^m.;  pop. in  1870^  198,878^ 
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of  whom  107,70.'?  wore  Protestants,  89,180 
Komnn  Catholics,  and  1,542  Jews.  The  coun- 
try in  diversified  by  hills,  mountains,  and 
valloys.  the  soil  well  cultivated,  and  extensive 
vineyards  abound.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers 
Aar,  Reass,  and  Limmat,  the  two  latter  being 
navigable.  Cottons,  silks,  and  linens,  woven 
by  hand,  are  the  principal  manufactures,  and, 
with  straw  hats,  cheese,  com,  wine,  and  cat- 
tle, form  the  chief  exports.  The  canton  is 
divided  into  the  Ibnoirini?  eleven  disfcrtets: 
Aarau  fpop.  lt>.247\  Baden  (2^,4r.2\  Rrem- 

Krten  (18,751),  Brugg  (17,102),  Kulm  (20,790), 
nfenbnrg  (14,407),  Lensbnrg  (18,497),  Muri 
(14,297),  Kheinfelden  (11,417),  Zolingen  (26,- 
986),  and  Zurzach  (13,861).  Capital  Aaran. 
TIm  cantoD  was  organized  in  1808.  Each  of 
the  50  electoral  districts  elects  a  member  of 
the  grand  council  for  every  2tU»  voters  and  for 
a  flraotion  of  over  l;!0;  stute  officers  and  teach- 
ers of  state  schools  nn  ineligible.  The  grand 
council  elects  from  its  number  a  governing 
eonncil  {Regierungtrath)  of  eleven  meml)ers, 
tlirco  of  whom  at  least  must  be  Protestant.* 
and  three  Catholics.— On  Feb.  13,  1841,  all  the 
convents  of  the  canton  were  abolished  and 
their  property  confiscated.  The  protest  of 
several  Catholic  cantons  against  this  measure 
was  so  vigorously  supported  by  tlio  Austrian 
government,  that  the  government  of  the  can- 
ton in  184S  reestablished  ftrar  female  eonrents. 
Most  of  tlio  Clintons  were  sntisflod  with  this, 
hut  the  minority  were  induced  by  it  to  organ- 
ize the  Sondermmd.  In  1868  the  grand  oouii- 
cil  declared  in  favor  of  the  emnncipatiott  of  tiie 
Jews,  bat  the  people  voted  it  down. 

JJUmVin)  a  seimort  of  Denmark,  in  East 
Jutland,  capital  ot  Aarhnns  bailiwick,  on  the 
Cattegat,  37  ra.  8.  E.  of  Viborg:  pop.  in  1870, 
16,020.  It  contains  one  of  the  finest  and  larg- 
eet  cathedrals  in  Denmark,  a  library,  and  a 
muenm.  Its  commerce  is  considerable,  and 
it  has  a  regular  steam  communieatiou  with 
Copenhagen. 

AABOiy.  I.  Son  of  Amram,  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  ehU-r  brother  of  Moses,  Ins  spokesman  in 
the  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  and  snb- 
sequently  the  first  high  nriest.  He  was  recre- 
ant to  his  trust  in  the  aosence  of  Moses  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  and  made  the  golden  calf  for  the 
people  to  worship.  He  died  on  Monnt  Hor  at 
the  age  of  123  years,  and  his  office  descended 
to  Eleazar,  liis  son.  U*  A  physician  of  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  cen- 
tury. Ik'  wrote  on  modicincs,  and  is  the  first 
author  who  mentions  the  small-pox. 

IUBBIB,  Fmh  fin,  a  Dnten  diplomatist, 
born  at  the  Hague  in  1572,  died  in  lfi41.  In 
1699  ho  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the 
French  court,  ana  concluded  (1609)  the  truce 
of  12  VLiirs  between  the  United  Provinces  and 
Spain.  Ih-  was  afterward  ambassador  to  Ven- 
ice, imd  SL'iit  on  numerous  special  missionfl,  and 
in  1640  went  to  Enu'land  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage between  William  prince  of  Orange  and 
the  priaeeaa  Maiy.  Ha  was  original!  j  a  pro- 


t6g{'  and  partisnn  of  Bameveldt,  but  turned 
against  him  and  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
his  destruction. 

AiSERT,  Ivar  Anireas,  a  Norwegian  philol- 
ogist, bom  at  Oersten,  Aug.  6,  1818.  The  son 
of  a  poor  farmer,  he  became  well  educated 
through  his  own  efforts.  He  first  devoted  him- 
self to  botany,  and  then  studied  the  ditlerent 
local  dialects  of  his  country,  producing  Det 
nortke  Folkeiprog$  Granmatik  (Christiania, 
1848)  and  Ordbog  tmr  det  nonis  Folketprog 
(1850).  Among  his  more  recent  works  is  ono 
on  Norwegian  proverbs  (1S5(1).  An  annuity 
has  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Nonraj. 

AASVIr,  a  group  of  .small  islands,  below  the 
arctic  polar  circle,  about  12  m.  from  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  forming  part  of  the  prefeetore 
of  Nordre  Helgoland  and  of  the  jiarish  of  T)on- 
naes,  in  the  province  of  Nordland.  They  have 
recently  acquired  importance  as  a  stanoa  for 
herring  fisheries,  giving  employment  to  over 
10,000  fishermen.  The  annual  value  of  tlie 
exports  is  estimated  at  about  $1,000,000,  and 
the  fish  is  known  as  the  great  Nordland  herrinp. 
They  are  caught  from  December  to  Jtmuary, 
and  sometimes  in  quantities  eXMeding  200,000 
tons.  During  the  rest  of  the  jmr  the  isUnda 
are  almost  deserted. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year  and  the  flfth  of  the  ecclesiastical,  corre- 
sponding to  a  part  of  July  and  a  part  of  August. 
The  ninth  of  tlie  month  is  one  of  the  principal 
Jewish  Dost  days,  commemorating  both  the  de- 
etmction  of  the  temple  of  Jemsdem  by  l^ba- 
chadnezzar  and  that  by  Titus. 

ABABDEH,  or  AteMle,  tribes  of  N.  E.  Afri- 
ca, tributary  to  Egypt,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  resident  sheik,  spread  over  the  X.  part  of 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
from  Kenneh  to  Asswan  and  Dera,  and,  ao- 
cording  to  Jielzoni,  ns  far  as  Suez.  Tliey  are 
divide<l  into  three  principal  tribes — thcFokam, 
Ashabat,  and  Mclaykal* — and  number  about 
120,000.  Tlieir  urnicd  force  consists  of  about 
20,000  men.  Tliey  are  often  erroneously  con- 
founded with  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  but  dUfer 
from  them  in  appearance,  habits,  and  language. 
Some  of  them  are  agriculturists,  but  they  lead 
generally  a  nomadic  life,  and  act  as  guides 
to  the  Sennaar  caravans,  which  start  from 
Daraweh,  40  m.  N.  of  Asswan.  They  have 
fcAv  horses,  but  many  camels  and  dromedaries, 
the  latter  being  especially  celebrated  in  the 
East.  They  fight  mounted  on  eamels,  naked 
to  the  \vai>t.  Hiirckhardt,  in  his  "Travels  in 
Nubia, regards  them  as  of  Arab  stock,  bat  is 
not  supported  in  this  ▼few  1^  other  authorities. 
However,  tliey  have  intermarried  with  Arabs, 
and  adopted  their  religion.  To  the  Romans 
they  are  believed  to  have  been  known  under 
the  name  of  Blemyes;  l>ut  after  the  Arab  con- 
<}uest  of  Egypt  they  appear  under  the  collective 
name  of  Bega,  as  traders  on  the  Ked  sea. 
Nearly  on  a  line  with  A«swan.  in  the  Ababdeh 
territory,  are  the  ruins  of  Berenice. 
ABMO^  IM^«  long  and  eroidked  idand,  tlio 
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largest  of  the  Bahama  groap,  150  m.  E.  of  Flori- 
da, 80  m.  long  by  an  average  of  1 6  w ide.  I U  N. 
Mnt  is  in  lat.  26°  80'  S.,  Ion.  7G'  57'  W. 
Pop.  about  2,000,  including  Little  Abaco,  ad- 
joining. 28  by  4  tu  5  m.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  white  Creoles.  They  work  ttt  ship* 
bnilding,  tnrtling,  and  wrecking. 

AliCPgi  L  In  Architecture,  the  upper  part 
«f  the  eafiitil  of  «  oolnmii,  nipportuig  tlie  en- 


tddltare,  said  to  have  been  dcsiprned  from  a 
fnaie  tile  laid  over  a  basket.  Xbe  sliupe  of 
tae  abaomi  diffisrs  in  different  orders.  II. 
Among  the  ancient^*,  a  cupboard.  III.  The 
myotic  stall'  carried  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
Templars.  Its  bead  waa  of  silver,  marked 
with  the  peculiar  cross  of  the  order;  hut  it 
wad  supftosed  to  bear  another  secret  device, 
CQOeealed  or  ^agidMd,  and  revealed  only  tu 
the  initiated,  being  no  other  than  the  ortho- 
phallio  symbol  of  heathen  antiquity,  indicating 
tlw  woffaiiip  of  the  generative  power  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  cre- 
ative attribute  of 
Clod.  IV.  A  cul- 
colating  machine 
to  ftdUtate  arith- 
metical coniputa- 
tioDs.  In  China  it 
is  nraeh  employed.  The  Ofaineee  oail  it  shwan- 
pan.  A  man  who  uses  the  shwanpan  '  an  tell 
the  amount  of  a  column  of  figures  the  moment 
thajr  are  rend  off  to  him.  u  it  aleo  fowA  in 
Bofiuan  shops  and  counting  house-^.  Improved 
fonns  of  this  machine  are  known  in  the  Uni- 
ted 8Utes  as  the  ''adder." 

illD  I.  (Abu  Amrh  ibx  Habed),  firnt  >rooi  i9h 
king  of  Seville,  and  founder  of  the  Abudite  dy- 
Mi^,  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the  10th  oen- 
tary,  died  about  1041.  His  ancestors,  from 
Emesa  in  Syria,  had  settled  at  Tocina,  on  the 
Onadalqnivir.  lie  was  brought  up  at  Seville, 
where  by  his  munificence  and  amiability  he 
became  so  popular  that  the  people,  wearied  by 
the  bad  mlmini'^t  ration  of  the  Ommiyade  rulers, 
ehoae  him  in  1015  as  their  king.  After  oon- 
widatiBg  Ilia  power  at  SeriUe,  he  added  Cor- 
dova to  Im  iloniininns.  and  reigned  26  years. — 
JAad  IL  (MooAMMKo  IB2I  Uabko),  son  of  the 
preceding;  bom  in  1012,  died  in  1069.  He 
adde<l  tlie  territory  of  Carmona  tf)  Seville,  pra- 
doolly  acquired  all  Andalusiojand  aimed  at  the 
mfajngation  of  entire  Spain.  He  wae  oroel  and 
relentless. — lhad  ill.  (Mohammkd  ibx  Habed), 
ton  of  the  preceding,  born  in  10:iU,  died  in  lOUo. 
Bo  was  celebrated  for  love  ot  art  and  lettereand 
for  poetical  talent.  He  <  (>iitinued  the  conquests 
of  bis  father  and  grandlatiier,  added  a  part  of 
Fiortogal  to  his  draiinions,  and  threatened  Cas- 
tile. At  the  same  time  he  was  tolerant  and 
kindly.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile,  after  having 
Wan  hia  enemj,  married  hia  dan^ter.  This 


alliance  with  a  Christian  king  excited  tlio  jeal- 
ousy of  the  petty  Moorish  rulers.  Aided  hy 
tlie  king  of  Morocco,  they  attacked  Alfonso 
and  Abad,  and  the  latter  only  avoided  the  sack- 
ing of  Seville  by  surrendering  (1091).  lie  was 
imprisoned  four  years  in  Morocco,  where  his 
four  daughters  were  compelled  to  spin  wool  for 
Aeir  subsistence.  His  poems,  composed  during 
his  captivity,  were  admired.  ^Thb  Abadite  dj- 
nas^  ended  with  him. 

kMUMUl*  See  Afoixtow. 

ABIRA  KHAN,  second  Mongol  king  of  Persia, 
of  the  familj  of  Genghis  Khan,  aucceeded  hie 
ikther,  Hnlakn  Khan,  in  1265,  and  died  abont 
1280.  He  completed  the  conquests  of  his  father, 
restored  iiagdad,  and  consolidated  the  MongM 
sway  ovw  western  Asia. 

ABA^M,  mentioned  in  Scriptiiroin  connection 
with  Pharpar  as  a  river  of  Damascus,  is  nOW 
generally  identified  with  the  Barada,  tbeChiy- 
sorrhoas  of  the  Cireeks,  while  the  Awi^  is  cm- 
sidered  identical  with  Pharpar. 

ABANGOIJRT,  Charles  XaTier  Jeseph  d',  min- 
ister of  T-ouis  XVI.  of  France,  horn  at 
Douay,  July  4,  1758,  died  Sept.  lo,  17U2.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was 
captain  in  tlie  cavalry,  but  waa  made  minister 
of  war  in  consequence  of  the  occurrences  of 
June  20,  1792.  During  the  proceedings  of  the 
10th  of  August  he  was  aocuaed  of  beUig  a  foe 
to  freedom,  and  was  imprisoned.  With  many 
others  he  was  dragged  Deforo  the  tribunal  at 
Orleans,  whence  he  was  to  be  reconducted  to 
Paris;  but  the  transport  was  mobbed  on  the 

way  at  Versailles,  and  Ahaiiconrt  and  his 
fellow  prisoners  were  butchered. 

ABAHO,  Pletre  (Lat.  Petrvt  d«  ApoM\  an 
Italian  philosopher,  horn  at  Ahano  in  liHO, 
died  in  1316.  lie  studied  at  Constantinople 
and  Paris,  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
Padua,  and  wrote  «overal  works  on  philosophy 
and  medicine.  Like  other  men  of  his  age,  he 
practised  astrology,  and  was  accused  of  magio 
and  pentenred  to  bo  burnt,  but  died  inpiison. 

ABARBAKEL.    See  Abravakel. 

Jaaqiin,  a  Spanish  bishop,  bom  in 
Aragon  about  1780,  died  at  Lanza,  near  Turin, 
June  21,  1844.  Having  been  promoted  in  1828 
from  a  village  priest  to  be  bi.shop  of  Leon,  for 
supporting  tiie  absolute  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII.| 
he  accompanied  the  pretender  Don  Oarlos  to 
Portti^al  and  England,  and  acted  as  his  agent, 
and  in  IWi^  as  his  prime  minister  in  the  Basque 

f provinces,  but  finally  forMted  his  regard.  Bemg 
)anislic(1  from  S|)ain  after  various  political  in- 
trigues and  adventures,  he  retired  in  1^39  to  a 
monastery  at  Lansa,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death. 

ABAEM,  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands  in 
eastern  Palestine,  facing  Jericho.  Its  most 
elevated  spot  w.ns  Nciio.  on  wiiich  Moses  died. 

ABASCAL,  JoNe  IfmsBilo,  a  Spanish  states- 
man, bom  at  Oviedo  in  1743,  died  in  Madrid, 
June  13,  18_'l.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army 
in  1762,  and  distinguished  himself  as  colonel  in 
the  war  agidnst  the  French  repnbUo.  In  1796 
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he  became  governor  of  Caba,  and  defended 
Havana  against  the  British.  Thence  trans- 
ferred to  be  governor  <>l'  Ncu-  Galicia,  ho  was 
in  1804  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru.  On  his 
jonmey  thttiier  he  was  captnred  by  the  £ng- 
lisli.  but  escaped  and  reached  Lima.  His  ad- 
ministration was  saccesainL  and  for  some  time 
he  cheeked  the  movement  ror  independenoe  in 
Pom,  tlie  Plata 'states,  find  Cliili.  On  ratarn- 
ing  iiome,  in  1816,  he  was  greeted  as  a  na- 
tional beneftotor  and  made  a  marquis. 

ABArZIT,  Flmln,  a  French  tlieologian  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Uzes,  Nov.  11,  1679,  died 
in  Geneva,  Man  h  20,  1767.  The  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  banished  his  mother  to 
Geneva  while  he  wua  yet  a  boy,  and  her  devo- 
tion to  the  reformed  church  incited  the  yonng 
FiiTnin  to  study  theology  and  the  exact  sciences. 
At  the  age  of  19,  while  travelling  in  Holland, 
he  won  the  friendship  of  Baylo  and  Basnage. 
In  England  he  became  the  firiend  of  Newton^ 
and  was  distingnished  by  William  III.  Voltaire 
and  KoussL'au  spoke  highly  of  hia  genius  and 
wisdom.  His  writings  include  An  Essay  on 
the  Apocalvpsc,**  Reflections  on  the  Encba- 
rist,"  and  ''The  Mysteries  of  IleliK'ion." 

ABBiDIE.  L  Jaetacs,  a  French  Protestant 
divine,  born  at  Nay,  in  warn,  in  1668,  died  in 
London,  Oct.  fi,  17'27.  After  cninplctins  his 
Studies  at  Sedan  he  went  to  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, and  became  pastor  of  the  French  church 
of  Berlin.  In  lfi!»0  ho  went  to  England,  and, 
after  preaching  some  time  in  London,  was 
made  dean  of  KillaloL'  in  Ireland.  He  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  William  III.,  and  wrote  a  de- 
fence of  tlie  revolution  and  a  history  of  the 
asaaseinAtion  plot.  His  most  important  works 
afS:  TVaiU  de  la  dirinite  de  ,Je»us  Chrut,  and 
J¥aiU  de  la  teriU  de  la  religion  ehretienne. 
II.  Aatoloe  Thomsoa  and  Arassd  Michel  d',  French 
explorers,  brothers,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
in  1810  and  1815.  Their  father,  a  Frenchman 
temporarily  residing  in  Dublin,  rotnrned  witli 
them  to  France  in  their  early  childhood.  In 
1885  Antoine  explored  Brazil  on  anisrionfiroin 
the  academy  of  sciences,  while  .\rnaud  trav- 
elled in  Algeria.  The  two  brothers  happening 
to  meet  at  Alexandria  in  1887,  they  set  out  on 
an  exploring  ex[)editinn  to  Abyssinia,  whicli 
lasted  till  184<'3,  and  afterward  passed  three 
years  in  the  Galla  country.  A  rumor  of  their 
death  caused  a  third  brother,  Charles,  to  pro- 
ceed to  that  country,  where  he  found  them ; 
and  in  1848  they  returned  to  France.  A  joint 
work  of  the  two  brothers  appeareil  in  ISGO-'Crt, 
under  the  title  of  GSo<lesie  d'' Kthioitie.  Many 
of  their  writings  are  contained  in  tne  Bulletin 
of  the  Paris  geographical  society,  including 
Kotfn  ttur  le  haul  Jleuve  Blanc,  published  sep- 
arately in  1849.  The  English  expedition  to 
Abyssinia  led  Arnand  d'Abbadie  to  publish  in 
1868  DovM«  ant  ittn$  ta  Haxtte-^hiopie.  The 
two  brothers  reside,  when  in  France,  at  Ur- 
rugne,  a  village  in  the  Basses-Pyr6n6(M. 

ABUfl  L,  tfes  CtBit,  fifth  ahah  of  Persia  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Sofia,  bom  in  1667,  died 


Jan.  27,  1628.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  murder  of  his  two  elder  brothers  in  1687. 
Ho  conquered  Gilan,  Mazanderan,  Khonissan, 
and  a  great  part  of  A^haaistan ;  and  by  the 
victory  of  Bassorah  in  1605  over  fbe  Tarka, 
and  in  many  successive  oampaigna,  he  gained 
extensive  accessions  of  territory  aQ  along  the 
wasteni  frontier.  Sbah  Abbas  conatmeted  tiie 
great  highroad  of  Mazanderan,  300  miles  long 
and  40  feet  wide,  of  which  parts  still  reouun. 
lie  suppressed  the  Kurghis,  a  body  similar  to 
the  Turkish  janizaries;  he  fomented  the  sec- 
tarian differences  of  the  Shiahs  and  the  Sunnis, 
and  reduced  the  do^'mus  <tf  the  Shiahs  into  the 
form  of  a  creed.  His  fame  extended  to  Europe, 
and  amhassadors  were  sent  to  him  from  every 
court.-  He  was  not  exempt  from  the  vices  of 
oriental  despotism.  Among  other  crimes,  he 
put  to  death  his  eldest  son,  leaving  his  throne 
to  his  grandson,  Sefy  Mirza. 

ABBAS  BEN  ABD-EL-HOTrAUilf  paternal  uncle 
of  Mohammed,  bom  at  Mecca  in  566,  died  in 
652.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  the  Aliliasside 
j  dynasty,  but  not  known  as  such  until  an  ad- 
ventarer,  requiring  a  title  to  his  usurpations, 
traced  his  descent  to  him.  He  was  only  lour 
years  the  senior  of  Mohammed,  and  was  yet  a 
pagan  when  the  prophet  commenced  his  reK- 
pious  career,  and  long  hesitated  to  espouse  his 
nephew's  cause.  In  the  battle  at  the  well  of 
Bear  Abbas  fought  against  his  nephew,  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  So  snon,  however,  as 
Mohammed's  career  seemed  prosperous,  the 
unole  gave  in  hia  adhesion,  and  became  one  of 
the  mo-»t  zealous  siijipnrters  of  ttie  new  faith. 
His  intluenco  and  mediutiou  brouglit  over  the 
family  of  the  Koreishites;  for  when  Moham* 
med,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  was 
about  laying  siege  to  Mecca,  Abbas  went  for- 
ward, ond  not  only  demonstrated  to  Abu  Sofian 
the  inutility  of  resistance,  but  induced  him  to 
come  to  Mohammed's  camp  and  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interview,  which  ended  in  Abu  Solian's 
making  the  profession  of  faith  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  nis  Uacnien.  When  Mecea  Bar- 
rendered  to  Mohammad,  the  holy  well  Zemiem 
was  retained,  in  deflwenoeto  Abba8,itakfle|>ar, 
though  other  pagan  rites  and  superstitions  were 
swept  away.  At  the  battle  of  Honein  Alihas 
rallied  the  fugitives  and  recovered  the  tbrtuno 
of  the  day.  At  Mohamtned^s  ftaneral  he  was 
chief  mourner.  Caliph  Omar,  on  occasion  of 
a  terrible  drought,  took  his  hand,  and  prayed 
to  Allah  by  the  virtues  of  Abbas  to  have  pity 
on  the  perisliin;;  poojijo.  Caliph  Othman  aliO, 
when  he  met  tlie  patriardi,  dismounted. 

ABBAS  MIRZA,  a  Persian  prince  and  warrioiv 
born  in  1783,  died  in  1833.  He  was  the  second 
and  favorite  son  of  Feth  Ali,  shah  of  Persia. 
He  was  the  declared  enemy  of  Kusgia,  and 
commanded  the  armies  of  his  father  in  the  wars 
with  that  power  in  1811-'18  and  1826-*8,  but 
his  campaigns  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1829 
the  populace  of  Teheran  murdered  the  Russian 
embasay,  and  Abbaa  Ifiraa  TolantarUy  went  to 
St  Petenboig  to  give  8ati8fiustion«  bat  was  dia* 


* 
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BBlMed  honorjiLlr.  lie  was  .imiaVilo  and  cliival- 
rom.  lie  was  nominated  by  hia  father  huir  to 
the  throne,  ezdnding  his  elder  brother;  bat 
the  fatlier  survived  both. 

ABBAS  PA8BA,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  grandson 
of  Mehetnel  Ali,  and  nephew  of  Ibrahim 
PiahA,  bom  in  1813.  died  .Inly  12,  1854.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  byrian  wars  of  bia 
frandfiither,  bat  without  matingniBhing  him- 
self. After  till'  brief  reign  of  Ibruliiin  Paslia, 
M«liemet  Ali  n  eldest  sou,  Abbaa  ascended  tlie 
Tieeregal  tibrone,  as  hereditary  snooeasor,  in 
1848.  IIo  undid  in  many  respects  the  work 
of  Mehetiiet  All,  disniisstMl  his  £uro|ieau  olli- 
ciahs  and  uianifested  un  arbitnury,  cai>ricioa9, 
and  cruel  disposition,  lie  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  disamiing  bis  adverisaries  at  C(^r>tan- 
tinople,  who  endeavored  to  cripple  him  and 
r.-flnce  Kiryiif  "  more  inferior  condition, 
iu  the  t'rimcan  war  lie  aided  the  sultun.  IlisJ 
death  wjvs  sudden,  and  probably  violent. 

ABBASSIDF^,  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  the  third  Mo- 
bamaieiluQ  <ly nasty,  founded  ljy  Abul  Abbas 
ggSaffeh  (the  Bloody),  who  claimed  the  caliph- 
ate a^  lineal  descendant  of  Mohammed's  uncle 
Abbas,  whence  the  name.  He  was  proclaim- 
ed by  his  adherents  at  Cufah  in  749,  and  after- 
ward defeated  and  put  to  death  the  last  Ommi- 
yade  caliph,  Mcrwan  II.,  all  but  two  of  whose 
Cimily  wort-  treacherously  slaughtered.  Ho 
died  in  754^  and  bis  descendants  to  Uie  num- 
ber of  80  ragned  til!  1SB8,  when  the  last, 
Moritasern.  wjis  expelled  from  the  throne  by 
liulaka  Khan.  The  line  includes  the  illustrious 
names  of  Al-Mansoor,  Haronn  al-Rashid,  and 
Al-Mamoun;  but  from  the  lOth  century  they 
had  sunk  to  the  position  of-  mere  spiritual 
ehielk  of  Islam,  all  political  power  being  wield- 
ed by  the  emir  el-onini,  or  commundor-in- 
chiefl  After  their  deposition  at  Bagdad,  Ahmed, 
anember  of  the  fiunUy,  fled  to  Egypt,  when 
he  was  rocoirnized  as  caliph,  and  his  descen- 
dants nominally  reigm-d  there,  under  the  pro- 
teetioo  of  the  Mamelukes,  till  1517,  when  Egypt 
WIS  conquered  by  the  Turks.  Motuwakkel, 
the  last  caliph,  was  carried  to  Constautinoule, 
but  allowed  to  retom  to  Cairo^  where  he  aied 
in  1538. 

ABBATUai.  L  J»H|iM  Pierre,  a  French 
mneral,  bom  in  Corsica  in  17S6^  died  in  1812. 

He  wai*  f»  rival  and  political  opponent  of  Panli, 
but  eubiniited  U>  his  control  in  tlie  war  with 
the  (ienoese.  After  the  French  conquest, 
which  he  resisted  at  first,  he  acce[)ted  a  com- 
mi^iuD  in  the  rt)yal  army,  and  wjis  subse- 

anently  appointed  to  protect  Corsica  against 
tie  attempts  of  Paoli  and  the  English.  After 
the  capture  of  Toulon  he  resigned  and  re- 
tonied  to  France,  where  he  was  made  general 
of  division.  He  remained  there  till  1796, 
when,  the  English  leaving  Corsica,  ho  went 
borne.  II.  CharkSf  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  in  1 771,  died  Dec.  3, 1796.  He  served  in 
the  early  part  of  the  revolution  as  artillery  of- 
ficer (in  the  Rhine,  an<l  in  17514  was  Pichegru's 
a^taat.  He  was  made  general  of  brigade 


for  bravery  in  ITOP),  and  afterward  general  of 

I  division  for  defeating  the  corps  of  the  prinoa 

I  of  Gond^.  He  died  m>m  a  wonnd  received  in 
an  cngat:ement  with  the  Austrians  at  Tlunin- 

.  gen,  where  Moreau  caused  a  monument  to  be 
ereeted  to  hia  /knemory.  IIL  Jistm  Plem 

'  Charles,  a  dijilomatist,  nephew  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  bom  in  Corsica.  Deo.  22,  1791,  died 
Nov.  11,  1857.  Under  toe  restoration  he  was 
a  law  officer  in^Corsica.    After  tlie  revnhition 

I  of  1830  he  was  appointed  presiding  judge  at 
Orleans,  and  from  1839  was  its  representative 
in  the  cliumber  of  deputies.  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  opposition  to  Guizot"s  ministry,  and  af- 

I  terwardof  the  reforai  banquets.  After  1848 
he  was  conspicuous  in  tlie  national  us>embly 
by  his  opjio-iition   to    the  social-dcinoiratio 

)  moTement.  lir  suhsetiuently  became  a 
ons  supporter  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  utter  the 
coup  d'etat  was  appointed  by  him  minister  of 
Justice  and  keeper  of  the  seals,  .Tan.  2-2,  \Hri-2. 
His  sons,  Charles  (Imra  Man  h  IsitM,  Ax- 
Toi.NE  DoMiNiQLiK,  and  SfevEBiN,  all  tigured  un- 
der the  second  empire  as  active  Bonapartists, 
the  last  chietly  as  representative  from  Corsica. 

'  ABBt,  the  French  word  for  abbot.  Before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  any  Frenchman  who 
chose  to  devote  himself  to  divinity,  or  even  to 
finish  a  brief  course  of  study  in  a  theological 
seminary,  became  an  abl)e,  waiting  hopefully 
for  the  king  to  confer  on  him  the  benetioe  of 
an  abbey — ^that  it,  a  certain  portion  of  tiie  rev- 
enues of  a  numastery.    In  the  mean  time  he 

1  engaged  in  any  and  everv  kind  of  literary  labor, 

I  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  ao(de^, 
and  was  to  l>e  met  with  everywhere— at  the 

I  court  of  the  monarch,  the  public  tribunals,  the 

I  salon  of  the  fashionable  lady,  the  opera,  the 
playhouse,  and  the  cuf6.    An  abb6  was  to  bo 

I  found  in  almost  every  wealthy  family,  either 

I  as  the  friend  of  the  house  or  the  private  tntor 
of  the  children.  There  were  many  good  and 
noble  abb6s,  who  acquired  distinction  as  theo- 
logians, noets,  and  savants;  bnt  as  aclassfhey 
siibjecteu  themselves  to  |)o[)nlar  suspicion  and 
literary  satire:  and  with  the  revolutiou  they 
disappeared,  tnongh  the  title  is  still  sometimes 
used  as  a  phrase  of  politeness. — A»b£:s  com- 
MENDATAiBEs  was  the  title  of  the  225  abbots 
appointed  br  the  king  of  France.  Each  re- 
ceived one  third  of  the  revenues  of  a  monas- 

I  tery,  but  he  could  not  iutvrfere  with  the  prieur 
elaustral^  who  had  exclusive  control,  llie 

!  ahhayea  den  tnranta  were  less  important  sine- 

!  cures,  applied  as  pensions  for  scholars  and  un- 
titled scions  of  aristocracy. 
ABBEOklTA.  or  Abeakutali,  an  independent 

^  city  of  central  Africa,  in  the  Egba  district 
of  Yoruba,  with  a  small  territory  containing 
several  minor  towns,  on  the  Ogoon,  which 
separates  it  on  the  W.  fW>m  Dahomey,  about 
50  m.  N.  of  Lagos,  and  110  m.  E.  8.  E.  of 
Abomey  \  pop.  of  the  city  estimated  by  Migor 
Burton  in  1861  at  150,000,  and  of  the  whole 
state  at  200,000.    Tlie  city  stands  on  a  granito 

1  formation  dG7  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is 
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sarronnded  by  h  mud  wall  six  feet  hiph  tliatclied 
with  palm  leaves,  20  m,  in  circutiit'erenco  and 
enolonnff  mnch  farming  land.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  flat  rock  600  feet  long  covering 
the  top  of  a  high  hill  and  projecting  at  the 
sides.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and 
very  irregular  and  dirty.  The  honses  are 
built  of  dried  mud  and  thatched,  with  10  to  20 
rooms,  surrounding  an  inner  court  where 
sheep  and  goats  are  kept  Several  trades  are 
earned  on  in  a  primitive  way,  and  there  are 
unions  of  smiths,  carpenters,  weavers,  dyers, 
and  potterS)  the  last  two  composed  of  women. 
Regular  markets  are  liel^  wltli  yery  active 
traltir,  clik'fly  by  women,  in  cooked  and  un- 
cooked food,  vegetable  oils,  shea  or  tree  bat- 
ter, raw  eotton,  gnm  and  other  oloths,  mann- 

faotiire-^  of  (.'XCi-lK'nt  U-ather,  ciitliTV  nnd  other 
European  manuloctures,  and  many  other  arti- 
dea.  The  ovrrenoy  is  cowry  ahellfl,  Imt  in 
1867  it  was  pro|>osed  to  introduce  copper 
coins.  Caravans  go  from  Abbeokuta  to  Lake 
Tchad  and  Timbnctoo,  respectively  800  m. 
(direct)  X.  E.  and  850  m.  X.  X.  "\T.  Tlie  town 
is  at  the  head  of  navifratiou  on  the  Ogoon, 
which  is  ascended  by  light  steamers  during 
eight  month>»  in  the  year.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  palm  oil  and  shea  butter.  The  na- 
tive cotton  plant  ia  perennial  and  the  filirc 
pood,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
stimulate  its  cultivation.  In  lH59-"(»0  the 
(luantity  sent  to  England  was  about  2,300,000 
lbs.,  l)ut  it  ^ioon  ffll  off  to  about  400,000  on  ac- 
count of  local  war  and  indolence. — The  gov- 
ermnent  of  AbI>eoknta  is  entirely  elective.' 
There  is  a  king,  whose  function?  are  chiefly 
judicial.  The  army  is  commanded  by  an  al- 
most uadependent  general  (biUoffvn),  with 
elected  war  captains.  There  is  a  sort  of  le- 
gislature composed  of  the  so-called  Ogboni 
lodges  (of  which  there  is  one  in  each  town) 
and  the  war  captains,  which  controls  the  reve- 
nue and  taxation,  and  is  said  to  possess  un- 
limited power.  The  income  of  the  state  con- 
i<i8tH  of  taxes  on  products  collected  at  the 
gates,  amounting  to  about  1  per  cent.  The 
religion  of  most  of  the  people  is  fetisliism.  but 
missions  liave  been  established  by  the  Wes- 
leyans.  Episcopalians,  and  Baptists,  whose  eon- 
verts  in  IHC.i  niunlH-n-d  about  1,500.  Tbi-y 
publish  a  newspaper  in  the  £gba  tongue,  and 
there  ia  a  rhnrch  bnilt  of  wood  with  a  mnd 
stce[)li>  nnd  a  btll.  The  missionaries  were 
temporarily  expelled  by  a  mob  in  1867. — Ab- 
beofcnta  was  founded  in  1826  1»y  reftigeee  from 
numerous  Egba  towns  whidi  bad  been  de- 
stroyed in  war  and  many  of  their  inhabitants 
earned  off  as  slaves.  Its  ])eoplo  opposed  the 
Rlave  trade,  established  ctimmerce  with  the 
English  at  Badagry  and  Lagos,  and  have  suc- 
cessfully withstooid  many  attacn  from  neigli- 
boring  states,  cs[)efially  r)alion)i'y  and  Ibadan. 
The  king  of  Dahomey  sutl'ered  disastrous  do- 
feats  under  its  walls  in  1851  and  1864. 

ABBI'XS.  tlie  female  su[)erior  of  a  convent  of 
nuns  ranking  as  an  abbey,  in  some  of  the 


more  ancient  orders.  An  abbess  is  solemnly 
blessed  and  inducted  into  office  by  a  bishop, 
and  uses  the  ring,  cross,  and  crorier. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  well  built,  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Somme,  on  the 
river  Sduhuc  and  the  Northern  railway,  2.")  ra. 
N.  N.  VV.  of  Amiens;  pop,  in  1806,' 19,.sa5. 
The  town  contains  a  fine  but  unfinished  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  other  public  edifices,  and 
among  its  manufactories  is  one  of  cloth 
founded  by  €k>lbert  in  1669.  Vessels  of  SCO 
tons  burden  sail  up  the  Sommo  to  Abbeville. 
In  1259  peace  was  here  concluded  between 
Lods  IX.  of  fVtnoe  and  Henry  ITT.  of  England. 

IBBE^'ILLE,  a  W.  N.  W.  county  of  South 
Carolina,  bounded  6.  W.  by  the  Savannah 
river,  and  N.  E.  by  the  Saluda ;  area,  960  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1^70,  ni,120,  of  whom  20,21  :^  were 
colored.  The  soil  is  generally  lertile,  well 
watered,  and  well  enldvated.  The  Greenville 
and  Cohnnbia  railroad  nms  through  the  county. 
The  productions  in  1868  were  4,044,713  lbs.  of 
cotton,  834,860  bushels  of  com,  62,686  of 
wheat,  51,^74  of  c*ats,  and  23,471  of  sweet 
])otatoes.  The  total  value  of  property  in  1870 
was  $7,166,854.   Capital,  Abbeville. 

ABBO  CERNrrS,  or  Abbea  tke  Croekrd,  a 
French  monk  of  St  (Jerniain  des  PrCs,  died  in 
923.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  of 
some  historical  value,  in  T.atin,  descriptive  of 
the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Nortlunen  in  885-'7, 
at  which  he  was  present.  A  French  transla- 
tion of  it  has  been  published  by  Guizot. 

ABBO  FLORIACEXSIS,  or  Akbea  ef  Fleary,  a 
French  monk,  abbot  of  Fleury,  and  antlior  of 
"  Lives  of  the  Popes,"'  born  near  Orleans  abont 
1145,  slain  Aug.  lo,  1004,  while  striving  to  quell 
a  fray.  He  was  several  times  engaged  in  con- 
troversies with  the  bishops  as  champion  of  the 
rights  of  his  order.  In  980,  and  again  in  996, 
Abbo  was  sent  to  Rome  by  King  Kobert,  to 
persuade  the  pope  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
placing  the  kingdom  under  interdict,  and  was 
successful  in  each  case. 

ABlMnr  (from  the  Semitic  ah  or  abha^  fa- 
ther), a  prelate  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  who  governs  a  principal  mon- 
astery of  one  of  the  old  religious  orders,  which 
may  also  have  minor  convents  depending  on 
it.  An  ablxit  is  sokninly  consecrated  by  a 
buhop,  though  this  is  regarded  as  a  merely  ec- 
desiastieal  and  not  a  sacramental  rite.  Abbots 
are  allowed  to  use  the  mitre,  pastoral  cross, 
ring,  and  crozier,  and  to  celebrate  pontifical 
mass,  and  are  styled  right  reverend.  Some  of 
them  in  former  times  exercised  a  quasi-episco- 
pal jurisdiction  over  a  small  district,  and  were 
allowed  to  confer  tonsure  and  minor  orders. 
During  the  middle  ages  many  abbot  especial- 
ly in  England,  were  powerful  feudtd  borons. 
In  modem  tames  tliey  are  simply  superiors  of 
religious  houses.  In  ecclesiastical  OOUncils  an 
abbot  can  speak,  but  not  vote. 

ABBOT,  Ablet,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
born  in  Andover,  Mn.ss.,  Aut;.  17,  1770,  died 
on  the  return  voyage  from  Havana,  June  7| 
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182S,  He  graduated  at  Harvard  university, 
and  in  1794  became  minister  of  the  Con^rega- 
tiuDul  society  in  Haverhill,  where  he  remained 
eiffht  years.  In  1803  he  took  eharf?o  of  a  par- 
ish in  Beverly,  and  pas.<ed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  as  pastor  in  that  ^)lace.  He  was  en- 
tirely free  from  sectarian  bitterness.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  series  of  "  Letters  from  Cuba  " 
(8vo,  Boston,  1829),  and  a  number  of  sermons. 

IBBOT,  Be^iaalB,  LL.  D.,  an  American  teach- 
er, for  50  years  principal  of  Phillips  acad- 
emy at  Exeter,  N.  IL,  born  about  1703,  died 
at  'Exeter,  Oct.  25,  1849.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  college,  and  took  charge  of  the  acad- 
eniv,  which  he  conducted  till  1H:}8. 

IBBOT,  Chaites,  Lord  Colchester,  from  1802 
till  1817  speaker  of  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons, bom  Oct.  14,  1757,  died  May  8,  1829. 
He  served  through  a  long  and  useful  career  in 
parliament,  occupying  at  ditferent  times  offices 
of  honor  and  emolument.  He  was  the  author 
of  one  or  two  treatises  on  juridical  reform.  In 
1817  he  retired  from  the  speakership,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Colchester. 

ABBOT,  Georf:v,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
bom  at  Guildford,  Oct.  29,  1502,  died  at  Croy- 
don, Aug.  5,  1633.  In  1597  ho  was  appointed 
master  of  Cniversity  college,  Oxford,  and  was 
three  times  vice  chancellor.  In  1004,  when 
by  order  of  King  James  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  commenced,  Abbot  was  one  of  the 
eight  divines  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  except  the  Epistles  was  intrusted. 
In  1 609  be  was  made  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry;  in  January,  1610,  bishop  of  Ix>n- 
don  ;  in  Xovcmber  following,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Ho  steadfastly  opposed  King 
James's  project  of  a  divorce  between  Lady 
I  ninces  Howard  and  tlio  earl  of  Essex,  and 


combated  the  royal  decree  permitting  Sunday 
sports.  Laud  was  his  bitter  enemy.  While 
visiting  Hampshire  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  ho  accidentally  shot  a  gamekeeper 
with  the  arrow  aimed  at  a  deer ;  and  this  mis- 
fortune, which  was  made  the  subject  of  ajudi- 
ciid  inquiry  and  a  royal  pardon,  preyed  on  his 
health  and  spirits  during  the  rest  of  his  days. 

ABBOT,  Gorhan  Dinner,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can teacher  and  author,  brother  of  Jacob  and 
J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  bom  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  Sept.  3, 
1807.  After  studying  theology  at  Andoverhe 
made  the  tour  of  the  United  States  and  several 
voyages  to  Europe,  in  order  to  examine  tho 
systems  and  state  of  public  education,  as  well 
as  the  variety,  extent,  and  character  of  the  is- 
sues of  the  press.  In  1837  ho  became  pastor 
of  tho  Presbyterian  church  at  Now  Kochelle, 
N.  Y. ;  in  1841-*3  was  travelling  agent  of  the 
*'  American  Society  for  the  Ditfusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge";  and  in  1843  commenced  tho 
"  Abbot  Collegiate  Institute  "  for  young  ladies 
in  New  York,  afterward  called  tho  "Spingler 
Institute."  He  retired  from  teaching  in  1806. 
Ho  has  written  "  Pleasure  and  Profit,"  "  Prayer 
Book  for  the  Toung,"  "  Mexico  and  tho  United 
States,  their  Mutual  Relations  and  Common  la* 
terests"  (8vo,  1869),  and  edited  several  educa' 
tional  and  periodical  works.    (Sec  Abbott.) 

ABBOT,  Suiael,  a  wealthy  Boston  merchant, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Andovcr  theologi- 
cal seminary,  bom  at  Andover  in  1732,  died 
I  April  30,  1812.  In  1807  he  made  a  donation 
of  1^20,000  tf)ward  establishing  the  seminary, 
and  at  his  death  left  it  $100,000  in  addition. 
IIo  also  guvo  away  large  sums  for  various 
charitable  objects. 

ABBOTSFORD,  the  sent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
I  from  which  his  baronet's  titlo  was  taken.  It 
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is  situated  in  the  parisli  of  Molroso,  in  Rox- 
burghshire and  Selkirkslilre,  on  the  ripht  bunk 
of  tbe  Tweed,  and  in  tho  neiphborliood  of  the 
abbeys  of  Melrose,  .Tedburgli,  und  Dryburfrh, 
and  the  towns  uf  Selkirk  and  Galashiels.  Sir 
Walter  bought  the  estate  in  1811,  built  the 
mnnHirm,  and  pave  it  its  present  name,  adopted 
from  iiu  a(\joiuiug  ford  in  the  Tweed.  The 
liouso  is  irregular,  and  after  the  pattern  of  the 
old  Engliah  manor  houses ;  flourishing  planta- 
ticma  hem  it  round,  and  a  beautiful  ha^h  or 
meadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho  Tweed 
forms  its  immediate  prospect.  The  external 
walls  of  the  house  and  garden  are  interca- 
lated with  antinuo  curved  stones  taken  from 
old  casUes  and  abbe^ra.  The  inside  was 
decorated  witb  beantiliil  paintings,  the  work 
of  D.  B.  ITny  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  library  of 
carious  works  and  British  antiquities.  Ab- 
botsford  was  oeenpicd  by  James  Hope  Soott, 
Esq.,  and  his  wife,  the  sole  surviving  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  until  that  lady's 
deaui,  Oct.  26,  1858.  Binoe  that  period,  pend- 
ing the  minority  of  Miss  Scott,  the  only  sur- 
viving child,  the  mansion  has  been  let  for  the 
use  of  a  Roman  Oatbollo  seminary  for  girls. 

IBBOTS-LAIVCLET,  a  parish  in  Ilertfordsliire, 
England,  21  m.  N.  of  London,  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Nicholas  Breakspear  (Pope 
Adrian  IV.),  the  only  Englishniati  \\  lio  ever  oc- 
cupied the  holy  see.  "The  Booksellers'  Re- 
treat "  in  this  place  is  an  institution  founded 
by  English  booksellers  as  a  home  for  decayed 
members  of  the  trade. 

UttVrtf  a  fiimily  of  American  writers, 
whoso  name  was  originally  spelled  Abbot.  I. 
JSMb,  born  at  iJ  alio  well.  Me.,  Nov.  14,  1803. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick, 
Me.,  in  1820,  and  studied  divinity  at  tho 
theological  seminary  in  Andt)vi'r,  Mass.  F'roni 
1825  to  1829  ho  was  professor  *>i"  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Amherst  college, 
and  afterward  took  charge  of  the  newly 
founded  Mount  Vernon  school  for  ^ria  in  Boe- 
ton.  In  1834  he  engaged  in  organizing  a  new 
Congregational  church  in  Roxbury  (the  Eliot 
chnrch);  and  about  1H:]8,  relinquishing  tho 
pastord  charge  to  his  brother  John  S.  C.,  he 
removed  to  Farmington,  Me.,  and  has  since  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  htorary  la- 
bor, chie%  in  the  production  of  books  for  the 
young.  ^  For  several  years  he  has  resided  in 
New  York.  A  complete  catalogue  of  his 
works  would  considerably  exceed  200  titles. 
Hany  of  them  have  been  serial,  each  series 
comprising  from  3  to  80  vidmiios.  Among 
them  are  the  Young  Christian"  series  (4 
vols.),  the  "Rollo  Books"  (28  vols.),  the 
"T.n(  V  Books"  (0  vols.),  the  "Jonas  Books" 
(6  voiaO,  the  "Franconia  Stories"  (10  vols.), 
the  "Harper's  Story  Books**  (86  vols.),  the 
♦'Marco  Paul  Series"  (G  vols.),  the  "(lay 
Family"  series  (12  vols.),  the  "Juno  Books" 
(6  vokX  "Rainbow  and  Lncky"  series  (B 
vols.),  and  4  or  6  other  series  of  5  or  6  vol- 
umes each;  "Science  for  the  Young "  (4  vols. 


issued,  "Heat,"  "Light,"  "Water  and  Land," 
and  "Force");  "A  Summer  in  Scotland": 
"  The  Teacher  " ;  more  than  20  of  the  series  or 
illustrated  Iiistiii-it.s  to  wliich  his  brotlier  John 
S.  C.  contributed,  and  a  separate  series  of  his- 
tories of  America  in  4  volumes.  He  has  also 
edited,  witli  addition*!,  several  historical  text 
books,  and  compiled  a  scries  ol  school  reuders. 
II.  Jeha  SiepheBs  Cibet,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  in  Brunswick,  Me,,  Sept.  18,  1805. 
He  was  also  educated  at  Bowdoin  college 
and  Andover  theological  seminary,  graduating 
from  tho  former  in  1825.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry  in  the  Congregational  chnrch  in 
1830,  and  was  settled  successively  at  TVorcea- 
ter,  Roxbury,  and  Iifautucket,  Mass.  Ilia  first 
luiblished  woric,  **11ie  Mother  at  Home,"  ap- 
pi  ai  i  d  in  1633,  and  was  followed  not  long  af- 
ter by  "The  Child  at  Home/'  In  1644  be  re- 
Vnaiiiahed  the  pastorate,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  literature,  but  lias  since  ooca- 
sionolly  resumed  his  ministerial  labors  for  brief 
])eriods,  and  in  1866-*8  acted  as  stated  sup- 
ply in  XcAv  Haven.  With  few  exceptions  his 
works  have  been  professedly  historical.  Tbe 
principal  of  them  are:  "Practical  Cbristiaxi- 
ity " ;  "Kiii^rsi  and  Queens,  or  Life  in  the 
Palace  " ;  "  The  French  Revolution  of  1 789  *' ; 
"The  History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  "  (9 
vols.);  "  Napokon  at  St.  Helena";  "Tho  His- 
tory of  Xapoieon  III."  (1868);  10  vela,  of 
illustrated  histories  ;  "  A  History  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America"  ('2  vols.,  1 863-6)  ;  Ro- 
mance of  Sinuiish  History  "  (1870);  and  The 
Hi.st(»rv  (if  Frederick  the  Second,  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great"  (1871).  Most  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's books  have  had  a  large  sale,  and  sc  \  eriU 
of  them  have  lieen  translated  into  numy  lan- 
guages, ill.  Corban  D.  Sec  Abbot.  IV.  Ben- 
jamlB  Vang haa^  .'«>n  of  Jacob,  a  lawyer,  horn  in 
Boston,  June  4,  1830.  Ho  was  educateii  in 
New  York,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851. 
He  has  produced  many  volumes  of  rejiorts  and 
digests  of  state  and  United  States  laws  and  de- 
cisions of  the  higher  courts  of  New  York.  He 
is  now  (1872)  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mission for  revising  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  also  preparing  a  National  Digest. 
T.  ia^,  brother  of  the  preceding,  also  a  law  - 
yer,  bom  in  Boston,  Dec.  18,  1831.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bai' about  1852,  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  his  brother,  and 
has  cooperated  with  him  in  the  prepar.-ition  of 
legal  treatises,  compilations,  and  digests.  Ue 
has  also  occasionally  contributed  to  lighter 
literature,  his  earliest  ventures  being  two  jt>int 
novels  entitled  "  Conecut  Comers  "  and  "  idat- 
thew  Oaraby,"  in  which  his  brothers  BeiOaxnin 
and  Lymjin  p.irticipated.  VI.  LyiasBf  brother 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec 
18,  1835.  He  gradnated  from  IJie  nniversitT- 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1H53,  stu<li<  d  L;w, 
and  went  into  partnership  with  his  brothers 
in  1666;  bat  he  afterward  studied  theolof^ 
with  his  uncle,  tho  Bev.  J.  8.  C.  Abbott,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Congre^- 
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tional  chorcb  at  Fannington,  Me.,  id  1860. 
Ue  was  .settled  as  pastor  of  the  first  Conpiv- 
gttioaal  church  iu  Terre  Haute,  lud.,  the 
MBM  yeVf  renuined  there  till  1865,  when 
h«  vrtis  chosen  secretarv  of  the  American 
union  (freediuen'.s)  coiuuiission,  uud  lield  tliat 
offii*e  till  1868.  He  was  also  pastor  of  the  New 
EngUnd  cbarch  in  Now  York  city  from  1866 
to  1869,  when  be  resigned,  to  derote  binnMlf 
to  literature.  He  was  associated  with  his  bro- 
tben  in  the  prodnotion  of  two  novels,  and  baa 
tbonnbKsbed  **The  Resnlta  of  Emanoipation  in 
the  United  States''  fl867),  "Jesus  of  Naza- 
nth:  Hia  life  and  Teachings  "  (1869),  and 
'*01d  Teatament  Shadows  of  New  Teatament 
Truths"  (ISTO).    He  has  Ldited  two  volumes  of 

Sermon*  by  Kev.  Henry  W  urd  Beeober/'  and 
**]loffiimg  and  Evaning  Exardaea,**  aeleetod 
from  the  writings  of  the  same  author.  He  is 
now  (1872)  the  editor  of  the  "  Literary  Keeord  " 
of  "  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,**  and  editor- 
in-chief'  of  "The  Illnstrated  Christian  Week- 
ly," publbhed  by  the  American  tract  society. 
iu.  Edward,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Farmington,  Me.,  July  15,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  New  York,  has  contributed  to  period- 
ical and  other  literature,  and  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  The  Congregationalist,'*  a  leading 
Googregatioual  newspaper  published  in  Boston. 

IBBOTT,  Ckarics,  lx>rd  Tenterden,  an  English 
lawyer,  bora  Oct.  7,  1762,  died  Nov.  4,  1832, 
He  was  appointed  lord  chief  jnstice  of  the 
liag's  bench  in  1818,  and  in  1827  was  tTeatod 
a  peer  as  B«ron  Tenterden.  ilia  treatise  on 
tttritime  law  is  a  atsndard  work. 

IBBtETUTIOXS,  cert:iin  contraction^  of  va- 
rioos  words  and  phrases,  effected  l>y  omitting 
•ome  of  the  letters  or  syllables.  The  object 
in  vioiv  is  t'l.^  sMvinp  of  time  nti'l  npace.  They 
are  toand  in  every  written  language,  but  since 
the  art  of  printing  waa  diacovered  are  mnob 
leas  used.  The  Romans  called  them  nota-,  and 
Locios  Annsea^i  Heneoa  made  u  list  of  them, 
•nbraeiiig  upward  of  5,000.  The  abbreria- 
tion*  in  most  ordinary  use  are  tlio'se  of  names 
and  titles.  Physicians  and  lawyers  use  them 
largely  for  the  sake  of  despatch.  The  Jewish 
writers  not  only  throw  out  letters  and  sylla- 
bles, but  often  omit  everyttiin^^  except  the 
initial  latler.  Tbey  even  take  tlie  initials  of  a 
eoBtinaoiu  series  of  words,  and,  uniting  them 
with  the  aid  of  vowels,  make  new  words 
standing  in  the  place  of  all  those  thus  abridged. 
The  monks  of  the  middle  ages  used  so  many 
tbhreriations  in  copying  the  works  of  the 
Hrttk  and  Latin  writers,  that  only  experienced 
persons  can  decipher  them,  the  Ciermans 
na  them  to  a  greater  ettent  than  any  other 
nation,  for  words  in  oommon  use.  Many  words 
in  modem  languages  originated  in  Liatin  ab- 
breviations, whieh  illiterate  persons  mistook 
fcrthewonl-^  t1iein*olvcs.  Tlic  following  are 
the  principal  abbreviations  in  common  use: 


A.  D.   Anno  Domini,  In  the 

ve«r  of  our  Lord. 
Ailjt.  Ailiutant. 
Ad  Ub.  Ad  Ubltam,  at  |ii0M- 


Adm.  AdnbeL 

Adtnr.  Adinlnlitrttor. 

Admx.  AdmlnUtrntrix. 

.'Et.  or  Jilat.    ..t;taU.'^  of  (iff  e. 

A.  <r.    Adjutant  (ti-neraL 

A.  II.  Aunu  II«i(lna^  In  the 
Vear  of  thu  Ilf^UII, 

Ala.  .Vlaliakitta. 

A.  .M.  .Vniii)  iniindi.  in  tho 
year  of  th<-  world ;  Ante  aw- 
lidietn.  befoni  ncx)n ;  .Vrtium 
Majd.itfr,  Ma«t«r  of  Arta. 

A.  k:  a.  AModato  or  the 
Koyal  Aoademjr. 

Ark.  Arkaona. 

A.  tr.  C.  Annoorblaoondit*. 
or  Ab  arbo  coodita,  in  th« 
year  frotn  Um  baUiUng  of 
tho  dty  (Koin<>). 

B.  A.   Bachelor  of  Art*. 
Bart  or  Bt.  BaroneU 
ni.l.  liarr.l 

B.C.    U.  fort' Christ 

It.  I  J.  Uuchi'iorofiMTlaHgr. 

11.  1.   British  India. 
B.  L.  Bwrbalarafliiir. 

Bp.  Btsbop. 

Brig.G«n.  Brigadier  GeiwraL 

Buah.  Biuhei. 

B.  V.   BlesMMl  VInrln. 

B.  V.M.  Bleaaod  Virgin  Mary. 

C.  Ccnllirrado  (tbcrmuuii'tcr). 
CaL  i'aUfonila. 

Cap.    Cdpitiiliiiu,  chapter. 

Csjil.  Ca(iUi;j- 

C.  B.  Cotii|i3nk>nof thoBath; 
Cape  Bn-ton. 

C.  £.  UrU  Engineer. 

Omt  Ontan,' 

CC  Otaktn, 

Chap.  Chapter. 

Cbroo.  Chrooldaa 

C.J.  ChtefJiutlea. 

CO.  D.  OottMt(«r«Hh)on 
dellv*Tjr. 

C.  G.  H.   Cap<>of  Oood  IIo|m«. 

Col.  Colonel ;  Cok>!>»lan4 ;  C  ol- 
orado. 

Conn,  or  Ct  ('onncctlcut 

Cor.  (\>rinthLan!i. 

Cor.  .St>c.   Oorrt'spondlng  Sec- 

ri'tary. 
«  OSS.  C'onsuica,  coosala. 
C.B.  OMe  BooMoaiLa  Bo- 


Eaq.  Esqulro. 

Kt  al.  Kt  alll,  or  aUo^  and 
othtm. 

Etc  Etcetera,  and  so  forth. 
StMq.  Et 
qaentia,aad1 

Ex.  or  Exod. 

yixT,  Executor. 

F.z»'k.  Kzekiel. 

F.,  or  Kahr.  Fahrenheit 

F.  and  .\.  M.  Frw  and  Ac- 
fl«ptf<l  .M<isi>n:< 

P.  A.  S.  K.  Il<nv  ..f  Uh>  Antl- 
iivmrian  .■<<>'i>-t'.  . 

F.  U.  Fidel  dficnsor,  defend- 
er of  the  fldth. 

F.  0. 8.  Foltow  of  tho  a«o- 


A.  B.   Artiani  BaecakHBHi^ 

B*dj»lor  of  Art*. 
Abp.  AfchMahop. 


A.  C.  Ante  Chriatam, 
Aoot 


Cr.  Creditor. 

C.  T.  Colorado  TciTltary. 

Ct  or  Conn.  Connwdcut 
t'wt   Iliindrtvl  welirht. 

D.  (d.).  iVnnriiis.  donaril,  a 
ponnv,  iw  nc<'. 

I>.  r.  'Dlxtrict  of  C„liitnl.li. 

D.C.  L.    I).H-torof  Cl\  il  I.iw. 

D.I).    Dorior  of  Divinity, 

Thfl  D«'law«M;   

drevr  it 

Dent  Daatnonomy. 

t>.  P.  Dcfbnsnr  fldei,  defend- 
er of  the  lUth. 

D.O.  Ddgntl>,b]rthegTaM 

Do.  Ditto  (IML,  add),  tba 

•ante. 
Dr.    Doctor:  dcbt'-r. 
D.  T.   Dakota  Terrttonr. 

D.  V.  DwTehBta»aodwiU- 

Pwt.  Prnni 
K.  Vjuit. 
Keel  or  Ecclea.  Eoclealaatea 
Ecchia.  Eeclealaatioua. 
X.  K.  £rrorB  exoeptod. 

E.  IT.,  or  Ex.  gr.  'Empll 
gratia.  Sir  oiMiplai 

E.t.  BHtIndi*,«rBMtIn- 

dlca. 
Eph.  Epbrfdana. 
£mL  EmItm. 


Fla.  or  Plor. 

F.  R.O.S.  Fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al Qcofp^phleal  Soclctv. 

F.  K.  A.  8.  Follow  of  tho 
Itot-al  Aatronotnical  Society. 

F.  K.'a.  Fellow  of  th.>  Koval 
Society:  I.^  of  Ix>n<iMi) ;  K., 
ofFkllritMiriTh:  I),  of  Dublin. 

F.  8.A  K. How  of  tho  BOBl- 
ety  oi'  Aiitl<iuaiit)a. 

Oa.  Ui-onrla. 

OaL  Ualatiana. 

0.  C.  B.  Grand  CroM  «r  tts 
BaUL 

Gin.  fii  iiriiir  Otmtli 
u  M.  Grand  IfaMW. 

Gov.  (Jovrmor, 
Ilab.  IluUkkuk. 

lloi;.  Iluta'al. 

II  HM  ilUorUar] 

nli;  Mjyi'.Hiy. 
Heb.  Itebrows. 
Ilbd.  Uaeabead. 
U.  L  U.  Hia  or  J 

HIgtai 

U.M.8  USBmEmUH^tfB 

ship, 
lion.  Honorable. 
Ho*.  Ilosea. 

II.  U.  House  of  Repreaeut*> 
tivca. 

II.  i:.  II.  IIU  or  IkT  Royal 
lliehno'is. 

1.1.  luwa.  (Thia  ahoold  not 
t>e  usiid  ar  ladkss,  bat 

lad.) 

n.  o'  luM.  ibidaB,  la  dM 

saiiif  placo. 
Id.    Idotn.  tho  same. 
Id.  T.   Idaho  T«-rritorjr. 
Lo.  Id  «M,  that  la. 

1.  R.  8.  Jeaoa  Hominmn  flal- 
rator,  Jean*  (leana)  tho  S«- 
vtonrof  men.  (Said  to  bare 
oriidnat4>d  from  a  ntoread* 
inir  of  the  Greek  IBl  fbr 
'IH50Y2.  JoMisA 

III.  Illinoit^. 

Iiicc^.    lnfO(rnit'>,  tiiiknown. 
lud.  Iudlan.i. 
Ind.  T.   Indian  Territory. 
Inst,  inttaat^  or  tta  I 
month. 

I.  O.  a  P.  Indopeadaot  Or- 
der of  Odd  Fwowi. 
I.  Q.  n.  I  oiwo  yen. 
laa.  laalah. 

I.T.  Idaho  Tmttoiy;IndlHi 
Territory.  (Battat^  Id.  T. 

and  Ind.  T.) 
.lain.  Jamaica. 
Jer.  Jeremiah. 
.TJ.  Justicoa. 
.loih.  .I<N<haa, 
.1.  P.   .Iinflco  of  the  Pi>ac<<. 

J.  U.  I).  Jurla utriusquo doc- 
tor, doctor  «f  bothaaaoa  and 

dTtlbw. 
Jttd.  Jtidltb. 
Jodg.  Jndgeo. 
Kan.  Kansas. 
K.  R.  KnicrhtoftheRatli. 
K.  <'  H.    Knitrht  Coniiiiandw 

<•:  li:.  I'.ulli 

K.U.  IC&ightortheGartar. 
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K.0.0.  Knight  OnundCroM. 
K.  O.  C.  &   Knlebt  of  tbe 

Grand  Crona  oTUm  Bath. 
Kt-  Kan^a.<. 
Kt  Kul^'lit. 

Kjr«  Kentuckv. 

I*  {k,  £).    lit>r«,  »  pound 


Uh  LlbH^•1 
L.O.  liinrirV 
Lor.  Loriticiu. 
L.  L   Lonir  Isknd. 

Lib.    LltH-r.  lxx>k. 

Lt«Ut.  or  Lt.  IJi-iitcnant. 

Borhelor  of  l^\vf>. 

LL  D.  l<*-srTJm  l)<>cior.  Doc- 
tor of  Law 

L.  8.  Locus  sigllli,  [ilooo  of 
tbe  (Ml. 

L.  8.  D.  Pounds,  ahUUngB, 
■nd  peace. 

If.  Monaienr. 

M.  A.   Master  of  Arts. 

Msec  Msocab«««. 

Maj.  (rt>n.    Major  ( ictiortl 

Mai.  Mulocbi. 

Mft5.*.    Ma/<iachuw  tin. 

Matt  MaUii.w. 

W .  t '.  MrinU-r  of  C^NigreM. 
M.I>.  M<-<lit'inii>  Dooia^Dae- 

tor  of  Medicine, 
lid.  Maryland. 
|L  B.  Hstbodlat  EpIaoopaL 


moo.  airs. 
Ulc.  Mtcsh. 
Mich.  MIcbliran. 
Mliiu.  .MiiiiifMoU. 

Miss.  MlASliUilppl. 

>llif.  Madi'iiKiL-KJIeb 

MM.  Mi'»!>i('urs. 

MiiK'.  .Modiime. 

M».  Mi«aourl. 

Moos.  Moostear. 

M.  P.  Member  of  ParUameot. 

M8.,M8t).  MamHeript,aMa> 

uaorlpts. 
M.T.  Montana  Terrltorj. 
Mt  Mount 

Mus.D.orMaa.])oe.  Doetor 

ofMaslc. 
N.  North. 

N.  A.  Nstk>ns1  AentaoMH; 

North  America. 
N.  B.   NoU  bene,  mark  weD: 

New    Bniimwlck  ;  North 

BriUin. 
N  ('.   North  t^aroUna. 
N  K.  Not«kaMt;  N«irBBr 

land. 
Rah.  Hebraaka. 
Hak.  V( 


{ag,  UHiuiiniouslT. 
Jivv.  Nevada. 
N.  K.  Npwfoiindland. 
N.  O.    Ni'w  (ironiula. 
N.  H.    New  HAmpftbirc. 
N.J.  New.Jerwv. 
N.  M.    New  Mexico. 
N.  O.    New  Orleans, 
No.  Numero,  nnmbrr. 
V.  P.  New  ProrideBeei. 
N.  8.  New  algrla;  N«*»  88»> 

tia. 

N.  T.  New  TMtaant 

Nam.  Numhcrn. 
N.  W.  Northwest 
N  Y    New  York. 
K       New  Zaaluid. 
C>.  Clhlo. 
Oh.    Ol.jlf.  di-Ml. 
Oliad.  Oloduh. 
<>r.  Orejron. 
0. 8.  Oldstvle. 
Q,T.  OM  iWtuwnt 
Oam.  Oimlanaia,  ofOzlKd. 
Oa. 


P.  E.  Protestant  EptaoopaL 

r.K.I.  Prince  Edward  lalaad. 

Penn.  PennsylTunla. 

Per  i-ent.  or  |>ct  ct.    Per  cen- 
tum, tiv  Itio  hunilrt'<l. 

rii  I).  "Ph.lov.phUi  Doctor, 
Doctor  of  I'bUusophT. 

PhU.  PhUlpplana. 

Phlia.  Phiiadelphla. 

P.M.  PoMmaatar;  Fprtme- 
tMlam,  after  noon. 

P.  ().    Post  olBoe. 

V.  v.    Parish  priest 

I*.  I'  O.   Pour  prendre  oong<&, 
tu  lake  leave. 

P.  U.   Porto  Rloo. 

Prof.  Proft'»v>r. 

Pro  tern.    Pro  tempore,  for 
the  tirno.  toiiipofliqr. 

I*rov.  I'rovcrba, 

Prox.  Proximo,  ami,  of  the 
next  ID  oath. 

P.O.  Poauictlpt 

Ps.  Psalm. 

Pxt   Ptnxit  poJnted  It 
Qusdrans,  fitrthing. 

Q.  C.   Queen'a  ooiUMM. 

Q.  d.  Qoasi  dieil,  at  tfba 

ahonld  a&y. 
Q.  E.  D.    Quod  erat  demon- 

Ktraodum.  w  hich  wa»  to  be 

demon  ttratiKi. 
Q.  M.  Quarteruia.HUir. 
t|r.   Quarter;  lartbinff. 
Q.  8.    Qosntum  sutfieit,  as 

moeh  aa  la  necesisry. 


B.  Bas  gr 

queen. 
B.  A.  Hoval 

ISoyal  Artilli>ry. 
1!.  K.    IloyaJ  Eiijfinot'rs. 
Ktv.  Sec.     Keconllnjir  Socre- 

torv. 

Ref.  (.'h.    Hi'formwl  Church. 
Kev.    licvelation ;  Kcrerend. 
U.I.  Ubodelslsnd. 
B.M.8b  BmloMllataHBer. 
B.N.  BoswNcfjr. 
Kom.  Romaaa. 
K.  S.  D.    Bojral  Sodetjr  of 
Dublin. 

B.  8.  B.    Rojal  locMf  of 

Etiinbunrh. 
B.  8.  V.  P.    R^pomta  »M 
Tous  [>lait  Answer  if  you 

Rt  Hon,    RIsht  Honorable 

Rt  Rev.    KlRht  Revtn ml. 

&.(«.).  8otlduB.ahiUln«;  aouih. 

8.  A.  Booth  Amaitai. 

Sam.  Hamuel. 

ft.  a  Soath  CoTTtUns. 

Bo.  or  Sculp.    Sculpsit,  en- 

pmred  It 
Bon.  Mair.  Beaodafaim  mair- 

natnm.  de&mallan  of  tbe 

irri  nt.  or  of  oflldala. 
Sec.  Secretar>'. 
t<.  J.  SK-ii'tv  of  Jesiia,  Jesuit 
8.  P.  (.>.  i:.'    S<  natu»  Popu- 

hutfjuc  i:<iiM  iiiiiii.  the  senate 

and  pi Dple  of  liome. 
Sa,  RciHcet, 
8t  Saint 
ft  T.  D. 

Doelor,  Doctor  of 

Tlwoloiry. 
Tena.  Tenneawe. 
ThcM.  Theaaalonians, 
Tit  Tltu.«. 

T.  T.  L    To  f.ike  leave. 

V.  r.   UpiMT  t     iiL-i:  L'rMa 

conditn-,  vearof  Itome. 
Ult   ntifiio,  iMl,  or  ttw  laat 

month, 
r.  P.  United  Pre'.M-terian. 
U.  8.   United  8Utes;  United 


U.  8.  N.  Unlt«l  State*  Xsvy. 
II.  T.    Cuh  Tt  rriton,-. 
V.  or  vs.  Versos,  againat 
V.  A.    Vicar  Apottotta 

Vx  Vlxvinlx 

V.  D^  M.    Vrrt.i  I>.  i  Mhitst.T. 

Mloi«t«r  of  tho  Word  of 

God. 
Veo.  Venerable. 
V.O.  Vicar  OenersL 
Via.  VUolleat,]uniMl7. 

v.p.  vicor  ■•  - 

Va.  ~ 


V.  tu  A.   iralltd  8Mw  of 
AiMrieo;  Uallad  MMai  Ai^ 


Vt  Vermont 
W.  We^t. 
W.  1.   Weat  Indies. 
Wis.  Wiaconain. 
W.  S.    Writer  to  th«>  !4|ffnet. 
W  I    WiuihtDjrton  Trritory, 
W.  Va.    West  Vlrvinlft. 
Wjr.T.  Wyonjlnt:  Te 
X.  Xptvm,  Christ 
Xmaa. 
Zaoh. 
Zaph. 

*e.  Btejtan,udoolbrth. 


ABD,  an  initial  word  in  proper  names  com- 
mon to  the  Semitic  laiiguuf^es.  It  si^ifies 
''sorvant,"  and  is  uaaallj  coupled  with  the 
name  of  the  Divinity  or  of  a  moral  attrltate; 

thus,  Abd-allah,  "  the  servant  of  Alhilii"  Abd- 
er-Rahman,  ''servant  of  the  Merciful/' 
UMLLiH  nr  MML-MMTAia,  an  AraV 

merchants,  father  of  Mohammed,  bom  at  Mecca 
about  545,  died  in  570.  In  youth,  according 
to  the  Moslem  Icf^end,  he  narrowly  escaped 
sjurifioe  at  his  father'a  hands,  \vlin  Imvingbut 
this  one  child,  hud  made  a  vow  to  the  gods 
that  if  they  woold  grant  him  ten  children,  he 
wouUi  sacrifioe  one  to  tlnrn.  The  children 
came,  and  the  lot,  being  taken,  fell  on  Ab- 
dallah,  then  24  years  old.  The  father  was  on 
the  point  of  fullillinp  his  vow,  when  by  the 
advice  of  liis  friends  he  stayed  his  hand,  and 
consulted  a  wise  woman,  who  directed  him  to 
place  ten  camels,  the  price  of  blood  among  the 
Arabs,  on  one  side,  and  his  son  on  the  other, 
and  to  rn.st  lots  l)ctwc'cn  them;  and  as  often  as 
the  lots  should  be  against  the  youth,  he  was  to 
add  ten  more  camels.  The  experiment  was 
tried,  and  the  lot  was  ajjainst  AMallah  ten 
times;  the  father  sacriliced  one  hundred  camels 
and  saved  his  son.  Immediately  after  HAb 
esrajje,  Abdallali  married  Amino,  daughter  of 
W  alib,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benu  Zahra.  On 
tlie  evacuation  of  Meoea  by  tbe  Abjaainiana, 
who  had  invaded  the  country,  ho  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  Medina,  tlien  called  Yathrob,  to 
hiiy  provisions  for  the  ftmished ICeocaites,  who 
had  i)een  obliged  to  fly  to  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses. Abdallah  died  on  the  journey,  leaving 
his  wife  pregnant  with  her  first  child.  Tbftt 
chiM  was  Mohammed. 

ABU.4LLAH  BEN  ZOBAiS,  mier  of  Mecca,  bom 
about  022,  died  in  692.  lie  was  the  first  bora 
of  the  disciples  of  Mohammed  after  the  hegira, 
and  his  advent  was  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  Zobair,  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Mohammed,  and  of  Asma,  the  sister 
of  Ayesho,  the  prophet's  fiivoritewim.  He  was 
thus  Mohammed's  nephew  by  marrinpe.  and 
was  brought  up  under  his  immediate  tutelage. 
After  Mohammed's  death,  the  qnestion  of  eoc* 
(•e«-ion  was  one  of  great  moment.  On  the 
dciith  of  the  prophet's  immediate  successors, 
and  the  election  of  Ali.  Mohammed's  nephew 
and  son-in-law.  to  wlumi  A yesha  wafi  <lei'i<ledly 
opposed,  Abdallah  sided  witli  his  aunt  and  re- 
sisted All's  claims.  He  was,  however,  severely 
wounded  in  a  contest  with  the  rival  fai^tion; 
but  on  the  assassination  of  Ali  he  boldly  re- 
newed his  oppoeition  to  Moawiyah,  and  on  his 
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deatli  raised  the  ftandard  of  revolt  against 

Yezid,  hia  sncceasor.  He  ©oizwl  upon  the  holy 
citT,  und  maintained  himach'  u^uiust  both  tho 
remonatrances  and  the  arms  of  the  caliph.  At 
this  early  period  there  were  three  disdnct 
fcoremments  in  the  territoriea  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  in  Persiii,  Syria,  and  Arabiii.  Ab- 
dallah'i  chief  opponent  was  Yezid,  caliph  of 
DttmaaeiM.  In  the  siege  which  he  saRtmned  at 
Me^x-a,  tlie  temple  of  the  hijly  Cnaliu  w.'is  de- 
strojred  by  the  aaaailaats,  and  the  death  of 
T«ad  alone  aaved  the  titj  from  oaptore.  Ah- 
diillah  wita  now  acknowledpod  saltan  and  ca- 
liph of  Mecca  by  the  Arabs,  and  rebuilt  the 
ci^  and  temple,  not  whlioat  opposition  Arom 
his  superstitious  subjects,  who  ronsidered  it 
**i.Tik'go  to  touch  the  flt(»nes  of  the  siicred  edi- 
fice, lie  completed  tlie  restoration  in  685. 
Yezid's  son,  Moavviyah  H.,  abdicated  in  favor 
of  Merwjin.  on  who.so  death  his  son  Abd-el- 
Malek  ben  Merwan  succeeded  liim,  and  pusliod 
the  u  ar  vii;oroiisly  ajraiiist  Al)(ialhih,  by  whose 
aoutiiemas  Abd-el-Malek"f»  subjects,  when  they 
madB  the  pOgrimage  to  Mecca,  were  greatly  in- 
floenced  or  scandalized.  Abd-el-MaIek  van- 
qai'shed  Abdallab's  brother  and  lieutenant  Uo- 
£jb  iK'n  Zobair  in  the  plains  of  Persia,  added 
Irak  to  the  caliphate  of  Damasons,  and  de- 

? latched  an  army  against  Ahdallah  at  Ifeeoa. 
he  lioly  city  was  a  second  time  l>esieged,  and 
re:»lsted  for  several  months.  Abdallab,  at  the 
age  of  70,  defended  himself  to  the  UMt,  and 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  retired  to 
the  Caaba,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  a  tile.  He  is  deserihed  as  hrave 
and  crafty  to  perfidy. 
ABD-EL4ALIM)  known  as  IIalim  Pasua,  an 
Effjptian  prinoe,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  a 
white  slave  woman,  born  at  Cairo  in  lH-2<).  He 
vee  educated  at  Taris,  and  of  late  resides  near 
Cairo,  in  a  magnifloent  pelace  celehrated  for  its 
iK'-iHtifiil  plciisure  grounds.  Tlie  sultan  has 
often  taken  his  part  in  his  family  (juarrels  with 
his  rvlatives  Abbas  and  Said,  the  late  viceroy.-*, 
and  Ismml  Pasha,  the  present  khedive.  Abbas 
(ld^48-'54)  endeavored  even  to  appropriate 
ualim's  property,  but  restored  it  to  liim  at  the 
raqoest  of  the  saltan,  who  also  oonferred  upon 
HAlim  the  rank  of  pasha  and  moshir  (field 
nxar^h.il).  Under  Said  he  was  for  a  .»<hort  time 
n  jnember  of  the  .amily  council,  until  that 
▼ieevoj  was  formally  recognized  by  the  saltan 
(July,  1854).  In  is-o-.'t;  |,o  officiated  for  a 
brief  period  as  governor  general  at  Khartoom. 
Sinee  the  acoesmon  of  hb  nephew  Ismail  (1868), 
Il.ilim  has  been  more  per8ccute<l  than  in  the 
rei^  of  Abbas  Pasha.  In  186ti,  when  the 
■idtao  consented  to  modify  the  organic  Mo- 
lUHOmedan  laws  ot'  siif<'ef<-(ion  in  favor  of  a 
direct  line  of  iiereditary  rulers  in  Egypt,  it  was 
hoped  that  this  would  do  away  with  the  jeal- 
..^>~y  of  Ismail  Pa.sha  again.st  his  ontile,  bat  the 
kiiedive  rcmjiins  unfriendly. 

IBD-EL-HAMID,  the- Arabic  name  adopted  by 
pr  ( •!  HFT.  ;i  French  traveller,  on  his  becoming 
m  .MuiiaiumcUun.    Ho  was  bom  in  1812  at  lid- 


nin^ron,  in  Alsaoe,  tniTelled  from  1684  to  1847 

in  the  Kast.  was  sent  in  1848  on  a  mis-sion  to 
Tinibuctoo,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  1853 
(Memoire  d  XapoUon  and  published  in 

1855  the  story  of  his  Arabic  pilgrimages  {Mi- 
dine  et  la  Mekkt,  3  vols.),  which  was  worked 
ap  by  Alexandre  Dumas  in  his  Pelerinag*  is 
Hadji  Abd-el-Hamid  Bey  (2  vols.,  1855). 

ABD-EL-KADElf  an  Arah  emir  hi  Algeria, 
born  near  Mascara  in  IS" if)  or  1807.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  of  Mora- 
honts,  and  the  son  of  Mahiddin,  an  inflnential 
emir,  who,  su-pcctod  of  plotting  the  Subversion 
of  Turkish  rule,  was  compelled  to  retire  witli 
hto  eon  to  Cairo  in  1837.  When  Abd-el>Eader 
returned  from  this  exile  Algiers  had  been  cap- 
tared  by  the  French.  A  man  of  remarkable 
powers  and  aocompUshmenta,  and  <tf  the 
greatest  bravery,  the  yonnp  emir  soon  became 
the  leader  of  his  countrymen,  and  organized 
among  them  a  system  of  resialraee  to  the 
Freneli  inv.iders,  whom  he  began  toharasw  at 
the  head  of  bis  own  and  the  neighboring  tribes. 
Encouraged  by  the  failure  of  an  attack  which 
Gen.  Boyer,  commandant  of  Oran,  made  in  the 
spring  of  1888  npon  his  stronghold  atTlemoen, 
Abd-el-Kader  conducted  his  attacks  upon  the 
French  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  such  skill 
and  hrarery  that  the  admirh]^  Arabs  proohdm- 
ed  him  ehief  of  the  believers.  For  two  years 
he  continued  ouerations,  but  in  1834  Gen.  Des- 
miebels,  Bikers  soeeessor,  by  eansing  a  defeo- 
tion  of  the  native  tribes,  obliged  him  to  make 
peace.  France  acknowledging  bis  sway  over 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Sholliff.  Abd-el-Kader 
now  spent  a  short  period  of  quiet  in  introducing^ 
European  discipline  and  tactics  among  his  fol- 
lowMB.  Bat  he  soon  crossed  the  Sbellitf  during 
a  successful  war  with  a  native  chief ;  and  the 
French,  alarmed  by  hi.s  growing  power,  again 
began  hostilities  under  Gen.  Tr^zel,  who  waa 
sent  to  rei>lace  l)esmichels.  Trezel,  marching 
toward  .Mascara,  was  surprised  and  utterly  de- 
feated by  Abd-el-Kader  in  the  defile  of  Muley 
Ismail.  Marshal  Clauzel  was  now  made  gov- 
ernor of  Algiers.  In  December  imd  January, 
183o-'6,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  and  destroy- 
ing Mascara,  and  in  capturing  Tiemoen,  where 
he  left  a  garrison ;  but  this  accomplisned,  he 
was  obliged  at  once  to  make  a  disastroiis  re- 
treat to  Oran.  in  April,  188ft,  Abd-el-Kader 
ntteriy  defeated  Gen.  d^ArUmgee  near  Tlemeen, 
and  olilifzed  liim  to  fall  back  on  a  fortified  camp 
he  had  established  on  the  Talna  to  keep  open 
the  eommnideation  lietween  the  French  garri- 
son of  Tlernr  en  and  their  base  of  .supplies.  In 
this  camj)  the  general  was  shut  up  by  Abd-el- 
Kader's  troop.s,  and  compelled  to  remain  until 
relieved  by  Gen.  Bugeaud.  This  otliccr  was 
now  appointed  to  the  command  in  Aljfiers,  and 
conducted  the  war  with  great  success,  first  de- 
feating Abd-el-Kader  July  7,  18:50,  and  fmally 
compelling  him  in  May,  1837,  to  conclude  a 
peace  by  which  he  wknowledged  French  .sov- 
ereignty, though  himself  confirmed  as  emir  of 
Oran,  Titteri,  and  part  of  AlgierSi  But  he  was 
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not  oootent,  and  in  1839  war  was  renewed. 
After  desjperato  fightinp,  Abd-el-Kader  was 
defeated  merywhore ;  and  in  1842  he  was 
driven  from  Algeria  and  took  nAige  in  Moroc- 
co, where  he  induced  the  emperor  to  aid  him 
against  the  French.  But  the  Moorish  ruler, 
being  utterly  defeated  by  the  French  array  at 
Isly,  Aug.  14,  1844,  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
gave  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  France,  to 
turn  aj/iiinst  the  emir ;  and  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
now  detied  both  the  French  and  the  Moors,  soon 
found  himself  deserted  by  all  but  his  own  tribe, 
and  beaten  at  every  p(»iiit.  After  continuing 
the  ooixteiit  aa  long  as  possible,  he  was  finally 
csptared  and  sent  to  Para  in  1848,  although  he 
bad  surrendered  only  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  Egypt  or  6t.  Jean  d'Acre.  He  was 
kept  hi  Franoe  until  released  by  Louis  Napoleon 
in  lS,"-2,  with  a  jiension  of  luO,000  francs,  on 
condition  tljat  he  should  not  return  to  Algeria 
or  agahi  take  np  arms  agauut  France.  He 
went  to  Broussa  m  Asia  Minor,  and  when  that 
town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1855, 
he  removed  to  Constantinople.  He  has  been 
since  18*2  on  the  best  terms  with  the  French 

Sivemmentj  and  in  1855  vi«iited  Paris  during 
e  industrial  expodtion.  He  anbsequently 
took  up  his  residence  in  Damasous,  where  he 
distinguitshed  himself  by  generously  aiding  the 
Christians  during  the  bloody  riots  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1800.  In  1HG4  he  went  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  presented  with  a  piece  of  land  bv  M.  do 
I^sseps,  projector  of  the  Sues  eanal.  During 
this  journey  he  was  also  made  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Freemasons,  In  1865  he  went  to 
England,  and  in  1867  attended  the  great  ex- 
position in  Pari!*.  In  1870  he  offered  his  nword 
to  tlie  French  ajraiust  the  Gernuins.  hut  tlie 
oflTer  was  di'(  lined.  In  October,  1871.  he  ad- 
dressed a  lettei  to  M.  Pliers  declining  to  visit 
France  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  but  making 
suggestions  relative  to  the  condition  and  gov- 
ernment of  Algeria.  Of  his  24  children  most 
have  died.  One  of  his  daughters  has  become  a 
convert  to  Cliristianity.  Abd-el-Kader  is  the 
author  of  a  book  of  phUoeophico-religious  medi- 
tathma,  written  hi  exile,  in  Arabic,  and  trans- 
lated into  F^woch  under  the  title  of  Rappel  d 
VinUUim^  '^•f*  «^  Pindiffh-mt  (Paris,  1858). 

ilDi*B>WiBAB)  (bonder  of  the  Mohammedan 
sort  of  "Wahabees  <>r  Wahabites,  liorn  of  jtoor 
parents,  in  the  Arabian  province  of  Ne^jed, 
about  1691.  After  long  travels  throofh  vari- 
ous parts  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  'NfesojKifaniia, 
he  finally  taught  his  new  religious  doctrines  in 
hia  native*  region,  and  died  hi  1787.  (See 
"Wahabites.) 

ABDEBA  (now  Folyttilc),  an  ancient  city  of 
Thrace,  on  the  8.  coast,  at  or  E.  of  the  month 
of  the  river  Nestns.  It  was  a  flourishing  town 
in  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars  with  Greece, 
and  preserved  its  importance  under  the  Ro- 
mans. Its  inhabitants  were  proverbial  for  their 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  from  which  ill  repute 
they  were  not  aaved  by  the  lustre  that  Demo- 
oritoa,  Protagoras,  Anaxarohns,  and  Heoateus 


threw  around  the  name  of  the  town  as  their 
birthplace.    Lucian,«La  Fontaine,  and  Wieland 
have  made  them  subjects  of  their  satire.  Coins 
of  this  city  are  numerous. 
I     ABDERRIUMAN  I.,  sumamed  the  Wise,  the 
first  ruler  of  the  family  of  the  Ommiyades  in 
Spain,  born  at  Damascus  in  731,  died  in 
787.    After  the  massacre  of  his  family  in  the 
i  East  he  retired  to  Mauritania,  where  he  re- 
mained in  privacy  until  he  was  called  to  Spain 
1  by  a  deputation  of  friends,  who  were  Urea  of 
I  anarchy.    Abderrahman  with  a  hondfhl  of  rel- 
atives landed  at  Altuu'necar  on  the  coast  of 
Andalusia  in  755,  and  soon  found  himself 
the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  entered  Seville, 
and  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign.    Next  he 
advanced  against  Yusnf  el-Feri,  the  most  pow- 
erfhl  of  the  rival  emirs,  whose  army,  thon|[|h 
of  greatly  superior  nutnber.s,  lie  entirely  cle- 
feated,  firmly  establishing  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Cordova.   It  was  daring  theae  in> 
temal  dissensions  in  Spain  that  the  Moham- 
medans were  finally  driven  out  of  France,  and 
forced  to  recross  uie  Pyreneea.  The  eastern 
caliphs,  who  always  kept  up  the  idea  of  main- 
taining the  ri^dit  of  spiritual  and  temporal  rule 
over  the  Spanish  Moors,  anathematised  Abder- 
rahman,  and    despatched    two  expeditions 
against  him,  but  in  vain.    The  kingdom  of 
Cordova  was  at  peace  when  Charlemagne 
I  fruitlessly  crossed  tlie  Pyrenees.  Abderrah- 
man built  the  niagniticent  mosque  of  Cordova, 
designed  by  himself,  at  which  ho  is  said  to 
have  labored  an  hour  a  day  with  lii.s  own 
hands.    Ho  planted  the  first  palm  trt:o  iu  Cor- 
dova, the  stock  fVom  which  dl  those  now  |a 
Spain  are  descended. 

ABDEKRAUlIAiV,  sultan  of  Morocco,  burn  in 
1778,  died  in  August,  1859.  lie  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1823,  on  the  death  of  his  rncle, 
Muley  Suleiman.  At  his  succession  tho  prac- 
tice of  paying  tribute  to  the  Barbary  states 
and  Morocco  by  independent  Christian  atates, 
as  a  guarantee  against  piracy,  had  not  ceased ; 
but  Abderrahman  was  compelled  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1828  to  abandon  the  claim.  In  1844 
the  prolonged  resfstance  of  Abd-el-Kader  to 
thft  French  in\;iNiu!i  in  Al^'eria  involved  M<t- 
rooco  in  war  with  France,  and  Mogadore  and 
Tangier  were  bombarded  hj  &  Freneh  fleet. 
The  contest  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of 
Isiy,  Aoff.  14,  1844,  in  which  only  Abd-d- 
Kader*8  Arabs  foaght  well  on  the  Moelem  irideu 
Al)derrahman  was  now  compelled  to  turn  his 
arms  upon  tho  Algerian  emir,  and,  having  col- 
leeted  a  large  army,  flnaOy  drove  mm  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Morocco  into  Frem  !i  captivity. 
Abderrahman  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  80li| 
Sidi  ICohammed,  bom  in  1808. 

IBDIAS,  of  Babylon,  tho  snpposititions  au- 
thor of  a  book  called  JIutoria  Certamini* 
Apoitoliei  (published  at  Basel  in  1661),  in 
which  he  asserted  that  ho  had  seen  Christ, 
that  ho  was  one  of  tho  70  disciples,  that  he 
had  witnessed  the  deafha  of  aeverul  of  the 
apoatka,  and  that  he  aooompanied  St.  Simoai 
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«ad  St  Jade  into  Penia,  hj  whom  he  was 
made  the  first  bishop  of  Babylon. 

ABMCATIOIC,  the  abandonment  of  a  throne 
hj  a  crowned  head,  was  rare  and  generally 
oompalsorv  in  ancient  times.  The  abdication 
of  Diocletian  and  Maximiun  is  the  best  known 
ease  ia  antiqiiity.  Among  modern  princes  who 
have  more  or  less  voluntarily  laid  down  their 
croirns,  we  tind  Charles  V.  of  Spain  and  Ger- 
many (1556);  Christina  of  Sweden  (1654); 
in  Poland,  John  Casimir  (1669);  in  Spain, 
Philip  V.  (1724)  and  Charles  IV.  (1808);  in 
Savoy  and  Sardinia,  Amadens  VIII.  fl4'54), 
Victor  Amadeoa  II.  (1780),  Victor  Emanuel 
I.  (1821),  and  Cbaries  Albert  (1849);  in 
Fnince,  Xapok-on  I.  (1«14  and  IHlH),  Charles 
X,  (1830),  and  Louia  Thilippe  (184«):  in  Hol- 
land, Lonis  Bonaparte  (1810)  and  William  f. 
(1-^40);  in  Bavaria,  Lonin  I.  (1848);  in  Aus- 
tria, JFerdinand  (1648).  The  most  recent  and 
one  of  the  most  remarlrable  of  royal  abdications 
is  that  of  Kinp  .\ma<UMi^^  of  Spain,  who  after  a 
TtHgB  of  two  years  became  dispusted  with  the 
difficulties  of  hia  position,  and  on  l\  b.  11,  1873, 
resigned  tiio  crown  for  himself  and  heirs,  and 
retarned  to  his  native  Italy.  Abdication,  vol- 
utary  or  compulsory,  is  conddered  by  jurii^ts 
as  n  personal  act,  which  In  no  wise  a^iaots  the 
ri^'iit  uf  sQcoession. 

ABDOMEX  (Lat.,  of  undetermined  etymology), 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  ineladed  between  the 
knel  of  tne  diaphragm  and  that  of  the  pelvis. 
The  •hdomL-n  consi-<ts  of  its  walls  or  boundaries, 
the  emritj  embraced  bj  them,  and  the  organs  or 
riacsera  indnded  thennn.  The  waHs  are  eon- 
iitifntod  below  by  the  pelvis,  a  stronjj  basin- 
shaped  bone  with  wide  flaring  edges,  upon  the 
npper  sarfaee  of  which  the  weight  of  the  ab- 
dominal  orjrans  is  snstaininl;  lioliind  by  ii  part 
of  the  spinal  column  and  the  strong  muscles 
attached  to  its  sides ;  above  by  the  diaphragm, 
s  vaulted  mnscnlar  sheet,  which  forms  the  par- 
tition between  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and 
that  of  the  chest ;  and  in  front  by  the  abdomi- 
nal rnnsdes  and  their  integuments,  extendin;^ 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  to  the  pelvis. 
In  front  and  laterally,  theahdoniinul  walls  are 
soft  and  flexible,  being  composed  only  of  the 
gkiix,  fatty  tissue,  fibrous  membranes,  and  mus- 
cles ;  behind  they  are  more  solid  and  nnyield- 
ins,  owing  to  the  bony  framework  of  the  spinal  i 
eonunn,  which  here  forms  so  larpo  a  part  of  I 
their  sii!>stanoe.  For  convenience  of  anatomi- 
eal  examination  and  reference,  the  abdomen  is  | 
divided  externally  into  three  nearly  etpial 
tr-in-iversc  bands  or  zones,  an  u[ii)er,  middle, 
and  lower;  these  zones  being  again  divided 
fiilo  three  nearly  eqnal  parts  or  **regionSj** 
Uttmlfyf  one  nuddle  and  two  lateral  rc'L'ions  m 
eech  aooe.  In  the  upper  zone  the  middle  re- 
gion {»  the  epigaaMMm  (Or.  nrc,  over,  and- 
jarr-^p.  the  Stomach),  because  a  portion  of  the 
stomach  is  situated  immediately  beneath  it; 
the  two  lateral  re;?ions  of  the  same  zone  l>eing 
the  right  and  left  hi/porhondria  (r-o,  under, 
and  x<"^P^i  ^  cartilage),  because  these  two  re- 


gions are  beneath  the  oartllagea  of  the  lower 

ribs.  In  the  middle  zone,  the  median  portion 
is  the  umbilical  region,  so  called  because  it 
cont^ns  the  timbilicns  or  navel;  tlie  two  lat> 
eral  portions  are  the  ri^'ht  and  kll  huiibar  re- 
gions, or  the  loins.  In  the  lowermost  zone, 
the  inidillc  re^'ion  forms-  the  hypogattrium 
{vzo  and  yaaT^p)^  and  the  two  lateral  portions 
the  right  and  left  iliac  regions,  which  are  oc- 
cupied on  each  side  by  the  ilium,  or  flaring 
portion  of  the  pelvis. — ^The  cavity  of  the  abdo> 
men  is  lined  by  a  very  extenriye  and  delicate 
membrane,  the  jirritoncum  (Gr.  Treptreivctv,  to 
extend  around),  which  is  also  reflected  over 
the  tnrfkces  of  the  abdominal  organs,  as  the 
c<>\  t  i  intr  of  a  chair  or  sofa  may  be  reflected  or 
extended  o'.;:r  its  cushion.  In  the  caae  of 
those  abdominal  organs  which  remaiB  fixed  in 
their  places,  like  the  pancreas  and  the  kidneys, 
the  peritoneum  simply  posses  over  their  ante- 
rior snrfaces;  but  those  which  are  movable^ 
like  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines,  are 
more  or  less  completely  invested  by  it,  some  of 
them  being  attached  to  tlie  posterior  abdomi- 
nal  walls  only  by  the  <lonIile  layer  of  perito- 
neum, returning  upon  itself  after  having  cov- 
ered their  extoriur.  Thus  these  organs  are 
covered,  and  the  abdominal  walls  are  lined,  by 
opposite  snrfaces  of  the  same  continuous  peri- 
toneal membrane;  and  these  surfaces  arc 
moiatened  by  a  minute  quantity  of  serous  fluid, 
which  enables  them  to  move  gently  to  and  fro 
upon  each  other,  without  causing  frii  tion  or 
irritation  of  tlie  parta.  The  onEans  con- 
tdned  in  the  abdomen  are  lows:  In 
the  upper  zone,  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen, 
pancreao,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
■mall  intestine;  in  the  middle  sone,  the  maas 
of  the  small  intesHnc.  with  jiortinns  of  the 
large  intestine,  tlie  kidneys,  and  the  supra- 
renal oapsules;  and  in  the  lowermoat  sone,  the 
remainder  of  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
The  very  last  portion  of  tlie  large  intestine  oc- 
cupies the  deeper  parts  of  the  canty  of  the 
pelvis,  tofrether  with  the  urinary  bladder  ond 
the  uterine  organs. — Owing  to  the  flexible 
character  of  the  abdominal  walls,  much  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  rog'arding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  internjd  organs  by  external  manual 
examination.  If  an  organ  be  enlaiged,  indu- 
rated, or  displaced,  these  changes  may  be  de- 
tected by  careful  manipulation,  and  their  in- 
crea.so  or  diminution  may  be  determined  from 
day  to  day.  If  one  or  more  of  them  be  in- 
flamed, this  condition  is  indleirted  by  an  un- 
natural tenderness  on  pressure;  and  the  exact 
situation  and  character  of  the  inflammation 
may  often  l>e  fixed  hj  observing  whether  the 
tenderness  be  superficial  or  deep-seated.  Un- 
natural growths  and  tumors  may  be  detected 
in  the  lame  way,  and  their  origin  aaeertained 
in  many  cases  with  considerable  approach  to 
certainty.  Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men are  very  dangerous,  because  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  intestinc^^.  if  ;dl(»wed  to  es- 
cape into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  pro- 
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dace  an  irritation  and  aabseauent  inflammation  ; 
of  the  membrane;  and  tnis  inflammation,  j 

sprcadinf,'  in  every  direction  over  the  contigu-  i 
ous  surliicea  of  the  peritoneum,  becomes  so  ex- 
tensive  and  Tiolent  as  almost  inTarinbly  to  pro- 1 

duce  fatal  consequences.  XeverthcK'Ss,  surpi- 
<^  operations  in  which  the  cavit/  of  the 
abdomen  is  opened,  bnt  In  whieb  care  Is  taken  | 
to  prevent  the  escape  or  disseminntion  of  irri- 
tatmg  BubstaDces,  have  olten  been  pertbrmed 
with  a  aaocessful  result.  Sndden  and  power- 
ftil  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  especially  in  tlie 
region  of  the  epigastrium,  are  also  sometimes 
fittaL  even  when  none  of  the  internal  organs 
are  laoera^ed,  owintr  to  tiie  d»'pr(ssiML'  indu- 
ence  of  the  slunk  upon  the  nervous  system. 

ABDrirAZIZ,  sultan  of  Turkey,  second  son  of 
Ifahmond  II.,  born  Feb.  9,  1830.    lie  succeed- 
ed his  brother  Abdul-Medjid,  June  25  1861. 
like  all  heirs  to  the  Turkish  throne,  iiis  life 
until  hia  aoceflaion  was  passed  in  seclusiao.  and 
little  is  known  of  him  during  that  period  ex- 
cept that  lie  was  fond  of  agricultural  studies,  ' 
and  established  a  model  iann  at  Scutari.   On  | 
moonting  the  throne  he  was  prodigal  with  < 
pronii^-o  uf  rrfurni,  disml>sod   the  corrupt 
minister  uf  lioance,  iiiza  Pasha,  reduced  liis 
civil  list,  got  rid  of  ttui  seraglio,  decUrnd  that 
he  would  not  indulge  in  polygamy,  and  seemed 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  uiueliorating  the  j 
condition  of  the  people,  and  in  purging  public  | 
afl'nirs  from  fraud  and  corruittion.    Hi-;  mten- 
tions  were  excellent,  and  he  was  determined  i 
to  give  to  his  empire  the  ben^ts  of  Enropean  I 
civilization.    Hence  liis   journey  to  France, 
England,  and  Austria  iu  IH67,  which  tended 
to  make  him  popular  in  tboee  countries,  but 
alienated  from  him  tlie  sympathies  of  orttio-  ' 
dox  Mussulmjms.    Disregarding  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  the  opposition,  he  allowed  foreigners, 
for  the  first  time  in  Turkey,  to  hold  real  estate,  j 
established  a  public  high  school  ofter  a  French  [ 
model,  enriched  the  capital  with  various  scien- 
tific institutions,  and  endeavored  to  place  the 
administration  of  iustice  upon  a  more  soKd 
basis  by  ordering  the  supreme  court  (1809)  to 
draw  up  a  civil  code.  Jn  manj  respects,  how- 
ever, hu  good  intentions  were  soon  overborne 
by  opj)o>ition.  tlie  power  of  aiic  iciit  usages,  and 
his  own  weakness.    He  recognized  the  in- 
d^Mndence  and  JoAtj  of  Italy,  negotiated 
treaties  of  commerce  with  Enirhmd  and  France, 
crushed  rebellion  in  Montenegro  and  in 

Crete  (1868),  and  signed  in  1871  the  treaty  of 
London  deneutralizing  the  Black  sea.  He  tol- 
erated the  accession  t(»  the  Roumanian  throne 
of  Prince  Charles  of  Ilohenzollern  as  n  mat- 
ter of  i»oIicy,  hut  found  much  trouble  in  his 
relations  with  Egypt.  In  1860,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  vast  sutn  of  money,  be  had,  contrary 
to  the  Mohammeflan  law.  granted  to  Ismail 
Pasha  the  right  of  succession  to  the  viceregal 
throne  in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son, 
while,  instead  of  the  title  of  viceroy,  that  of 
khedlve  was  conferred  upon  him.  A  similar 
change  was  proposed  for  ToriEey,  so  as  to  soar 


ble  Yosn^  the  eldest  son  of  Abdul-Aziz,  bom 
in  188T  before  his  accession  to  the  throne^  to 

succeed  him,  contrary  to  the  ancient  instttu- 
tions  of  the  empire ;  but  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, and  the  presomptJve  heir  is  conse- 
quently the  sultan's  eldest  nejihew,  Meheniot 
MuradI  bom  in  184U.  Besides  Yusuf  the  sul- 
tan has  four  recognized  children :  Snltana  Ss- 
likhe,  bom  in  18<;2;  Mahmnnd  Jemil,  bom 
in  the  same  year;  Mehnied  8elim,  18G6;  and 
Abdul-McAjid,  1868. 

IBDrL-HEDJII),  sultan  of  Turkey,  bom  April 
23,  1828,  died  June  25,  1801.  lie  succeedi-d 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  Mah- 
moud  II.,  .Tuly  1,  18:{9.  Educated  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  seraglio,  his  weak  and  almost  femi- 
nine character,  his  kind  disposltton,  his  love 
of  pleasure,  his  inexperience  and  want  of 
knowledge,  seemed  to  render  him  utterly  unfit 
to  rule.  Mehemet  Ali  having  a  second  time 
rebelled,  his  son  Ibrahim  had  routed  the  Turk- 
ish army  near  Nizib,  June  24,  1889,  and  was 
on  his  march  against  Constantinople,  where  a 
strong  party  was  secretly  conspiring  to  elevate 
him  to  the  throne.  At  the  same  time  the  capn- 
dan  pa.'iha  or  uTMtid  adniirnl  betrayed  his  trust 
by  surrendering  the  entire  tleet  to  Mehemet  Ali. 
Tne  intervention  of  England  and  the  German 
powers  checked  the  Egyptian  designs,  and 
by  the  treaties  of  July  15,  1840,  and  July  18, 
1841,  Turkey  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  The  personal 
share  of  Abdul-Medjid  iu  all  these  proceedings 
was  very  small  indeed.  Daring  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign  ho  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others;  but  he  be- 
came keen  enough  to  discern  the  pur])oses  of 
his  advisers,  while  his  benevolent  dispositiou 
made  him  anxious  to  do  justice  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  subjects.    On  Nov.  3, 

1839,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Resbid  Pasha, 
he  convoked  all  the  grand  officers  of  the  em- 
pire, the  sheiks  of  the  dervises,  the  three  patri- 
archs of  the  Christian  sects,  the  three  hish 
rabbis  of  the  Jews,  the  foreign  diplomats,  the 
ulemas  and  mollalis.  the  tru-tees  of  all  corpo- 
rations at  Constantinople,  and  citizens  gene- 
rally, aronnd  the  paviuon  of  Golhane  in  the 
imperial  park,  and  there  promulgated  the 
Ilatti-Shertf  or  fundamental  law,  the  bill  of 
rights,  intended  to  be  the  basis  of  a  political 
reconstruction.  Equality  lu  foro  the  law  was 
guaranteed  to  all  subjects  of  the  sultan,  w  ith- 
out  distinction  of  creed  or  nationality;  on 
equitable  mode  of  taxation  was  to  he  intro- 
duced; a  just  system  of  conscription  was  also 
promised.  More  than  once  the  Hatti-Sherif 
was  contirnu'd  and  repeated  in  new  decrees; 
and  in  184ij  the  .sultan  went  so  lar  as  to  call  • 
kind  of  congress,  consisting  of  representatives 
from  dit!erent  provinces  of  the  empire.  A 
board  i)f  education  was  instituted  in  1845,  and 
a  svstem  of  free  jMihlic  schools  established  m 

1840.  On  Feb.  18,  1860,  the  J/a(ti-MumatfW» 
was  poblbhed,  being  the  draught  of  a  liberal 
constitotico.  While  from  1640  to  185S  almost 
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fnvf  year  of  AMiil-Me4{id*8  reign  was  marked  I 

by  insarrectioiiB  in  one  province  or  another,  ' 
the  court  was  the  theatre  of  incesBant  in- 
trigoea,  amid  which  the  position  of  the  sultan  i 
was  acarcelj  more  honorable  or  important 
than  that  of  a  nominally  soverei^rn  kin^  in 
the  East  Indies.    For  several  years  he  led  a 
dinolote  life,  bat  afterward  he  an^ared  to  i 
uend  his  wajs  in  tome  de^n^e,  and  improved  | 
his  edncation  by  studying  French,  matnemat- 

a history,  and  masic.   £arope«n  castoms  | 
fitddons  became  more  and  more  prevalent  | 
at  court,  concerts  and  Italian  opera  were  e>tiil)- 
Mked  permanently,  and  in  1854  the  saltan,  j 
**tbe  aapreme  fkUMF  of  the  Mtltftd,**  even  | 
went  to  a  l.alL    When  in  1H41I  tlie  defeaU-d 
Hoofarian  oatriota  sought  refuge  on  TorkiHh 
soil,  Abdol-Me^Jid  prenmd  running  the  risk 
of  a  formidable  war  to  Vx-trayinfr  those  who 
had  contided  in  the  sacrudness  of  hospitality 
as  tanght  by  Mohammed.  He  had  seven  sons 
and  two  daufrlift  r-.  btit  was  succeeded,  aooord- 
ing  to  law,  by  his  brother  Abdul-Aziz. 

inKDABIAllS,  a  sect  which  appeared 
amonjt  the  Anabrtptists  of  (Jerrnnny  in  the 
1 6th  century,  led  by  one  Htorck,  previously  a 
di'»ciple  of  l.nther.  They  held  that  withont 
the  aid  of  study  the  Holy  8|»irit  would  convey 
directly  to  the  understanding  a  knowledge  of 
tbe  Scriptures,  and  that  therefore  it  was  bet- 
ter not  to  know  how  to  read.  Carlstadt,  a 
Wittenberg  divine,  and  at  one  period  of  his 
Hlb  A  bitter  antagonist  ot  I.uiher,  is  said  to 
have  countenanced  the  Abecedarians  by  tear- 
ing off  his  doctor's  gown  and  burning  it. 

A'tECKCT,  aUat  AMett,  an  English  humor- 
ous author,  bom  in  London  in  1810,  died  in 
Boa](^e,  April  28,  1856.    He  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  in  1K41.   Fie  was  a  contributor  ' 
to  both  the  London  ^'Times''  and  ^* Daily! 
Hews,"  and  was  special  correspondent  of  the  | 
**Time9"  in  a  celebrated  jioor  law  inquiry,  in  j 
which  he  (U^la/ed  great  indgment.  iie  was 
one  of  the  earffest  eontriwutora  to  **Pinieh,**  | 
and  wrote  the     Cornir  Rliickstono,"  comic 
histories  of  England  and  Kome,  and  a  great  I 
nmnber  of  bnrlesqne  plays.  He  was  appomted 
one  of  the  {lolire  magi^trat'  S  of  London.    On  I 
his  death  the  ^oeen,  on  the  recommendation 
ef  Lori  Palmeraton,  granted  his  widow  a  pen- 
sion of  £l(t<)  a  year. 

ABEEL,  DarM,  D.  D.,  an  American  clergy- 
nan,  boni  in  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J.,  Jnne  19, 

1S04,  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1846.  He 
studied  theology  at  the  seminary  in  New 
Brnmriek,  ana  after  preaching  for  more  than 
two  years  at  the  village  of  .\tnens,  N.  Y.,  his 
health  gave  way,  and  in  October,  1829,  he  | 
sailed  for  Canton  as  a  chaplain  of  the  seaman's  | 
friend  society,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year's  labor 
pUced  himself  under  the  direction  of  the  < 
AaufteHi  board.   He  visited  Java,  Singapore, 
and  Siam,  studying  tire  Chinese  tongue,  when  | 
liis  health  failed  him  entirely,  and  he  returned 
home  in  IH'SS  by  way  of  .England,  visiting 
Holland,  France,  and  Switaerland,  and  vnxj"  , 
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where  nrging  the  daims  of  the  heathen.  He 

also  assisted  in  England  in  forming  the  society 
for  promoting  female  education  in  the  East. 
In  America  he  published  a  description  of  his 
life  in  China  and  the  adjacent  ooantries,  and  a 
work  entitled  "The  Claims  of  the  World  to 
the  Gospel."  In  18:}8  he  returned  to  Asia,  and 
visited  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  other  places,  set- 
tling at  Kolingsu.  Onee  more  his  health  gave 
way,  and  he  returned  home  in  1845. 

ABEfi«,  Jailii  FHedrkh  Hdarich,  a  German 
Jurist,  bom  In  Erlangen,  Mareh  87, 17M,  died 
in  Breslau.  May  29,  iHrtH.  In  1818  he  received 
his  legal  doctorate,  and  in  1820  commenced 
delivering  leotnree  at  KOnigsberg.  In  1696  he 
became  professor  of  law  at  Hreslau,  and  in 
1846  was  delegate  of  the  legal  faculty  at  Bres- 
lau to  the  Pnuslan  nafcionaf  synod.  He  was  • 
very  influential  writer  upon  criminal  adminis- 
tration. One  of  his  last  works  was  Entiour/ 
einer  Strqf^frMtuordnunffJttr  dm  prmmlaAm 
Stoat  (Leipsir,  1865). 

AIEL)  the  Hecond  son  of  Adam.  lie  was  ft 
shepherd,  and  was  slain  by  his  brother  Otiin, 
from  envy.  It  hn-^  been  maintained  by  some 
fathers  of  the  churc-li  that  Abel  never  married; 
hence  the  »e<'t  of  Abelites. 

ABEL  DE  Pt  JOL.  I.  Alrian4re  Deals,  a  French 
painter,  born  in  Valenciennes,  Jan.  30,  1785, 
died  in  Paris,  .Sept.  28,  1861.  He  waa  a  pupil 
of  David,  and  achieved  distinction  as  a  histo- 
rical painter  of  the  older  classical  school. 
Many  of  his  works  may  be  found  in  French 
churches.  II.  Airteaae  Harie  Lealse  Graadplerre 
Deverzy,  wife  of  the  preceding,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1 856,  bom  at  Tonnerre,  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  in  1 798.  She  was  a  papil 
of  her  future  husband,  and  made  her  d^bnt  in 
1836  by  a  picture  representing  a  painter^s  sto- 
dio.  Bhe  afterward  painted  portraits,  a  scene 
from  Gil  Bias,  &c. — A  son  of  Abel  de  P^jol, 
born  about  i  s  15,  is  ulso  a  painter. 

AB^BD,  or  Akaliard,  Fteira.  a  French  scho- 
lastic philosopher,  bom  near  Nantm,  in  Brit- 
tany, in  lOTy,  died  April21, 1 142.  Ilavingmade 
eariy  and  rapid  progress  in  the  learning  of  the 
age,  he  relinnnished  his  fhmily  inheritance  in 
favor  of  his  l)rothers.  that  he  might  be  free 
from  the  cares  of  propertv,  and  have  no  im- 
pediment to  the  gratlBoatlon  of  Ma  tidrtt  for 
Knowledge,  At  the  age  of  sixtoi  n  be  betook 
himself  to  Paris,  and  inscribed  himself  among 
the  pupils  of  William  de  Ohampeanx,  a  faroona 
professor.  In  tlie  public  disputations  which 
were  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Ab61ard  had  no 
superior.  In  a  discussion  on  the  origin  and 
nature  of  ideas,  he  made  such  a  brilliant  dis- 
|)lay  of  ability,  learning,  and  logical  acuti>ness, 
that  lie  enclangered  the  anpremary  of  De 
Chnmpeanx  in  the  seat  of  learning  where  he 
had  so  long  held  sway;  and  his  jealousy  was 
at  a  iugh  pitoh  when  Al>^dard,  though  only  22 
years  old,  opcne<l  a  school  of  phiI<»sopby  at 
Melun,  ne»u-  Paris,  a  favorite  retreat  of  tlie 
court,  which  was  well  attended  by  students 
who  deserted  the  other  teaebera.  Ab^lard'a 
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failing  liciltli  comptlled  liim  for  a  time  to  re- 
tire to  bis  native  air ;  bat  so  soon  as  he  had  i 
reoraf  ted  hb  strenfth,  he  rattinted  to  the  scene 
of  his  triumphs,  and  resumed  his  place  as 
pupil  at  the  feet  of  his  old  master.  De  Cham- 
peaaz  beemie  »  monk,  bnt  still  oontinned  his 
secular  pursuit-^,  and  the  fiery  debates  were 
renewed,  in  wiiich  Ab^lard  again  came  otf 
victor.  De  Champeanz  was  nude  Ushop  of 
Chalons,  and  his  new  power  w»s  exerri-^cd 
to  crush  his  adversary  with  other  weapons 
tlian  those  of  argument.  The  canon  Fulbert 
had  a  niece  of  whose  intellectual  and  personal 
accomplishments  he  was  pustly  proud.  Ad- 
miring the  talents  and  distmction  of  Abdlard, 
bo  invited  him  to  complete  the  education  of 
bis  beantifbl  niece.  Abdlard  boasted  that  he 
taught  to  Ilelolse  the  three  languages  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  the  Boriptnres. 
Tho  rdstfon  of  master  and  pnpil  wm  not  long 
preserved;  a  wanner  sentiment  than  (.-iteem 
•eixed  their  hearts,  and  tlie  unlimited  oppor- 
tonities  of  interoonrse  wbieh  were  aflbrded 
thfim  by  the  canon,  who  confided  in  Abrlar<rs 
age  (he  was  now  almost  40)  and  in  his  pubho 
character,  were  fatal  to  we  peace  of  both. 
The  condition  of  Heloise  was  on  the  point  of 
betraying  their  intimacv.  They  tied.  Fulbert 
pnrsued,  and  AbClard  naving  proposed  mar- 
riage, the  enraged  uncle  consented.  On  ac- 
count of  Ab^lard's  eeelesiastieal  ambition,  this 
marriage  was  to  be  kept  secret ;  bat  Fnlliert 
divulged  the  fact,  which  H^loTfsc,  from  a  spirit 
of  devotion  to  her  lover,  denied.  £xasj>erated 
at  hia  niece's  jnTverseness,  Fulbert  punished 
her,  and  she  then  fled  to  Ab^lard,  who  placed 
her  in  the  nunnery  of  Argentenil.  Fnlliert 
now  altandoned  himself  to  a  transport  of  sav- 
age vindiotiveness,  and,  watching  his  oppor- 
tnnity,  bnrst  into  Ab^lard^s  chamber  with  a 
hand  <»f  rutlians,  and  gratitied  his  n  venge  by 
indicting  on  him  an  atrocious  mutilation.  Ful- 
bert was  deprived  of  his  benefice,  his  goods 
Were  confiscated,  and  his  accomplices  punislud 
by  undergoing  the  treatment  thev  had  intlicted 
■on  Abtlird.  In  this  allUr,  AMlard,  in  his 
memoirs,  admits  his  own  excessive  culpability ; 
he  statea  that  he  was  under  evil  influence, 
that  he  abused  the  confiding  tmst  of  his  friend 
FtillKTt,  and  that  bo  deliberately  plotto<l  the 
seduction  of  liciolse,  who,  on  her  part,  was 
far  less  blamable  than  he.  The  imhappy  man, 
on  his  recovery  from  the  outrage,  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  and  be- 
came a  monk.  lUdoise  took  the  veil  at  Argen- 
teuiL  But  Ab^lard's  spirit  was  not  crushed ; 
he  continued  his  public  lectures.  His  great 
popularity  soon  drew  a  crowd  of  eager  stu- 
dents from  all  parts,  and  this  roused  the  mal- 
ice of  his  old  opponents.  He  abandoned  the 

field  of  profane  philosopliy.  and  addressed 
himself  to  theology,  ilis  writings  on  the 
Trinily,  maintaining  dootrinea  to  wnioh  some 
of  the  tenets  of  the  mmlern  Unitarians  bear  a 
close  resemblance,  were  made  the  uutnt  of  at- 
4mL  In  1121  he  was  aooosed  of  bereqr,  and 


a  council  Ix-ing  called  at  floissons,  in  which  ho 
was  not  allowed  to  defend  his  doctrines,  ina 
works  were  a4,iudged  heretical,  and  ordered 

to  be  biinu'd.  The  monks  of  Ht.  Denis  who 
were  desirous  of  relieving  themselves  of  a 
brother  whose  strict  life  was  a  rehnke  to  their 

owti.  now  took  offence  at  bis  ojiinion  that  Di- 
onysius  the  Are<»i>agite  was  not  the  fouiuler  of 
their  abbey.  For  this  impiety  th^  followed 
him  up  so  fiercely  that  he  was  compelled  to 
tlec,  and  in  a  desert  place  between  Nogent 
and  Troves  he  built  himself  a  rode  hennitage, 
after  the  fjLsbion  of  an  anchoret.  Many  of  bt-j 
pupils  followed  him  into  this  retreat,  and  with 
their  assistance  he  founded  the  Paraclete.  He 
was  now  elected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gildas  de  Ruys,  in  the  see  of  Vannes  but  this 
was  a  source  of  further  tronl)le.  The  feudal 
lord  of  the  monastery  had  deprived  the  monks 
of  their  territory  fbr  ttielr  irregnlar  life,  wfalnh 
Ab61ard  himself  was  no  less  desirous  of  re- 
forming, and  thereby  ran  the  risk  of  assaasi- 
nathm  within  the  walls,  while,  in  his  desire  to 
maintain  the  temporal  rights  of  the  convent, 
he  was  in  little  less  danger  without,  lie  re- 
gretted the  seclusion  and  independence  of  the 
Paraclete.  IIc'Ioi-h'  had  been  elected  abbess 
of  Argenteuil.  The  demesne  of  the  convent 
had  been  diinied  by  the  monks  of  St.  Denia, 
and  the  nunnery  «npj)res>.ed.  IRdoise  and  her 
nuns  were  witiiout  home  or  shelter.  In  thia 
eniergi  ncy  Ab^lard  ofteretl  them  the  Paraclete 
to  found  an  institution,  and  went  to  assist  per- 
sonally in  their  establishment  there,  which 
was  confirmed  by  a  ball  of  Innocent  II.  Thia 
reunion,  after  a  separation  of  eleven  years,^ 
was  precious  to  both ;  and  he  afterward  made 
frequent  \i-<itH  to  the  Paraclete.  Hi.s  doctrines 
once  more  brought  persecution  upon  him. 
This  time  6t  Bernard  was  his  opponent  AIm^ 
lard  was  charged  Avith  dutrniatizing  on  tlio 

Eower  and  nature  of  the  divine  essence,  there- 
y  attempting  to  reduce  to  human  oomprefaen* 
sion  that  which  Mernard  affirmed  was,  an<l 
ought  to  be,  held  incomprehensible  by  all 
Christians.  In  1140  a  cooocdl  was  held  at 
Sens,  in  which  I.ouis  VII.  in  person  ]>resi(U'd. 
AWIard's  opinions  were  again  adjiulged  heret- 
ical, and  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  silence. 
To  escape  this  decree,  he  appealed  to  the  pcipe 
and  set  out  for  Rome,  and  on  bis  road  lliither 
he  was  able  to  interest  Peter  the  Venerable, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  in  his  case.  This  friend  used 
his  efforts  on  his  behalf,  and  [»rocnred  an  ab- 
solution from  the  holy  father.  Ab^lanl  die<l 
at  St.  Marcel,  near  GhAlon,  whither  he  bad 
gone  from  Cltmy  for  his  health.  His  body  w  as 
delivered  to  Il^lo'be,and  by  her  interred  at 
the  Paraclete,  where  she  herself  was  afterward 
buried  by  bis  aide.  In  1799  the  Paraclete  was 
sold,  and  the  remains  of  the  two  lovers  were 
removed  to  the  church  of  Nogent-sur-Seine. 
They  were  exhumed  in  1800  and  placed  Id  the 
ganlen  of  the  Muj^^-e  PVan^ais  in  Paris,  and  in 
1817  were  deposited  beneath  a  mausoleum  ic 
the  cemetery  of  Ptoe  la  Chaise.— The  poeitioii 
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of  AWlard  in  the  philosophical  movement  of 
hi-*  !i;re  is  well  (Jescrilxd  \>y  M.  Cuuj<in :  "A 
liero  ijf  romance  within  the  church,  u  retiued 
^»irit  in  a  barbarous  age,  a  founder  ctfftwhool, 
and  almost  a  martyr  to  an  ojiinion,  everything 
cua^pired  to  make  Ab^lard  an  extraordinary 
personage.    But  of  all  his  titles  that  which 
givee  huD  a  aeiwrate  place  in  the  history  of 
the  hnman  mind  is  his  invention  of  a  new 
pUloaophieal  lystem,  and  hin  application  of 
tUs  qritan  and  of  philosophy  in  seneral  to 
theologj'.   DonbtlesB  belbre  AMlara  might  be 
fiNnid  some  rare  exam[»ks  of  this  danfrerous 
ftotitm,  although  a  uaeful  one,  even  in  its 
erront,  to  Uie  progress  (tf  reason;  bnt  it  is 
Ab^Ianl  who  established  it  as  a  principle ;  who 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  found 
scholasticism,  for  sobolastioism  is  nothing  else. 
After  Charlemagne,  nnd  oven  lufore,  there 
was  taught  in  tseverai  places  u  little  of  );ratu- 
nar  and  logic;  reli^rious  instruction,  too,  was 
not  wantinff,  but  this  instruction  was  limited 
to  a  more  or  lesa  r^ular  exposition  of  tsucred 
dogmas;  it  might  snflSce  for  faitli,  but  did  not 
■ircore  intelligence.    The  introduction  of  dia- 
Iseties  into  theology  could  alone  produce  that 
■inrit  of  controversy  which  is  the  vice  and  the 
honor  of  lebolastioism.   Abd'lard  is  the  chief 
antlior  of  this  introdnetion ;  he  is,  then,  the 
princip  il  foiinder  of  the  iiiediieval  pliil()s<ipby, 
M  that  France  has  not  only  given  to  Europe, 
throogh  Ab^lard,  the  seholast^sm  of  the  12th 
rtntury,  hut  also  at  the  beginning  of  tlio  ITtli 
century  has  given,  in  Descartes,  the  de^itroyer 
of  this  same  soholastidsni,  ana  the  father  of 
modern  philosophj.   And  there  is  no  incon- 
aistency  in  thi^;  for  the  same  spirit  which  had 
niaed  the  ordinary  religious  instruction  to  that 
systematic  and  rational  fonn  which  we  cull 
acbolasticliun,  w^ould  alone  be  able  to  rise 
above  that  form,  and  to  produce  philosophy 
properly  so  called.    Tims  the  same  country 
Was  able  to  support,  with  an  interval  of  a  few 
centuries,  Alt^lard  and  DaMMirtes.   We  dis- 
cover also,  through  the  many  differences  of 
tbwe  two  men,  itome  striking  resemblances. 
Ab^Iard  sought  to  give  an  account  of  the  only 
tfamg  which  oould  be  studied  in  his  time — the- 
etogy;  Deseartee  has  given  aeooont  of  what 
it  waa  permitted  to  study  in  his  time — man  an<l 
Bstore.   The  latter  reccwpized  no  authority 
bat  that  of  reason ;  the  former  undertook  to 
infrodiire  reason  into  authority.    Both  doubt, 
tioth  investigate;  thej  seek  to  understand  all 
that  is  {>os.Mble  to  man,  and  to  rest  only  In  eer- 
tain'v.    This  is  their  s{)irit  in  common,  which 
they  burrow  from  tlie  French  spirit,  and  this 
imdamental  feature  of  resemblunoe  oanses 
many  others;  n.s.  for  cxam|)le.  that  clearness 
of  liininiage  which  springs  spontaneously  from 
definite  and  precise  ideas.    It  may  be  added 
that  Al>6Iard  and  Descartes  are  not  only  both 
Frenchmen,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
provincv.  to  that  Brittany  whose  inhabitanta 
are  distinguished  by  so  lively  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  so  strong  a  personality,  ^lence, 


I  in  these  two  illustrious  compatriots,  with  their 
native  originality,  with  dispositions  to  admire 
Uioderutely  what  was  done  before  their  time 
and  in  their  time,  came  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence, pushed  often  into  a  quarrelsome  spirit ; 
confidence  in  their  own  strength  and  contempt 
of  their  adversaries ;  more  of  logical  connec- 
tion than  of  solidity  in  their  opinions ;  more 
sagacity  than  comprehensiveness;  more  of 
vigor  in  the  temper  of  their  mind  and  charac- 
ter than  of  elevation  and  profoundness  in  their 
thought ;  more  of  ingenuity  tiian  of  common 
8en.se,  satisfied  with  the  perfection  of  their  own 
views  rather  than  rising  to  universal  reason." 
— The  works  of  Ab^litfd  were  collected  by 
Francois  Amboisc  and  Andr6  Duchesne,  and 
first  published  at  Paris  in  IGIU.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Cousin  (Paris, 
1850),  who  has  accompanied  the  ]irin(ipal 
I  writings  of  the  author  with  admirable  critical 
and  expository  notices.  Tlie  narrative  of  his 
life  is  contained  in  his  aultihio^'raphy  entitled 
JIustor  'ui  CalumiUitum  tuurum.  Pope  has  ver- 
sified some  of  the  supposed  letters  between 
the  lovers.  The  most  important  modem  works 
on  the  biography  of  Ab61ard  Jire  by  Fessler, 
Ahdlard  und  Heloiae  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1806); 
Mme.  Guizot,  Euai  sur  la  tie  et  let  ieriU 
(TAbailard  et  eTHiloiae  (Paris,  1839);  R^rau- 
.sat,  AfiiUird  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1845);  BOhriuger, 
KimhenquehichU  (vol.  iv.,  1854);  Wilkens, 
iVisr  JMliMYt  (GOttingen,  1855). 

ABELITiS,  Abellaas,  Abeleolsss,  or  tbrlnnltrs 
a  sect  of  Christians,  probably  of  Gnostic  origin, 
who^  though  praotinng  marriage,  draonneea 
sexual  intercourse  as  a  service  of  Satan,  main- 
taining that  thereby  original  sin  was  perpetu- 
ated. As  Abel  had  not  been  married,  they 
took  their  name  from  him.  Their  numbers 
were  recruited  by  children  whom  they  brought 
up  in  pairs  of  each  sex  under  one  roof.  Thiej 
existed  about  the  4th  century,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  St.  Augustine.  Tliey  lived  near  the 
city  of  Hippo  in  Africa. — Tlie  name  Abei.it>8 
was  given  in  the  18th  century  to  the  members 
of  a  secret  society,  whose  professed  object  was 
to  cultivate  the  honesty  and  candor  of  Abd, 
whom  they  took  for  their  model  and  patron. 

ABEBf,  Atcb,  Eba,  Iba,  Arabic  patronymic 
prefixes  to  pr<)per  names,  corresj)onding  to  the  . 
Hebrew  hen^  son  of.   (See  Bkm.) 

IBEBTAQUIS,  or  Abukli  (If en  of  the  Eastern 
Land),  a  group  of  Indian  tribes  of  the  Algon- 
quin family,  originally  occupying  Uie  present 
state  of  Midne,  and  comprising  the  Oanibas 
or  Abena<piis  proper  on  the  Kennebec,  the 
Etechemins  or  Malecites  as  far  as  the  river  St. 
John,  and,  according  to  some,  the  Pennaoooks 
on  the  Merrimack  and  the  Sokokis  west  to  the 
Conne(  ticnt.  They  wore  ap]»roached  early  in 
the  ITth  I  ( iitury  by  the  English  and  French, 
but  adliered  to  the  latter,  wliose  tiiis-ionfiries 
converted  mo.st  of  tliem  to  (Christianity.  They 
figure  constantly  in  the  New  England  border 
wars  under  the  name  of  Tarranseens,  but  were 
finally  overthrown  and  their  missionary  R&la 
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killed  at  yorridpcwock  in  1724.  Many  had 
emigrated  to  Canada,  where  two  villages  still 
ranaio,  hearing  the  name  AbenaquiSt  at  8t. 
Francis  and  !k'<'nnroiir.  The  remnantB  in 
Mtune  are  called  i'tnubscot!*  and  Passama- 

2aoddie8,  from  the  rivers  on  which  they  reside, 
inother  remnant  is  in  New  Brunswick,  near 
Fredericton.  During  the  American  revolation 
they  embraced  the  canse  of  the  colonies  under 
their  chief  Orono.  Their  language  waa  thor- 
oagldy  studied  by  Father  SetMuihm  BMe,  whose 
dictionary  i»  still  highly  important.  Their  liis- 
torj  has  been  written  hy  the  Kev.  K.  Vetro- 
fldle  (New  York,  1866),  imd  more  fully  by  the 
Kev.  J.  A.  Maurault  f  Sorel,  1860). 

AB£fliCfiUU(i£ti  (Arabic,  Jim  6erraj  or  Zer- 
ragh\  the  name  of  a  distingoished  Moorish 
family,  whose  inortnl  feiul  with  the  Zegris, 
another  noble  family  of  Grauudji,  contributed 
to  the  fall  of  the  Granadian  monarchy.  The 
quarrel  originated  in  the  varying  fortunes  of 
Mohammed  VII.  of  Granada,  in  tlie  earlier 
part  of  the  1  century,  who  was  alternately 
a  monarch  and  an  exile,  and  whose  cauno  the 
Abencerrages  espoused  with  unswerving  tidel- 
itj.  It  is  told  tliat  one  of  the  youths  of  the 
Abencerrages,  having  loved  a  lady  of  the  royal 
house,  was  climbing  to  her  window  when  he 
was  discovered  and  betrayed,  and  the  king,  in 
revenge  for  the  oatrage  on  the  sanctity  of  hia 
harem,  dint  up  the  whole  family  in  a  tower 
or  court  of  the  Alhuiiihra,  and,  letting  loose 
the  fury  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  had  them 
hvteheredhieoldhlood.  TUatrafl^ioaltalehaa 
Ijcen  the  foundation  of  many  poetieal  produc- 
tions. The  inexorable  critioiam  cKf  our  century 
has,  however,  demonstrated  the  Petitions  char- 
acter of  the  roniantic  story.  (See  Conde's 
Mistoria  la  dotninacum  de  Ion  Arabia  en 
Stpana,  Madrid,  1829.) 

ABiL>DBEBG,  one  of  the  secondary  elevations 
of  the  Bernese  Al])ji,  rising  from  the  jtlateau 
of  Interiaohfln  or  Bernese  Obcrlund.  in  the 
canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  S.  W.  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Interlachen,  its  northern  hrt^ie  abutting 
on  the  lake  of  Thun.  It  rises  about  3,500  feet 
above  the  plateau,  and  6,800  above  the  sea 
level.  Its  southern  slope  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  lower  portion  heavily  wooded.  It  is  re- 
garded aa  oa»  of  the  most  salubrious  regions 
of  tibe  Alps.  Ttt  1849  Dr.  "Lon&n  GuggenbUhl 
8elect(.'il  a  site  on  tin-  southem  >lo])e,  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  summit,  for  an  asylum 
for  cretins,  whom  he  hoped  by  oareftd  treat- 
ment jmd  tile  htaUh-iriving  influenret  of  tlie 
climate  to  restore  to  reaaon  and  healthful  de- 
velopment. The  InstitntioD  did  not  aooomplish 
all  that  was  exi)ectcd  from  it,  and,  after  being 
maintained  for  18  or  20  years,  waa  on  the 
death  of  its  founder  given  op.  (See  Oveoiif- 
bChi^  Loris.) 

ABEK  EZEA,  properly  Abraham  ben  Meir  beo 
JEna,  one  of  uie  most  esteemed  biblical  com- 
mentators  among  the  Jews  of  the  l'2th  oentiiry, 
born  in  Toledo,  Spain,  in  luU3,  died  in  Kome 
inimorllM.  HewaaalaodistingniahedaB 


a  physician,  mathematician,  astronomer,  poot, 
and  grammarian,  lie  was  poor,  and  travelled 
extensivelj,  leotoring  before  large  andienoea. 
Ilis  writings,  some  of  wliich  have  lieen  tran-^- 
lated  into  Latin,  are  uunierou:>,  and  evince 
originality,  boldness,  and  independenoe.  His 
style  js  piwiy  and  <rften  ^igrammatio. 

ASKNsllEMy  a  small  town  of  Lower  Bavaria, 
18  m.  S.  W.  of  Ratisl>on;  pop.  abont  1,(>U0. 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  Abasinum  of 
the  Romans.  It  has  a  thermal  spring,  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  a  fine  eastle.  On  April 
20,  1809,  Napoleon  fought  and  defeaUd  the 
Anstrfans  near  Abeosherg,  who  lost  1 2  gnns 
and  20,000  men,  including  the  ]>risonerri  made 
on  the  following  day.  This  was  the  procunsor 
of  the  vietorieeof  Landahnt  and  EekratkhL 

ABEBBSOTHWICK.    Sec  ARnBOATii. 

ABEROIOHBIE.  James,  a  British  general,  bom 
in  SooOand  in  1706,  died  April  28,  1781.  He 
was  romraander-in-chief  in  America  in  1756, 
and  again  in  1758,  on  the  retirement  of  Lou- 
doun. He  attacked  Tloonderoga  July  8,  at  the 
head  of  15,000  men,  and  was  repulsed  with  a 
]cm  of  nearly  2,000  killed  and  wounded.  Be 
then  retreated  to  his  fortified  camp  on  tlie 
south  side  of  Lake  George.  He  was  superseded 
by  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  who  retook  Tlconde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point.  In  IT'jO  he  returned  to 
England,  and  waa  afterward  a  member  of  par* 
liament  and  deputy  governor  of  Stirling  castle. 

ABEBCBOMBlk,  Jehn,  M.  D.,  a  Scottish  phy- 
sician, born  in  Aberdeen,  Kov.  11,  1781,  died 
in  Edinburgh,  Nor.  14^  1844.  He  contributed 
vahinl)lo  papers  to  the  "Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.^'  His  principal  works 
are :  "Pathological  and  Practical  Reeeareheson 
Diseases  of  tlie  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  "  (Edin- 
burgh, 1828,  18.30);  "  Inquiries  concerning  the 
InteUectual  Powers  of  Man  and  the  Investiga- 
tion of  Truth"  (18:in);  "Philosophy  of  the 
Moral  Feelings"  (1833).  The  university  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  tlie  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  in  18.15  Mariachal 
college  elected  him  ita  lord  rector.  He  was 
considertnl  the  first  physician  in  Scotland. 

ABEilCBOMB¥.  Sir  Balph,  a  British  general, 
bom  m  1788,  died  March  28,  1801.  He  was 
descended  from  a  good  Seottish  family,  entered 
the  armvi  and  became  miyor  general  in  1787. 
In  1798  he  went  to  HoUand  in  the  tmsnoceBS- 
ful  Walcheren  expt  dition,  and  pained  universal 
esteem  by  hia  humanity  and  soldierlike  quali- 
ties. He  was  now  made  ooramander>in<ohlef 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  took  several  of  the 
French  West  India  idands.  After  his  recall 
he  was  made  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Ide  of 
Wiplit,  and  showed  his  judgment  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  in  suppressing  a  mutiny  of  the 
Highland  regiments,  who  had  revdtedbeoanse 
they  were  recpiired  to  serve  as  marines.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1798  in 
Ireland,  he  was  sent  there  as  commander-in- 
chief,  but  his  distaste  for  the  service  was  so 
decided  that  he  was  removed  to  Scotland.  In 
1799  he  afiin  served  in  HoUand.  In  1800  he 
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was  sent  to  Egypt  to  act  ngninrt  tho  French 
inra^on  of  that  coantrj,  and  on  March  8, 1801, 
be  made  good  his  landing  at  Aboukir  in  the  face 
of  a  hostile  force,  but  with  considerable  low. 
He  encamped  near  Alexandria,  and  was  at- 
tacked by  the  iVench,  and  on  the  21st  the  bat- 
tle of  Alexandria  was  fought  Sir  Ralph  was 
severely  wounded  early  in  the  action,  but  con- 
cealing his  wf)und,  he  continued  on  the  field, 
giving  hia  orders,  until  after  the  action  was 
over,  and  the  French  had  been  entirely  defeat- 
ed. Uia  dangerous  condition  was  then  made 
known.  He  died  a  week  afterward,  and  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Malta  and  there  in- 
terred. His  -widow  was  created  a  peeress  as 
Baroness  Abercroniby,  with  succession. 

ABEBDASE,  a  town  and  parish  of  (ilamor- 
nnsbire,  S.  Wales,  at  the  junction  of  tho  river 
Dm  with  the  Cjnon,  20  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Car- 


diff, and  4  m.  8.  "W.  of  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  pop. 
of  the  parish  (25  sq.  m.)  in  1861, '82,299 ;  m 
1871,  alK>ut  40,000.  In  1841  the  population 
was  but  6,471.  The  increase  is  due  to  the 
great  extension  of  coal  and  iron  mining.  The 
coal  is  largely  consumed  in  tho  iron  mills  of 
the  town,  and  a  considerable  amount  is  export- 
e<l.  There  are  many  fine  public  and  pnvate 
buildings,  good  water  works,  and  a  public  park. 

ABERDEEN.  I.  Krw,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  situated  l)etween  the 
rivers  Don  and  Dee,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  latter,  512  m.  from  Ix>ndon,  and  114  m.  N. 
by  E.  from  Edinburph;  pop.  in  1871,  88,125. 
It  was  styled  New  Aberdeen  after  its  restora- 
tion in  1386,  having  been  burned  by  Edward 
III.  It  is  incory>orated  by  royal  charter  grant- 
e»i  by  William  the  Lion  in  1179.  The  public 
edifices,  chiefly  of  granite,  are  the  East  and 
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Wert  chnrch,  the  Marischal  college,  the  royal 
infirmary,  the  town  house  and  toltKwtli  or  jail, 
the  post  office,  mechanics'  hall,  and  several  oth- 
ers erected  within  the  last  few  years.   There  is 
a  fine  one-arch  bridge  of  132  feet  span  over  the 
river  Dee,  ojiening  into  Union  street,  which 
is  70  feet  wide  and  a  mile  long,  and  is  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city.    ()ver  the  Don, 
at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  is  a  bridge  of  five 
arche«  and  75  feet  span.    There  are  about  50 
religions  edifices  of  all  denominations,  the 
largeKt  nnml>er  being  Presbyterian.    The  East 
and  We*it  churcli  is  a  noble  pile  170  feet 
lonjr,  with  a  spire  150  feet  high.    The  town 
bou«e  and  tolbooth  are  situated  in  Castle  street, 
and  have  a  spire  120  feet  high.    Marischal  col- 
lege, founded  by  George  Keith,  carl  of  Maris- 
chal, in  1593,  has  an  observatory  and  good  col- 
lection of  instrumenta,  a  museum,  and  a  fine 
library.    Sinc«  1858  it  has  been  incorporated 


with  King's  college  as  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen, which  has  now  21  profewors  and  over  600 
students.  Gordon's  hospital,  founded  in  1729 
by  Robert  Gordon,  is  a  schtwl  for  boys,  who 
are  admitted  from  8  to  11,  and  kept  until  15 
years  of  age,  and  on  quitting  the  foundation 
are  entitled  to  receive  an  apprentice  lee  of  £10 
or  £7.  The  other  charitable  institutions  are 
the  royal  infirmary  and  liirmtic  nxylura,  the 
general  diniwiifiary,  two  ophthalmic  institu- 
tion.s,  the  cVuickshank  asylum  for  the  blind, 
Dr.  Carnegie's  hosnital  fbr  destitute  female 
children,  the  Midbdlio  fund  for  granting  pen- 
sions of  £5  to  £15  to  widows,  and  tho  female 
orphan  asylum,  which  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  wliose  inmates  are 
trained  for  domestic  service.  The  cross  on  the 
east  of  Castle  street  is  a  monumental  structure 
of  remarkable  beauty.  The  mtirket  is  com- 
modious, built  in  two  floors,  with  galleries 
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ranning  around  the  whole.  Tlic  commerce  nnd 
manafaotime  of  Aberdeen  are  extensive. 
Ships  of  1,000  to  1,600  tons  are  built  here. 

Cotton  manufitcturcs  employ  4.000  liands, 
liueus  and  wooUena  each  as  many  more.  The 
Aberdeen  granite  is  used  all  OTer  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  larirc'ly  eximrttd.  Alxrdeen  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  uortiieru  whale  fishery. 
The  Vietona  dock  baa  a  water  area  of  40 
acres.  Tliero  are  water  works  whioli  supply 
the  town  from  the  river  Dee.  There  h  rail- 
way oommanication  direct  with  London.  The 
town  h*  governed  by  !i  provost,  four  bailiea, 
8  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer,  with  12  other 
members  of  council.  IL  Old,  a  town  of  great 
antiquity,  situated  one  mile  N.  of  the  new 
town,  near  tlie  uioutli  of  the  Don ;  pop.  about 
2,000.  Kliig*a  ooUege,  founded  in  UM,  is 
situated  here. 

ABERDEEN,  Earls  ef,  viscounts  of  Formnrtin 
and  barons  of  Haddo,  Methlic,  Tnrvis,  and  Kol- 
lie  in  the  Scottish  peerage,  and  Visoounta  Gor- 
don in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
family  is  an  ((ffshunt  of  the  ancient  Sooteli 
famihr  of  the  Gordons. — Sir  John  Gubdon  of 
lo  was  created  a  baronet  in  1649  by  Oharies 
I.,  as  a  reward  for  his  servicen  in  the  battle 
of  Turriff  between  that  monarch  and  the  par- 
liamentary forces.  Being  taken  prisoner  after 
a  desperate  defence  of  the  lionse  of  Kellie, 
he  was  long  imprisoned  in  the  nave  of  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  at  Edinburgh, 
which  from  him  took  the  familiar  name  of 
*•  Haddo's  Hole,"  and  wjia  at  length  beheaded 
in  UU.').  His  estates  remained  under  seques- 
tration till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  when 
they  were  restored  to  his  oldest  son,  Sir  John 
Gordon,  who  died  in  li'iG't. — Sir  Gkoboe  Goh- 
DOir  of  Uaddo,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
was  in  1683  elevated  to  the  Scottish  peerage, 
by  the  titles  above  mentioned.  On  tlie  revo- 
lution the  new  earl  resigned  office,  and  de- 
elined  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam of  Oranire,  but  he  appeared  juiain  at  court 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  opposed  the 
onion  of  Scotland  and  England  flrom  his  seat  in 
l)!irliaiiieiit,  and  <rKd  in  1720.  aged  ft:t. — Georoe 
Hamilton  (ioBoox,4th  carl,  born  in  Edinburgh, 
Jan.  28.  1784,  died  Deo.  14,  18^0.  He  was 
educateil  at  Harrow,  and  at  St.  John's  oollcL'e. 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1804. 
While  still  a  young  man  he  Aranded  a  club,  the 
members  of  which  must  have  made  a  journey 
to  Greece.  In  1806,  thougli  only  22,  he  was 
deeted  aa  one  of  the  16  Scottish  representative 
peers,  and  mt  remained  until  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  the  realm  in  his  own  right  in  1814,  as 
Viscount  Gordon  of  Aberdeen.  In  1813  he 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Vienna  as  a  secret  envoy 
to  detach  Austria  from  her  enforced  alliance 
w  itli  Napoleon.  He  succeeded,  and  w.us  soon 
afterward  again  sent  to  Vienna,  and  arranged 
the  preliminaries  between  the  emperor  Francis 
and  J»)achim  Murat,  kin;r  of  Naples,  for  tbi' 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  ot 
Naples.  Daring  Canning^a  ministry  he  was  in 


opposition.    In  1828,  the  dnke  of  Wellington 

having  formed  a  ministry  on  high  tory  princi- 
ples, Aberdeen  became  secretary  of  state  for- 
foreign  affairs,  remaining  in  office  till  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  and  opposing  the  Greek  war  of  in- 
dependence, but  TBToring  the  abortion  of' the 
test  and  corporation  acts,  and  the  Catholic 
emancipation  act,  while  resisting  the  movement 
for  paniamoitary  reform.  On  the  death  of 
George  IV.  Aberdeen  resigned  with  Ids  col- 
leagues. He  afterward  toolc  a  conspicuous 
part  in  endeavoring  to  reunite  the  Seottiah  na- 
tional church.  From  1841  to  1840  he  was 
again  seeretary  ft)r  foreign  affairs,  in  the  min- 
istry of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  participated  in 
settling  the  northeastern  and  Oregon  bound- 
ary questions  with  the  United  States.  On  Dec. 
88,  1862,  he  became  prime  minister,  but  was 
compromised  in  j>nblic  opinion  by  his  attempt 
to  evade  the  Crimean  war,  and  by  its  blunders 
after  it  was  begtin,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign Oct  7,  1855,  when  he  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter.  He  had  been  president  of  the 
society  of  antiiiuaries,  and  in  1822  |)ubli.shed 
"  An  in(][uiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in 
Grecian  Architeotare.** — Oionon  Bamwwo 
GoRi>oy,  6th  earl,  bom  Deo.  10,  1841,  lost  at 
sea  Jan.  27,  1870.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in 
1864.  In  1866  he  embarked  in  a  sailing  Teasel 
from  Aberdeen  for  St.  Jolms.  N.  B.,  and  dur- 
ing the  voyage  volunteered  tu  till  the  place 
of  a  disabled  seaman.  This  occupation  he  re- 
sumed after  some  time  spent  in  travel,  made 
several  .short,  voyages  under  the  name  of 
George  Henry  Osborne,  acted  as  a  commercial 
agent  at  Pensacola,  and  was  licensed  as  a  mate 
in  New  York  in  1867,  and  as  a  captain  in  18(j.S. 
In  January,  1870,  he  shipped  as  mute  of  the 
three-masted  schooner  Hera,  bound  from  Bos- 
ton to  Melbourne,  and  on  tne  ibnrth  day  out 
Avns  swept  overboard  in  a  storm.  He  had  for 
some  time  kept  his  family  advised  of  his  wan- 
derings, but  as  all  replies  to  his  letters  misear- 
ried,  he  ceased  writint'.  An  a;:>  nt  -Jont  out  in 
search  of  him  succeeded  witlt  great  diHiculty 
in  traoing  his  8nbflo<)nent  career. 

ABERDEENSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
on  the  N.  E.  coast,  between  lat.  SO"  62'  and 
57°  42'  N.,  and  Ion.  1'  4U'  and  8»  48' W.; 
length,  87  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  36  m. ;  are:i, 
1,985  w].  m.,  or  1,270,740  acres,  l)einK  alxtiii 
one  si.xteenth  of  all  Scotland;  pop.  in  lh71, 
244,607.  It  contains  S'S  parishes  and  parts  ot* 
six  others,  and  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Mar.  Formartin,  Buchan.  tiariocb,  and  Strath- 
bogie.  On  the  8.  and  S.  W.  Iwrders  of  tbo 
county  are  the  Grampian  hills.  The  Higti- 
lands  of  thi--  district  inrbiil,>  .some  of  the  high- 
est mountains  in  bcotland,  Ben  Maediiui, 
Oaimtoul,  Ben  Ayon,  and  Cairngorm,  fVom 
whi<di  last  the  tine  yellow  pi  bMe  .sio  nuudi  used 
in  Highland  dress  and  ornaments  talies  its 
name.  The  Scottish  Icings  used  to  hold  for- 
inidable  tratlierings  to  hunt  the  red  deer  in  tho 
wilds  (»f  Hraemar;  and  the  abundance  of  uure- 
fkilly  preserved  game  makes  the  district  atiU  « 
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f:4Vorit«  rendezvous  of  sportsmen.  The  Bullcrs 
of  Bacban,  near  Peterhead,  are  also  an  at- 
tTKtive  object  to  the  tomrfat  The  ehief  rivers 
»re  the  Doe  and  the  Don.  The  climate,  ex- 
cept in  the  tnoantaia  districts,  is  mild,  and 
wheat  pro:<pera.  Oattle,  aheep,  pi|r^  eggH,  and 
batter  are  transported  by  Bteaiii  t'rnni  Alier- 
deeo  to  London^  to  the  Tiuoe  of  about  £1,00U,- 
(MO  annoallj.  Granite  ie  the  most  important 
mineral  prodnotion.  Besides  the  queen's  es- 
tate of  Balmoral,  Aboyuu  castle,  belonging  to 
die  earl  of  Aboyne,  Haddo  house,  seat  of  the 
fsrl  of  Aberdeen,  Huntly  Iwlpe,  of  the  duke  of 
Kichmond,  and  Forbes  castle  are  noteworthy. 

AlUDEYIBrE  {earduOu  fptmu),  nl.«o  called 
the  siskin,  a  small  Enmponn  son;:  liinl.  which 
breeds  in  the  north  of  £urope,  and  vi.Hits  Eng- 
hod,  France,  aod  Qermanj  during  the  winter 
■aiaon  only.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
imcD  variety  of  the  canary  bird,  with  which 
i:  i§  so  far  connected  that  it  will  interbreed 
Tith  it  in  confinement,  when  the  prodaoe  is 
what  are  known  by  bird  fiuiciers  as  moles. 
Its  length  is  about  4f  inches,  its  tail  short  and 
forked.  Its  upper  parts  are  variegated  with 
oBre  browTL,  yellow,  and  pale  green,  tbefeath- 
i-r«  }>(.ing  edged  with  yellow;  its  bill  and  legs 
are  light  horn  brown.  Its  note  is  soft  and 
plessant  It  bdlda  in  the  topmost  hranehea 
of  pine  trees,  and  lays  four  or  five  bluish  white 
eggs,  speckled  with  purplish  red.  Its  Latin 
aiaie  eordusli$  expresses  its  fondness  for  the 
neds  of  the  thistle. 

IBEKNirrHY,  Jolii.  an  English  surgeon, 
bom  i-itid-r  in  Srotlaiid  or  Ireland  in  1764^ 
died  at  Enticld,  April  18,  18:11.  He  wa>*  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Blick,  surgeon  to  St.  IJar- 
tholomew's  hospital,  London,  and  afterward 
of  the  celebrateu  John  Uonter.  Early  in  his 
career,  in  a  work  entitled  "  The  Constitutional 
Origin  and  Treatment  of  Loral  Diseases,"  he 
established  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
wliich  surgical  operataons  have  since  been  con- 
<lui  te<l.  His  hold  and  successfiil  operations  of 
tying  the  carotid  and  external  iliac  arteries 
Mtabfidied  his  reputation,  and  almost  revoln- 
tioaiied  surgi-ry.  He  arquircil  great  distinc- 
tion as  an  anatomist  and  physiologist^  soo- 
eseded  Sir  Charles  Blidc  at  St.  Barth  Momew  Si 
wa*  appointc'l  surgeon  to  Christ's  hospital  in 
and  in  Ibl-i  professor  of  anatomy  and  .sur> 
gery  to  the  roytd  college  of  sorgeons.  His 
works  bet'arae  text  books  in  nearly  all  the 
1Hii^*s^  colleges  in  Europe  and  America.  Ho 
contriboted  th<-  utKitotnical  and  physiological 
&rti<  K-s  to  Dr.  Hoes's  '*  Cyclopa'dia  "  from  A 
to  C,  and  publi>hed  numerous  tracts,  treatises, 
md sugicnl au'l  j -liv si ological  essays.  One<tf 
Ihe  most  popular  and  well  known  of  his  works 
Us  "Surgical  Observations,"  the  pe- 
of  which  he  almost  invariably  recom- 
to  his  patients.  His  last  production 
Ossoed  a  few  months  prior  to  Us  death)  was  a 
«dllecte<I  and  rtvi^.l  edition  of  Us*' Lectures 
« the  Theory  and  Tractioe  of  Surgery."  His 
vritings  are  remarkable  for  dewnese^  concise- 


ness, and  simplicity.  His  simple  and  impree- 
sive  style  of  lecturing  never  failed  to  enonain 
his  audience,  despite  nia  dogmatism  and  con- 
tempt of  others'  opinions.  His  private  diurac- 
ter  was  admirable,  bat  in  public  his  manners 
were  nnoonth,  ehorlish,  and  eaprieions.  Many 
anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities  are  current. 

ABEUATION.  I.  Aberradsa  ef  Ugkt,  the  al- 
tmation  of  apparent  position  in  a  heavenly 
body,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  observer  is  car- 
ried along  by  tiio  earth's  motion,  the  velocity 
of  which  is  a  measurable  quantity  in  relation 
to  the  velocity  of  light.  The  aberratiim  of 
light  is  therefore  duo  to  the  combined  eltect 
of  the  transmission  of  light  and  of  the  earth's 
motion.  The  stdution  of  all  prolilcins  to  wliich 
it  gives  rise  is  due  to  the  u.stronomers  of  the 
last  centorv;  their  calcolations  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  minutest  practical  oDserva- 
tions,  made  with  the  most  elaborate  and  lai^jpest 
astronomical  instnuiu  nts  constmeted  in  some 
observatories  chietiy  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing this  amount  of  aberration.  It,  at  a  time  when 
rain  drf)ps  were  falling  in  a  perfect  calm  per- 
pendicular to  the  earth^s  sorlaoe,  we  were 
standing  on  a  platform  car  on  a  ndlroad  track, 
and  rapidly  moving  forward  or  backward,  the 
drops  would  strike  us  under  an  angle  deviating 
from  the  perpendlonlar  in  proportion  to  Hie 
swiftness  of  our  motion.  The  direction  of  this 
deviation  would  in  either  case  be  toward  the 
dde  we  are  moving  to,  and  this  is  ezaoUy  the  oase 
with  the  light  coming  to  us  from  the  heavenly 
bodies.  This  is  evident  when  we  compare  the 
direction  of  the  rain  drops  with  that  of  the 
li^rht,  and  that  of  the  car  witli  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  yearly  orhit.  If  now  the  direc- 
tion in  which  liglit  reaches  us  be  changed,  the 
apparent  position  of  tlie  IxmIv  from  which  the 
liglit  proceeds  must  be  changed  also.    Let  A  B 
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represent  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  S  M  the  ray  of  light  from  a  fixed  star  S ; 
the  motion  of  tho  earth  tVoin  B  toward  A  will 
cause  the  light  to  come  in  the  direction  S'  A, 
and  the  star  will  appear  to  stand  in  8'.  If  0  D 
represents  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  orhit 
half  a  year  later,  thus  moving  in  an  opposite 
direction,  the  star  T  will  for  the  same  reft> 
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Ron  appear  to  stand  in  T'.  If  the  velocity 
of  our  earth  was  so  much  slower  as  to  be 
for  oor  most  delioate  Inslraiiiento  inoompara- 

Ud  to  the  Vflocity  of  lipht,  no  apfjurent  in-  ' 
flnence  wuiild  be  exi-rteU  on  the  apparent 
direction,  and  thero  would  be  no  appreeiable 
aberration;  but  the  relntion  happens  to  be 
within  the  pale  of  uctuul  nieajturement.  Tak- 
ing tilA  of  the  earth's  yearly  orbit  in 
round  numbers  at  600,(M>0,000  inlK'W  and  tlie 
length  of  the  year  at  31,5oO,y;Jl  st'Conds,  the 
▼elooity  ot  our  eartli  is  nearly  19*2  miles  per  i 
leoond ;  and  light  being  transmitted  at  the  rate  ' 
102,000  miles  per  second,  it  is  clear  that  i 
it  travels  about  10,000  times  faster  than  the 
e&rOn,  If  now  we  ooosider  that  an  eoaal  ve- 
lod^  woold  oluutigie  the  direetion  of  tne  per- 
penucular,  or  1)0°,  into  its  half,  or  45**,  we  see 
that  a  velocity  of  only  raSi^  would  doTiate  1 
the  angle  approxfanttely  ra.W  of  45**,  or  about 
16  s^'conds.    This,  however,  is  a  rough  esti- 
mate; trigonometrically  calculated,  we  obtain 
more,  nameljr,  80  seconds.    This  now  mntt 
be  the  maximum  aberration  pr<Hluced  by  the  ! 
yearly  luotion  of  the  earth  on  the  "position  of  i 
an  stars  observed  at  right  angles  to  the  direo- 
tion  of  that  motion.    They  must  all  a[)i>enr 
displaced  to  an  amount  of  20"  forward,  and  ; 
ttus  is  in  fiMt  observed  in  all  heavenly  bodies  | 
at  riffht  nnf.'los  to  tlio  plfine  of  the  ecliptic.    As  ' 
aft<'r  six  mmitliH.  the  i-arth  moves  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  at  the  other  side  of  the  SUD,  wis 
displacement  must  be  observed  in  an  opposite 
direction  after  the  lapse  of  every  halt  year, 
making  a  total  displacement  of  40"  in  the 
poaition  of  all  the  stars  situated  near  the  pole* 
of  the  eoliptio ;  therefore  they  appear  to  na^e 
a  yearly  movement  in  small  ellii>8e8  of  40" 
mean  diameter,  or  about  one  fortieth  the  di-  i 
ometer  of  the  moon.  IL  AlenallaB  In  Opllci| 
IiLstmBfnts.    As  white  light  is  composed  of 
colored  rays  of  different  refrangibility,  any  i 
kind  of  refraction  mttst  split  it  np  into  rays  of  | 
different  cnlnrs.    This  is  called  dispersion.  .\s 
the  convex  lenses  used  in  telescopes,  micro-  i 
scopes,  and  other  optical  instruments  refract 
the  light  to  f<x'al  points,  this  dispersion  causes 
an  inhnite  numljer  of  foci.    Those  consisting 
of  the  most  refrangible  rays,  tlie  violet,  are 
the  nearest  to  the  lens,  and  tliey  follow  in  the  ' 
onler  of  their  refrangibility — blue,  green,  yel- 
low, orange,  and  red;  the  focus  of  the  last  is 
the  furthest  distant  from  the  lens.    This  grand 
defect,  called  chromatic  aberration,  is  correct- 
ed by  tiie  oonstmotion  at  Mhromatio  lenaea. 

Chromatic  AWrrtUon. 

(See  Achromatic  Lens.)    The  course  of  the 
fajt  prodndng  ehromatio  aberratioii  is  repre- 1 
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sented  in  the  adjoine<l  figure,  in  wliich  A  T5  i» 
the  lens,  V  the  focus  of  the  most  refrangible  or 
violet,  and  R  that  of  the  least  refrangible  or  red 
rays. — Another  defect,  called  spherical  aberra- 
tion, arises  from  the  nature  of  the  curve  used  in 
manag  lenses  and  reflectors.  Geometry  proves 
that  pjirallel  rays  can  only  be  refracted  and  re- 
dected  to  a  single  focus  by  a  parabolic  curve; 
however,  lenses  and  reflectors  are  ordinarily 
ground  as  parts  of  a  sphere,  which  differs  from 
a  {>arabola  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the 
amomit  of  curvature  increases  toward  tha  cen- 
tre or  axis.  The  conse(^nence  is  that  a  sec- 
tion of  a  sphere,  not  having  curvature  enough 
toward  this  point,  has  an  infinite  number  of 
foci  at  difi'erent  distances;  thoae  formed  by 
parts  nearest  to  the  axis  will  be  tlie  ftarthevt 
ofl',  while  those  ft»nned  by  the  refractions  or 
reflections  near  the  oiroamference  of  the  lens 
or  mirrar  will  be  the  nearest.  The  two  figures 
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fiven  here  represent  the  case  of  this  aberratioii 
yreftuctionandreflecticn:  O  D  is  the  lens,  of 

which  the  rays  passing  near  the  centre  P  aro 
united  in  F,  wiule  the  rays  passing  near  tbo 
circumference  D  O  nnite  nearer  to  the  lens  in 
K.  n  11  i-i  the  cnrved  mirror  or  reflector  which 
retle<;ts  the  rays  U  i  and  W  K  falling  on  it  near 
its  centre  in  N,  while  the  rays  8  O  and  T  H, 
falling  on  it  near  the  circumference,  are  brought 
together  much  nearer  in  M.  When  the  aper- 
ture of  the  lens  or  mirror  is  small,  for  instance 
only  rt^  or  about  ,V,  part  of  the  circuniterence, 
tliese  (liilereiices  are  practically  inupiireciuble ; 
but  when  the  aperture  must  be  large,  as  is  the 
case  with  astronomical  telescopes,  peculiar  ar- 
rangements are  contrived,  so  that  in  making 
tlie  lenses  or  reflectors  a  curve  is  obtaiuM 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  parabolic  form. 

ABEBT8TW1TH,  a  seaport  town  Of  Cardigan- 
shire, Wales  near  the  outlet  of  the  Y.^-twith 
and  Rheidiol,  89  m.  S.  £.  of  Cardigan ;  fKjip, 
is  1871,  6,896.  It  is  a  bathing  place,  and  him 
considerable  commerce  and  cxten-ive  fisheriea. 
In  the  vicinity  are  many  lead  mines. 

AnYAm  (\b,w  Fr.  aj^ftay«r,  to  expect, 
wait  for ;  Fr.  hiyer,  to  gape),  a  law  term  im- 
plying expectation,  suspense,  though  by  the 
signification  preferred  by  the  best  authors  the 
thing  in  abeyance  is  conceived  to  be  in  the 
remembrance  or  consideration  of  the  law. 
The  title  to  a  ship  captured  in  war  is  said  to 
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b«  ia  ftbeysnoe  imta  oondanuuitioB  to  the  cap- 
tor by  the  prize  court.  Sd  nn  e^^tate  of  inher- 
ttaooe  or  the  fee  was  said  to  be  in  abeyance 
whm  Hun  was  no  one  in  tMing  in  whom  it 
conld  rest,  as  in  the  case  of  a  jrrant  to  A  for 
Kfe,  remainder  in  fee  to  the  heirs  of  IJ,  who 
was  then  living :  as  there  can  be  no  hdr  of  ft 
fiving  man.  the  feo  was  snid  to  be  in  abeyance 
Util  B'a  death.  Mr.  Fearuo,  an  acute  writer 
DM  the  Iaw  of  real  property,  denounced  the 
taeory  of  an  abeyance  as  an  absurd  fiction ; 
and  be  contended  with  great  ability  that  In  the 
eaee  jost  supposed  the  estate  of  inheritance 
was  not  in  abejanoe  daring  B'b  life,  but  re- 
mained in  the  grantor  of  the  life  eetcte  until  the 
h^peniDg  of  the  condition  on  which  it  mifrht 
jttm  to  Wa  heirs  devested  him  of  it.  The 
principle  of  abeyance,  however,  haa  always 
^t.HMl  tVi>t  in  the  law,  and  has  carried  with  it 
very  practical  results.  The  pUm  of  the  feudal 
fjvteai,  whioh  reqnired  that  there  should  al- 
ways be  some  one  ready  to  rendi-r  tlie  military 
and  other  feudal  servicee  to  the  lord,  fixed  the 
rale  of  the  feodnl,  and  later  <jf  the  eommon 
law,  that  tla-re  must  always  be  a  tenant  of 
thid  freehold,  and  that  that  must  never  be  in 
mheymot.  It  was  difficult  for  ft  long  time, 
^owever,  to  get  rid  of  the  abeyance  of  the  fee, 
tiut  i>,  of  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  estate, 
<iiHtingnished  (h>m  mere  portkma  of  it  like  a 
/ivehold  life  estate.  But  the  recognition  of 
the  rule  caused  great  embarrassments ;  for  dur- 
ing' the  suspentiion  of  the  fee  there  was  no  one 
to  defend  the  title,  or  take  any  of  those  remedies 
in  respect  to  llie  property  which  depended  on 
the  ab^lute  ownership.  The  doctnne,  there- 
fottf  came  to  be  regarded  with  more  and  more 
dinTor,  and  ita  ineonTtiriettoee  inspired  from 
tine  to  time  some  of  the  mo^t  important  re- 
iirai  of  the  law.  Blackstone  says  in  one  of 
Ms  arfomeaita,  that  the  ftmoos  rale  in  Shel- 
ley'-^ ca^.'  it<  ()ri;.nn  and  adoption  to  the 
aversion  of  the'  common  law  to  the  suspension 
of  ettfttea  throngh  the  operation  of  abeyance ; 
and  tJif  >:inu'  <{iirit  of  the  law  helped  to  break 
down  the  limitation  or  creation  of  remote  and 
eootingent  remainders. 

IIIID,  Bahr  eL    See  Kile. 

ABUTHiE,  a  Hebrew  high  priest,  the  son  of 
Ahimelech^  who  wan  slain  by  haul  for  receiving 
David  when  a  fugitive.  He  was  for  a  long  time 
faithful  to  David,  especially  during  Absalom's 
rebellion,  when  he  accompanied  the  king.  He 
afterward,  however,  took  part  in  the  rebellion 
of  Adonijah,  and  was  in  oonaeauence  deprived 
iif  the  priesthood  and  baniahed  flrom  the  capi- 
tal by  ooloraon. 

in  (properly,  ffoieth  kaMb,  the  month 
of  the  ears  of  mrn),  the  fint  month  of  the 
Mosaic  Hebrew  year,  corresponding  nearly  to 
•V  Aprfl.  After  the  BftDylonlu  ei^tivity 
this  month  was  called  Nisan,  month  m  Uos- 
Boms  or  flowers.    (See  Nisa.n.) 

iBm,  WHbflia  Hensaaa,  a  Germaa-Rnsrian 
natnrali<  born  in  Berlin,  Dee.  11.  180R.  He 
graduated  in  Ib^l  at  the  university  of  iierlin, 


I  Tinted  Italy  and  SloDf,  and  pnblishod  Erldu^ 

trrnde  Ahhihhinrjen  ron  geoiogutfhen  Erschfi- 
\  nungen.,  beoftachUl  am  Ve^ut  ttnd  Aetnn  \H'.VH 
\  und  18M  (l^erlin,  1887),  and  Utier  die  Xutur 
I  find    den   Znyfniivirnhnng  der  rulkaninchen 
Jiildungea  (lirun>wiek,  1841).     In  1H42  he 
became  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  univer- 
sity of  r)orpat,  and  in  1858  a  member  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  academy  of  sciences.    He  has 
explored  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Caucasus, 
Russian  Armenia,  nortliern  Persia,  and  Dagbes- 
tan,  and  published  in  the  German  and  French 
'  languages  many  works  relating  to  the  paheon- 
1  tology,  geology,  &c.,  of  those  regions,  besides 
his  contnbnnons  to  the  hnlletins  and  memoira 

'  of  tlie  St.  I\tersbur<;  acrtdeiiiv  since  184^3. 

AEIMELECH.  I.  A  PhUistine  king  of  Gerar, 
into  whose  domfadons  Abraham  remoTed  after 
the  destrnctinti  of  Sodom.  The  latter,  from 
motives  of  prudence,  pretended  that  Sarah,  iiis 
wife,  was  nb  sister,  whereupon  Abim^ech 

'  took  her  from  him,  intending  to  malce  her  his 
concubine.  Hy  divine  command,  however,  he 
restored  her,  rebuking  Abraham  for  his  frand. 
Another  Philistine  king  of  Gerur  of  the  same 
name  was  similarly  deceived  by  Isaac  in  regard 
to  Hebekali.  and  dso  rebuked hinL  IL  A  son 
of  Gideon  by  a  Sbechetnite  concubine,  who 
made  himself  king  after  murdermg  jill  his  70 
brethren  except  JotiunD,  and  was  killed  after 
a  reign  of  three  years  while  besiei^g  the 
tower  of  Thebe2.    (See  Hkbbews.) 

ABUVGEB,  JasMs,  Lord,  an  English  lawyw, 
bom  in  Jamaica  about  1769,  died  in  London, 
April  7,  1844.  He  is  better  known  and  re- 
membered as  Sir  James  Scarlett.  He  was  a 
member  of  parliament  for  Peterborough  from 
1818  to  1880,  afterward  for  MaldoD,  Ooekei^ 
niouth,  and  Xor\vi<  h.  He  was  at  first  a  nuxl- 
erate  whig,  but  gradually  became  a  stanch 
tory.  As  an  advocate  he  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  his  day,  and  his  practice  was 
immensely  lucrative.  His  oratorical  powers 
were  of  the  nost  persoaslve  charactsr;  hla 
f?peech  usually  assumed  alnio-jf  a  eonversft- 
tional  tone  with  the  jury,  and  he  had  the  art 
of  appearing  to  address  himself  to  each  of  his 
auditors  individually.    He  was  attomey-gen- 

]  eral  from  April,  1827,  to  January,  1828,  and 

I  again  from  May,  1829,  to  November,  18:10.  In 
December,  1884,  he  was  nppoiittt  rl  h)rd  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  aiul  on  .Inn.  12,  1836, 
he  was  raided  to  thepeera(;e  as  Baron  Abinger. 

ABINCiTO.\,  Fran  res,  an  English  actress,  l>ora 
about  1731,  died  in  London,  March  4.  1815. 
Her  father  was  a  common  soldier  named  Bar- 
ton. She  was  employed  as  a  child  in  running 
errands,  and  afterwaH  as  a  flower  girl.  Her 
first  appearance  as  an  actress  was  on  the 
boards  of  the  Haymarket  in  the  character  of 
Miranda  hi  "The  Bns>  I  ! y.  '  1765.  She  had 
previously  married  Mr.  .\liington,  her  inusio 
master,  from  whom  she  separated  in  a  few 
months.  At  Dublin  she  was  a  great  fiivorite^ 
and  when  Gnrrick  in  17(i-)  invited  her  to 

1  London,  she  soon  became  the  first  comio 
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actress  of  tlio  dny.     She  bndo  a<liou  to  the 
Htage  April  12,  17U9,  and  kit  at  lier  death  a  | 
legacy  to  each  of  the  theatrical  Amde. 

ABIPOIVES,  n  tribe  of  South  Arnericnn  Indians  ' 
who  inhabited  the  district  of  C'iiat  i)  ill  Paru{ruay,  i 
bntnow  occupy  the  territory  lying  bt-tween  San-  { 
ta  Fc*  anil  St.  Jago,  C!if:t  of  tbu  Parunii  rivor. 
Our  accounts  of  tliii^  einguhir  people  arc  mainly  , 
derived  from  Dobrizhoffcr,  who  lived  among  I 
them  seven  years  at  the  end  of  the  last  centu- 
ry.    His  volumes  were  traiit.lat(.<l  from  the 
lliatin  by  Miss  Coleridge  (8  vols.  Bvo,  1822). 
The  whole  tribe  at  that  titne  did  not  nunilH?r 
above  5,000.    They  practise  tattooing.  The 
men  are  of  tall  stature,  good  swimmers,  and  j 
exDert  horsemen.  The  women  practise  infiui> 
ticide  to  a  great  extent,  Imt  suckle  those  in- 
fknts  they  permit  to  live  for  the  sjjace  of  two 
Tears.   In  counting  they  can  go  no  further 
llian  tiiree.  Bee  A.  d^Orbigny,  DShmm*  Ami- 
ricain,  vol.  ii. 

AUUKATION,  OaU  ef,  usuaUj,  an  oath  by  i 
wMdi  one  renoanoes  allegiance.  But  ancient- 
ly in  England,  and  before  21  .TnmoH  I.,  ch.  28,  ' 
§17,  one  who  had  b^en  guilty  uf  a  felony,  and  1 
who  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  sanctuary  of  a 
church  or  churchyard,  iniLrlit  upon  c(mft'S.'»ion  ' 
of  his  crime  take  an  oath  before  a  coroner  that  i 
]ie  would  abandon  or  renonnoe  the  country  for  | 
aver,  and  thereupon  he  was  permitted  to  k  avt> 
it  in  8al*ety.    The  statute  just  named  took  , 
away  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and  with  it  | 
tills  privilege  of  abjuration.    Fornjerly  t<x),  in  ' 
England — for  extunple,  under  the  statute  of 
85  Elizabeth,  ch.  1 — any  jterson  above  the  age 
of  16  years  who  refused  to  hear  divine  service 
or  incited  others  to  abstain  from  attending  it, 
and  by  speech  or  in  writing  denied  her  njiyes- 
ty's  authority  in  causes  ecclesiastic^  was  re- 
quire<}  to  conform  and  make  snbmissitm  to  the  ] 
church,  or  else  to  abjure  the  realm  forthwith  I 
and  for  ever,  before  the  justices  at  the  assizes 
or  in  sessions. — ^Tbe  oath  of  abjuration  in 
respect  to  the  sovereign  came  into  use  in  Kut: 
land  after  the  restoration,  and  was  changed 
ttfm  time  to  tnne  nntU  in  the  6  George  III. 
it  took  the  form  which  it  retained  till  1858. 
All  clergymen  and  public  oflScers  were  re- 
qnired  to  take  it  on  coming  to  their  places,  to- 
gether with  the  separate  oaths  of  nllegianco  and 
anpremacy.   The  statute  <»f  21  and  22  Victoria, 
ch.  48  (1868).  displaced  these  three  oaths  by  a 
single  one  wliidi  embraced  the  elements  of 
all  of  them.    It  ended  with  the  words.  and 
I  make  this  declaration  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."    In  ordinary  cases  Jews  had  been 
excused  from  adding  these  words,  but  until 
1868  no  statute  authorized  their  omission  from 
the  parliament^iry  oath  ;  .so  that  when  in  1850 
Baron  de  Rothschild,  and  in  1851  Mr.  Salomons, 
had  come  into  the  house  and  refused  to  take 
the  oath  in  its  full  form,  they  were  declared 
incapable  of  sitting  as  members.    The  statute 
of  21  and  22  Vietoriii,  ch.  49,  however,  author- 
ized the  bouses  to  dispense  with  the  obnox- 
ious words  in  the  eaaa  of  Jewa,  and  tbia  nu- 


thority  was  thereupon  exercised  in  favor  of 
iiaron  de  Kuthsohihl ;  and  in  1860  a  standing 
order  on  tlie  sabjeot  was  made  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  special  re-nlntions  in  sejiarato 
instances.  But  the  statute  of  2\i  and  60  \  icturia, 
ch.  19  (1866),  removed  all  difficulty  by  dropping 
the  embarrassing  clause  altogether  from  the 
parliamentary  oath. — Under  the  United  States 
statute  relating  to  naturalization,  the  subject  of 
a  foreiL'Ti  state  who  seeks  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  is  required  to  declare  on  oath  or 
affirmation,  before  the  court  to  whidh  he  ap- 
|)lie8,  that  he  absolutely  and  for  ever  renounces 
and  abjures  all  allegiance  and  tidelity  to  every 
foreign  power,  authority,  or  sovereignty  what- 
ever, and  particularly,  and  by  name,  to  the 
foreign  prince  or  potentate,  state,  or  sover^ 
eigntv  of  which  ho  has  been  Iiitherto  a  subject. 

ABIUU8U,  or  Ibdi^  the  oountrr  of  the 
Abkbaaiana,  a  warlike  tribe  l>etween  uie  Black 
sea  and  tlic  Caucasus,  which  has  been  con- 
quered by  the  Kussians.  It  is  bounded  N.  and 
N.  E.  by  the  land  of  the  Cireasrians,  E.  by 
Suanetbi.  S.  E.  by  Mingrelia,  and  S.  and  "\V. 
bv  the  Black  sea.  Its  area,  vaguely  limited,  is 
about  10^000  sq.  m.  Under  the  Roman  empe- 
ror .Tustmian  the  Abkhasians  became  Chris- 
tians, but  subsequently  they  adopted  Moham- 
medanism, to  wnich  religion  they  still  nomi- 
nally belong,  tliougli  tlieir  religion  in  fact 
consists  of  a  barbarous  mixture  of  Ciiristian, 
Moslem,  and  heathen  notions  and  usagMb  Tba 
country  was  formerly  <livided  into  ten  commu- 
nities, the  most  important  of  which  were  Ab- 
khasia  jiroper  (with  80,000  inhabitants),  the 
Tziebehla  (8,000),  Samurzakan  (9,800),  and  the 
country  of  the  Jigets  or  Zadzes  (10,000).  Ab- 
khasia  proper  has  again  had  since  1771  an  he- 
reditary dynasty  of  its  own,  that  of  the  bber- 
vasbidze,  whicb  since  1884  has  been  under 
Russian  sovereignty.  The  residence  of  the 
prince  is  at  iSoyuk-bu  (pop.  about  6,000).  On 
the  coast  the  Russians  liave  fbrtifled  several 
I'laces,  the  mo.st  important  of  which  isSukhum 
Kaleb,  or  Baglata  (poji.  800),  supposed  to  be 
the  me  of  the  ancient  Dioscuriaa,  where  ao- 
cording  to  Pliny  300  diflerent  tril»es  used  to 
trade.  About  15,000  Abkhasians  have  of  late 
emigrated  from  Russia  to  Tork^. 

IBLinOX,  a  r  eligious  ceremony  in  mmy  por- 
tions of  the  world.  In  the  Catholic  <  liurch  it 
means  the  deanring  of  the  cup  after  the  Lord's 
supjier,  and  is  applied  to  the  wine  and  water 
with  which  the  priest  who  consecrates  the 
host  w&shes  his  hands. 

ABNER,  the  son  of  Ner,  cousin  of  Saul  and 
the  general  of  his  troops.  He  was  greatly 
love<l  l>y  Saul,  and  faithful  to  him  until  his 
death,  and  then  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
Ishboshetb,  Saul's  son,  to  whom  he  preeerved 
the  throne  of  Israel  for  seven  years  ajxainst  the 
I  rival  claims  of  David.  At  length,  Ishbosheth 
I  having  aconsed  him  of  improprie^ea  with  one 
of  his  father's  concubines,  he  went  over  to  tho 
cause  of  David.  But  the  aid  he  might  have  ren- 
dered to  that  king  waa  cot  off  by  hia  anddco 
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deitb  st  the  haaid  of  Joab,  DtTld^s  captain, 
who  was  probably  moved  with  jealousy  at  the 
iDflaenoe  of  so  powerful  a  rival  for  the  king's 
fkror,  though  Xoab  aUcged  that  the  object  of 
the  assaannatioii  was  to  aven<;e  the  dentli  of 
his  brother  AsaheL  David  was,  or,  as  inti- 
mated bj  Josephns,  pretended  to  be,  deeply 
af^ictcd  at  the  <Icatii  of  Abner,  and  lamented 
Mm  in  a  sort  of  funeral  dirge. 

AM  (Bwed.  Abo),  a  oity  of  Russia,  in  Fin- 
land, capital  of  the  frovornraent  of  Aho-Hjor- 
nebtirg,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Aurtyoki, 
not  far  from  where  it  How  s  into  the  prulf  of 
Bothnia,  2R0  m.  W.  l)y  X.  of  St.  PetersluirL' : 
pop.  in  1870,  21.830.  It  was  founded  in  HOT 
by  the  Swede.s,  and  was  the  capital  of  Finland 
till  l^Ut.  A  bishopric  was  estabrnluMl  here  in 
the  l;Jth  century.  In  1827  the  greater  part 
of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  tire,  inelndln([f  the 
Hniversity  buildinjfs  urid  tlie  library,  contain- 
ing 40,0lK)  volumes.  The  university  was  re- 
biSlt  tai  Helsingfors,  the  new  capital  of  the 
province.  Abo  Is  still  the  seat  of  considerable 
trade. — The  peace  of  Abo,  concluded  Xu^.  17, 
1743,  between  Sweden  and  Roflsia,  terminated 
the  strajrjrle  between  tho^e  countries  com- 
menced in  1741,  at  the  instigation  of  France, 
in  order  to  prevent  Russia's  participation  in 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  succ<^ion.  During 
thw  contest,  the  blonders  of  the  Swedi-sh  gen- 
tiral-*  enabled  the  Russians  to  take  possession 
of  Finland.  The  empress  Elizabeth  offered  to 
rerton  the  greater  part  of  the  province,  on 
OOft^on  that  Sweden  should  t  l<  <  t  Prince 
Addphns  Frederick  of  Holatein-Eatin  suooes- 
«or  to  the  throne.  th\»  demand  Sweden  oom- 
plied  «  itli  ,Tuly  4,  1743. 

ABO-KJdBXHMHUS,  one  of  the  governments 
of  the  grand  dnoh  j  of  Ffailand,  sitaated  on  the 
Finnish  and  Bothnian  £riilf>;  area,  0.8fi9  sij.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1867,  819,784,  nearly  all  Lutherans. 
Capital,  Abo. 

IBOHEY,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Da- 
homey, Afriwkin  lat.  59'  N.,  Ion.  1°  20'  E., 
100  BL  N.  N.  W.  of  Hadagry ;  pop.  about  60,- 
(^1.  It  is  about  oi^bt  miles  in  cirrtimfiTcnre. 
surrotiinled  by  a  tlitch,  and  entered  by  si.\  gate.s, 
all  of  which  are  ornamented  with  human 
skolls.  It  contains  three  royal  palaces  of  two 
stories  each.  Within  the  palaces  are  barracks, 
k  wlii.  li  tlie  5.000  Amazons  of  the  king's 
winy  live  in  celibacy,  guarded  hv  ennuch.s. 

IWBKIIfES.  See  Amkrk  a.n  Indians. 

MBIIM  (Lat  dhortn*,  a  miscarriage),  the 
pfematnre  expulsion  of  thi-  f<ptiis  or  «-n)bryo, 
•t  so  early  a  period  that  it  is  incapalile  of 
living,  and  the  pregmnuqr  ia  conaequently  un- 
fraithil.  In  the  human  apecies,  a  child  may 
often  continue  to  live  and  be  reared  if  born  jw 
early  as  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy;  and 
these  accordingly  are  said  to  be  cases  of  "  pre- 
natore  birth."  Nevertheless,  if  a  child  bom 
after  the  seventh  month  and  before  thenatnral 
t«rm  of  parturition  should  at  once  die  in  con- 
Mqoence  of  such  nrematnre  birth,  this  would 
ibobeaoaae  of  abortloiL  In  the  earlier  and 


middle  periods  of  pregnancy,  the  death  of  the 

f<ptu8  sometimes  takes  place  from  internid 
causes,  and  it  is  soon  afterward  discharged 
from  the  nterns,  to  which  it  has  iMOome  a 
source  of  irritation.  Thu.s,  wliotber  the  fa-tus 
die  in  consequence  of  premature  delivery,  or 
whether  the  premature  delivery  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  fo'tus.  all  such  cases 
are  generally  included  under  the  term  abor- 
tion. Alwrtion  is  sometimes  produced,  by 
various  means,  with  the  criminal  intent  of 
getting  rid  of  the  product  of  conception,  and 
thus  preventing  the  Irfrth  of  a  living  child.  Ail 

siidi  means  are  dan^rerous  to  the  mother,  and 
may  readily  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  Tlie  |)ro- 
duction  of  abortion  for  this  purpose  is  tliere- 
fore  douV)ly  criminal,  since  its  first  object  is  the 
destruction  of  the  life  of  the  fu>tus  or  child ; 
and  this  object  is  furthermore  accom)dished  at 
the  risk  of  death  to  the  mother. — The  legal 
and  medical  sciences  are  not  quite  in  accord 
u|>on  the  matter.  The  increasing  frequency  of 
this  practice  of  abortion  in  the  most  en- 
lightenu<l  communities  at  the  present  day  has 
attracted  to  it  the  particular  attention  ofiihy- 
sicians ;  and  they  urge  that  the  evil  cannot  bo 
suppressed  without  the  enactment  of  laws  not 
only  more  severe  but  of  a  ditferent  chanicter 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  existed.  They 
insist  that,  as  the  first  and  most  essential  step 
in  the  course  of  a  reform  of  the  law.  the  legis- 
lature must  not  only  abandon  the  old  idea  that 
the  quickening  of  the  child  is  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  its  life,  but  uuist  proceed  directly  upon 
the  fkct^  especiallv  emubasized  by  modern 
medieal  science,  t»at  the  life  of  the  ftatnre 
human  being  begins  at  the  very  instant  of  con- 
ception ;  that  not  only  therefore  must  the  old 
criteria  of  oriminality  which  depended  npon 
■  luickening  be  abandoned,  but  the  protection 
of  the  foetal  life  must  be  the  direct  object  of 
the  law,  no  less  than  the  protection  of  the  life 
or  well-beiii-T  of  the  mother,  or  the  general 
conservation  of  public  morality  and  decency. 
It  win  be  seen  on  an  examination  of  the  later 
statutes  that  a  substantial  advjmce  toward 
these  positions  has  been  made  by  legislation 
during  the  last  20  years. — For  the  purpose  of 
an  intelliu'ent  view  of  the  existing  law.  and  in 
anticipation  of  still  further  legislation,  some 
facts  npon  the  physical  side  of  the  sabject  may 
be  well  kept  in  tnind.  Tlie  fietiis  cannot  l>o 
properly  regarded  at  any  |H5rieMi  of  it.s  existence 
as  merely  ^MtrteiiMfttm  MoInX  as  the  phrase 
is;  that  is  to  say,  as  an  essential  constituent 
p.irt  of  the  mother.  The  ovum  does  not  origi- 
nate in  the  uterus,  but  alter  impregnation  ia 
lodged  there,  beini:  totally  (li<iM)nne<'ted  from 
the  organism  of  tlie  mother  during  the  transi- 
tion ;  and  it  ia  attached  to  the  uterus  for  the 
simple  purposes  <»f  .shelter  an<l  nutrition.  The 
human  form  is  developed  and  is  visible  in  the 
ffBtns  even  before  the  period  of  its  quickening. 
This  term  quickening  is  the  name  given  to 
those  phenomena  of  different  sorts  by  wtiich 
action  in  the  totua  is  manifaeted  to  the  mothw. 
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Thia  mere  incident  of  propro^Hive  development 
appears  at  no  abeoloteljr  certain  time,  but  osa- 
alqr  between  the  llBth  and  180th  days  after  con- 
ception. Viability  of  the  foetus  does  not  (U  perKl 
necessarily  on  its  a^e,  though  it  ia  usually  not 
viable,  or  capable  of  fMag^  oefore  the  l«pee  of 
seven  months  after  conception  ;  yet  it  tiiay  be 
at  undotenninable  periods  before  that  time. — 
Ihoogh  the  legal  offences  relating  to  abortion 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  positive  statates, 
jet  it  is  sometimes  material  to  determine 
whether  an  act  of  this  character  it  oriminid  at 
common  law,  as  the  phrase  is ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  general,  oostomary,  and  nn- 
written  law.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  best 
writers  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  at 
common  law  the  wrongful  deatmetion  of  an 
unborn  child  wus  u  hitjh  misdemeanor,  and 
that  at  an  earij  period  in  England  it  was 
deemed  mnrder.  There  are  no  reported  cases 
confirming  this  view,  but  two  pnssaj:iN  df  Hrat  - 
ton  and  Fleta  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Though  they  are  in  some  respects  of  obscore 
meaning,  yet  they  are  noteworthy,  not  only  Jis 
being  the  earliest  declarations  on  the  subject 
contained  in  English  law  books,  but  because 
the  nilos  tliey  lay  down  are  so  far  advanced  be- 
yoml  those  of  the  Englisli  law  even  of  to-day. 
Both  books  were  written  in  Latin,  the  former 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (121f>-1272),  the  hit- 
ter in  that  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307).  Bracton 
says:  any  cue  dudl  ham  given  blows  or 
drugs  to  a  pregnant  woman,  in  conseqnence  of 
which  she  shall  have  aborted,  if  the  child  were 
abeady  formed  and  animate,  and  estiecially  if 
animate,  he  is  guilty  of  homicide."  The  autnor 
of  Fleta  says:  "  Whoever  shall  have  done  vio- 
lence to  a  pregnant  woman,  or  shall  have  given 
her  drugs  or  blows  so  as  to  produce  an  abor- 
tion, or  to  prevent  oonoeptioo  (ut  non  eonei' 
jn'iif)^  if  tljo  fn'tus  w!is  already  formed  and 
animate,  is  a  homicide;  and  likewise,  whoever 
shall  have  given  or  takra  drugs  with  the  in- 
tent to  i>revent  generation  or  conception  (fo/i- 
ceptio).  So,  too,  the  woman  is  guilty  of  a 
homicide  who  has  destroyed  her  anunato  child 
in  her  womb,  by  potions  or  things  of  that 
sort."  These  pjissagis.  it  will  be  noticed,  pro- 
nounce tiie  mother's  destruction  of  her  unborn 
quick  child  a  homicide.  The  present  law  of 
England  declares  that  any  woman  being  with 
child,  and  whether  qniek  or  not  is  iidi&rent, 
wlio  uses  drugs  or  any  other  means  to  procure 
her  nii.scarriage,  is  guil^  of  a  I'clony,  and  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  only.  Coke,  who 
lived  in  the  i6th  century,  s«ys  in  his  third  In- 
stitute that  "  if  a  woman  be  onick  with  child, 
and  by  a  potion  or  otherwise  Killeth  it  in  her 
wombL  or  if  a  man  beat  her  whereby  the  child 
dieth  m  her  body  and  she  is  deUvwed  of  a  dead 
child,  this  is  a  great  misprision.illdno  murder." 
In  this  passage  occurs  the  reference  to  tlie 
oaiekening  of  the  child,  which  has  always 
down  to  a  very  recent  period  been  made  an 
essential  element  in  the  degree  of  criminality 
in  EngUsh  acta  rdating  to  abortioa  With 


reference  to  the  common  law  on  the  subject, 
it  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and 
New  Jersey,  that  it  is  not,  apart  firmn  statates, 
an  indictable  offence  to  use  means  ui)on  a  prej:- 
nant  woman,  with  her  consent,  for  the  j)ur]iuso 
and  with  the  effect  of  procuring  an  abortion, 
unless  tlie  mother  were  quick  with  child.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  from  this 
that  very  grave  and  even  capital  offences 
may  not  be  involved  in  such  an  act  as  that 
referred  to  even  at  common  law ;  for  in  such 
a  caae^  as  Chief  Justice  Shaw  remarked,  if 
the  woman's  death  ensued,  the  party  making 
the  attempt  would  be  guilty  of  murder,  and 
this  whether  the  woman  con.sontod  or  not; 
for  the  act  is  done  without  lawM  purpose^  is 
dangerous  to  life,  and  the  consent  of  fne  wo- 
man no  mflve  annuls  the  legal  imputation  of 
malice  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  dueL  And 
ftirtherm(n«,  as  to  the  child  prodaoed  1^  a 
criminal  abortion,  if  it  fairly  live  after  birth 
and  then  die  from  injuries  received  in  the  body 
of  the  mother  before  its  birth,  it  is  deaily  a 
case  of  homicide.  In  Pennsylvania  the  courts 
dissent  from  the  view  as  to  the  common  law 
which  is  taken  in  the  states  first  mentioned. 
It  was  there  dechired  that  miscarriage,  both  in 
law  and  in  ptiy.^iology,  means  the  bringing 
forth  ot  tlic  lu  tus  (»efore  it  is  perfectiy  foraied 
and  capable  of  li\  in^,',  and  tliat  it  wus  of  itsdf 
a  dagrant  crime  at  common  law  to  attempt  to 
procure  the  miaoafXte^  or  alwrtion  of  a  wo- 
man ;  that  it  was  a  cnme  against  nature  which 
obstructed  the  fountain  of  life,  and  therefore  it 
was  punishable.  To  the  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner  that  the  indictment  was  de- 
fective, because  it  ought  to  and  did  not  allege 
that  the  woman  was  quick  with  child,  it  w:t.> 
answered  by  the  court  that  that  was  not  the 
law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  any  where;  tlmt  it  wa.snot  tlie  murder  of 
a  living  child  which  constituted  the  offence, 
Imt  tiie  destmcticn  of  gestation  by  wicked 
means  and  again.st  nature ;  and  that  the  mo- 
ment the  womb  is  instinct  with  embryo  life 
and  gestation  has  begun,  the  crime  may  be 
committed. — But  practically  the  actual  law  on 
the  subject  exists  only  in  the  statutes.  The 
princi]>al  Engli-sh  acts  of  modem  times  are 
those  of  43  George  111.,  ch.  58,  §  2 ;  9  George 
IV.,  ch.  81,  §  14;  7  William  IV.;  and  1  Vic- 
toria, ch.  86,  $  6 ;  all  of  which  are  dis|daced  by 
the  present  law  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  ch. 
100,  58,  59.  The  first  of  these  acta,  known 
as  Lord  Ellenborough's  act,  provided  that  any 
person  who  should  wilfully,  maliciously,  and 
unlawfully  use  means  .  .  .  with  intent  to 
cause  and  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  wo- 
man being  quick  with  child  was  a  felon,  and 
shoidd  suffer  death ;  and  the  act  ftarther  pro- 
vided that  in  any  such  case,  if  the  woman  was 
not  found  to  be  quick  with  child  at  the  time  of 
the  oommlnloii  of  the  act,  the  offender  should 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  liable  to  fine,  impris- 
onment, pillory,  transportation,  &c  The  stat- 
ute of  9  George  IV.,  ch.  81,  known  as  Lord 
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leV  act,  did  not  differ  sobstantially 
the  former,  bat  farther  provided  afruinst 
the  QW  of  initnmients.  The  next  statute  [>ro- 
vided  that  whtwoevcT,  with  intint  to  procure 
(he  misoarriage  uf  anj  woman,  shoold  use  un- 
hmM  means,  Ae.,  dMNdd  be  guilty  of  Moaj 
and  liable  to  tran^^portation  for  life  or  not  Io«8 
tban  16  years.  The  present  statute  provides 
dntevety  wooian  bemg  with  ehild  who,  with 
intent  to  [trornre  Ikt  own  miscarriage,  shall 
anlawfiilly  a^IiiiiQiater  to  herseli'  drugs,  or  um 
iiiitmmenta,  and  whoMMver  with  mnilar  in- 
tent, whether  the  woman  be  or  be  not  with 
ciiiid,  shall  use  the  like  unlawful  nieana,  shall 
be  gailty  of  felony,  and  liable  on  conviction  to 
peoal  servitude  for  life  or  not  less  than  three 
years,  or  to  iinprii»onment.  Supplyinj^  or  pro- 
rnrin^  anything  knowing  that  it  is  to  be  used 
vith  intent  to  procure  the  misoarriage  of  anr 
voman.  whether  she  be  or  be  not  with  child, 
is  •misdemeanor. — Of  the  more  recent  statutes 
01  the  United  States,  that  of  Maine  (revision  of 
1871)  provides  that  whoerer  adminieters,  &o., 
to  any  woman  prejmant  witli  child,  whether 
Mcb  child  be  quick  or  not,  &o.y  if  the  act  is 
toe  witii  intent  to  destroy  the  ehild,  and  the 
child  is  destroyed  before  birth,  shall  bo  ['Uii- 
iihed  by  imprisonment  not  more  than  tive 
TMitor  by  fine  not  exeeeding  $1,000;  and  if 
done  with  intent  to  product'  tTie  miscarriapeof 
sach  woman,  by  imprisonment  not  more  than 
one  year  and  by  6ne  of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
The  statute  of  iUinois  ot"  IHOO  enacts  tliat  any 
per»0D  who  hj  any  means  shall  caune  any 
pregnant  woDiia  to  inisoarry,  or  shall  attempt 
to  procure  or  produce  such  miscarriage,  shall 
be  liAble  to  imprisonment  not  less  than  two 
Dor  more  than  ten  years ;  and  if  by  any  such 
•ttetnpt  the  death  of  the  woman  slmll  be 
snMO,  the  party  offending  shall  be  guilty  of 
murder,  and  be  punished  as  the  law  retjuires 
fat  thai  offence.  But  this  crime  may  be  com- 
■itted,  IS  has  already  been  shown  by  the 
'''inion  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  indci>endent!y 
vi  aaj  statutory  provision  to  that  eifeot.  In 
MiMMii  (revision  of  1870)  the  wiUhl  killing  of 
»n  unborn  qnlck  child  by  any  injury  to  the 
mother  which  would  be  murder  if  it  resulted 
ia  the  death  of  tlie  mother,  is  mandaughtor  in 
the  finrt  degree ;  and  every  person  who  shall 
lue  means,  die.,  on  a  woman  pregnant  with  a 
<]aick  child,  with  intent  therd>y  to  destroy 
wch  child,  unless  the  act  is  necessary  to  ])re- 
Krre  life,  iic.,  shall,  if  the  death  of  such  child 
or  mother  ensue  from  the  means  so  employed, 
h«gnilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  second  dc- 
P«e;  and  every  person  who  shall  wilfully  ad- 
minister to  or  use  means  on  any  pregnant 
womsn  with  intent  thereby  to  procure  an  abor- 
wn,  snlssn  necessary  to  save  life,  or  advised 
"7  physicians  to  be  so  necessary,  is  guilty  of  a 
""''^nBeanor,  and  is  punidiable  by  imprison- 
■ttt  tor  one  year  or  by  fine  of  $500,  or  by 
^"O'b.  In  IVnnsylvania  the  statute  (18f)0)  pro- 
rtde«  that  if  any  person  shall  unlaw  ftilly  use 
~  ~i  en  any  woman  pr^ant  or  quick  witii 


child,  or  supposed  to  bo  so,  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure the  miscarriage  of  the  woman,  tmd  she. 
or  any  child  of  which  she  may  bo  quick,  shall 
die  in  conscqnenc-e  of  such  unlawful  acts,  the 
otfender  is  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  is  Uable  to 
fine  not  exoee&ig  $500  or  to  be  imprisoDed 
not  exceeding  seven  ycnrs ;  and  it  is  further 
provided  that  if  any  person,  with  intent  to 
procure  the  misoarriage  of  any  woman,  shall 
use  unlawful  moans  upon  her.  lie  shall  also  be 
guilty  of  felony  and  sul>ject  to  a  tine  nat  ex- 
ceeding $500  and  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  three  years.  The  latest  statutes — for 
example,  those  of  New  Jersey,  lUinoifi  (IbtiH), 
Kansas  (186b),  and  New  York  (18Q9)— do  not 
require  that  the  woman  be  quick  with  child, 
but  only  that  she  be  "pregnant"  or  "with 
child."  The  Ohio  statute  of  1867  is  to  the 
same  effect,  but  differs  in  its  phraseology  from 
the  statutes  of  any  of  the  other  States.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  person  who  shall  administer  or 
advise  to  be  administered  to  any  woman  preg- 
nant with  a  TitaHsed  embryo  or  ftetos,  at  any 
sta^'o  of  utero-pestation,  any  medicini-  or  sul>- 
stauce,  or  employ  any  other  means,  with  intent 
thereby  to  dee^v^  saeh  Titalised  embryo  or 
f(L»tus,  unless  necessary  or  adnsed  Ity  physi- 
cians to  be  necessary  to  save  the  Ui'e  of  the 
mother,  shall,  in  ease  of  the  death  of  sooh 
embryo  or  foetus  or  mother  in  consequence 
thereof^  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  pnnidubie  by  im])risonment  from  one  to 
seven  vcanj.  In  Massachusetts,  bv  the  present 
statute,  tiie  oli'euder  is  guilty  of  felony  if  the 
mother  die  in  consequence  of  the  act,  and  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  from  tive  to  twenty 
years;  and  if  she  does  not  die,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment not  more  than  seven  years.  The 
present  statute  of  New  York  was  enacted  in 
1869,  superseding  that  of  1846.  Tliis  earlier 
act  declared  that  every  person  who  should  ad- 
minister to  any  woman  pregnant  with  a  qniok 
child  any  drug,  or  use  any  instrument  or  other 
means,  with  intent  thereby  to  destroy  such 
child,  shoold  in  ease  of  the  death  of  sa<m  child 
or  of  such  mother  be  guilty  of  man^luu^'hter  in 
the  second  decree.  The  act  of  1869  omits  the 
word  "quick,"  saying  "with  child,"  and  with 
regard  to  tlie  intent  suh^ititiites  the  words 
"  with  intent  thereby  U)  produce  the  mi.scar- 
risge  of  any  such  woman ;"  and  it  preserves  the 
provision  that  in  case  the  death  of  such  child 
or  of  such  woman  be  thereby  jiroduced,  tlic 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  manslauu'hter  in  the 
.second  dofrreo.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
omission  of  any  criterion  of  quickening,  and 
the  pro\'ision  resiK'cting  the  death  of  the  child, 
make  the  crime  possible  from  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  gestation.  Under  the  former  statutes 
it  was  also  an  essential  element  of  the  crime 
that  there  should  be  an  intent  to  destroy  the 
child ;  now  that  intent  is  fanmaterisi],  and  if 
there  was  the  mere  intent  to  procure  the  mis- 
carriage, and  the  death  of  the  ohild  is  pro- 
dooed,  the  crime  is  committed.  The  statutes 
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here  selected  represent  fairly  the  present  st-ate 
of  tlie  statutory  law,  and  especially  the  more 
recent  leg;islation  on  the  topic. — In  a  late  cane 
in  MaiMaciiasetta  the  court  was  Inclined  to  hold 
that  an  indictment  could  not  be  maintained 
there  if  the  fcetus  had  lost  its  vitality  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  so  that  it 
could  never  mature  into  a  living  child.  In  a 
similar  case  in  Vermont  it  was  held  not  essen- 
tial that  the  totos  should  b«  alive  when  the 
attempt  was  made.  Where  the  language  is 
general,  us  fur  example,  "  with  intent  to  pro- 
cure the  niiscarriaffe  of  any  womaUi"  it  ia  im- 
material whether  the  woman  was  or  was  not 
profrnant  at  the  time.  The  "administering" 
or  ''causing  to  he  takeu,^'  usually  mentioned 
in  the  statutes,  does  not  require  an  actual  de- 
livery hy  the  hand  of  the  defendiint.  Thus  it 
has  been  held  that  one  administere«l  poison  to 
another  by  mixing  it  in  her  eoffee  and  putting 
it  in  her  way.  And  these  words  have  been 
held  to  be  answered  by  proof  that  one  gave  the 
drag  to  the  woman  with  directions  how  to  uso 
it,  and  she  did  use  it,  though  not  in  the  de- 
fendant's presence.  In  New  Jersey,  under  a 
statute  which  provided  tliat  if  any  person  mali- 
cionsly  or  without  lawful  justilication,  with  in- 
tent to  cause  the  miscarriage  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  should  udviise  or  direct  her  to  take 
any 'drug,  it  was  held  that  the  actual  taking  or 
BwaHowmg  of  the  drag  by  the  woman  was  no 
element  of  the  crime ;  the  defendant  was  guilty 
within  the  statute  if  onlj  he  gave  the  advice 
with  the  intrat  there  dedarra.  In  this  ease 
the  court  added  that  the  do^i^rn  of  the  statute 
was  not  to  prevent  the  procuring  of  abortions 
BO  much  as  to  guard  the  healtli  and  life  of  the 
mother  against  the  consequences  of  such  at- 
tempts. The  word  "malicious"  in  these  stat- 
ntes  does  not  require  nroof  of  cruelty  or  wan- 
tonness or  revenge,  it  is  enough  that  there  is 
no  legal  justification ;  and  there  is  no  such 
Jnstifloation  in  the  consent  of  the  woman,  nor 
though  the  real  motive  wn-j  to  screen  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  from  public  exposure  and  dis- 
grace. The  patient  In  OMes  of  abmtion  is  not 
technically  an  accomplioe  in  the  offence  so  as  ; 
to  be  disqualified  from  testifying;  but  as  she  is  > 
in  almost  all  cases,  by  virtue  of  her  consent, 
implicated  in  the  moral  wronft  this  oiroum- 
stance  wonid  flrirlf  affect  her  eredibility. 
Wliere  tin.-  statute  shiij»ly  requires,  as  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  the  act  shall  have  been  done 
**anlawftiU7,"  the  indictment  need  not  oharge 
that  it  was  malicious  and  witliout  lawful  justi- 
fication; and  the  word  unlawfully  precludes 
any  posnWIity  of  inference  that  tibe  aot  was 
done  for  thi-  jinrj)osc  of  saving  the  life  of  the 
woman,  or  lUHli  r  any  other  circumstance  which  j 
would  afford  a  legal  Justification.  The  present 
statut<'  <'f  Ohio  (1^07)  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  j 
to  print  or  publish  advertisements  of  drugs  for  j 
the  exclurive  use  of  women,  or  of  any  means 
for  preventing  conception  or  producing  miscar- 
riage, or  to  keep  any  such  articles  for  sale  or 
gratuitoQs  distribution.  A  similar  statute  was 
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passed  in  New  York  in  1809,  and  in  Pennsjl- 

vaiiia  in  1870. 

IBOIyKIit,  an  Egyptian  port  about  1'2  in. 
N.  £.  of  Alexandria.  In  the  bay  of  Aboukir 
was  fought,  Aug.  1,  1798,  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Nile  or  of  Aboukir,  between  the  French 
fleet  sent  oat  &Qm  Toulon  under  Brueys  with 
Bonaparte  and  an  army  on  board,  and  the 
English  t\vK-t  sent  in  pursuit  under  Admiral 
Nelson.  Though  the  French  fought  desperately, 
the  engagement,  which  was  begun  at  duik, 
ended  at  daybreak  in  a  great  victory  for  the 
English.  Only  four  French  vessels  escaped; 
the  French  lost  more  tiian  6,000  men;  the 
English  killed  and  wounded  were  hut  895. 
Nelson  was  slightly,  Brueys  mortally  w  ounded. 
The  story  of  the  bimle  is  filled  with  examples 
of  individtijil  bravery  on  both  sides. — At  Abou- 
kir, on  July  23,  1799,  Honaparte,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  almost  annihilated  the 
Turkish  army  under  Mustaitha  Pasluu 

ABOIT,  Etesad,  a  French  author,  born  ut 
Dieuze,  Meurthe,  Feb.  14,  18'28.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  and  in  the  French  school  at 
Athens.  Ilis  literary  talents  had  already  be- 
come noted  when  in  1855  he  published  La 
Griee  eont^mporains,  which  mado  him  cele- 
brated both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  next 
produced  in  the  Herve  dm  Ueux-JIondes  a 
novel  entitled  lolla.,  which  became  the  occa- 
sion of  a  controversy,  in  which  he  was  aoeoNd 
of  publishing  i>rivate  papers.  After  tliis  he 
brought  out  novels  and  plays  very  rapidly^  and 
oontribnted  much  to  tiie  press.  His  Rot  ia 
vwntagncn  (isnfi)  increased  his  reputation  as  a 
witty,  pungent  writer.  Though  not  generally 
successfnl  as  a  playwright,  he  made  a  hit  by 
his  play  entitled  f'inffff,  on  leu  millions  df 
la  luahniirde  (atterward  called  Oaetana),  in 
which  hhaip  political  and  religious  allusions 
abound.  His  most  popular  novels  are  G<r- 
maine  {ly67)  and  Aladelon  (1863).  He  has 
also  published  Rome  contempwaine  (18G;}),  Le 
Progrh  (1864),  V Assurance  L\i  BC 

du  'trarailleur  (1868),  and  Le  Fellah  (1870). 
As  a  contributor  to  the  Gaulou  newspaper 
(1867-70)  he  criticisi <1  tlie  ministers  of  KajM>- 
leon  III.,  while  he  paiil  i  ourt  to  the  emperor 
himself,  who  made  him  an  officer  of  the  legion 
of  honor  in  1867,  and  in  February,  1670,  ap- 
pointed him  member  of  the  council  of  state. 
On  the  out!>ri  ak  cf  Xhv  wm-  in  July,  1870,  he 
accompanied  MacMahon's  army  to  Alsace,  &» 
correspondent  of  the  8oir  newspaper;  bnt 
after  the  battle  of  Worth  ho  barely  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  He 
contbuee  (1879)  his  eonneotion  with  the  Soir. 
His  marriage  in  1864  with  Mile,  de  (iuillervillt'. 
of  Konchuroiles,  nearKouen,  made  him  atHmnU 

IBBMIDAIIA,  a  magical  word  with  the 
ancients,  sui)posed  to  possess  some  talisiuanio 
properties  when  inscribed  and  partially  re- 
l>eated  in  a  trirmgular  form^  so  as  to  be  resd  b 
different  directions,  upon  a  square  piece  of 
paper  or  linen,  folded  ami  worn  as  an  amufct 
w  variously  used  in  ineantationa. 
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AMilUH  (on^buStf  Abbam),  the  lInC  pHri- 

■reh  of  the  Hebrews.    See  Hkbrkwb. 

ftr^*"*"  A  SIHCTA  CLAKi,  a  German  preach- 
er, whom  proper  name  was  Uuucu  vox  Me- 
•SKJC  bom  at  Krfihenbeinistetten  in  Swabia  in 
1W2,  died  in  Vienna,  Dec.  1,  1709.  Ho  was 
«n  Aagnstinian  monk,  and  preached  sncli  witty 
and  powerful  sermons  that  the  German  empe- 
ror appointed  him  ooart  chaphun.  He  wrote 
■  Iloteh  Voichr  ''Jndaa  the  Arch  Knave," 
^F'ui  and  Shame  on  the  World,'*  &o. 

AnAlfm,  a  town  In  Portagaew  Estrema- 
dura,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Tn;riis. 
80  m.  N.  £.  of  Lisbon;  pop.  in  ItiOS,  5,6U0.  it 
It  mrroiinded  bj  a  Tery  fertile  and  highly  eol- 
tivatetl  plain,  dotted  with  TiUaceB  and  vilhis, 
bat  lA  ciiiedy  important  as  a  i:^tarj  position, 
eommanding  one  of  the  fironlier  roaoa  from 
Spain  into  Portntxal. 

ABRAJITt2S.    I.  Aado«bf  JEn«t,  duke  of,  a 
French  soldier,  born  at  Hus.sy-If-(Jr!Uid,  liur- 
jrundy,  Oct.  23.  1771,  died  in  Montbard,  .lulv 
29,  1813.    lie  was  educated  fur  the  law,  but 
m  1793  eallflted  in  the  army  asa  volanteer.  and 
by  his  conrafre  won  the  9<jl»ri<|net  of  "  the  Tem- 
pest."   He  attracted  Bonaparte's  attention  at 
the  mege  of  Tonlon,  and  a  close  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  the  two,  Janot^s  devotion 
to  bis  ijuperior  amounting  almost  to  fanaticinn. 
He  accompanie<l  Bonaparte  to  Italy  as  bin  aide- 
de-camp,  and  won  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
campaign  of  1T9T.   He  distingnished  himself 
in  Epvpt.  and  was  in;i<le  lirik'udier  general.  A 
wound  received  in  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer, 
wlio  waa  not  aa  enthnriaatio  a  Bonapartiet  as 
himself,  delayed  his  return  to  France,  and  he 
landed  at  Marseilles  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Mawago.   He  was  forthwith  appointed  to  the 
coniniand  of  PariA,  and  a  few  months  Liter 
umrrieil  Mile.  Laure  de  Penuon,  and  wiu^iiiude 
general  of  division.    But  his  own      well  as 
nia  wife's  indiscretions  were  so  distasteful  to 
Napoleon,  that  in  180:J  he  reriiove<i  Juiiot  to 
thecomnianfl  of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  '^anny 
of  Eni:!and."    On  the  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire Junot  w  as  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel- 
treneral  of  the  hussars,  received  a  pension  of 
du.UOO  franca,  and  a  little  later  the  grand  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor;  but  he  oonld  not  con- 
ceal his  disa|>pointment  at  not  having  been 
l^aoed  among  the  first  marshals  of  the  empire, 
ms  disHarisfkctkm,  his  improper  behavior  and 
lavish  cxpenditarSi^  coupled  with  his  wife's 
eooenthcitica,  caoaed  the  emperor  to  send  them 
for  a  wliile  into  honorable  exile;  and  Jnnot 
was  in  180.^  appointed  ambjissador  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  diatingoiahed  himself  only  by  oeten- 
tatkn.  In  the  eaaie  year  he  went  to  uermany 
without  permi-ssion.  and  arrived  in  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.   In  1806  he 
was  again  appointed  governor  of  Paris  and 
command,  r  of  the  first  iiiilitnrv  .livision  ;  but 
his  follies  again  coinpromis<-d  iiim,  and  in  1807 
he  vsa  sent  to  Spain  to  take  command  of  the 
srmy  that  waa  to  invade  Portugal.     At  the 
head  of  25,000  men,  hastily  collected  and  ill 


provided,  he  marched  from  Salamanca  Nov.  IS ; 
reached  the  frontier  at  Alcantara  amid  extretne 
privation  and  sulieriug;  gained  the  town  of 
Abrantes,  whence  hie  title  vi  duke,  Nov.  23; 
and,  without  pausing  a  moment,  seized  Lisbon 
(Dec.  1),  at  the  head  of  only  1,500  grenadiers, 
most  of  whom  were  so  worn  out  that  they 
seemed  to  be  only  walking  skeletons.  Display- 
ing enormous  activity,  he  got  possession  of  the 
principal  forir.  sst.  s  of  the  kiii^rdoin,  and  reor- 
ganised and  strengthened  his  exhausted  forces : 
bnt  his  success  was  soon  dieoked  by  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Artliur  Wcllesley  with  an  Enfrlish  army. 

I  Junot  was  defeated  at  Vimieiru.  and  constrained 

I  by  the  eonvoition  of  Cintra,  Aug.  28,  1808,  to 
evacuate  Portn^ral.  Landed  at  La  Hochelle 
with  his  troops  by  the  English  deet,  he  imme- 

I  diately  joined  Napoleon,  who  toolt  him  back  to 
S|)ain,  where  he  was  jdaced  in  conmmn<i  of  the 
third  corps,  then  besieging  Saragossa.  Ilepar- 

'  ticipatod  in  tlieoampaign  of  1809  in  Germany, 
and  in  1810  was  sent  back  to  Spain,  where  ho 

I  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face  by  a  bullet. 
In  1812  he  commanded  a  corps  of  the  invading 
army  in  Russia ;  but  his  slow  operations  did 
not  satisfy  the  emperor,  who,  instead  of  em- 
ploying him  actively  the  next  year  in  Saxony, 
appointed  him  commander  of  Venice  and  gov* 
emor  general  of  the  Illyrian  provinoee.  This 

!  kind  of  disgrace,  combined  with  other  troiildes 
and  the  sobering  from  his  old  wounds,  preyed 
so  mneh  upon  hmi  that  he  became  insane,  and 
was  taken  t<»  his  father's  house  at  Montbard, 
where  he  threw  himself  from  a  window  and 
died  from  the  elKsets  of  the  fldl.  IL  Une 
PersNM  JsBOt,  duchess  of.  wife  of  tlie  preceding, 
bom  in  Montpellier,  Nov.  6,  1784,  died  at 
Ghaillot,  •  near  Paris,  June  7,  1888.  Her 
mother,  a  Corsican,  claimed  descent  from  the 
Conmenus  family.  Her  father,  M.  Pennon, 
made  a  fortone  by  provisionin^r  Hochambeau's 
American  troops,  but  lost  it  Itetore  his  death 
(October,  1793).  The  mother  lived  in  gooil  style 
at  Paris,  and  her  house  was  frequented  by 
Bonaparte,  Junot,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons. Bonaparte,  according  to  her  daugh- 
ter's MewoirtJi,  wished  to  marry  her,  though 
she  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother.  Mile. 
Pormon  became  the  wife  of  Jnnot  in  1800,  the 
first  consul  giving  her  rich  presents,  both  then 
and  many  Umee  afterward.  This  munificence 
encouraged  Mme.  Jnnot  in  a  eoorse  of  extrava- 
gance which,  as  well  aa  her  other  indiscre- 
tiona,  eventually  proved  disastrons  to  her  for- 
tunes. Napoleon's  fHendship  for  her  was  also 
said  to  luive  excited  the  Jealousy  of  Josepliine, 
w  hile  her  excessive  loveof  tinery  and  her  sharp 
tongue  made  him  cM  her  petite  pe»te.  While 
in  Madrid  i\x\<\  Lisbon  with  her  husband,  her 
lavish  expenditure  and  her  refial  nretensions 
caused  astoidshment.  At  Neuilly  she  hired  a 
palace  known  as  the  Folic  St.  James,  where 
she  performed  in  private  theatricals,  in  wliich 
she  excelled.    Even  while  following'  her  lius- 

'  ltan<l  in  the  Spanish  campaign,  she  kept  up  her 

I  i'ai'isiun  style  of  entertuinmenta  in  the  various 
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cncampmenti  of  the  army.  At  the  same  time 
she  bore  all  the  faXigaea  of  the  war  with  great 

fortitude.  "Wliile  at  Lyons  she  paid  a  vi>it  to 
Mme.  Kuoamier,  and,  courting  t)ie  society  of 
other  persona  who  were  not  liked  by  Napoleon, 
she  incurred  his  displeasure,  Jind  whs  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  Paris,  tier  husband,  too, 
having  forfeited  the  good  will  of  the  emperor, 
was  bani»*hed  from  Paris,  tliough  he  was  in  ii 
dying  condition;  and  the  duchess,  while  at- 
ti^nipting  to  see  hita  at  Montbard,  where  he 
died,  was  taken  ill.  In  ppitt*  of  Napoleon's 
orders  she  went  to  Paris  in  September,  1813, 
and  her  house  beonne  once  more  the  centre  of 
distinfTuished  persons,  especially  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  toward  which  she 
had  contributed.  In  1817  she  took  up  her  res- 
idence at  Rome.  Having  sold  the  magnifi- 
cent library  and  the  other  valuable  legacies  of 
her  husband,  and  being  at  the  end  of  her  re- 
flooroeei  abe  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
fmhlieation  of  her  writings.  At  the  time  of 
the  July  revolution,  18150,  slic  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  the  Abbaje-aux-Boia,  near  Paris,  and 
in  1881  iMgan  the  pvbBoatioo  of  the  Mmoin* 
ou  So>/rfnirn  hintoriqueg  fivr  KapoUon,  la  Revo- 
lution^ le  I/irectoirey  le  Comuiaty  C Empire  et 
ia  Bmtauration  (18  vole.  18mo,  Paria,  ISSl^ 
'.34).  She  also  wrote  memoirs  of  her  expe- 
rience in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
manj  novels  and  stories,  besidea  contributing 
to  yjoriodirals ;  but  her  literary  fame  reata 
chietiy  on  lier  brilliant  gossip  and  overilowing 
anecdotes  n  latinp  to  the  court  of  Napoleon. 
Notwitlistanding  her  incessant  literary  ac- 
tinty,  she  remained  very  poor,  and  died  at 
Chaillot  two  days  after  her  removal  to  a  pri- 
vate hospital  in  that  place.  Louis  Philipiie 
sent  some  money  for  her  relief,  but  she  (lied 
before  it  reached  her.  Ignazio  Oanth  published 
in  1687  BeUuione  dsUa  dvchma  tPAbranUt^ 
and  A.  D.  Rooemalen  te  1888  £m  demUn 

tiiorni'nU  (le  hi  dnchcAi^e  (T Ahranth.  III.  Napa- 
lm iMleclM  Janet,  duke  of;  son  of  the  preced- 
ingv  bom  in  Paris  in  1807,  died  there  hi  March, 

1851.  Obliirod  to  leave  the  diplonuitic  sorvire 
on  account  of  his  scandalous  private  life,  he 
beeame  known  in  light  literature  by  a  variety 
of  works  of  ephoinernl  rcpntiitiDn,  the  principal 
among  them  being  Lt«  boiuioirs  dv  Pur  in  \  6  vols. 
8vo,  Paris,  1844-T>).  IV.  Adalphe  AlfM  10- 
rliel  Jaaat,  duke  of.  brother  and  heir  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  Spain, 
8S,  1810,  died  in  .July.  1859.  He  was 
aidewieHiamp  of  Gen.  MacMahon  in  Algeria 
(1848X  and  of  Prince  Na|»oleon  in  the  Cri- 
mea (1854),  served  with  a  high  rank  in  the 
Italian  war,  and  died  from  a  wound  received 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  T.  Jastphlae  Jaaot  d', 
sister  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  5, 
1802,  marrieti  in  1841  M.  Jamea  Amet,  alter 
having  been  prevloiAdf  a  liater  of  charity  and 
eanone^s.  Sla-  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
stories  and  novels  published  under  her  maiden 
name.  The  beat  known  <rftliem  are:  BiiMm 
moroim  a(  Hiifimtm  (1887);  La  Jbvtdum 


Vahnibray  (2  vols.,  1888);  tsuiMimM  Saul- 
nier  (3  vols.,  1860).    TL  fwUMiM  Jnst  i*, 

sister  of  the  j)receding,  bom  in  Paris,  May  12, 
1808,  is  the  wife  of  M.  Louia  Aubert,  for  »ome 
time  editor  of  the  KaHanuH  newspaper,  and  in 
1845  prefect  in  Corsica.  Under  the  name  of 
Constance  Aubert  she  has  been  connected 
with  periodical  literatare  as  a  writer  on  ftafa> 
ions  Timnncrs,  and  customs.  In  1859  she  pub- 
lished a  Manuel  d'iconomie  elegante,  and  in 
1865  a  little  volume  on  the  luxury  or  women 
(Encore  h  luxe  dfi^  fmmm:  Lmfmnmm  aagm 

et  hi  femmea  Jidlrs). 

ABRAVAAEL,  Abrakaael,  or  Akarbaael,  Isaae  bea 
Jadak,  a  Jewish  author,  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1437. 
died  in  Venice  in  1508.  His  family  boasted  a 
lineal  d&scent  from  the  kings  of  Jndah.  He  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  and  was  equally 
successful  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  influence.  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal  em- 
ployed him  in  state  afiairs;  bat  hia  son  and 
aocoeeaor,  John  II.,  not  only  withdrew  all 
favor  from  liini,  but,  urynstly  susjieoting  him  of 
intrigues  with  bpain,  caused  him  to  tiy  to  that 
oountry,  and  oonliseated  his  ])ropcrty.  He 
sought  consolation  in  study,  but  afu-r  a  time 
entered  the  service  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 
ffon.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain, 
decreed  in  1492  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
again  made  him  an  exile.  Kepairiug  tt>  Na- 
ples, he  was  well  received  by  Ferdinand  L. 
and  by  his  son  Alfonso  II. ;  but  the  invasion  of 
the  French  in  1495  drove  him  with  the  Nea- 
|>olitan  court  to  Messina,  whence  he  repaired  to 
Corfu.  In  1496  he  established  himself  at 
Monopoli  in  A]>ulia,  where  he  remained  till 
1508.  The  last  years  of  his  life  he  si)ent  in 
Venice,  w^here  he  once  more  engaged  in  state 
affairs.  His  works,  the  principal  of  which  are 
commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tures partly  of  a  critical  and  partljr  of  a  doc- 
trinal uiaracter,  and  a  nQm1)er  of  philosophical 
treati.ses,  are  marked  l  y  a  glowing  enthusiasm 
for  Judaism,  a  comparaUve  independence  of 
^irit,  vaat  reaeareh,  and  elegant  Hebrew  die* 
tion.  One  of  his  three  sons,  Leone  (originally 
Judah)  was  the  author  of  a  philosophical  work 
in  Italian,  entitled  Dialoghi  di  Atnm^  wbidi 
passed  thronudi  several  editions. 

ABKAXA8  (( 'r.  ajipa^ai  or  a^oaaa^)^  a  mystical 
word  employed  by  the  Eg3fi|>tian  Qnoetic  Baj^il- 
idcs  to  signify  the  Supreme  Being  as  ruler  of 
the  305  heavens  of  his  system,  wiiieh  nuniher 
is  represented  by  its  lettera  according  to  Greek 
numeration ;  probably  in  imitation  of  the  sig- 
uiticance  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Persian 
god  Mithras  (Uctdpac),  the  letters  of  which  have 
the  same  numerical  value.  Some  authoritiea, 
however,  give  the  word  other  derivations  and 
different  significations  as  a  deaignation  of  the 
Supreme  Being. — ^Many  ancient  atoiiea  or  me- 
taUio  tableta  eaOed  Abraxas  gems  or  imagea,  or 
BaaOidian  stones,  have  been  found,  chiefly  in 
^STP^t  Byria,  and  Spain.  They  are  generally 
inacrfbed  with  the  word  Abrazaa  or  Abraaax, 
and  Bometimea  with  otben^  and  bear  a  great 
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farietT  of  Gno^itio  and  other  mystical  qrmbob, 

orcasionally  pcrJinps  merely  natnral  tnarkinga. 
They  wt-re  used  us  amiileti*,  and  supposed  to  be 
cndaed  with  iniracnlous  qualities. 

ABErZZO,  or  the  Abruzt,  the  northernmost 
divi-*ion  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilieii,  now  forming  part  of  the  kin;;(loin  of 
Italy,  embracing  the  highest  and  wildest  por- 
tion of  the  Apennines.    The  moantains  are 
the  bome  of  a  race  of  shepherds,  who  are 
olotbed  primitively  in  nntanned  ahee[>8kina, 
mH  ^  valleys  and  lowlands  are  very  fertile. 
The  inhabitant-*  live  in  dirty  hntj*,  shared  by 
tilie  donkey  and  the  pig ;  their  chief  food  is  In- 
dian meal,  bailed  In  water  and  mUk;  whei^ 
bread  is  a  luxofj.   They  are  musical.  hns{)ita- 
ble,  sQperstitioiis,  and  revengeful.  Physically 
they  are  a  fine  race  of  men,  and  make  exoel- 
lunt  •i<»ldiers,  like  their  predecessors  in  Roman 
times,  tlie  Samnites.  Fierce  brigandage  has  lung 
iViQiul  an  afanuet  hnpregnable  foothold  in  this 
wild  roiri'in.    It  is  divided  into  the  following 
tiirt-o  j.rovinres:  1.  AknuzaClteriore,  boimded  N. 
E.  t'V  the  A<iri»tie;  area,  1,105  mj.  m. ;  pop,  in 
I'^Tl.  :i:{l),'.»61.    The  mountains  of  La  M<\jella 
are  tiie  roughest  part  of  the  province.  The 
chief  productions  are  grain,  oil,  and  rice.  The 
neatest  abundance  of  wine  is  furnished  by 
5rtona ;  the  best  by  CJhieti  and  Yasto.  Fruit 
and  kitchen  vegetables  are  chiefly  grown  at 
Chieti;  swine  are  reared  in  the  oak  forests, 
and  ^e  sea  on  tiie  coast  Is  ricli  in  fish.  The 
culture  of  silkwi>nns  and  of  mulberry  trees  has 
of  late  made  great  progress.   The  province  is 
divided  into  me  dittriets  of  Ohieti,  Lanoiano, 
li  d  V:isto.    Capital,  Chieti.    II.  Abrozzo  lltf- 
rtsrt  Lf  bounded  8.  by  the  preceding,  and  also 
lyiaf  on  the  Adriatic;  area,  1       sq.  m. ; 
pop.  245, fi  17.    The  Pizzo  di  Sevo,  7.^M  iWt 
high,  is  the  chief  summit.   The  pruviuce  grows 
and  eiports  a  large  quantity  of  gr^n.  There 
are  numerous  plantations  of  olives,  but  the 
product  is  of  an  inferior  (luality.    The  culture 
of  wine  is  rapidly  increjusinp.    The  province  is 
dirided  into  the  districts  of  Tenuno  and  Penne. 
Capital,  Teramo.    IIL  Abrane  Oteriore  II., 
bounded  N.  E.  by  the  two  preceding,  X.  by 
Cmbria,  and  8.  W.  partly  by  the  former  Papal 
States;  area,  2, 126  sq.  m. ;  pop.  883,791.  Three 
fourths  of  the  area  consists  of  sterile  rocks  and 
ntoontuns.   The  number  of  large  mountain 
peaks  Is  no  less  than  176.   In  the  middle  of 
the  nordieni  frontier  is  the  highest  mount  of 
the  peniuniU,  the  Gran  Sasso  d'Xtalia,  9,392 
feet  n^li.   Among  the  productions  are  f^nin, 
rice,  wine,  saffron,  olives,  and  immy  kindn  of 
fruits.    The  mountains  are  covered  with  ex- 
ten^ve  forests  of  oaka,  beeches,  and  elms, 
which  harbor  bears,  wolves,  and  boars.  On 
the  Gran  .Sasso  chamois  are  still  said  to  bo 
found.    Madder  grows  wild  on  the  Alpine 
heights,  and  is  cultivated   in  sandy  places. 
Hain-i,  salted  beef,  and  sausages  are  exported. 
The  province  is  divided  into  the  districts  of 
Aqaila  degli  AbmzrJ,  Avezzano^  Oittadncale, 
andSolmona.  Capital,  Aquila. 
VOL.  1. — 8 


I  ABSALOn,  the  third  son  of  David,  his  only 
one  by  Maachah,  and  especially  distitiLrnished 
for  beauty.  Instigated  pos.sibly  by  ambition, 
but  ostensibly  by  the  rape  of  his  siste  r  Tam^r, 
he  slow  Amnon,  his  eldest  half-brother,  and 
subsequently  raised  a  rebellion  and  obtained  a 
momentary  possession  of  the  throne.  Hy  the 
adroit  management  of  Joab  he  was  overthrown 
and  slain.  With  all  bis  want  of  flUal  afTection, 
David  loved  him,  and  mourned  his  di  atli. 

IBSALOJi}  or  Axd}  a  Danish  staU^^man,  sol- 
dier, and  eeelesiastie,  bom  in  11S8,  died  in 
1201.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Paris.  He  was  related  to  the  royal  family,  and 
was  the  chki  ministw  and  general  of  W  aide- 
mar  T.  (1157-82)  and  Canute  VI.;  wfis  <  lc(  te<l 
1  bishop  of  KoeskUde  in  1158,  and  archbisliop  of 
Lund  and  primate  of  Scandinavia  in  1178;  and 
was  equally  distinguished  for  i)iety,  statesman- 
!  ship,  and  military  skill  and  valor.  He  put 
down  the  Wt  iidish  pirates  who  infested  the 
Baltic,  followed  iliem  up  to  their  island  homo 
of  Ragen,  destroyed  the  temple  of  their  god 
Svantevit  at  Arkona,  and  forced  them  to  re- 
ceive Christianity.  The  code  of  Waldcmar  was 
partly  his  work,  as  also  the  ecclesiastical  code 
of  Seeland.  On  his  encouragement,  Saxo 
Grammatioas  composed  his  history  of  I>en- 
raark,  the  first  eon^noos  Seandinavian  his- 
tory ever  written.  Later  be  overcame  the 
Pomeranian  prince  Bogislas,  and  made  him  do 
homage  to  tne  Danish  king.  He  constructed 
a  little  fort,  nanud  after  him  .\xelhuns,  for  de- 
fence against  pirates,  around  which  Copen- 
hagen was  gI^adna]]y  reared. 

ABSCR^  ( Lat.  nhncedere,  to  separate),  a  col- 
lection of  pus  in  a  circumscribed  cavity.  (See 
Pus.)  This  cavity  is  usually  of  new  formation, 
produced  by  the  separation  and  destruction  of 
the  parts  by  the  matter  effused,  the  wall  con- 
sisting of  a  layer  of  thickened  tissue.  The 
name  is  given,  however,  to  collections  of  ]ms  in 
some  of  the  naturally  existing  cavities ;  e.  ff., 
that  in  the  upper  jaw.    An  abscess  may  be 
acute  or  (dironic  according  to  the  character  of 
the  intlannuation  which  proiluces  it.    The  for- 
mation of  an  acute  abscess  is  indicated  by  pain, 
often  of  a  throbbing  character ;  redness,  if  it 
be  not  too  deeply  seated ;  swelling;  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  temperature  of  the  part.  Tlie 
patient  also  suffers  from  fever.    When  matter 
has  formed  and  Is  sufficiently  near  the  snrfiice, 
'  its  presence  is  made  known  l>y  tlio  feeling  of 
I  "fluctuation,"  produced  by  placing  the  fingers 
I  of  one  hand  npon  one  ride  of  flie  swelling  and 
with  those  of  the  other  giving  a  smart  tap 
;  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  pus  usually  tends 
I  toward  tiie  enrfiioe,  which  it  reachee  by  a  grad- 
ual thinning  of  the  intervening  tissTies ;  li;it  if 
i  these  bo  very  resisting,  it  may  travel  in  other 
I  directions.    It  is  in  these  latter  eases  that  an 
early  incision  by  the  surge(m  is  especially 
called  for,  before  ''poinfmg"  has  taken  place. 
— If  an  abscess  be  tlu^tened,  its  formation  may 
sometimes  be  prevented  by  appropriate  treat- 
ment, such  us  rest,  the  local  abstraction  of 
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blood,  and  oold  or  warm  applications,  as  the 
case  maj  demand.  Should  these  means  fail, 
ponltioeB  miufc  be  med  to  immioto  sappnration. 

The  matter  may  he  evaciiat4?d  by  incision,  or 
in  certain  cases  be  allowed  to  make  an  exit  for 
itself.  In  a  ohronie  abaeeaa  the  ludn,  redness, 
increased  temperature,  and  fever  are  often  ab- 
sent, uud  hence  it  is  also  known  as  cold  abscess. 
In  most  cases  its  pragraai  is  slow,  and  it  may 
'remain  for  a  lonj^  time  without  increase  in  size, 
or  any  tendency  to  open  tlirouf^h  the  skin. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances  it  may  disappear  by 
a  process  of  absorption.  Usually,  however, 
it  IS  necessary  to  open  it,  which  may  be  done 
by  cutting  diix-ctly  into  the  cavity,  or  by  what  is 
known  aa  auboataneona  incision,  the  knife  be- 
ing passed  for  some  ^stance  beneath  the  skin 
before  it  enters  the  abscess.  This  latter  pro- 
cedure ia  made  use  of  in  order  to  prevent  the 
admiflrfon  of  air,  which  hi  sonM  eases  ezdtes 
an  amount  of  sn[»punitinii  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  patient  Besides  acute  and  chronic,  ab- 
scesses are  spoken  of  as  being  "  by  congestion  " 
when  the  matter,  usually  dependent  on  caries, 
makes  its  appearance  at  some  distance  from 
the  diseafled  part;  as  "idlopathlo,"  when  the 
cause  is  not  known,  iSrc. 

ABSUVTH,  or  Wormwoed,  the  tops  and  leaves 
of  artemisut  absinthium,  a  plant  of  the  order 
eomposita  and  tri!)e  aenecionideof.  It  contains 
a  volatile  oil  and  a  very  bitter,  resinous  suii- 
stance  called  ahsinthine.  It  has  been  used  as 
an  aromatic,  bitter  tonic,  and  anthelmintic  It 
derives  its  chief  importance  from  being  a  con- 
stituent of  the  French  liqueur  called  ab»in(/ic. 
This  consists  of  alcohol  holding  in  solution  the 
active  prtociples,  mostly  vola^e  oils,  of  seve- 
ral aromatic  iilants  besides  wormwood.  The 
predpltation  of  these  oils,  when  the  liqueur  is 
added  to  water,  prodnces  whitenfaig  or  cloud- 
ing. The  continued  use  of  absinthe  has  been 
foond  to  give  rise  in  man  to  symptoms  of  an 
epileptic  character,  not  altogether  attributable 
t(t  t!if  alcohol  it  contains.  Experiments  have 
bliown  that  the  essence  of  absinth,  in  a  single 
large  dose,  may  cause  epileptiform  con\njlsion8 
in  animals.  TIic  bruin  di-sease  pro<luced  by 
this  flrufr  is  considc-red  incurable,  though  tem- 
porary respites  may  occur. 

ABSOLOM,  Jslia,  an  English  painter.  l>orn  in 
London,  May  6,  1815.  He  is  a  nu  iiibor  of  tlie 
"New  Water  Color  Society,"  to  the  annn^ 
exhibitions  of  which  he  is  still  a  steady  con- 
tributor. He  paints  history  and  genre  with 
equal  facility,  and  is  known  as  an  accorni»lislied 
draughtsman  and  colorist.  He  has  attempted 
oil  painting  with  success,  but  his  special  field 
is  water-color  drawing. 

AMOLOTB  (Lat  abtolutu*,  absolved,  freed 
from  an  eztriimo  oOTditions,  complete  in  itself, 
and  dependent  on  no  other  cause),  a  term 
much  used  in  modern  philosopby,  especially 
by  Schelling,  Hegel,  Oonnn,  and  th^  follow- 
ers. As  u!*ed  by  them  it  stands  opposed  to 
the  relative,  for  independent,  unoonditioDed, 
aelf-enateot  being,  or  benig  in  itoeU;  which 


tbey  contend  i?  tlic  primitive  in  all  tlionpht 
and  the  ultimate  in  all  science,  and  tlie  object 
of  immediate  intoitiaii.  In  tiuwr  language  tiie 
absolute  means,  or  is  intended  to  mean,  tlic 
Infinite,  God  himself,  regarded  simply  as  pure 
being.  Das  reine  Seyn.  Shr  William  Hamilton 
denies  that  absolute  and  infinite  are  identical, 
and  tliat  in  the  sense  of  the  infinite — the  un- 
conditioned— the  absolute  is  an  object  of  intni- 
tion.  He  confines  all  philosophy,  therefore,  to 
the  tinite,  the  relative,  the  conditioned.  To 
think,  he  says,  is  to  condition,  and  there  is  do 
intuition  without  thought.  The  absolute  and 
relative  can  he  thought  only  as  correlatives, 
each  connoting  the  other,  and,  therefore,  only 
as  conditioned.  Ue  is  answered  by  those  who 
profen  the  philosophy  of  l3ie  abeolnte,  that, 
although  the  tenn  nuiy  be  used  to  express  an 
idea  dilferent  frwn  that  of  the  unconditioned,  or 
the  infinite,  and  although  to  think  ia,  in  a  eer> 
tain  sense,  to  condition,  yet  the  condition  i% 
in  the  thought  itself  always  apprehended  as 
the  oondition  of  the  aobject,  never  aa  the  eon- 
dition  of  the  object.  Certainly  the  finite  can 
apprehend  the  infinite  only  in  a  finite  mode  or 
manner,  but  to  apprehend  it  oven  in  a  finite  mo^le 
or  manner  is  still  toapprel»end  the  infinite.  It  i- 
not  necessary  to  the  reality  of  human  knowl- 
edge that  it  shoold  be  adeipiate  to  tiie  object, 
for  if  it  were  there  could  be  no  human  knowl- 
edjro  at  all.  They  reply  further,  tluit  the  rel- 
ative is  inconceivable  without  the  absolute. 
W  hat  is  not^  is  not  intelligible;  and  since  the 
relative  is  not  and  cannot  be  without  the  abso* 
lute,  the  conditioned  witliout  the  uncondi- 
tioned, there  can  he  no  intuition  of  tlie  former 
without  a  simultaneous  intaition  of  the  latter, 
nor  are  they  intuitively  apprehended  precisely 
as  correlatives,  each  as  conditioned  by  the 
other;  for  in  tne  intuition  itself  the  ftbedhite 
is  apprehended  as  the  cause  or  creator  of  the 
relative,  the  unconditioned  as  cotulitioniug  the 
eoodUtioned.  There  ia  another  controversy 
even  among  those  who  are  termed  ontolofrists, 
and  who  profess  to  find  in  the  intuition  of  un- 
conditioned being  the  princiiile  ot'  pbiloeophj— 
whether  the  pure  l>eing,  the  absolnte,  the  un- 
conditioned being,  asserted  by  Cousin  and  the 
German  school,  and  which  they  identify,  or  at 
tempt  to  identify,  with  God,  is  real  living  be- 
ing, real  living  God,  or  after  all  only  a  logical 
abstraction.  A  class  of  modem  philosophers, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Vincenxo 
(lioberti  as  the  most  distinguished,  maintain 
tliat,  as  the  terms  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  the 
unconditioned  are  evidently  abstract  terms, 
the  idea  they  express  and  can  be  only  a  logi- 
cal abstraction,  fornn  d  by  the  mind  operating 
upon  its  own  conception,  and  eliminatixig  from 
them  an  conception  of  space,  time^  Inmnda, 
conflition'',  or  relativity.  In  this  ca.se,  they 
say,  it  is  no  real  being,  but  a  simple  generaliza- 
tion of  psychological  phenomena,  and  as  far 
removed  from  the  en*  necf**nriuvi  et  realf,  the 
real  and  necessary  being  of  the  schoolmen,  the 
real  Uving  God,  in  whom  the  human  raoe  be> 
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Sere,  as  zero  is  from  being  loiiieihiiig;  HeDCA, 

though  for  anftlitT  reason,  they  refuse  to  con- 
cede witii  Sir  William  Hamilton  that  we  have 
iiitoitioD  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  or  the 
tmconditioned,  hut  a-s^crt,  in  opf/osition  to  him, 
that  we  have  iiniiieiliate  intuition  of  that  which 
in  reality  10  absolute,  infinite,  and  nncondi- 
tioDed.  To  soppoee  that  we  have  intuition  of 
king,  or  God  as  the  absolute,  would  be  to 
Hippose  that  we  know  the  abstract  before  the 
coocnte^  the  poenUe  before  Uie  real,  and 
dMrafors  tiiat  Teflecticm  or  reasoning  precedes 
iMt«ad  of  following  intuition.  Tin  v  dis^L  nt, 
thtfiftfore,  from  bchellin^  UM|el,  anil  CousiiL 
md  imj  that  we  hare  immewate  intuition  of 
the  almate,  that  is  of  God,  real  and  necessary 
bch^  at  the  absolute ;  and  maintain  that  while 
ve  haye  immediate  intuition  of  that  which  is 
absolute,  infinite,  unconditioned,  we  onnc(.'ivi' 
the  intuitive  object  as  such  only  by  a  proce^ 
«f  raflective  reason— the  process  by  which  the 
kinan  iiiind  demonfltratea  that  the  ol^ect  of 
ili  intaition  is  God. 

AIMLmOJI,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
tbeai  t  of  the  priest  in  prononnciiiir  the  pardon 
»ad  reoiiseion  uf  the  sins  of  a  penitent.  Abso- 
tntion  m/inintemo  is  a  part  of  the  sncra- 
MDt  of  penance,  in  which  tne  guilt  of  mortal 
aod  venial  sin  is  remitted.  Absolution  inforo 
oEtrmo  is  thi-  roini.-viion  of  certain  eodesiiisti- 
eal  penalties,  for  example^  ezoommunioation. 
Tliere  are  also  preeatovy  forms  of  ahsolution, 
«'li".ih  are  used  during  the  divine  ?-orviiL'. 
^bort  prayers  at  the  end  of  each  nocturn  in 
tbsoOoe  of  matins  are  also  called  absolution. 
In  the  niorninir  and  t'voriinLr  praviTs  of  the 
£agiL«h  and  American  Euiscoual  churches,  ab- 
•otation  is  a  formula  of  publicly  praying  for 
"r  dfolarinir  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the 
I'tDiicnt.  u>ed  only  by  a  priest  ;  also,  in  tlie 
"Urfire  f'T  the  Yiidtation  of  tla-  Sick  "  of  the 
church  nt  Krii/lund.  an  authoritative  declaration 
of  lie  pardon  of  sin,  pronounced  over  u  peni- 
tent after  private  confession.  Similar  forms 
"f»b*olution  are  used  in  the  Lutheran  church. 

inORPno.\  (I^t.  ahttorhere,  to  suck  up). 
L  The  process  by  which  nutritious  and  oth^r 
llsids  are  imbibed  by  animal  and  vcge- 
UUs  tissues,  to  be  appr<)[)riated  for  their 
fiUWtk,  actinty,  or  moditit  atiou.  All  the  or- 
inind  membranes  and  tissues  of  the  living 
Wy  luiye  the  property  of  abeorMng,  to  a  cer- 
iBBcxti-nt  uml  under  favorahlf  rirciiinstances, 
ihi  fluids  whicii  are  brought  in  contact  with 
This  property  continnes  to  belong  to 
tiie  times  in  <iuestioii  even  after  the  death  of 
tb»  body,  or  alter  they  have  been  separated 
from  all  connection  with  the  neighboring  parts, 
■atil  their  natural  strtuture  and  composition 
bre  begun  to  be  altered  by  the  effects  of  de- 
fjmj'osition.  Thus  a  dried  ox  bladder  will 
»k*)rb  water  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and 
igtiii  become  moist  and  supple;  ajid  even  nii- 
otQsropic  cells  and  fibrea  will  absorb  l  uloring 
ytm  with  which  the  vessels  of  the  tissue 
been  iiyectcd.    Tliis  shows  that  the 


power  of  absory>tion  resides  in  the  substance 

of  tlie  atiiinal  tissue  or  membrane  itself,  and 
not  in  any  property  coniniuuicated  to  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  system.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though the  capacity  for  absorption  still  exist* 
in  a  separated  membrane,  it  is  much  less  ac- 
tive than  in  the  same  tissue  during  life,  for  the 
reason  that  after  death  it  soon  comes  to  an  end 
by  the  saturation  of  the  membrane  by  the  ab- 
sorlied  tluid ;  while  during  life  it  is  kept  in  a 
ponstant  state  of  activity  by  the  incessant  re- 
newal of  the  lloicia  and  the  moTement  of  the 
circulating  blood.  In  the  proce.MS  of  abs^irp- 
tioD,  as  it  takes  place  in  animal  organizations, 
the  flnid  does  not  penetrate  the  tiMuee  me- 
chanically, by  openings  or  orifices,  however 
minute.  The  existence  of  such  orifices,  or 
open  absorbent  months,  was  formeily  taken 
for  jrrnnted,  as  the  most  convenient  way  of  ex- 
pluiuiiig  the  phenomenon ;  but  later  and  more 
complete  mioroscoplo  examination  has  failed 
to  show  their  existence,  and  takes  away  all 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  assumption.  80 
far  as  we  can  decide  upon  a  question  of  such 
delicacy,  absorption  consists  in  the  imbibition 
of  u  liuid  by  the  solid  tissue  in  such  u  manner 
that  the  fluid  and  itB  ingredients  unite,  or  com- 
bine directly  with  the  substance  of  the  tissue ; 
80  that  the  union  which  results  is  not  simply  a 
meclianieal  entanglement,  but  rather  an  inti- 
mate and  complete  molecular  combination  of 
the  two. — ^It  is  found  that  difbrent  animal  sub- 
stances  have  the  })ower  cf  absorbing  different 
liquids  in  dili'erent  proportliMks.  Thus  an  uui- 
mal  membrane  which  will  absorb  in  a  given 
time  100  parts  by  weight  of  jaire  water,  will 
absorb  only  65  parts  of  a  sulme  solution ;  and 
this  difibrenoe  will  be  greater,  within  certain 
limits,  the  stronpjer  the  saline  solution  is  made. 
A  tissue  which  will  absorb  100  parts  of  a  sa- 
line solution  will  take  up  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances only  24  parts  <»f  an  oily  licjuid. 
Thus  the  activity  of  absorption  varies  with  the 
same  membrane  for  ditferent  liquids,  and  with 
the  sarnc  liquid  for  ditferent  membranes. 
Clievreul  found  the  following  results  by 
measuring  the  exact  quantities  of  different 
liquids  absorbed  by  ditierent  membranes  and 
tissues  in  the  same  time : 

Cartiiajre  1  f  281  |iart*.  l'Z5p«rtA. 

Temton    abaorb    17S    "  114    "  B-6 

Elnotlc  Uffament.  I  in     I  14s    "  80    "  7-2 

fiirtilaKlnous  do.  'lA     ]  •■  3-i 

Conioa.   hours     461    "  870    -  91  " 

DiMflbflM....i  IM  •* 

Tims,  if  the  sjimo  membrane  be  brought  in 
contact  with  a  liquid  containing  at  the  same 
time  a  Tariety  of  different  anlwtances  in  solo* 

tion,  some  of  these  substances  will  be  taken  up 
in  greater  abundance  than  the  others;  and  the 
membrane  a<'cordingly  will  appear  to  exercise 

a  kind  of  dis<  riminative  power  or  selecUon  be- 
tween these  ditierent  sub.stances.  This  power 
of  selection,  however,  is  simply  the  property, 
dependent  on  the  natural  structure  and  con- 
stitution of  tlie  membrane,  of  absorbing  par* 
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tioalar  tnbiteiioes  in  certain  Axed  proportions,  | 
which  proportions  vary  for  dirterent  niaterijils. 
—-The  activity  of  al>sorption  varies  also  with  , 
other  conditions.    One  of  these  is  the  frcsh- 
nesB  of  the  animal  membrane.    While  still  | 
connected  with  thu  neighboring  parts,  or  but 
recently  separated  from  them,  the  activity  of  ' 
absorption  is  great,  and  a  comparatively  large  1 

3aantit]r  of  fluid  is  taken  up  in  a  short  time.  | 
ifterward,  when  the  nutural  ci institution  of 
the  membrane  is  already  impaii-ed  by  com<-  i 
meneing  decomposition,  this  activity  dimin- 1 
isln  s.  and  at  last  di»jij)penrs  altogether.  An- 
other condition  of  some  importance  is  that  of  1 
pressare.   An  inereiaed  pressore  npon  the  li- 
quid will  enable  the  membrane  to  nb.<iorh  it 
more  rapidly.   Preaaore  and  motion  combined 
are  still  more  efleetive.    Tbna  a  medicinal 
ointment  or  lotion   acts  more  rapidly  and 
l»owerfully  upon  the  parts  if  it  be  made  to 
penetrate  the  integuments  by  brisk  nilibing 
than  if  it  be  sinjplv  laid  in  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  skin.    Temperature  also  is  of 
considerable  importance.    A  low  temperature 
is  unfavorable  to  absorption;  a  high  tempera- 
ture, at  least  within  moderate  limitjj,  is  favor- 
able to  it,,  and  increases  its  activity.    A  state 
of  complete  liqaefaction  or  solation  of  the  ma- 
terial to  be  absorbed  is  essential.    A  substance 
which  is  in  tlie  fiolid  form  cannot  be  absorbed; 
it  must  lirst  be  di.ssolTed  either  in  water  or 
acme  other  appropriate  menstruum,  after 
which  the  solvfiit  fluid  and  the  substance  dis- 
solved may  both  be  absorbed,  though  in  differ-  , 
•nt  proportions.  Even  the  gaaeons  ingredients  | 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  absorbed  in  the  ; 
lunp,  are  first  dissolved  in  the  animal  fluids  i 
which  bathe  the  respiratory  passagea,  and  are  | 
then  absorbed  in  the  liquid  fonn  h  v  the  pulmo-  j 
nary  nu  mlirane.    The  last  and  most  important  i 
condition  of  the  continued  activity  of  absorp-  | 
tion  is  tliat  by  wliich  the  materials  already  an- 
aorbed  by  the  animal  membrane  are  constantly 
removed  from  it,  so  that  it  is  always  ready  to 
take  up  a  fresh  supply.    If  an  animal  mem- 
brane have  on  one  side  of  it  a  liquid  rich  in 
absorbable  materials,  and  on  the  other  a  li- 
quid which  is  poor  in  these  materiab  or  desti- 
tute of  them,  it  will  take  up  these  substances 
from  t!ie  first  liquid,  and  the  second  liquid  will 
again  absorb  them  from  it.   Thus  the  mem> 
hrane  will  not  become  saturated,  hut  will  re- 
tain it.**  activity  of"  absorption  until  tlie  second 
liquid  has  approximated  in  composition  to  the  i 
flrat.   In  fhis  way  a  large  quantity  of  material 
may  pass  thron^rh  the  membrane,  from  the  first 
to  the  second  liquid,  combining  with  the  sub-  i 
stance  of  the  memhraoe  in  its  psssage,  but  be- 1 
in<r  constanUy  taken  up  by  it  on  one  '^ide  and 
discliarged  on  the  other.    This  process  will  be 
more  active  and  long  continued,  the  larger  the 

Quantity  of  the  two  liquids  and  the  greater  the 
itVerencc  in  composition  between  them.  It 
win  also  be  more  active,  the  greater  is  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  over  which  tin-  liquids  recij»ro- 
cally  como  iu  contact  with  tiie  membrane, 


since  it  is  the  absorptive  power  of  the  mem- 
brane itself  which  is  the  primary  condition  of 
the  interchange  of  substances  between  tlivm. 
Tbe  most  favorable  condition  for  continued 
and  active  absorption  would  be  that  in  which 
the  two  liquids  were  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion and  incessantly  renewed,  so  that  the  first 
one  should  never  he  exhausted  of  its  materi^la, 
nor  the  second  saturated  with  the  8ubstfliiC4.*8 
transmitted  to  it.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
tervening membrane  maintained  its  freshness, 
nnaltereci  by  the  changes  ot  decomposition, 
the  process  of  absorption  would  go  on  with  the 
most  continuous  and  uniform  aetivi^.  These 
are  precisely  the  eonditiaoa,  in  tut^  which 
present  in  the  living  bo<ly.  In  the  alimentary 
canal,  for  instance,  during  digestion,  there  are 
constantly  passing  over  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  intestine  the  nutritious  fluids  which  liavo 
been  extracted  from  the  food.  A  portion  of 
these  are  absorbed  by  the  lining  membrane; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  immo<iiiit»  ly 
taken  up  from  it  by  the  blood  iu  its  uiiuuto 
vessels.  This  blood,  in  the  incessant  move- 
ment of  the  circulation,  is  instantly  carried 
away  to  another  part  of  the  body,  its  place  l>e- 
ing  taken  by  other  portions  of  the  current  fol- 
lowing each  other  without  intermission.  The 
living  membranes  themselves  are  maintained  at 
the  same  time  in  their  natural  condition  by  tbe 
nutritive  process,  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
is  constantiy  at  or  about  100*  F.,  the  anperflii. 
ous  materials  are  decompos<.'d  elseM'here,  or 
disc h urged  trom  the  body  by  the  excretory 
passages,  and  new  supplies  are  inoeaaantly 
turnislied  as  the  gradual  <li^'e8tion  of  the  foo«l 
is  accomplished. — Experiments  have  shown 
that  absorption  will  take  place  in  the  living 
bo<ly  with  considerable  rapidity  even  in  non- 
vascular tissues,  or  where  it  is  not  directly  as- 
sisted by  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  .ha» 
l)een  shown  by  M.  Gosselin  that  if  a  watorv 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  be  dropped 
upon  the  cornea  of  a  rahtnt*a  eye,  the  iodine 
passes  into  the  cornea,  aqueous  humor,  iris, 
lens,  sclerotic  coat,  and  vitreous  body,  in  the 
coursi'  of  eleven  minutes;  that  it  will  i>ene- 
trato  through  the  cornea  into  the  aqueous  hu- 
mor in  three  minutes,  and  into  the  substatioti 
of  the  cornea  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  In  tho 
vascular  tissues,  however,  the  rapidity  of  ab- 
sorption is  often  much  greater  than  thia.  Thus 
the  absorption  of  oxy^'cn  by  tbf  blood  in,  the 
lungs  is  apparently  instantaneous;  the  change 
of  its  oolor  from  blue  to  red,  as  soon  as  it  ar> 
rives  in  tbe  judmonary  v*  s-^rls,  showing  the 
action  of  the  gas  which  it  bus  taken  up  from 
the  atmosphere.  This  rapidity  of  absorption 
in  the  vascular  tissues  is  <luc  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  bio(Kl  in  a  vast  uumlxr  of  minute 
channels,  by  which  the  vascular  and  absorbing? 
surfaces  are  brought  into  intimate  conta<-t  «>v».  r 
a  large  surface;  an<l  to  tho  incessant  motion 
of  the  fluid,  by  which  its  e1!ect  becomes  per- 
ceptible at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It  is  in 
some  of  the  glandular  organs  that  this  absorp - 
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tioD  And  reciprocal  interchange  of  fluids  haa 
been  shown  to  take  place  with  the  greatest  ac- 
tivitv;  for  the  oajtillary  blood  vessels  here 
fra  an  exoeedinglj  intricate  and  abundant 
wtwovlc  embracltiff  tiie  a^aeent  follicles  and 
iui-X*  of  the  glandular  tis.xue,  while  these  ducts 
aod  fuUicleti  themsd%e8  are  arranged  in  a  sys- 
tem of  mfainte  ramifying  tobea  and  cavities, 
penetrating  evervwhore  thnnigh  the  phindular 
>at»tance.  Thu;^  the  union  and  interlacement 
of  the  glandnlar  membrane  on  the  one  hand 
snd  of  tlie  V>1«>(k1  vessels  on  the  otlier  hecomes 
MceediuKly  extonsive ;  and  the  iugre<lientH  of 
Ae  Mood  instantly  subjecte<l,  over  a  very 
l.ir^  surface,  to  the  intlnenro  of  the  glandnlar 
membrane,  or  the  fluids  which  it  has  absorbed. 
The  rapidity  of  transudation  under  these  condi- 
tions has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
CUude  Bernanl  and  other  observers.  If  a  solu- 
tion of  iodide  of  potassium  be  ii\jected  into  the 
dact  of  the  parotid  gland  on  one  side,  in  a  liv- 
ing animal,  the  saliva  discharged  by  the  oor- 
respooding  gland  on  the  opposite  side  is  im- 
mediately afterward  found  to  contain  iodine. 
Dnring  the  few  instanta  required  to  perform 
thi^  operation,  therefore,  the  iodine  in  Holntion 
most  have  been  taken  up  by  the  glandular 
oMaibnHie  on  one  side,  abmrbed  twm  it  by 
the  blood,  carried  by  the  bloo<l  to  the  heart, 
again  distributed  over  the  body,  absorbed  from 
the  blood  by  the  glandnlar  membrane  of  the 
"^>nd  gland,  and  thence  dischargfcl  with  the 
saiiva.  It  is  by  this  process  that  all  the  nutri- 
tioos  elements  of  the  food  and  drink  are  taken 
Bp  from  the  intestine  and  finally  reach  the  tis- 
sues which  they  are  to  nourish.  They  are  ab- 
sorbed from  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  first  by 
iu  linintr  irienibrane;  thenc  e  by  the  blood  ves- 
and  tlie  blood  contained  in  them;  tlien 
traniporte*!  by  the  circulation  to  the  (listant 
vgaoa  and  tissnes;  and  finally  absorbed  by 
dieie  tiasaes  from  the  blood,  and  united  with 
Ikdr  own  substance.  But  as  earh  tissue  has  a 
ipeetal  power  of  ita  own  of  absorbing  certain 
niteriais  in  preference  to  otiien,  toe  same 
blood  will  supply  its  Tnaterials  to  eai  h  in  dif- 
ferent qnantttieii.  Thus  the  bones  absorb  from 
the  blood  a  large  proportion  of  ealoareommat- 
tw,  the  cartilages  a  smaller  quantity,  and  the 
nnacled  still  less.  The  brain,  on  the  other 
iuuid,  takes  np  more  water  than  the  mnscles, 
and  the  mnsrles  niurp  than  the  bones.  Tims 
ev^y  tissue  is  enabled  to  maintain  its  own  pe- 
nUar  eonstitation,  though  all  are  snppHed  witii 
tba aece^-ary  ingredients  from  the  same  nutri- 
ttou  fluid. — It  in  now  universally  ncknowl- 
^iffd  that  the  artion  of  drugs,  medicines,  and 
pouoQs  takes  place  in  the  same  way.  This  ac- 
tioii  is  sometimoa  said  to  be  local,  as  where  the 
inipediiut-  >■]'  a  Mister  are  absorbed  by  the 
»kb  and  prodnc*  an  inflammation  of  the  in- 
^oment  at  that  spot  only;  or  general,  as 
Vnere  opium  when  mtrodnced  into  the  stom- 
■di  prodooea  drowsiness  or  insensibility  over 
die  whflla  body.  But  in  both  cases  the  pro- 
Ms  ia  ussentlally  similar.  The  opinm  i«  dis- 


solved  by  the  liquids  of  the  stomacli,  ab8^>rbed 
by  its  lining  membrane,  taken  up  by  the 
blood,  and  (listrihuted  by  the  circulation  all 
over  the  body.  In  this  way  reaching  the 
brain,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  oerelml  sub^moe, 
and  i)y  its  action  upon  the  nervous  matter 
causes  tlie  narcotism  and  insensibility  which 
are  manifested  throughout  the  system.  Thns 
the  general  action  of  an  opiate  is  undoulitedly 
due  to  its  local  action  upon  the  brain,  and  to 
the  fiftct  that  the  brain  itself,  through  the  ner- 
vous ramifications,  infiuences  tlie  coiKlition  of 
the  whole  body.  II.  AbwrptioB  of  i^ustn  by 
Sellds  aai  lijaldi.  There  are  not  only  porona 
substances,  as  earth,  charcoal,  and  animal  mem- 
branes, which  will  absorb  ga^s,  but  soliii  metals 
will  in  many  instances  do  the  same.  Thus  re- 
cent experiments  have  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  gaseous  hydrogen  in  meteorites  falling 
on  the  earth,  absorbed  by  them  in  their  wan- 
derings through  space,  perhaps  while  passing 
through  some  nebula,  which  the  spectroscope 
has  shown  to  consist  of  incandescent  hyilrogen  ; 
they  bring  thence  this  nebidar  hydrogen  to  our 
earm.  ^Rie  power  to  absorb  hydrogen  is  espe- 
cially possessed  in  a  hiirh  degree  by  palladium, 
which  takes  up  nearly  6iS  times  its  own  vol- 
ume of  this  gas,  as  proved  by  Graham,  while 
silver  and  platinum  absorb  oxygen,  titanium 
nitrogen,  &c.  This  absorption  of  gas  by  metals 
is  called  occln^on.  Deinlle  and  Troost  have 
proved  the  renmrkable  fact  that  red-hot  iron 
and  platinum  have  such  a  great  capacity  of 
absorbing  hydrogen,  that  it  passes  through 
these  metals  as  it  were  through  a  sieve.  The 
absorption  of  gaj^  by  limiids  is  still  more  strik- 
ing. Water  absorbs  different  gases  and  hdda 
them  in  solution,  in  qnantitios  varying  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  gas.  Thus,  at  a 
temperature  of  a  few  degrees  above  the  freez- 
ing point,  it  contains  when  exposed  to  the  air 
4  per  cent,  in  volume  of  oxygen  and  2  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen ;  so  that  the  air  contained  in  water 
ia  much  richer  in  oxygen  than  our  atmosphere, 
having  in  six  parts  four  of  oxygen,  while  tiie 
atmosphere  contains  only  one  part  of  oxygen 
in  five  of  air.  The  solubility  of  hydrctten  in 
water  is  equal  to  that  of  nitrogen ;  wmle  in 
regard  to  other  gases,  one  jiart  of  water  in 
bulk  dissolves  under  the  same  circnmstances 
1*8  narts  cf  htnghing  gas,  1*8  earixmlo  acid,  8 
of  cfdorine,  4*4  of  sulphi«ie  of  hydrogen.  54  of 
sulphurous  acid,  505  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
not  lesi  than  1,180  of  ammonia.  A  rise  of 
temperature  of  some  70°  diminishes  this  power 
of  al)sorption  to  about  one  half,  while  at  the 
temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of  water  most 
absorbed  gases  are  cxj>elled.  With  a  dimin- 
ished pressure  of  say  half  an  atmosphere,  about 
half  file  gas  is  expelled ;  while  at  an  incfoased 
pressure  of  say  two  atmospheres,  more  gas  can 
be  absorlMMl.  Tlius  in  respect  of  cArbonic  acid, 
for  in.stance,  every  atmos|iliere  pressure  aug- 
ments the  capacity  of  water  to  absorb  this  gas 
by  1  >8  volumes,  so  that  at  fiveatmonliaraaitab- 
sorbs  nine  times  its  own  volume  m  the  saoMi 
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The  absorption  of  gosies  by  other  liquids  than 
water  is  a  subject  still  open  for  invustigatiun, 
and  has  thus  far  only  been  determined  for  a 
few  pasea.  So  Dr.  V ander  Woydo  of  Now  York 
found  in  regard  to  laughing  gm,  that  alkaline 
solutions  absorb  more  thim  pure  water,  and 
alcoholic  licjuors  most*,  strong  ali  ohol  over  five 
times  ita  volume ;  solutions  of  ntutral  suits  in 
gmeral  absorb  the  same  amount  as  water,  ex- 
fept  the  sulphatt-H,  which  absorb  much  le-ts  of 
the  gaji,  whUe  acids  absorb  the  k-ast,  especially 
diluted  snlphorio  aoid,  which  absorbs  only  0*3 
to  0*05  of  Its  volume,  according  to  its  strength. 
III.  AkMrptloB  •!  Heat.  The  capacity  of  bodies 
to  abi^orb  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
capacity  to  emit  beat  Light-colored,  polished, 
or  smooth  mrfaoes  ponen  thit  capacity  in  the 
least  degree,  while  durk-colored  and  rough  sur- 
faces absorb  heat  very  readily.  However,  ac- 
cw^ing  to  the  late  researches  of  MeUoni,  this 
effect  (le|>endd  los.s  upon  t!io  apparent  color 
than  upon  the  nature  of  the  coloring  material. 
He  also  finds  that  when  the  heat-giving  body 
is  not  luminous,  the  color  is  without  influence; 
but  when  it  is  luminous,  the  color  has  great 
inflnenoe.  Melloni  has  also  determined  the 
capacity  of  absorption  of  heat  by  ditleront 
transparent  substances,  lie  found  that  while 
transparent  rock  salt  absorbed  only  8  per  cent, 
of  the  heat  pasksing  through  with  the  light, 
tluor  spar  absorbed  from  25  to  50,  Iceland  bpar 
and  glass  60,  alum  90,  and  ioe  94  per  cent. ; 
while  for  heat  emitted  from  a  non-luminous 
body,  the  latter  substances  were  totally  opa(jue, 
absorbing  all  the  heat  and  transmittmg  none. 
Recently  Tyndall  and  Magnus  have  made  re- 
searches on  the  absorbent  power  of  gases,  and 
found  that  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosf- 
phera,  the  source  of  heat  being  a  copper  ball 
neated  to  516*  P.,  the  absorption  by  dry  air 
being  accepted  as  the  unit,  liydrogon  was  also  1, 
chlorine  89,  carbonic  acid  90,  nitrous  acid  855, 
marsh  gas  408,  snlphnrons  oxide  710,  olefiant 
gft.s  070.  and  ammonia  1.  TOt  ;  which  means  that 
the  latter  two  gases  absorb  respectively  970 
and  1,196  times  more  of  the  heat  transmitted 
through  them  than  the  ca^e  with  dry  air. 
If*  iksen>ti«B  ef  U^iit  The  apparent  color  of 
an  oljJectB  is  caused  by  the  elective  absorption 
of  certain  colored  rays  in  the  white  light,  while 
the  remfuning  are  reflected  and  determine  the 
odor  of  the  object  Even  tlie  purest  white 
and  the  most  j)crfectly  polished  .surfaces  absorb 
some  of  the  ligiit.  It  is  the  some  with  the 
most  transparent  substanoee;  they  all  absorb 
light  more  or  leas.  In  many  of  these  an  elec- 
tive absorption  also  takes  place ;  colored  gems 
and  glass  or  li(|uid  solutions  absorb  certain 
colored  rays  and  let  others  pass;  those  which 
pass  determine  the  color  of  the  substance. 
SoiiK'times,  besides  the  absorptifm  of  several 
colors,  a  color  is  reflected  complementary  to 
that  transmitted;  ha  a  thin  layer  of  aniline 
red.  rod  rays  are  traiisniltte<l,  while  green  rays 
are  reflected:  a  similar  action  takes  place  in 
•  aolatum  of  litmus  and  aerenl  other  sob- 


stances.  Some  crystals  poR«iess  the  power  of 
absorbing  difl'erent  colors  when  light  paseoa 
through  them  in  diflRureiit  direetions;  tma  la 
called  dichroism  and  polychroism.  Thus  tho 
mineral  iolite,  a  gem  consisting  of  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  iron,  shows  diflferent  colors  ac- 
coraing  as  the  light  falls  along  the  axi.s  of 
crystallization  or  in  a  transverse  direct  iou. 
Many  artifidal  erystals  exhibit  the  same  re- 
markable property;  for  instance,  the  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  potaK^iuiii,  which  ap- 
pears either  deep  red  or  bright  green.  Tm 
mvestigation  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  absorp- 
tion of  light  has  recently  given  rise  to  tlie  in- 
vention of  a  new  modification  of  the  micro- 
scope by  Haidinger,  by  which  this  property 
may  be  examined  in  the  mbinteet  crystals; 
this  invention  is  called  the  dichroscopo  aiKl 
dichroio  microscope.  Tt  Ahssrptfta  Sfcctnim. 
The  deetive  absoiption  of  transparent  gasea, 
liquids,  and  solids  is  determined  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope.  This  instrument  proves  in- 
deed that  the  oanae  of  this  absorption  is  simply- 
the  incapacity  of  tlic  tmnsparent  substance  to 
transmit  luminous  waves  of  a  certain  length, 
and  thus  tlmt  it  is  opaaue  for  such  waves. 
The  result  of  such  partial  ojiacity  is  the  for- 
mation of  the  so-called  absorption  bauds,  in 
case  such  a  substance  is  placed  between  the 
liL^lit  !uid  the  slit  of  the  spectrofK'ope.  The 
Frauiilioler  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  in 
fact  nothing  but  absorption  bands  produced 
by  the  passage  of  the  light  through  the  solar 
atmosphere;  our  own  atmosphere  also  pro- 
duces such  bands,  which  siieetroscopists  call 
tiie  atmoepherio  linea.  The  absorption  spec- 
tram  diflim  in  each  substance  which  we  may 
submit toexaiiiiniitioii.  Thus  iodine  v.ijxir  and 
nitrous  acid  vapor  produce  venr  characUiriatic 
absorption  spectra  wImo  plaood  before  the  fliit 
of  the  spectroao^  (figs.  1  and  SX  difi^ 


Fw.  l^AbMiptioo  Spectnim  of  Iodine  Yapor. 

ent  solutions  of  apparently  the  satno  color  may 
be  unmistakably  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  Terence  in  the  abaoiptioii  speotra 


T 

J. 


riw.  a^Ateorptkm  Bpectrom  of  Kltrooa  Add  Qm, 

which  they  i>rodnoe.  The  most  striking  illus- 
tration is  given  by  the  black  absorption  bands 
produced  by  a  jxjrfectly  clear  and  colorless  so- 
lution of  any  salt  of  the  rare  metal  didj-mium, 
so  that  in  Uiis  way  the  merest  traces  of  this 
metal  hi  any  adutioii  may  be  deleotad,  aa  latefy 
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fonnd  by  Gladstone  and  Bunson.  TTat^r,  faint- 
ly colurvd  vclluw  with  a  tVw  drops  of  bkxMl. 
Bty  b«  dbtinguiahcd  from  ull  other  solutioiiH 
«f  tlM  Mine  color,  by  showing  in  the  spcctro- 
loope  two  characteristic  absorption  bands  (tig. 
S)  in  the  grc«n  portion  of  Ihe  Bpectrom,  not 


diown  by  any  nt}ier  substance ;  and  it  is  even 
poesible  to  recognize  them  in  a  single  blood 
ode,  by  HMMU  of  a  mirroscope  with  9f>cctro- 
«|Me^pieee.  Weaddinflg.^  the  alMOirp- 


A  tC  0 
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tion  bands  of  the  solar  atniofljdicre  for  com- 
Mriaon;  thej  are  used  as  landmarks  to  local- 
m  the  absorption  bands  of  other  sabstanoefl. 

Thej  were  fir>t  notirid  by  Wollaston,  but 
afterward  exaiuiued  with  such  piulosophical 
niaameBt  by-  Frannbofer,  that  thej  were 

naincl  after  birn,  and  according  to  his  propo- 
sition designated  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  (See 

StraCTBOSOOPB.) 

ABTLWE^'CE,  tbo  parfiul  <>r  total  deprivation 
of  fixxl.  The  phenoiueua  which  churacterize 
Kfe  are  connected  with  chemical  changes  oc- 
cnrring  in  portions  of  the  blood  or  tissues  of 
the  body  itself;  the  presence  of  the  substances 
resulting  from  these  changes  being  hurtful  to 
the  body,  they  are  efiminated  from  it  by  the 
Ulricas  organs  of  excretion.  This  constant 
loss  deoiandn  an  eipiivalent  supply.  If  the 
■qiply  be  withheld,  the  chemical  changes  still 
Mntinae  and  tbe  bodr  waafeea ;  the  organism 
Mbopon  iti^elf,  and  when  thiais  no  longer  pos- 
dde,  death  ensues.  The  ]>eriod  daring  which 
•  raaaa  being  prerionsly  in  good  healtb  can 
sustain  life  undi  r  ,i  t<it:il  dt  privation  of  food 
sad  drink,  is  generally  stated  to  be  from  eight 
to  tea  days.  Thia  variea,  however,  under  oif« 
ibrent  circumstances.  Persons  of  mature  ago 
npport  abstinence  better  than  those  who  are 
fMOgsr;  women,  from  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  tbo  fatty  ti--iu's,  and  the  less  activity 
of  the  muBculur  uud  nervous  systems,  better 
than  men;  ehOdren,  in  whom  all  the  organic 
fan- tiorm  aro  exceedingly  active,  worst  of  all. 
A  (iiiiiji  atmosphere  which  checks  e.\halatiou, 
s  mixicTute  t<einperatare,  and  quiet  of  body 
an  favorable  to  the  prolongation  of  life;  while 
nmscular  exertion,  a  hot  dry  air,  and  a  low  tcm- 
I'tr:ituro  tend  to  .shorten  the  period  during 
^  hxch  it  can  be  preserved.  Fod6r6  {MieUeiM 
Ugdt)  itatM  tbftt  aome  workman  buried  in  a 


damp  quarry  were  extricated  alive  after  a 
period  of  14  days;  ishile  after  the  wreck  of 
the  Medusa,  the  sufferers  on  the  raft,  exposed 
to  a  high  tem{>eraturo  and  constant  exertion, 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  although  they  still 
had  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  were  so  famished 
tliat  they  conimeneed  devouring  tbo  dead 
bodies  of  their  companions.  Water  alone 
tenda  materially  to  ]>rolong  lilb.  Dr.  Sloane 
("Medical  Gazette,"  vol.  xvii..  p.  :1S9)  gives  an 
account  of  a  man  6u  years  of  age,  who  was 
reMoed  from  a  coal  mine  after  he  had  been 
immured  2^  days,  during  the  first  10  of  which 
he  had  a  little  muddy  water.  He  was  s^j  much 
redooed  that  he  died  three  days  after.  The 
cases  of  starvation  which  have  been  !>est  and 
most  accurately  observed,  have  been  tlioso  in 
which  the  oesophagus  has  l>een  gradually  bat 
at  lft.st  completely  obstructetl  by  cancerous  dis- 
ease. In  these  cases  the  de|»rivation  of  ali- 
ment has  been  but  partial,  the  patient  having 
been  still  imperfectly  nourished  by  nutritive 
iiyections,  which  have  supported  life  for  a 

1>eriod  of  five  or  six  weeks.  Mental  alienation 
tas  a  marked  influence  in  prolonging  the  oeriod 
daring  whieb  filb  can  be  enstttned  withoat 
f(K>d.  Dr.  Willuii  lias  recorded  a  case  in  which, 
under  the  inilueuce  uf  religious  delusion,  a 
young  man  lived  60  days,  taking  duriiw  that 
time  nothing  but  a  little  water  flavored  with 
I  orange  juice.  Dr.  M'Nangbton  of  AlbanT 
{  American  Joamal  of  Medical  Science,'*  vol 
;  vi.,  p.  543)  gives  a  similar  instance,  during 
which  a  young  man  lived  64  days  on  water 
alone.  And  in  a  ca.«e  read  in  the  French  aoad- 
einy  (Arehirm  /jenirafe^  de  midednf,  torn, 
xxvii.,  p.  loU),  a  suicide  lived  60  days  on 
nothing  but  a  few  mouthfuls  of  orgeat  syrup, 
before  deatli  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  Hys- 
terical women  often  support  abstinence  in  a 
wonderful  manner;  bat  there  is  in  hysteria  so 
much  moral  perversion,  so  great  a  tendency  to 
deceit  for  the  sake  of  exciting  interest  and 
sympathy,  that  all  such  cases  renuire  to  be 
carefully  and  cloeely  scrutinized.  Most  of  the 
instances  reported  by  the  old  authors,,  in  which 
total  abstinence  was  endured  for  months  or 
even  years,  belong  to  this  category,  and  are 
untrostwoiihy. — The  first  eflbet  of  prolonged 
abstinence  from  food  and  drink  uiulcr  urdiiiary 
circumstances,  apart  from  tlie  t^en^tious  of 
hanger  and  thiral,  is  pain  and  distress  In  tbe 
e|>iga^(riiirn,  which  is  relieved  by  pressure. 
This  subsides  after  a  day  or  two,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  aenae  of  sinking  and  weaknen  in 
the  same  region;  the  thirst  at  the  same  tinjo 
becomes  more  intense,  and  is  thenceforth  the 
principal  source  of  sufiMng.  Emaciation  soon 
begins  to  make  rapid  progress,  the  eye  has  a 
wild  glistening  stare,  the  senses  are  dulled,  and 
the  intellect  enfeebled ;  the  excretions  become 
rare,  scanty,  and  fetid;  tbo  urine  is  high-color- 
e<l,  often  causing  a  burning  p^n  when  passed ; 
often  toward  the  end  diarrhooa  comes  on. 
The  sufierer  becomes  exoeedinsly  weal^  the 
▼oioe  if  loir  and  hoarse,  the  gait  dow  and  tot- 
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tcrin?.  and  at  Icnpth  all  exertion  is  impossible ;  \  Pwtotoitaf 
the  breath  ia  (»ttensive;  the  skin  la  covered 
with  a  dirty-looking  secretion  and  exhales  a 
putrid  «><l<ir.  Maniacal  delirium  often  snper- 
venes,  aud  death  is  sometimes  preceded  by  con- 
vulsions. When  persons  are  immured  by  the 
falling  in  of  a  mine,  qaarry,  &o.,  they  seem 
subdued  by  the  darkness ;  but  in  cases  of  star* 
vatii'ii  iitter  shipwreck,  or  iu  travelling  through 
an  oucuitivated  coantry,  the  worst  paaaioiis 
are  aroused,  and  snspioion  and  ferocity  add  to 
the  f(»riiietit.'<  of  Inin^'t  r.  A  liitrti  teinperatnre 
seems  to  aggravate  thtino  na^sionn.  ^'  It  is  im- 
possible to  niagine,'*  says  M.  Bavigny,  in  speak- 
in  :t  (if  the  wreck  <>f  the  Medusa,  "to  what  a 
degree  the  circulation  is  quickened  under  ex- 
posure to  the  burning  sun  of  tlie  e<|uator. 
The  pain  of  my  head  was  intolerable ;  I  could 
scarcely  master  the  imi>etuoaity  of  my  inove- 
inent ;  to  use  a  well-ktiown  phraae,  the  blood 
boiled  in  njy  veins;  all  my  companions  suflered 
from  the  same  excitemeut ; aud  the  terrible 
aoeOM  of  blood  and  crime  which  pas^  upon 
the  raft  were  doubtless  owing  largely  to  this 
cause. — On  examination  after  death  the  bodies 
of  those  dying  of  starvation  are  found  to  be 
almost  bloodless,  except  the  brain  which  con- 
tains its  Qsual  quantity,  and  completely  desti- 
tute of  fat.  The  various  organs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  brun,  are  all  reduoed  in  bulk, 
and  the  coats  of  the  intestinal  canal  especially 
arc  n  rukTcd  thiniKT.  M.  Chos.sat  {Richercht h 
ezpirimentaUt  tur  V inanition)  deprived  a  num- 
hw  of  animals  (birds  and  small  mammals)  of 
all  sustenance,  nnd  carefully  observed  the  jihe- 
nomena  that  followed,  and  his  experiments 
throw  mneh  light  upon  the  snbjeet  of  starva- 
tion.  The  temperature  in  all  the  animals  was 
maintained  at  nearly  the  normal  standard  until 
the  last  day  of  life,  when  it  began  rapidly  to 
fall.  The  animals,  previously  restles'^,  now 
became  quiet,  as  if  stopeiied;  they  fell  over 
on  their  side,  miable  to  stand;  the  breathing 
becnme  slower  and  ?1nwer,  the  pupils  dilated, 
the  innensibility  grew  more  profound,  and  death 
took  place  cither  quietly  or  attended  with  con- 
vnlsions.  If,  when  these  phenomena  were  fully 
developed,  external  warmth  was  applied,  the 
animals  revived,  their  muscular  force  returned, 
they  moved  or  flew  about  the  roooou^md  took 
greedily  the  fbod  that  was  presented  to  them. 
If  now  they  were  again  left  to  themselves, 
tliey  speedily  perished ;  but  if  the  external  tern-  . 
peratnre  was  maintmied  mtn  the  Ibod  taken  I 
was  ditrosted  Cand  from  tlie  feel>le  Condition  of 
tlieir  digestive  organs  this  often  took  many  < 
hours),  they  recovered.  The  imme^te  cause  of  i 
death  seemed  to  be  mid  rather  than  starvation. 
The  averajre  loss  of  weight  in  the  animals  j 
experimented  upon  was  40  per  oent.,  varying 
considerably  in  different  cases,  the  variation  I 
depending  cLietly  on  the  relative  amount  of 
fat.  Weighing  the  different  tissues  sej>arately, 
and  arranging  them  in  two  parallel  e«dumu8, 
according  as  they  lost  more  or  less  than  40  per 
ecotf  gave  the  following  results: 


OT-8 
75 
■1-4 


Part«  losincr  km  than 
40  p*T  cent. 
MuMrakrotMtof  ■tamach  tH^ 
null]  nt  ■na  ■snnlwriii 

Skin   88-8 

Kidneys   31  i> 

KMplntar}'  orgiuiA  22-2 

Bans.   le^ 

aSiiii-s;:::::;:: 


Among  the  most  noteworthy  phenomena 
caused  by  starvation  are  the  offensive  effluvia 
exhded  from  tlie  aoillerers,  tiie  fbtor  of  their 

discharges,  and  the  rapidity  with  whicli  tlie 
body  uasses  into  a  state  of  putrescence.  iSach 
a  oMiaition  cf  tilings  is  pecnliarly  fnvorable  to 
the  reception  of  fever  and  otlier  contagious 
diseases,  and  they  acquire  iu  such  cases  an 
intensi^  and  virulence  rarely  seen  under  other 
circumstances.  Thus,  as  was  fearfully  seen  in 
Ireland  in  1K47,  pestilence  follows  in  the  train 
of  famine.  The  effects  of  the  prolooged  em- 
ployment of  an  insufficient  diet  alone  are  rarely 
seen ;  they  are  commonly  complicated  with 
those  of  unwholesome  air  and  ove^'exeitioii. 
Of  such  complication,  prisons,  work-houses, 
and  charitable  institutions  have  afforded  abun- 
dant examnles  on  a  large  scale.  One  of  the 
most  noted  of  these  occurred  at  the  Milbaok 
penitentiary,  near  London,  in  1828.  The  prison 
is  situated  on  marshy  ^'round,  which  is  below 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  river,  but  it  had  pre- 
yiondy  been  reputed  healthy.  A  few  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  the  amount 
of  dry  nutriment  allowed  each  prisoner  daily 
had  been  reduced  from  between  81  and  38  ox. 
to  21  oz.,  and  ariimul  food  was  almost  wholly 
withheld.  The  jtrisoners  were  at  the  same 
time  subjected  to  a  low  temperature,  and  to 
considerable  muscular  exertion.  In  a  short 
time  they  became  paler,  weaker,  and  thinner ; 
subsequently,  scurvy,  diarrhcea,  and  dysentery 
made  their  appearance,  and  finally  low  fevers, 
or  headache,  vertigo,  convulsions,  maniacal 
delirium,  and  apoplexy.  The  smallest  loss  of 
blood  caused  fainting.  Of  660  prajpaers^  487, 
or  62  per  cen  t. ,  w  ere  attacked.  Thoee  who  had 
been  longest  confined  suffered  in  the  greatest 
proportion.  The  prisoners  who  were  employed 
m  tne  kitchen,  wno  had  an  addition  of  8  ox. 
of  bread  to  their  daily  albtwance.  were  not  af- 
fected. Another  w^eli-umrked  epidemic,  itwing 
to  a  idmilar  eaute,  ooonrred  in  the  eatabliaho 
mcnt  for  the  de-titutc  cliildrcn  of  New  York, 
at  what  was  termed  the  Long  Island  farms,  in 
the  whiter  of  1881>-'40.  The  diet  of  the  chll- 
<lren  consisted  of  bread  of  an  inferior  «inMlity, 
witli  tea  sweetened  with  molasses,  night  and 
morning,  and  soup  made  from  coarse  beef, 
alternately  with  the  beef  itself  at  noon;  in  ad- 
dition the  donnittiries  of  the  children  were 
crowded  and  ill  ventilated,  and  they  had  scarce- 
ly any  outdoor  exercise.  "  About  the  middle 
of  December,  18:39,"  says  Dr.  Morrell,  the  at- 
tending physician  of  the  asylum  (New  York 
Journal  oif  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  vol.  iii.), 
"evidences  of  a  oonstittttioiial  onange  in  many 
<tf  the  children  were  ^yparent;  they  were  duu 
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asd  inactive,  their  eyes  lacked  lustre,  and  their 
skins  exhaled  an  otiensive  odor."  Next,  many 
of  Uieni  were  attacked  with  slight  cholera  mor^ 
I'us,  and  afterward  an  incnrable  diarrh(Ba  set 
in,  attended  with  gangrene  about  the  cheeks, 
the  anus,  or  vagina.  In  most  of  these  cases 
iloogfaing  of  the  cornea  took  place  and  the  eye 
▼as  deatrojed.  When  for  a  length  of  time  the 
aflowance  of  food,  either  from  it^i  indigestibility 
or  froon  its  limited  amount,  haa  been  inaufli-  | 
QHit  for  tiie  waata  of  the  system,  the  digestive  | 
oij^sare  weakened;  the  ai)iKtite  is  lost,  and  ; 
tbe  person  oAen  loathes  food  while  he  is  sol- 
farag  from  atanratlMi.  In  fhe  ezperiraenta  of 
nii-N<at,  when  turtle  doves  were  placed  upon  a 
limited  allowance  of  corn,  but  with  access  to 
vater,  part  of  the  corn  was  eidier  njeeted  by 
vomiting,  accumnlated  in  the  crop^  or  paaaed 
unchanged  through  the  bowels. 

iBSTUTENCE,  Tstal.  See  Total  Absthriicb. 

IBT,  Fnutz,  a  German  composer,  bom  at 
Eilenbarg,  fcsaxony,  Dec.  22,  1819.  His  early 
stadied  were  theological,  but  be  abandoned 
i^ivinity  for  music,  and  at  the  ago  of  22  became 
inuflcal  direct^jr  at  Zilrich.  lie  reraaine<l  there 
eleven  years,  when  he  became  second  musical 
director  at  the  Brunswick  court  theatre,  and 
wai  promoted  to  be  first  by  the  grand  duke 
m  1855.  He  has  composed  for  orchestra, 
|i«iaa^  and  Yoice:  but  it  ia  mainly  aa  a  aong 
viitor  lliat  be  naa  sttdned  his  reputation, 
hsTing  coraj)osod  a  great  number  <tf  Honjrs 
tkit  luive  become  well  known  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  abo  been  very  suooeaaAil  a 
<  'mt«»>ir  of  two-part  song^s.  and  of  Ibnr-part  I 
:«oog8  for  male  voices.  Ue  visited  the  United 
8littrhil979. 

ABTBEKE,  the  first  caliph,  born  at  ^fecca 
about  673,  died  in  63-t.  Abubekr  means 
"fitther  of  the  virgin,"  and  this  name  was 
rv«  n  to  him  when  his  daughter  Ayesha  be- 
came the  favorite  wife  of  Mohammed.  Ili» 
real  name  was  Abd-el-Caaba.  He  was  Mo- 
bmned'n  mmt  trnsted  adherent,  and  in  632 
neeeeded  his  master  in  the  supreme  authority, 
^)  the  exclusion  of  the  prophet^s  son-in-law 
All  At  the  commencement  his  reign  was 
trembled,  first  by  the  relapse  of  several  tribes 
to  idolatry,  and  then  by  the  sprin^rinf;  up  of  a 
nev  sect  under  Moaweilama  Assisted  by  the 
hero  Khaled,  Abubekr  oompeOed  flie  baekdi- 
^i-r*  to  return,  and  aQppresse<1  the  rival  creed, 
Muttieihuua  himaelf  being  shun  in  a  battle,  lie 
Mnr  kd  Ma  foUowera  to  eonqneat.  His  gen- 
wab  fell  upon  tlu'  frontiers  of  the  Roman  and 
Peniaa  empires,  and  their  easy  succe^  excited 
the  warrior  popalataon  of  Arabia  to  pour  forth. 
Tlie  emperor  lleraclins  vainly  opposed  them, 
t'yria  and  the  provinces  of  the  Euphrates  were 
■OOD  overrun  and  Damascus  besieged.  Abu- 
^kr  died  in  the  full  tide  of  conquest,  after 
» brief  reign  of  two  years  und  three  months. 
His  tomb  is  shown  by  the  side  of  tiiitof  the  | 
prophet  at  Mecca.  Abubekr  was  snmamed 
the  Just.  His  charity  was  unbounded,  while 
^nanner  of  livnig  waa  ao  atriot  that  he  poa< 


sessed  at  lii^  doatli  only  the  one  robe  he  wore, 
one  camel,  and  ;m  Ethiopian  slave.  These  he 
beaueathed  to  Omar,  his  sneoessor.  Abubekr 
collected  the  scattered  writings  and  the  oral 
doctrines  of  Mohammed  forming  the  Koran. 

ABI'L-CASIIH.    See  Alhitcasis. 

IBCLFARAGICS,  or  AbalfanU,  Mar  Gregerias, 
sumamed,  on  account  of  his  Jewish  descent, 
Bar-HebrK>us,  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  writer, 
bom  in  1226,  died  in  1266.  fie  waa  a  native  of 
Armenia,  and  the  aom  of  a  converted  Jew.  By 
his  knowled^'e  and  virtues  he  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  bishop  of  Aleppo,  and  in  1206  to  that  of 
primate  of  uie  Jaootnte  Ohristians.  Hb  beet 
known  work  is  the  "  History  of  the  Dynasties," 
treating  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
Jewish,  Chaldean,  Persian,  Greek,  Roman, 
Mohammedan,  and  Mtrngol.  An  edition  in 
Arabic  and  Latin  was  published  by  Edward 
Pococke  at  Oxford,  1 668,  and  one  in  Sjriao  and 
Latin  at  Leipsic,  17S(». 

ABULFEDA,  Ismail  iba  All,  a  Moslem  prince 
and  writer,  liorn  at  Damascus  about  127.'},  <lied 
in  October,  1:131 .  lie  was  a  descendant  of  Eyub 
(or  Ayub),  the  founder  of  the  Kurdish  <lynti8ty 
in  Egypt ;  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  Sultan 
Naair,  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  agamst  the  Tartara; 
was  by  him  appointed  governor  of  Hamah  in 
Syria,  which  his  ancestors  had  held  in  fief,  and 
8ubse(]uently  acknow^ledged  aa  saltan  of  that 
I>rincipality.  He  waa  a  man  of  eminent  tal- 
ents n  warrior,  a  ruler,  and  a  writer.  Ho 
is  chiedy  renowned  as  the  author  of  an  extou- 
eire  historieal  oompilation,  in  Aralne,  embra- 
cinjr  both  ancient  history  and  the  annals  of  the 
Moslems,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  to  the 
year  1828 ;  and  of  a  geographieal  worir,  ronnly 
descriptive  of  Egyjit,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
considered  the  best  of  its  kind  in  eastern  litera- 
ture. Both  have  appeared  in  various  editiona, 
in  the  ori^rinal  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  other 
oocifb'ntal  translations.  Abulfeda  also  wrote 
scientitic  treatises,  which  havo  ImbU  loet. 

ABU  SAMBl'L.    See  Ipsambvu 

ABU  SHEHR.   See  Brsiims. 

ABU  TEMAM,  one  of  the  greatest  .\rabic  poeta, 
bom  in  Syria  about  806,  died  at  Mosul  in  845 
or  846.  His  poems  are  said  to  have  procured 
him  the  favor  of  the  Moslem  courts  and  many 
thonaand  piecea  of  gold,  and  the  Arabs  aay  oif 
blm  that  **no  one  ooald  OTer  die  whose  name 
had  been  praised  in  the  verses  of  Abu  Teraam." 
He  was  also  the  compiler  of  three  collections  of 
seIo(  t  |)iecea  of  eastern  poetry,  Uie  moat  ee- 
teemed  of  which,  called  the  .ffoffMiea,  ia  praiaed 
by  Sir  William  Jones. 

ABTDM  L  An  ancient  city  of  Aria  Minor, 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont,  oppo- 
site Sestos,  orijrinally  the  pos4*es.sion  of  the 
Trojan  prince  A>iiis,  and  later  occupied  by  the 
Thracians  and  Mile-iians.  It  is  celebrMted  in 
connection  with  the  army  of  Xerxes  and  the 
immense  bridge  built  by  him  at  this  spot,  480 
B.  C.  Here  the  tragedy  of  Hero  and  I^ander 
took  place,  according  to  the  poetical  legend, 
and  here  Lord  Byron  awam  aeroaa  in  imitation 
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Bau-BuU«r  At  Abydoa,  Egjrpt  (FVom  »  Pbotognpli.) 


of  that  luckless  lover.  II.  An  ancient  city 
(originally  This,  now  Arahat  el-Mat foon)  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  canal  called  the  Bahr 
Yasuf,  6  m.  W.  of  the  Nile  and  about  60  m. 
below  Thebes.  It  was  anciently  the  second 
city  of  the  Thebaid,  the  birthplace  of  Menes, 
and  the  reputed  bnrial  place  of  Omris,  and 
hence  a  great  necropolis.  There  are  numerous 
very  ancient  toinba  cut  in  the  adjacent  hills, 
but  its  most  remarkable  remains  are  the  palace 
of  Memnon  and  the  temple  of  Osiris.  In  the 
latter  was  discovered  in  1818  the  celebrated 
"tablet  of  Abydos,"  or  Ramses  table,  at  pres- 
ent in  the  British  museum,  upon  which  is  in- 
scribed in  hieroglyphics  a  genealogy  of  the  18th 
dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  Diimichen,  in  his 
explorations  (1804-'5)  of  the  interior  of  the 
temple  of  Osiris,  found  a  new  Egj'ptian  table, 
which  Lepsius  calls  the  Sethos  table.  It  is 
more  complete  than  that  of  Ramses,  contains 
65  shields  and  an  uninterrupted  record  of  the 
kings  of  the  first  three  dynasties,  beginning 
with  Menes,  corresponding  with  the  account 
of  Manetho,  and  is  regarded  as  more  perfect 
than  the  table  of  Sakkarah.  This  discovery  is 
believed  to  be  important  in  respect  to  the  re- 
searches into  the  most  remote  eras  of  Egypt. 

ABYLA,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  at  the 
N.  W.  extremity  of  Africa,  opposite  Calpe 
(now  Gibraltar)  in  Spain,  the  other  pilljir.  It 
was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  for- 
merly joined  with  Caljie,  but  separated  by 
Hercules,  giving  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 

ABYS8I?fIA  (Arab.  Hdbf4h,  signifying  a  mix- 
ture of  peoples),  a  country  of  eastern  Africa, 
lying  S.  W,  of  the  Red  sea.  Its  boundaries 
are  not  very  accurately  defined,  especially  as 
the  name  is  frequently  applied  to  a  much 
greater  extent  of  territory  than  that  included 
in  Abyssinia  proper,  which  was  formerly  said 


to  comprise  the  three  important  states  of  Tigrfe, 
Amhara,  and  Shoa,  bnt  from  which  Shoa  nas 
been  excluded  by  some  modem  geographers. 
According  to  Keith  Johnston,  however,  it  ex- 
tends from  lat.  7°  40'  to  16"  40'  N.,  and  from 
Ion.  84"  20'  to  43°  20'  E.  On  the  N.  and  N. 
W.  it  is  bordered  by  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  while 
southward  and  eastward  lie  the  Galla  and  So- 
mali countries  and  Adal.  Tlie  Samba ra  land 
separates  Abyssinia  proper  from  the  Red  sea, 
wnich  is  nowhere  less  than  90  m.  distant  from 
the  frontier.  According  to  M.  d'Abbadie,  the 
country  is  called  Ethiopia  by  the  natives,  who 
properly  employ  the  word  Abyssinia  to  denote 
that  portion  of  the  population,  for  the  most 
part  professedly  Christian,  who  have  lost  all 
idea  of  tribal  differences.  Its  maximum  length 
is  upward  of  600  m.  and  maximum  breadth 
nearly  as  much ;  but  these  estimates  are  prob- 
ably approximate,  and  as  the  area  of  the  coun- 
try depends  upon  them,  it  cannot  be  accurately 
stated.  The  population  is  believed  to  be  from 
3,000,000  to  5,000,000.— Considered  with  ref- 
erence to  its  physical  geography,  Abyssinia  is 
an  extensive,  elevated,  and  irregular  table  land, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  plateaux  of  various 
altitudes,  which  rise  into  isolated  groups  and 
ranges  of  flat-topped  mountains.  This  table 
land  runs  nearly  due  N.  and  S.,  and  slojjes  from 
its  highest  ridge  toward  the  Rod  sea  on  one 
side  and  the  interior  of  the  continent  on  the 
other,  BO  as  to  form  an  eastern  and  a  western 
watershed.  Toward  the  swamps  and  plains 
of  Sennaar  and  Nubia  the  descent  from  this 
high  region  is  gradual,  but  it  is  very  abrupt  on 
the  east,  the  seaward  slope  being  about  twelve 
times  greater  than  the  opposite  slope  toward 
the  Nile.  The  average  elevation  of  the  pla- 
teaux, which  rise  terrace-like  and  with  grad- 
ually increasing  elevation  from  N.  to  o.,  w 
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between  7,000  and  8,000  ft.  Amonp  them, 
forming  river  bed.*  sometimes  thoQHan(]H  of  feet 
below  tbe  general  surface  of  the  surrounding 
territory,  wind  rannes  and  gorges  of  extreme 
depth,  which  are  among  tlie  most  striking 
nataral  features  of  the  country.  Mr.  Clements 
K.  Markham,  who  accompanied  the  British 
military  expedition  to  Magdala,  classifies  the 
AbysHinian  highlands  as  follows:  1,  the  region 
drained  by  the  affluents  of  the  river  Mareb;  2, 
tbe  region  drained  by  those  of  the  Tacazzo  and 
Atbara;  3,  the  region  drained  by  those  of  the 
Abai.  The  first  of  these  is  in  Tigr6,  and  in- 
cludes a  considerable  portion  of  northern  Abys- 
sinia. Here  the  average  altitude  of  the  plateaux 
is  9.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They 
enclose  numerous  extensive  valleys,  which,  al- 
though many  hundred  feet  lower,  are  none  of 
them  at  an  elevation  of  less  thjm  7,000  ft.  A 
peculiarity  of  tbe  valleys  here  is  that  valley  hills 


rise  from  their  level  tracts,  just  as  mountains 
rise  from  the  plateaux  above.  The  principal 
summits  of  this  region  are  Mt.  Sowayra,  10,328 
ft.,  and  Arabi  Tereeki,  near  Senafe,  8,500  ft. 
The  next  great  physical  division  of  the  table 
land  comprises  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Ta- 
cazze  and  Atbara  rivers.  The  loftiest  dis- 
trict of  this  region  is  the  rich  agricultural 
plain  of  Haramat,  8,000  ft.  above  the  ocean 
level.  In  the  N.  W.  part  of  Amhara,  which 
is  included  in  this  division  of  the  highlands, 
the  country  is  lower,  not  exceeding  (5,000  ft. 
of  average  elevation ;  but  the  province  of  8em- 
yen  contains  the  highest  mountains  in  Abys- 
sinia, of  which  the  most  important  peaks  are 
the  Abba  Jarrat,  in  lat.  13°  10'  N.,  15,088  ft., 
and  Mt.  Buahat,  in  lat.  13°  12'  N..  14,302  ft.  E. 
of  these  are  the  Harat  hills  and  Wadjerat  range. 
The  thirtl  clearly  defined  region  is  that  watered 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile,  comprising 


TVw  In  tbe  Mountains  near  Ma^pdaU. 


the  greater  portion  of  Amhara  or  the  former 
kingdom  of  (iondar,  with  an  altitude  varying 
in  different  districts  from  5,000  to  7,000  ft.  on 
the  plateaux,  and  attaining  a  height  of  11,000 
ft.  in  the  Talba-Waha  mountains.  The  Wadela 
»nd  Dalanta  plateaux,  near  Magdala,  with  an 
elevation  exceeding  9,000  ft.,  are  in  the  W. 
portion  of  this  region,  the  river  bed  of  the 
Jitta.  3,500  ft.  deep,  nmning  between  them. 
The  steep  scarped  rock  of  Magdala  itself  rises 
to  a  height  of  9,050  ft.,  its  summit  being  a  flat 
plain  2J  m.  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. — The 
only  important  rivers  of  the  country  which 
flow  toward  the  Red  sea  are  the  Kagolay,  in 
the  north,  a  perennial  stream  which  loses  itself 
in  the  sand  before  reaching  the  coast,  and  the 
Hawash  in  the  south,  which  forms  a  portion 
of  tbe  boundary  between  Abyssinia  ana  Adal, 


and  is  likewise  absorbed  in  the  swamps  or 
deserts  on  its  path  to  the  ocean.  All  the  great 
Abyssinian  rivers  belong  to  the  Nile  basin. 
Of  these  the  Mareb  is  tlie  most  northern.  It 
risea  in  the  district  of  Ilamasen,  flows  8.  and 
W.  around  Serawe,  and  thence  in  a  N.  "W.  di- 
rection through  the  Nubian  province  of  Taka. 
In  the  rainy  8eas<m  its  waters  reach  the  At-' 
bara,  but  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they 
disappear  in  the  sand.  The  Tacazzo  rises  in 
La<ita  from  a  spring  which  was  first  caus*.^d  to 
gush  forth  from  the  rock,  according  to  tradition, 
by  a  blow  from  the  hand  of  Meniiek,  son  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba.  Ita  name  signifies  "  the  terri- 
ble." Flowing  northwesterly,  it  enters,  or  prop- 
erly receives,  the  Atbara  at  Touiat,  in  Nubian 
territory.  It  is  a  rapid  and  impetuous  stream, 
dashing  down  rocky  falls  and  between  lofty  pro- 
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cipices  with  a  turbulence  well  denot<?<l  by  its 
name.  Further  S.  is  the  Abai,  the  celebrated 
Nile  of  Bruce,  although  the  Hahr-el-Azrek  or 
true  Blue  river  rises  in  the  Galla  country  under 
the  name  uf  the  Dedhesa,  and  the  Abui  is  in 
reality  only  its  largest  tributary.  The  latter 
rises  S,  of  the  Tzana  lake,  and  making  a  north- 
ward circle  through  it,  turns  southward  and 
ioins  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  near  lat.  11"  N.  This 
lake,  also  called  the  Denabea,  is  situated  in  a 
grain-j»roducing  region  of  great  fertility,  at  a 
height  of  0,110  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  about  50  va.  long  by  25  m.  wide,  and  its 
depth  in  some  places  is  said  to  be  000  ft.  There 
are  m»iny  other  lakes,  among  which  Ashangi, 
4  m.  long  and  3  m.  broad,  in  the  country  of  the 
Azcbo-Gallas,  is  the  most  noteworthy  as  being 
a  fresh-water  lake  without  any  visible  outlet. 
Thermal  springs  occur  in  many  districts, — The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  climate  of  the 
Abyssinian  highlands — including  Tigrfi,  Am- 
hara,  and  Shoo — is  the  occurrence  of  a  tropical  i 
monsoon  or  rainy  season  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  end  of  September.  Otherwise,  the 
climate  is  strictly  temperate.  There  is  a  cold 
season  extending  from  October  to  February, 
with  an  estimated  mean  temj>erature  of  58*3°, 
during  which  the  days  are  pleasant  and  the 
nights  cold  with  heavy  fulls  of  dew.  The  hot 
weather  begins  about  March  1,  and  la-sts  until 
the  monsoon  seta  in,  April  being  the  warmest 
month.  The  mean  temperature  of  this  season 
at  Magdala  is  05*5°,  and  of  the  wet  season 
about  5°  lower.  Tlie  rainfall  of  the  monsoon 
extends  over  all  of  Abyssinia  proper,  but  is 
greater  in  the  south  and  west  tlian  in  the 
north  and  east.  The  prevailing  winds  during 
the  rainy  season  are  easterly  and  southeasterly. 
Thunder  storms  are  of  frenuent  wcurrence. — 
The  chief  agricultural  productions  are  barley 
and  oats  on  the  elevated  plains,  and  wheat, 
maize,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  cotTee,  and  a  small 
native  grain  called  tejf,  in  the  lower  districts. 
Sugar  cane,  flax,  and  beans  are  raised  in  small 
qnantities,  and  lemons,  oranges,  and  figs  are  oc- 
casionally produced.  The  grape  thrives  in 
some  parts  of  TigrC,  but  no  good  wine  is  made. 
— Volcanic  rocks  constitute  the  principal  for- 
mation in  the  geological  structure  of  Abys- 
sinia, and  cover  almost  the  entire  table  land. 
The  trap])ean  series  appears  to  be  divisible 
into  at  least  two  distinct  groups.  The  lower 
of  these  is  largely  composed  of  red  basalLn,  on 
which  the  disintegrating  effects  of  atmospheric 
action  are  plainly  marked.  Blanford  names 
this  the  Ashangi  group,  and  tliat  above  it  the 
Magdala  group ;  which  last  comprises  trachytic  J 
rocks  containing  many  feldspar  crystals,  and  ' 
is  distingui.Hhe<l  by  the  scarped  and  precipjitous 
forms  which  it  assimics  under  the  intluenoe  of 
the  weather.  These  forms  are  characteristic 
of  Abyssinian  scenery,  and  the  ambas  or  hill 
forts,  the  great  strongholds  of  tlie  country,  are 
rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  an  enemy  by 
their  situation  on  the  horizontal  beds  of  this 
rock  which  surmount  the  summits  usually  se- 


lected for  military  stations.  In  the  N.  E.  proT- 
inces,  however,  metamorphic  rocks  occupy  the 
whole  surface,  except  in  several  distritU  of 


nUl  Fort  between  Mat  and  Abaca. 


limited  extent  where  they  are  overlaid  by  sand- 
stones, limestones,  or  igneous  formations.  Thev 
extend  150  m.  along  the  meridian  of  39°  30'. 
between  lat.  16°  55'  and  18°  50'  N.  At  Tcbelgi 
coal  deposits  are  found,  which  geologists  are 
disposea  to  group  with  these  sandstones  of 
Adigerat.  Further  S.,  in  tlie  Antalo  district, 
a  consjiderable  number  of  fossils  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  limestones  which  predominate 
there,  whereby  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
formation  belongs  to  the  oOlitic  period.  The 
present  geological  aspect  of  Abyssinia,  with 
Its  weather-worn  battlements  of  rock  and  ii» 
deeply  scored  river  beds,  must  be  attributed  to 
fresh-water  denudation.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  marine  action  anywhere  in  the  interior, 
although  it  is  believed  that  at  an  early  epooli 
the  waters  of  the  Red  sea  and  the  Indian 
ocean  may  have  washed  the  foot  hills  of  tlie 
eastern  slope.  The  volcanic  formations  along 
the  coast  belong  to  an  age  much  more  recent 
than  that  which  gave  rise  to  those  of  the  taMe 
land  which  have  already  been  de8cril>cHl. 
There  are  no  volcanoes  in  the  country.  Tlio 
only  metallic  products  are  gold,  which  occurs 
rarely  and  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  iron,  of 
which  the  yield  is  consumed  at  home.  Exten- 
sive deposits  of  salt  occur  on  several  plains  in 
Tigr^. — The  distribution  of  Aby.ssinian  animals 
seems  to  be  regulated  by  the  altitude  i»f  the 
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portions  of  the  table  land  above  the 
Mii  ttush  zone  of  elevution  being  characterized 
to  somo  extent  hj  its  own  particular  fauna. 
It  is  a  Bofieirorthjr  fact  that  manj  of  the 

mamnials  comninn  to  other  ronntries  are  here 
(IL^tinguished  l.y  a  much  bolder  demeanor 
toward  man  than  tliat  whioh  thej  exhibit 
daewhere.  Elephants  are  numerous  near  the 
coart»  and  go  up  to  the  highlands,  even  8,000 
ft.  above  the  sea,  in  the  summer  months; 
thoosh  the  rhinoceros,  only  one  variety  of 
which  (R.  tettha)  is  met  with,  does  not  range 
Liphor  than  o.OOO  ft.  Many  of  tlie  elophants 
are  toskleaa,  but  they  are  oil  active  and  sav- 
age. The  rliinooeroe  is  the  hiaek,  two-homed 
and  feeds  on  foliuiTe,  e^-Moni  eatin? 
grabs.  Of  the  cat  tribe,  there  are  at  least 
three  spedes  in  addition  to  the  Abyssinian  lion. 
TIu'  -"pntted  hyania  (/T.  crocnta)  and  two  spe- 
cies of  jackal  are  exceedingly  common.  Of 
the  quadrumana,  the  great  dog-faced  ba)>oon 
(f^ntiC^phaUu  ha/ri(tflr>/iiM)  is  found  almost 
everywhere.  That  peculiar  little  pachyderm, 
the  hyraz,  inhabits  ita  &Torite  haunts  among 
the  rocks  at  almost  every  elevation  in  Abys- 
sinia from  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea  upward. 
The  ornithology  of  Abyssinia  is  rich  in  species, 
DO  fewer  than  293  having  been  described  by 
Bhuiford.  Among  the  birds  of  prey  are  found 
the  eagle,  the  vultui^e,  and  the  handsome  Abys- 
Motan  laiiimergejer,  as  well  as  numerous  £al- 
eoos  and  kestreb.  Hoiiqr  hirda,  starlings  of 
beautiful  plumage,  crows,  pigeons,  several 
Tsrieties  of  the  cuckoo,  swallows,  larks,  par- 
bidgcs,  geese,  duclcB,  and  guinea  fowls  alxmnd. 
With  tlie  exception  of  Iizard.%  there  do  not  seem 
to  be  many  reptiles  in  the  highlands.  A  tree 
nake,  a  viper,  and  several  other  species  of  ser* 
pent  occur;  two  species  of  tortoi-<c,  and  frogs 
md  toads  in  large  9uml>era,  are  also  met  with. 
The  erooodOe  and  python  inhabit  the  trop- 
ical districts. — The  agricnltural  pnxlnrts  of  the 
country  have  already  been  enumerated.  The 
vegetation  of  the  (  a  t  lowlands  consists  prin- 
dpally  of  acacias,  which  are  replaced  by  syca- 
mores, i!.i!iros  {  firtvt  reliyi^m),  and  mimosa>, 
in  a~  ,  inliii;;  tou  anl  the  interior.  In  the  pass- 
es, the  beautiful  candelabra  tree  (euphorbia 
Ahy»{nica)  is  fonnd.  At  an  elevation  of 
6.<XK)  ft,  occur  juniper  trees,  whioh  here  grow 
tall  and  large,  the  jiyube,  wild  olives,  and  aeV' 
ml  trees  of  the  fig  trihe.  This  vegetation  is 
mb-alpine,  and  common  to  the  plateaux.  The 
Hora  of  the  higher  regions  is  characteristio  of 
dM  temperate  sone,  the  only  tree  being  tihe 
Jia^>er,  which  grows  merely  as  a  bush  on  the 
Moer  mountain  sides  and  suumiits.  together 
with  kvender,  thyme,  gentian,  and  the  wild 
rase.  Large  dahro  trees  are  gcnerall\-  found 
shout  the  villages,  and  a  variety  of  willow  o(  - 
curs  nenr  streuns  and  in  damp  places;  but 
though  there  are  some  trees  on  the  i)lains  be- 
low the  plateaux,  low  bushes  form  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  vegetation.  In  fact,  the 
only  thickly  wooded  localities  are  the  gorges 
and  ravines. — Each  of  the  three  principal  polit- 


ical divisions  of  Aby.ssinia,  Tigrfi,  Amhara,  and 
Shoa,  is  subdivided  into  numerous  smaller 
provinces.  Formerly  the  rulers  of  these  three 
florereignties  were  subject  to  the  monarch  of 
the  country,  but  on  tlie  decline  of  the  central 
power  in  tlie  hi-sl  century  they  became  practi- 
cally independent.  The  town  of  Adowa,  with 
about  8,000  inhabitants,  is  the  metropolis  of 
Tigr6.  Goodar,  the  seat  of  government  in  Am- 
hara, and  formerly  the  re,-»iilence  of  the  Abys- 
sinian longs,  is  ntuated  in  the  district  of  Dem- 
bea,  N.  of  the  Tzana  hdte,  and  has  a  population 
estiimited  at  5i),fii)(t.  Ankobar,  a  town  con- 
taining about  l^jOOO  people,  is  the  present 
capital  of  Shoa.  The  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia 
are  usually  cla.ssod  into:  1,  the  Etiiiopic  people 
of  TigrC',  speaking  a  corrupt  form  of  the  ancient 
Gees  language ;  2,  the  Amharic  tribes,  living 
in  .\mhara  and  Shoa ;  3,  the  Agows,  of  Wa;.', 
Lastu,  and  other  provinces,  who  are  hy  some 
conjectured  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin.  Be- 
sides these  arc  the  (Jallas  who  have  settled  in 
Amhara  and  Shoa.  Coptic  Christianity  is  the 
prevailing  faith,  but  there  are  many  Moham- 
medan and  Jewish  communities.  (See  Abys- 
siN'iAN  CuuKCH.)  In  point  of  morality,  the 
latter  are  generally  superior  to  the  Christiana. 
Eduoati(«  is  confined  almost  solely  to  those 
intended  for  the  church.  Superstition  is  widely 
prevalent,  and  the  people  are  strongly  addicted 
to  sensuality  and  bloodshed.  Many  peculiar 
customs  prevail,  and  something  of  a  Ixlaralara 
once  existed ;  but  the  effect  of  the  1<NI^  aeries 
of  civil  wars  has  been  to  render  Abyssimaii  tAr- 
Uisatlott  unworthy  of  the  name.  Latterly  the 
rule  of  the  lesser  chiefs  throughout  the  country 
has  been  tlie  only  government  of  any  stability. 
— ^The  history  of  Abyssinia  surpasses  In  Inter- 
est  that  of  any  other  country  of  Afrrca  except 
Egypt.  Its  earliest  traditions  concern  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  who  is  said  to  have  ruled  over 
tlie  powerful  kingdom  of  Axum,  holding  her 
court  at  the  town  of  that  name,  whence  she 
proceeded  on  her  celebrated  visit  to  Solomon. 
All  subse<iucnt  letritimate  rulers  of  the  nation 
or  of  the  larger  states  have  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  her.  About  A.  D.  820  the  pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria  consecrated  Fmmentins 
bishop  of  Abyssinia.  Through  his  efforts  and 
those  of  his  Bucces-sors,  all  of  whom  l>ore  the 
title  of  abutM  talamah  (our  £Mher  of  peace), 
the  Ooptio  church  was  firmly  established.  In 
522  Caleb,  tlicn  the  reij^ninii  sovereign  of  Axum, 
led  an  army  into  Arabia  and  subjugated  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen.  The  reign  of  Oalob  fa 
described  as  the  golden  age  of  Abyssinian  hia- 
torv,  during  which  a  high  d^ee  of  intemal 
and  commercial  prosperity  was  attuned ;  but 
the  Mohammedan  invnsion  of  E<rypt  in  the  7th 
century  checked  the  intlow  of  civilization  from 
the  outer  world,  and  brought  the  progress  of 
the  country  to  a  standstill.  For  nearly  1,000 
years  Etiiiopia  was  i.solated  by  the  surrounding 
barriers  <  t  l  >]am.  About  1492  Pedro  de  Covil- 
ham,  wlio  liad  been  sent  to  the  East  by  King 
John  II.  of  Portugal  in  search  of  the  land  of 
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Prester  JoTin,  nrrived  at  tlie  conrt  of  Alexan- 
der, who  then  occapied  the  throne  under  the 
title  of  negui  (king).  Oa  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der, his  successor,  Xe^s  David,  was  so  young 
that  his  grandmother  Helena  acted  for  a  wliile 
as  regent,  and  through  a  mission  to  Portugal 
she  secured  the  visit  of  an  embassy  from  Lisbon 
to  Abyssinia  about  1520,  an  event  which  led  to 
the  subsequent  active  interference  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Estevan 
da  Gama,  tlie  Portugnese  viceroy  in  India  and 
a  grandson  of  tlie  celebrated  navigator,  was  or- 
dered to  aid  the  Abyssinians  with  a  small  armed 
force  in  their  war  against  the  Mohammedans 
of  Ada],  which  had  broken  out  about  1528,  and 
had  already  lasted  12  years.  Accordingly,  in 
1641,  the  tirst  European  military  expedition  into 
Abyssinia,  numbering  only  450  soldiers,  with 
six  cannon,  landed  at  Massowa  under  the  com- 
mandof  Cristoforo  da  Gama,  the  viceroy's  broth- 
er, lie  defeated  the  Turkish  forces  under  Mo- 
bammed  Gran  in  many  engagements,  but  finally 


AbjrMtulMi  Warriors. 

his  army  was  routed  and  he  was  killed  in  an 

important  battle  fought  in  1543,  probably  near 
tlie  Senafe  pass.  At  this  period  began  the 
barbarian  incursions  of  the  Galla  tribes  from 
the  south,  which  occasioned  a  long  series  of 
wars  between  the  Abyssinians  and  the  more 
savage  but  fairer  invaders,  who  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  themselves  on  a  strip 
of  territory,  which  they  still  occupy,  separat- 
ing Shoa  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
Jesuits  never  wielded  a  paramount  influence 
in  the  state  except  in  the  early  ]>art  of  the 
17th  centnrj.  The  authority  of  the  negus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  maintained  unimpaired 
until  abont  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  Oallos  had  by  this  time  become  of  im- 
portance as  prospective  allies  in  intestinal 
quarrels ;  and  to  propitiate  them,  Tasous  II. 
married  a  Galla  woman.  This  act  so  incensed 
the  native  Christians  that  they  practically 
withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  negus,  who 


lived  hut  a  few  years  after  his  marriage,  and 
gave  it  to  Ras  Michael  Suhul,  the  hereilitary 
chief  of  Salowa  in  Tigr6,  who  then  became  in 
fact  the  ruler  of  the  country  and  governed  it 
as  long  as  he  lived,  although  a  nominal  negos 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Yasous.  It  was  during  the  administration  of 
Ras  Michael  that  the  English  traveller  Bruce 
visited  Gondar,  in  1770.  The  authority  of  the 
negus  had  already  become  a  nullity,  the  ra.s, 
who  was  ostensibly  his  minister,  being  in  real- 
ity the  ruler  of  the  state.  Soon  the  indepen- 
dent chiefs  of  the  other  provinces  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  sway.  Shoa,  Tigr6,  and  God- 
jam,  the  S.  W.  province  of  Amhara,  were  vir- 
tually separate  sovereignties  for  many  years. 
A  line  of  chiefs  descended  from  a  female  rep- 
resentative of  the  ancient  royal  house  ruled 
over  Shoa;  wliile  Tigr6  wa.s  governed  from 
1790  to  1816  by  Ras  Walda  Sclaaay6,  who  WS9 
visited  at  Antalo,  his  capital,  in  1804,  by  Mr. 
Salt,  the  tirst  Englishman  to  enter  Abyssinia  ia 
an  official  character.  Ras  All  of  Amhara  was 
the  de  facto  governor  of  central  Abyssinia  from 
18yi  to  1855,  although  two  j)rincea,  to  whom 
be  was  minister,  nominally  filled  the  country 
during  this  period.  Between  these  dates  the 
visits  of  numerous  explorers  nuide  extensive 
additions  to  European  knowledge  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  1848  Mr.  Walter  Plowden,  who 
bad  previously  \-isited  the  court  of  Ras  Ali  at 
Debra  Tabor  in  Tigr6,  was  appointed  British 
consul  to  Abyssinia.  Ly  Ka.sa,  subseqnentlr 
so  famous  as  King  Theodore,  now  appeared 
as  an  important  character  in  Abyssinian  poli- 
tics. Bom  in  1818,  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
convent.,  as  a  scribe,  whence  a  chance  foray 
turned  his  thoughts  to  military  aflairs,  and  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  predatory  band  of  dis- 
contented soldiery,  which  grew  to  such  dimen- 
sions as  soon  to  be  a  power  in  the  state.  He 
then  attacked  the  army  of  the  mother  of  Riw 
Ali,  who  governed  the  district  of  Dembea  for 
her  son,  and  being  successful  was  himself  ap- 
pointed to  rule  over  it  by  the  ras,  who  al>o 
Destowed  upon  the  yonng  chieftain  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  this  friend- 
ship was  short-lived.  Kasa  recommenced  war 
against  his  father-in-law,  drove  him  from  his 
dominions,  subjugated  the  chief  of  Godjam  and 
Dadjatch  Uby6  of  Tigris  and  in  1855  found 
himself  ma.ster  of  Abyssinia.  He  now  caused 
the  abuna  to  crown  him  king  of  the  kings  of 
Ethiopia  under  the  nanjo  of  Theodore.  Plow- 
den  entered  into  ofhcial  relations  with  the 
new  government,  and  both  ho  and  his  friend 
Bell,  an  Englishman  in  the  emperor's  service* 
resided  in  the  country  till  1860,  when  they 
were  killed  by  insurgents.  Up  to  this  time 
Theodore  had  reigned  tolerantly  and  with  dis- 
cretion ;  but  tlio  death  of  Bell  and  Plowden, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  together 
with  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  the  dangbter  or 
Ras  Ali,  whose  influence  over  him  had  alwats 
been  excellent,  wrought  a  great  change  in  hi* 
character.  His  new  wife,  the  danguter  of  a  bee- 
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tile  chief,  in  reality  hated  him,  and  henceforth 
he  became  morose,  bloodthirsty,  and  tyrannical. 
Capt  Cameron,  Plowden's  successor  in  the  con- 
solate,  arrived  at  Massowa  in  1862  with  pres- 
entd  from  the  queen  for  Theodore,  which  ho  de- 
livered in  October  of  that  year.  Theodore  re- 
sponded in  a  letter  to  the  queen,  proposing  to 
send  an  embassy  to  England,  which  ho  trans- 
inittt'd  through  Capt  Cameron.  To  this  the 
foreign  office  paid  no  attention,  and  the  arrived 
of  a  messenger  from  England  in  1864,  with  de- 
!>patches  for  the  consul  but  no  answer  to  his 
letter,  greatly  incensed  tlie  king,  who  was  al- 
ready indignant  at  the  refu.'Oil  of  the  French 
pivernment  to  recognize  one  M.  Bardel,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Paris  with  a  similar  message 
to  the  emperor.  In  November,  1863,  tlie  Ger- 
man Scripture  readers  residing  near  tlie  court 
and  the  miasiionaries  in  Dembea  were  thrown 


into  prison,  heavily  ironed;  and  on  Jan.  4, 
1864,  Capt.  Cameron  and  his  suite  were  seized 
and  placed  in  close  confinement  at  Gondar. 
whence,  after  having  been  subjected  to  brutal 
tortures,  all  the  captives  were  removed  to 
Magdala.  News  of  their  imprisonment  reached 
England  in  the  spring,  and  a  communication  in 
response  to  his  letter  was  at  once  despatched 
to  Theodore  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hormuzd  Ras- 
sam,  a  Mesopotamian  holding  the  otlice  of  as- 
sistant to  tlie  British  political  resident  at  Aden. 
He  landed  at  Massowa  on  July  23,  1864,  but 
owing  to  various  obstacles  did  not  succeed  in  de- 
livering the  letter  to  the  king  till  Jan.  25,  1866. 
It  induced  Theodore  to  set  the  prisoners  at 
liberty  and  to  promise  that  they  should  meet 
Mr.  Rassam  near  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Tzana  and  travel  with  him  to  the  coast.  He 
was  anjdous,  however,  that  Mr.  Kassam  should 


Tbe  Burning  of  Magdalft  daring  the  Attack  by  the  BritUb. 


write  to  England  for  workmen  and  await  their 
irrival  in  Abyssinia ;  and  this  desire  not  being 
acceded  to,  he  remanded  the  captives  to  pris- 
on, accompanied  by  Mr.  Kassam  and  his  com- 
rades, who  were  violently  taken  into  custody  at 
&n  audience  held  in  the  king's  tent  just  prior  to 
their  intended  departure.  Theodore  then  dictat- 
ed a  letter  to  Ix)rd  Clarendon  asking  for  military 
stores,  workmen,  and  an  instructor  in  artillery, 
and  sent  it  to  London  by  Mr.  Fla<l,  who  reached 
that  city  on  July  10,  1866,  The  other  Euro- 
peans remained  captives  in  Abyssinia.  As  a 
fomraunication  from  the  queen,  forwarded  by 
Mr.  Fhid,  and  demanding  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  met  with  no  response,  the  British 
government  determined  to  attempt  their  rescue 
by  force.  A  military  e.\pedition  was  organized 
at  Bombay,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert 
Napier,  consisting  of  4,000  British  and  8,000 


sepoy  troops.  Annesley  bay  having  been  cho- 
sen aa  a  landing  place,  the  army  was  debarked 
there,  and  in  January,  1868,  commenced  the 
march  to  the  interior  through  the  Senafe  pass, 
and  proceeded  southward  toward  Magdala, 
about  400  m.  from  the  coast,  whither  Theo- 
dore had  retreated,  and  where  the  European 
prisoners  were  confined.  On  April  9  the 
English  force  arrived  in  front  of  the  fortress, 
and  on  the  following  day  were  attacked  by 
the  Abyssinians,  whom  they  repulsed  with 
a  loss  of  7<I0  killed  and  1,200  wounded,  hav- 
ing themselves  but  20  wounded.  This  en- 
gagement is  known  as  the  action  at  Arogi, 
and  its  result  so  discouraged  the  king  that  he 
immediately  released  all  the  captives.  Mag- 
dala was  stormed  on  April  13,  and  captured 
with  a  loss  of  15  Britbh  wounded.  As  soon 
as  the  outer  gate  fell,  Theodore,  determined 
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not  to  he  taken  prisoner,  jilare<l  the  mnzzle  | 
of  his  picitul  iu  hb  mouth,  fired,  aiid  fell  in- 
stantly dead.  The  oomplete  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking; led  tlio  povernmont  to  raise  (ien. 
Napier  to  tlie  peera^re,  with  the  litk*  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala.  The  departure  of  the  ex- 
peaition  left  me  country  in  a  state  of  unarohy. 
At  the  latest  aocounta  a  chief  of  Ti^e  named 
Kasn  hatl  sueceeded  in  establishing  his  suprem- 
acj  over  a  oonaiderable  remon.  Ho  ia  raid  to 
be  a  imo. — tolerably  complete  bibli- 
ography of  WOf Its  relating  to  Abyssinia  is  given 
in  llotten^s  Abyssinia  and  its  People  "  (Lon-  . 
don,  1868).  The  more  aoeesrible  English  books  I 

on  the  siibjeet  cotnijrise  "  Kruce's  Travels,"  nf 
which  mauy  editions  have  been  published  since  i 
the  first  in  1790;  The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia, ' 
hyMiyor  W.  C.  narris  fb.mh.n,  1844);  '"Life 
in  Abyssinia,"  by  Mansticld  I'arkyns  (London, 
1853);  Ilozier's  **  British  Kxpetlition  to  Abys- 
sinia" and  Markham's  "Abyssinian  Expedition" 
(London,  1869);  and  W.  T.  Blanford's  "Geolo-  ■ 
gy  and  Zoology  of  Ahyssmia"  (London,  1870). 

ABYSSLM.L\  CIIIRCH.  According  to  the 
Chronicles  of  Axufn,  a  work  probably  written  j 
by  a  Christian  Abyssinian  in  the  4th  century, 
the  first  apostle  of  Christianity  in  Abyssinia 
was  the  chamberlain  of  the  Queen  Candace 
of  Ethiopia  whoso  baptism  is  recorded  in  Acts 
viL  27.  But  the  actual  ori^  of  the  Abys- 
sinian  ohnrch  dates  from  about  8M,  when 
there  liuideil  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  sent  out  bj  Meropias  of 
Tyre.  Its  members  were  all  mnrderea  except 
the  two  nephews  of  Meropius,  Fnimentitis  and 
,£desiu8,  who  were  presented  to  the  king  as  i 
slaves.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  Frumen- 
tins  boraino  the  instructor  of  the  hereditary  ' 
prince  and  actually  regent  of  the  country.  , 
When  the  prince  became  of  age,  ^Eilesius  re- 
turned to  T}Te ;  liut  Frumentius,  who  had  i 
previously  organized  the  Koman  and  Greek 
merchants  residing  in  Abyssinia  into  a  Chris- 
tian church,  wt  nt  to  AK'xandria  and  was  con- 
secrated by  Atlmnaaius  bishop  of  Abyssinia. 
As  the  king  himself  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  was  baptijwd,  Axum  soon  became  tlie 
see  of  a  metropolitan  (abuna),  with  seven  suf- 
fragans. The  emi)eror  Constantino  vainly  en- 
deavored to  prevail  npon  Fromentias  and  the 
Abysrinlan  prinoe  to  adopt  Arianlsm.  When 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  the  Monopliysites 
obtained  control  of  the  patriarchal  see  uf  Alex- 
andria, the  whole  Abyssinian  ohnreh  Joined 
this  sect.  In  the  0th  century  the  Mono- 
physite  priest  Juliauus  spread  Christianity  in 
Nnbia,  which  for  several  centuries  was  a 
wholly  Christian  country,  until  in  the  Itlth 
century  Mohammedanism  became  predomi- 
nant. Others  of  the  sect  gradnallj  Chris- 
tianized large  tracts  of  the  country.  When 
the  Portuguese  in  the  IGlh  century  opened  a 
passage  into  the  country,  an  attempt  was  [ 
made  to  brinir  about  a  union  of  the  Abysain-  | 
ian  church  with  Kome.  A  Boman  Catholic 
patriareh  of  Ethiopia  was  appointed,  but  bis  I 


efforts  were  nnsuecessful.  The  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, who  lirht  established  themselves  in  the 
country  in  1555,  succeeded  in  1624  in  indaoing 
the  heads  of  the  church  to  submit  to  tbt-  [h^jk?  ; 
but  the  union  histed  only  a  few  years,  and  the 
subsequent  l.itiors  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  prop- 
aganda in  this  direction  were  equally  trait- 
less.  Since  1841  Roman  Catholic  missionariea 
of  the  order  of  Lazarists  have  renewed  the 
effort  to  establish  a  union  between  the  Aby»> 
sinian  and  tiie  Roman  obnrches,  and  in  1869 

King  rby6  of  Tigr»!-  sent  an  embassy  to  make 
his  submission  to  the  pope;  but  the  hopes 
raised  by  this  event  were  diMppointed,  llioa^ 

several  villages  have  been  gained  for  the  Catli- 
olic  church,  and  placed  under  a  vicar  apo«- 
toKo.  In  1880  the  first  Protestant  missioiui- 
ries,  Gobat  fsubse(]uently  Anglican  bisliop  of 
Jerusalem)  and  Kugler,  arrived  in  Abyssinia; 
they  were  soon  followed  by  others,  among 
whom  Isenberg  and  Kra[tf  have  beeonu-  ]»est 
luiown.  They  obtained  political  iutlueucef 
and  in  1841  a  pupil  of  the  English  Prtrtesteiit 
mission  school  in  Cairo,  Aiidraos,  was  consi©- 
crated,  under  the  name  ot'  Abba  Salania,  abn- 
na  of  Abyssinia  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.  Through  him  they  ho])ed  to  ^ain 
the  Abyssinian  church  for  an  evangelical  refor- 
mation, and  the  hope  was  strcngtliened  when 
a  prince  apparently  devoted  to  them  iiecamef 
under  the  name  of  Theodore,  nder  o>ver  all 
Al)yssini;\.  But  Thefnlore,  wlien  his  power  was 
fully  established^  banished  or  imprisoned  the 
missionaries;  and  the  abnna,  wno  remained 
frivudly  to  the  Proti-stants.  though  he  did  not 
like  to  hear  of  conversions,  died  a  prisoner  in 
1867. — Having  always  been  Monophyrftio,  dis- 
putes about  tlie  nature  of  Christ  have  not  torn 
the  Abyssinian  church  into  factious;  but  it  is 
a^tated  by  discus.sions  on  what  are  termed  the 
several  nativities  of  Christ,  of  which  the  lead- 
ing party  at  present  reckons  three.  Kecently 
controversiea  have  arisen  as  to  whether  (  hri>rt 
possessed  oonsoUrasness  and  a  knowledge  ot 
good  and  evil  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  whether  Christ  is  now  equal  or 
infeirior  to  the  Father  in  anthoritj  and  power. 
But  the  most  vfmlent  dispute  is  whether  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God,  or  only  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  whether  she  is 
entitled  to  eqnu  honors  with  her  Son.  Cir- 
cumcision is  used  in  the  Abyssinian  church  for 
both  sexes,  and  precedes  baptism.  The  Jew- 
ish sabbath  is  still  observed  as  wdS  as  the  Ohria- 
tian  Sunday,  and  dancing  still  forms  jtart  of 
the  ritual,  as  it  did  in  the  Jewish  temple. 
Children  are  ba()tized  by  immersion  and  adults 
by  copious  affusion.  The  Nicene  creed  is  ustnl, 
the  Apostles'  being  unknown.  Communion  ia 
administered  daily  to  the  laity  in  both  kinds. 
Confes.sion  is  rigidly  practiced.  Candidates 
for  the  priesthood  must  be  aide  to  read,  to 
ring,  and  grow  a  l>eard,  and  they  jmy  two 

Eieces  of  rock  salt  as  the  price  of  being 
reathed  upon  by  the  abuna.  and  having  tho 
sign  of  the  erosa  made  over  them.  The  oiden 
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m  dnirch  gorcrnruont  are  abuna,  bishops  (lo- 
mury,  alaka,  who  has  charge  of  the  revenaea, 
md  \tr'wsii  and  deacoD^  who  prepare  the  com- 
munion bread.  The  bishops  now  have  only 
the  datj  of  keying  the  churches  and  chDrch 
mensOs  saerad ;  the  seven  diooeees  into  which 
The  i  huri  h  \va>  luriiaTly  diviilcil  liavo  become 
extinct.  I'riestj^  and  mooka  are  very  abun- 
dant. It  reouires  20  priests  and  deacons  to 
<ii>  the  fall  uutie>  of  one  cliurcli.  The  nu- 
tnerouii  uonk^are  all  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
ticm  of  the  etdiege,  the  superior  of  the  convent 
Debra  Libanos  in  Shoa.  lie  ranks  next  to  the 
ahona,  and  his  authority  is  greatly  respected 
in  all  mnttera  of  fluth.  Ho  );uverns  imt  only 
the  nutnerous  convents  of  his  own  order,  but 
also  tho^  of  the  sveonil  order  of  the  country, 
that  <^  St.  Eustathius.  The  moat  oetobrated 
rr.nvent*  are  Debru  Libanos  in  Shoa,  St. 
Mtpheu  on  Lake  iiaik  in  the  Yusbu  country, 
Oebra  Damo  and  Axum  Thion  in  Tigr^  and 
Lalibela  in  Lasta.  The  secular  priests  are,  as 
in  the  other  oriental  churcbes,  allowed  to  l>e 
once  marritHl,  but  the  monks  take  the  vow  of 
celibacy.  The  chorcbes  tgn  small,  and  their 
walls  are  covered  with  hideons  piotores  of  the 
Vir;rin  Mary,  tbe  saints,  the  angels,  and  the 
detiL  Each  church  has  a  tabot  or  ark  of  the 
cownant,  on  which  its  sanctity  wholly  depends; 

'  "tit.iins  a  jian  linient  bearing  tlic  name  of 
ihe  patron  aaint,  and  stands  behind  a  curt^n 
ia  BM  h<Aj  of  nolies,  which  only  the  alaka 
aad  the  priest  wlio  consecrates  flie  elements 
are  allowed  to  outer.  If  a  man  has  had 
km  wives  and  ontilves  them  all  he  must  go 
into  a  mon:istery  or  be  excommuiiieated.  The 
liasbaud  can  break  the  marriage  tie  at  any 
time  heconiing  a  monk,  and  leave  hb  wife 
to  take  care  of  the  eliildren.  The  priests  have 
tbe  jiower  of  granting  divorces. — Tbero  is  a 
Tenbm  of  the  Bible  in  the  ancient  languai^  of 
the  empire  of  Axum,  usually  called  the  Ethio- 

r*  n,  but  by  the  natives  the  Geez  language. 
w&»  probably  ma^le  from  the  Greek  in  tbe 
4th  or  5th  oentarj,  and  ia  still  the  only  one 
owd  in  the  chnren  services,  though  the  an> 
rient  Ethiopian  langna-'e  is  no  longer  spoken. 
The  Ethiopinn  Bible  contains  all  the  books 
of  Uie  Roman  Oatholio  canon,  with  several 
•'tb.Ts,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  book 
of  Enoch.  The  total  number  of  books  is  81. 
A  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  living  Amliaric  language  was  made  by 
Mtckii.  an  Abyssinian,  the  companion  of 
Brace. — See  (iolnit,  "Three  Years'  Residence 
in  Ahv'-inia"  ;  Isentierg's  and  Krapf 's  mission- 
ary  journals  in  Abyssinia;  Volz,  JJk  ChrUt- 
Ikke  Kirthe  Aethiopien*  (in  Studkn  und 
Kritiken,  18fi9,  giving  a  review  of  all  tbe 
infonnation  to  be  obtained  from  the  recent 
literature  on  Abyssinia);  Stanley,  '^Tlie East- 
ern Church,"  pp.  90-99. 

IClCli,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Ugu- 
MiAOM',  widely  ditTused  over  the  tropical  and 
■ab-tn^icol  regions  of  the  Mrthj  most  abun- 
dant m  Afrioa  and  Anatralta.  Tiie j  are  treea 
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or  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  with  sniuU,  usualljr 
inconspicuous  petals  and  sepals,  but  with  many 
(10-400)  long  stamens,  which  give  to  the 

'  heads  or  spikes  of  tlowers  great  beauty.  The 
pods  are  two-valved,  pointless  and  woody, 
containing  seeds  of  which  some  species  are 
edible.  The  leaves  are  either  pinnate  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  or  simply  distended  leaf  stalks 
(phyllodia).  In  nearly  all  the  species  the 
leaves  are  pinnate  at  t:r-t,  and  as  the  plant 
grows  gradually  give  place  to  the  phyllodia, 
often  showing  m  gradations  1>etween  the  two 
fonns.  The  stems  and  brandies  are  often 
armed  with  spines.  The  acacias  are  not  only 
most  ornamental  trees,  wltii  slender  branches, 
delicate  foliage,  and  attractive  flowers,  hut  the 

'  timber  is  often  of  great  value,  as  that  of  A.  Ara- 
hifd,  whidi  is  much  used  in  India  for  wheels; 
and  the  yl.  Koa  has  a  fine,  hard,  and  varie- 
gated grain.  The  bark  contains  much  tannin. 
A.  Verek  yields  gum  Senegal,  and  A.  Nilotica 
and  Seyal  gum  arabic.  Other  valuable  gams 
of  a  similar  nature  are  obtained  from  other 
sjiecies.    The  tlowers  of  A.  Farne^iana  yield 

I  by  distillatiou  a  delicious  perfume,  much  prized 
hi  the  East.  Many  species  are  easily  onlti- 
vated  under  glass.  Little  is  known  of  the  uses 
of  most  of  the  420  ^eoies  that  have  been  de- 
scrilied. 

I     ACADE3IT   (Gr.    A>.<uh,uy:n),   originally  tho 
i  name  of  a  public  pleasure  ground  situate 
I  in  the  Oenunicns  (tile  field)^  a  snbnrh  of 
•Vthens,  on  the  Ceidiissns,  said  to  have  be- 
longed in  tlie  time  of  tbe  Trojan  war  to  Acade- 
mus,  a  local  hero.    In  the  5th  century  B.  C. 
\  this  land  helontreil  to  Ciinon  the  son  of  Miltia- 
j  des,  wlio  beauliiieil  the  grounds,  gave  free  ad- 
{  mission  to  the  |iui)lic,  and  at  his  death  be- 
-  qneathed  them  to  hi-^  fellow  citizens.  They 
naturally  be<'ame  a  favorite  resort  for  all  the 
loungers  of  the  city,  and  Socrates  was  wont  to 
hold  forth  in  this  delightful  place.   Plato  taught 
his  philosophy  in  its  groves,  and  his  school  was 
.  hence  named  the  Academic.  As  the  I'latonists 

iwere  also  called  academists,  so  wherever  an 
aoademist  started  a  school,  he  called  that 
j  school  an  academy.  The  word  acadeniy  is 
used  in  English  in  two  senses.  In  its  unam- 
hitions  acceptation  it  means  a  place  of  higher 
instruction  for  youths,  ranking  with  tbe  gym- 
nasia of  Germany.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
national  military  and  naval  h{|^  schools  in 
England  and  America.  But  the  word  acad- 
emy, in  its  larger  acceptation,  is  employed  to 
designate  a  society  of  learned  men,  eirtahllshed 
!  for  the  improvement  of  science,  literature,  or 
i  the  arts.  The  rir>t  u-^^ociation  t>f  this  sort  re- 
I  corded  in  history  was  called  Musieon  or  Mu- 
seum, and  was  foumled  in  Alexandria  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  one  of  the  generals  and  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  soldier,  af- 
ter he  had  got  possession  of  E^pt,  restricted 
his  energies  to  maintaining  a  dcronsive  balance 
of  power  and  to  the  cultivation  of  letters  and 
science.  Gathering  around  him  scholars  of 
various  attainmenl^  he  sought  to  attaoh  theoi 
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permanently  to  his  court  liy  oollecting  books  ' 
and  treasures  of  art.  Koine  hud  no  academies. 
The  Alexandrian  example,  if  lost  upon  the  Ro- 
mans, was  imitated  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia,  and  to  a  degree  also  by  tiie  Nes- 
tDrian  Christians.  The  Arabian  caliphs  profit- 
ed by  the  lessons  tanght  them  by  tbeir  Jewish, 
and  Chrbtian  subject^  and  improved  upon  tiiem 
bjf<NincUDge8tablishmentofor  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  learning  from  Cordova  to  Samar- 
osnd.  Charlemagne,  following  the  suggestion 
of  the  learned  Alcuin,  encouraged  men  of  cul- 
tnro  to  assemble  in  his  palace:  bat  after  his 
death  nothing  was  heard  of  academlee  until  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  l-ltli  and  beginning  of  the 
14th  century,  when  institutions  of  the  kind  1 
were  estaUisoed  at  Florence,  Palermo,  and  | 
Toulouse,  ehiefly  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
poetry.  It  was  not  till  aftot  the  downfall  of 
the  Bycantine  empire  in  the  15th  oentary,  and 
the  revival  of  classical  culture  in  western  Eu- 
rope, that  academies  of  a  more  comprehensive 
kind  were  established  in  Italy.  The  Accademia 
Pontaninna,  so  called  after  its  principal  bene- 
factor Pontano,  was  founded  at  Palermo  in 
1433  by  Antonio  Ik-ccaddla.  The  Acead-emia 
Phttonira,  founded  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  in 
1474,  lasted  till  1521,  counting  among  its  mem-  . 
bers  Machiuvelli  and  other  illustrious  men,  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Plato  and 
of  Dante,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  Ital- 
ian language  and  letters.  This  institution  be- 
came the  inoilel  of  many  otliers.  Rome  had 
its  Lincci,  Nai)les  its  Ardenti,  Parma  its  In- 
sensati,  and  Genoa  its  AddomientatL  In 
other  towns  were  the  academies  of  the  Con- 
fbsed,  of  the  Unstable,  of  the  Drowsy,  the 
Dead,  the  Xocturnal,  the  Tliunderers,  the 
Smuky,  and  the  Vagabonds.  Most  of  these 
aeademiea  were  endowed  by  ihe  state  or  by 
some  wealthy  patron  of  learning.  All  those 
learned  associationa  which  are  in  point  of  fact 
aeademiea,  bnt  which  bear  tiie  name  of  soci- 
eties, will  be  treated  under  tliat  title.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  tiie  most 
oelebrated  academies  of  the  world,  nmged 
according  to  their  nationalities.  I.  Italian 
Icadrmles.  Italy  is  the  mother  country  of 
modem  aca<leinies.  Jakeina,  who  in  1T25 
published  at  Leipsic  an  accoimt  of  them,  enu- 
merates nearly  600  as  then  existing.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  tirst  two;  they  did  not 
live  long.  The  most  enduring  and  influential 
of  all  was  the  AceademUi  delta  Crmcn  (liter- 
ally, academy  of  bran  or  chatT).  so  called  in  al- 
lusion to  its  chief  object  of  purifying  and  win- 
nowing the  national  tongue.  It  was  founded 
in  1582  at  Florence  by  the  poet  Grazzini,  The 
dictionarv  of  the  Academy  della  Crosca  was  i 
first  pnblished  in  1619,  and  in  its  anfrmented  | 
form  fPloreiice,  1729-\38)  i-  con-iilrred  the 
Standard  authority  for  the  Italian  language,  i 
The  Delia  Onuea  Is  now  incorporated  with  | 
two  still  older  societies,  and  tlins  united  they 
are  called  the  royal  Florentine  academy.  The  . 
Ataimia  Stordorvm  Ifaturm  was  eatabliahed  I 


at  Naples  in  lofiO  for  the  cultivation  of 
physical  science,  but  was  speedily  abolibhed. 
This  was  succeeded  by  the  AModemia  de'  Lin- 
ed fof  the  Lynx-eyed)  at  Rome,  founded  by 
Prince  Federico  Cesi  in  1G09,  and  disitolvcd  af- 
ter his  death  in  1  (>32 ;  but  the  nauie  was  re- 
vived in  1847  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  Accadrmia 
Pontifda  (It  nuoci  Lincti,  a  scientitic  associa- 
tion of  resident  and  foreign  members,  which 
publishes  its  transactions.    The  Acr,nhmia  del 
Cimento,  or  of  experiment,  was  alwj  insti- 
tuted for  the  prosecution   of  inqniries  in 
physical  science,  under  the  protection  of  Prince 
Leopold,  brother  of  the  grand  dnke  of  Tus- 
cany.   A  collection  of  ex|iennients  was  pub- 
lished in  Italian  by  this  academy  in  1667)  of 
which  a  Latin  translation  was  made  with  ^afai- 
able  notes.    The  Acfodemla  degli  Arcadi,  or 
of  the  Arcadians,  at  Rome,  originated  in  1690 
from  the  social  gatherinfrs  at  the  palace  <rf 
Queen  Christina  of  Swi<len.  and  met  in  the 
open  air,  poets  and  poetebscs  only  being  ad- 
mitted, and  each  member  assuming  the  name 
of  a  shepherd.    Its  scope  was  afterward  en- 
larged, and  since  1720  it  has  met  in  hum- 
mer in  the  Bo»(u  i'arrasio  of  Monnt  Jani- 
culum,  in  winter  in  the  Serbatojo.     It  I'l'l^- 
lishes  a  monthly  collection  of  pieces,  culled  the 
GwmaU  Arcadico,  which  frequently  contains 
curious  archu'ological  infonnation.    Pope  Leo 
XII.  was  elected  a  member  in  1824,  and  Louis 
Napoleon,  then  j)resident  of  the  French  repub- 
lic, in  1850.   At  Naples  the  IteaU  Accadmi» 
delh  Scienze  e  Belle  Lettere  was  established  in 
1749,  and  the  Aecademia  Ercoliiuen  in  1755. 
The  porpose  of  the  latter  was  to  explain  the 
remams  which  were  exhnmed  at  HercolaiiwiB 
and  Pompeii.     Its  first  T(4nmc  ai>peared  in 
1776.  Further  volumes  have  since  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  AntiehitA  di  Steetan*. 
Another  existing  academy  is  the  Acradfmta 
Etnuea  at  Cortona,  founded  in  1726.  The 
royal  academy  of  Tnrin,  in  whose  volumes  of 
transactions  Lagrange    first   made  himself 
known,  is  chietly  remarkable  on  that  account. 
Padua,  Milan,  8iena,  Verona,  Genoa,  all  have 
academies  which   publish   transactions  from 
time  to  time.    The  earliest  academies  of  fine 
arts  are  also  Italian.   That  of  San  Luca  at 
Rome  was  established  in  1593  by  Federico  , 
Zucchero,  who  erected  a  building  for  it  at  his 
own  expcmse.    Academies  of  fine  arts  al-"  '  >  ■ 
ist  in  the  principal  cities  of  Itidy.    11.  l^reatk 
.Icadeaies.    The  earliest  and  greatest  of  the 
French  academies,  the  AcoiKmie  franfnue, 
was  instituted  in  1686  by  Cardinal  Kioheliea, 
for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  the  na* 
tional  tongue.    The  number  of  its  mernbefS 
was  limitiwl  to  40.   They  met  three  times  a 
week  at  the  Lonrre.  The  most  remarfcaUa 
claim  of  this  academy  to  faim  i~  flu  dictionary 
of  the  French  language  nublished  iu  1094,  after 
60  years  consumed  in  debate  upon  the  words 
to  be  inserte<l  as  pood  French.    Many  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  this  iu  suocesiave  edi- 
tioDS,  the  6th  and  latest  of  whioh  was  pnbUsliea 
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fD  1885.  This  acudemy  wu  ri^efid«d  hr  the 
French  wits  oii  acconnt  of  it«  subserviency  to 
th«  court  and  its  peraonal  Jealousie*  against 
ruiiif  men  of  genitts.  Mdmre^  for  instance, 
WM  passed  over.  Hoileau  and  Labmydre  were 
oi^dected  on  Uie  absoluto  oonunand  of  Louis 
XlY.  The  wittjUroii  wrote  Ml  epitaph  thuii: 

Qiflt  PhwBi  ^idM  Aiftlll^ 


The  ArnJ/'mte  /ranfaiM^  survived  tintil  it  was 
alxjlisheti  by  the  republican  convention  in  1793. 
The  next  of  the  French  academies  in  date  is 
the  Aca'Umi^  ilf  jteinture  et  de  uruliitiire, 
which  was  founded  in  1048,  recoive<l  letters 
patent  from  Masarlii  in  1655,  and  wns  nbol- 
lahed  by  the  convention  in  1793.  The  Aci- 
iimis  royal/!  dm  iin^rripthm  et  heUeA-httreJS 
was  instituted  by  Colbert  under  the  patron- 
see  of  Louis  XIV.  in  IfiGS.  At  first  it  wiia 
called  the  Acndimie  dt4  tMcripthns  et  me- 
tkilkn,  consisted  of  fonr  members  of  the 
Acad^mU  franfaUe^  and  was  charged  with 
drawing  uji  inscriptions  for  the  monumenta 
erected  by  Louis  XIV.  and  for  the  medals 
•track  in  his  honor.  It  was  remodelled  and 
enlarged  nnder  its  present  name  in  1701,  and 
temporarily  suppressed  in  170:L  The  AeaM- 
«lf  royaU  €U»  seienui  was  the  last  in  date. 
It  was  organized  in  1M8  and  entirely  remod- 
elled in  1699.  In  179.5  all  these  academies 
were  remed  in  a  new  form  bj  the  directory, 
aaderUie  name  of  TnHUui  natimal.  Kapo- 
leoD  tavtt  it  a  bow  oriranizatioii  in  1^03,  and 
^hf  it  ib»  imperial  institnte  of  France.  Louis 
Xvui^  at  the  reetoratfon,  maintidiied  the 
name  Tn*fifut  de  Frarute^  but  revived  the  old 
title  academy  for  the  component  parts  of  the 
iaititate.  The  institiite  eonideted  then  of 
fear  aradenru's :  1.  F  Aritdemi/"  fruTi^fihr ;  2, 
VAeadtmie  de»  imcriptions  et  belUs-lettret ; 
8,  VAtaifmiB  dm  tHeneea;  4,  VAcadhnie  det 
hivx  artt.  A  fifth  acu'h'my,  VArndfrnie  df» 
ifUnca  moraUg  et  poUtioue-g^  founded  in 
1795,  was  snppreseed  at  this  time,  but  re- 
estahlishe*!  in  As  these  five  academies 

are  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in  the 
world  at  present,  we  add  a  particular  descrip^ 
tion  of  tfieir  constitution.  The  institute  num- 
bers 233  full  merabers,  together  with  7  secre- 
tliies;  each  of  the  meml>ers  has  a  yearly  sal- 
aiy  of  1,500  francs,  and  the  secretaries  have 
6.000  francs  each.  There  are  also  43  honorary 
ui  aileiiiioiaiiB,  who  receive  no  pay,  32  associates, 
and  215  correspondent''.  Tlio  five  academies 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  institute  that  c<d- 
Iflfwdo  to  a  university.  The  AcwUmU  fran- 
fam  consists  of  40  members,  elected  after  per- 
sonal application,  and  submission  of  their  nomi- 
nation to  the  li.  :i<l  of  the  state.  It  meets  twice 
a  week,  and  in  the  highest  authority  on  every- 
ddng  appertaining  to  the  niceties  of  the  French 
language,  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  poetry, 
and  the  pnblioation  of  the  French  olaasios.  It 
<BiMlmtea  two  aunal  prina  of  10,000  franoa 
on  the  famdatiott  of  Owmt  de  Ifouthyoo,  one 


to  the  anthor  of  the  host  work  on  tmhBa 

moral-,  tlie  other  to  the  individual  of  the  work* 
iug  classes  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  has 
performed  the  most  Tirtaons  action;  an  an- 
nual prize  of  2,000  francs  on  the  foundation  of 
Baron  G  abort,  for  the  most  eluqueut  work  on 
the  history  of  FVanoe:  and  evei7  aeoond  jear 
a  present  fif  l.'oo  francs  to  a  poor  rudng 

rniiis  who  ncedei  eDConragement.  This  last 
a  beque.Ht  of  the  marqnis  HaiU6>Lato«ir  Lui« 
dry.  The  Arndftnie  den  iiiKrri/>fion«  et  belles- 
lettreji  consists  of  40  mciubera,  10  honor- 
ary academidans,  and  8  fordgn  assodatee;  it 
has  50  corresponding  members  at  homo  and 
abroad.  It  meets  once  a  week.  Its  con- 
cern is  with  general  bistorjr,  the  condition 
of  peoi)leH,  laws,  and  manners,  religions 
and  philosophical  systems;  the  study  of  chro- 
nohtgy  and  geography,  medals,  inscriptions, 
and  monnments  of  all  sorts;  and  comjiarative 
philology,  and  exjdunation  of  ancient  docu- 
ments. Til  is  academy  Ir-sIows  a  yearly  prize 
of  2,000  francs  for  the  best  memoir  contributed 
to  its  transactions,  and  another  yearly  prize  for 
numismatics.  It  sujMjrintends  the  publication 
of  the  following  works :  JUemmre*  de  Vaeadimi^ 
de*  itucriptumt  et  belleg-lettret,  the  collection 
of  the  papers  which  have  been  sent  to  it  by 
learned  investigators;  Colleetum  de  notice*  et 
atra{t$dmmanu*erittde  In  hihlMhigue  royaU 
et  autns  hiblioth^i/iirM  j'ufd'ojHe* ;  Memoire* 
*ur  let  antiqviUi  de  la  France:  the  continuar 
tion  of  the  Hittoire  UttSraire  de  FSranee  begun 
by  the  HeneiTu-tines  of  St.  Manr;  the  (\>lhrti,>n 
de*  kittoire*  de  IVanee;  tlie  collection  of  the 
Htetoiree  dee  eroieadee  erientale*,  greegue*  et 
latineM;  edition  of  the  OriloiinancrM  dci^  roi*  de 
France,  also  l>egun  by  the  iienedictinea ;  col- 
leotion  of  the  charters  and  doonmenta  relating 
to  the  history  of  France,  tlic  letters  of  the  kings 
of  France,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  charters. 
The  eondoot  of  the  JowmeXdee  eoMtUe  devolvea 
chiefly  ujion  this  aca<1emy,  although  every 
member  of  all  tlie  acadenuea  can  contribute. 
The  Aeadimie  dee  eeieneee  nnmbers  68  mem- 
bers, 8  foreign  associates,  and  ion  correspond- 
ing members.  It  bestows  an  annual  prize  of 
8,000  francs  for  productions  on  natnral  soienoe; 
three  yearly  prizes  on  Monthyon's  foundation, 
for  statistics,  mechanics,  and  experimental 
])hysio1ogy;  a  prize  of  10,000  francs,  founded 
by  Lalande,  for  the  mo.st  important  astronom- 
ical di-covery  or  oliservation,  and  another  by 
the  widow  of  the  astronomer  Laplace,  for  the 
best  scholar  of  the  polytechnic  school.  Many 
other  rewards  are  in  its  gift,  for  scientific  and 
industrial  inventions,  discoveries,  and  improve- 
ments. This  academy  publishes  three  series  of 
Memoire*,  an«l,  wliat  is  peculiar,  holds  its  ses- 
sions in  public,  which  are  much  freijuented  by 
the  residents  of  Paris.  The  Acadimie  dee 
heawc  arte  consists  of  40  members,  10  honor- 
ary academicians,  and  10  foreijjn  a^-ociates. 
It  meets  once  a  week.  It  snp^'rintends  the 
competitive  ezaminalMma  for  the  yearly  prizes, 
in  reward  of  the  hest  achieverowta  in  paint* 
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'    inf,  wmlnttire,  arcUteetnre,  engrarinf;  In  cop- 

]h-r,  aiiu  iiuisical  c<iin|insiti()n.  It  1ms  its 
memoirs  and  transartions,  and  is  busied  in  the 
discussiuii  of  tlio  Diet iontui ire  giniral  det 
7*eauT  nrfn.  Tlu-  Armlt  inic  tltJt  arieneen  morale* 
et  jtolitiqius  iiuuibeM  50  lut^inbers,  5  forc'i;rn 
associates,  and  40  ooiresponding  members.  Its 
five  sertions  aro:  phUosopliy;  moral  pliiloik>- 
phy;  k'gislution,  puolic  law,  and  juris]»rudcnee ; 

eolitical  economy  and  statistics;  and  pcnoral 
Istory  and  philosojihy.    The  whole  institute 
has  one  repiilnr  session  in  common,  on  the  2d 
of  May  of  (.Mi  ll  year.    Hy  an  iiii|H  rial  <k'creoof 
Aprilf  18o5,  an  annual  prize  pf  10,CK)0  francs  is  j 
placed  by  the  government  at  the  disposal  of  | 
tlie  institnto,  for  the  nio-t  ireful  invention  of 
the  last  tivo  ycara. — Academies  also  exist  in  1 
many  of  the  proylneial  Htfes  of  France,  aa  at 
Soisson-i  sin<'e  IfiT-".  Xiiius  fir»S'2).  Anjrcrs 
(1085),  I^ons  (ITOU),  Bordeaux  (1703),  ("aen 
(1705),  Manefllcs  (17'2C),  Rouen  (1736),  lVy(.n 
flTJO),   Montauhan   (1714),  Amiens  (1750), 
Toulouse  (the  lirst  volume  of  whose  transac- 
tions is  date<l  17'*'2).  nn<l  so  on.   T1kti«  was  also 
at  Paris  the  J rr/^/y/c,  fnundod  in  | 
1807,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  history,  cus-  [ 
toms,  antiquities,  manners,  and  monuments  of 
tlie  Celts,  particularly  in  France;  also  for  phi- 
loli));ical  researches  hy  means  of  the  Breton, 
"Welsh,  and  Erse  dialects  and  for  investi;^'ation  i 
into  Druidism.    Thia  is  now  merged  in  the 
Soeiiti  de$  antiquaimt  ds  France,  and  has 
pnbliahed  several  volunKs  of  interesting  me- 
mdrs.     The  French  OpC'ra  is  styled  the 
Jradfmie  da  miutioite.   III.  Spanish  AcainriM. 
A  snciety  for  the  cinti\ation  of  plivMcal  science, 
called  the  Academia  Salura  I'urioaorum,  was 
ostabnshed  at  Madrid  fn  1652,  on  the  model 

of  the  Xeaj>olitan  Aradeirna  .'^rn  f'>r'iiii  .V"'"- 
r<r,  before  described.  Of  thoso  now  existing,  j 
three  are  specially  noteworthy,  viz.:  1,  The  [ 
royal  academy  at  Madrid,  fotiniKil  in  ITI  1.  on 
the  mo<Jel  of  the  Dilln  ('r>mr,i  jind  the 
Acadhnie  fninfnue.  It  i)uhlislKMl  the  first 
edition  of  its  dictionary  in  17*20-':'.!».  2.  Tin? 
royal  academy  of  Spanish  history.  This  com- 
menced a»  a  private  association  at  Madrid,  but 
was  taken  under  royal  jirotection  in  17  jS. 
8.  The  ac  ademy  of  painting'  and  sculpture,  at 
Madrid,  dates  from  175:{.  An  academy  of 
sciences  was  founded  in  1847.  IV.  Psrta- 
gBfse  AradrnlM.  An  academy  of  Portuguese 
history  was  e>tal)li-lie<l  at  l.i>hon  in  1720,  by 
King  John  V.  A  stiU  more  flourishing  though 
more  recent  Institntlon  is  the  aeademy  of 

science,  agriculture,  arts  cnuiinerce,  and  p'ti- 
crol  economy,  founded  by  Queen  Maria  in 
1779.  It  is  liberally  endowed  by  the  state, 
an<l  is  divided  into  three  secti«)ns :  1,  natural 
seience;  2,  mathematics;  8, Portuguese  litera- 
ture. The  geogra))hica]  academy  at  Lisbon 
has  puhlishod  a  map  of  Portugal  since  tlie 
iH'ginning  of  this  century.  V.  Cerauui  A«d- 
cnlfs.  The  royal  academy  of  sciences  and 
belles-lettres  at  Ik-rlin  was  founded  in  I7i><>. 
•  by  the  elector  FrcdericlL,  partly  on  the  model  , 


of  the  royal  society  of  England,  bnt  not  opened 

till  1711.    T.eihnitz  was  its  first  prosiilent.  hi 
1744  Frederi(  k  the  Great  gave  it  a  new  organ- 
ization; the  king  invited  to  Berlin  many  dis- 
tinguished forei}.'ners,  and  place<l  Manpertuis 
at  the  head  of  the  institution.    Formerly  tbo  j 
transactions  were  publishe<l  in  Fkvneh,-  bat 
since  the  revolution  they  have  appeared  in 
Gennan.    A  yearly  medal  worth  5u  Prussian 
ducats  is  distributed.    The  other  noteworthy  , 
German  associations  of  the  kind  are  the  acade-  i 
mies  of  Gfittingen  (founded  in  1750),  Munich 
(1759),  Leipsie   (184(1),  and  Vienna  (IWC), 
chiefly  devoted  to  historical  studies  and  gen- 
eral  scholarship.   Prague,  Oraeow,  and  rmk  \ 
al-o   ])Oflse88  creditable    aca<lemies.     TI.  In 
Switzerland,  there  is  an  academy  of  medicine 
at  Genera,  fonnded  in  1716.  TIL  In  Belgian, 
the  academy  of  sciences  and  belles-lettres  at 
Bm.ssels  was  founded  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1772,  \ 
suspended  during  the  French  revoln^Mi,  re* 
vived  in  If^Ifi.  and  rcor;raiii/td  in  li*45asthe 
Actit/tuiie  royale  dtg  nfii/icut,  dts  lettret  et 
d(n  hc'iux  nrttt.    TUI.  Holland.   Thi  Academia  \ 
Lugduno-BiitfiTa,    at   Leyden,   was  founded  I 
June  18,  1760,  and  publishes  Annakt.  The 
academy  of  Amsterdam,  founded  in  1808,  vas 
devoted  to  fine  arts  only,  but  was  converted  in 
1852  into  an  academy  of  sciences,  literature, 
and  fine  arts,    liotterdam,  Haarlem,  Utrecht, 
and  Middelburg  have  also  learned  associa- 
tions, n.  ScsadilaaTlaa  AcaieailM.  The  roval 
aeademy  of  sciences  at  Stockliolm  was  in- 
stituted by  six  men  of  science,  among  whom 
was  Linnsens.    Their  first  meeting  was'en 
.Tune  2,  1739;  in  that  year  the  first  volume  tjf 
meuioirs  appeared.    On  March  31,  1741,  they 
were  incoqwrated  nnder  the  name  of  tberoysl 
Swedish  academy.     It  is  not  sHj)ported  by 
public  patronage  like  the  academies  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany.    It  has,  however, 
a  Inriro  fund,  the  fruit  of  legacies  by  private 
individuals.    The  transactions  are  written  in 
the  Swedish  language^  bnt  have  also  been 
translate«l  into  (leritian.     Anntuil  preniiurns 
for  the  encourageiiieiit  of  a^'ricultiire  and  inland 
trade  are  distributed  by  the  academy.  The 
prize  fund  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  volun- 
tary contributions.  Stockholm  contains  also  sn 
academy  of  belles-lettres,  established  in  17.':]; 
and  the  literary  academy  of  t>weden,  founded 
in  1786,  whose  object  is  the  enltiral^on  of  the 
national  language.    Tliero  is  an  academy  uf 
northern  antiquities  at  Upsal,  whose  researches 
hare  done  mneh  toward  eincidating  the  early 
condition  an<l  creeds  of  the  Gothic  race.  The 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Copenhageu  owes 
its  origin  to  six  Individnals.   Tlie  count  of  Hol- 
stcin  was  its  first  president,  and  the  king  'f 
Denmark  extended  to  it  his  patronage  in  174;i. 
It  has  published  15  volumes  in  the  Danish 
language,  which  have  been  in  part  translated 
into  I.atin.    The  aca«lemy  of  the  tine  arts  w.as 
established  in  17:5.'$  at  Stockholm,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Charles  (fii-tavus.  count  of  Tessin; 
liud  that  uf  C'openhugcu,  founded  in  1738, 
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was  incorporated  in  1754.    X.  Snriu  Aoute- 

mieu  The  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  propccted  by  Peter  tlie 
Great  He  took  the  advice  of  Wolf  and  Leib- 
Btti.  Learned  foreigners  were  Invtted  to  he- 
come  ineiiil'tTs.  The  death  of  Peter  left  tlie 
•nedtioa  of  tliis  project  to  his  successor, 
GilliariiM  I.  The  loaaemf  held  ite  fbntt  eee* 
llooi in  December,  \72->.  A  large  annual  sum  ' 
«M  ^vropriated  for  the  support  of  the  mem- 
ben.  The  most  disttngidshed  ot  the  professors 
were  Bulfinper,  u  German  naturalist,  XicDlas  ' 
and  Daniel  BernoulUf  Wolf,  and  the  twu  De 
lidea.  Tlie  academy  saffered  many  vicissi- 
tndes  nntil  the  aooc^sion  of  the  empress  Eliza- 
beth in  1741,  when  new  life  was  infUsed  into 
it  The  first  transactions  of  thin  academy  were 
published  in  17-^.  and  entitlid  Commfntarii 
Acculemitr  Srientiarum  Jmuerialis  PetropoU- 
t'lnit  ad  Annum  1726,  wtth  A  dedi<»tion  to 
Peter  II.  Until  1777  the  papers  wt-ro  pub- 
lished in  the  Latin  language  only;  they  are 
now  written  sometimes  in  Frenon  and  Home- 
tiines  in  (J ennan.  Several  volumes  are  publisliod 
every  year.  Each  professor  has  a  house  and 
an  annual  stipend  <»f  from  $1,000  to  $3,000. 
The  l  elebrated  mathematician  Eiiler  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  mathematical  |)ai)C'rs  of  this 
XxAj.  In  178.3  an  institution  on  the  model  of 
the  Academic  franfai*e  wos  established  at  St. 
Petersburg,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  national 
lAnguage,  but  it  was  soon  amalgamated  with 
the  imperial  academy.  The  A  eadem  ie  imperials 
im  hmux  arts  of  St.  Petersburg  was  founded 
in  17'rj  by  Catharine  II.,  who  endowed  it 
richly.  It  now  sends  out  papUs  to  Germany 
and  Italy  for  ednoafion  tn  flno  arta,  and 
supports  them  during  tli.  Ir  stafflkWb  llr.  Al- 
bm  Bierstadt,  cboeen  in  1871,  was  the  first 
Ameriean  honorary  member  of  thb  acad- 
emy. 11.  Britlfih  and  I^l!^h  ItadfBles.  In 
Britain  proper,  the  term  society  or  association  i 
is  the  designation  hi  use  for  bo^es  of  learned 
men  unito<l  in  pursuit  'if  -omc  cniiituon  object. 
Xbey  will  be  found  enumerated  under  the  head 
of  Secitim.  The  wmd  academy  fai  Britdn  is 
reserved  for  institutions  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fino  arts.  In  Ireland  the  conti- 
nental name  has  been  adopted.  The  royal 
Irish  academy,  f«>unde<l  in  H-i^?,  at  Dublin,  has 
pnblishe*!  transactions  from  time  to  time  since 
ITH8.  The  present  royal  academy  of  arts  in 
London  originated  in  a  society  of  painters,  who 
obtained  a  charter  in  176o,  under  the  title  of 
the  "  Incorporated  Society  of  Artiats  of  Great 
Britain.''  This  so<-iety  took  a  new  form  in 
17C8,  and  became  the  royul  academy  of  arts. 
It  consists  of  4^1  artists,  bearing  the  title  of 
royal  academicians,  of  18  a.'wociates,  0  a-ssociate 
engrarera,  and  3  or  4  honorary  members. 
There  ia  an  ammal  MhlMtton  ol  nointings, 
seii]ptare9,  and  designs,  open  to  all  artists. 
This  exhibition  is  so  well  frequented  that  the  i 
royal  academy  draws  almost  all  its  funds  from 
ti^  money  paid  by  the  public  for  tickets  of  . 
Mttry.  The  Edinburgh  royal  academy  of  paint-  \ 


ing  was  founded  in  ITSi.  A  similar  institution, 
caned  the  royal  Hibernian  academy,  was  estab- 
lished ill  Dublin  about  li^;i2.  An  academy  of 
ancient  music  was  establislied  in  London  so 
early  as  the  year  1710;  but  a  disagreement 
among  its  members  fiu.illy  broke  it  \\\k  Soon 
afterward  the  royal  academy  of  music  w^os 
fbrmed  for  the  performance  of  operas  com- 
posed by  Handel.  Another  disagreement  bP'  'ko 
this  up  in  1729.  Tiie  present  royal  academy 
of  miuio  was  established  in  1822.  It  is  of  great 
utility  as  a  sch'inl  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
mu!>ie.  XII.  Tarktoh  ^plre*  The  academy 
established  in  1851  at  Constantinople  is  stiU 
feeble.  Tliat  founded  at  Alexandria  in  1859 
has  publislied  memoirs  and  bulletins  since 
1862.  UII.  The  principal  Au.stralian  acad- 
emy  is  located  at  Victoria.  XlVt  isia.  There 
are  learned  associations  iu  all  the  imjyor- 
tant  British  colonies  of  Asia,  and  an  acad> 
emy  at  Batavia  f.Tnva),  dev<ited  to  sciences. 
XVt  Aaifriraa  ira4leBiifs.  In  Ameriia.  as  in 
Britain,  the  term  academy  is  not  giiicrfdly 
used  f«ir  learned  societies.  The  American 
academy  of  arts  and  science-S  at  Boston, 
founded  in  1780,  has  published  several  rolnnMa 
of  transactions.  The  Conneotictit  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences  was  founded  in  17U!).  The 
academy  of  natural  science,  at  Philadelphiai 
founded  in  1818,  is  a  flourishing  institution, 
and  has  splendid  collections  of  fossils,  stutfed 
animals,  birds,  and  Dr.  Morton's  collecti(»n  of 
skidls,  the  finest  on  the  American  continent. 
The  national  academy  of  actenoes  was  incor- 
porated by  congrese  March  .3,  1863.  It  is 
provided  that ''"  the  academy  ^hall  consist  of 
not  more  than  60  ordinary  members,  diall 
have  power  to  make  its  own  t»rganizati<m,  in- 
cluding its  constitution,  by-laws,  and  rules  and 
regulations;  to  provide  for  tiie  election  of  fiir> 
eign  and  domestic  members,  the  division  into 
classes,  and  all  oUier  matters  needful  or  useful 
in  anoh  inatitntion,  and  to  report  the  lame  to 

congress."  Fifty  members  were  named  in  the 
original  act.  a  migority  of  whom  met  for  or- 
ganisation u  New  Tork,  April  89, 1868.  The 
acaderny  receives  no  .supjiort  from  the  govern- 
ment, and,  being  destitute  of  funds  beyond  a 
legacy  left  by  the  late  Alexander  DaOaa  Baehe, 
is  not  in  condition  to  publish  its  proceedings  ; 
hence  the  public  hear  very  little  of  its  activity. 
The  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine  arts,  estab- 
lished in  1807.  hnlds  annual  exliibitinns  at  Phil- 
adelphia. The  national  academy  of  design,  at 
New  York,  was  founded  in  1828,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  its  first  presi- 
dent. It  is  composed  exclusively  of  artists, 
has  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in 
the  city,  mainttiins  a  flourishing  school  of  design, 
and  has  annual  exhibitions.  The  medical  acad- 
emy of  New  Tork  ia  in  a  flouri.shing  c(mdition ; 
its  meetings  are  well  attende<l,  and  attract 
much  public  interest  New  York,  following 
the  Parisian  example,  called  her  princinal 
opera  house  the  academy  of  music.  This 
spacious  building,  erected  by  an  iucori>orated 
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society,  and cainililetif containing 4,500 persons, 
%v:is  iiitened  in  the  autuiiiu  of  1864;  it  WU 
burned  in  INf'iT.  and  rci<laccd  by  ono  of  con- 
sidurably  »iuulier  dimeDsiuns.  Philadelphia 
fiftUoved  with  a  rimilar  construction  for  sunilar 
purposes ;  it  was  inangnrated  as  the  American 
academy  of  music  in  tho  winter  of  1866-'7. 
Other  opera  hom^es  with  the  same  designation 
have  since  been  erected  in  Brooklyn,  Chicago 

Jtynmed  in  18T1),  and  othar  dties.   XTI.  At  Rio 
ineiro  and  in  other  South  American  capitals 
we  also  academies  of  lesming  and  of  fine  arts. 

ACADIA,  or  AoMltet  the  name  of  the  peninsula 
now  called  Xova  Scotia,  from  it>  tir-t  j-i  ttle- 
ment  by  the  French  in  1604  till  its  tiuul  ciissiou 
to  the  EngHdi  in  1718.  Lt  the  original  oom- 
niission  of  the  kinp  of  France,  Now  Hmnswick 
and  a  part  of  Maine  were  included  in  Cadie, 
but  practically  the  colony  was  restricted  to  the 

1>eninsula.  The  £uglii>h  claimed  the  territ(iry 
»y  right  of  discovery.  In  1621  it  was  granted 
by  royal  charter  nnder  the  name  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  its  ]K)s.*c<.«iion  was  obstinately  dis- 
puted. (See  Nova  Scotia.)  The  quarrels  be- 
tw  vL'w  the  two  nations  were  embittered  by  the 
desire  for  exclusive  possession  of  the  fisheries. 
After  the  final  cession  tho  Acadians  generally 
remained  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  they  had  the 
privilege  of  leaviiu  within  two  years,  and, 
rising  to  take  l£e  oafli  of  aU^anoe,  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Bfttldi  king.  They 
were  exempted  from  l)eaxbig  arms  against 
their  eonntrymen,  whence  they  were  known 
in  the  colonies  jis  the  neutrnl  French.  They 
were  allowed  to  eiyoy  their  religion,  and  to 
have  magistrates  of  their  own  selection.  The 
French,  having  lost  Acadia,  settled  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton  and  built  Louisburg.  Tliero 
they  carried  on  intrigues  with  the  Indians, 
who  kept  up  an  irre<rular  warfare  with  the 
English,  the  blame  whereof  was  thrown  upon 
the  neutral  French,  who  in  1755,  a  few  years 
after  the  English  turned  their  attention  to  the 
colonization  of  Nova  Scotia,  sutiered  for  the 
Olflbnoes  of  their  coimtrymen,  of  which  they 
were  doubtless  innocent,  since  they  were  a 
simple  agricultural  people.  Because  they  still 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  to 
bear  arms  against  the  French  or  their  Indian 
allies,  to  whom  they  were  suspected  of  lending 
aid,  and  because  by  their  peculiar  position 
they  embarraseed  the  local  government^  it  was 
detemdned  at  a  eonsnltation  cf  the  governor 
and  his  council  to  remove  this  whole  people^ 
l&OOO  8oul%  and  disperse  them  among  the 
other  British  prorinoea.  For  this  harsh  meas- 
nre  itself  tliere  may  have  been  some  excuse;  ' 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out 
there  was  none.   Tho  inhabitant!  were  com- 

iielled  to  give  up  all  their  ])roperty,  their 
louses  and  crops  were  liurned  before  their 
eyes,  and  themselves  8hi|)y>ed  in  such  haste 
that  few  families  or  friend-^  remained  together.  ( 
In  a  few  towns  tho  Acadians  discovered  and 
escaucd  the  plot,  but  most  of  them  were  acat- 
terea  oTor  the  continent. 


ACALEPHf  (Gr.  oka/.i^n,  nettle),  a  cla.*^  of 
animals  Hying  In  eea  water,  some  apedes  of 

which  ])ossess  tho  nettle-like  property  of  irri- 
tating and  intlaming  the  skin.  The  animals 
are  Invertebrate,  gelatinous,  of  circular  form, 
often  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  and  all  included 
in  the  division  of  radiatn.    (Seo  Jelly  Fiau.) 

AClKTIItS.  Under  this  name  have  t>oen 
described  by  the  classical  writers  three  differ- 
ent plants:  1.  A  prickly  tree,  with  smooth 
evergreen  leave.s  and  sall'ri>n -colored  berrieis 
believed  to  be  the  common  holh'.  2.  A  prick- 
ly Egyptian  tree,  vrith  a  pod  Bke  a  bean,  sap- 
I)osed  to  be  the  acaf  ia  Arabirn,  or  gtmi  arable 
tree.  3.  An  herb  with  broad  prickly  leavea, 
which  dies  in  the  winter,  bnt  shoots  out  aflreah 
in  the  spring.  Tlio  idea  of  the  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian capitals  of  the  Greek  columns  is  s^iid 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  basket  filled  wiUi 
tho  roots  of  this  ]>lant,  set  down  carelessly  by 
a  girl,  and  covered  with  a  tile;  when  the 
leaves,  forcing  their  way  through  the  crevices, 
and  rising  toward  the  liirlit,  until  met  by  the 
under  side  of  the  cover,  presented  tlie  eti'oct 
of  the  foliage  and  volutes  Emulated  by  the 
Grecian  chiseL  In  modem  botany  acaothna 


Acanthus  tnollU. 


is  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  found  in  the 
sooth  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  India,  tlie 
commonest  species  i.f  \\  hii  h  the  aranthu^ 
mollU^  a  native  of  niui.-t,  sli:i<l\  jihices  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  It  has  pretty  foliage  and 
lar^  white  flowers  tinged  with  pale  yellow. 
This  was  long  sujtposed  to  bo  tho  claissic  jdant 
of  antiquity;  but  it  ha-'  been  shown  that  it 
does  not  exist  either  in  the  Peloponnesus  or  in 
the  isles  of  Greece,  and  &e  honor  of  having 
furni>hed  the  idea  of  the  Corinthian  cajntal  is 
now  attribated  to  iim  acanthut  tpuuMu^whicli 
has  deeply  eleft  jirickly  leaves,  and  flowers 
tfalged  with  pink  irist<  ;>d  of  yellow.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  both  half-hardy  nerenuials,  need* 
Ing  protection  from  fhMt,  ana  propagated  b j 
8ubdi\nsion  (  f  the  rofits.  In  America  they 
would  probably  endure  the  winter  S4juth  of 
Maryland;  northward  they  would  be  green- 
house plants. — The  word  acanthus  also  signifies 
thorn,  as  in  acanthopterygiom,  thomy-fiiined, 
applied  to  an  order  of  fishes. 
!  ACAFFLCO,  a  seaport  town  of  Mexico,  on  the 
i  Pacilio,  in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  180  m.  S.  bv 
W.  Of  Mexico;  lat.  16'  50'  N.,  Ion.  99^48 
W. ;  pop.  aboat  4»000.  It  has  one  of  the  best 
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harbors  on  the  W.  coast,  and  dnring  the  Span- 
ish dominion  in  Mexico  wan  the  focus  of  the 
trade  from  China  and  the  East  IndioH,  and  a 
place  uf  con.'iideraMe  importance.  It  luui  .since 
rviapited  into  iut^iguiticance,  although  previous 
to  toe  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroaid  the  Oali> 
f"mia  trade  imbued  it  with  a  transitory  com- 
mercial life,  in  con»eqaence  of  its  having  been 
made  the  coaling  station  for  the  steamon  be- 
tween Pananui  and  San  Frandaoo. 

ICil^riMIA,  a  province  of  ancient  Greece, 
|i  MHninl  N".  by  the  Ambracinri  j;tilf  and  Aiii- 
{khilochia,  which  ia  bj  some  included  in  Acar- 
lumia,  E.  hj  iStoUa,  and  8.  W.  and  W.  hj 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  luountainon-*,  witii  nu- 
meroaa  lakes  and  tracts  of  pasture,  and  ita 
Ulb  an  atill  well  wooded.  Among  ita  aarfieat 
inhabitants  were  Lelcprcs  Caretes,  and  colo- 
niats  from  Argos.  The  Acarnaniana  were  more 
aUs  In  eharaoter  and  manners  to  their  savage 
neighbor-*  of  Epiru.'<  than  to  the  Greeks  proper. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesitin  war  they 
were  a  race  of  sliepliords,  continually  figihting, 
bat  faithful  and  steadfast.  They  nbo  figure  as 
pirates.  Though  jpossessing  several  good  bar- 
ton^ the  Acarnanians  ])aid  little  attention  to 
commercial  pursuits. — At  the  present  day  it 
forms  with  jEtolia  a  nomarchy  or  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece;  area,  8,024  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  121,693.  The  country  is  thin- 
ly inhabited,  and  little  cultivated,  notwith- 
standing its  fertile  soil  and  treasures  of  sul- 
pbor  and  ooaL  Besides  the  Greek  popoia- 
tioo,  tilers  are  bands  of  nomadie  Kntzo- wal- 
lach?,  here  called  Karagunis  (lihuk  cbniks), 
who  in  the  winter  descend  from  tlio  north- 
ern monntaina  of  Agraphi  and  encamp  with 
their  herds  at  the  eu{j;e  of  the  woods.  They 
«{i«ak  a  dialect  akin  to  the  Latin.  Different 
from  them  are  the  nomadic  Sarakatzanes, 
^rho  are  of  Greek  ori^rin.  A  band  of  the 
Karagunia  embraces  from  dO  to  100  families, 
ecaswoting  a  Uani,  and  is  commanded  by 
the  most  wealthy  member  as  chief  (tchcUnrja), 
who  farms  the  pa^-tnres  and  fixes  the  time  of 
departure.  Th  >  n  c  -^killed  in  making  oottott 
gotMls.    Capital,  Missolonghi. 

AClEFSf  the  name  of  a  genus  of  in.sects, 
commonly  called  mites.  They  belong  to  the 
spider  fiuiily.  Tbej  are  all  extremely  minnte, 
m  mostly  raloroseopie  inaeets.  Some  are 
^rasitic,  ai  the  itch  insect,  arari's  wahiei. 
The  different  species  infest  brown  sugars, 
■esl,  cheese,  fte.  To  oolleetions  of  inaeeta 
and  stnfft'd  birds  they  do  much  iiyury.  Cam- 
phor tends  to  keep  them  o^  and  corrosive 
sDbUmnte  is  a  still  man  ^betnal  proteotioD. 
^ee  EpiroA,  and  Itob.) 

KinYS,  in  mytliology,  son  of  Pelias.  king 
of  lolcusw  He  lodk  p«rt  in  the  Calycumian 
hnnt  and  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  revenged  the  murder  of  his  father,  in 
which  his  sisters  were  the  instruments  of 
Medea,  by  rlrivin'^r  .Ta-^on  anil  Mi'dca  ont  of 
lolcas,  anil  iudtituteU  luucrui  games  in  honor 
ClP«ll8i. 


'  ifCAD,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  "land  of 
Shinar  "  or  Babylonia,  which,  according  to  Gen. 

'  X.  10,  were  the  beginning  of  Niuirod's  king- 
dom. Among  other  places,  it  has  been  iden- 
tilicd  with  Nisibis.  liawUuson  sees  in  Accad 
the  name  of  '*the  great  primltiye  Hamite 
race  "  in  Babylonia. 

A€CELERATIO]!l,  an  increase  in  velocity  of 

'  a  Tuonng  body,  cither  constant  and  uniform 
or  variable.  When  tl^e  velodty  reoeivea  e^qual 
increments  in  eqnal  times,  it  is  nnfform.  Tbia 
is  the  ca-ie  witli  bodies  falling  in  a  vacuum,  tbo 
increase  of  which  is  in  every  second  aboat 
82^  feet,  bat  Tariea  with  the  laHtode  of  the 
place  and  tbe  heigbt  above  the  ocean,  or  tlio 
depth  under  the  surface  oi  the  e&rtii.  As 
gravitatioii  ia  the  eanse  of  this  aooderationf 
scientiata  have  accepted  tbe  letter  g  for  it  as  a 
symbolf  meaning  31  or  32  or  any  other  number 
of  feet,  as  the  oaae  may  be.  At  the  ^Ustaooa 
of  the  moon  the  acceleration  is  3,000  tunea 
smaller,  and  g  is  tbus  enual  to  about  1  inch ; 
while  at  the  surface  or  the  sod  and  large 
planets  it  is  much  greater  by  reason  of  the 
greater  attraction  of  largo  masses.  Acceleration 
18  variable  when  its  velocity  increases  at  one 
instant  in  a  greater  or  lesser  ratio  than  in  an- 
other. This  is  the  case  with  a  body  falling 
from  a  great  height  toward  the  eartli  tbrou*ch 
the  air ;  the  redstance  of  the  latter  increasing 
with  the  velocity,  the  ratio  of  inoreaae  must 
dimmish  till  tbe  accelerating  force,  that  is, 
gravitation  (^),  balances'  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  when  the  bodj  will  eontinne  to  ftD  with 
unifonn  motion,  which  motion  may  then  be- 
come retarded  if  the  bodj  in  its  downward 
coarse  enters  strata  of  air  of  snater  density 
and  tfius  at  greater  resistance.  The  motions  of 
the  planets,  and  especially  of  the  comets,  in 
their  orbits  aroand  the  sun,  offer  other  illna- 
trations  of  variable  acceleration. — Acceleration 
•f  the  MeoB*  llalley  noticed  that  the  compar- 
ison of  andent  eclipses  with  modem  shows 
that  tbe  moon  moves  faster  now  than  formerly, 
and  tbe  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  tbe  cause 
of  this  acceleration  was  first  given  by  Laplace, 
who  showerl  tliat  the  slow  diminution  of  the 
eccentricity  ot  ihc  earth's  orbit  must  produce 
an  acceleration  of  tlte  raoon^s  motion  and  a 
decrease  in  the  period  of  its  revolation> 
Adams  has  recently  shown  that  Laplace  OTer* 
estimated  the  effect  of  the  chaniri.'  of  the 
earth's  orbit  on  the  moon  by  one  half,  and  that 
his  demonstration  therefore  only  aoeonnts  for 
half  of  t!ie  moon's  acceleration.  The  causeof 
the  other  half  remains  to  be  found  out.  De- 
launy  asorlbea  it  to  a  retardation  in  the  earth's 
motion  of  rutafion  by  the  influence  of  the  tidal 
wave  raised  by  the  moon,  and  reacting  on  the 
latter.  The  esoth's  daily  rotation,  howerer,  ap- 
pears to  undergo  neither  acceleration  nor  re- 
tardation; therefore  others  ascribe  it  to  a 
resistii^  medium,  filling  the  interplanetary 
space  and  revolving  round  tbe  sun  with  the 

I  plauets,  aud  which  tlius  only  can  afiect  their 

I  moons,  which  at  every  half  revdatton  move 
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in  opposite  direction  to  the  general  motion, 
and  thua  having  their  centrifugal  force  checked 
are  drawn  nuarcr  to  the  planet,  by  which  thi  ir 
apptrent  or  aogolAr  velocitjr  is  increased* — ^Ae- 
wieratiw  tf  Ifec  Stan.  The  so-called  stelkr  ac- 
celeration  is  no  aoroleration  in  the  true  sense, 
but  means  only  the  amount  that  the  apparent 
dsOy  revolatfoD  of  the  stars  fafna  on  tnat  of 
the  8un.  It  is  easily  ralculato'l  by  eonridering 
the  fact  that  the  starry  heavens  make  per  year 
one  rerolntioa  more  than  the  eon;  nierefore 
the  daily  gain  must  bo  ^  juirt  of  24  hours, 
which  is  very  near  3  uiinutcs  and  56  seconds. 

JCCBPTAIICE)  an  agreement  to  pay  u  bill 
when  due  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  obli- 

gatiun  aasamed.  «\.  bill  of  exchange  or  draft 
k  a  written  fastrument  by  which  A  requests  B 
to  pay  0  a  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  time,  un- 
conditionally. A  is  llio  drawer,  C  the  payee, 
and  B  the  drawee ;  and  if  B  as-sents  to  the  re- 

Stest,  or  in  other  words  accepts  the  bill,  he  is 
e  acceptor,  and  his  agreement  is  the  accept- 
ance. The  bill  is  usually  drawn  on  the  drawee 
B  beoause  he  has  fiinds  of  A  in  his  bands^  or 
Is  indebted  to  him  to  the  amoont  covered  by 
the  bill.  But  the  hill  (Ihls  not  ordinarily  of 
itself  work  an  assignment  of  the  fond  or  the 
debt  so  that  0  ean  olafan  that  speoiflcany  of  B. 
An  order  drawn  on  B  for  the  payment  to  C  of 
any  particular  fund  amotmta  to  an  assignment 
of  that  fhnd,  and  B  is  bomid  by  mere  notice 
of  the  order  to  make  the  payment,  and  his  ac- 
ceptance or  absent  to  the  arrangement  is  n(jt 
essential.  But  a  bUI  of  ezohaage  is  not  an  as- 
signment of  nor  an  onler  on  any  special  fund, 
but  is  intended  to  raiso  a  contract  by  the 
drawee  which  he  may  satisfy  out  of  any  money 
which  be  has.  This  contract,  however,  does 
not  arise,  and  the  drawee  owes  no  duty  to  tlie 
payee  of  the  bill,  until  he  accepts  it  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  holder  to  present  the 
bill  for  acceptance.  This  is  fairly  implied  from 
the  form  of  tlie  instrument;  and  if  the  acceptor 
is  not  called  npon,  as  the  bill  directs  that  he 
Shan  be,  and  then  nils,  the  drawer  will  be  dis- 
charged. In  some  countries,  as  for  example  in 
France,  acceptance  must  be  demanded  within 
limits  defined  by  positive  laws.  Bnt  by  onr 
law,  though  there  is  no  fixed  time  ]>rescribed 
witliin  which  the  presentation  for  acceptance 
most  be  made,  it  ought  obvkmdy  to  be  witiiin 
n  reasonable  time,  con-«idering  all  the  circum- 
atancos.  What  is  or  is  not  such  a  reasonable 
time  l»  a  question  of  law,  and  depends,  for  e.Y- 
ample.  npon  the  character  of  the  bill,  whether 
payalde  a  certain  tuue  after  siirht,  or  at  a  pro- 
dse  date,  or  whether  donu-^tio  or  foreign; 
upon  the  place  where  it  is  drawn  reirarded 
in  connection  with  the  place  on  wiiicli  it  is 
drawn ;  or  npon  tlie  legitimate  commercial  ne- 
gotiation or  use  whicii  may  be  made  of  the 
bill.  If  the  bill  is  payable  at  sight,  or  so  many 
days  or  mcmths  after  sight  or  afier  demand, 
tlie  presentation  is  necessary  in  order  to  fix 
the  time  of  payment,  and  It  ought  to  be  made 
with  diligence;  though  if  It  is  payable  at  a 


fixed  period  after  its  date,  or  at  a  day  certain, 
the  holder  need  not  offer  it  for  acceptance  until 
its  maturity.    Again,  what  is  reosimable  time 
for  presentatiim  in  the  case  of  a  bill  drawn  in 
Boston  on  New  Tori:  would  not  be  reasoonble 
time  in  case  of  one  drown  in  New  York  on 
Calcutta.   So  delay  to  present  tlie  bill  may  be 
exeased  when  an  inevitable  accident  prevents 
the  holder  from  doing  it,  such  as  his  illness,  or 
the  outbreak  of  a  war  which  forbids  commer- 
cial intercourse.    The  nsoal  course  of  negotia- 
tion of  the  bill  may  also  jnstifijibly  delay  its 
l)resentation  for  acceptance,  so  that  what 
would  be  rea.sonablo  time  In  the  case  of  a  ne- 
gotiated bill  would  be  nnreas<tnahli'  in  the  onse 
of  one  which  ha<l  never  been  yet  transferred. 
The  principle  of  the  rules  resiiecting  presen- 
tation for  acceptance  l>eing  that  the  drawer 
and  other  parties  may  be  it^ured  by  dclayinj^ 
it,  an  emtira  omission  to  i)resent  the  bill  to  tho 
accentor  may  be  excused  when  it  appears  that 
the  arawer  had  no  funds  in  his  handfs  and  bad 
no  right  to  suppose  that  he  had,  or  when  for 
any  other  reason  it  is  certain  that  the  omission 
was  not  prejudicial  to  the  drawer  or  oOier  par- 
ties.  In  certain  ca.ses  no  acceptance  and  there- 
fore no  presentation  is  necessary  to  charge  the 
drawee;  as  where  a  bill  is  drawn  by  a  person 
ujmn  liimself,  or  by  a  jiartner  upon  his  firm,  or 
by  one  officer  of  a  corporation  on  another  otli- 
cer  of  It  or  on  the  corporation  ltad£ — When  the 
bill  is  addressed  to  the  drawee  at  a  particular 
place,  the  demand  for  acceptance  shuuM  be 
made  at  that  plaoe;  and  if  the  drawee,  th.  h 
not  at  the  very  place  named,  is  within  tljo 
same  town,  and  perhaps  within  the  same  state, 
he  should  ))o  sooght  out  Bttt  If  bs  nevOT 
lived  in  the  place  named,  or  has  removed  to  a 
distant  place,  esnecijdly  if  it  is  ont  of  the  state, 
or  his  house  is  snnt  np  and  no  one  is  there  to 
answer  for  him,  presentation  is  excnsed  and 
the  bill  may  be  treated  as  dUihonored.  "When 
the  bill  is  drawn  on  a  firm,  it  is  enough  to  [)re- 
sent  it  to  one  of  the  partners.  If  the  presen- 
tation is  required  by  the  bill  to  be  made  at  a 
bunk,  it  must  be  made  within  the  usual  bank 
hoars;  or  if  at  the  drawees  place  of  business;, 
then  within  the  nsnal  hours  of  business ;  bnt 
if  it  is  to  be  made  at  bis  home,  it  may  be  mado 
within  any  reasonable  hours  of  the  day  ;  and 
In  ell  cases  the  drawee  is  entitled  to  have  pos- 
session of  tlif  bill  for  a  day  if  he  require  it,  in 
order  to  decide,  on  examining  his  accounts 
with  the  drawer,  whether  to  accei>t  or  not, 
— The  ac<>eptAnce  may  be  absobite  or  qualified 
or  conilitional,  though  the  holder  is  not  bound 
to  recei  VI'  anything  bnt  an  absolute  acceptance. 
It  may  he  written,  or,  if  no  statute  interferes, 
it  may  bo  oral.    It  may  be  before  the  drawing 
of  the  bill  or  after  it  is  drawn,  or  .  vcn  after 
its  maturity ;  and  it  may  be  by  tlie  drawee, 
or  by  some  one  else,  for  honor  of  the  drawer  or 
other  parties  to  the  paper.    Bnt  tho  acceptance 
is  usually  absolute,  in  writing,  and  on  the 
bill  itself;  and  any  form  la  aofflolent  which  In- 
dicates the  purpose  of  tiie  drawee  to  honor  the 
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dn/L  The  usual  forms  are,  "Accepted"  or 
'^Honored,*'  or  th»  mere  signature  of  the  ac- 
ceptor writton  aoroM  fhe  ftoe  of  the  bill  In 

Xew  York,  bj  apeolal  sUitute,  the  holder  may 

a aire  thi^  the  aooeptance  be  written  on  the 
,  and  a  refasal  to  comply  with  sach  request 

mar  bo  regarded  as  a  rofusftl  to  aocopt,  and 
tile  bill  may  be  protested  fur  noa-accuptonce. 
By  tiie  tame  atatote,  If  the  drawee  reoetvea 
the  bill  and  tlien  destroys  it,  or  refuses  to  rc- 
tum  it  within  34  hours,  accei>ted  or  not  ac- 
cepted, he  la.  deemed  to  have  accepted  iti 
This  is  only  a  positive  enactment  of  a  rule,  the 
principle  at  least  of  which  is  i)rt'tty  tirmly  es- 
taUishod  in  the  general  coinnieroial  law.  For, 
thonirh  the  detention  of  a  bill  is  not  ess^-ntially 
an  .K  I  eptanoo  of  it,  yet  when  it  takes  place 
If  r  sach  circumstances  as  fiiirly  justify  the 
holder  in  supposing  that  an  acceptance  is  in- 
tended, or  if  any  other  construction  of  the 
drawee's  act  w<nild  prejudice  the  holder  with- 
out any  &ult  on  his  part|  it  u  fiur  enough^  to 
III!  upon  the  former  the  aame  HaUlity  which 
he  would  have  incurred  by  an  actual  accept- 
loce. — ^Ttie  acceptance  may  be  quolihed  or  con- 
fitienal ;  as  for  a  part  of  the  amonnt  which  the 
draft  calls  for;  or  to  pay  at  a  different  time  or 
place,  or  in  a  ditferent  manner  from  that  re- 
quired; or  when  the  drawee  is  in  funds,  or 
when  rtTtaiii  ;r<>()ds  in  bis  hands  are  sold.  If 
the  boldt-r  a<'<'i-])ts  any  of  these  variations  from 
the  tenor  of  the  bill,  he  la  bound  by  them. 
But,  as  already  said,  Iio  cannot  ^af^'ly  assent  to 
them  if  tbey  are  at  all  sulwlantiul  variations, 
niless  he  has  the  consent  of  tlu*  other  parties; 
for  their  liaViility  is  founded  on  the  very  terms 
ot  the  instrument,  and  tlu-y  are  not  bound  by 
aay  new  conditions  which  th^*  acee|ttor  may 
propose,  unless  they  expressly  agree  to  them. 
—The  acceptance  need  not  be  in  writing  unless 
poritire  statutes  require  it.  But  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preveoting  the  inconveniences  which 
result  from  an  oppmSte  rule,  there  are  in  many 
of  the  ililM  jpointive  statutes  to  that  effsoL 
•ad  the  b«at  illiutration  of  them  is  fumiahed 
bytlie  statute  of  New  York.  It  b  proTlded 
there  that  no  person  Hb.ill  be  charged  as  an  ac- 
ceptor on  a  hill  unless  his  accentance  is  in  writ- 
fif  flud  signed  by  himself  or  bis  Uwfbl  agent 
Bot  it  is  also  pronded  for  the  benefit  of  a  draw- 
er, thai  this  and  the  other  provisions  of  the  act 
aufl  not  impair  any  of  his  rl^^ti  agdnst  a 
drawee,  on  the  faith  of  wbos«^  promise  to  accept 
the  bill  the  drawer  drew  and  negotiated  it. 
By  the  same  statute  it  is  declared,  as  indeed 
it  Is  well  establi.sbed  by  the  general  commer- 
cial law,  that  any  unconditioniU  promise  in 
writing  to  accept  a  bill,  though  made  before  it 
is  drawn,  amounts  to  an  actual  acceptance  of 
the  bill  in  favor  of  any  person  who  took  the 
bill  for  valuable  consideration  on  the  faith  of 
mch  promise  in  writing.  Neither  oi  these  last 
nies  of  tlie  statute,  it  will  be  seen,  takes  away 
or  affects  at  all  a  drawer's  undoubted  right  to 
dsmsges  against  a  drawee  for  breach  of  an 
agraenienti  made  on  good  ooosideratioii  with 


the  drawer,  to  accept  liis  bills.  Under  the  last 
cited  provision  of  tne  statute  it  has  been  held 
in  New  Turk  that  an  unqualified  authority  in 

writing  or  by  teU_'r:ijil>  to  draw  on  one  is 
equi^uent  to  nia  uncuuditional  promise  to  ac- 
cept the  bill  drawn ;  and  tiiat  a  letter  of  credit 

which  confers  an  absolute  authority  on  the 
holder  to  draw  bilU  upon  the  author  of  the 
letter  is  also  an  unconditional  promise  in 
writing  to  accept  the  bills  drawn,  within  the 
same  section  of  the  statute;  and  in  both 
eases  the  liability  is  enforced  in  favor  of  the 
I)ersons  who  took  the  bills  on  the  faith  of  the 
written  authority.  With  the  qualification,  per- 
haps neoe9saiT,'that  the  written  promise  to 
accept,  or  aathority  to  draw  be  given  within 
a  reasonable  time  before  or  after  the  date  of 
the  bill,  or  contem]date  or  in  some  way  fairly 
include  the  hills  actually  drawn,  the  rule  or 
principle  just  stated  is  the  gmeru  rule  of  fhe 
law. — If  the  original  drawee  refuses  to  accept 
or  cAunot  be  found,  and  the  hill  has  been  duly 
protested,  any  other  person  may  acceftt  for 
iionor,  or,  .as  it  is  8otnotiine<  sai(i,  nnjini  pro- 
test. It  may  be  for  the  honor  of  the  drawer 
or  an  indorser,  or  for  die  honor  of  the  hill 
generally;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  any  one  ospeciallv,  the  acceptance 
ought  to  point  him  out.  It  is  a  conditional 
aL'reement  by  a  vtdunteer  to  pay  the  bill  at 
maturity  if  the  original  drawee  does  not. 
When  one  has  pdd  a  bill  for  the  honor  of  the 
drawer,  for  example,  ho  may  recover  against 
him  after  proving  presentation  to  the  ftriginnl 
drawee,  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  by 
him,  and  notice  to  the  drawer;  in  short,  by 
doing  just  what  the  jjayoo  must  have  done  to 
sustain  an  action.  This  rule  of  the  commercial 
law  is  well  established,  though  it  is  utterly 
anomalous,  and  forms  perhaps  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  iirinciple  that  no  one  can  uiako 
another  his  oebtor  without  bis  consent.  The 
hdder  of  a  bill  is  of  course  not  bound  to  re- 
ceive such  an  acceptance  ;  Unt  if  he  does,  he  is 
bmmd  to  conform  to  the  new  condition  of 
things,  so  that  in  order  to  hold  the  acceptor 
for  honor  be  must  call  on  the  original  drawee 
before  applying  to  him;  and  if  he  wishe:i  to 
hold  the  drawee  or  other  party,  to  whose  ben- 
eflt  the  acceptance  for  honor,  accrues  in  ciso 
of  non-payment  by  the  acceptor  for  honor,  be 
must  not  only  call  on  the  Offi(|^naI  drawee,  but 
also  on  the  acceptor  for  honor,  protest  in  both 
cases,  and  notify  the  prior  parties. — Every  ac- 
ceptance admita  the  signature  of  the  drawer; 
so  that  an  acceptor  is  liable  to  an  innrwent 
holder  for  value  even  thoiisrh  the  drawer's  sig- 
nature is  forged.  So  al-o  the  acceptor  admits 
the  authority  of  one  who  htis  drawn  as  the 
agent  of  another. — In  case  of  non-acceptance 
of  a  bill,  the  holder  is  bound  to  give  notice  of 
the  fact  to  the  drawer  or  indorsers  if  he  wishes 
to  hold  them.  Mere  failtire  to  notify  them  will 
not  be  fatal  to  the  holder's  action  against  them, 
if  he  can  show  that  they  have  snstuned  no  in- 
jury from  bis  omission;  but  fho  presnmptiQii 
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of  iDjury  is  in  their  favor,  nnd  the  burden  of 
proOT  is  OD  him  to  uverstet  it.  Tlie  mere  fact 
that  the  drawer  had  no  fdnds  in  the  btndi  of 
the  drawee  is  probably  not  sutficieut  excuse 
fur  fuihire  to  give  him  notice  of  the  dishonor 
of  the  |):i]>er.  Perhaps  he  onfrhtta  bftve  bad 
funds  if  the  drawee  h.id  kept  liis  aeconnt  prop- 
erlj,  or  at  all  evenuj  he  may  bo  prejudieod  in 
tome  way  bj  want  of  notice,  and  it  is  not  aalb 
to  assume  anythinj?  against  his  ri^ht  to  have 
it,  in  case  of  non-acceptance.  Foreign  bills 
should  be  protested  in  full  form.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  protest  as  to  inland  bilk  also,  bnt  it 
is  not  necessary,  unless  positiTe  statntes  re- 
quire it.  Indeed,  where  they  do  not  require 
or  authorize  it,  protest  of  inland  bills  is  an  i 
cinpty  form,  of  no  use  whatever. 

ICCESSOBT,  proiK-rly.  with  reference  to  n 
felony,  one  who  takes  part  in  the  act,  bat  not 
saoh  part  as  to  be  a  principal.  The  law  rec- 
ognizes no  accessory  in  treason,  tlie  lii;rhest  of 
crimes,  nor  in  misdemeanors,  the  lowest  class 
of  oflranoes;  In  the  former  case,  hecau^  the 
crime  is  ^o  fjreat  th.nt  it  will  hold  all  partici-  ; 
pnnts  etjuully  guilty ;  and  in  the  latter  ca-se,  . 
because  the  crime  is  comnaratively  so  small  j 
that  it  will  not  trouble  itself  to  di^^tingui^h  be- 
tween the  degrees  of  guilt.  In  otlences  of 
these  degrees  all  are  principals.  Accessories  I 
are  familiarly  designated  as  those  before  the  ' 
fact  and  those  after  the  fact.  An  accessory  j 
before  the  fact  is  one  who  participates  in  the 
very  criminal  act  of  the  principal ;  but  an  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact  is  guilty  of  a  crime  of 
his  own,  which  is  independent  of  that  of  the 
principal,  and  in  which  the  latter  pronerly  has 
no  share.  To  call  htm  an  accessory,  tnerefore, 
is  not  tpiite  accurate;  at  least  tlif  word  has 
not  the  same  propriety  of  meaning  tliat  it  has 
when  applied  to  tne  accessory  before  the  fiMt. 
Bnt  the  description  is  fixed  in  the  law  and 
oannot  be  disturbed. — When  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted, he  who  actually  does  the  speolfled  act 
is  the  principiil.  and,  a>  it  is  said  sometimes, 
he  is  the  principal  in  the  tirat  degree ;  and  he 
who  is  present,  and  aids  and  abets  the  princi- 
pal in  doiiijr  the  a<  t.  i-^  ctillt'd  the  princij)al  in 
the  seooiul  degree.  But  he  who,  though  not 
present  at  the  commission  of  the  act  of  the 
principal,  yet  commands,  counsels,  or  pro- 
cures it  to  be  done  by  him,  is  an  accessory 
before  Hie  figu;t.  Here  absence  is  essential; 
for  the  same  act  of  instigation  and  procure- 
ment, if  done  in  the  presence  of  the  actual 
offender,  and  at  his  perpetration  of  the  of- 
fencci,  would  make  the  participant  a  principal 
Thus  in  the  case  of  a  murder,  those  who  are 
prsaent,  and  intellii^'ontly  aid  and  ahet  the 
kilUng,  are  all  principals.  But  if  two  men  I 
meet  in  the  presence  of  others  and  ilill  to 
Mows,  and  either  have  a  delihorate,  malicious 
intent  to  kill  the  other,  but  the  by-standers, 
being  ignorant  of  thia^  atd  and  abet  the  fight- 
intr  nu-n  ly,  they  are  not  guilty  of  murder  if  ' 
one  be  killed.  j3ut  again,  as  to  presence,  there  1 
maj  be  a  oonstraetive  presence  as  wdl  as  an  I 


actual  presence;  so  that  mere  physical  ab- 
sence from  the  scene  of  the  offence  will  not  ne- 
cessarily save  the  participant  from  the  gnilt  of 
a  principal  and  make  him  a  mere  ao(H—^ory. 
Thus  he  is  a  principal  who  conspires  with  a 
murderer  for  the  doing  of  the  act,  but  stands 
at  a  distance  and  is  absent  from  it  in  order  to 
watch  against  suri)rii*e  or  discovery,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  victim.    But  if  A  sini- 

Ely  command  B  to  beat  C,  and  he  dw-^  1..  ;tt 
im  so  that  he  dies,  B  is  the  principal  iu  iLe' 
murder  and  A  is  the  accessory  before  the  fiaet. 
If  A,  however,  command  B  to  commit  a  cer- 
tain  orlme,  ana  B,  of  his  own  will  and  de^i^Tu 
commit  a  different  one,  A  is  not  an  accessory 
to  the  offence  committed,  because  he  is  not 
guilty  of  setting  in  motion  the  orfanfaia]  intent 
which  executed  the  act.  But  it  will  be  other- 
wise if  B,  in  attempting  to  execute  A's  design, 
exfcote  ft  on  the  wrong  person;  for  in  tnnt 
case  A  is  guilty  of  setting  m  motion  tlie  very 
criminal  intent  which  resulted  in  the  crime 
actually  eommitted. — In  an  oM  phrase  of  the 
law  the  accessory  is  said  to  attend  and  follow 
the  principal,  as  the  shadow  does  the  s^ub- 
stanoe;  and  at  common  law,  and  where  no 
statutes  have  intervened  to  change  the  rules 
on  this  subject,  the  accessory  cannot  be  guilty 
of  any  other,  iiu  1  at  all  events  of  no  higher  of- 
fence than  his  principal ;  nor  is  he  guilty  at 
all  if  his  principal  is  not  guilty ;  if  the  prin- 
cipal is  acquitted,  so  is  the  accessory ;  he  can- 
not be  convicted,  except  jointly  with  the  prin- 
cipal, or  after  hts  conviction;  and  formerly, 
and  \mtil  a  remedial  st.ifnfi'  to  the  contrary,  if 
otW  conviction  of  the  principal  sentence  upon 
liim  was  stayed  for  any  reason,  the  aoeesnory 
could  not  bo  held.  But  recent  statutes  in 
England  and  in  almost  all  of  the  United  iStatea 
have  very  materially  changed  tito  law  in  these 
respects.  For  example,  the  statutes  of  ^fassa- 
ehusetta  and  New  York  provide  that  any  per- 
son who,  by  counselling,  hiring,  or  othervrise 
])rocuring  tlio  ccmimission  of  a  felony,  becomes 
an  acces-sory  before  the  fact,  shall  be  punished 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  felon. 
In  New  York  it  is  also  provided  that  the 
accessory  before  or  after  the  fact  may  bo  in- 
dicted, tried,  convicted,  and  punished,  not* 
withstanding  that  the  principal  felon  has  been 
pardoned  or  otherwise  discharged  before  con- 
viction ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  if  for  any  rea- 
son the  principal  is  not  amenable  to  justice 
In  that  state,  too,  the  aider  and  abettor,  who 
at  common  law  would  have  been  but  a  mem  * 
aocessorv,  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a 
subetannve  mkny,  withont  any  regard  to 
the  indictment  or  conviction  of  tiie  ]irinoiy>al. 
There  are  similar  statutory  provisions  in  Penn- 
sj^vuiia;  and,  indeed,  probably  all  tlio  states 
have  statutes  of  the  same  character. — An  ac- 
cessory after  the  fact  is  one  who,  knowing  tbo 
guilt  of  the  felon,  whether  principal  or  acces- 
sory before  the  fact,  receives  or  assists  him, 
but,  it  should  probably  be  added,  with  intent 
to  hindsr  hia  trial,  oonvlotlon,  or  punishments 
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S.N  for  ezilDple,  l»y  roncealing  him  or  shutting 
out  the  offloero  of  the  law,  ur  resisting  them, 
or  tttomptiiig  to  tak«  hfan  or  resoaing  him 
from  thi'ir  cust<>«ly,  <ir  providing  him  with 
Booej  or  other  nieuus  uf  flight,  or  bribing  a 
JlSer  to  porniit  his  e$«eape  from  prison.  Hut 
■erely  »«ii}oring  the  felon  to  eaOMte,  or  8im|)ly 
■iiust«ring  tu  liiii  phyhical  lu-cesmtieft,  will  not 
mate  one  an  accei^sory  uft«r  the  fact.  At 
cinirnon  law  the  jruilt  of  assisting  tho  felon  in 
liiese  unlawful  ways  was  not  excused  even  to 
tboie  <^his  own  family,  so  that  a  father  mitfht 
not  thiLH  protect  his  son,  nor  the  8on  his 
&th«r,  nor  a  brother  his  brother,  nor  a  hns* 
b«nd  his  wife.  The  single  exception  was  in 
iaror  of  the  wife  who  soaght  thus  to  save 
kar  bosbuid,  and  probably  this  was  on  the 
gronnd.  in  ('art  at  least,  that  she  was  supposed 
to  1)6  under  the  control  of  her  hosbandi  and 
to  hsTe  no  ohoioe  to  do  otherwise.  Bat  in 
t!ji<  ri^'^pcot  the  modem  statutory  law  has  in- 
teqx>«<Ki  benignantlj.  In  Massachasetts^  for 
example,  it  exempts  thoee  who  stand  in  tbe  r»- 
Istion  of  ]>aront  or  grandparent,  child  or  grand- 
ibiid.  brother  or  siiiter  to  tbe  ofleudor;  and 
tiierv  are  simQar  statutes  in  other  state*. 

ICaillTIO^r,  or  irriisutlzatfen,  the  pro. 
cm  by  which  an  individual  or  a  speeies,  on 
Win^  remored  to  a  different  climate,  becomes 
modit)e<l  in  constitution  and  ndnpted  to  the 
chaagod  conditions.  The  two  words,  how- 
mr^are  not  strictly  synonymons.  Acclima- 
tiwbgweraOj  used  in  speaking  of  particular 
iofiiidasls,  and  more  esjiecially  of  thuso  be- 
kogiag  to  tbe  human  species,  and  refers  to 
tbe  alterations  which  the  sTstem  undergoes 
ipootaneoosly  in  a  foreign  cumate,  by  which 
it  at  Ia*t  beoornes  no  longer  subject  to  the 
Wladies  pecaliar  to  new-oomers.  Acolimati- 
alioB,  OB  the  oontrsry,  expresses  the  artificial 
«uv  by  which  man  succeeds  in  naturalizing, 
under  his  own  supervision,  a  species  of  ftni»nslf 
or  Tegetablee  of  exotio  origin. — liiillBallii 
Man  inhabits  all  the  zones  and  nearly  every 
region  of  tbe  earth,  and  has  been  enabled  in 
repeated  inigrations  to  change  tbe  place  of 
-i'  habitation  and  to  occupy  new  ooontries. 
T-it  human  species  is  therefore  regarded  as 
c<*mopolitan;  and  jet  two  fiicts  are  impor- 
tant to  notice  in  this  respect :  First,  most  of  the 
pttt  migrations,  historic  or  traditional,  have 
Wen  made  in  tiie  direction  of  longitude  and 
jwt  ia  that  of  latitude ;  tlie  ini^'rating  tribes 
nstbetirely  or  intentionally  keeping  nearly 
'^ithin  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  and  con- 
V  iuf-ntly  not  sntiTering  very  great  alterations 
|t  tciiipcratare,  nor  meeting  in  their  new 
li'-mes  with  a  flora  and  fauna  very  dissimilar 
^»thoM  of  their  native  counti?.  Secondly,  at 
praaent  day,  although  tn  Individual  may 
'I'ffrate  cither  westward  or  eastward,  as  a  gen- 
eral rale,  without  saflfering  from  the  change,  a 
i<nnal  faito  a  dUftrent  latitude  is  afanoat  al- 
^yp  accompanied  with  peculiar  dangers  dur- 
^  the  tirst  few  y«an  of  his  reddenoe  in  the 
locality.  Tho  moat  marked  instance  of 


this  kind  is  wlu  n  n  iK  r-^on  from  the  temperate 
zone  visits  for  the  hrst  time  a  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical region.  The  dangers  that  first  beset 
hitii  are  fevt-rs,  \s  bieli  are  so  marked  in  ty|>e  and 
so  ready  to  attack  newly  arrived  iuuuigranta, 
that  they  are  sometimes  called  the  strangers' 
fever."  Tlii'  vellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  southern  United  States,  and  the  coast  fever 
of  western  Africa,  are  well  known  examples  of 
those  alfections.  They  are  not  absolutely  re- 
stricted to  new-comers,  the  natives  being  also 
subject  to  them ;  but  the  recent  immigrant  i>  -  > 
much  more  likely  to  be  affected,  and  is  attacked 
by  the  disease  in  so  much  larger  proportion,  it 
is  evident  that  his  system  has  in  it  something 
which  offers  a  peculiar  attraction  for  ihe  fe- 
brile pmson,  and  which  does  not  exist,  at  leaat 
to  the  same  extent,  in  that  of  the  native  or  the 
old  resident.  After  passing  through  a  period  of 
general  ill  health  and  debility,  extending  over 
some  years,  and  ]KTh:ip8  one  or  more  severe  at- 
tacks of  illness,  the  inunigrant  approximates  in 
his  appearanoe  and  habit  of  body  to  the  older 
denizens  of  the  pi  h  i  ,  riinl  is  no  longer  peculiar- 
ly liable  to  the  disorders  which  afieoted  him  on 
his  arrival.  He  is  then  said  to  be  acclimated* 
Xo  doubt,  part  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by 
old  settlers  in  a  tropical  or  sub-tropicul  cli- 
mate is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  hnv«  learned 
prudence  in  regard  to  expmure,  and  have  come 
to  regulate  habitually  their  mt^Kle  of  life  to  cor- 
respond with  the  climate  of  tlie  country.  Re- 
cent immigrants  often  neglect  these  essential 
precautions,  because  they  have  not  found  them 
necessary  in  a  temperate  climate ;  and  it  is  only 
after  repeated  experience  of  their  value  that 
they  come  to  adopt  them  habitually  and  as 
a  constant  protection.— AftliauitlzaUsB.  Many 
of  the  useful  animals  and  plants  have  been 
■oceeaeftiHy  transferred  from  their  original  lo- 
cality and  made  to  thrive  in  new  and  unaccus- 
tomed places.  The  horse,  the  ase,  the  ox,  the 
flheep,  the  goat,  and  the  cat  have  aooompuued 
man  nearly  everywhere  within  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions,  and  the  dog  is  his  com- 
panion even  within  tbe  aretie  drde.  Thia 
fact  has  given  rise  to  the  liope  t!Kit  acclimati- 
zation might  be  successfully  extended  to  still 
other  species,  and  the  toeUti  ^aeeUmata- 
tioH  at  Paris  has  been  cstaMislied  with  a 
view  of  experimental  investigation  in  this  di- 
reeticn.  Tb^r  endeavors  have  in  many  in- 
Stanoea  proved  snccessfnl,  at  least  in  MO  far 
that  tropical  animals  are  found,  when  well 
cared  for,  to  support  the  oold  of  a  European 
winter  without  injury  or  even  inconvenience. 
Tbe  zebra  from  Africa  may  be  seen  quietly 
resting  upon  the  snow,  anid  die  tapir  ftx>m 
Guiana  swimming  for  his  amusement  in  the 
stream  which  runs  through  his  enclosure, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  hardly 
above  the  freezing  point.  This,  however,  by 
no  means  indicates  a  completely  successful  ac- 
cliiuatization.  It  is  successful  so  far  as  the 
individual  ia  concenied;  but  acclimatization 
HA  ntnrlval  and  prosi>erity  of  the  sp«> 
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Tn  order  to  secare  this  result,  the  ani- 
dcaIb  which  have  been  imported  must  them- 
selves thrive  and  reach  their  nsnal  term  of 
existence,  and  produce  offspring;  the  parent 
most  willingly  take  the  natural  care  of  her 

Joimg;  the  young  animals  must  tliemselves 
ave  sufficient  vigor  to  arrive  at  maturity  ami 
again  reprodaoe  their  kind.  Either  one  of 
thene  conditions  may  fail,  and  in  certain  in- 
stances have  done  so,  notwithstanding  that 
all  the  preceding  ones  bad  Iblly  snooeeded. 
Finally,  in  order  tliat  arfliinati/atiim  may  In' 
in  aujr  case  practically  useful,  the  animals  of 
tbe  natnralized  species  mast,  in  addition,  be 
ftble  in  their  new  habitation  to  heixr  tla*  labors 
or  produce  the  material  for  the  soke  of  which 
man  bas  taken  tbem  under  bis  care.  Plants 
maybe  acclimatizod  to  a  certain  extent,  and  if 
■lowly  accustomed  to  a  change  of  climate,  and 
well  carod  for,  they  will  In  their  offspring 
undergo  cdiangcs  wliioh  will  fit  tliem  for  the 
new  conditiuns  under  which  they  live.  £x- 
perimMiti  in  tbis  direction  bave  in  some  in- 
stances met  with  unexpected  suroess ;  and  on 
the  ground  of  this,  soeieties  have  been  formed 
in  some  of  the  j)rincii>al  European  cities  to 
ncoomiilisli  the  acelimatization  of  sub-tropical 
and  some  tropical  plants  to  their  latitude,  uiid 
also  of  those  belonging  to  colder  regions. 

ACtOLTI,  BfOfdctto,  an  Italian  lawyer,  born 
nt  Arezzo  in  141.'),  died  in  1406.  lie  became 
secretary  of  the  Florentine  repnblio  in  1459. 
llo  is  8aid  to  have  had  so  fine  a  memory  that, 
having  heard  an  ambassador  of  Hungary  de- 
liver a  Latin  speech  before  the  senate  of  Flor- 
ence, he  repeated  it  afterward,  word  for  word. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  first  crusade,  from 
which  Tasso  drew  the  materials  for  bis  &erti- 
taUmtns  liberata. 

iCCilACL  an  E.  oonnty  of  Virginia,  border- 
ing on  Miuyland,  and  forming  wiu  Nortbamp- 


ton  county,  from  which  it  was  set  off  in  1672, 
the  peninsula  on  the  £.  side  of  Chesapeake  bay ; 
area,  480  sq.  m. ;  i)op.  in  1870,  20,409,  of  whom 
7.842  were  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soil  light  and  moderately  fertile.  In  1870 
the  productions  were  580,560  bushels  of  com, 
886,860  of  oats,  97,780  of  Irish  and  212.507  of 
sweet  potatoes,  7,991  lbs.  of  wool,  and  40,2t»4 
of  butter.  Capital,  Acoouaok  Gooit  Hoassy  «r 
Drummond  Town. 

A€0MIM9ff)  a  musiea]  instrunieut,  invented 
by  Dnmiari  at  Vienna  in  18211.  the  sounds  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  tbe  wind 
from  ImHows  nnonmmllie  reeda.  It  is  plajed 
altogether  by  tne  bands^  in  which  it  is  held. 

ACCIA.  a  country  in  western  Africa,  oo 
tbe  Gold  Coast,  over  which  England  tad 
Denmark  exercise  jurisdiction.  The  Britidi 
division  consists  of  Fort  bt.  James,  in  lai  6* 
82'  N.,  Ion.  0*  12'  W.,  and  a  very  small  teiri- 
tory,  with  a  negro  population  of  al>out  8,000. 
Crevecanir,  situated  about  one  mile  E.  of  Fort 
St.  James,  is  an  ancient  Dutch  settlemeat 
which  was  destroyed  by  tbe  English  in  1782, 
partially  rebuilt  in  1831),  and  (  eded  to  £ag- 
landin  1872.  Accra  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  lipcalities  on  tbe  coast. 

iCCRIKGTON,  a  town  of  Lancashire.  Ene- 
land,  19  m.  N.  of  Manchester,  divided  into  OM 
and  New,  tbe  latter  tbe  larger  and  of  recent 
growtb;  pop.  in  1861,  19.688;  in  1861,  9,747. 
It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  is  the  oeiltteof 
the  Manchester  cotton-printing  business  nnA 
has  besides  several  cotton  factories,  dyeing, 
bleaching,  and  chemical  works,  and  coal  minca 
The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 

ACCnunOH,  a  table  posture,  between  at- 
ting  and  lying,  invented  by  the  Greelcs  and 
adopted  by  the  Bomans  and  Jews.  About 
tbe  low  dbiing  tabto  were  placed  two  or  tties 
long  oondiea,  fiimiabed  witb  more  or  Im 


AccnlMtloo. 

sumptuous  draperies,  on  each  of  which  lay  usu-  tbe  third.  Tbe  middle  place  was  ronstdfrotl 
ally  tbree  persons,  on  their  left  side,  resting  the  most  honorable.  Tlioufrb  tbis  posture  wai 
either  tbeir  beads  or  elbows  upon  pillow.s,  tbe  at  first  considered  immodest  for  RoouOk  lading 
fe«  t  nf  tlie  first  boine  behind  tbe  back  of  tbe  they  soon  indidu'ed  in  it  ;  but  it  was  novorper- 
ecci  nd,  and  those  of  the' second  behiud  that  of  i  mitted  to  childrcu  or  i)ersous  of  mean  condition. 
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ACCn,  FrMrlch,  a  German  chemist,  bom 
in  BflckehuiK.  March  29,  1769,  died  in  Berlin, 
June  26,  m^a.  In  179d  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  wa»  apfioiated  in  1801  profenor  of 
chemistry  and  iiiiiieralu^'v  in  tlie  Snirey  insti- 
tute, litiing  accused  of  purloining  books  and 
en^vings  from  the  library  of  the  royal  insti- 
tution, he  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  l!^22 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  school  of  indus- 
try aiM  the  academy  of  arohitectore  in  BerluL 
He  is  known  in  conneetion  with  the  introduc- 
tioD  of  pas  lights  in  London,  lie  wrote  "A 
System  otH'liourwtry"  (2  volfi.,  London,  1803), 
"A  Practiiul  Tivutise  on  (Ja^  Li^rlits"  (1816), 
and  "On  the  Adulteration  of  i-'ood." 

iCELDAMi  (Chaldaio,  'hakal  dtma,  field  of 
blood),  the  name  given  to  the  potter's  lield 
whieh  was  purchased  with  the  money  for 
which  Jodas  l>etrayed  Christ.  It  was  after- 
ward  qaed  as  a  place  of  burial  for  strangers. 

ACmULOCTST  (Gr.  a  privative,  icf^P  v,  head, 
anti  ntrr/f,  bladder;  literally,  a  cyst  without  u 
head),  a  vesicular  or  hydatid  growth,  some- 
times  fbond  in  the  snbstanoe  of  the  fiver,  kid- 
ney, or  other  of  the  nbdoniinnl  organ-*,  in  man 
and  some  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  a  globu- 
lar \Mg  or  aae,  baring  its  walls  composed  of  a 
condi-n.-ied  albuminous  r^ulistance,  of  a  lami- 
nated texture,  and  contuiuiug  in  its  cavity  a 
dear,  colorless  flui<l,  with  albimiinons  or  gelat- 
isoni  ini.'re<lients.  The  main  cy-t  iirodiice-^ 
smaller  secondary  cysts  b^'  a  process  of  bud- 
<Bng  or  outgrowth  from  its  walls,  and  these 
*ec«indary  cyst>»  arc  sornetinu-s  very  numerous. 
Tlit-y  are  developed  between  the  layers  of  the 
principal  cyst  wall,  and  project  sometimes  in- 
ternally and  sometimes  externally.  Those 
spetiert  in  which  the  young  cysts  oroject  in- 
ternally, and  are  thrown  oti'  into  tlie  central 
cavity,  are  called  endogenou«s  and  are  found 
principally  in  the  human  subject;  those  in 
uLich  they  project  externally  are  called  t\- 
Cgenou^  and  are  found  in  the  ox  and  other 
raminating  animals.  Acephalocysts  are  nsn- 
ally  rt-f-'arded  as  of  a  para>itic  nature,  and  bo- 
looging  to  the  class  of  cestoid  worms,  of  which 
the  orainary  tapeworm  is  the  fjuniliu*  repre- 
•-^•ntative.  The  embryo  of  these  cestoid  worms 
pre!««nts  at  one  period  a  globular  bodv  armed 
vidk  riz  calcareous  boon,  which  anerward 
T:*(ome^  devtlopcd  into  a  tapeworm  IhmuI, 
enclusffl  in  an  invortt-tl  globular  membrane. 
When  one  of  these  partially  developed  tape- 
worm licad-i  is  found  by  itself,  surrounded  by 
a  cyst  and  iiiil>edded  in  one  of  the  intenial 
onaiUH  it  is  called  ft  cysliMrviw.  When  the 
pfmripal  cyst  enlarges  and  throws  off  a  number 
of  secondary  cysts  containing  tapeworm  heads, 
it  is  called  an  efhinococem.  The  acephalocyst 
Ls  l>elieved  to  be  a  growth  having  the  same  ori- 
gin as  the  above,  bnt  in  which  for  some  reason 
the  tapeworm  heads  either  have  not  been  de- 
veloped at  all,  or  have  become  diunt€«rated 
sad  disappeared.  Hence  its  name,  indicating 
the  absence  of  the  head,  which,  if  present, 
voold  be  decisive  proof  of  its  parasitic  origin. 


iCETATiS,  compounds  of  wbich  acetic  acid 

is  one  of  the  jirincipal  constituent.s.  They  are 
generally  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
some  of  them  are  defiqnesoent ;  those  that  are 

least  soluble  are  acetates  of  mercury,  silver, 
mulybdenuui,  and  tungsten.  There  are  three 
classes  of  solta,  neatru,  add,  and  baric,  all  of 

them  destroyed  at  a  red  heat  or  by  sulphurio 
acid,  which  latter  liberates  acetic  acid,  easily 
recognized  by  its  pungent  odor.  Heated  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphnric  acid  and  alcohol,  they 
give  rise  to  acetic  ether;  with  lime  they  fur- 
nish acetone,  which  has  a  peculiar  character- 
istic odor;  and  distilled  with  caustic  potash, 
they  yield  marsh  gas.  Their  solution:?  yield 
a  deep  yellow  color  with  ferric  chloride  (ses- 
quichloride  of  iron),  not  given  by  free  acetic 
acid.  There  are  numerous  acetates,  some 
largely  used  in  medicine  and  others  in  the  arts. 
Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing: potassic  acetate,  employed  as  a  din- 
retic ;  ammoniac  acetate,  used  as  a  diaphoretic ; 
plumbic  acetate  (sugar  of  lead),  u.sed  as  an 
astringent.  Of  the  acetates  employed  in  the 
arts  the  most  important  are :  acetates  of 
alumina,  manganeee,  iron,  and  zinc,  largely 
need  as  mordants  in  calico  printing;  acetate 
of  copiu  r,  vi-nlip-is,  and  a  mixture  of  acetate 
and  arseuit*}  of  copi>er  called  Scbweinfurt  green, 
employed  in  paints  and  for  wall  paper;  acetate 
of  time,  prepared  as  a  crude  material  in  the 
mauufaeture  of  acetic  acid  from  the  distilla- 
tion of  wood.  Many  modern  chemists  divide 
the  acetates  into  two  classes:  1.  Metallic  ace- 
tates, in  which  tlie  basic  hydrogen  of  the 
acetic  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal  or  ^'toup ;  2. 
Acetic  ethers  or  organic  acetates,  in  whii  h  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an  alcoholic  radicid. 

ACETIC  ACID  (Lat.  acetum,  vinegar,  of  which 
it  constitutes  about  6  per  cent.)  has  been  known 
in  a  dilute  form  from  the  remotest  antiquity. 
It  can  be  prepared  in  two  conditions:  acetic 
anhydride,  or  anhydrous  acetic  acid,  and  acetic 
acid.  Anhydrona  acetic  acid,  as  obtained  by 
(ierhiirdt,  is  a  coloriMS,  very  mobile  licpiid,  of 
high  refracting  power,  having  a  very  pungent 
smell  and  emitting  a  vapor  which  is  extremdy 
irritating  to  the  eyes.  It  gradually  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  becomes  converted 
into  the  common  acid.  Acetic  acid  can  be 
made  in  a  great  number  of  ways:  by  treating 
aldehyde,  akH)hol,  and  ethylic  ethers  with  oxi- 
dizing agents;  by  fusing  sugar,  starch,  oxalic 
acid,  tartaric  acid,  or  citric  acid  with  potash ; 
by  submitting  wood,  sugar,  and  gums  to  dry 
distillatiim ;  by  distilling  gelatine,  cascine,  or 
librine  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide.  It  luis  l)een  niade  syn- 
thetically by  Wanklyn,  by  passing  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  of  sodium 
methyl,  and  appears  to  exist  ready  formed  in 
the  juices  of  certain  jdants,  such  as  the  sap  of 
the  oalu  and  in  some  animal  fluids.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  fermentation  of  wine  and  other 
spirituous  li(juids  is  vinegar,  fonned  essentially 
of  acetic  acid  diluted  with  water.   (See  Vuii- 
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OAS.)  The  acetic  acid  employed  in  coramerce 
18  chiefly  derived  from  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood.  The  process,  aa  described  by  tho  lute 
William  Allen  Miller,  ia  anbatantially  as  fol- 
lows: Harder  kinda  of  wood,  particularly  the 
oak,  beech,  birch,  and  ash,  are  subjected  to 
destructive  distilhition  in  iron  retorts  by  means 
of  a  beat  gradoally  raiaed  to  low  rednoM.  The 
wood  is  vsaany  placed  in  theae  retorts  in  loose 
iron  cft'<es.  by  wiiii'h  ineHnH  the  cbnrjre  can  be 
npidly  introduced  without  loss  w^hile  the  re- 
tort is  stiU  bot,  and  the  efaarooal  ean  be  wltb> 
drawn  when  tho  distillation  is  compK-te.  The 
quantity  of  acid  obtained  variea  from  1^  to  Si 
peroenl,  and  in  the  crude  state  b  called  pyro- 
Ii;rii  i'r.N  ftcid,  in  allnsion  to  the  mode  of  its 
formuiion  (Gr.  n-up,  fire,  and  Lat.  lignum^ 
wood).  Daring  the  operation  a  large  qaan- 
tity  of  tarry  niattor  roino<»  over,  nccfmipanied 
also  by  volatile  iind  intiainuiable  budiea,  among 
which  wood  qiirit,  methyl  aoetatai,  and  aoetono 
predominate.  Those  bodies  are  condensed  in 
taitable  receivers,  while,  in  mhlition  to  car- 
bonic anhydride,  a  oonaiderable  quantity  of 
combustible  gaaea,  composed  chiefly  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbonic  oxide,  is  directed  into  the 
furnace,  where  they  serve  as  fuel,  and  aid  in 
beating  the  retorta.  In  about  24  hoars,  or  as 
soon  as  the  gases  cease  to  escape,  the  loose 
iron  ovUnders  containinp;  the  wood  are  with- 
drawn, and  immediately  dosed  with  an  air- 
tigbt  oorer,  so  as  to  allow  the  ohareoal  to  oool 
excluded  from  the  atmosphere.  The  crude 
acid  liquid  wiiich  has  been  collected  in  the 
condenser  is  decanted  from  the  tar,  and,  when 
submitted  to  distillution,  furnishes  W(kx1  naph- 
tha, which  constitutes  the  more  volatile  por- 
tions; afterward  the  acetio  acM  ia  ocriHected. 
The  latter,  however,  is  always  accompanied 
by  tarry  matters.  In  order  t<»  get  rid  of  these, 
the  liquid  is  nentraliied  bj  the  additton  of  the 
milk  of  lime  or  of  sodn  carlwnate;  a  quantity 
of  tar  risk's  to  the  surfibOe  of  the  liquid  on 
standing;  this  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  sohition 
of  crude  acid  thus  obtained  b  evaporated,  and 
the  dry  residue,  if  the  sodium  salt  be  nsed, 
cautiously  roasted  at  a  temperature  of  about 
600°  F.  (260°  C.)  to  expel  the  tarry  matters. 
It  is  afterward  ^dissolved  in  water,  deeanted 
from  tho  carbonaceous  particles,  which  are 
allowed  to  subside,  then  recrvstallized,  and 
sninnitted  to  distillation  with  soiphorio  or  with 
hydroclilorir  acid,  tlie  sn1[ili!u-ie  !ieinp:  prefer- 
able when  sodic  acetate  is  enijiloyed,  while  hy- 
drodilorio  acid  answers  best  when  calcic  ace- 
tate is  used. — ProperUtt  o/Arrtir  Acid,  Nor- 
mal acetic  acid,  C«  H«  O,,  is  liquid  at  temr)er- 
atores  above  62-6°  F.  (17°  C.) ;  below  this  point 
it  crystallizes  in  radiating  tuftj<  of  plates,  and 
is  called  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  concentrated 
ioid  has  u  sharj>  aromatic  taste  and  a  peculiar 
nmngent  odor ;  it  bli.sters  the  skin  if  applied  to 
ft  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  It  boils  at 
242°  F.  (117'  C).  and  may  be  distilled  un- 
changed. Its  nuudmom  density  ia  1*078,  cor- 
responding to  ft  miitnre  tS  77*2  per  oent.  acid 


and  22*8  per  cent,  water.  The  vapor  of  acetie 
acid  is  inflammalile,  burning  with  a  blue  flam« 
and  producing  by  its  combustion  water  and 
carbonic  acid. 

ACETYLEIIE,  a  transparent  colorless  gas,  of 
a  peculiar  disagreeable  odor,  perceptible  when 
coal  gas  is  iiuperfectly  1hu  !K'<1  in  the  air.  It 
bums  with  a  bright  smokv  flame.  Bertbdot 
formed  it  bjr  transmitting  olaAant  gas  or  nianh 
gas  through  red-hot  tubes.  When  C(ipp»SW* 
vice  pipes  are  used  for  diatriboting  cual  gift  a 
dark-red  copper  compound  Is  sometimes  de> 
posited  which  detonates  powerfully  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  or  on  receiving  a  sudden  blow. 
Some  seriona  eaaes  of  explosions  in  New  Tori^ 
where  the  pipes  were  undergoing  repairs,  were 
traced  by  Dr.  John  Torrey  to  this  cau.se.  When 
mixed  with  chlorine,  acetylene  explodes  Bpon- 
taneously ;  it  has  Dot  yet  been  liquefied  by 
or  pressure. 

iCBBAI  UUflib  The  inhabitants  of  Achala 
were  a  very  inconsiderable  member  of  the 
Hellenic  family  until  al>out  251  B.  0.  They 
formed  12  separate  self-governing  communi- 
ties, united  together  only  by  the  relij^ioas 
bond  of  a  common  temple,  common  festivala, 
and  common  ancestry.  In  the  repulse  of  the 
Persian  invaders,  in  the  Feloponnesian  war, 
and  in  the  resistance  to  Maeedonfaft  conquest, 
they  took  little  part ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Athena,  Thebes,  and  Lacednmon  had  been 
anbdoed  or  hvmbted  by  If aeedonian  saprem> 
acy,  that  the  insignificant  Achrcans  became 
illustrious.  When  the  Macedonian  monarchy 
was  reeling  beneath  the  mraaion  of  the  Gsnis, 
four  Achwan  towns  fonned  a  league  for  nintnal 
protection  in  281.  Soon  afterward  .Egium 
ejected  its  garrison,  an<l  eomo  others  forced 
their  tyrants,  who  governe<l  in  the  Macedonian 
interest,  to  lay  down  their  authority.  In  251 
Aratus,  the  Sicyonian,  brought  round  hi  "  native 
town  to  the  Achtean  leagne^  and  got  himself 
elected  head  of  the  confederacy.  Corinth  was 
freed  from  its  garrison  in  248  by  the  aid  of  tlio 
league,  and  was  admitted  a  member,  ^e^ra, 
Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  and  the  Arcadian  dties 
joined  soon  af\er.  In  208  Philipu'men.  of 
Megalopolis,  succeeded  Aratus  as  general  of  the 
league.  At  tiiis  time,  and  especially  after  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  fiionarch  at 
Cynoscephalw,  it  was  the  only  powerfiil  state 
left  in  Greece,  and  the  only  possible  bolwsrli 
against  Roman  power.  When  Sparta  joined 
the  league  in  lUl  it  included  almost  all  tlie 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  together  with 
.Vthens,  and  several  cities  of  nortliern  (^reoce. 
For  50  years  the  .Acha-an  confederation  main- 
tained the  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and 
delayed  the  day  of  submis-sion  to  Home.  (See 
Gkekce.)  At  la.st  tho  Roman  senate  succeeded 
in  getting  ^rounds  of  quarrel  with  tlie  league, 
and  sent  Mummins  over  to  complete  the  sub- 
jugation of  Hellaa  This  was  done  in  146  bj 
the  defeat  of  Direns,  the  general  of  the  con- 
federates, before  the  walla  of  Corinth.  All 
Greece  was  then  made  into  ft  Roman  province, 
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the  name  of  AdiaUt — ^The  Achman 

iMfM  is  the  be<it  example  of  the  federative 
mtaitt  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  the  Greeks. 
Eadi  alate  or  oitjr,  whether  large  or  small,  had 
bnt  one  vote,  and  retninod  lU  power  of  inter- 
nal legialatioa,  as  well  it.s  sei>arnte  coins, 
wdl^llB,  and  measures,  though  the  federal 
government  had  al!*o  its  coins,  wei>;ht>*,  and 
measures,  which  were  uniform.  The  right  of 
intermarriage  without  loss  of  the  ohiumi's 
citizenship,  and  the  right  of  holding  property 
and  of  importing  and  exporting  on  favurahle 
tenns,  existed  between  the  several  cities  of  the 
federation,  until  taken  away  by  the  Koraans, 
bj  way  of  ]umi:«hinent  for  resistance  to  their 
polioj.  The  general  ansembiy  was  held  twice 
a  year,  but  extraordinary  oiisemblies  were 
sometimes  called.  At  the  spring  meeting  the 
strategns  or  commander-in<-chiei^  the  hippar- 
chas  or  master  of  the  horf>ie,  and  ten  other 
ftmetioBaries  called  demiurgi,  were  elected. 
Although  every  citizen  who  could  atford  it 
might  attend  these  assemblies,  all  the  citizens 
of  any  one  city  conld  only  throw  one  vote,  a 
hd  whioli  made  the  ljir;/i  r  cities,  such  as 
Oorinth,  discontented.  Buch  a  confederation 
io  Ae  age  of  Philip  would  probably  have  pre- 
vente<l  the  Macedt)nian  concjuest. 

kOUiiSSf  in  ancieat  history,  the  name  of  one 
of  (he  mam  AtModb  of  the  Hellenic  raoe. 
Originally  they  dwelt  in  Thessaly.  whenro  tliey 
migrated  to  the  Peloponnesus,  of  which  they 
vera  the  nilhif^  nation  in  the  heroie  period. 
Tficir  nnnie  is  therefore  mentioned  in  the  Iliad 
as  a  generic  term  for  the  Greeks.  The  well- 
gmnred  AehmuiB,  the  l<mg-hdred  Aehieana, 
an  terms  employed  to  designate  the  whole 
HeDsidc  host  before  Troy.  Their  mythological 
neestor  was  AchsMis,  eon  of  XntboS)  and 
granrtsrm  of  Ilellen. 

i(9£ME3iES.    I.  The  nncestor  and  founder  1 
ef  the  Achffimenidffi,  the  noblest  family  of  the  | 
Pa.<«ir£rad:p.  and  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  (third 
in  descent  from  him,  according  to  ilerodotus)  • 
tke  njal  family  of  Persia,  fii  Lttin  poelrjr, 
Aekwmni'u  is  often  um\  as  a  synonytne  for 
Antes,  Persian.    II.  Son  of  Darius  1.,  and 
brother  of  Xerxes,  was  made  hj  the  latter  I 
latnp  of  Egypt  in  484  H.  C,  and  aooompanied  ' 
hmi  in  his  cxi>edition  against  Greece  m  480,  [ 
when  he  conuuan<ied  the  Egyptian  fleet.  He 
feD  ID  Egjrpt  in  400,  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  qoell  the  revolt  of  Inarus,  a  Libyan  chief. 

mill,  one  of  the  ancient  divisions  of  the 
Peloponneaus,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  ofOorinth ;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W. 
about  65  m.  ;  breadth,  12  to  20  m.  Patras,  for- 
nwrly  Patne,  is  the  only  Achtean  town  that  has 
pnserred  any  importance.  "Ihe  oonntry  was 
originally  ca!le«l  ^^^gialea,  that  is,  the  coastland, 
snd  inhabited  by  lontans,  who  were  dispoe> 
MMd  by  th«  AdiSMUii  on  the  oonqneet  of  the 
Peloponnesns  by  the  Doriims.  After  the 
BomaB  conqoeat  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  the 
IBwrfaee  of  Admiftineliided  eU  Peloponnesna, 
"  IT.  Qraeoe  8.  ofTheMaly.— In  the  pnaent 


kingdom     Greeee  it  forme  a  nomarehy  or 

province  with  Elis;  area,  3,090  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  in 
1870,  149,661.  Capital,  Patras.  (See  Atu.fi- 
AN  LBAors,  and  Acbxaks.) 

ICHAED,  Franz  Karl,  a  Prussian  natural  phi- 
losopher and  chemist,  born  in  Berlin,  April  28. 
1 758,  died  April  20, 182 1 .  He  devoted  himaelf 
to  the  development  of  tlie  beet  sntrar  manufac- 
ture, repeating  uu<l  iiiii)r(>viii^'  upuii  the  e.vi)eri- 
ments  of  llarggraf.  The  rL>uIts  of  his  investi- 
gations M'ere  piibiished  in  17W  and  l>«io,  hut 
found  neither  encouragement  nor  imitation, 
upon  which  account  the  king  of  Prussia  pre- 
sented him  with  a  farm  in  Silesia  where  ho 
could  continue  his  studies.  In  connection  with 
Neulieck,  he  spent  six  years  of  laborious  endea- 
vor before  he  discovered  the  true  method  of 
making  the  sugar. 

ACHIED,  Uals  AaMee  Eog^ar,  a  French 
novelist,  bom  at  Marseilles  in  April,  1814. 
The  first  part  of  his  life  was  employed  in  com- 
merce and  provincial  a«lministratioM.  and  ho 
afterwajrd  became  a  journalist  in  Paris.  In 
1846  he  aooompanied  flie  dvke  of  Montpenrier 
to  Spain  as  a  reporter.  In  1847  he  published 
BelU-BotCt  a  saooeaiful  norel  (5  vols.  8vo.X 
since  which  he  has  prodaoed  many  others, 
besides  a  number  nf  pf  iy^. 

ACHATES.  L  The  companion  of  .^eas  in 
his  fliffat  from  Troy,  and  in  hia  snbeeqnent 
wanderings,  according  to  the  account  ^iven  by 
VirgiL  lie  is  always  termed  Jidiu  AchaUi 
(the  foithlbl  Achates),  whence  the  phrase  haa 
passed  into  a  proverb,  applied  to  any  faithful 
confidant  in  a  subordinate  position.  11.  in 
ancient  geography,  a  river  in  the  son^  of 
Sicily,  between  Camarina  and  (Jela,  now 
called  Dirillo.  According  to  I'liny,  it  was  the 
place  where  the  first  agate  waa  foand ;  hence 
the  deri\ation  of  the  word  ajrate. 

ACHEEN,  an  independent  sovereignty,  com- 
prising tiie  N.  W.  portion  of  Smiiatra;  areai 
25,500  sq.  m.  As  early  as  150!)  the  PortngneSO 
visited  thu  country,  and  in  l(jii2  the  Engl!^ 
in  onnler  to  obtidn  a  oontinuous  supply  of  |>ep- 
per,  entere<i  into  a  '  oTunierciul  treaty  with  the 
king.  The  East  huiia  cninpany  in  1»)59  estab- 
lished a  faotory  at  the  capital;  but  it  was 
eventually  removed  to  Ikiiooolen,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Sumatra.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in 
1819  secured  to  the  East  India  company  and 
the  British  government,  by  treaty,  the  right 
of  freely  trading  to  all  the  ports  of  Acheen. 
The  government  of  Acli.'.  ii  is  an  hereditary 
monaruhy,  the  power  of  the  king  or  sultan 
being  limited  only  by  the  power  of  his  greater 
vassals.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  190 
small  districts.  This  part  of  Sumatra  is  com- 
paratively healthy,  bnt  the  interior  is  almoet 
entirely  unknown.  The  pe(»ple  are  taller, 
Stouter,  and  darker  than  the  other  bumatrana. 
They  are  skrlot  Mohammedans,  and  write  in 
Malav  characters.  Thev  manufacture  a  few 
silk  goods,  and  a  good  deal  of  thick  cotton 
doth  and  striped  and  checkered  atnflb. — 
th»  capital,  atanda  aboat  a  leagne 
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from  the  hco,  on  a  river  thnt  empties  at 
Acheen  head,  the  extreme  N.  W.  point  of  Su- 
matra. The  roadstead  is  good,  beitijor  snfelr 
Bheltoml  by  sovcrtil  siimll  i(<Iaruls.  A  hur  ut 
the  moath  of  the  river  prevents  all  but  vesseb 
of  three  or  four  feet  dnraght  from  entering  it 

Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  buiiiboos  and 
rough  timber  raised  on  pileii,  to  escape  inunda- 
tion.  The  eitjr  contains  many  fine  bnildings, 

among:  which  nre  nurnennis  nioxjiies  and 
Other  public  edifices,  aud  the  fortified  palace 
of  the  King.  It  had  formerly  abont  86,000  in- 
habitants, but  is  now  on  the  docline. 

ACHELOl'S  (now  A$pr0jfota$m),  a  river  of 
Chreeee,  which  rises  in  Monnt  Pindus,  flows  S., 
fiepiiralf*  .Etolia  from  Aearnania,  and  fallninto 
the  Ionian  M.-a.  Homer  calls  it  the  "king  of 
rivers/'  It  is  the  hirgest  stream  in  Greece,  its 
length  being  I'AU  miles. 

ACHENBACU.  1.  Andreas,  u  Gorman  land- 
Bcai»e  painter,  born  in  Cassel,  Sept.  29,  1815. 
lie  studied  at  Dfls.seldorf,  under  S«  hirmer  and 
Scbadow,  and  at  the  age  of  1»  i)n>du('ed  land- 
■oapes  of  merit.  He  aiterward  travelled  over 
many  parts  of  Eurone  in  searili  of  >iiliierts, 
and  to«)k  particular  delight  in  reprodiu iiiL'  tlic 
scenery  of  Norway,  the  Alps,  and  the  I  vrol. 
llis  Italian  laudsra[>os  are  also  impresived  witii 
a  fine  feeling  for  the  [)ietiires<]ne.  As  a  painter 
of  the  grand  and  sava,::e  aspect-^  of  natare,  he 
holds  a  high  rank.  His  works  are  widely 
scattere*!  over  Europe,  and  a  number  are 
owned  in  the  United  States.  Il«  Oswald, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  also  a  painter  of  the 
Dflsseldorf  school,  Iwrn  in  that  city.  Feb.  2, 
1827.    Since  he  has  been  profe.ss<ir  of 

landiicape  painting  at  the  DQsseldorf  academv. 
His  best  pictnret  are  of  Italian  scenery.  lib 
"  Funeral  of  Palestrina  *'  was  rewarded  with  a 
medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  Ibdl. 

ACnMW,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  several 

riversii  all  Kelieved  to  be  connected  with  the 

lower  world.  L  A  river  in  Epiras,  which 
flowed  through  Aebenisia  lake  into  the  Ionian 

sea.  II.  A  river  in  Elis,  an  affluent  of  the 
Alpheus.  IIL  A  river  in  Brattium,  b.  Italy. 
ITt  The  river  of  the  lower  world,  aronnd  which 

the  shade>  w  vvi'  believed  to  hover.    The  name 
was  also  iKed  lor  the  lower  world  in  general. 

ACIIEBI  SI.I,  iu  antiquity,  the  name  of  several 
lake<  iK-lieved  to  be  coiiiiocted  with  the  lower 
world.  The  principal  ones  were  those  in  Epi- 
ms  and  Campania,  the  latter  between  Cunuo 
and  ('ajte  Mi'^cnum.  Achorusia  was  aKo  the 
name  (tf'a  (  ha>m  in  liithynia,  into  which  llcr- 
Cule>  i]i  -('ended  to  bring  up  Cerberus. 

ACHfiRV,  Doiii  Jean  Lac  d%  a  French  savant, 
born  in  UJu'J,  tlied  A|>ril  24,  lilH').  He  was  a 
Benedictine  monk,  librarian  of  the  abbey  ot' 
St.  Germain  des  I'res  at  I'aris.  and  devoted  his 
life  chiefly  to  coUectintr  and  editing  documents 
relating  to  media>val  •  .  1  -iastical  hi.story.  His  ; 
principal  work  was  Vittnim  aliquot  S<-n'pto- 
rum  qui  in  Gallia  liihliotheris  maxime  Bfne- 
dirtinorum  Uitnerant  Spirilegium  (13  vols.  4to, 
ld55-77{  afterward  rented  by  Barre,  8  vols. 


fol.,  17*23).  IIo  also  assisted  in  the  AOt  j 
I  Sanctorum  Ordini»  S.  Benedict i  (9  vols,  foil  | 
I    ACmLLEB,  proi>erly  AMDeas,  the  hero  of  tli« 

Iliad,  was  tlie  son  of  Peleus,  king  of  the  Myr-  i 
.  midons  in  Phthiotts  in  Theasaiy,  graDdsoo  d  I 
I  Macro,  and  thns  tUrd  In  descent  from  Zeu. 

His  mother  was  the  sea  goddess  Tlictis 
I  daughter  of  Kerens ;  hence  he  is  often  caU«d 
I  Pelides,  Peleladea,  and  iEacides.  The  story  of 
his  early  life  is  told  in  different  ways.  Om 
I  account  ia.  that  his  mother,  foreseeing  hisesrij 
I  death,  endeavored  to  save  hhn  by  dippmg  lun 
in  the  river  Styx,  whose  Waters  iiad  tlio  pwp- 
I  erty  of  rendering  the  human  frame  invuiBe^ 
I  able.   The  heel  by  ^ich  she  heM  the  bslw 

was  not  wetted,  and  remained  the  sole  viilncr- 
'  able  ]>oint  of  the  hero,    lie  was  educated  \>y 
I  Phoenix,  who  tanght  him  war  and  eloaoenfe, 
and  by  Cliiron  the  centatir.  m  ho  tanplit  him 
I  the  healing  art.    To  keep  hiia  out  of  daoser, 
Thetis dfaignised  him  aa  amaideii,  Mid  soitnia 
to  the  court  of  I.ycomedes,  kin-r  of  Jn-vtos. 
I  Here  his  real  character  was  siHin  discovered  by 
I  the  birth  of  a  wm  to  him,  narned  Xeoptolenuw 
'  «)r  Pyrrhus,  by  Deidamia,  the  dauj;bter  of 
l.ycotnedes.     The  prophecy  was  that  Troy 
would  never  lie  taken  in  tlie  abacnes  « 
'<  Achilles,  and  the  crafty  Dysses  was  sent  to 
discover  him.  Disguised  as  a  peddler,  he  ofl'ertd 
I  the  Scyrian  maidens  female  trinkets  and  vea- 
'  pons  of  war ;  all  of  them  chose  ornaments,  but  i 
'  the  disguised  hero  clutched  the  sword  tad  I 

shield.    He  went  to  Troy,  accompanied  by  li? 
I  tutor  Pha>nix  and  his  friend  Patroclos,  awl  at 
I  the  head  of  his  Myrmidons,  in  60  ships  of  wsr. 
Previous  to  his  dispute  with  Agamemnon  lie 
ravaged  the  conntigr  round  Troy,  and  took  and 
destroyed  12  towns  on  the  ooast  and  11  hi  tbe 
interior.    HriscTs  was  his  favorite  femiJe  slave 
and  concubine,  whom  he  had  d^tured  at  tbe 
saek  <^  Lymessns.  The  commander-fn-ducC 
Agamcnmon.  claimed  her  as  indemnity  for  hi* 
.  slave  Chrysels.   Achiiles  obeys  on  the  entrestj 
of  Minerva,  but  retires  to  bis  tent  in  wrath  sna  ' 
rc-t  iituient,  refu-iii::  to  take  farther  part  in  tin" 
I  cumpaisn.    The  (j reeks  eufier  a  my  riad  of  woc« 
I  in  his  absence,  bnt  no  calamity  will  change  bii 
decision.     At  last  his  bos(mi  friend  Patroclus 
;  gains  bis  perniis.siou  to  put  on  the  anuur  of  : 
1  Achillea,  and  show  himself  to  tbe  Trq^sna  I 
Melieving  that  Achille-  lias  come,  they  flee  in 
iianic.    Patroclus  presses  on,  and  is  slain  1} 
Ileetor.    Then  Achilles,  in  the  desire  to  avsopi  ' 
his  iVicnd,  r<coiiciles  himself  with  Atrameinnon. 
receives  liriseis  again,  gets  a  new  suit  of  anncr 
from  Vulcan,  including  the  far-fameii  phieW. 
wlii(>h  is  brouirht  to  him  by  his  mother,  an>l 
rii-Iies  into  the  tight.    He  slaughters  a  gre»t 
miiiiber  of  Trojana,  oontends  with  the  river  god  | 
Xanthus,  who>e  course  he  has  heape<l  with 
corpsvs  and  detiled  with  i)l(MKl.  and  drives  ail 
the  Trojans  within  the  walls  of  their  cily. 
Hector  alone  dares  to  withstand  his  coarse. 
Achilles  chases  him  three  times  around  tbf 
walls  of  Troy,  slays  him,  an  1.  tying  the  Iwdy 
to  lus  chariot,  drags  it  into  the  camp  of  tlie 
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Greekit.  lie  in.stitiite>^  games  in  bonor  of  his 
friead,  and  slavs  12  captive  Trojan  youtha  on 
the  funeral  pyre,  to  satisfy  the  manes  of  Patro- 
claa.  Priaiij.  led  by  Mercury,  penetrates  to  his 
taiU.  nod  prevmls  upon  him  to  allow  the  body 
of  Hmtor  to  be  ransomed.  We  hear  no  more 
of  Achilles  in  the  Iliad.  The  accounts  of  his 
death  are  rarioua.  One  represents  him  as 
fUfing  by  the  arrow  of  Paris,  directed  by 
Apollo  at  the  vulm-rable  heel,  when  he  was  in 
ihe  temple  of  that  god,  aboat  to  espouse  at  the 
ahar  PUyxena,  the  daq^tcr  of  FriaoL  His 
reniain*  were  collected  in  a  polden  urn,  and  a 
cenotaph  was  erected  to  him  on  the  promontory 
of  Kgeom.  This  mcammeDt  was  always  an 
object  of  veneration  to  the  (Ireeks  ;  Alexander 
the  Great  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  it,  and  ran 
naked  three  times  around  it. 

ICHILLRS  TITIIS.  1.  A  (^reek  astronomer, 
supposed  to  have  tiourished  in  the  4th  century 
of  oar  era,  and  to  be  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  *j'lifrt'.  a  frafriiient  of  which  is  extant.  II. 
A  native  of  -Vkxandriii,  who  wrote  u  Greek 
HJiniince  entitle<l  ■  The  Story  of  Leucippe  and 
Uitophoo,'*  which  has  come  down  to  us.  lie 
probably  wrote  near  the  close  of  the  5tli  cen* 
tvy.  By  some  biogranhera  theae  two  writers 
He  eooaidered  identioaL 

Jmnr.  8ee  AnmD. 

ICHSIX.    See  Ekiimiv. 

iCHEOMlTIC  LEK8  (Gr.  o,  witboat,  and 
xpitfta,  color).  When  light  is  refracted  by  any 
trsn^xirent  medium,  dispersion  always  takes 
plaee ;  that  u,  the  rays  of  different  color  con- 
tslasd  fan  white  light  are  not  equally  refhuited  or 
<Kvi:ite«l  from  their  path.  It  w  ould  seem  that 
th«  amount  of  this  dis{)tin4iou  must  always  be 
ptopoHiooal  to  the  amount  of  reflnacti<xi,  but 
eiporinionts  have  sliown  that  diverse  refracting 
KibstaQoeTi  ditiVr  considerably  in  this  respect. 
Tbdr  dispersing  and  refraoting  properties  are 
determined  by  passing  a  ray  of  lij,'ht  through 
wli^l  prisms  of  diti'erent  material,  or  h<j[«id 
prisms  enclosed  between  glaas  plates.  The 
refracting  power  is  then  measured  by  the 
unoimt  of  deviation  of  the  ray,  and  the 
diisporsive  j)ower  by  the  length  of  the  colored 
■peetmm  produced.  So  it  has  been  found  that 
ir  ttie  relative  amounts  of  refraction  of  water, 
crown  gl'iss.  tiint  glass,  and  oil  of  cassia  are  cx- 
prMWid  by  the  numbers  183, 152, 162,  and  169, 
the  amoants  of  dispersion  or  the  lengths  of  their 
*j>Hnra  are  in  ratio  of  145,  203,  4.33,  and  1,080. 
If  the  angle  of  a  prism  is  increased,  the  refract- 
iag  and  dispersing  power  botii  increase  in  the 
«*am.:-  ratio;  and  it  is  evident  that  two  ]irisms 
of  ditt'erent  material  may  be  made  at  such  an- 
(dea  that  they  produce  the  same  length  of  spec- 
tnun,  or  posses-*  the  snnio  disj)er«*ion,  hut  that 
then  tlieir  refracting  powers  will  not  be  the 
MaeL  In  figs.  1  and  2  two  rach  prisma  are 
represented,  the  fir-it  rotVacting  more  than  the 
fecond,  but  giving  equal  lengths  of  spectra.  If 
BOW  two  anch  priams  are  joined  in  opposite 
directions.  a»  represented  in  fig.  ^.  tliey  will 
cause  a  neutralization  of  the  equal  spectra,  but 
TOLL—A 


not  of  the  unequal  refraction,  and  therefore 
they  will  produce  a  deviation  or  refraction  of 


CPO>« 


and  DUpcnIaa  Iqr  Prismi. 


,  the  rays  without  dispersion  of  the  light ;  no 
j  colored  spectrum  will  be  produceil,  but  only 
I  a  pure  white  s{>ot  will  he  the  result  of  wam. 
a  combination,  which  is  <  nllid  an  achromatic 

t>rism.  This  is  the  princij)le  on  which  the 
enaea  in  all  our  modem  telescopes,  ndcvo- 
scopes,  photographic  and  other  optical  appara- 
tus are  constructed.  A  convex  lens  of  crown 
glass  brings  the  rays  together  to  a  number  of 
differently  colored  foci,  of  which  the  red  rays 
will  be  the  furthest  from  the  lens,  fig.  4.  (See 
Aberration,  Cjibomatic.)  A  concave  lens 
will  throw  the  red  rays  nearer  to  the  axis^  fig. 
5;  bntif  tiiiaoonoaTe  lenaia  made  of  flint 
(a  material  having  a  dightly  greater  refraoting 


AOHROMATia  eOKMNATIOn. 

■Dd  Dtapmlaa  Iqr  Immm. 

but  a  much  greater  dispersive  power"),  and 
]  ground  to  such  a  curve  as  completely  to  nou- 
I  tralize  the  dispersion  or  coloring  of  the  firat 

lens,  while  it  alfe<'t-H  it-^  refraction  only  so  far  as 
I  to  lengthen  its  focal  distance,  the  combina- 
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tion  will  liHii;,'  tljo  rays  to  a  focns  without  sep- 
arating the  lominous  rajs  into  thmr  oolorod  oon- 
tlitaentB;  see  fig.  6.  Sooh  s  lens  is  said  to  be 
correctt  <1  fi  >r  chromatic  aberration.  Sometimes 
the  concave  correcting  lens  of  dint  glaw  does  not 
quite  aiMNmi^liah  the  purpose,  .and  then  the 
combination  is  said  to  be  under-corrected ;  but 
sometimes  the  opposite  is  the  case,  when  the 
oomtnination  ia  aaid  to  be  over-corrected.  In 
tliis  case  the  chromatic  aberration  will  be  the 
reverse  of  what  it  is  with  a  single  convex  lens. 
Aa  the  different  parts  of  the  c<dored  q>ectra 
produced  by  different  modia  have  not  an  exact 
proportionality  toward  one  another,  an  abao- 
Inte  achromatisn  is  impossible ;  but  saooessfol 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  it  in  some 
degree  by  the  addition  of  a  third  lens  of  plate 
glaaa.  Attemiit^  to  make  achromatic  lenses  by 
endofling  flaias  of  different  diffractive  powers 
between  glass  lenses  have  all  failed,  by  reason 
of  the  variability  in  such  fluids ;  in  the  course  of 
time  portions  of  higher  refractive  power  will 
aoeamntote  at  the  lower  sides,  and  by  changes 
of  temperature  currents  will  be  8<>t  up  which 
distarb  the  images  seen.  Aa  the  manuiiMture 
of  flint  rian  for  large  Mhromatlo  lenaee  is  a 
wry  difficult  and  uncertain  operation,  and 
therefore  very  expensive,  their  size  has  been  re- 
duced bypladng  an  over-correeled  combination 
of  half  the  size  in  tlie  middle  of  the  telescope ; 
such  an  instrument  is  called  a  dialitic  tele- 
scope. Recently  the  plan  of  the  elder  Her- 
schcl  has  been  revived,  namely,  to  use  no  larpo 
achromatic  objective  lenses  ut  all,  but  rcllec- 
ton,  which  of  course  c^n  have  no  chromatic 
aberration,  whicli  is  the  result  of  refraction. 

ACID,  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  in  which 
that  element  is  nnited  to  an  electro-negative 
radical.  In  common  lantmrifre  the  term  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  word  ucidus^  meaning 
anything  sour.  Oxygen  wda  fotmerly  con- 
sidered to  be  the  element  upon  w^hich  the 
existence  of  the  acid  character  mainly  de- 
pended, as  its  name  (signifying  generator  of 
adds)  impUee:  bnt  later  researches  have 
bfougfat  to  light  a  number  of  compounds 
Coatdning  hydrogen  possessed  of  acid  proper- 
ties in  which  oxygen  is  not  present.  Ilence 
hydrogen  ie  now  regarded  aa  more  tmly  the 
generator  of  acids  than  oxyp  n.  The  u.sual 
test  for  the  presence  of  an  acid  is  its  prop- 
erty of  changing  blue  Tegetable  colon  to  red. 
We  are  already  acquainte<l  with  several  hun- 
dred acids,  most  of  them  bclonj-'in^  to  the 
organic  kingdotn,  and  new  ones  are  con- 
stantly discovered  by  chemists.  The  juices 
of  pknts  and  the  constituents  of  animal  bod- 
iea  ftimish  their  peculiar  adda;  and  with  the 
changes  these  underpro  new  acids  are  gen- 
erated by  different  modes  of  combination, 
which  processes  are  now  imitated  by  art  so 
as  to  repnKluce  by  synthesis  a  number  of 
organic  acids.  Some  acids,  when  uucom- 
bined,  arc  gaseous,  othera  fluid,  and  others 
adid.  Their  properties  also  are  aa  Tariona  aa 
Hm  fionditiona  in  which  they  eziat 


ACIUn  CLiSBIO.  Nanlns,  a  Roman  genenL 
who  beoame  consul  in  191  B.  V.  He  waa  oc 
plebdan  origin,  but  rose  by  re^lar  gradation. 

lie  gupi)nrted  ('i)rnelius  Scipio;  comniaiKK-d 
as  consul  against  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria, 
and  deflBated  him  at  Thermopylae;  and  imb* 
sequently  carried  on  the  war  against  tlic 
j£tolians  with  equal  success.  On  his  return 
he  had  a  triumph.   Bat  this  elevation  and 

'  success  of  u  plebeian  pive  offence  to  tlie  pa- 
1  tricians  of  Rome,  who  stirred  up  annoy.-incea 
I  and  accused  him  of  keeping  back  the  jmbllo 
spoils;  but  he  was  not  condemned.    He  wa« 
the  tirst  to  whom  a  statue  of  gold  was  erected 
I  in  Itdy.    He  wrote  the  annals  of  Ronie  in 
I  Greek,  a  narrative  full  of  fables. 
I     ACI  SEALE,  a  seaport  town  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  mineral  waters;  pop.  in  1871, 
35,7S7.    It  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  lava  with  a 
'  precipice  over  650  feet  high  facing  the  son,  in 
I  the  highly  picturesque  region  between  Mount 
I  Etna  and  Catania,  11  m.  N.  N.  E.  of  the  latter, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Aci;  i-;  well 
I  built,  principaUy  of  htva,  and  iias  maiij 
j  churches,  eonT«ntt,  and  towera.  Great  quan- 
tities of  diaper  are  made.    Near  the  town  aro 
I  the  famous  cave  of  rolyphemus  and  the  grotto 
I  of  Odatea. 

ACIS,  in  Ovid,  son  of  Faunus  and  Srmj^thia, 
I  beloved  by  the  nereid  Galatea,  and  through 
jedousy  crushed  to  death  under  a  huge  rock 
'by  Polyphemus.  Galatea  changed  his  Mood 
into  the  river  Acis,  on  which  now  stands  the 
town  of  Aci  Heale,  where  the  acenca  of  the 
legend  are  still  shown. 

ACKElMAinV.  I.  koarad  Enist,  a  Gertn.m 
comedian,  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
tlie  Germnn  ^tage,  born  in  Schwerin  in  1710, 
died  in  Hamburg,  Nov.  13,  1771.  In  1740  he 
made  his  d^but  as  an  actor  under  the  anspioca 
of  S<<h6nemann,  and  afterward  organized  a 
travelling  company,  with  which  he  performed 
in  many  places.  He  is  celebrated  as  the 
founder  of  the  Hamburg  theatre  (1765),  whose 
performances  inspired  I^adngV  fiuuoua  com~ 
ments  on  dramatic  art.  11.  SepUe  fkartottay 
wife  of  the  preceding  (1749),  previously  widow 
of  the  organist  BchrOder,  bom  in  Berlin  in 
1714,  died  Oct.  14,  1792.  Slie  was  not  only 
distingniahed  as  an  accomplished  actress  both 
in  tr^tedj  and  comedy,  and  teacher  of  the 
histrionic  art,  but  also  as  the  mother  by  ]\vr 
first  marriage  of  Friedrich  Ludwig  Schroder 
(see  SchbSdeb),  and  of  two  daughters  by  her 
second  marriage,  also  very  distingtiished  :  I)o- 
RoTiiEA,  who  retired  from  the  stage  in  1778 
on  marrying  Prof.  Unzer,  and  OuaBLOTTS, 
wliost>  (liatli  in  1775,  in  her  18th  year,  WM 
generally  deplored  at  Hamburg. 

ACLAIfD*  I*  Jltoi  Byke,  a  Hritish  mryor,  aon 
of  a  baronet,  commander  of  the  grenadiers  in 
the  battle  of  Stillwater  in  the  American  revo- 
lution, Oct.  7,  1777,  die<l  in  1778.  When 
overpowered  by  numbers  the  British  retreated 
to  thmr  camp,  whli^  waa  fhrioadjatoniied  bj 
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Arnold.  Mi^or  Acland  was  shot  throneh  the 
lefs  and  taken  prisoner.  When  Gen.  Fraser 
WM  brought  mortallv  wounded  to  the  quarters 
of  the  baroness  do  RiedestO,  a  report  reached 
lAij  Harriet  Acland  (daughter  of  the  earl  of 
BdiMter),  in  a  tent  near  bj,  that  her  hnsband 
wa«  also  mortjilly  wounded.  Shf  (li  t.  rinin«,'(l 
to  seek  him  in  the  American  camp,  although 
die  was  at  the  time  BRieh  debiHtated  by  want 
of  food  and  rest,  and  by  anjruish  of  mind. 
She  wa»  received  with  kindness:  her  atten- 
tiom  restored  her  hoaband  to  healthy  and  the 
l>oarin;r  of  tho  Americans  toward  l»oth  made  a 
profoond  impression  on  tho  mind  of  Miyor 
Aclaad.  After  his  retom  to  England  the  next 
year,  he  waa  provoked  to  (rive  the  lie  direct  at 
s  dinner  partj  to  Lieut.  Lloyd  for  some  foul 
•■penhma  on  the  Ameriean  name.  A  duel 
on^ut-d.  and  Major  Acland  was  shot  throuph 
the  headf  a  circumdtanoe  which  caused  his 
devoted  wife  the  Vom  of  her  senses  for  two 
years.  She  aftt-rward  m.irried  tho  llvv.  Mr. 
Bnidenell,  a  chaulain  in  the  British  army,  who 
had  aocompaniea  her  in  her  perilous  pursuit 
of  \uT  hu.sband,  and  died  in  1815.  Sbo  wrote 
a  narrative  of  tlie  campaigns  of  177»»-7. 
IL  llnrr  Wentwerth,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  gnmd- 
nephew  of  tho  preceding,  bom  in  181.'),  phy- 
ncisQ  to  the  Kadcliffe  infirmary,  and  Lee's 
nadsr  in  aaaitoniy  at  Oxford,  is  distinguished 
as  a  promoter  of  sanitary  reform.  He  accom- 
panied the  prince  of  Wales  to  tho  United 
States  in  1860  as  his  medical  attendant. 

laJXIC  LIME  ((ir.  a,  withotit,  and  K?.tietv,  to 
indme),  an  imafipnary  line  on  tho  earth's  surface 
between  the  tropics,  where  the  compass  needle 
has  no  inclination;  that  is,  whore  tho  dipj)in^ 
needid  is  horizontal.    This  line  is  alao  cuilud 


tile  ma^etic  equator,  being  about  00"  distant 
from  tho  magnetic  poles;  it  is  variable  and 
mis  quite  irregularly.  At  present  it  inter> 
•ds  the  ge<^>graphical  equator  near  the  W. 
cooat  of  Africa,  and  some  IGO"  E.  of  that  point 
in  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  the  western  hemi- 
iphera  it  li  8.  and  in  thtt  eaateni  N.  of  tho 
c«iuutor. 

iCCHEIS  (Gr.  oNouornv,  sleepleas),  an  order 
ef  Greek  monks  who  onanted  the  divine 

servii  I  il;iy  and  night,  without  ceasing.  Tliis 
they  aocompUsbed  bj  dividing  themselves  into 
wo  rdieft,  sneoeoding  one  another  alter- 
nately. Tlieir  centre  was  the  cloister  of 
Irenarion,  near  Constantinople.  They  flonr- 
Ued  in  the  Mh  eentury;  in  the  aneoeeffing 
•cntnry  Aej  were  pnt  under  tiie  l»aa  of  the 


church,  on  account  of  their  leanings  toward 
the  Nestorian  Christians  and  their  doctrines. 

ACOLYTE  (Gr.  aim?Mv&of^  attending),  a  clergy- 
man in  the  Komim  Catholic  church,  uiid  in 
I  the  churches  of  tho  £ast^  next  in  rank  to  the 
I  anl>-deaoon,  whose  principal  office  is  to  light 
the  candles  on  the  ult.ir,  and  attend  on  tho 
priest  or  other  sacred  mini(»ters  during  mass 
and  veaperBi  The  TOiitht  who  aenre  at  H» 
altur  are  alfo  oalled  eoi^Ttea,  tboni^  not  or> 
dained. 

ACeiU,  a  TiUage  of  New  Mexico,  in  lat  85* 

24'  N..  Ion.  106="  lU'  W.,  suiiposHi  hy  tlie  abl>6 
Domeuech  to  be  the  Acuuo  of  the  ancient 
Spanish  historians,  and  the  oldest  Indian  town 
in  the  territory.    It  is  built  upon  tlic  horizont^ 
i  summit  oi  an  isohited  and  almost  perpendicular 
I  rook  SMfeette  h^glit.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ascent  to  it  is  made  by  means  of  a  road  cut 
I  like  a  spiral  staircase  in  the  rock.    The  villa^ 
I  ooosists  of  large  blocks  of  houses,  GO  or  70  m 
each  block.    It  is  s.ii(l  the  Spaniards  took  the 
town  from  the  Indians  in  ldU9. 
AWSUML  L  A  oentral  province  of  GhiU; 
'  area,  about  6.000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  18fiR.  1. 30, (572. 
The  entire  eastern  portion  is  oi(  iii)ic(l  by- 
rugged  spars  of  the  Andes  and  vi  ry  icrtiJe 
valleys,   watered    l-y  sevend    rivers  tlowing 
through  the  province  to  tlie  I'uciiic.  This 
region  abounds  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
mines ;  the  last  were  at  one  time  very  famous. 
In  1HG2  there  were  in  working  order  8  gold, 
9  silver,  and  228  copper  minea.   The  western 
part  is  irrigated   by  innumerable  artitieiid 
]  water  courses,  supplied  from  tlio  rivers,  hy 
I  me.nns  of  which  large  crops  are  |nodaoed  <^ 
exi  cllt  nt  wheat  and  otlier  cereals,  as  well  as 
.  ol  lieuip  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Such 
irrigation  ia  rendered  indispensable  bj  the 
I  extraordinary  scarcity  of  rain.    The  province 
is  divided  into  the  five  departments  of  Andes, 
Ligua,  Petorca,  Patocudo^  and  San  Ft  lipc. 
Capital,  San  Felipe  de  Aconcagua,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  .\udes,  in  a  fertile  valley  2,000 
feet  above  the  Pacific,  55  m.  X.  E.  nt  Valpa- 
raiso; pop,  about  7,000.    II.  A  jieak  ot  tho 
Andes  in  tho  preceding  province,  X.  E.  of 
Sun  Felipe,  in  lat.  82"  89'  S.,  Ion.  70'  W., 
believed  to  lie  the  highest  in  this  hemisphere. 
According  to  tho  measurement  of  M.  rissis, 
to  the  results  of  whoso  labors  more  credit  is 
i  given  than  to  those  of  any  other  scientific 
I  investiirator  of  the  Andes,  Aconni^niu  reaches 
a  Iiei^'ht  of  6,884  metres,  or  22.422  feet,  above 
tho  level  of  the  ocean,  being  W7  feet  liigher 
than  Chimborazo  and  1,1 38  feet  hinher  than 
Sorata,  which  were  formerly  considered  the 
most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Andean  chain. 
Aconcagua  Irns  iM?en  described  as  the  rone  of 
an  extinguished  volcano,  and  the  error  prob- 
ably arises  from  a  widely  ptiblished  .statement 
of  Darwin,  who  asserts  that  when  in  the 
Beagle  expedition  in  1886  it  was  reported  to 
him  that  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua  was  in 
eruption.   Neither  its  shape  nor  its  external 
featorea  wodd  indicate  an  extingniahed  vol- 
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cano;  it  is  a  colossal,  anjrul.ir,  and  serrated 
maw,  without  any  lava  or  otiicr  vestiges  of 
voloanio  action,  and  can  only  be  teen  in  all. its 
grandeur  from  the  east,  because  tlie  mountains 
which  surround  it  on  the  west  impede  the 
▼lew.  From  Valpandso  a  Tiew  of  the  peak 
only,  rising  fur  above  the  suminitH  of  even 
that  gigantic  chain  of  mountains,  is  obtained. 

ACONffB  (Or.  oNowrw,  probably  fhnn  aitmttf, 
a  atone,  because  it  grows  in  stony  places),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  ranunculacea, 
one  of  the  distin^iihhig  marks  of  which,  the 
hooded  form  of  the  ui)[>er  sejial,  gives  the 
name  monkshood  to  a  cultivated  species.  A 
plant  of  this  name  was  known  to  the  anoienta, 
and  may  have  l)een  one  of  the  speeies  now 
belonging  to  the  genus.  The  species  at 
present  in  use  as  a  medicament  is  the  aeo- 
nif'nn  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under 

the  name  of  monkshood;  but  several  other 
species  possess  umiiar  properties  in  at  least 
an  equal  degree.  Among  these  are  A.  lycoc- 
tonum  and  A.  J'erax.  Probably  the  latter, 
from  which  the  K»4  root  of  Nepaul  in  India 
is  obtained,  possesses  the  most  deadly  qual- 
ities. This  was  used  by  the  natives  to  poison 
ihehr  weUa  <m  the  advanoe  of  the  British 


army  into  their  fi  rritorir.s.  Sorno  of  tlio 
cultivated  varieties  of  A.  napiMus,  haviug 
learea  of  a  lighter  ahade  of  green,  with  blue 
and  white  flowers,  have  loss  acridity  th.-in  the 
darker  variety,  and  would  probably,  if  used, 
be  fbnnd  to  poeseea  loss  medicinal  power. — 
From  the  ro">'-^  and  leaves  of  the  officinal 
species  are  prepared  extracts  and  tinctures. 
Those  from  the  root  are  the  most  powerful, 
and  are  largely  used  in  medicine.  The  phys- 
iological action  of  this  drug  depends  chiefly, 
and  probably  entirely,  upon  the  alkaloid 
aconitia,  though  two  other  alkaloids,  ai-onell.i 
and  napellina,  besides  aconitio  acid,  are  cmong 
its  constitnents.  Aconitia  is  a  white  sub- 
Btance.  not  volatile  nt  ordinary  temjieratures, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in 
aImIkm,  eUiei^  and  chloroform.  It  iaprobaUlj 


not  crystallizahle,  and  the  crystallized  speci- 
mens exhibited  as  such  consist  partly  of 
aoonella,  whieh  is  crystallicable  ana  inert  in 
doses  in  whi<  h  aconitia  would  bo  fatally 
poisonous.  This  statement  derives  support 
nom  the  fhet  that  the  IVench  and  G«inan 
aconitia,  which  is  partially  crj-stallizal>l<',  is 
much  weaker  than  the  English.  This  alkaloid 
is  one  of  the  most  powenul  known  poiaona. 
One  fiftieth  of  a  grain  has  repeatedly  proved 
fatal  to  doKS,  and  nearlj^  so  to  man.  Ita 
effects,  which  may  be  oonndered  equivalent  to 
those  of  a  corresponding  dose  of  aconite  or 
its  tincture,  are  a  burning  and  swelled  feeling 
of  lips,  tongue,  and  pharynx,  nansea  and 
sometimes  vomiting,  headache,  shooting  paina 
of  the  face,  diflicult  respiration,  general 
prostration,  and,  after  a  slight  preliminary 
rise,  a  marked  diminution  of  the  frequency 
and  force  of  the  heart  s  pulsations.  As  the 
iatal  dose  is  approochea  the  pulse  aig^n 
hectmies  rapid  and  feeble.  The  nnnd  is  ek-iir, 
and  there  is  but  little  somnolence ;  the  pupil 
is  dilated,  bnt  less  so  than  by  atropia.  Fatal 
poisoning  has  taken  place,  not  only  from  the 
use  of  the  medicinal  jpreparations  of  the  drug, 
but  from  its  being  mntaken  for  horseradish  or 
other  edible  j)lants,  from  which  with  care  it 
can  be  readily  distinguished. — The  therapeutic 
aotioB  of  ac<mite  is  obtuned  by  dosea  much 
smaller  than  those  which  give  rise  to  the 
efl'ects  just  described.  A  slight  tingling  of  the 
Kps  and  tongue  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that 
the  dose  not  to  bo  increased.  Since  its 
action,  alter  a  primanr  slight  stimulant  eflTeot, 
is  essentislly  to  diminish  the  activity  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  secondarily  that  of  the 
heart,  it  is  used  in  medicine  for  two  objects: 
first,  to  diminish  pain,  as  in  neuralgia;  and 
secondly,  to  diminish  the  activity  of  tlie  heart 
ia  inflammatory  diseases.  According  to  sumo 
observers,  aconite  possesses  a  greater  power 
in  the  reduction  of  certain  kinds  of  inflam- 
matory fever  tlian  can  be  accounted  for  by  tlie 
eflfects  upon  the  heart  described  above ;  but  it 
is  to  he  remembered  that  some  of  the  discji.'^es 
in  which  aconite  is  supposed  to  display 
peculiar  power,  tonsillitis  I'or  instance,  have 
naturally  a  very  limited  duration.  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  most  observers  that  the  curative 
effect  of  aconite  is  displayed  c}ii<  tly  in  the 
early  stages  of  inflammations.  Tlie  list  of 
diseases  in  which  aconite  has  bet-n  used  is 
very  large,  embracing  those  in  which  inflam* 
matory  or  neuralgic  symptoms  are  prominent. 
In  poisoning  by  this  drug,  after  evacuation  of 
the  stomach,  stimulant  remedies,  such  as 
alcohol,  wine,  and  brandy,  and  dry  heat  to 
the  surface,  should  be  used. 

AOMirrE,  winter  (eranthit  hfmitalui\  a  small 
tnlterous  and  herbaceous  plant,  growing  with- 
out stem,  and  bearing  in  early  spring  bright 
yeUow  flowers  of  cap  form.  Ita  leaves  are 
smooth,  pale  green,  many-cut,  and  peltate; 
and  its  scape,  only  a  few  inches  high,  is  singlo- 
flowered. 
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AfOSTl.  I.  Jtsi  itj  ft  Spanish  writer,  bom 
about  1539,  died  Feb.  15,  1600.  Ue  entered 
tile  soeielx  of  Jesnito  at  14,  and  on  completing 

hi!"  coarse  of  Httidy  was  nppointi-d  profe-^sor 
of  theology  at  Ocaha.    In  1571  he  wuii  sent 
M  a  mfamonaiy  to  South  America,  of  which, 
after  his  return  to   Sjciin,  hi*   piihlisho<l  a 
history  {ni»t4>ria   natural  y  moral   de  las 
India*,  Madrid,  1590).   This  work  has  been 
translated  into  several  lanL'nntro-i.     lie  al^) 
wrote  De  Natura  Xoti  Orlua,  and  t>onie  other 
works,  chiefly  of  a  polemical  character.  II. 
TrM,   a   Jewi-ih    writer,    horn    in  Oporto, 
Portugal,  about  ir)ttO,  died  hy  his  own  hand  in 
Bcdhod  in  April,  ir>47,  or,  according  to  somo 
acfonnt*,  in  1640.    Ho  belonged  to  a  family 
converted  to  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Portugal,  and  was 
educated  by  Catholic  teachers,  bat  soon  con- 
oeired  doubts  concerning  the  Christian  doc- 
trines.   He  finally  fled,  witli  his  motiier  and  a 
brother,  to  Amsterdana,  embraced  the  faith  of 
Ids  ancestors,  and  exchanged  his  original  name 
<;  i!>riel  for  Uriel.     lie  failed,  however,  to 
recognize  in  the  rabbinical  Jadaism  of  his 
tine  the  ideal  of  hb  independent  speeala- 
tions,  and  became  involved  in  a  passionate 
controversy  with  the  religious  beads  of  the 
Jewiah  congregation  of  Amsterdam,  in  the 
conrse  of  which,  having:  surtVn  d  excommu- 
njcation,  he  puhli.shed  in  Portu^jrufse  a  "Criti- 
cism of  tlie  Pharisaic  Traditions,  compared 
witfi  thf  Writtvn  Law,"'  in  wliich  he  repn- 
diated  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
ioaL     He  was  now  urraijnied  ]>rtbre  the 
macistrates  and  heavily  fined,    .\fter  many 
years  of  exclusion  from  the   synajjogue  ho 
^{pned  a  reeantatioii  of  his  views,  bat  sab- 
•eqaently  again  provoked  the  ire  of  the 
orthodox,  among  whom  were  his  own  rela- 
tive?, was  a  second  time  excommunicated,  and 
finally  submitted  to  an  ignominions  public 
chastisement.  Maddened  by  persecution,  he 
J  ut  an  end  to  hi>  life  hy  a  pistol  sliot.  leaving; 
an  antobio^phy,  which  was  published  in 
Latfn  and  German  in  1687.    IIL  Jiaqahi,  a 
Sooth  American  historian,  colonel  of  engineers 
in  the  Colombian  service,  died  aboat  1862. 
la  18S4  he  explored  the  vaUeys  of  the  8o- 
oorro  and  Ma^rdalona  rivers  with  the  bota- 
nii$t  Cespedes,  and  in  1841  made  researches 
relative  to  the  Oliibchas  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes.    He  continued  these  investlgationa  in 
the  archives  of  Spain  and  France,  and  in  1848 
pnblished  in  Paris  Compendio  hittorico  del 
dfjtevhrimiento  y  colon izarhn  de  la  Nuera 
Graruula,  en  el  fiqlo  deeimo  sexto.    In  1849, 
in  conjunctloii  m  ith  M.  A.  Laserre,  he  pnh- 
Eahe<i  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
celebrated  Semennrio  de  la  Nuera  Granada, 
with  a  bio^rajdiical  notice  of  the  author,  the 
learned  Caldas,  who  was  shot  in  1816.  A 
series  of  archteological  essays  were  furnished 
by   Acost.1,  for  j>uhlication,  to  the  Paris 
geographical  80oiety»  1864  et  teg. 


ICMPmn  (Or.  &wfofy,  to  hear),  that  hranoh 

of  physical  science  which  exjilains  the  phe- 
nomena and  laws  of  sound,  l  or  tlie  produc- 
tion of  tiiese  phenomena  three  oooditrons  are 
required:  1,  a  sonorous  hody;  2,  a  medium  to 
I  propagate,  and  3,  an  organism  to  perceive 
{ the  sound.  From  these  conditions  the  science 
of  acoustics  is  naturally  divided  into  tlireo 
brunches,  of  which  the  last  belonps  entirely 
to  the  tield  of  physiology,  or  rather  biology, 
wliile  iu  the  first  two  the  most  intricate  and 
at  the  same  time  most  successful  application 
of  mathematics  to  mechanical  science  is  to  be 
found.  A  superficial  examination  into  tho 
cause  of  sound  shows  Uiat  it  originates  in 
vibrations  of  the  sounding  body,  and  ia  thna 
a  result  of  its  ela.sticity.  Tho  air,  being  very 
elastic,  is  ordinarily  the  medium  by  which 
sound  is  transmitted  to  our  ears;  but  most 
other  bodietk  solid  as  well  as  liquid,  transmit 
sonnd  as  well  and  eyen  better  than  air,  while 
in  n  vacuniu  t^ansI^i^^sion  ceases,  as  is  proved 
1  by  the  well-known  experiment  of  exhausting 
by  means  of  an  air  pump  the  air  iVom  around 
a  continuously  ringing  hell.  The  phases  of  the 
j  sonorous  vibrations  are  appropriately  called  un- 
I  dnlations  or  waves;  they  are  communicated  to 
the  body  transmitting  the  sonnd  by  one  or 
more  impulses  from  tho  sonorous  body,  and 
are  transmitted  by  alternate  compresflioos  and 
expansions  of  the  parts.  The  \  el<H  ity  of  thia 
transmission  for  air  at  the  freezing  point  of 
Fahrenheit  is  1,090  feet  per  second,  and  about 
one  foot  more  for  every  degree  above.  Very 
violent  sounds,  however,  travel  faster,  as  i)roved 
by  Hoyden  in  Boston  and  Earnshaw  in  Shef- 
field, England ;  the  causo  of  this  is  the  heat 
developea  by  strong  compression  of  tho  mr 
by  a  powerful  wave  of  sound.  Heavy  ga.ses 
transmit  sound  slower  and  light  ga.ses  faster 
than  air:  carbonic  acid  858  feet,  hydrogen 
4,164  feet  per  second.  "Water  transmits  sound 
with  about  the  same  velocity  as  the  latter, 
while  alcohol,  ether,  and  turpentine  trannnit 
it  slower  (3,800  feet),  and  saline  solutions  in 
water  foster  (from  5,000  to  6,500  feet  per  sec- 
ond). 'Through  metala  the  transmission  is  in 
round  numhers  as  follows:  lend.  4. moo  feet 
per  second;  copper,  11,000;  iron  and  steel, 
16,000.  If  a  wave  is  violent  enoogh  to  pro- 
duce a  shock  against  the  drum  of  the  ear.  a 
sound  is  always  heard  even  if  there  be  but  a 
single  wave;  such  !i  the  ease  with  a  clap  of 
thunder,  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  or  tho  crack 
of  a  whip.  But  if  the  waves  are  weak,  such 
as  those  {nt>daced  by  tiie  yibration  a  stringy 
I  there  must  he  a  succession  of  them  at  a  cer- 
\  tain  rate  of  rapidity,  in  order  to  make  tho 
sound  audible.  If  these  waves  succeed  one 
another  at  regular  intervals  and  thus  have  e<]ti:d 
lengths,  we  have  a  musical  tone;  if  irregular, 
i  they  produce  merely  a  noise.  —The  loireattOiM 
used  in  music  is  produced  hy  an  organ  pipe 
nearly  32  feet  long,  in  whicli  tho  tone  is  pro- 
duced on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  flute,  by 
blowing  a  current  of  air  againat  a  sharp  edge; 
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tho  friction  cansinfj  a  vibration  of  the  air 
colamn  in  the  pipf,  on  the  mime  principle  as 
the  friction  of  a  violin  bow  causes  the  vibra- 
tion of  a  ptrin;:.  The  length  of  the  wave  pro- 
duced in  an  organ  i)ipe  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  pipe ;  and  as  sound  travels  thnmj^  air 
with  a  velocity  of  alwut  l.O'.iO  fi-et  per  second, 
it  must  pass  through  a  pipe  32  feet  long  in  nearly 
tiie  82d  part  of  a  second,  and  thus  ])roducc  32 
waves  per  second.  If  the  pipe  is  lU  feet  long, 
we  must  have  64  waves  per  second;  for  an 
8-feet  pipe,  128  waves;  4  feet,  256;  2  fiet, 
fil2;  1  foot,  1,024  ;  6  inches,  2,048;  8  inches, 
4,096;  and  U  inch,  8,193  wtevm.  These  are 
the  corri-et  Vflocitios  of  vibratinna  of  the  tones 
represented  by  tho  note  called  0,  Ut,  or  Do, 
finom  octave  to  oetare,  aooordlng  to  flie  so- 
culled  theoretical  pitch.  In  llandel's  time  the 
lower  C  corresponded  to  31  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond, and  the  ItaKan  opera  in  London  had  It 
in  l^^r)0  iit  vibrations ;  while  the  pitob  re- 
cently established  by  tlio  French  conservatory 
of  music  and  by  a  congress  of  muslolaiis  in 
London  agrec<l  to  nearly  33  vibrations,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Stutt^rt  pitob.  Only  the 
eight  ootavee  mentioned  above  are  used  in  mn- 
mc  The  capacity  of  the  ear,  bowover.  extends 
an  octave  below  the  lowest  and  more  than  two 
above  the  highest  of  these  figures,  being  be- 
tween 16  and  88,000  vibrations  per  second; 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  this  regard  between 
individuals,  some  persons  being  perfectly  deaf 
for  very  low  or  very  high  tones  distinctly  heard 
"bydHbtn,  The  sevoi  different  tones  of  the  so- 
oslled  diatooio  scale  are  interpolated  between 
the  octaves  given  above,  and  expressed  by  the 
onstomary  notes  and  staff  of  five  lines  with  elef; 
or  by  tlu  b  tters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C.  They 
correspond  lor  the  lower  octave  with  the  ve- 
locity of  vibrations  ftS,  86,  40,  4S|,  48,  54,  60, 
and  64  vibrations  per  second  res|>ectively ;  by 
multiplying  eitlier  of  these  numbers  by  2,  4,  8, 
16,  oe.,  we  obtain  the  velocities  of  any  other 
octave.  It  is  seen  tliat  some  of  tlieso  numbers 
bear  birnple  ratios  to  one  another,  as  C :  C  = 
1:2,  C:G=2:3,  C:F  =  8:4,  C:E  =  4:5, 
E :  O  =  5 :  G ;  these  tones  harmonize,  tho  others 
are  <liscordant^  The  further  comparison  of  tho 
numbers  shows  that  the  differences  between 
tho  3d  and  4th  and  between  the  7th  and  8th 
of  the  scale  are  less  than  those  preceding  or 
following-'.  This  has  given  reai*on  for  the  in- 
terpolation ol'  tive  other  tones  between  those 
of  which  tibe  ^fRnrenees  sre  greater,  so  ss  ap- 
IffOOdmately  to  equalize  these  dit^erencis ;  in 
this  way  12  tones  in  each  octave  have  been 
obtained,  forming  a  scale  oefled  chromatic. 
These  interpolated  tones  are  inappropriately 
colled  semitones,  and  designated  witli  tlie  n&uw 
rign  as  the  next  note,  but  preceded  by  a  j} 
(sharj))  or  ^  Ttlat).  This  scale  is  represented  in 
the  velocity  of  vibrations  and  in  name  as  lollows : 

M  88 
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The  keyed  instruments  give  a  material  repre- 
sentation of  this  scale.  The  relation  of  pro- 
gression between  its  tones,  when  tuned  aoootd- 
in^r  to  the  proportions  given  here,  is  so  irregu- 
lar, that  when  tran.sposing  the  diatonic  scale, 
that  is,  when  commencing  it  at  another  tone 
than  C,  very  impure  linrmonies  are  obtained. 
This  is  corrected,  or  rather  compromised,  by 
making  the  mutual  proportions  of  the  12  num- 
bers representing  the  chromatic  scale  such  as 
to  obtain  a  regular  geometrical  series ;  this  is 
tlie  so-called  equal  temperament.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  with  strict  maUiematioal  aooo- 
Tsoy,  we  have  only  to  interpolate  11  tenns  of 
such  a  series  between  the  numbers  1  and  8, 
which  express  the  relations  between  a  tooa 
sad  its  octave;  this  is  mathwnatically  ax- 
pressed  by  the  series 

a«,  8*,        Ac,  to  2^; 

or  l)y  lorraritbnis:  log.  ^  |,  log.  Iftlog.  4^,  &c., 
to  log.  which  by  calcuktion  gives  the  series 
1*000,  1*0694^  1'1S25,  1*1808,  1*2699,  1*8848, 
1-4142,  l'49«i  1-6874,  i  nSlS,  I  THIM,  1-8877, 
2  000.  Multiplying  each  of  these  numbers  b  v  32, 
we  obtain  tiie  velocity  of  vibration  for  the  low- 
er  octave,  for  tha  absolute  equal  tempmunant: 
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It  is  seen,  by  oomparison  with  the  numbers 
mentioned  before,  that  this  series  gives  Of,  D, 

fi,  and  Gj^  too  low,  w  liilc  the  other  eighth  tones 
are  too  high.  However,  this  is  only  the  case 
when  conadering  the  interpolated  semitones  as 
sharps;  but  as  wo  must  use  for  Dj,, 
for  &c.,  and  the  calculation  for  the  tones 
corresponding  with  these  ilats  gives  us  difier- 
ent  figures,  between  which  and  the  former  the 
equal  temperament  is  a  compromise,  tho  ad- 
vantages are  acknowledged  to  be  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  it  is  now  therefore  universally  adonted. 
(See  Music.)  A  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  will  not 
necessarily  vibrate  in  such  a  way  that  each  wave 
w  ill  be  equal  to  the  leiuth  of  the  pipe.  By  modi- 
fying the  manner  of  acunitting  the  air,  either  by 
increased  pressore  or  changing  the  aperture, 
the  waves  may  be  made  one  hal^  one  third, 
one  fimrth,  one  fifth,  &c.,  of  the  length  of  the 
pipe.  In  this  way  tho  so-called  harniooloa 
and  the  tones  of  the  French  horn  are  pro> 
dnoed.  They  are  caUed  over-tones,  If  tiie 
fnnibinicntnl  vibration  producing  tho  lowest 
tone  is  still  heoi'd  at  the  same  time.  In 
order  to  produce  all  kinds  of  shorter  waves 
by  means  of  tlie  same  ]>ipe,  holes  may  be  made 
in  its  sides,  closed  by  tljo  fingers  or  by  proper 
valves.  The  opening  of  these  holes  is  nearly 
etinivabnt  to  a  shortening  of  the  piyH\  Tims 
the  dilierent  tones  of  the  flute,  cluriuet,  hunt- 

bois,  bassoon,  and  several  other  wind  inatra- 
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meats,  are  produced.  In  the  trombooe,  tlie 
length  of  the  tube  is  iocreased  and  diminbhed 
bra  sliding  arrangement;  while  in  the  cornet 
a  pi-ten  iind  similar  brass  instruments,  the 
ame  elongation  and  ahortening  ia  prodnoed  by 
pirtoD  vwItw  admitting  or  ahnttiog  off  the  air 
tVoiu  siile  channels  of  greater  or  lesser  length. 
In  stringed  inatromenta  the  same  resolta  are 
aeeomplulMd  bf  diftrent  len^  of  strings. 
As  in  the  organ  every  pipe  produces  only  a 
■Bgie  tone,  so  in  the  pianoforte  every  string  is 
iatended  for  one  tone;  while  in  the  harp,  by 
a  blight  shortening,  (lie  pitch  of  eacli  string 
may  be  raised  a  so-called  semitone.  In  all 
the  other  stringed  instruments,  as  the  violin, 
violoncello,  and  gnitar,  the  different  tones  are 
produced  by  the  u.se  of  very  few  strings  only, 
which,  hoiWOTer,  by  proper  manipulation  with 
the  fingers,  may  be  shortened  so  as  to  prodnoo 
tooes  of  which  the  ^^b^ations  become  faster  in 
proportion  as  the  sounding  portion  of  the  string 
la  ihorteoed.  In  regard  to  the  law  governing 
thnr  Tibration,  it  is  the  same  for  strings  as 
for  pipes.  Other  oiroomatanoes  being  eipial, 
their  Telocity  is  invenelj  proportional  to  the 
ItogOk  of  the  pipe  or  string.  The  tone  of 
strings  ifao  changes  by  change  of  tension,  and 
the  Teboity  of  their  vibraUon  is  in  the  ratio 
af  the  aqaira  root  of  the  weights  which  pro- 
dace  this  tension.  Further,  the  tone  depends 
apoQ  the  thiolmess  of  the  etrinjL  its  rigidity, 
wdgHand  nalnreofnuiteriaL  when  a  string 
is  ralxlivided  into  a  number  of  eqnal  parts, 
tbeee  parts  will  vibrate  simultaneously,  leaving 
Ihe  points  of  divirion  at  rest,  and  prodoce  the 
Wriionic  tones,  after  the  same  law  as  in  the 
case  of  a  column  of  air  in  the  French  horn. 
The  snbjoined  five  fignrea  ^ve  tiio  manner  of 
vibration  of  a  string  as  a  whole,  half,  third, 
ibunli,  and  hlth  parte,  producing  ditferent 
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THIRD. 

UhhwoIb  Bomid  Wstm  of  •  Btarta^ 

tones  the  harmonics  of  the  fundamental  tone, 
iis  octave,  fifth  above  or  twellth,  its  double 
oeliTe,  and  third  AboT*  Hiat^  or  aeventeenth. 


On  the  violin  these  subdivisions  maybe  effieet* 
ed  by  slightly  touching  the  string  on  one  ot 
the  points  diTiding  it  into  equal  parts,  and  the 
harmonic  upper  tones  thus  produced  are  called 
the  flageolet  tones.  In  the  i£oliaa  harp,  in 
which  ttie  strings  are  pnt  into  vibntion  by  the 
friction  of  a  current  <X  air,  these  divisions  nro 
incidentally  and  continoally  chaanging,  and  thus 
a  variety  of  liarmonic  tones  is  prodnoed.  The 
division  points,  where  the  string  happens  tO 
be  at  rest,  are  called  nodal  points.  An  elastio 
plate  of  glass,  brass,  steel,  or  other  snitable 
material,  may  nUn  be  made  to  vilwate  and 
emit  tones ;  and  when  tixed  at  one  point  and 
excited  at  one  of  its  edges  by  a  violin  bow,  it 
may  be  made  to  prodnce  a  considerable  variety 
of  tones,  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  subdivided 
into  various  systems  of  nodal  Imea;  the  sfiaoea 
between  these  lines  are  the  sounding  portions, 
and  the  vibrations  are  more  rapid  or  the  tones 
sharper  in  proportion  as  these  spaces  are  small- 
er. These  nodal  lines  may  be  made  viuble  by 
scattering  dry  sand  over  the  plate,  and  when 
it  b  put  into  vibration  with  the  violin  bow, 
the  grains  of  the  sand  which  are  not  on  the 
nodal  lines  wQI  be  thrown  aside,  and  not  come 
to  rest  until  they  are  accumulated  upon  the 
nodal  lines.  Thus  many  kinds  of  regular  and 
almost  geometrical  flgores  maj  be  ibrmed, 

which  are  called,  after  the  inventor  of  tUs 
metliod,  Chladui's  nodal  sound  figures.  With 
different  forms  of  plates,  many  hundreds  of  snoh 
figures  have  been  obtained.  Our  figtires  illus- 
trate only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.  The 
first  and  most  dmple  if  prodnoed  by  the  lowest 


Clilidill'i  IVoAd  Sraad 


tone  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  disk  ;  the 
others  belong  to  higher  and  hiirher  tones,  while 
the  last  and  most  complicated  is  produced  by 
the  highest  tone ;  in  this  case  the  smallest 
parts  of  the  glass  disk  vibrate  for  themselves, 
and  produce  then  the  most  rapid  vibrations. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  every  tone  which  may  be 
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drawn  oat  of  a  disk  produces  its  own  charac- 
teristic nodal  lines  or  figures.  (See  Chlad- 
ni's  "  Acoustics.'') — Tones  may  differ  not  only 
in  the  velooitjr  of  their  succeeding  wave^  bat 
also  in  the  fonn  of  these  WBTes;  this  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  tone  wliich  the 
^'rench  call  timbre.  By  it  we  diHtingiiiah  the 
Booncls  of  different  instmnieiitB,  the  yoicee  of 
different  persons,  <S:c.  Comparative  physiology 
has  determined  wliicb  special  portions  of  the 
interior  etmctare  of  the  ear  are  intended  for 
the  different  functions  in  the  act  of  hearing, 
by  finding  some  jiarta  more  or  less  developed 
in  proportion  as  the  animal  possesses  the  ca- 
pacity of  di8tingiii.4iing  variations  of  Hoimd. 
So  the  dog,  with  no  musical  ear,  distinguishes 
the  voice  of  his  master  better  than  those  sing- 
ing birds  wiiich  can  learn  a  tune  and  thus  have 
a  musical  ear.  (See  Eak.)  Kecently  experi- 
meoten  have  succeeded  in  causing  sounds  to 
draw  waving  lines  on  slips  of  moving  paper, 
•  these  waves  representing  not  only  the  pitch  or 
velocity  of  vibrations,  but  by  their  aifferent 
forms  also  the  nature  of  the  sounds.  In  our 
figures  are  represented  a  few  illnstrations  of 
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tlio  waved  lines  j)ro<luced  by  this  method  of 
registering  the  nature  of  diverse  vibrations  of 
the  same  length  and  pitch.  The  anparatus  with 
which  this  is  performed  is  called  a  phonaiito- 
graph. — In  regard  to  the  application  of  acoustics 
to  architecture,  and  the  constmction  of  hnOd- 
ings  intended  for  music  or  public  speaking,  much 
learning  has  been  erroneously  applied.  The 
elliptical  and  parabollo  forms  given  to  walls 
or  ceilings  have  not  answered  expectation,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  concentrate  the 
sound  at  single  points  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Experience  has  however  taiiL'ht  a  few  facts, 
of  which  the  most  impor  t  int  is  that  an  echo 
is  the  greatest  distiir  in  ^  influence,  and  that 
largo  smooth  walls  ami  ceilings  at  a  distance 
from  the  speaker  make  this  disturhnnco  a 
ma.\imum,  8j>eakors.  sinjrers,  or  musical  in- 
struments must  therefore  be  placed  as  near  to 
such  a  wan  as  praetieable ;  and  when  a  high 
flat  or  arched  cdling  causes  reflection  or  re- 


'  verberation  of  sound,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
large  cii arches,  a  horizontal  sounding  board 
of  some  20  or  more  feet  in  diameter,  thus  pro- 
jecting far  beyond  the  pulpit,  and  placed  as 
low  as  poesible,  only  a  ftw  feet  above  the 
speaker's  head,  has  been  found  the  only  effec- 
1  tive  remedy.   It  is  seen  in  most  of  the  oathe- 
I  drals  and  large  churches  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. — Among  the  enrlier  writers  and  inves- 
I  tigators  must  be  mentioned  Euler,  Newton,  La- 
I  place,  Ohladni,  and  Savart;  and  among  the 
later,    llelnilinltz,    Weber,    Konig,  Hcr^^hel, 
Walner,  and  TyndaJl.    iSee  e.'ipecially  iiciiu- 
holtz,  iJie  Lehre  ton  dtn  Tonempjindunf^n 
(Brunswick,  2d  ed.,  1865);  Tyndall.  ••l.eoturig 
on  Sound;"  Peirce,  "On  Sound,"  prepared 
from  IlerschePs  writings;   and  Wtilner, 
periiiuttt'iljthiixik  (Lgipsic,  1871,  vol.  i.). 

ACQliVIVA,  Oaodlo  de,  a  general  of  the  Jes- 
uits, born  in  Italy  in  1542,  died  in  1615.  He 
regulated  the  studies  of  the  order  of  Jesuits 
in  an  ordinance  promulgated  at  Rome  in  1 58r>, 
which  become  famous  under  the  title  of  Ratio 
Studiorum.  He  prohibited  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  tyrannicide,  and  his  opinions  are 
still  regarded  as  authoritative  bv  the  order. 

ACflDAVm  DEULE  lOHTI,  a  town  of  S.  Italjr, 
province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  18  m.  S.  of  Ban; 
pop.  in  Ii^ni.  (1,517.  It  is  surrounded  by  waHl^ 
and  has  a  handsome  parish  church. 

AC<IUI  (anc.  Aqua  Statiellm\  a  town  of 
Italy,  capital  of  u  distrirt  of  tlie  same  name,  in 
the  Piedmontese  province  ol  Alessandria,  on  tiio 
loft  bank  of  the  Bormida,  18  m.  S.  of  Alessan- 
dria ;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  much  frequented 
by  invalids  for  its  famous  hot  sulphur  springs, 
which  were  well  known  to  tiia  ancient  ao^ 
man.s.  The  remains  of  a  lioman  atjneduct  are 
amouK  its  curiosities.  It  contains  many  hand- 
some onildings,  among  them  a  catheditd,  eon* 
vents,  a  college,  and  a  theological  seminary. 

ACRE  (Lat.  ager,  Ger.  aeier,  a  cultiva- 
ted field),  a  standard  measure  of  land,  con- 
sisting in  England  and  the  United  Stales  of 
■  4^840  s<iuare  yards,  or  4.3,Cf»4  st^uare  feet  In 
surveying,  it  is  i  i)ni[u)sed  of  10  square  chains 
I  the  measuring  chain  being  06  feet  long.  There 
I  are  640  acres  in  an  Engliui  statute  square  roile^ 
Tlie  Scotch  acre  is  1"27  of  the  Englisli,  and  the 
I  Irish  1'62;  the  French  and  Belgian  hectare, 
I  2-47,  and  the  arpent  0-99  (Geneva,  1-87); 
'  the  Swiss  fau.x,  1M'>2;  the  Spanish  fancgada, 
j  1  -06 ;  the  Portuguese  gueira,  1  43 ;  the  Aus- 
j  trian  joch,  1*42;  the  Danish  tocnde,  5-50;  the 
Swedish  tunneland,  1'13;  the  liDssian  de.sia- 
tino,  2"70.    The  morgen  of  Ciermany  is  gen- 
erally about  0*65  of  an  acre,  but  it  has  hereto- 
fore varied  in  the  different  .states  from  0  (13  to 
I  2-40;  in  Holland  it  is  2  lu,  and  in  Poland  PSS. 
I  The  moggia  of  Naples  is  0  83  of  an  acre  ;  the 
I  giomate  of  Sardinia,  0*93  ;  the  saccata  of  Tus- 
cany, 122.    The  ancient  Roman  jugerum  was 
0'66  of  an  acre,  and  the  Greek  plethron  0  -^^ 
ACRE,  or  8U  /csa  d'Acn  (called  Acea  by  the 
Turks,  Atck»  in  Seriptnre,  and  Act  and  PttHf 
1  mau  by  the  Greeks),  a  seaport  town  of  Sjiiai 
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Jf.  of  Mt.  Carmel,  84  m.  S.  of  Bevront,  in  lat. 

54'  N.,  Ion.  35°  4'  E. ;  pop.  about  5,000.  It 
iion  an  almost  trian^rnlar  peninsuhi.  nnd  on  the 
land  side  is  surrounded  with  benutifiil  new  forti- 
fications; remains  of  the  old  fortitiontions  still 
project  from  the  sea.  Its  harbor  is  the  best 
OQ  that  part  of  the  roast,  although  very  shal- 
low. The  place  is  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  Per- 
Mans,  and  Ptolemies,  and  is  renowned  for  its 
desperate  sieges  and  defences.  In  1104  it  was 
taken  by  the  (ienoese,  from  whom  Saladin  re- 
took it  in  1 187.  The  assault  upon  it  by  Rich- 
ard Ccpor  de  Lion  in  1191  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  feats  in  the  crusades.  After  its  cap- 
tore  by  the  Christians  in  that  year,  it  remained 
in  the  custody  of  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who 
fortitied  it  strongly,  till  1291,  when  they  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  it  by  the  sultan  of 
EgypL  The  Turks  occupied  it  early  in  the 
16rfi  century.  In  1799,  supported  by  Sidney 
^mith  and  a  few  British  sailors,  they  kept  Bona- 
l>arte  and  the  French  army  at  bay  for  CO  days, 
wben  he  raised  the  siege  and  retreated.  In 
1)i32.  when  Mehemet  Ali  revolted  from  the 
I'orte  and  seized  upon  Syria,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
ffttr  a  long  siege,  took  Acre  by  storm.  In 
1839  Syria  was  restored  to  Turkey,  but  Ibrahim 
reftjsed  to  evacuate  Acre  till  after  a  bombard- 
ment by  the  combined  British,  Austrian,  and 
Torkish  squadrons,  Nov.  4,  1840. 

ICtELllS,  Israel,  a  Swedish  clergyman,  bom 
Dec.  2o,  1714,  died  April  25,  1800.  "  He  studied 
in  UpsaL,  and  was  ordained  in  1743.  In  1749 
He  was  appointed  provost  of  the  Swe<li.sh  con- 
(fregatious  on  the  I>elaware,  and  pastor  of  Rac- 
foon  and  Pensneck,  and  subse(|uently  of  Chris- 
tiana. He  managed  the  ecclesiastical  aftairs 
of  Uie  Swedish  colonists,  which  he  found 


in  great  disorder,  with  zeal  and  i)rudcnce. 
Ill  health,  however,  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  situation  in  1756,  and  return  to  Sweden. 
The  king  bestowed  upon  him  a  large  pension, 
and  the  lucrative  living  of  Fellingsbro.  Be- 
sides some  articles  on  American  affairs  in 
the  Swedish  journals,  and  numerous  religious 
works,  Acrelius  published  a  description  of  the 
Swedish  colonies  in  America  (4to,  1759). 

iCROCERAUNIA  (Gr.  dxpov,  peak,  and  Kf/>avv(J<-, 
thunderbolt),  in  ancient  geography,  the  N.  W. 
extremity  (now  Cape  Linguutta)  of  the  Cerau- 
nian  mountains  in  E|)irus,  so  called  from  its 
being  often  struck  by  lightning.  The  name  is 
sometimes  imj»roperly  applied  to  the  wholo 
range.    (See  Ceraunian  Mouxtai.vs.) 

ACROPOLIS  (Gr.),  the  highest  \>o'mt  of  a  city, 
or  its  cit4idel,  usually  on  a  rwk  or  hill.  The 
ruins  of  the  most  celebrated,  that  of  Athens, 
still  exist  for  the  delight  of  travellers.  It  had 
five  gates,  the  principal  a  splendid  structure  of 
Pentelican  marble,  and  within  its  bounds  still 
stands  the  Parthenon  or  temple  of  Minerva. 

ACT.   See  Bill. 

ACTA  DICRIIfA  (Lat.,  daily  doings),  the  name 
of  daily  reports  issue<l  in  ancient  Rome,  chiefly 
under  the  empire.  They  were  published  by 
authority,  and  contained  a  brief  chronicle  of 
the  proceedings  at  public  a.ssem])lies,  and  in 
the  tribunals  both  civil  and  criminal,  together 
with  a  register  of  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
and  some  other  interesting  matter.  Divorces, 
being  matter  of  scandal,  were  a  staple  item  of 
domestic  intelligence  in  an  ago  when  printing 
was  unknown.  The  circulation  must  Imve  been 
very  limited,  and  the  transcripts  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  the  patricians.  Reporters  {actuarii) 
were  employed  to  procure  interesting  news  not 
i  to  be  found  iu  official  registers. 
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ICTUOJf,  in  Greek  mytholo{»T,  a  hunter, 
granUaun  of  Cadmas,  who,  for  the  crime  of 
watching  Diina  whOe  balUiig^  wm  trail*' 
fnnned  into  a  Btag,  and  dATonrod  by  his  own 
hounds. 

iCri  IBVDITOBllI  (the  tranaaotlons  of  the 

learned),  the  title  of  the  tirst  literary  journal 
of  Germany,  founded  in  1682  by  Otto  Mencke, 
professor  in  the  university  of  Leipsic,  and  sev- 
eral aasociates,  and  piil'Iishcd  montlilv  iti  T^utin. 
It  remained  in  the  hund^  uf  the  Aienckc  family 
and  preserved  its  reputation  until,  in  1754,  it 
fell  under  the  charfre  of  Proffssor  Hel,  who  man- 

2{ed  it  so  negligently  that  it  lust  character  and 
ronlation.  The  calamities  of  the  »even  years' 
war  also  opernted  against  it,  and  it  lanj^uished 
till  1782,  when  the  last  volume  appeared, 
which,  however,  only  broui^ht  up  the  review 
to  1V76.  The  whole  collection  is  contained  in 
117  vols.  4to.  In  1732  the  title  was  changed 
to  JV«Mi  Acta  Eruditorum.  The  work  having 
Tiiot  the  ai>prol)ation  of  the  critics  of  foreign 
countries,  and  its  convenience  being  undenia- 
ble, a  numerous  raoe  of  fanitators  soon  q»ning 
np  in  France,  Gernianv,  and  En^'Iaii<l 

ACTA  SAKCTOKIM,  ieU  Mart)  ran,  lUrtjraltgy. 
The  ancient  church  gave  the  name  Aeia  Mar- 
tyrnm,  or  "  Acts  of  tlie  Martyrs,''  to  the  records 
of  the  lives  and  suflerings  of  the  martyrs  which 
were  kept  for  the  edification  of  the  faithfbl. 
The  oldest  acts  extant  are  those  referring  to 
the  deatli  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioeh  (1U7). 
When  to  the  Uvea  of  the  martyrs  those  of 
other  pious  men  Were  added,  the  collections  re- 
ceived the  name  AcUi  Smictorum,  "  Act-s  of  the 
Saints.**  The  deaths  of  pious  men,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances atteiidin;;  their  death,  being  com- 
municate<l  by  the  various  Cbristian  congrega- 
tions to  each  other,  an  alpha! K-tical  list  was  oc- 
casionally hung  up  in  tlie  churches  to  keep 
their  names  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
brethren.  These  lists  grew  into  brief  biogra- 
phies, and  at  length  the  institution  of  canoniza- 
tion and  the  iledication  of  particular  days  to  the 
memory  of  the  s^iints  introduced  their  names 
andhistories  into  the  bri-viary  and  niissal.  The 
oldest  collection  of  the  acts  ot  the  iii.irtyrs  was 
compiled  by  the  church  historian  I.u  .  Uius  in 
his  two  works  iJe  Martyrihnu  Pu/iftf  inw  iin<l 
Syna(jo<je  Marty  riorum.  Collections  uf  the 
most  important  liree  were  made  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury by  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  in  the  10th  by 
Simeon  Metaphrastes.  A  more  critical  treat- 
ment is  found  in  the  S4in<'tuarium  of  Roninus 
MombritittS,  and  particularly  in  Ruinart's  Acta 
Martyrum  Sincera  (fol.,  Paris,  1G8!>).  By 
far  the  most  celebrated  collection  of  the  lives  | 
of  saints  is  that  commenced  by  the  Jesuit 
Bolland  (died  1G65>,  and  still  continued  by  a  ; 
society  of  Jesuits,  called  Rollandists.  In  fact, 
this  collection  is  so  much  more  important  than 
any  other  work  of  the  kind,  that  in  the  history 
of  literature  it  alone  is  understood  by  Uiename 
Acta •  Sanctorum.   (See  Bolland.) 

AfllAIf  C!AHI8»  in  Roman  anUquity,  solemn 
gamea  inatitated  by  Angutaa  in  memory  of 


his  victory  over  Mark  Antony  at  Actiom,  SI 
B.  G.,  held  every  tilth  year,  and  celebrated  in 
honor  of  Apollo,  snmamed  Aetina. 

ACTHVIA  (Gr.  a«r/f,  ray),  a  pentis  <.f  mariiio 
radiated  animals,  commonly  called  sea  anem- 
ones, from  their  resemblance  to  flowera. 
They  are  fleshy  polyps,  ti-niud  z-m nthoria  hx 
De  Rlainville,  and  eoophyta  hdiutUhoidea  by 
Dr.  Jolmston.  The  body  is  regtdar  and  sooie- 
what  like  a  Huwer  in  fonn,  more  or  less  elon- 
gated and  very  contractile,  enabling  it  to  u»- 
snmo  a  great  variety  ot  shapes.  It  has  a  sao- 
shaped  digestive 'apitaratiis,  with  an  oval  ori- 
tice,  surrounded  by  tubular  tentacles  of  vari- 
ous forma.  In  many  spedea  tlie  base  of  the 
body  acts  aa  a  ancki-r,  by  means  of  which  they 
adhere  to  rooks,  stones,  <dicc.,  while  the  opposite 


extremity  presents  a  disk  with  a  central  ori- 
fice. Thia  ia  surrounded  by  tentacles  either  in 
a  single  row  or  in  several  rows,  which  act  as 
so  many  arras  by  which  the  animal  seizor  its 
prey  and  drags  it  into  his  mouth.  Its  only  or- 
gan, the  stomach,  performs  almost  all  the 
functions  of  animal  life;  this  has,  besides  its 
opening  from  the  raoutli,  one  at  the  bottom 
communicating  with  the  general  cavity  of  tlie 
body,  which  may  be  shot  at  will,  making  a 
closed  sac  where  diu'estion  is  rapidly  perform- 
ed by  means  of  active  secretions.  Tho  lower 
cavity  is  diTided  by  folds  running  fVom  the  dr- 
ciiniference  toward  the  <■»  iitn-,  from  top  to 
bottom  of  tho  animal,  tho  food  circulatins 
freely  among  Uiese  partitiona  by  tiie  aettofAM 
vibratory  cUia  on  their  walla.  DigeetioQ  is 
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eoiul'inod  with  a  lund  of  drcnlation ;  they 
hsTe  no  blixxl,  no  veasels,  no  respiration  other 
tlun  that  effected  hr  the  currents  of  water  in 
the  interior,  doubtless  accompanied  by  n 
dmgo  of  substance.  The  surface  of  the  ten- 
tides  is  thickly  studded  with  microscopic  vi- 
bntile  cilia  in  constant  motion,  causing  cur- 
RBts  which  bring  to  them  their  microscopic 
food,  sweeping  a  space  of  several  inches. 
Bich  tentacle  is  .i  tulio.  with  longitadinal  and 
oireolar  tihres,  by  which  it  can  bo  shortened, 
It'D^hened,  and  moved  in  all  directions.  Upon 
the  tonuvcles  are  great  numbers  of  microscoi>ic 
so-c&Ued  lasso  cells,*'  each  containing  a  long 
hoUow  thread  coiled  spirally  within  it,  which 
can  be  suddenly  thrust  out,  benumbing  and 
arresting  shrimps  and  small  fish  incautiously 
venturing  too  near  these  innumerable  and  in- 
visible threads,  and  enabling  the  tentacles  to 
seize  and  convey  them  to  the  central  mouth. 
Smilarly  armed  threads  may  also  bo  projected 
from  the  sides  of  tiie  body.  The  eggs  are  very 
nnmerousj  being  in  bunches  on  the  inaide  of 
tiM  partitions  until  ready  to  he  hatched,  when 
tliey  escape  through  the  stomach  and  inoutli, 
or  through  the  tentuclcH,  into  the  water,  giving 


rise  to  creatures  like  themselves,  onljr  with 
ftvertentadea,  wMeb  are  in  nraraplee  of  five. 

The  young  one  has  only  five,  one  in  Ch6  lino  of 
the  moath  and  the  others  in  two  pain  later- 
•Dj;  so  that  eren  here  there  it  an  indication 

ef  bilator.il  syTTiinetry.  with  definition  of  an- 
terior and  posterior  regions.  The  actinia  is 
the  type  of  the  tingle  polyp,  as  distinguished 
from  the  coiiiiiouml  coral  polyps.  It  prey.s 
Toracioosly  on  small  crabs  and  mollusks,  and 
vheo  widtiBf  for  Its  rietims  these  arms  are 
expandi'il  like  the  petals  of  a  tlou  or,  and.  boinpr 
tinted  with  very  brilliant  colors,  they  present 
an  elegant  appearance^  The  actinia  aeixes 
animals  apparently  8ui>erior  in  strength  and 
l>alt  engulfs  them  ia  its  sao  or  stomach,  and 
diftt^nding  iteelf  to  a  great  degree,  digeatstiiem 
rapi<lly,  dt<»ffori.'insr  the  shells  and  harder  parts 
of  the  victim  when  the  softer  parts  have  been 
MDsamod.  Seme  actinisa  are  nxed,  and  others 
ttefree.  Tlic  external  tunic  of  the  body  pre- 
Mtttsboth  longitudinal  and  transverse  muscular 
fibres,  covered  hj  a  layer  of  skin  or  mnoons 
•aemhrano.  Xfrvons  fibres  have  also  been  de- 
tected, and  the  sensibility  of  the  animal  is  ex- 
^nbm;  thej  ootttndeTcn  when  a  dark  dmid 
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passes  over  them.  Thej  may  be  seen  at  low 

water,  clustered  upon  rocks  and  masses  of 
stone,  which  thoy  cover,  as  with  flowers. 
There  they  remain  tenacioiisly  adlwing  by 

their  base.  They  are,  however,  capable  of 
moving  from  one  spot  to  another ;  and  in  win- 
ter they  seek  deeper  watc-r,  where  the  changea 
of  temperature  do  not  atiect  them. — The  sea 
anemone  is  very  common  on  the  southern 
shores  of  England  and  on  the  Nt  w  England 
coasts;  and  one  species  (a<r^ln}a  Jordaica),  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Italians.  The  fringed 
actinia  (jnetridium\  the  most  common  on  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  North  America,  is,  in  large 
specimens,  about  4  inches  high  and  3  inches 
across  the  expanded  disk.  They  are  found  of  va- 
rious colors,  pink,  brown,  purple,  whitish,  and 
orange,  in  pools  among  the  rocks,  flooded  at 
high  tide,  and  overhung  by  seaweeds.  In  an- 
thea eerem,  of  the  British  coast,  there  is  no 
power  of  retracting  the  long  tentacles  within 
the  body ;  the  body  is  of  a  light  chestnut  color, 
and  the  nnmerons  tentacles  usually  sea-green 
lilipcd  with  red.  It  is  of  about  the  size  of  our 
fringed  actinia.  —  See  *'  British  Sea  Anem- 
ones,'* by  Philip  Henry  Goese  fLondon,  1860X 
ami  Coral  and  Coral  Islands,"  by  James  D. 
Dana  fNew  York,  1872). 

AfrDflSM  (6r.  4«r/r,  a  ray  of  light),  the  pe- 
culiar property  or  furco  of  that  portion  of  the 
sun's  rays  which  produces  the  coemical  etfeots 
shown  In  photography.  That  the  actinic  rays 

are  ditferent  from  those  which  produce  heat  and 
light  was  shown  as  for  back  as  1842  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Draper  of  New  York,  who  recognised 
in  them  a  new  principle  or  force,  for  which  ho 
proposed  the  name  of  tithonicity,  and  for  the 
rays  that  of  titSionic  The  name  now  adopted 
wn.-t  friv(n  by  Mr.  K.  Hunt  of  England.  It  is 
found  that  actinism  does  not  exist  in  the  most 
lumfaiOQs  rays  of  light,  and  that  these  rays  ao- 
tually  tend  to  prevent  the  peculiar  efl^ectsof 
this  force  upon  inorganic  matter.  The  quan- 
tity of  actinism  in  the  snn^s  rays  varies  with 
the  time  of  day  and  with  the  Hca,sons.  It 
is  intercepted  by  red,  orange,  and  yellow  glass; 
hence  photographers  now  nse  glass  of  these 
colors  to  admit  light  to  t1:eir  so-called  dark 
rooms.  Such  glass  transmits  the  solar  heat, 
while  bhie  and  violet  glass,  which  transmit  Ht- 
tlo  or  nothing  of  this  heat,  transmit  the  actinio 
rays.  The  reason  of  this  has  been  explained 
by  experiments  in  taking  photographs  of  the 
'  solnr  spertnim ;  they  proved  that  no  actinism 
I  exists  in  tlio  red,  orange,  aud  yellow  rays,  that 
it  commencee  feebly  in  the  green,  iMoomee 
stronger  in  the  bine,  and  is  strongest  in  the 
violet ;  but  what  is  remarkable,  it  is  also  found 
to  extend  hr  beyond  the  latter  color,  in  the 
dark  space  entirely  outside  the  visible  spec- 
trum. In  photographing  the  spectroscopic 
lines,  it  is  found  tiiat  tiiis  dark  space  oontaina 
scores  of  them  as  well  as  the  visible  part  of 
the  spectrum,  and  it  appears  that  the  only  rca- 
sm  tbat  we  do  not  see  fheae  nitm-eotinio  rays 
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is  that  the  liquids  in  onr  eyes  cannot  transmit 
waves  of  such  prent  velocity;  when  this  vilo- 
city  is  decreased  by  throwing  the  spectrum  on 
iome  flaoreecent  Babstanoe,  w  pftper,  painted 
with  a  sohition  of  quinine,  or  on  uranium  plass, 
th(-  lines  may  bo  rendered  viisible.  Tlie  so- 
cnlled  lluorescent  aabfltanoea  redaoe  the  ve- 
locity of  the  luminous  waves  falling  on  them; 
in  fact,  they  emit  luminous  waves  of  a  less  ve- 
locity than  those  by  which  they  arc  illuminated. 
Mr.  Hutherfurd  of  New  York  has  made  the 
most  elaborate  photi>{?raphs  of  all  the  lines  in 
the  actinic  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the 
invi«ble  as  well  as  the  viaiblo,  to  the  number 
of  several  thousand.  A  few  of  theae  lines  arc 
T^raaented  in  the  apeotmm  giTenJierei  of 
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which  only  the  portion  from  A  to  H  is  vi-^ible, 
while  that  from  U  to  P  is  invisible,  but  may 
be  photoiH'aphed,  oven  to  a  fbiiher  extent  than 
Is  here  represente<l.  The  height  of  the  un- 
ahaded  curve  below  reprcsent-s  tiie  intenfflty  of 
the  light  hi  the  oorrespon<ling  portion  aboTe, 
while  the  height  of  the  shaded  curve  represents 
the  intensity  of  the  actinic  action.  It  is  seen 
that  while  the  strongest  light  is  in  the  yellow 
between  the  lines  I)  and  V.,  there  is  n  total  ab- 
sence of  actinism  here:  the  strongest  actinism 
ia  finmd  nearthe  lines  H,  where  there  is  aoareely 
any  light  left,  so  that  the  spectrum  dwindles 
down  in  darkness  at  that  spot,  while  this  ac- 
tinism extende  alwnt  twice  the  length  of  the 
visible  spectrum. — In  regard  to  the  a.sserted 
action  of  the  actinic  rays  on  germination  and 
tiie  growth  of  plants,  the  most  conscientious 
cxj)erirnent-;  have  proved  that  only  darkness 
promotes  germination,  and  that  plants  want  for 
their  growth  not  tliat  light  alone  from  which 
the  heated  rays  have  been  eliminated  by  pass- 
ing it  through  blue  or  violet  glass.  Such  glass 
oannot  increase  the  actinic  power,  bnt  only  de- 
crease the  light  and  heat,  and  cxiierience  has 
shown  that  most  plants  sutler  decidedly  by  such 
treatment ;  that  the  green  coloring  matter  of 
the  leaves,  of  which  the  chlorophyline  is  the 
most  important,  needs  the  red  rays  for  its  pro- 
motion; and  that  all  plaata  mnat^  in  order  to 
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prosper,  have  the  benefit  of  the  ftall  nnadnhe- 

rated  solar  light. 

ACTLN'OMETEK,  the  name  generally  but  im- 
properly applied  to  a  thermouMter  intended  to 
mea.sure  tlie  heat  of  the  solar  rays.  The  first 
so-called  actinometer  was  made  by  Sir  Jolm 
Her.schel  in  1825,  and  consisted  of  a  thermom- 
eter with  a  large  bulb  filled  witli  the  blue 
solution  of  the  ammonia  sulphate  of  copper, 
enclosed  in  a  box  with  plate  glass  on  top. 
When  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  the  expansion 
of  the  liquid  indicates  their  intensity.  The 
instrument  is  nearly  identical  in  its  results 
with  that  of  Pouillet,  which  he  calls  pyrheli- 
ometer.  Recently  an  ordinary  mercurial  ther- 
mometer enclosed  in  a  box,  and  used  alter- 
nately in  the  shade  and  in  sunshine,  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  under  the 
name  of  actinometer. — A  true  actinometer  is 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  actinic  or  chemi- 
cal power  of  the  solar  rays.  The  first  contri- 
vance to  etlect  this  object  was  the  darkening  of 
a  surface  sensitized  by  chloride  of  silver.  The 
difficulty  hero  was  to  make  a  preparation 
which  was  always  uniformly  sensitive.  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  of  New  York  discovered  the 
important  IkA  that  of  a  mixture  of  equal  vol- 
umes (if  chloi^  and  hydrogen,  the  amount 
combining  to  form  ehlorhydrio  acid  is  directlj 
pro[>ortional  to  the  actinic  intensity  of  the 
light  and  the  time  of  exposure.  He  made  use 
of  this  property  for  the  purpose  of  practical 
actinometry ;  while  recently  Bonsen  and  Roe> 
coe  have  devised  an  ai  tinonieter  based  on  tho 
very  same  princij^le,  and  giving  results  of  the 
most  atMolute  scientifio  accuracy.  There  are, 
however,  many  other  actions  of  this  kind 
known  in  chemistry  which  may  be  more  con- 
veniently  employea.  A  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  and  oxalie  arid  will  remain  clear  iu  the 
dark,  while  gold  is  precipitated  by  exposure  to 
aetimc  rays,  the  amount  of  gold  being  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  tlie  rays  and  the  time 
of  exposure,  tiee  riulosophical  Transactiona,'* 
1859,  p.  879;  185S,  p.  189. 

ACTIO\,  the  fonnal  demand  of  one's  right 
from  another  in  a  court.  In  the  lioman  law 
action  is  defined  to  be  either  the  right  whidh 
one  has  of  seeking  in  a  judicial  tribunal  that 
which  is  his  due,  or  the  pursuit  itself,  or  tiio 
exercise  of  the  right.  In  onr  law  the  pursait 
of  the  remedy  is  properly  the  action,  and  tlie 
right  on  which  it  rests  is  the  cause  of  action. 
In  its  usual  sense  the  word  desoribeo  all  liie 
proceedings  incident  to  the  demand  of  tho 
right,  including  the  a4H>dication  of  the  court 
upon  it. — ^As  actions  are  appeals  to  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state,  to  decide  upon  the  matters 
m  controversy  between  the  parties,  they  arei 
except  where  recent  reforms  in  procedure  have 
changed  the  practice,  commenced  by  writs  is- 
sued out  of  courts,  in  the  name  of  the  sov- 
ereign, or  of  the  judges  as  his  representativea, 
calling  upon  the  defendant  to  come  into  court 
and  answer,  buch  writs  still  remain  in  many 
of  the  statea  and  in  moat  of  the  tonrta  of  the 
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Unikd  States.  But  in  Xew  Ytirk,  and  other 
states  which  have  imitated  its  procedure,  the 
action  18  commenced  by  a  simple  notice  or  Mun« 
Tnon-4  siirntd  l)v  the  jilaintitf  or  his  attorneys; 
tiiough  it  is  not  to  be  imderstood  that  the  theory 
of  m  action,  as  inroking  or  wt^ng  in  motion 
the  sovereicrn  power  of  tae  sf.itc,  \<  in  any  re- 
spect changed. — The  New  York  code  duliuea  an 
action  as  an  ordinary  proceeding  in  a  court  of 
jn-tire.  hy  which  one  party  prosecutes  another 
j<arty  for  the  enforc.ement  or  prot<*ction  of  a 
rikdit,  the  redreas  or  prevention  of  a  wronp.  or 
thf  punisliment  of  a  puhlie  of^\ m  e.  Tiiis  def- 
inition suggests  the  chief  division  of  actions, 
namely,  into  civil  and  criminal  actions.  A 
civil  action  may  he  broiifrht  hy  a  i>rivato  per- 
son; hilt  in  criminal  actions  in  the  proper 
sense,  namely,  proceedings  for  the  punishment 
"f  crimes,  the  state  or  tlie  peoph>,  that  is,  tlie 
wrereign  power,  is  the  piuiutitl"  or  prosei  utor. 
An  individaal  can  sustain  an  action  whicti  re> 
lates  to  a  criminal  otVence  only  when  he  has 
suffered  from  it  some  ii\jury  peculiar  to  him- 
mU.  Thus  no  private  person,  bat  oalj  the 
people,  can  hrin^  an  action  for  a  public  nui- 
sance; hut  it  the  puhhc  wrous;  iutlicts  a  special 
ix^ory  on  the  individual,  ho  may  have  his  nri- 
vate  action  for  that.  In  respect  to  the  higner 
grades  of  criminal  offences,  it  is  the  general 
prine^e  at  least  of  the  law,  thou$;h  no  very 
certain  rule  about  the  matter  can  be  given,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  American  law, 
that  the  private  remedy  for  the  especial  iivjurv 
mast  be  postponed  until  after  the  individual 
has  done  iiis  duty  to  the  public  by  setting  afoot 
a  public  prosecution  of  the  crime.  —  It  is  said, 
in  general  terms,  that  for  every  wrong  the  law 

Srovidcs  a  remedy  by  action ;  and,  rightly  un- 
erstood,  this  is  true.  Hut  tiiere  is  not  a 
ranedy  or  action  for  every  iiuury.  It  is  only 
tat  those  acts  which  are  ii^ories  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  law,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
are  wrongs  in  a  l^^al  sense,  that  the  law  gives 
redress  by  acdons.  As  the  Latin  phrase  is, 
there  may  be  damivnn  ahmpif  injuria^  that  is 
toaay,  damage  or  iiyury,  but  yet  no  l^al 
wrong.  So  where  the  harmftil  act  is  done  oy 
•^ne  in  tlie  exert-i-c  of  a  function  or  authority 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  witltin 
it*  Ihnits,  and  without  any  unit  on  his  part  or 
for  lii- ]M  r-i>nal  licncfit.  no  action  lies  ajrainst 
biro  lur  tlie  iiyury.  Thus  no  action  will  lie 
against  a  judge  of  a  court  of  record  for  an  act 
done  hy  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  of- 
fice; and  this  is  true  even  if  he  acts  without 
jwiadietion  in  fact,  unless  he  Icnew,  or  had  the 
means  of  knowin;:  and  so  ought  to  have  kn»)wn, 
the  defect  of  juri-diction ;  and  it  lies  upon 
thepluntiffin  any  such  case  to  ])roye  these  es- 
sential facts.  This  princijde  appHes  to  the  case 
of  all  persona  intrusted  with  tlie  performance 
of  public  duties  or  flouDCtions,  and  exercising 
them  without  any  personal  eniohiiiunt.  who, 
without  malice,  negligence,  or  otlier  fault  in 
the  exercise  of  such  duties,  inflict  iiynry  upon 
iadiridoals. — ^No  action  can  be  maintained  by 


a  citizen  against  a  sovereign  without  its  ex- 
press consdot;  therefore,  as  a  rule,  no  suit 
can  be  brought  by  an  individnal  against  the  * 

state  or  the  United  States.  Causes  of  action 
against  these  must  be  presented  by  petition  or 
some  |>roceeding  of  that  character.  The 
United  States  receives  demands  of  this  charac- 
ter in  its  court  of  claims.  Nor  will  the  courts 
of  a  state  ordinarily  ^Dtertain  actions  against 
foreifrn  states  or  sovereigns,  for  anything  done 
or  omitted  by  them  in  their  public  character. 
Claims  of  this  sort  are  properly  the  province 
of  diplomatic  negotiation. — As  injuries  are  nu- 
merous and  various,  so  tlie  character  and  forms 
of  actitms  are  manifold.  Many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  forms,  which  made  certain  technical 
te.nts  essential  to  their  maintenance,  have  been 
wisely  abolished.  It  has  iKnm  attempted  in 
New  York  to  get  rid  of  all  distinctive  forms. 
There,  every  otlier  than  a  criminal  action  is  a 
oiril  action.  Tliere  is  no  other  .>i  >]n.'(ifio 
name  for  it,  and  the  design  of  the  ccnle  is  t<' 
give  hy  this  single  action  every  kind  of  remedy 
or  relief  which  can  be  sought  in  civil  causes- 
Hut  the  characteristics  of  the  old  forms  of  ac- 
tions remain,  never tliele&s,  and  as  they  must, 
they  still  determine  the  forms  of  the  one  ac- 
tion ;  so  that  its  characteristic  shapes  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  the  old  forms  of  which  it  has 
extinguished  the  names. 

ACni'M  (now  La  Punta\  a  prom<mtory  and 
village  in  Acamania,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambra<Man  gulf,  near  which  Octavius,  afterward 
Augustus,  vanquished  Mark  Antony,  Sept.  2, 
81  n.  C,  in  a  great  naval  engagement  which 
decided  tlie  question  of  universal  dominion, 
and  made  the  victor  emperor.  The  generals 
had  nearly  equal  armies  on  opporite  rides  of 
the  hay,  hut  these  took  no  part  in  the  coin]»at. 
Octavius  had  200  shipsi  Antony  220.  (Jleo* 
patra  reinforced  Antony  with  60  ships,  and  he 
imprudently  olfered  a  naval  battle  to  Octaviu>». 
Agrippa,  tile  admiral  of  Octavius,  by  a  rapid 
mancDvre,  soon  put  to  flight  Cleopatra  with  ner 
galleys.  The  voluptuous  Antony  fulhiwed  her 
with  a  few  ships.  His  tieet,  det^urtcd  by  '\\a 
leader,  surrendered,  and  his  army  did  the  like 
after  waiting  seven  day<  fur  hi'^  return. 

ACTOK.  Sir  Jsha  Fraacb  Edward,  Neapolitan 
prime  mmister,  bom  In  1736,  died  in  Pdermo^ 
Aug.  12,  1811.  He  has  hccn  often  erroneously 
called  Joseph,  the  name  of  his  brother.  Hu 
immediate  ancestors  were  London  merchants, 
descendants  of  an  Kn;:lish  ctnintry  gentleman, 
Edward  Acttin,  who  was  created  a  han»net  on 
account  <if  his  fidelity  to  Charles  I.  Sir  John, 
who  inherite<l  the  title  in  ITl'l.  was  in  the  iia\  al 
service  successively  of  France,  Tuscany,  and 
Naples,  where  be  became  a  favorite  of  Queen 
Caroline,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  post  of  ytre- 

I  mier  of  King  Ferdinand.  lie  had  intimate 
relations  with  the  En;;Ii-h  anil»assador  and  his 
wife,  Sir  William  and  I.ady  llaniilton,  and  was 

I  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  French  revolution. 

'  His  adniinistratiMHI  was  despotic  an<l  cruel. 

:  In  17U8  he  aooompanied  King  Ferdinand  in 
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fhe  expedition  of  the  Austrian  General  Mack 
against  the  Erencb.  lie  lubt  bis  prestige  after 
the  diantrotit  reenlt  of  the  campaign,  and  was 

finally  in  1 80(1  ousted  from  power. — Ilis  second 
son,  CuABLsa  Jamdabius  Eowako  (180S-'47), 
became  a  cardinal  in  1842.  Sir  Jdurs  brother, 

Joi^EPii  Edwakd,  was  a  lientenant  frenenil  in 
the  Neapolitan  service,  and  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  several  distingnished  naval  officers; 
and  the  Italian  minister  of  tiKiriiU'  in  1869-'70, 
Kear  Admiral  Geoboe  Actox,  and  .several  other 
officers  of  the  present  day,  residents  of  Naples, 
are  members  of  the  same  family.  Sir  .lohn 
Francis  Edward  Acton  wu.s  Niu;ceeded  as  7tli 
baronet  by  his  son  Fkrdixand  RichakdEdwakd 
(l«01-';{7),  who  married  in  Paris  in  1H:5'2  the 
only  child  of  the  duke  of  Dalberir,  and  assumed 
^  name  of  Dalbei^- Acton.  His  widow  be- 
came in  1840  tlic*  wife  of  the  present  Earl 
Granville,  and  died  in  1860. — 8ir  Juh.v  Eme- 
Bio  Edward  Dalbbbo-Actox,  born  Jan.  10, 
1«:U.  studied  from  IB.")!)  to  1854  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Manicb,  made  then  with  his  stepfather 
Lord  Granville  n  t4)ur  tiirou^'h  the  United 
States,  and  married  in  iHt;.')  a  (laughter  of 
Count  Arco-Valley  of  Munich.  He  founded 
in  1861  the  "Home  and  Foreign  Review,"  an 
organ  of  the  liberal  Catliolics.  and  edited  in 
1803  Matiiiee*  royaUs^  a  work  ascribed  to 
Frederiek  the  Great,  in  r^rd  to  which  there 
lias  been  mucb  controversy  in  Germany.  In 
1870  he  took  an  active  part  in  tlie  C)kl  Catholic 
movement,  and  baa  pnblisbed  in  its  support, 
in  the  (ierman  langua;ie,  Znr  (ttuchichte  (hn 
tat  lean  ittchen  ConciU  (Munich,  1871 ).  He  was 
in  18<t0  elected  member  <tf  parliament  for  Car- 
low,  Ireland ;  and  Jigain,  as  candidate  of  the 
liberal  party,  iu  1866  for  Bridgnorth,  England. 
In  iHi'i'i  he  was  made  a  pier  as  Haron  Acton. 

AtT«X  BIBNELL,  an  Kii^'lish  statute,  so 
named  because  the  parliament  at  which  it  was 

f>assed  was  held  at  Act«»n  Burnell,  a  little  vil- 
age  in  .Siiropshire.  The  date  of  the  statute  is 
Oct.  12,  1283.  It  is  the  lirst  statute  passed 
in  England  enabling  merchants  to  recover 
debts  due  to  them,  and  is  therefore  often  called 
Statutuin  Mtrcatorum,  or  statute  of  the  mer- 
diants.  By  it  the  mayor  or  the  sheriff  might 
•eiae  and  sell  the  chattels  and  latnls  of  the 
debtor,  or,  if  be  had  no  effects,  jniirlit  detain 
him  in  prison  nntil  the  debt  was  ]>ai(l.  tVcding 
him  meanwhile  <m  bread  and  water  it"  Iu  was 
too  poor  to  support  himself,  maintenance 
money  to  be  adde<l  to  the  original  debt.  The 
statute  of  Acton  Burnell  met  witli  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  sberitl's.  The  Jews  were  ex- 
eluded  from  the  beneflts  of  this  liberal  statute, 
which  was  passed  to  oncouraffe  the  •^cttlcTiit'iit 
of  foreign  merchants  in  Kngland.  Barrington 
States  that  a  similar  onlinance  was  not  passed 
in  France  till  1536.  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
The  statute  of  merchants  is  considered  an 
epoch  in  the  social  history  of  the  middle  class 
of  England,  and  indicated  their  growing  power. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  the  tit'th  book  of 
the  New  Teetament)  and  the  hut  of  those  prop- 


erly historical.  It  is  recognized  on  all  sides 
that  the  Acts  were  written  by  the  same  author 
as  the  third  Go8i>6l,  and  the  early  tradition  of 
the  church  was  tinn  and  constant  in  ascribing 
them  to  Luke.  Scbleiermacber  regarded  the 
book  as  an  aggregate  of  various  reports  by  dif* 
ferent  writers,  and  ascrilied  the  most  important 
of  these  works,  the  writer  of  which  is  charac- 
terised by  the  use  of  the  word  «■<■,  to  Timo- 
thy. This  view  was  supported  l«y  I»e  Wette. 
Bleek,  and  other  critics.  Mayrhoti"  (18;i5j  as- 
cribed the  whole  book  to  Timothy,  while 
Schwanbeck  (  fiber  dif  QutJlen  tfrr  Srhnftrn 
des  Lukas,  1847)  assumed  8ilas  to  be  the  au- 
thor. The  authenticity  and  canonical  charac- 
ter of  the  book  was  in  the  ancient  church  ouly 
denied  by  a  few  heretical  sects,  such  as  the 
Ebiraites  and  Manicbeeans,  whose  objecdoDS 
were  entirely  of  a  dogmatical,  not  of  an  histor- 
ical charackT.  Chrysostom,  however,  coin- 
plttns  that  evea  in  bia  time  the  book  was  not 
so  much  as  known.  In  modem  times  the  orit- 
ies  of  the  Tdbingen  school,  m  particular  Baur, 
Zellor,  and  Scbwegler,  aasomed  the  book  to 
have  been  written  in  the  course  of  the  2d  cen- 
tury. Those  who  &)««rt  the  autllor.•^hip  of  Luke, 
including  Renan,  variously  fix  the  time  of  writ- 
ing between  58  and  80.  The  author  dearly 
indicates  that  for  the  materials  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  book  (xvL  11  to  xxviiL  81)  hs 
has  drawn  upon  bis  own  recx>llection  or  upon 
that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  For  the  first  part 
the  author  is  l)elieved  by  some  writers  of  tie 
critical  school  to  have  made  use  of  older  writ- 
ings, and  in  particular  of  the  ai)ocryphal  book 
entitled  "Preaching  of  Pet€r." — As  reg«ld» 
the  design  of  the  Acts,  it  has  long  been  a  prev- 
alent opinion  that  Luke  intended  to  follow  np 
his  history  of  the  life  of  Ciiri>t  by  •  narrttivs 
of  the  establishment  and  early  profrro-s  of  tbd 
Christian  religion.  The  opinion  ol  Hugo  Gro- 
tius  that  this  book  was  intended  to  trace  the 
lives  of  the  two  chief  apostles.  IV-ter  and  Paul, 
has  found  many  supporters  among  the  theoIi>- 
gians.  According  to  Schneckenlmrger.  whoso 
Uehtr  dfu  Ztrtck  dtr  A jmxtt  hjfitth  irh ^'  ( 1  !^41)  is 
the  first  important  work  on  the  subject  fn>ni 
the  standpoint  of  the  critical  Oennan  scb(»ul. 
the  author  wished  to  write  an  apology  of  Paul 
against  his  Judaizing  opponents,  and  to  prove 
that  he  was  in  no  point  inferior  to  any  of 
the  other  apostles,  and  in  partii  nlar  to  Peter. 
This  theory  was  somewhat  inodilied  by  Baur, 
the  chief  of  the  Tubingen  school,  who  under- 
took to  show  that  the  Acts  had  been  compiled 
in  the  'Id  century  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  reconciliation  of  Petrine  and  Pauline  Chri.*ti- 
anity.  The  most  important  work  of  the  Tft- 
bingen  school  on  the  subject  is  that  of  ZeUsii 
Die  Apottelgeachkhte  noch  ihrem  Inhalt  «IM» 
Unpning  iridWh  vutcrgurht  (ia')4).  which 
regards  the  Acts  as  a  book  proceeding  ffOtn 
the  Pagan-Ohrlstian  par^,  and  intended  to 
purchase  the  peace  of  the  church  by  some  con- 
cessions to  the  Judaizing  Christians,  ^le  ^ 
sphred  dbaraoter  of  the  book  has  been  defended 
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tsaiiut  the  Tftltin^fen  sebool  by  Lange,  Thierech, 

Ebnird,  SchafT.  ari<l  otlic  rs ;  and  even  writers 
like  Bleek,  Do  Wette,  and  Kenan  defend  the 
tnutworthy  ehuraeter  of  the  Acts  as  a  work 
of  history.  The  stylo  l-^  pnror  than  that  of 
most  other  books  of  the  New  Xetitament;  the 
tmt  part,  however,  oontalns  a  eonsiderable 
nanibor  of  Hebraism-*.  The  Acts  inchido  the 
hi^ry  of  the  Cbriatian  church  from  ttie  day  of 
Fmteeoefc  to  the  fanprisonm^t  of  Paul  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  thi:"  dates  fif  tlio  principal 
events  reoon^^d,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
ophdoo.  (See  PAtTL.)  Besides  the  works  on 
the  Acts  already  mentioned,  those  by  l.cki- 
bosch  {Die  Compoaition  und  HaUtehun^  dtr 
ApMtehffchiOUey  1854)  and  by  Trip  (Paulu* 
ruwh  der  ApoMUJffoehiMtSt  1860)  are  or  special 
importance. 

ACIIlA,  Cristetal  it,  a  Spantsh  Jesuit  misrfoii- 
ary  in  Cliili  and  Peru,  bom  at  Burp^os  in  1597. 
lie  wa:i  ouo  of  the  early  explorers  of  the  Ama- 
lona,  hekng  attached  to  Texeira's  expedition  to 
that  river  (16:19-41 ).  with  the  special  object 
of  reporting  the  incidents  of  the  explora- 
tion. Aenfka  retamed  to  Spain  with  an  Inter- 
r-<tin2  narrative  of  it.  whieh  he  published  at 
Madrid;  but  the  distraction  of  the  country 
prerented  the  government  from  taking  any  in- 
t6re«t  in  the  colonizatif>n  of  the  repicyi  to  which 
to  much  energy  and  talent  had  been  devoted. 
He  once  more  went  to  South  America^  and 
died  on  a  joomcy  from  Panama  to  Lima. 

ICrPTXCnUE  (Lat.  ar'M,  a  needle,  and  pun- 
i)ere,  to  prick),  an  operation  introduced  by  the 
Chinese,  who  imagine  tliat  it  give^  vent  to 
acrid  vapors.  The  needles  employed  Ijv  them 
are  of  gold  or  silver,  manofao tared  under  spe> 
cial  license  from  the  emperor,  and  tlieir  use 
form.H  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  practice. 
Introduced  into  Europe  in  the  early  part  of 
thi-«  century,  the  operation  is  now  but  seldom 
performed  except  to  give  issue  to  fluids  in 
dropsy,  &c.  It  is  advocated  by  some  in  the 
treatrnt-nt  i>f  neuralgia,  especially  sciatic,  and  in 
muscular  rheumatism,  a(.;ting  in  these  cases  as 
a  cotmter-irritant  The  needles  used  are  of 
rt'?el,  2  to  4  inches  long.  Usually  but  one  is 
iii'ierted,  though  sometimes  as  many  as  2U  or 
SO.  They  are  introduced  tO  a  deptb  of  one  to 
two  inches  by  simple  ])rcssnire,  by  pressnre 
with  rotation,  or  by  ])ercu3slon.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main varies  fr(uu  a  minute  to  several  days. 
Ifwtances  are  known  where  they  have  been 
passe<l  with  impnnltj  through  vital  organs. 
Infanticide  by  acupuncture  of  the  brain  or  q>i- 
nal  cord  is  a  well  recognized  crime. 

ADA.  a  S.  W.  county  of  Idaho,  separated 
from  Oregon  by  the  Snake  river  (here  also 
called  the  Saptin);  area,  about  3,800  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  2,^75.  The  coimty  was  organ- 
ized in  1804.  Sfining  is  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  the  people.  The  total  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1869  was  $1,014,185.  There  are  three 
newspapers.  Capital,  Boi.s6  City,  which  is 
also  the  capital  of  the  territory. 


ABinU  LAB.  ooonty  of  ICentnoky,  inter- 
sected by  Green  river;  area,  A'tO  sq.  ra. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  11,005,  of  whom  1,836  were  colored. 
The  sninoe  is  hilly  and  abounds  in  ^ood  tim* 

I  her,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The 
:  productions  in  1860  were  29,613  bushels  of 
wheat,  418,806  of  com,  84,196  of  oats,  and 
'  767,895  lbs.  of  tobacco.   Water  power  is  abun- 
I  dant  and  several  manafactories  are  in  oper- 
ation.  Capital,  Oolnml^    Il»  A  N.  N.  E. 
county  of  Mi».souri,  intersected  by  Chariton 
river;  area,  670  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  11,448, 
of  whom  148  were  colored.  The  land  is  nndn- 
lating  prairie,  suited  to  the  pro<laction  of  gras.** 
I  and  grain.    In  ISGO,  654,836  bushels  of  com 
and  84,358  lbs.  of  tobacco  were  produced. 
Capital,  Kirksville.    HI.  A  S.  W.  county  of 
Iowa;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  3,982. 
Middle  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Des  HohieB, 
and  the  head  streams  of  Nodaway  river,  run 
through  it.    The  state  road  from  Fort  Des 
Moines  to  Oonncil  Bluffs  also  traTcrses  the 
county,    Capltid,  Fontanfllc. 

ADAIR,  Sir  Robrrtn,  a  British  diplomatist,  bom 
in  London,  May  24,  1768,  died  Oct  8,  1866. 
Tli-i  father,  Robert  Adair,  M'as  sergeant -surgc<m 
to  tieorge  III.    He  was  distantly  related  to 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  was  early  destined  for 
a  political  career.    He  entered  parliament  in 
1802,  and  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  whig 
politics.    In  1808  Mr.  Fox  sent  him  as  ambas- 
sador to  Vienna,  and  in  1808  Mr.  Canning, 
although  t)ppose<l  to  him  in  politics,  sent  him 
on  a  special  mission  to  Turkey,  where  he  nego- 
tiatinl  the  treaty  of  the  Dardanelles,  confluded 
I  in  1809.    lie  remained  at  Ctmstantinople  till 
I  1811,  having  been  appointed  ambassador  in 
1809.    Sir  Robert  Adair  afterward  remained 
out  of  office  till  18:31,  when  Lord  Grey  sent 
i  him  to  Belgium,  soon  after  the  erection  of  that 
country  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  was  prominent 
j  in  negotiating  peace.   He  retired  from  this  niis- 
I  sion  with  the  rank  of  privy  councillor  in  1835. 
I  lie  left  memoirs  of  his  residence  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Vienna,  written  at  the  age  of  82. 
j     ADAL,  or  JJei,  a  portion  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  between  the  Ahy-i-;inian  highlands  and 
the  Red  sea,  and  extending  from  the  bay  of 
T^arra  to  Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  from 
thence  300  m.  along  the  shore  of  the  Red  sea 
to  the  town  and  harbor  of  Miussowah;  lat.  11* 
30'  to  15"  40'  N.    It  is  inhabited  by  the  Dana- 
kil  or  Alfar,  a  Mohammedan  nation,  from  the 
most  famous  tribe  of  which.  Ad  Alii  or  Adaiel, 
its  name  Is  derived.    The  territory  of  Adal 
varies  from  120  m.  wide  at  the  bay  of  Tajurra, 
to  only  40  m.  opposite  Annesley  bay.  There 
is  a  low  tract  along  the  coast,  which  rises 
gradually  to  n  height  f)f  2.000  feet  above  the 
sea  in  a  distance  of  25  or  30  m.,  and  then  the 
ascent  is  very  rapid  to  the  table  land  of  Tigr6. 
On  the  highest  terraces  dnrra  and  barley  are 
j  cultivated  in  small  patches.    Camels,  mules, 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep  abound,  the  pasturage 
I  is  generally  good,  and  large  quantities  of  but- 
I  ter  are  annually  sent  to  Massowah,  and  thence 
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to  Arabia.  WiM  aii!in;i]-<  are  numerons,  and 
even  the  lion  and  elephant  are  occasionally 
seen.   A  large  plain,  called  Harho,  is  covered 

with  salt  throo  foot  thick,  which  is  not  only 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  but  in  Abyssinia 
as  a  currency.  Adal  is  peopled  by  many  tribes, 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  stock. 
Thuy  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  muscular  and 
fiiU  in  body,  with  roundish  face,  thick  erisp 
bla<  k  hair,  lively  eyes,  lips  thinner  than  those 
of  the  negroes,  and  short  straight  nose,  di- 
vided from  the  forehead  by  an  indentation. 
They  all  live  a  nomadic  life,  travelling  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  from  pasture  to  pasture. 
The  saltan  of  tlie  Adaiel  resides  nt  Ti^nrra, 
and  the  sultan  of  the  Mudaito  Danakil  at  Anssa, 
near  the  Hawash,  80  ra.  W.  by  S.  of  Tjyurra. 
Salt  is  the  oolj  commodity  exported. 

ADALBERT.  I.  Or  Aldebert,  a  Franki.-ili  bishop 
and  missionary  to  the  German  pagans  before 
the  middle  of  the  Htii  century.  He  was  ac- 
cused ot"  heresy  l>y  St.  Boniface,  who  charged 
him  among  other  things  witii  collecting  his 
own  hair  and  nails  as  relics,  lie  was  con- 
demned by  ft  synod  held  in  74r),  and  died  in 
prison.  His  disciples  were  styled  Adall>ertines, 
or  Aldebertines.  II.  Salat,  of  Prague,  the 
apostle  of  the  Prussians,"'  died  in  W7.  He 
wa:j  educated  by  the  celebrated  Otherich  at 
Magdebnrg.  In  988  be  was  clioscn  bbhop  of 
Prague.  I)iscouraged  at  his  failure  to  convert 
the  lioheiuiaus,  he  repaired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Alexins  at  Rome.  In  993  he  waa  recMuled 
to  liis  l)ish()pric,  l»ut  after  two  years  became 
liguin  disgusted  and  left.  In  Oito  hu  baptized 
the  flitore  St.  Stephen  and  Hrst  king  of  the 
TInngariana  at  Gran.  He  sulisequently  went 
to  Poland,  and  thence  to  Prussia,  to  convert 
the  heathen,  by  whom  be  was  murdered.  III. 
Archl»is]iop  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  died  at 
Goslar,  March  17,  1U72.  He  received  his  olfKe 
in  lQ4d  from  Henry  III.,  whom  in  1046  he  ao- 
corapjmied  to  Rome.  There  he  wns  a  candi- 
date for  the  ]»apal  throne,  and  barely  I'ailed  in 
the  election.  Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  whose  behalf 
he  liad  spokf-n  in  tl>e  synod  at  Mayence  in  1040, 
made  him  in  105U  his  legate  in  tlie  north. 
Daring  the  minority  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
ho  usurped,  togetlier  with  Archbishop  Hanno 
of  Cologne,  tlie  administration  of  the  empire. 
He  became  so  oi>n()\ious  to  the  €^ennan 
princes,  tliat  in  \(u)C,  tliey  forcibly  separated 
him  from  the  i-niperor;  but  in  lOGO  he  re- 
gaine<l  hi-  pow  t  r,  and  kept  it  till  his  death. 

ADALBERT,  Ufinrlrh  Wilbrlm,  a  Prussian 
prince,  first  cousin  of  the  emperor  William, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  German  navy,  born 
Oct.  2!»,  IHll.  He  travelled  in  Eurone,  the 
East,  and  Brazil,  and  j)rinted  privately  An« 
mehinn  Behetagehnch  (Berlin,  1H47),  which  I 
has  been  translated  and  published  in  English 
(London,  184>^).  He  h(dds  high  military  rank, 
but  has  devoted  himself  to  naval  affairs,  and 
in  1854  was  made  admiral.  In  1856  he  com- 
manded the  Prussian  corvette  Danzig  on  the 
eiqpeditifm  against  the  Biff  i^tea;  hat  as  the 


Prussians  numbered  only  90  nml  tho  pirates 
500,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  losing  24  killed 
and  wounded,  and  hdng  himself  ahot  through 
the  thigh.    In  P^r>4.  during  the  Danish  war. 
he  cruised  with  his  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  at 
its  oloee  ho  was  appohited  eommander-in-chief 
of  the  national  navy.    In  1^70  he  visited  the 
English  seaports  with  a  squadron.    During  the 
Franco-German  war  hia  ahips  took  reftige  in 
'  Wilhelmshaven,  and  ho  obscn^cd  the  war  at 
the  German  headauarters. — His  wife,  Tukbbba 
Elbblkr,  rister  of  the  celebrated  Fanny,  and 
herself  a  skilful  dancer,  received  the  title  of 
baroness  von  Bamim  on  his  morganatic  mar- 
riage with  her  in  1860.   The  only  ofi^rii^f  of 
this  union,  Baron  AnAi.nKnr  vox  I3arnmv. 
I  bom  in  1641,  died  July  12,  18C0,  in  Egypt. 
I  The  adentiflo  obeervations  made  during  his 
journey  to  that  country  were  published  after 
I  ins  death  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  his  physician 
!  {Rei»e  dts  Freiherrn  A.  ran  Bemdm  dttreh 
'  Nordottt-Afrila,  Berlin,  IRf.;]). 
I     ADAUA,  or  SatUlleli  (anc.  Attalia  in  Pani- 
phylia),  a  seaport  and  the  largest  town  on  the 
'  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  gulf  of  Adalia, 
j  250  m.  S.  E.  of  {Smyrna;  pop.  about  12,000,  of 
whom  3,000  are  Greeks.    It  is  the  capital  of 
a  pa.shalic.    The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of 
I  an  amphitheatre,  the  ground  risking  to  the 
height  of  about  70  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
'  surrounded  hiy  a  double  wall  with  square  tow- 
ers about  5U  yards  apart.    The  chief  trade  is 
bx  wool,  cotton,  and  opium.  There  are  soow 
important  ancient  remains. 

ADAH,  the  lii-st  man,  the  husband  of  Eve, 
and  father  of  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth,  and  of 
unnnined  "sons  nnd  daughters.*'  YarioBS 
meanings  have  bten  ascribed  to  the  name: 
the  most  generally  recognised  is  earth-born. 
The  history  of  Ad  ini,  in  common  with  that  of 
I  tlie  whole  antediluvian  world,  as  contained  in 
I  Genesis,  is  by  some  treated  as  an  allegory, 
intended  to  convey  to  an  imcultured  people  an 
intelligible  idea  of  the  world's  creation,  and  to 
explain  some  of  the  momentous  ipiestions  in- 
volved in  this  earthly  being.  Others  contend 
for  a  hteral  interpretation  of  the  narrative. 
Fw  Swedenborg's  doctrine  on  the  satiject,  see 
New  .TEnrsAi.EM  Cht'hcii. 

ADill,  Adelphe  Charles,  a  French  composer, 
born  in  Paris,  July  24,  1808,  died  May  n,  1856. 
In  1817  he  entered  the  conservatory  in  Paris, 
became  a  skilful  pianist,  and  studied  compo- 
sition under  Reicha  and  Boieldieo.  Hi-  e  uH 
est  compositions  were  fantasias  and  variaiion^ 
for  the  pianoforte.  lie  wrote  the  opera  of 
Pierre  ct  Catherine  (1829),  and  in  18:!-:  com- 
posed a  ballet  for  London.  His  most  ijnp<^''- 
tant  work  is  the  opera  Le  PotHlbm  de  LO^V 
jntnean  (1830).  His  Sourcnirs  d'mi  mv^ititR^ 
with  bis  autobiography,  was  published  in 

ADAM,  Albrecbt,  a  German  planter  of  hattle 
pieces,  born  at  Xordlin^cn.  April  16,  178^' 
died  m  Munich,  Aug.  2»,  18G2.  He  stadied 
punting  at  Nnremherg  under  Oonrad  Zwe^* 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Aoatrian  camjMiqP' 
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vaimt  Napoleon,  and  suWqnently  entered 
tbe  service  of  £nMiie  Beanharnaw,  vioeroj  of 
Itdj,  and  painted  tiae  battle  scene  of  Loban. 
He  acooinfiauied  Eugene  in  the  campaign  of 
iSliMfiuraaMoeoow.  After  the  peaoe  he  pre- 
ptnd  a  teries  of  drawings  flhutratiTe  of  £n- 
fioes  military  career,  now  in  the  Leuchten- 
b«rg  gaUety,  SL  Petersburg,  lie  also  painted 
§mnd  gnmd  battle  pieces,  besides  bis  T>yap« 
yi't'^rtmpu  rnifittiire  in  120  lithograjjhs.  illus- 
tniiii^  the  BosMan  campaign.  Ue  hnaliy  set> 
tiri  in  Mtniieh,  imder  King  Louis,  for  whom 
ha  prated  tlie  battle  of  the  Moskva. 

lilH)  UtiaMer,  a  Soottiab  teacher  and  gram- 
Mrin^beminlfiirrayslurein  Jnne,  1741,  died 
Dea.  18^  1809.  He  acquired  learning  amid 
^iodties,  in4  in  1768  was  appointed  rector 
flf  tfm  big^  school  of  Edinboi^  which  office 
be  firu'd  for  40  years.  He  wrote  '*  Principles 
of Laun and  Kng'Hah  Grammar,''  "Roman  An- 
tiijaities,"  "Summary  of  Geography  and  ffia- 
■  rr,  !.,.th  Ancient  and  Modem,"  and  "Clas- 
Mcai  Buignutl^"  all  of  which  were  long  in 
good  use  m  Europe  and  America. 

lOU  OF  BSEMfL\,  a  German  missionary  and 
chrooider,  from  1U67  canon  and  schoolmaster 
skBranen,  died  there  about  1076.  He  is  the 
aitlior  of  flUforia  E'-fh-ii'iMticn,  wliioh  is  the 
pnuapai  literary  authority  respecting  the  north- 
era  Datioofl  of  that  penod.  It  is  also  oaDed 
W4  ITanmahwrffmau  Ecelegia  Pontificum, 
frum  cQQtsinlng  a  chronoloaoal  record  of  tlie 
tiiiMopal  see  of  Hamborg  from  788  to  1072. 
A  part  of  his  materials  was  furnished  by  King 
i>vim  Estrithson  (1047-76;  of  Denmark. 
ffiijUL  was  first  discovered  in  a  Danish  mon- 
s-^rnr,  and  puMi.shed  at  Copenhagen  in  1570. 
An  iiuproved  and  enlarged  edition  forms  the 
^  Tolame  of  Pertz's  Monumsnta  Qermania 
Uistotiea^  and  this  became  the  basis  of  Lau- 
rent's German  tranalatiim  (Berlin,  18oU).  Adam 
ai$o  wrote  D9  SUu  Ikmim  (Stoelcholm,  1615 ; 
Hamborg.  1 70(1 ;  German,  Bremen,  lS'2r)).  As- 

n]n*K.n  publLshcd  at  Kiel,  in  1834,  iJe  Fontibm 
A-hmi  Brtmensii. 

IDU  DE  L4  HILLE,  a  trouvtVe  of  the  lath 
centorj,  died  at  Naples  about  1280.  He  was 
bora  at  Arras,  a  town  odelmted  for  its  poets 
M'i  min^^trcd:*,  and  was  surnamed  the  Hunch- 
of  Arras,  lie  went  to  Naples  in  the  suite 
of  Ssbsrt  n.,  ooont  of  Artoia,  in  1288.  His 
pWci  were  not  merely  songs,  but  of  a  dramatic 
'tiira.  tcr.  and  he  may  bo  considered  one  of 
'  e  founders  of  the  French  drama.  His  worlu 
iujvtf  t>vtn  i)ubli>hed  in  various  collections. 

ADlliWA,  the  Mohammedan  name,  while 
Fmnbina  is  the  pagan  one,  of  a  country  of  cen- 
lr»l  Africa  visited  and  described  for  the  first 
time  by  Dr.  Bartli  in  tl)e  summer  of  1851.  It 
li«  between  lat.  «i  30  and  IT  30'  N,,  and 
Ion-  ir  and  16*  E.  It  is  aMtit  '200  m.  long 
fr'iinij.W,  to  N,E. ;  its  Urt-adth  seldom  exceeds 
^0  m.  Its  capital  is  Yola,  near  the  N.W.  bor- 
der, a  city  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  where 
^  goT«mor,  who  owes  allegiance  to  Uie  Foo- 
hknttnofSMkatoo^raidee.  ItisAMoham- 

TOI, 


medan  sub-kingdom  engrafted  upon  a  mixed 
stock  of  pagan  tribes,  the  conquest  of  the 
valorous  and  fanatic  Foolah  chieftain  Adama 
(whence  the  name  Adamawa)  over  the  great 
pagan  kingdom  of  Fnmbina.  The  governor  at 
the  time  of  Barth^s  visit  was  Aoama'a  son. 
The  nativL'  inhabitants  were,  however,  far  from 
being  wholly  subdued,  several  districts  (eepe- 
cially  that  abont  Momit  Alantika,  40  m.  8.  of 
Yola)  being  still  (juite  independent  and  con- 
etantiy  at  war.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  countries 
of  central  AfHea,  irrigated  by  nmnerons  rivera, 
such  as  the  Benuwe,  or  kft  lirancli  of  the 
Quorra  or  Niger,  and  the  Fara  and  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale.  In  general  it  is  flat,  rising 
pradually  toward  the  south  to  1,500  feet  or 
more,  and  broken  by  separate  hills  or  extensive 
groups  of  moantsins.  The  grain  commonly 
grown  in  the  country  is  the  holcni*  sorghum. 
Meat  is  so  dear  that  a  goat  will  often  bring 
the  price  of  a  fbmale  store.  Gnrand  note  are 

plcntifid.  Tlie  elfphant  is  exceedingly  frequent. 
The  most  singular  animal  is  the  ay  u,  a  mammal 
reeemUing  a  seal,  Uving  in  the  river,  and  feed- 
ing by  ni>;ht  on  tlio  fresh  gra«s  on  the  river 
banks.  There  is  an  indigenous  variety  of  ox, 
but  quite  a  distinct  species,  n<^  three  feet  liigti, 
of  a  dark  gray  color,  called  muturu.  Excel- 
lent iron  is  found.  The  standard  of  value  is 
the  native  oottoo,  woven  in  narrow  strips  called 
hppiy  of  about  2\  inches  in  width.  Soap  is  a 
very  important  article  in  any  country  inbab- 
ited  by  tne  Foolahs,  and  it  is  prepared  in  every 
household.  The  Mohammedan  population  dress 
both  well  and  decently.  The  pagans  wear 
simply  a  narrow  leathern  strap  between  their 
legs  and  fastened  on  their  loins.  There  are 
several  Arab  colonies,  and  Arab  architects  are 
empli^fsd  by  the  governor.  Slavery  exists  on 
an  mimense  scale,  and  many  private  individu- 
als  own  more  tlian  1,000  slaves.  The  governor 
of  Tola,  who  calls  himself  a  sultan,  receives 
every  year  in  tribute,  besides  hoVMS  ttd  catticii 
5,000  slaves.    (See  Foolahs.) 

ADAM ITEB,  a  sect  of  the  second  oentory,  who 
held  that  the  merits  of  Christ  restored  thera 
to  Adamic  innocence.  Conseouently,  they  ap- 
peared naked  in  ibtSr  assembnes,  and  Fleeted 
marriage.  They  soon  disappeared,  but  were 
revived  in  the  12th  century  by  Tanchelin  at 
Antwerfi,  who  taught  that  fornication  and 
adultery  were  meritorious,  and  indulged  in  the 
most  disgusting  brutalities  in  open  day.  One 
Picard  also  revived  the  sect  in  Germany  at  the 
beginnin;:  of  the  15th  century.  It  took  root 
in  Bohemia,  where,  in  spit©  of  many  persecu- 
tions, it  tias  from  time  to  time  reappeared. 

ADAMS,  the  name  of  eij^lit  counties  in  the 
United  States.  I.  A  S.  coimty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Maryland  border ;  area,  530  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  30,315.  The  head  waters  of 
Monocacy  river  take  their  rise  in  this  county, 
and  small  creeks  abound.  AIon>r  the  S,  bor- 
der a  ridge  called  South  Mountain  extends, 
and  the  general  surface  of  the  county  is  nn- 
In  tho  South  Moontain,  copper  and 
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Potomac  marble  arc  found,  and  the  copper 
minee  have  been  worked  with  some  success. 
In  1870  the  penond  property  was  valned  at 
$1,287,541.  Tlie  crop?!  in  1870  amounted  to 
494,346  bushels  of  wheat,  757,019  of  corn, 
686,828  of  oats,  88,425  of  rye,  and  1,005,808 
of  potatoes.  The  value  of  animals  slaughtered 
was  $498,546.  The  coon^  has  numerous  man- 
nfiiotarfaif  establishments.  Cspltsl,  Gettys- 
burg. II.  A  J^.  W.  county  of  Mississippi,  bound- 
ed W.  bj  tlie  Mississippi  river,  whicn  separatee 
it  from  Lonisiana,  ma  6.  by  tiie  riTer  Homo* 
oliitto;  area,  440  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  19,084, 
of  whom  14,287  were  oolored.  The  land  is 
highly  prodnetive.  The  prodnetiODs  in  1870 
wt-re  177,:>ii7  bushels  of  corn,  26,469  of  sweet 
potatoes.  20,140  hales  of  cotton,  and  8,144 
tons  of  hay.  Capital,  Katehea.   Ill*  A  8.  W. 

county  of  Ohio,  .separated  from  Kentucky  hy 
the  Ohio  river;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
90,760.  The  sarfhoe  is  MIIt  and  well  timbered, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile,  nnu  especially  adapted 
to  fruit  culture.  The  productions  in  1870  were 
109,677  hnshds  of  wheat,  100,078  of  oats,  4,876 
of  barley,  2,123  of  rye,  772,899  of  corn,  30,542 
of  potatoes,  54,208  lbs.  of  wool,  434,664  of 
batter,  and  $100,898  worth  of  orchard  prod- 
nets.  There  were  ir,.nn:?  sheep  and  20,352 
bogs,  and  tlie  value  of  animals  slaughtered  was 
$808,186.  In  the  8.  E.  part  of  tiia  eooatgr, 

Bear  the  river,  are  valuable  quarries  and  iron 
Bdnee.  Capital,  West  Union.  IV.  An  £. 
omrnty  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio;  area. 
824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1 870. 1 1  ,.S82.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Wabash  and  St.  Mary's  rivers.  Forests 
of  oak,  beech,  ash,  hickory,  and  elm  cover  a 
large  portion  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  pro- 
ductive and  tl»e  surface  nearly  level.  The  pro- 
ductions in  1870  were  172,881  bnshds  of  wheat, 
96,168  of  corn,  88,697  of  oat«?,  12,408  tons  of  hay, 
227,303  lbs.  of  butter,  32,847  of  cheese,  and  62,- 
957  of  wool.  Oapital,  Decatur.  V.  AW.  county 
of  Illinois,  separated  from  Missouri  hy  the  Mis- 
Nssippi  river ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
66|W9.  The  Quinoy  and  Eastern  and  the 
QmiU^  and  Chicago  railroads  run  tlirouirh  the 
conn^,  and  the  Illinois  and  Southern  Iowa 
r^lroad  forms  a  junction  with  the  Quincy  and 
Eastern  within  its  limits.  Hear  creek,  an  afflu- 
ent of  the  Mississippi,  drains  the  N.  W.  part. 
The  surface  is  undulating  and  covered  with 
forests,  the  soil  rich  and  to  a  prcat  extent  cul- 
tivated. The  products  in  1870  were  1,452,9u.t 
httshelB  of  com,  963,807  of  wheat,  750,074  of 
oats,  and  104,855  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were 
96,949  sheep  and  56,442  ho^.  Value  of  animals 
slaughtered;  $1,103,518.  There  are  many  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Capital,  Quincy.  Vlt 
A  8.  W.  county  of  Iowa ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  ix)p. 
in  1870,  4,614  It  is  drained  by  the  Nodaway 
river  and  several  of  its  head  streams.  The 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Ilivir  railroad  runs 
through  it.  In  1870  the  countv  produced 
60,71«'>  bushels  of  wheat,  253.261  of  com,  4f),- 
827  of  oats,  and  16,905  lbs.  of  wool  Capital, 
Qoinej.  Wm  A  8.  oentral  wmtj  of  Wisoom- 


sin,  bounded  W.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Wisconsin 
river,  and  drained  by  its  afflnents;  ares,  65U 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,601.  I4irge  forerti 
cover  the  county,  and  lartre  quantitii-s  of  Imn 
ber  are  cnt  and  rafted  down  the  Wiscooon. 
Water  power  is  abondant  The  prodaeto  is  • 
1870  were  128,454  bushels  of  wheat,  114,320 
of  com,  88,831  of  oats,  and  60,701  of  rye. 
Capital,  Quincy.  TllL  A  new  coanty  in  8. 
Nebraska,  bounded  N.  by  the  Platte  river  and 
drained  by  the  Little  Blue ;  pop.  in  1870,  19. 

ADAW)  a  township  of  Berlcshire  eoimty,  i 
Mass.,  on  both  sides  of  the  H(K)sac  river; 
pop.  in  1870,  12^90.  There  are  four  villages 
fn  Hie  town:  North  Adams,  Sonth  AdsMt 
Maple  drove,  and  Blackinpton.  In  its  vicinity 
are  a  notable  natural  bridge  across  iladsou's 
hrooh,  and  Saddle  momitsin  or  Mt  Greyleeic,  ' ' 
which  has  an  elevation  of  3,600  feet,  an'l  is 
the  highest  point  in  Massachusetts.  The  west- 
em  terrainns  of  the  Hooaao  tonnel  Is  st  Norlli 
Adams,  and  the  Thtyand  Boston  and  Pitts- 
field  and  North  Adams  railroads  terminate  | 
here.  Mannfaetores  form  the  leading  lotsreat. 
In  1865  there  were  in  the  town  11  cott«in 
wills,  with  45,072  spindles,  employing  S32 
malee  and  4M  females;  6  wooHbb  millst  witii 
44  sets  of  machinery,  employing  440  males  and  , 
892  females;  2  print  worlcs,  Jrinting  8,92^-  ' 
000  yards  of  calico  yearly,  andT  employhig  ISO 
males  and  21  females;  4  balmorol-skirt  facto- 
ries, and  2  paper  mills.  Two  weekly  news- 
napers  and  a  semi-monthly  are  published  is 
North  Adams.  The  experiment  of  Chinese 
labor  has  recently  been  successfully  made  iu 
Korth  Adams.  In  1870  there  were  76  Chins' 
men  emjiloyed  in  that  village  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes.  By  the  contnct 
made  in  San  Francisco,  the  Ohfatamen  were 
engaged  for  three  years.  They  are  ropre<entt'fl 
as  being  of  quiet  habits,  industrious,  siviiml 
and  eager  to  learn  in  the  evening  schooU  pro- 
vided for  them.  The  town  contains  Sftscbook 
of  which  two  are  high  schools. 

ADAMS,  Chsries  Balier,  an  American  chem- 
ist  and  zoolo^^ist,  born  in  Dorchester.  Mas-  . 
Jan.  11,  1814,  died  in  St.  Thomas.  Jan. 
19,  1858.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  colleg^ 
and  was  associated  with  Professor  Edward 
Hitchcock  in  a  geological  survey  of  New  York. 
In  1837  he  became  tutor  in  Amherst  college, 
and  in  18.T8  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistrr 
and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  college,  Vt, 
but  in  1847  returned  to  be  a  professor  st  Am- 
herst. In  1845,  1H46,  and  1847  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  geological  .survey  of  Venuont.  Be- 
tween 1844  and  1851  he  made  journeys  to  Ja- 
niaica  and  other  partH  of  the  West  hxlies,  for 
seientitic  i)urposes.  He  wrote  "  Contributions 
to  Conchology,"  ''Monngrnphs  of  Several  Sl>e- 
cies  of  Sliells,"'  and  other  treatises.  Not  long 
before  his  death  he  published  a  useful  work  oO 
elementary  geology,  in  wliich  he  was  isAtsd 
by  Professor  Gray  of  Hrooklyn.  ' 

ADAMS,  CiMries  FraaclB,  an  American  states- 
nua,  tiie  only  ehild  of  John  Qnineiy  Adin* 
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who  snrvived  him,  born  in  Boston,  Aug.  18, 
1807.  At  the  age  of  two  years  he  was  taken 
br  his  father  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
poased  the  next  six  years  and  learned  tu  speak 
Bossian,  German,  and  French.  In  February, 
1815.  he  made  the  journey  with  his  mother  ni 
a  private  carriage  from  St.  Pctor.-iljurg  to 
Paris,  to  meet  his  father  there — in  the  then 
disturbed  state  of  Enrope  no  slight  nnder- 
taking'.  lie  accompanied  his  father  on  his 
miMion  to  England,  and  being  placed  at  a 
boarding  school,  according  to  the  fistieaff 
usages  then  if  not  still  in  vognc  in  English 
■dioola,  he  was  obliged  to  fight  his  English 
•ehodfellows  in  defence  of  the  nonor  of  Amefo 
iea.  In  1817  he  returned  with  his  father  to 
America,  and  was  placed  in  the  Boston  Latin 
school,  whence  he  entered  Harvard  college, 
where  he  graduated  in  1825.  The  next  two 
years  he  passed  at  Washington  with  his  father| 
who  was  Uien  president,  bat  in  1837  retamea 
to  Ma«»achasett8  and  pursued  the  stiulv  of  the 
Uw  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster.  In  1828 
be  was  admitted  to  flie  Boston  bar,  bnt  never 
has  engaged  actively  in  practice.  In  1829  he 
■arried  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  0. 
Brooks,  a  Boston  merchant— a  connection 
which  also  made  hirn  a  brother-in-law  of  Ed- 
ward Everett.  The  next  year  he  was  nomi- 
aated  a  representative  from  Boston  to  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  but  declined.  This 
(hd  not  please  his  lather,  in  consequence  of 
wMdi  he  accepted  the  nonunation  the  next 
year,  and  served  in  the  honse  for  the  succeed- 
ng  three  years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
senate,  te  wmch  he  served  two  years.  By 
thi<  tiiue  Mr.  Adams  began  to  differ  on  several 
points  with  the  leaders  of  the  whig  portr,  with 
whieh  he  had  hitherto  acted.  In  1848  he  was 

sclectiMl  by  the  newly  organized  free-soil  party 
at  their  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency, 

aa  oandi- 


_  with  ex-prerident  Van  Bnren 

date~for  the  i)residency.    In  the  autumn  of 
1868  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  Oon- 
gnsi  by  the  third  district  of  If  assaohnaetts, 
and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1850.   lie  was 
a  msmber  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  U> 
Irary,  and  chairman  of  the  honse  committee 
on  raannfar  tnre-i,  which  latter  had  but  little 
to  do,  the  Ume  and  thoughts  of  members  being 
oeeofied  with  more  exciting  tabjeets.  Mr. 
Adans  watched  with  careful  attention  the 
eoone  of  events,  and  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
I860,  addreaaed  the  honse  in  a  forcible  speech, 
vindicating  tlic  yioliey  of  the  republican  ])arty. 
In  the  interval  between  the  two  sessions  of  his 
eongresrional  service,  Mr.  Adama,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Seward,  made  a  journey  in  some  of 
the  northwestern  states,  and  made  several 
ipssches  in  support  <rf  Mr.  lincofai  for  the 
pwadenrv.    On  the  «lny  after  the  meeting  of 
tbs  second  sesi^iun  of  the  fhirtj-sixth  congress, 
SB  nodi  of  tile  presidoifs  message  aa  related 
to  the  condition  of  the  country  was  referred  to 
t  qtecial  committee  of  one  from  each  state. 
Mr.  Adana  wss  the  member  for  Maasaaha- 


setts.  Thia  committee  finally  reported  a  series 
of  resolves  disavowing  on  the  part  of  the  free 
states  any  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  slave  states;  a  bill  for  the  admission  of 
New  Mexico,  leaving  it  to  the  inhabitants  to 
aDow  or  exclude  slavery  as  they  might  decide ; 
and  an  anKMidinent  to  the  constitution  forbid- 
ding all  interference  on  the  part  of  congress 
witih  slavery  in  these  states.  The  bill  for  the 
admission  of  New  Mexic  o  was  rejccte<l,  but 
the  other  two  measures  were  passed  in  the 
house  by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Adams  sup- 
ported them  all,  and  gave  liis  reiisons  for  so 
doing  in  a  speech  delivered  Jon.  31,  1861.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
minister  to  En;.'l;in(l,  in  pla<'o  itf  Mr.  Dallas. 
Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  JLundon  and  assumed  his 
duties  about  the  middle  of  May.  These  dutiea 
were  most  arduous.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  feeling  alike  of  the  ruling  and  the  commer« 
oial  classes  of  En^^Mid  was  «ther  unfriendly  to 
us  or  indifferent.  Mr.  Adams  had  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  his  country  with  unbending  lirm- 
ness,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  keep  his  spirit 
under  perfect  rule,  as  any  explosion  of  ill 
temper  or  any  expression  of  irritation  would 
have  been  turned  to  the  diaadvantage  rfike  of 
himself  and  his  country.  In  the  many  discui^- 
sious  he  had  with  the  British  ministry  he 
showed  a  complete  knowledge  alike  of  inter- 
national law  and  of  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  as  well  as  discretion,  tact,  and  good 
temt>er.  His  influence  as  a  public  man  was  io- 
creajicd  by  hi.s  social  qualities,  his  agreealdo 
conversation,  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
whole  range  fjt  English  litwature.  When  in 
18»'S.  after  an  ab^nence  of  seven  year.'^,  he  re- 
turned home,  Mr.  Adams  left  England  with  tlie 
respect  of  every  man  who  had  Men  brooi^t 
into  official  relations  with  him,  and  with  a 
large  amount  of  warm  personal  regard.  In 
December,  1870,  ho  pronounced  before  tiie 
New  York  liiHtorical  society  a  discourse  on 
American  neutrality,  which  has  been  printed. 
Upon  tiie  ralifioation  by  England  and  America 
of  the  treaty  of  Wa-^liinfrton  for  the  settlement 
of  the  claims  of  each  country  against  the  other 
growing  out  of  tiie  civil  war,  Mr.  Adama  waa 
selected  by  tlie  president  as  the  American  ar- 
bitrator, and  upon  that  duty  sailed  for  Europe 
in  November,  1871. — Mr.  Adama  has  been  a 
contributor  to  the  "Xortli  American  Review  " 
and  the  ''Christian  £xaminAr,"  and  between 
1846  and  1848  waa  the  editor  of  a  political 
daily  paper  at  IJoaton,  by  which  he  contributed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  present  republican 
party.  He  is  principally  known,  however,  as 
the  e<litor  of  his  grandfather's  collected  writ- 
ings, published  in  ten  volumes,  the  iirst  volume 
oontamii^  a  life  of  John  Adams  written  by 
him.  The  s.ame  duty  which  Mr.  Adams  has 
performed  for  his  grandfather,  be  intends  to 
perform  for  hisfother,  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  possesses  abundant  and  mo^t  val- 
uable materials.— Jeha  Qptacy,  eldest  son  of 
the  preoediiift  a  lawyer  and  pontioian,  bomia 
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Boston,  Sept  22,  1833.  lie  was  fitted  for  eol- 
lefro  at  the  Latin  school,  and  f];Tadnated  at  Har- 
vard college  in  1853.  In  1855  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  has  ever  since  had  a  moderate 
professional  practice,  princii>!i11y  in  Quinoy,  his 
place  of  residence,  lie  was  an  earnest  repub- 
lican during  the  civil  war,  and  enred  on  Q«v. 
Andrews's  staff.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative to  the  legislature  from  the  town  of 
Quincy.  In  1867,  havfaig  avowed  his  adhesion 
to  the  policy  of  President  Johnson,  he  waa 
nominated  for  reCdection  by  the  democrats  and 
defeated.  The  same  year  he  was  also  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  of  Massachnsetts, 
with  the  same  resolt  In  1869  he  was  again 
chosen  to  the  legislature,  and  for  the  third 
time  m  1870.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  he  was 
an  nnsnccessftd  candidate  for  the  ofBces  of 
governor  and  representative.  In  the  course 
of  his  pubUo  career  Mr.  Adams  has  had  ooca- 
sion  to  make  many  speeches,  which  were  re- 
markable for  manly  independence  and  vigorous 
statement  In  the  Massachusetts  house  of 
representatives,  as  leader  of  a  bopelem  minor- 
ity, lie  secured  in  a  high  degree  the  resjMJCt 
of  Im  DoUtlGal  opponents. — Ckarics  Fnmd^ 
Jr.,  brotber  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston, 
May  27,  1836,  graduated  at  Harvard  colkffe 
in  1856,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
praetioe  in  1858.  At  tlie  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  secession  he  obtained  a  commission 
Id  the  first  recent  of  Massaohosette  cavalry, 
and  served  thronghont  the  war.  He  was  suc- 
cessively promotod  to  the  rank  of  captain,  lien- 
tenant  ooloneL  and  colonel,  and  led  his  reoi- 
ment  the  fifth  Massachusetts  cavalry  (ooI(»ed), 
into  Richmond,  Aitril  3,  1865,  when  that  city 
was  occnpied  by  the  United  Statea  troops.  In 
July,  1866,  be  was  mustered  oat  of  senrlce 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier  pcnenil. 
Upon  his  return  to  civil  life  he  became  an  ac- 
tive oontribntor  to  the  **  North  AmericaB  Ke- 
view,"  writing  olneflyon  topics  connect^'d  with 
the  development  of  the  railroad  system.  In 
1869  be  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  railron'l  <  oTninissionors  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1871,  in  connection  with  his  brother.  Prof. 
Henry  Brooks  Adams,  he  pnbfished  a  coUeeted 
voliiino  of  writings  under  the  title  ofCliaj)- 
ters  of  Erie,  and  other  Essays." — Hcv| 
ftvski)  brother  of  Ae  preoeding,  and  third 
son  of  Charles  Francis  A  (lams,  born  in  Boston, 
Peb.  16,  1838,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1868.  He  rraded  bi  LondoD  as  bis  firaier^s 
Iiriv:ite  secretary  dnrinp  the  hitter's  term  of 
service  as  minister  to  England.  In  1870  he 
was  appointed  assistant  proftisor  of  history  in 
Harvard  collc;ro  and  ]>ocanie  offitor  cf  the 
"  North  American  Review." 

ADUn,  Uwtai,  an  American  actor,  bom  in 
:^r.(1f..r<1,  Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1834.  Since  1853, 
when  he  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the 
stage  in  Boston,  he  b«B  acted  fa  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  acquiring  a  consid- 
erable reputation  both  as  a  light  comedian 
and  a  perwmator  of  serious  characters.  Dur- 


ing the  season  of  1869-70  he  acted  in  cod- 
junction  with  Edwin  Booth  in  New  Yotk  in 
several  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

ADAI8,  Haaaah,  one  of  the  earliest  fonsfe 
writers  in  America,  born  at  Med ti eld,  near 
Boston,  in  1755,  died  at  Brookline,  Ma-'«s., 
Nov.  15,  1832.  She  showed  at  an  early  age* 
fondness  for  study,  and  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  from  some  divinity  sta- 
denta  boarding  wHii  bar  l^er.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  she  supported  herself  br 
making  lace,  and  altvrward  by  teaching.  Her 

View  of  Religions  Opinions  "  (1784)  and  her 
"  History  of  New  England  '*  (1799)  were  both 
successful.  Her  next  work  was  Evidences 
of  Chri.Htianity  "  (1801).  Her  writings brai«ht 
her  little  pecnniary  profit;  yet  they  secured 
her  maiw  friendB,  among  them  the  Abb^  Gr6- 

Soire,  with  whom  she  carried  on  m  conTBspoii' 
ence,  through  which  he  aided  her  fa  pNmi^ 
ing  her  ''History  of  the  Jews'*  (1B19).  Di»> 
ing  the  closing  years  of  her  life  she  eiyoyed  an 
annuity  provided  by  some  friends  in  Bostoo. 
3he  was  the  first  person  whose  remains  were 
interred  in  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery. 

ADAMS,  Jeha,  second  president  of  the  United 
States,  bom  Oct  19,  1786  (O.  8.),  in  that  part 
of  the  town  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  on  the  S.  shore 
of  Boston  harbor,  and  some  ten  miles  distant 
from  Boston,  which  has  since  been  ereeted 
into  the  town  of  Quinoy,  where  he  died.  July 
4,  1826.  He  was  great-grandson  of  Ueoiy 
Adams,  who  emi^^n^^d  fh>m  England  abost 
1640,  with  a  famdy  of  eight  Bon.«i,  becoming 
one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Braintree,  where  be 
had  a  grantof  40  acres  of  land.  The  fatherof 
•Tobn  Adams,  a  deacon  of  the  olnircb  and  se- 
lectman, was  a  farmer  of  limited  means,  to 
whiob  be  added  the  bnsfoess  of  dioemakinp. 
Ho  was  enabled,  however,  to  give  a  cla-^sicil 
education  to  his  eldest  son  John,  who  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  college  in  1755,  and  at  once 
took  charge  of  the  graniiimr  school  in  Wori  fJ>- 
ter,  Mass.  The  war  with  Franco  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  western  country  was  tiien  at  its 
height;  and  in  a  remarkaMt  It  tter  to  a  youni: 
friend,  which  contains  some  curious  nrogno^- 
tications  as  to  what  would  be  fa  a  noMred 
y(nr>*  the  inlativo  j)opnlation  and  commerce 
of  England  and  her  coltmiee,  young  Adams 
describes  himsdf  as  bavte^  turned  politteisn. 
His  school  he  found  but  "a  sclmol  of  afflic- 
tion," from  which  he  endeavored  to  gain  re- 
lief by  devoting  bima^  fa  addition,  to  the 
study  of  the  law.  For  this  purpose  he  jdaced 
himself  under  tlie  tuition  of  the  only  lawyer 
of  whom  Woroeeter,  tbotigb  the  shirs  town 
of  the  county,  conld  then  boast.  He  had 
thought  seriously  of  the  clerical  profession,  but, 
aeoording  to  bis  own  ezpresrions  fa  a  oootom- 
pornry  letter,  "the  fritrhtfiil  engines  of  eccle- 
siastical councils,  of  diabolical  malice,  and 
Galvinistic  good  natore,**  of  the  operation  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness  in  some  cliurcli 
controversies  in  his  native  town  of  Braintree, 
had  "terrified  bim  out  of  It"   Already  he 
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hid  longing!  ftr  distiiiclioa.    KoiUiig  bat 

want  of  interest  ami  patronage  prevented  him 
from  enlisting  in  the  army.  Cotild  ho  have 
obtained  a  trooj^  of  horse,  or  a  coni])an7  of 
foot,  he  would,  HO  one  of  hin  published  letters 
declare;*,  infallibly  have  been  a  soldier.  Atler 
two  Tears'  study  at  Worcester  he  returned  to 
his  fitfier'-t  house  in  Rraintree,  and  in  1758 
comnu-uced  life  in  tjutl'olk  county,  of  which 
Botiton  was  the  shire  town.  He  gradually  in- 
trmliu  Ld  himself  into  practice,  and  in  1704 
lunrried  Abigail  Smith,  a  daughter  of  tlio  min- 
ister of  the  neaghboriiig  town  of  Weymouth, 
and  wbo^  connections  occupied  a  social  posi- 
tion superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Adamses  own  fam- 
ily. What  was  still  more  to  the  purpose,  she 
wai  a  lady  of  superior  abilities  ana  good  sen^ 
and  admirably  adapted  to  make  hiq|  happy. 
Very  shortly  after  his  marriage,  the  attempt 
at  parliamentary  taxation  diverted  him  iroin 
hw  to  politics.  He  promoted  the  call  of  a 
town  meeting  in  Bramtree,  to  instruct  the 
rapreNotatives  of  the  town  on  the  sulyect  of 
wetttmn  act;  and  the  resolntioiu  whieh  he 

itresented  at  this  mectin*;^  were  not  only  voted 
>y  the  town,  but  attracted  great  attention 
thnmi^oot  the  proTinoe,  aad  were  adopted 
word  for  word  by  more  than  forty  ditRrent 
tuwna.  Yet  Adams,  as  appears  bj  his  pub- 
BAed  diary,  wa«  eomewhat  alarmed  at  the 
violence  of  the  moli  in  'K  stroying  the  furniture 
of  OUver,  the  stamp  distributor,  and  of  Gov- 
mog  HttbdimflOD,  and  not  a  little  Tezed,  as 
vdl  at  ikirmed,  at  the  interruption  to  his  own 
bn^Mes  ooosed  by  the  refusal  of  the  judges  to 
go  on  without  stamps.  He  was  somewhat 
BOled,  however,  by  an  unexpected  appoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  be 
one  q{  tiieir  oonntd  along  with  Jeremiah  Grid- 
ley,  the  king's  attorney  and  head  of  the  bar, 
and  James  Otiss  the  celebrated  orator,  to  sup- 
port a  memorial  addrmsod  to  the  governor 
and  council  that  the  conrts  might  proceed 
with  businesit,  though  no  stamps  were  to  be 
had.  It  Ml  to  Adams,  as  Juuor  counsel,  to 
open  the  case  for  the  petitioners,  and  he  bold- 
ly took  the  ground — in  which  his  two  seniors, 
tile  one  from  his  position,  the  other  from  his 
committals  in  his  recently  published  book  on 
the  "Rights  of. the  Colonies,"  were  prevented 
from  following  him — that  the  stamp  act  was 
absolutely  void,  parliament  liaving  no  right  to 
tax  the  colonies.  Nothing,  however,  came  of 
this  appUcation ;  the  governor  and  oonnoU  de- 
clined to  act,  on  the  ground  that  it  belonged 
to  the  judges,  not  to  them,  to  decide.  The 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act  soon  p  it  m  >  nd  to  the 
nispension  of  bosinesa,  which  iadcod  had  only 
extended  to  the  superior  court,  the  inferior 
conrts  going  on  wittiout  stamps.  It  was  on 
thk  same  oooasion  that  Mr.  Adams  first  made 
Ids  appearance  as  a  writer  in  the  "  Boston  Oa- 
ntte.  Among  other  jtapers  of  hU  was  a  se- 
ries of  four  articles,  which  were  republished  in 
a  LnndoD  aewspaper,  and  eabsequently  in  a 
ooQeotioa  of  doonswntB  relailiig  to  the  taxa- 


tion eontrovenjr,  printed  together  in  a  vol- 
ume. The  pai)ers  a.s  originally  published  had 
no  title;  in  the  printe<l  volume  they  were 
called  an  **  Essay  on  the  Canon  and  Feodal 
Law."  They  began  indeed  with  some  rafer^ 
ence  to  theiie  subjects,  but  might  with  mooh 
more  proprie^  have  been  entitled  an  "  Essay 
on  the  CiovorniiK'iit  and  Rights  of  New  Eng- 
land.*' Mr.  Adams's  style  was  formed,  as  is 
evident  from  these  pieces,  from  the  moment 
ho  began  to  write.  Tht-y  may  be  found  in  bis 
collected  works,  edited  by  his  grandson.  Mr. 

Adoma^e  law  business  continued  gradually  to 
increase,  and  in  1768  he  removed  to  Boston. 
In  that  and  the  next  year  he  wa.s  one  of  the 
committee  to  draft  instructions  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  town — a  duty  which  the  com- 
mittee intrusted  to  him,  though  he  refused  to 
attend  and  8])euk  at  town  meetings.  In  1770 
he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  general 
court,  notwithstanaing  ho  had  just  before  ac- 
cepted a  retainer  to  defend  Captain  Preston 
and  his  soldiers  for  their  share  in  what  was 
known  as  the  "Boston  Ifassaore** — a  defence 
conducted  with  success,  in  spite  of  the  strong 

Sr^adioee  which  it  had  to  encounter.  Adams's 
nties  as  representative  interfNed  greatly  with 
his  business  as  a  lawyer,  on  which  he  dt  pended 
for  support,  and  which  by  this  time  had  grown 
to  be  greater  than  that  any  other  Uwyer  in 
the  province.  But  he  entered  with  his  cus- 
tomaiT  energv  upon  his  now  office,  becoming 
the  chief  lego!  aavlserof  the  patriot  party,  ana 
now  for  the  first  time  un  ac  tive  and  conspicu- 
ous leader  among  thum.  Partly  perhaps  to 
escape  tiiis  leaderaii&  and  the  loss^  time,  the 
labor,  and  rosponsibulties  which  it  imposed,  as 
well  as  to  resain  Ua  health,  which  began  to 
suffer,  ICr.  Aoama  removed  his  reridenoe  back 
to  Braintreo,  rc-^ifrninp  his  scat  in  the  legisla- 
ture, but  still  retaining  his  law  office  in  Boston. 
A  comparative  loll  in  politics  for  two  or  three 
years  made  his  i)resenco  in  the  legislature  less 
indispensable,  but  still  as  to  all  the  most  im- 
portant matters  of  controversy  with  (iovernor 
Hutchinson  he  was  consulted  and  gave  his  aid. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  he  again  moved 
back  to  Boston,  though  still  resolving  to  avoid 
politics  and  to  devote  himself  to  his  profe.ssion. 
He  wrote  soon  after  u  series  of  letters  in  a 
newspa|)er  (republished  in  his  collected  works, 
vol.  iii.)  on  the  then  mooted  <inostion  of  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary,  and  ilie  jiayment 
by  the  crown  of  the  oalaries  of  the  judges. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  elected  by  the  general 
court  to  the  provincial  council,  but  was  nega- 
tived by  Governor  Hutchin.son.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  and  the  Boston  port  bill,  that 
followed,  soon  brought  matters  to  a  crisla. 
These  events  produced  the  congress  of  1774, 
Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  five  dele- 
gates from  Massachusetts,  and  his  virit  to  Phil- 
adelphia on  this  business  was  the  fii  >t  o(  ration 
of  hu  gwng  beyond  the  limits  of  New  England. 
In  the  dlMNuaiona  in  the  eommittee  on  the  dec- 
laration of  ooiooial  ri^ti^  he  todE  an  active  pari 
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in  fiiTor  of  resHnff  thoM  rights  upon  the  law  of 

nature  as  well  as  the  law  of  Kn;rlan(l ;  and 
al't«r  tho  HubstiiDce  ol'  thu  rcsolutiouii  had  been 
agreed  upon,  be  was  appointetl  to  pot  them 
into  sljape.  In  his  diary,  ])ul>lislif<l  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  collected  workik  and  hia 
contemporaneoiiB  letters  written  to  bis  wife 
nnd  pnl)lislie«l  by  his  prandson,  tlie  most  trust- 
worth/  and  graphic  descriptions  are  to  be 
foimd  of  tbe  membeni  and  doings  of  that  fifunons 
but  little  known  body.  Tho  session  ronrlnded, 
Mr.  Adama  left  Philadelphia  with  no  expec- 
tation, as  he  said  at  tbe  time,  of  ever  seeing 
it  again.  Immediately  on  his  return  to  Mas- 
aachusetta  he  was  chosen  bjr  the  town  of 
Bndntree  a  member  of  tbe  provindal  con- 
greas  then  in  session.  That  conpress  had 
already  appointed  a  committto  of  safety,  vest- 
ed with  general  exeontire  nowers ;  had  seized 
the  provincial  revenues;  had  apjtointed  pen- 
era!  officers,  colleeted  military  stores,  and 
taken  steps  toward  organizing  an  army  of  vol- 
unteer minntemen.  (Jovemor  Gage  had  issued 
a  proclamation  denouncing  tliese  i>roceeding8, 
bnt  no  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Gage  had  no 
support,  except  in  the  five  or  six  regiments 
whii^h  formed  the  garrison  of  Boston,  a  few 
tremliling  officials,  and  a  small  minoritj  ct 
timid  adherents;  while  tho  recommendations 
of  the  provincial  congress  had,  by  the  common 
consent  of  tho  i)Ooplei  all  tho  force  of  law. 
Shortly  after  the  ai^journment  of  this  conpress, 
Adams  applied  himself  to  answerinp  through 
the  newspapers  a  champion  of  the  mother 
country's  claim,  who,  under  the  vom  tie  plume 
of  "MassachusettensiH,"  had  com mence«i  a  se- 
ries of  able  and  etVcctlvo  papers  in  a  Boston 
journal,  and  to  whom  Adani-i  replied  under  tlie 
signature  of  "Novanglus."  These  essays  ap- 
peared weekly  daring  the  winter  of  1774-'6,  but 
wore  cut  short  by  the  battle  of  Lexington.  An 
abridgment  of  them  was  published  in  Almon's 
"  Romembranocr  "  for  1775,  xmdcr  the  title  of 
"  A  Hi'<tnry  of  the  Dispute  with  America,"  and 
afterward  in  a  separate  pamphlet  They  have 
also  been  twice  reprinted  entire  in  America, 
and  arc  given  in  tho  4th  volume  of  Adams's 
odlected  works.  Their  value  consists  in  tho 
atrong  contemjioraneons  view  which  they  pre- 
sent of  the  origin  of  the  stnipgle  between  the 
colonies  and  tho  mother  country,  and  of  the 
policy  of  Bernard  and  Hutchinson  as  governors 
of  Massachusetts^  which  did  so  mnrh  to  brinp 
that  struggle  on.  Like  all  Mr.  Adams's  writ- 
ings, they  are  distinguished  by  a  bold  tone  of 
investigation,  a  resort  to  first  principles,  and  a 
pointed  stylo;  but,  like  all  his  other  writings, 
having  been  produced  ])ieci'itu'al  and  on  tiie 
spnr  of  the  moment,  they  lack  order,  system, 
polish,  and  precision.  In  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement prodnced  by  tho  battle  of  Lexington— 
which  at  once  brought  u|>  tho  spirit  even  of  the 
most  hesitating  patriots  to  the  fighting  pitch, 
and  which  was  speedily  followed  by  tho  seizure 
of  the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  bj  other  similar  seizures  in  other 


I  oolonies — Adams  set  oat  for  I'biladelpbia  t» 

attend  the  c<  ntinent;d  congress  of  1775.  of 
which  he  had  been  appointed  a  member.  This 
seoond  congress,  though  made  np  tor  the  most 

Eart  of  the  same  men,  was  a  wholly  dit^Vrent 
ody  from  its  predecessor.  That  was  a  mere 
consnlting  eonvrati<ni.  The  new  oongrsn 
speedily  as<iniied,  or  rather  had  thrust  nprni  it 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  patriots,  the 
ezerdiae  of  a  comprehensive  anthority,  in  wmeh 
supreme  executive,  Upislativc,  and  in  some 
cases  judicial  functions  were  united.  In  tUs 
busy  scene  tbe  active  and  nntirbig  Adams,  ope 
of  whose  distinguishing  characteristics  was  his 
capacity  and  fondness  for  business,  found  am- 
ple emj^c^ment,  while  his  bold  and  pugnacious 
spirit  was  not  a  little  excited  by  tbe  hnzani;^ 
and  dignify'  of  the  great  game  in  which  he  had 
come  to  hold  so  deep  a  stake.  Adams  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  any  reconciliation  with 
tho  mother  country  was  hopeless.  The  ma- 
jority of  congress  were  not  yet  of  that  opinion. 
Under  the  lead  of  John  Dickinson,  thouph 
against  the  strenuous  resistance  of  Adams  and 
others,  that  bo<ly  voted  still  another  and  final 
]»etition  to  the  king.  Adams  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  joining  with  this  vote  one  to  uut  tbe 
colonies  into  a  state  of  defence,  though  with 
protestations  that  the  war  on  their  jmrt  was 
defensive  only,  and  without  any  intention  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance.  Not  long  after,  con- 
gress was  brought  up  to  the  point  of  assuming 
tho  responsibility  and  control  of  tho  military 
operations  which  New  England  had  commenced 
by  laying  siege  to  Boston,  in  which  town  (lOgo 
and  his  troops  were  shut  up,  and  before  which 
lay  encamped  an  imprompto  New  England 
army  of  lo.dun  men,  drawn  together  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Urged  by 
the  New  England  delflgatas,  congress  a^^reed  to 
assume  the  expense  and  control  of  this  army. 
Adams,  in  his  autobiography,  claims  the  honor 
of  having  fint  propooed  Washington  for  the 
chief  command,  a  concession  intended  to  secure 
the  good  will  and  firm  cooperation  of  Virginia 
and  the  southern  colonies.  Those  colonies 
urged  (nn.  Lee  for  the  second  place  in  the 
army,  but  Adams  insisted  on  giving  that  to 
Arteuias  Ward,  then  commanding  the  New 
England  anny  before  Boston.  He  supnorted 
Lee,  however,  for  the  third  place,  uaving 
assumed  the  direction  of  this  army,  provided 
for  its  reorganization,  and  issued  bills  of  credit 
to  support  it,  congress  took  a  short  recssa 
Adams,  returning  home,  sat  in  the  interval  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  council,  which, 
treating  tho  office  of  governor  as  vacant,  had, 
under  a  clause  of  the  provincial  charter  in- 
tended to  meet  such  cases,  assumed  the  ex- 
ecutive authority.  On  returning  to  Pbils^ 
delphia  in  September,  Adams  found  himself 
in  hot  water.  Two  confidential  letters  of 
his,  written  during  the  previous  sessfon,  had 
been  int*-rreptod  by  the  British  in  i-ro-^sin? 
Hudson  river,  and  bad  been  published  in  the 
Boston  pai)er8.    Not  only  did  these  letters 
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•vinoe  t  seal  far  dedrive  meunrM  wbieh  made 

t!iL'  writer  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  more 
cuQservative  of  his  fellow  membero  of  cun- 
fgnm,  bnt  his  reference  in  one  of  them  to  "  the 
wliims.  the  ciiprice,  the  vanity,  the  superstition, 
the  irritability  "  of  some  of  his  collejignea,  and 
Id  particular  to  John  Dickinson  as  a  certain 
preiit  fortune  but  piddling  genius,"  made  him 
pur^nal  enemies  who  never  forgave  him.  But 
though  for  the  moment  an  object  of  distnut  to 
some  of  his  colleagues,  this  did  not  save  hifn 
from  hard  work,  "  I  am  engaged  in  constant 
borineas,'^  so  he  wrote  about  this  time,  from 
sn-en  to  ton  in  the  morninir  in  roinmittce,  from 
ten  to  four  iu  conj,'re<w,  and  from  six  to  ten  again 
ineommittee.  Our  assembly  iaaearcely  numer- 
om  enou^ih  for  the  business  ;  everybody  is  en- 
gugfd  all  day  in  congress,  and  all  the  morning 
and  evening  in  committees."  The  committee 
wbicli  chiefly  engaged  Mr.  Adams's  attention  at 
this  time  was  one  on  fitting  out  cruisers,  and 
on  naval  attuirs  generally.  Tbia  committee 
laid  the  first  foundation  of  an  American  navy, 
a  body  of  rules  and  regulations  for  which — the 
bads  of  our  existing  naval  code — wiis  drawn 
by  Adama.  Governor  Wentworth  having 
fled  from  New  Hampshire,  the  people  of  that 
province  applied  to  congress  for  aavioe  aa  to 
tiie  method  of  adminiatration  they  should 
idopt  Adama  aelzed  the  opportonity  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  advising  all  the  provinces  to 
proceed  at  onoe  to  inatitate  govemmenta  of 
their  own.  The  newa  which  aoon  arrived  of 
the  supercilious  treatment  of  the  petition  of 
ooogreae  to  the  king  added  atreni^Kth  to  bia 
Tiewi,  and  the  matter  being  refbrreoT  to  a  oom- 
mittoe  on  wliich  .Vdams  was  placed,  a  report 
in  partial  conformity  to  bia  ideaa  was  made  and 
adopted.  Having  been  oflfered  the  poet  of  chief 

justice  of  Massachusetts.  Adiims  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  returned  home  to  consult  on 
that  and  other  important  aal^eeta.  He  took 
his  seat  in  the  council,  of  winch  he  had  been 
cboaen  a  member  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
and  vaa  consulted  by  Washington  both  aa  to 
Sending  Gon.  I^e  to  New  York,  and  as  to  the 
expedition  against  Canada.  It  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  while  Adams  sboald  accept  the 
appointment  of  chief  justice,  ho  should  still 
remain  a  delegate  in  congress,  and  till  more 
^oiet  times  should  be  eicMed  fkrom  acting  aa 
judge.  UudtT  this  arrangement  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  early  in  1776.  lie  never  took  his 
Mat  aa  diief  jostice,  but  resigned  that  office 
t'i<*  nt'tt  year. — Ad\ice  similar  to  that  to  New 
iiom^isUire,  on  the  subject  of  assuming  govern- 
mmt,  aa  it  was  called,  had  been  ahmuy  after 

g'ven  upon  similar  applications  to  congress 
om  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Adams  wiis 
moeh  conaolted  by  membera  of  the  aoathem 
ddegation  (as  being  better  versed  than  them- 
selves in  the  subject  of  republicanism,  both  by 
•'tudy  and  experience,  coming  as  he  did  from 
the  most  thorou^ly  republican  section  of  the 
ccontry)  oonoeming  the  form  of  government 
whieh  they  ahoold  adopt  Of  aeveral  Untim 


which  he  wrote  on  fliia  aobjeot,  one  more  elab- 
orate than  the  others  was  printed,  under  the 
title  of  "  Thoughts  on  Government  applicable 
to  the  Present  State  of  the  American  Oolo- 
nies,"  This  pamphlet,'  largely  circulated  in 
Virginia,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  a 
form  of  government  by  that  State,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  rejoinder  to  tliat  part  of  Paine's 
famous  piiiiijililet  of  "  Common  Sense*'  which 
advocated  g<n'emmont  by  a  single  assembly. 
It  WHS  also  intended  to  controvert  the  aristo- 
cratic views,  soiiiewliat  prevalent  in  Virginia, 
of  tliose  who  advocated  a  governor  and  senate 
for  life.  Adams's  system  of  {jolicy  embraced 
the  adoption  of  self-government  by  eacli  of  the 
ooWniea,  s  confadmtion,  and  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  This  system  he  continued  to 
urge  with  zeal  and  incroa-sing  success,  till  finally, 
on  May  he  carried  a  resolution  through 
congress,  by  which  so  much  of  his  plan  waa 
indorsed  by  that  body  as  related  to  the  aa- 
anmption  of  self-government  by  the  several 
ooloiUeSk  The  first  step  thus  taken,  the  othera 
soon  followed.  A  resolution  that  the  United 
States  "are  and  ought  to  he  free  and  indepen- 
dent," introduced  by  K.  ii.  Lee,  under  inatmo- 
tiona  from  the  Virginia  convention,  waa  very 
warmly  supported  by  Adams,  and  carried,  seven 
states  to  six.  Three  committees,  one  on  a  dec- 
laration of  independence,  another  on  ccnfed* 
er:ition,  and  a  third  on  foreign  relations  wore 
shortly  aflter  apuointed.  Of  the  first  and  third 
of  these  comnutteea  Adams  waa  a  member. 
The  declaration  of  independence  was  drawn 
up  by  Jetforson,  but  on  Adams  devolved  the 
taak  of  1»ttling  it  through  congress  in  a  three 
days'  debate,  during  which  it  underwent  some 
curtailment.  The  plan  of  a  treaty  reported  by 
the  third  committee,  and  adopted  by  congress, 
was  drawn  up  by  Adams.  Iiis  views  did  not 
extend  beyond  merely  commercial  treaties.  He 
was  opposed  to  aeeldng  any  political  connection 
with  France,* or  any  military  or  even  naval  as- 
sistance from  her  or  any  foreign  power.  On 
Jane  IS  oongrosa  had  establiahed  a  board  of 
war  and  ordnance,  tO  consist  of  five  members, 
with  a  secretary,  clerk,  &c. — in  £ftct,  a  war  de- 
partment. As  originally  constitnted,  the  mem- 
i)er9  of  this  board  were  taken  from  congress, 
and  John  Adams  was  made  its  chairman  or 
president  This  position,  which  was  one  <^ 
grent  labor  and  responsibility,  as  the  chief  bur- 
den of  the  duties  fell  upon  him,  ho  continued 
to  hold  for  the  next  eighteen  months,  with  the 
excei)tion  of  a  necessary  absence  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1776,  to  recruit  his  health.  The  busi- 
ness of  preparing  articles  of  war  for  thegovera* 
ment  of  the  army  was  deputed  to  a  committee 
compose*!  of  Adams  and  Jetlerson;  but  Jelfor- 
son,  according  to  Adams's  account,  threw  npon 
him  the  whole  lnuden.  not  (mly  of  drawing  up 
the  articles — wliieli  ho  borrowed  mostly  from 
tlioAe  of  Great  Britain — bnt  of  arguing  them 
through  congress,  wliich  was  no  small  taak. 
Adams  strongly  opposed  Lord  Howe's  invitA- 
tion  to  a  conwreooe,  seat  to  congreaa  after  the 
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tMtHe  of  Long  Tabukl,  timmgfa  Us  prisoner, 
Gen.  Sullivan.  He  was,  however,  ap|K)inted 
one  of  the  committee  for  that  purpotM^,  along 
with  Franldiii  and  Rotledge,  ana  his  autobiog- 
raphy contains  some  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
visit.  Besides  his  presidency  of  the  board  of 
war,  Adams  was  also  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee upon  whicli  devolved  the  decision  of  api>eal8 
in  admiralty  caries  from  the  state  courts. — 
Having  tiiiu  occupied  for  nearly  two  yean  a 
position  which  gained  him  the  reputation 
among  at  least  a  portion  of  his  colleagues  of 
halving  **the  elearest  head  and  firmest  heart  of 
any  man  in  congress,"  he  was  appointed  near 
the  end  of  the  year  1777  a  commissioner  to 
France  to  supersede  Deane,  wIhuh  congress  had 
determined  to  recall.  He  embjirked  at  Bost^m, 
in  the  frigate  Boston,  on  Feb.  12,  1778,  reached 
Bordeaux  after  a  stormy  passage,  and  arrived 
on  April  8  at  Paris.  Alremly  before  his  arrival 
the  alliance  with  France  had  been  completed, 
aod  hia  stay  was  not  long.  He  found  that  a 
very  great  antneonism  of  views  and  feeling  had 
arisen  between  the  three  commissioners,  Frank- 
lin, Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  of  whom  the  em- 
baasy  to  France  had  been  originally  composed ; 
and  as  the  recall  of  Deunc  had  not  reconciled 
the  other  two,  Adams  advised,  as  the  only 
means  of  giring  unity  and  energy  to  the  mis- 
sion, that  it  should  be  intrusted  to  a  single 
person.  This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  in 
consequence  of  vi,  Franklin  having  been  ap- 
pointea  sole  ambassador  in  France,  Adams 
returned  homo  in  the  same  French  frigate 
which  took  out  the  new  French  minister,  the 
ohevalier  de  la  Luzerne.  He  arrived  at  Boston 
jnat  as  a  convention  was  about  to  meet  to  form 
a  state  constitution  for  MassachuHotts ;  and 
being  chosen  a  delejarate  from  Braintree,  he  took 
a  loading  part  in  its  formation.  Before  this 
convention  had  finished  its  business,  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  iniuisler  to  treat  with 
Great  Britain  for  peace  and  commerce,  under 
which  appointment  he  sailed  again  for  France 
in  1779,  in  the  same  French  frigate  in  which  he 
had  returned.  Very  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
clinations, Mr.  Adams  was  prevented  by  Yer- 
gennes,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
from  making  to  Great  Britain  any  communi- 
cation of  his  powers.  In  fact,  Vergennes  and 
Adams  ahreaoy  were  and  continued  to  be  to 
each  other  objects  of  serious  distrust,  in  both 
cases  quite  unfounded.  Vergennes  feared 
lest  advances  toward  treating  with  England 
might  lead  to  some  sort  of  reconciliation  with 
her  short  of  the  independence  of  the  oolo> 
nies,  which  was  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  in- 
tero-^t  of  France.  The  communications  made  to 
him  by  Gerard,  the  first  French  minister  in 
Ameriea,  and  Adams*s  oonneetion  with  the 
Lees,  whom  Vergennes  suspected,  though  un- 
justly^ of  a  secret  communication  through  Ar- 
thur Lee  with  the  British  ministry,  led  him  to 
regard  Mr.  Ailanis  as  the  rejiresentativo  of  a 
party  in  congress  desirous  of  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion;  nor  did  he  rest  liU  ho  had  obtained  from 


congress,  somo  two  yearn  after,  the  reeaO  of 

Mr,  Adams's  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  and  the  conjunction  with  him  of 
several  coUejtgues  to  treat  for  peace,  of  whom 
Franklin,  who  eiyoyed  his  entire  confidence, 
was  one.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  not  en- 
tirely free  from  hereditary  EngBih  prejudices 
against  the  French,  vehemently  suspected  Ver- 
gennes of  a  design  to  sacritice  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  especially  the  fisheries  and 
the  western  lands,  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Spanish  house  of  Bourbon.  While  lingering  at 
Paris,  with  nothing  to  do  except  to  nurse  these 
suspicions,  Adams  busied  himself  in  furnishing 
communications  on  American  atiairs  to  a  semi- 
official gazette,  the  Mercurt  d$  Pranee,  con- 
durt.  <l  l»y  M.  Genet,  chief  secretary  in  the  for- 
eign bureau,  and  father  of  the  French  minis- 
ter in  Ameriea,  who  subsequently  rendered 
that  name  so  notorious.  Finding  his  position 
at  Paris  not  very  comfortable,  he  proceeded 
to  Holland  in  July,  1780,  his  object  being  to 
fonn  an  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  bor- 
rowing money  there.  Just  about  the  same 
time  he  was  appointed  bj  congress  to  nego* 
tiate  a  Dutch  loan,  Laurens,  who  had  been  se- 
lected for  that  purpose,  being  not  yet  ready 
to  leave  home.  By  way  ci  enlightening  the 
Dutch  as  to  American  affairs,  Adams  publi-ilu  d 
in  the  "Gazette"  of  Leyden,  and  in  a  mn^- 
azine  called  Politique  hollandaUe^  a  numl»er 
of  papers  and  extracts,  including  several  which, 
through  a  friend,  he  procured  to  be  first  pub- 
lished in  a  London  journal,  to  give  to  them  an 
English  character.  To  these  he  added  a  direct 
pnblicatinn  of  his  own,  afterward  many  times 
reprinted,  and  to  be  found  in  the  7th  volnme 
of  his  collected  works,  under  the  tiUe  of 
"Twenty-six  Letters  upon  Interesting  Sub- 
jects, respecting  the  Revolution  in  America.'' 
He  had  commenced  negotiations  for  a  losn, 
when  his  labors  in  that  direction  were  inter- 
mpt^'il  by  the  sudden  breach  between  England 
and  Holland,  consequent  upon  the  capture  of 
Laurens,  and  the  diseovery  of  the  secret  nego- 
tiation carried  on  between  him  and  Van  Ikr- 
kel  of  Amsterdam,  which,  though  it  had  been 
entered  upon  without  authority  from  the  Dutch 
states,  the  British  made  the  pretence  for  a 
speedy  declarati(»i  of  war.  Adams  was  soon 
after  appointed  minister  to  Holland  in  plaoe 
of  the  captured  Laurens,  and  at  the  same  time 
was  commissioned  to  sign  the  articles  of  armed 
nentn^ty,  which  had  just  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  political  scene.  Adams  presented 
memorials  to  the  Dutch  government,  settiog 
iSoirth  his  powers  in  botii  respeots*  but  before 
he  could  procure  any  recognition,  he  was  re- 
called in  July,  1781,  to  Paris,  by  a  notice  that 
he  was  needed  there  in  his  charaeta>  of  minis- 
ter, to  treat  of  peace.  Adams's  suspicions  of 
Vergennes  had,  meanwhile,  been  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  neglect  of  France  to  seeond 
his  apjdications  to  Holland,  "^'ith  Vcrpcnil** 
the  great  object  was  peace.  The  finances  of 
Franoe  were  aadly  embarrassed. 
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wished  no  farther  complicationa  to  the  war, 
and,  pronded  tlie  English  colonies  should  bo 
definitelj  separated  from  the  mother  oountry, 
which  he  eonaideTOd  fiidfai|ieoaable  to  the  in- 
torest  of  France,  he  was  not  disposed  to  insist 
oa  anything  elae.  It  vraa  for  thia  reason  that 
he  had  urged  upon  oongreas,  through  the 
French  muuHter  at  Philadelphia,  and  just 
about  Urn  time  had  snoceeded  in  obtaining 
from  eongreee  thoni^  the  fnfonnation  had 
not  yet  reached  Paris — not  only  the  with- 
drawal of  Adams's  (XHnmiasion  to  treat  of 
eouiuwfoe,  and  liie  enlargemeBt  to  Ave  ci  the 
mm  her  of  coramis^^ioners  to  trciit  of  peace,  but 
aa  absolute  discretion  intrusted  to  the  nego- 
tiators as  to  erwTthing  exoept  indepeodenoe 
and  the  additional  direction  Chat  in  the  last  re- 
s<>rt  they  were  to  be  governed  by  Vergennes's 
advice.  The  cause  of  sending  for  Adams,  who 
still  occupied,  so  fur  jh  was  known  at  Puns, 
the  pofiitioa  of  sole  negotiator  for  peace,  was 
the  offer  of  a  mediatioii  on  the  part  of  Hussia 
and  the  German  empire.  Rnt  tliis  offer  led  to 
uotbing.  Great  Britain  haughtily  rejected  it 
OD  the  ground  that  she  would  not  allow  Franco 
to  stand  between  her  and  her  colonies. — Re- 
tamiug  to  Holland,  Mr.  Adam^,  though  still 
lasopported  1^  YergeeiMa,  pushed  with  great 
enenry  his  reception  as  ambiiH.Ha<lor  by  the 
stalest  general,  which  at  length,  April  10,  1782, 
be  saeoeeded  in  accom|)lishing.  Following  up 
tins  succe«»  with  his  customary  perseverance, 
he  succeeded  before  the  end  of  the  year  in  ne- 
gotiating a  Dutch  loan  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
ura,  the  lirst  of  a  series  which  proved  a  chief 
financial  re^nrce  of  the  continental  congress 
in  its  later  days.  He  also  i^ucceeded  in  nego- 
ti^hig  a  treat/  of  amitjr  and  oommeroe.  llis 
neoess  in  tbeee  negotiatioiia,  oonridering  the 
obstacles  he  had  to  encounter,  and  tlic  want 
of  support  from  Vergennes,  he  was  accustomed 
to  regard  as  tiie  greatest  trlomph  of  bis  lifb. — 
Before  this  InHine.-is  was  couiploted.  Mr.  Adiiins 
received  ui^ut  calls  to  come  to  Paris,  where 
Jaj  sad  FViuikHn,  two  of  the  new  oommlssion- 

Sn,  were  .ilreadv  treatin::  tor  |)«Mrc,  and  where 
bs  arrived  Oct.  26.  Though  iir.  Jay  had  been 
pot  Into  the  diplomatio  semoe  bj  tlie  proenre* 
neat  of  the  [)arty  in  congreivj  in  the  French 
hitereet,  his  diplomatio  experience  in  Spain 
bad  led  bim  to  entertain  doobts  alao  as  to  tiie 
sincere  good  will  of  Vcrsrenner^.  A  confiden- 
tial despatch  from  M..  Marbois,  French  secre- 
tary of  legation  in  America,  intercepted  by  the 
Briti'^h,  and  which  Oswald,  the  British  nego- 
tiator at  Paris,  coramunicate<l  to  Franklin  and 
Jsy,  with  a  view  to  make  ba<l  feeling  between 
fliem  and  the  French  minister.  ha<l,  alonir  with 
other  circumstances,  induced  Franklin  an<l  Jay 
to  disregard  their  instructions,  and  to  proceed 
to  treat  with  Oswald  without  communicating 
that  fact  to  Vergennea,  or  taking  bis  advice  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty — a  procedure  in 
which  Adams,  after  his  arrival,  fully  con- 
curred.  It  was  chiefly  through  lus  energy  and 
pemstenoe  that  the  partidpatioii  of  America 


in  the  fisheries  was  secured  by  the  treaty,  not 

as  a  favor  or  privilege,  but  as  a  rigid. — a  matter 
of  much  greater  importance  then  than  now,  the 
fisheries  being  at  lhat  time  a  more  important 
liranch  than  now  of  Americjm  maritime  indus- 
try.— Inunediately  upon  tlte  signature  of  the 
praliminary  artidea  of  peace,  Adams  asked 
leave  to  resign  all  his  coramis.sions  and  to  re- 
turn home,  to  which  congress  responded  by 
appointing  him  a  eommisaoner  jomtly  with 
Franklin  and  Jay  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  ills  first  visit  to 
England  was,  however,  in  a  private  oharaeter, 
to  recruit  his  health,  at>er  a  violent  fever  with 
which  he  had  been  attitcked,  shortly  after  sign- 
ing the  treaty  of  peace.  He  spent  some  time 
first  at  Ix)ndon,  and  afterward  at  Hath ;  but 
while  still  an  invalid  he  was  recalled,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  to  Holland,  which  he 
reached  only  after  a  very  stormy  nnd  uncom- 
fortable j)»is.siige,  there  to  negotiate  a  new 
loan,  as  the  means  of  meeting  govornment  bills 
drawn  in  Americji,  which  were  in  danger  of 
protest  from  want  of  funds — a  business  in 
which  he  succeeded,  though  not  withont  pay- 
ing  a  i)retty  high  jiremium.  Adams  was  in- 
cluded, along  with  Franklin  and  Jetlerson,  the 
latter  sent  out  to  take  the  place  of  Jay,  in  a 
now  commission  to  form  treaties  with  foreign 
powers;  and  his  being  joined  by  Mrs.  Adams 
and  their  only  daughter  and  youngest  son,  his 
other  two  sons  being  already  with  him,  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  idea  of  remaining  abroad. 
With  his  family  about  him  he  fixed  iii-*  resi- 
dence at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  where  hu  had 
an  interval  of  comparative  leisure  and  ei^oy- 
ment.  The  chief  business  of  the  new  commis- 
sion was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
Pmasia,  advances  toward  which  had  first  been 
been  nude  to  Adams  while  at  the  Hagoe,  ne- 
gotiating the  JDntoh  loan.  But  heme  that 
treaty  was  ready  far  rignatore,  Adams  was 
aj>pointcd  l>y  congress  mini.ster  to  llio  court 
of  St  James's,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1785. 
The  English  government,  of  wUeb  mtrffST 
ings  were  well  represented  by  those  of  the 
king,  liad  neither  the  magnanimity  nor  the 
policy  to  treat  tiie  new  American  states  with 

generosity,  nor  hardly  with  justice.  .Vdanis 
was  received  with  civility,  but  no  commercial 
arrangements  oonld  be  made,  and  Ms  chi^ 
employment  wan  that  of  complaining  of  tho 
non-execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  es- 
pecially in  relation  to  the  nouHMirrender  of  the 
western  posts,  and  in  attempting  to  meet 
similar  complaints  urged  not  without  strong 
grounds  on  the  part  of  the  British,  more  par- 
ticularly as  to  the  obstacles  put  in  tlie  way  of 
the  collection  of  British  debts,  which  were 
made  an  excuse  for  the  detentioo  of  the  west- 
em  posts.  Made  sensiliK'  in  many  w.-iys  of  tho 
aggravation  of  Britihh  feelings  t4>war«l  the  new 
repttblle,  whose  eondition  immediately  after 
the  peace  was  somewhat  embarrassing^  and 
not  so  fiatteriiig  as  it  might  have  been  to  tlio 
advocates  and  promotera  of  the  reT<datial^ 
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the  riMatkm  of  Adama  was  rather  mortifyiDg 
than  agreeable.    Meanwhile  he  wa'*  oMiirt'il  to 

ftaj  a  new  visit  to  Holland  to  negotiat*^  a  new 
oan  as  a  means  of  pajing  the  merest  oa  tlie 
Dutch  debt.  He  was  also  enga^red  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  his  fellow  commissioner,  Mr. 
.  Jefferson,  then  at  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Barhary  powers  and  the  return 
of  the  Americans  held  captive  by  them.  But 
his  most  engrossing  occupation  at  this  time 
was  the  preparation  of  his  Defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions,"  of  which  the  object 
was  the  Justification  of  balanced  ^'overnments 
and  a  division  of  powers,  especiaUy  the  legis- 
lative, against  the  idea  of  a  aiiigle  aseeinbly 
and  a  pure  democracy,  whMi  had  be^un  to 
find  many  ardent  advocates,  especially  on  the 
oootinent.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  ti»ia 
book — the  most  voluminous  of  his  publications 
— oonsists  of  summaries  of  the  histories  of  the 
Italian  repablics,  by  no  means  easentlal  to  the 
argument,  and  rather  an  excrescence.  Tlioiifrli 
it  afterward  sutgected  the  author  to  charges 
of  monarehioal  and  anti-repobUean  tendencies, 
this  hook  wa>t  not  witliout  its  influence  on  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitatioD,  daring  the 
^aoossion  upon  which  the  fltet  volume  of  it 
'  appeared. — (treat  Britain  not  having  recipro- 
i  cated  the  comulimcnt  by  appointing  a  minister 
I  to  the  Unitea  States,  ana  there  being  no 
1  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  accomplish  any 
\  of  tiic  objects  of  liis  mission,  Adams  liad 
\  solicited  a  recall,  whieh  was  sent  out  to  him  in 
February,  1788,  accompanied  by  a  resolution  of 
congress  conveying  the  thanks  of  that  body 
for  "the  patriotism,  perseverance,  integrity, 
and  diligence which  lie  had  displayed  in  his 
ten  years"  service  abroad.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  home,  Mr.  Adams  was  reappointed  a 
delejrate  from  Ma-ssachnsetts  to  the  continental 
congress;  but  he  never  resumed  his  seat  in 
that  body,  which  was  now  Joat  about  to 
expire. — When  the  new  government  came  to 
be  or^nized  under  the  newly  adopted  federid 
oonstitation,  as  all  were  agreed  to  make  Wash- 
ington president,  attention  was  turned  to  New 
England  for  a  vice  president.  This  office  was 
then  regarded  as  of  much  higher  consequence 
than  now.  In  fact,  as  the  constitution 
originally  stood,  the  c^didates  for  the  presi- 
dency and  vi<  o  presidency  were  vote<l  for 
without  any  distinct  speoUieation,  the  second 
office  IMIing  to  the  person  who  had  the  second 
highest  vote.  Out  of  fifl  electors,  .lolin  Adams 
had  the  votes  of  IH;  and  this  being  the  second 
highest  namber,  he  waa  deelareo  vioe  presi- 
dent. Tiio  otluT  votes  were  -^l  attered 
upon  no  less  than  10  candidates.  By  virtue 
or  his  new  office  he  became  president  of  the 
senate,  a  position  not  very  acreeable  to  liis 
active  and  leading  temperament,  better  fitted 
Ibr  delmte,  bnt  one  in  which  the  dose 'division 
In  the  senate,  resultins  often  in  a  tie  between 
the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  new 
gftstetOy  gave  liim  many  times  a  oontrolUng 
voice.  In  the  firat  oongreas  he  gave  no  li»w> 


er  thsn  20  casting  votes,  dwaya  npoB  in* 

]>ortant  organic  laws,  and  always  in  support  of 
Washington's  jiolicy. — Down  to  tiiis  jHjrioti 
Adams  had  sympathized  in  political  feelini; 
and  sentiment  witli  Jefferson,  with  whom  be 
had  served  both  in  the  continental  congress 
and  abroad.    On  the  question  of  the  Frem  h 
revolution,  which  now  burst  upon  the  world, 
a  ditference  of  opinion  arose  between  them. 
From  the  very  beginning  Adams,  then  almost 
alone,  had  augured  no  good  fit)m  that  move- 
ment.   As  the  revolution  went  on  and  began 
to  break  out  in  excesses,  others  began  to  be  of 
this  opioioD.    Adams  then  gave  public  ex- 
pression to  aoma  of  lua  ideas  on  that  subject 
m  a  seriea  of  **IMsooarses  on  Da\ala,"  fiir- 
nished  to  a  Philadeli^ia  newspf^er  and  atUt- 
ward  oolleoted  into  a  volmne.    Taking*  the 
history    of    nations,    particularly  Davila's 
account  of  tlie  French  civil  wars,  and  the 
general  aajpeets  of  hmnan  society  aa  Ms  teit 
Adams  pointed  out  as  the  great  springs  OK 
human  activity,  at  least  in  all  that  related  te 
politics,  the  love  of  snperiority,  the  desire  ef 
(li-itinction,  admiration,  and  apjilausc  ;  nor  in 
his  opinion  could  any  government  be  perma- 
nent or  aeonre  which  did  not  provide  aa  weB 
for  the  reasonable  gratification  as  for  the  dne 
restraint  of  this  powerful  passion.  Kepadi- 
ating  that  democracy  pure  and  simple  thsa 
cominp  into  vogue,  and  of  which  Jefferson 
the  advocate,  he  insisted   that  a  certain 
mixtnre  of  aristocracy  and  monaroihy  vm 
necessary  to  that  balance  of  interests  nn<l 
sentiments  without  which,  as  he  maintainc«l, 
free  governments  could  not  exist   Tliis  work, 
wiiicn  repro<luced  more  at  length  and  in  a 
more  obnoxious  form  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
his    Defence  of  the  American  Constitotions,^ 
mmlo  Adams  a  great  bugbear  to  the  nltra- 
democratic  supporters  of  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  French  revolutionists ;  and  at  the 
second  presidential  election  in  1792,  they  set 
up  as  a  candidate  against  him  George  CUntott 
of  New  York.    But  Mr.  Adams  was  re^lectsd 
by  a  decided  vote.    The  wise  policy  of  n«i- 
trality  adopted  by  Washington  received  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  Adams.   Wl^le  Jedte^ 
son  left  the  cabinet  to  become  in  norainsl 
retirement  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  Adsms 
continued  as  vice  president  to  give  Washing- 
ton's administration  the  iK'nefit  of  hi.s  c&sting 
vote.    It  was  only  by  this  means  that  a  neu- 
trality act  was  carried  through  the  senate,  and 
that  the  progress  waa  stopped  of  oertaio 
tmMaOB  which  had  previoasly  passed  in  the 
hooaerf representatives,  embodying'  restrictive 
measures  i^^nst  Great  Britain,  intended  or  at 
least  calcnlated  to  comiterwork  the  misrion  to 
En;.'land  on  which  Mr.  Jay  had  already  been 
sent. — Washington  being  firmly  resolved  to 
retire  at  the  close  of  his  second  presid«itisl 
term,  the  qnestion  of  the  '^ucce^sorsbip  now 
presented  iteel£   Jeti'erson  was  the  leader  of 
the  opposition,  who  etSM.  thamadveB  repab- 
lioaofl^  the  name  demowat  bring  yet  in  bad 
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odor,  aadf  thoogh  often  imposed  as  a  term  of 
reproacli,  BOt  yet  yolimtanly  asaomed  except 

bj  a  few  morp  ultra  partisans.    Hamilton  was 
ihe  leuiler  of  the  federal  party,  as  the  sup- 
porters of  Washington's  administration  had 
rhristenod  themselves.     Bat  though  Ham- 
ilton!* zeal  and  energy  had  made  him,  even 
while  like  Jefferson  in  nominal  retirenu  nt,  the 
leader  of  the  federalists,  he  could  hardly  ho 
aud  to  bold  the  same  place  with  them  tliat 
Jflfferson  did  with  the  repnblioani,  whose 
presidential   candidate    he   was,   a  position 
among  the  federulist.s  which  helongcd  less  to 
Bmiltdli  than  to  Adams  or  Jay,  whose  greater 
age  and  longer  pul)lic  service  placed  thcrn 
more  craspicaoosly  in  the  public  eye.  11am- 
fltOB,  tboi^^  he  had  always  spoken  of  Adams 
as  a  man  of  nnconquerahU-  intrepidity  and 
incorruptible  integrity,  iirxi  as  such  had  al- 
ready twice  anpported  him  t'^r  \  ice  president, 
would  yet  have  much  preferred  Jay.    The  po- 
sitiuQ  of  Adams  was,  however,  such  as  to 
TCoder  his  election  more  [>rohahle  than  that  of 
Jsy.  and  to  determine  his  selection  as  the 
candidate  of  the  federalists.   Jay,  by  his  nego- 
tiatiuQ  of  the  famous  treaty  which  bore  hia 
name,  had  for  the  moment  drawn  down  apOH 
himself  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  on  the 
pirt  of  its  nnmeroaa  and  Utter  opponents. 
Adams  stood,  moreover,  as  vice  president  in 
tlie  line  of  promotion,  and  was  more  sure  of 
tite  New  England  vote,  which  was  absolutely 
indis-ptnsahle  to  the  success  of  eitlier.    One  of 
iIk-  candidates  being  taken  fi*om  the  North,  it 
iemed  politic  to   select  the    other  from 
the  Jvinfli,  and  tlie  federalist  leaders  pitched 
fcr  that  purfKJse    ujwn   Thomas  Pinckney 
of  fioQth   Carolina.    Indeed,   there  were 
some,  and  Hamilton  was  among  the  num- 
ber, who  secretly  wished  that  Pinckney  might 
receive  the  larger  vote,  and  to  be  chosen  presi- 
dent over  Adnins's  head — a  result,  from  the 
iikelihtxtd  of  I'inckney's  obtaining  more  votes 
thui  Adams  at  the  South  (as  he  really  did),  al- 
most sure  to  happen  could  the  northern  federal 
electors  be  persuaded   to  vote  equally  for 
Adams  and  for  Pinckney,  which  Hamilton  la- 
Iwred  to  effect.   The  fear,  however,  that  Pinck- 
ney might  be  chosen  over  Adams,  led  to  the 
vitbholdmg  from  Pincknej  of  eighteen  New 
£agland  votes,  so  that  the  resnlt  was  not  only 
to  inake  Jefferson  vice  president,  as  having 
more  votes  than  Pinckney,  but  also  to  excite 
pr^odices  and  snspicions  in  the  mind  of  Adams 
agiisst  Hamilton,  which,  being  reciprocated 
liv  him,  led  speedily  to  the  disruption  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  federal  party.  It  had  almost 
Uppened,  such  was  the  eqnal  division  of  par- 
lies that  Jefferson  had  this  time  been  chosen 
presideDt,  the  election  of  Adams,  who  had 
j|  rotes  to  Jefferson's  69,  being  only  secured 
tw<i  stray  votes  cast  for  him,  one  in  Vir- 
finia  and  the  other  in. North  Carolina,  trib- 
utes of  revolutionary  reminiscences  and  per- 
yjTUi]  «'>teem.    Oliosen  by  this  slender  m^or- 
itj,  Mr.  Adams  sncoeeded  to  office  O^vo^ 


I  1797)  at  a  very  dangerous  and  exciting  crisis 
I  of  affairs.   The  progress  of  tiie  French  reroln- 

tion  had  superinduced  upon  j)revious  party  di- 
visions a  new  and  very  vehement  one.  Jef- 
ferson's supporters,  who  sympathised  yeiy 
warmly  with  the  Freiu  h  republic,  gave  their 
moral  if  not  their  positive  support  to  the 
claim  set  up  by  its  rolers,  but  which  Wash- 
ington had  refused  to  admit,  tliat  under  the 
provisions  of  the  French  treaty  of  alliance 
the  United  States  were  bound  to  support 
France  a<:ainst  (Jreat  Britain,  at  least  in  the 
defence  of  iier  West  India  possession.s.  The 
other  party,  the  supporters  of  Adams,  upheld 
the  policy  of  neutraJity  adopted  by  Washing- 
ton. At  the  same  time  that  Washington  had 
sent  Jay  to  England  to  arrange,  if  possible, 
the  pending  ditliculties  with  that  country, 
wishmg  also  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
French  republic,  he  had  recalled  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  w!i<>  as  minister  to  France  had  made 
himself  obnoxiDUs  tu  the  now  predominant 
party  there,  and  liad  appointed  James  Mon- 
roe in  his  place.  Monroe,  mstead  of  conforming 
to  his  instructions  and  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  Frmeh  to  Jay's  mission,  had  given  them 
assurances  on  the  subject  quite  in  contradiction 
with  the  treaty  a.s  made,  both  the  formation  aud 
ratification  of  wliich  Monroe  had  done  his 
best  to  defeat.  lie  lia<l  in  consequence  been 
recalled  by  Washington  shortly  before  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office,  and  G.  0.  Pincimey,  a 
brother  of  Thomas  Pinckney,  had  been  appoint- 
ed in  his  place.  The  French  authorities,  of- 
fended at  this  change  and  at  the  ratification  of 
Jay's  treaty  in  spite  of  tlieir  remonstran<^s, 
while  they  dismis.sed  Monroe  with  great  ova- 
tions, refused  to  receive  the  new  ambassador 
.sent  in  his  place,  nt  the  same  time  issuing  de- 
crees and  orders  highly  injurious  to  American 
otNnmerce.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Adams 
as  president  was  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
congress  to  consider  what  should  be  done.  Not 
only  was  a  war  with  Fkwnoe  greatly  to  be 
dreaded  and  deprecated  onaooount  of  her  great 
military  and  naval  power,  but  still  more  so  on 
aeoonnt  of  the  very  formidable  party  which, 
among  the  ultra  republicans,  she  conld  muster 
within  the  states  themselves.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  measure  reatrived  npon  by 
Adams  and  his  cabinet  was  the  appointment  of 
a  new  and  more  solemn  commission  to  France, 
composed  of  Pinckney  and  two  colleagues,  for 
whicii  purpose  the  president  selected  John 
Marshall  of  Virginia  and  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. But  instead  of  receiving  and  open- 
ly treating  with  those  oommissiunerS)  Tallej* 
rand,  lately  an  exile  in  America,  but  now  seo- 
retary  of  f(irei;_'n  aftairslo  the  French  directory, 
entered  into  an  intrigue  with  them  through 
several  unaccredited  and  imoffleial  agents,  of 
which  tlie  object  was  to  induce  tliem  to  promise 
a  round  bribe  to  the  directors  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  exhamted  Freneh  treasury,  by 


way  of  purchasing  forboarmoek  As  Pinckney 
and  Marshall  appeared  leia  plii^Ie  i 


than  Geriy, 
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Talleyrand  fiaaDy  obliged  them  to  leave,  after 
which  he  attenii>tv(l,  tliouffh  btill  without  suc- 
cess, to  extract  money  or  prouuses  of  it  from 
Gerry  alone.  The  puhlioation  of  the  despatdies 
in  which  these  discredit ahle  intrigues  were 
disclosed  (an  event  on  which  Talleyrand  had 
not  calcQlated)  produced  a  great  excitement 
both  in  Europe  and  Anicrica.  Tidlcyrand  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  disavowing  his  agents, 
and  pretending  that  the  American  ministers 
had  been  imposed  upon  by  adventurers.  (Jerry 
left  France,  and  the  violation  of  American 
oommeroial  and  maritime  rights  was  pushed  to 
new  extremes.  In  America  the  ctVect  of  all 
this  was  greatly  to  strengthen  tor  the  moment 
the  federal  party.  The  grand  jury  of  the  fed- 
eral circuit  court  for  Pennsylvania  set  the  ex- 
ample of  an  address  to  tiie  president,  applaud- 
ing his  manly  stand  for  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  nation.  Pliiladelpliia,  which,  under  t  lie 
lead  of  MilUin,  McKean,  and  others,  had  gone  I 
over  to  the  oppoeitioiLjv'as  suddenly  converted 
onoe  more,  as  daring  Washington's  first  term, 
to  the  support  of  the  federal  government. 
That  city  was  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  newspaper  press.  All  the  hitherto 
neutral  papers  published  there,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  had  more  or  less  deci- 
dedly leaned  to  the  opposition,  came  out  now 
in  behalf  of  Adams.  Besides  an  address  from 
fire  thousand  citizens,  the  young  men  got  tip 
a  separate  address  of  their  own.  Tms  ex- 
ample was  speedily  imitated  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  spirited  replies  of  the  president, 
who  was  now  in  his  element,  &er%*ea  in  their 
turn  to  blow  up  and  sustain  the  blaze  of  patri- 
otic indignation.  These  addresses,  circulated 
everywhere  in  the  newspapers,  were  collected 
at  the  time  in  a  volume,  and  they  reappear  in 
Adams's  works,  of  which  they  fonn  a  ciiarac- 
teristio  portion.  A  navy  was  set  on  foot,  the 
old  continental  navy  having  become  extinct, 
and  an  army  was  voted  and  partly  levied,  of 
which  Washington  accepted  the  clnef  com- 
mand. Merchant  ships  were  authorized  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  The  treaty  with  France  was 
declared  to  be  at  an  end,  and  a  quasi  war 
with  France  ensued.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  policy  of  France  to  drive  the  United  States 
into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  Even  before 
Gerry's  departure  Talleyrand  had  made  some 
advances  toward  reconciliation,  which  were 
afterward  renewed  by  commtmications  opened 
with  Vans  Murray,  the  American  minister  to 
Ilolland.  The  otiect  of  the  French  outrages 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution 
had  been  to  create,  in  a  part  at  least  of  the 
federal  party,  the  desire  for  an  ah>oIute  breach 
with  France— a  desire  felt  by  Hamilton,  and 
by  three  at  least  out  of  the  four  cabinet  offi> 
cers  whom  Adams  had  found  and  had  kept  in 
othce.  In  his  message  to  congress  announc- 1 
ing  the  expulsion  of  Pinckney  and  Manhall,  I 
Adams  luul  dtclared  ''that  ho  would  never 
tend  another  minister  to  France  without  as- 1 
ionnoea  thai  be  would  b«  reorived.**  Thia  I 


waa  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1708.  When,  thers* 

fore,  on  the  18th  of  February  followin;.',  with- 
out consulting  his  cabinet  or  giving  tiiem  any 
intimation  of  his  intentions,  he  sent  Into  the 
senate  the  nomination  <»t'  Vans  Murray  as  min- 
ister to  France,  tliis  act  took  the  country  by 
surprise,  and  hastened  the  downfall  of  flia 
le<k'ral  jiarty.  Smno  i)revious  acts  of  Adam?, 
sucii  as  the  ajjpointiuent  of  Gerry,  which  bis 
cabinet  officers  had  striven  to  prenot,  aad 
his  disinclination  to  make  Hamilton  second  in 
command  of  the  army  till  forced  into  it  by 
Washington,  liad  strengthened  the  distrait  en- 
tertained of  Adams  l)y  Hamilton  and  many  of 
his  friends;  and  Adams  was  now  accueied  of 
seeking  in  his  attempt  to  iao|Mii  dipdomatie 
intercourse  with  France,  to  reconcile  his  polit- 
ical opponents  of  the  republican  party,  and  to 
secure  by  unworthy  and  impolitic  tWPCKMiniflBi 
his  own  reelection  as  president.  The  opposition 
I  to  Murray's  nomination  so  far  prevailed  that 
Murray  received  two  colleagues,  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut  and  Davie  of  North  Carolina; 
but  the  president  would  not  authorize  the 
departure  of  Ellsworth  and  Da\'ie  till  he  had 
received  explicit  assurances  from  Talleyrand 
that  they  would  be  duly  received  as  ministers. 
On  arriving  in  France  they  found  the  directory 
superseded  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  ooa* 
sul,  with  whom  they  managed  to  arrange  the 
matters  in  dispute.  But,  however  beneficial  to 
the  country,  this  mission  proved  verr  disastrous 
to  Adams  personally,  ana  to  the  poutical  party 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  justified  its  appoint- 
ment on  the  ground  of  aasnrances  conveyed  to 
him  through  a  variety  of  channels  that  Franee 
desired  peace,  and  he  excused  himself  for  not 
having  consulted  his  cabinet  by  the  fact  that  be 
knew  what  their  opinion  was  without  askiDg 
them — decidedly  hostile,  that  is,  to  any  each 
attempt  as  he  had  determined  to  make.  The 
masses  of  the  federalists,  fully  confident  of 
Adams's  patriotism,  were  well  enough  disjioscJ 
to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment ;  bnt  many  of  the 
leaders  were  implacable.  The  ^nairel  waa  ftir- 
ther  aggravated  by  Adams's  dismissal  at  U)i« 
time  of  hia  cabinet  oflicers  and  the  oonstructiia 
of  anew  cabinet  The  pardon  of  Friea,  convicted 
of  treason  for  armed  resistance  in  Pennsylviinia 
to  tlie  levy  of  certain  direct  taxes,  was  also  re- 
garded by  many  at  the  time  as  a  piece  of  mis- 
phiced  lenity  on  tlie  part  of  Adams,  dictated, 
it  was  said,  by  a  mean  desire  of  popularity  in  a 
case  in  which  severe  example  waa  needed. 
But  Adimis  will  Imrdly  suffer  with  posterity 
from  his  unwiiiinguesa  to  be  the  first  president 
to  sign  a  death  warrant  for  treason,  especially  at 
ttiere  was  room  for  grave  doubts  whether  the 
doings  of  Uiia  person  amounted  to  treason 
aa  defined  by  the  eoaatitation  of  the  United 
States. — In  tliis  divided  condition  of  the  fed- 
I  eral  party  the  presidential  election  came  oo. 
I  Adams  waa  still  too  popular  with  tho  mass  of 
the  ]>;n  ty  to  encourntri'  uny  attempt  to  drop  him 
I  altogether,  and  the  malcontents  were  reduced 
I  to  u«  old  aatpedient  of  attempting  by  aeoret 
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nDderaUndinir  and  arranffement  to  reduce  Me  | 
vote  in  the  electoral  college  below  that  of  C.  ' 
G.  Pmckney,  the  other  of  the  two  candidates  i 
Toled  for  by  the  fedendiets.  The  repablioana,  j 

OD  the  othvr  liiin^l.  under  the  prospect  of  an  ar- 
nngement  with  France,  rapidly  recovered  6*001 
dM  Mow  inflieled  upon  them  hj  the  vklenee  | 
and  mercenary  rajcicity  lately  chnrped  npon 
their  French  friends,  but  which  they  now  in-  | 
lilted  was  ft  charge  without  foundation.  Taking  | 
sdvantajre  of  the  dissatisfaction  at  the  heavy 
Laes  necessarily  imposed  to  meet  the  expenses  1 
of  warlike  preparations,  and  especially  of  the  I 
nn[>npnlarity  of  the  alien  law  and  the  seditinn 
lav — two  acta  of  congress  to  which  the  prus- 
peet  of  war  bad  kd— they  poshed  the  canvass  [ 
irith  (Treat  energy ;  while  in  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Aaron  Burr  they  had  two  leaders  unsur-  1 
Maed  for  skill  in  party  taotiea,  and  ib  Barr^  aA  I 
least,  one  little  scrupnlons  as  to  the  means 
which  he  employed.   Not  only  was  the  whole  1 
Uame  of  the  aKen  and  sedition  acta,  to  which  | 
he  had  merely  assented  without  ever  having 
recommended  them,  laid  on  Adams's  shoulders,  j 
b«t  he  was  the  object  of  most  vehement  and  I 
fitter  attacks  for  liiivincr  surrendered  up,  under  \ 
one  of  the  provisions  of  Jay's  treaty,  one  j 
Thomas  Nash,  an  English  sailor,  ohait^  with 
mntiny  and  murder.    Having  been  recognized  ' 
aad  arrested  in  Charle8tt)n,  S.  C,  Nash  had  I 
undeavored  to  sare  himself  by  assuming  the 
name  and  character  of  Jonathan  Kobbins,  an  ! 
American  citizen,  in  the  light  of  which  a-Hsuined 
dnnoier  the  greater  part  of  Adams's  political 
opponents  insisted  upon  exclusively  regarding 
iiim,  and  Adani:^  himself  as  having  basely 
yielded  vp  an  American  citizen,  who,  it  was 
anmed.  even  if  guilty  of  mutiny  as  charged, 
W  U-en  justified  in  it  by  the  fact  of  having 
been,  as  it  was  alleged,  previously  pressed  into 
the  British  nuvnl  sernce.    Nor  was  it  against 
his  public  acts  alone,  nor  even  to  his  political 
sppmenta,  that  these  assaults  upon  Mr.  Adams 
Vwa  confined.    With  strong  feeling  and  bnsy 
imagination,  loving  both  to  talk  and  write, 
Adams  had  been  betesyed  into  many  confidenoes 
and  into  free  expression  of  feelings,  opinions, 
and  even  coiyectures  and  suspicions — a  weak- 
BMi  Tery  unsuited  to  the  character  of  a  politi' 
cian.  and  which  he  had  frequent  occasion  to 
rue.   During  Washington's  first  term  of  oflSce  < 
hehad  tfaos  been  led  into  a  confidential  corre-  ' 
^wnilence  with  Tencli  Coxe,  who  held  at  that  I 
tae  the  place  of  Oiisistant  secretary  of  the  ] 
treasury,  and  had  afterward  been  appointed  ^ 
supervisor  of  the  internal  revenue,  l)ut  who  ' 
since  Adams's  accession  had  been  dismissed  I 
from  this  pUwc  on  the  chugBjOt  being  a  spy 

rt  the  treasury  department  in  the  s<'rvice  of 
"Aurora,"  tlie  princij)ul  newspaper  organ 
«f  the  opposition,  with  which  party  Coxe  sym- 
IMthized,  and  since  liis  recent  distnissal  from 
office  had  acted.  In  this  state  of  mind  Coxe 
betrayed  a  private  confidential  letter  of  Adams, 
which,  after  having  l>een  handed  about  in  manu- 
■eript  for  some  time,  to  the  great  damage  of 


Adams  with  Ms  own  party,  was  finally  printed 

in  the  "  Aurora,"  of  which  Coxe  had  lio<-i)rno 
one  of  the  principal  contributors.  The  purport 
of  this  letter,  wntten  as  long  ago  as  May,  170S, 
was  to  give  coiuitenance  to  the  favorite  charge 
of  the  opposition  that  Washington's  cabinet, 
and  of  conrsc  Adamses,  which  followed  the  same 
policy,  was  under  British  influence,  and  that 
Thomas  Pinckney  and  his  brother  C.  C.  Pinok- 
ney,  candidates  with  Adams  on  the  federal 
presidential  ticket,  were  especially  obnoxious  to 
this  suspicion.  The  publication  of  this  letter  was 
followed  np  by  a  still  more  deadly  blow  in  the 
shape  of  a  pamphlet  written  and  ]»rintcd  and 
signed  by  Ilamilton,  and  probably  intended  by 
him  for  private  distribution  among  the  feder^ 
leaders,  but  which  was  made  public  by  Aaron 
Burr,  who  had  succeeded  in  postiessing  himself 
of  some  of  the  proof  sheete.  This  pamphlet 
had  its  origin  in  the  same  charge  against  Hamil- 
ton of  being  under  British  influence,  thrown 
out  by  Adams  in  private  convers^jtion.  and  as 
to-which,  when  written  to  by  Hamilton,  he  had 
refused  to  give  any  exphmataon,  though  when  a 
similfir  reqiMet  was  made  by  0.  C.  Pinckney 'm 
consequence  of  the  publication  of  the  letter  to 
Coxe,  Adams  fully  exonerated  both  huu  and 
his  brother  in  a  pnblidied  letter  from  any  eaa- 
picinn  which  his  letter  to  Coxe  might  seem  cal- 
culated to  convey.  Hamilton  declared  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  pamj^ilet,  that  as  things  then 
stood  he  did  not  recommend  the  withholding 
from  Adams  of  a  single  vote.  Yet  it  was  the 
leading  object  of  his  pamphlet  to  diow,  without 
denying  Adams's  patriotism  and  integrity,  or 
even  hi:*  talents,  that  he  had  great  and  intrinsic 
defects  of  character  which  duqualified  him  for 
the  place  of  chief  magistrate,  and  the  effect 
whicn  he  desired  it  to  have  must  have  been  to 
give  0.  0.  Pinckney  the  presidency,  by  causing 
a  certain  number  of  votes  to  be  withheld  from 
Adams.  The  result,  however,  of  the  election 
was  to  throw  out  both  the  federal  candidates. 
Adams  received  fio  votes  and  Pinckney  64,  while 
Jefferson  and  Burr  liad  78  each.  In  the  ensuing 
strog^e  between  Jefferson  and  Burr  Adams 
took  no  part. — Immediately  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  tenn  of  office  (1801)  he  lef  t  ^\ash- 
ington,  to  which  shortfy  before  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  removed,  without  even  stop- 
ping 'to  be  present  at  the  inaugurafion  of  Jef- 
ferson, against  whom  he  felt  a  sense  of  personal 
wrong,  probably  thinking  he  had  been  deluded 
by  false  professions  as  to  Jefierson's  views  on  the 
presidential  chair.  This  state  of  feeling  on  the 
jtart  of  Adams  led  to  a  strict  non-intercourse 
for  the  next  13  years,  though  both  were  much 
given  to  letter-writing,  and  had  previously,  at 
least  till  within  a  short  time  before,  been  on 
tenjis  of  friendly  correspondence.  The  only 
acknowledgment  for  his  25  yean*  services  to 
the  nation  which  Mr.  Adams  carried  with  him 
in  this  unwelcome  and  mortifying  retirement, 
was  the  privilege  which  had  been  granted  to 
Washington  on  his  withdrawal  from  the  presi- 
dency, and  alter  hi^  death  to  his  widow. 
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and  he8towe<l  likewise  tipon  all  snbsoquont  cx- 

{)residents  and  their  widows,  of  receiving  his 
etters  free  of  postage  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Ftirtunatoly  for  AdaiiiH,  his  thrifty  hab- 
its and  love  of  independence,  sustained  daring 
bis  abaence  from  home  by  the  economicm 
nnd  Timnnping  talents  of  his  wife,  had  enabled 
liini  t4>  add  to  the  savings  from  his  pro- 
fession before  entering  fmblio  lifiBi,  savings 
from  his  salaries  enough  to  make  up  a  suf- 
ficient property  to  support  him  lor  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  style  of  decent  propriety 
and  solid  comfort  in  conformity  to  his  ideas. 
Almost  all  his  havings  lie  had  invested  in  the 
fiuming  lands  about  him.  In  his  vocabulary, 
property  meant  land.  With  all  the  rapid  wealth 
then  being  accjuired  by  trade  and  navigation, 
be  bad  no  confidence  in  the  pennanoM^  of  any 
vropdrty  but  land,  views  in  which  he  was  con- 
fimed  by  the  commercial  revulsions  of  wiiich 
he  lived  to  be  a  witneaa.  lie  was  the  possessor, 
partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by  jiurchase, 
of  his  lather's  farm,  including  tbe  liouso  in 
which  he  was  himmlf  born ;  but  he  had  trans- 
ferred his  own  rofiidonce  to  a  larger  and  hand- 
somer dwelling  near  by,  forfeited  by  one  of 
the  refugee  tories  of  tlie  revolution,  and  of 
which  he  had  l»ecome  the  purebaser,  where  he 
spent  the  next  quarter  of  u  century.  In  this 
oomfbrtable  home,  ac(^uired  by  himself,  he 
sought  consolation  for  bis  troubled  spirit  in  tbe 
cultivation  of  his  lands,  in  books,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  lira.  Adams,  to  b«r 
capacities  as  a  hoosekeeper,  stewanl,  and  farm 
manager,  added  a  brigfitness  and  activity  of 
mind  and  a  range  of  reading,  such  as  fully 
qnalified  her  to  synijiatbize  with  her  husband 
in  his  public  as  well  as  his  private  career.  She 
shared  his  taste  tat  books,  and,  aabis  published 
letters  to  her  are  unsurpassed  by  nnv  American 
letters  ever  yet  printed,  so  hers  to  him  as  well 
as  to  others,  from  which  a  selection  has  also 
been  puMi^bod.  show  her,  though  with  b'«s  of 
nature  and  more  of  formality  than  his  letters 
exbibit,  yet  worthy  of  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect as  well  OS  of  the  tenderness  with  which 
he  always  regarded  her.  To  affections  strong 
enough  to  respond  to  his,  a  sympathy  equal  to 
his  highest  aspirations,  a  proud  feeling  of  su- 
periority and  an  ei^ioyineut  of  it  equal  to  his 
own,  she  added  what  is  not  always  foond  in 
soch  company,  a  flexibility  snfficient  to  vield 
to  his  stronger  will,  without  disturbance  to  her 
sersnity  or  bis,  and  withoat  the  least  compro- 
mise of  her  own  dignity  or  her  husband^s  re- 
spect and  deference  for  her.  While  she  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  foibles  of  his  character,  and 
knew  how  to  avail  herself  of  them  when  a 
good  purpose  was  to  be  serv  ed  by  it,  yet  her 
admiration  of  his  abilities,  her  reliance  upon 
his  judgment,  her  confidence  in  his  goodness, 
and  her  pride  in  his  achievements,  made  her 
always  ready  to  yield  and  to  conform.  His 
happiness  and  honor  were  always  her  leading 
olgect  This  anion  was  blessed  with  children 
wen  oalonli^  to  add  to  its  happiness.  Hr. 


Adams  indeed  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by 
death,  just  at  the  moment  of  his  retirement 
from  omoe,  private  grief  being  thus  added  to  po- 
litical  dinappointment,  his  second  son,  Cliarles. 
He  had  grown  to  manhood,  had  been  married 
and  bad  settled  in  New  York  with  flattering 
prospects,  but  had  died  under  painful  circum- 
stances, which  his  father  speaks  of  in  a  con- 
temporary letter  as  the  deepest  affliction  of  his 
life,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  infant  cliiMrcn  de- 
pendent on  him.    Col.  Smith,  an  othcer  of  the 
revolution,  who  hod  been  Adams's  secretary 
of  legation  at  London,  and  who  had  married 
his  only  daughter,  did  not  prove  in  all  respects 
such  a  Bon-in-law  as  he  could  have  wished. 
His  pecuniary  alTuirs  beconiing  embarrassed, 
his  father-in-law  had  provided  for  hini  by  sev- 
eral public  appointments,  the  last  of  which  was 
that  of  Rnr\'eyor  of  tbe  port  of  New  York, 
which  position  he  was  allo\ved  to  ludd  till 
1807,  wnen  he  was  removed  from  it  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inijjlication  in  Miranda's  expedi- 
tiitn.    Nor  did  Thomas  lioyislon  Adams,  the 
third  son,  though  a  person  of  accomplishments 
and  talents,  fully  answer  the  ho|H?s  of  his 
Ijarents.    But  all  these  disappointments  were 
more  than  made  good  by  the  oldest  son,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  subsequently  tn  bis  recall 
from  the  diplomatic  service  abroad,  into  which 
Washington  had  introduced  him,  and  in  which 
his  father  (urged  to  it  by  a  letter  from  Wash- 
ington) had  promoted  him,  was  chosen  one  of 
llie  senators  in  congress  from  Massachusetts. — 
All  consolations,  domestic  or  otherwise,  at  Mr. 
Adams's  command,  were  fully  needed.  Never 
did  a  statesman  siilk  more  suddenly,  at  a  time 
too  when  his  powers  of  action  and  iiulination 
for  it  seemed  w  holly  unimpaired,  from  a  lead- 
ing position  to  more  absolute  political  insig- 
nificance.   His  grandson  tells  us  that  while 
the  letters  addressed  to  him  in  tlie  year  prior 
to  March  1,  1801,  may  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands, those  of  the  next  year  scarcely  number 
a  hundred,  while  he  wrote  even  fewer  than 
he  received.    Nor  was  mere  neglect  the  worst 
of  it.    He  sank,  loaded  with  the  jibes,  the 
sneers,  the  execrations  even  of  both  political 
parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided.  It 
!8  easy  to  see  now  that  hardly  any  degree  of 
union  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the  federalists,  a 
minority  from  the  begmning  and  only  sustained 
from  the  first  by  the  name  of  Washington  and 
the  talent  and  activity  of  the  inferior  leaders, 
could  have  prevented  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  other  party.    But,  as  is  usual  with  oon- 
temporaries,  the  disposition  then  was  to  ex- 
plain everything  by  the  skill  or  luck  of  indi- 
vidual movements,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
most  active  leaders  of  the  fedeitd  party  were 
inclined  to  hold  Adams  personally  answerable 
both  for  the  breach  in  their  ranks  and  for  their 
subsequent  overthrow.    At  tbe  same  time,  the 
other  party,  identifying  him  with  all  the  meas- 
ures most  obnoxious  to  them,  especially  the 
slien  and  sedhion  law^  long  oimtinned  to  nso 
bis  name  as  asort  of  qpnoDyme  for  aristoeracy. 
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longing  after  monArcIiy,  bigotry,  tyranny,  and 
oppression  in  ^'cneral.  Espcfially  were  thoy 
enraged  at  the  pasiiage  by  the  last  congress, 
jut  before  tiie  dose  of  hit  and  thmr  term  of 
office,  of  a  new  judiciary  act,  or  rather  at 
Adams  s  presuniing  to  fill  up  with  federalists 
the  twenty-three  new  iudicial  offices,  besides 
attorneys,  raarslials,  and  clerlu,  created  by  this 
act.  These  nominations,  stigmatized  as  "mid- 
night appointments,"  were  assfuled,  as  well  a.H 
he  who  made  them,  by  every  term  of  party  re- 
proach ;  nor  did  the  now  trinmphant  republi- 
cans rest  until,  unable  to  reac:h  these  apj)ointees 
in  any  other  way,  they  had  atripped  tbem  of 
their  offices  by  repraltng  the  act  Thongh 
Adaou  was  far  more  of  a  speculative  philoso- 
pher than  any  of  hi.<4  contemporaries  in  the 
flcM  &t  American  politics,  except  JeflbrBon,  he 
was  by  no  means  philosopher  enough  to  sub- 
mit with  patience  to  the  obloquy  with  which 
he  was  now  visited.  In  the  agony  of  Ms  heart 
he  sat  down  to  defend  himself  with  his  pen,  at 
least  before  the  tribanjil  of  posterity,  lie  had 
beat  in  the  liabit  of  keeping,  during  intervals 
of  his  life,  a  dtary  or  journal,  larpo  and  very 
raloable  extracts  trom  which  appear  in  the  2d 
aod  M  nibmua  of  his  ooQeotea  works.  lie 
set  himself  to  writing  "  Autobiogra- 
ij"  and  a  reply  to  Hamilton's  pamphlet. 


It  ibm^  he  wrote  with  great  faoility  and 

force,  neither  his  eyes,  which  were  weak,  his 
hand,  which  trembled  so  as  to  make  the  me- 
chanical labor  of  writing  disagreeable,  nor  yet 
his  habits  or  his  temperament,  were  favorable 
to  the  labor  of  correction,  condensation,  and 
anangement;  and  he  preaently  abandoned  both 
tho»e  works,  though  some  selections  from  the 
"Autobiography"  have  been  published  by  his 
grandson  by  way  of  filling  gaps  in  bis  diary. 
£igfat  years  later,  when  time  had  somewhat 
healed  over  these  wounds,  thoy  broke  out  witli 
new  malignancy  by  reason  of  renewed  att;t(  ks 
upon  him  by  the  federalists  on  account  of  his 
ton  John  Quincy  Adams  having  abandoned  the 
federal  party,  and  the  disposition  evinced  by 
the  &tber  to  sustain  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration, rather  than  that  of  the  federalists, 
in  die  disputes  which  finally  terminated  in  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Hitherto  the  Jefiersonian 
or  democratic  party  had  possessed  in  Boston 
asit-ssole  newspaper  organ  "The  Chronicle," 
a  very  violent  paper,  of  which  the  staple  in 
times  pest  had  been  abnse  of  John  Aduns  as 
an  aristocrat  and  a  monarchist,  and  the  author 
of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  To  represent 
sad  expreaa  the  aenffnuntB  of  a  new  oohort, 
which  with  tlio  years  1806  and  IK07  cnine 
in  Maasachoaetts  to  the  support  of  Jefferson, 
under  tiie  leadenhip  of  John  Q.  Adams,  a  new 
paper  was  established  called  the  "  Boston  Pa- 
thot,"  to  which  both  John  (4.  Adams  and  his 
ftther  beoanie  eonMbntora.  In  the  eariieet 
Tinmlicrs  of  this  paper,  John  Adams  printcl 
(and  it  may  be  found  in  the  9th  volume  of  his 
collected  works)  *'Tbe  inadmissible  PriBfltolea 
of  the  King  d  £ngland*a  Proolamafeioii  of  Get 


16,  1807,  considered,'*  being  an  examination 
and  refutation  of  the  En;:lisli  doctrine  of  im- 
pressment as  ai)plied  to  British  subjects.  Very 
soon,  however,  he  dropped  these  topics  of  the 
day,  and  reverted  to  the  past.  The  old  charge 
having  been  anew  brought  up  against  him  by 
some  of  the  federalist  papers,  of  personal  mo- 
tives in  sotting  on  foot  the  mission  to  France 
in  ITO'i,  lie  took  up  that  subject  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  '  Patriot — also  printed  in  his 
collected  works,  voL  ix. — ^into  which  he  incor- 
porated much  of  the  material  oolleoted  for  hia 
answer  to  Hamilton.  These  letters  are  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  that  inter- 
esting period,  and  can  hardly  li^  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  complete  vindication  of  Adams's 
policy  and  conduct  on  tliat  occasion — at  least 
if  we  allow  that  the  immediate  welfore  of  the 
nation  was  to  he  consulted,  rather  than  any 
supposed  prospective  interest  of  any  political 
party.  From  this  beginning  Mr.  Adams  went 
on  to  a  history  espe«"ially  of  his  diplomatic  oik 
reer,  into  which  he  introduced  many  valuable 
doeoments  in  his  possession.  These  pnolioationa, 
interrupted  and  again  commenced  from  time  to 
time,  extended  over  a  snaee  of  tliree  years.  A 
porooo,  embramng  perhaps  two  thirds  of  the 
whole,  waf  collected  and  published  in  pank 
phlets,  which,  bound  together,  made  an  octavo 
volume,  entitled  "Correspondence  of  the  late 
President  Adams,  originally  published  in  the 
lioaton  '  ]*atriot '  in  a  series  of  letters.''  Thus 
disjointed,  and  written,  as  parts  of  it  evinoe, 
and  as  his  |)ul»lis]ied  correspondence  of  this  pe- 
riod more  clearly  shows,  under  great  exasper- 
ation of  feeling,  and  coming  forth,  too,  at  • 
period  when  the  events  of  the  day  engrossed 
all  thoughts,  and  during  which  the  history  of 
the  revolution  was  less  generally  known  and 
less  a  subject  of  jiuMic  interest  than  at  any 
time  before  or  since,  tlie.se  letters  failed  to  at- 
tract the  Dul)lic  attention  or  to  satisfy  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's ideal  of  an  historical  vindication  of  hitii-^clf. 
Seeing  how,  amid  the  ignorance  and  car^  k-s- 
ness  of  the  times,  the  true  history  of  the  re\  o- 
lution  was  in  danger  of  total  oblivion  or  of  be- 
ing transfonned  into  a  sort  of  legend,  he  aban- 
doned his  task  with  expressions  to  his  private 
correspondents  of  contempt  for  hbtory,  and  of 
utter  despair  of  ever  having  justice  done  to 
him.  But  with  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
Europe,  and  the  apparent  fulfilment,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  of  all  Mr.  Adamses  oropliecies 
as  to  the  result  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
bitter  political  obloquy  of  wliioh  he  had  been 
the  mark— an  obloquy  directed  against  him 
from  two  opposite  quarters  at  once — began 
sensibly  to  relax ;  and  as  those  who  had  been 
contemporaries  with  liia  active  life  one  after 
another  dropped  off,  he  himself  began  to  till, 
while  yet  alive,  tlie  pontion  in  general  estima- 
tion of  a  hero  of  the  past  Afb«r  Mr.  Jeffersoa'a 
withdrawal  from  jiolitical  life,  throni:h  th6 
ujfency  of  Dr.  Kush,  who  had  all  along  re> 
mained  the  personal  friend  of  botih,  oonrenoii' 
denoe  bj  letter  waa  renewed  between  Aaama 
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and  Jcfforfion  and  kept  up  for  the  remainder 
of  tlieir  livu8.  Ahout  the  same  time  also  Ad- 
ama  opened  a  correapondeiioe  with  McKean, 
his  friend  and  cooperator  in  revolutionary 
times,  but  separated  from  him  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  subsequent  politios;  and  he  thus  drew 
oat  from  McKean  some  vuhmlile  hitstoricul 
reminisc-enct's.  Mr.  Adams  indeed  gave  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  American  history. 
His  letters  to  Mr.  Tudor  (which  led  to  the  pub- 
lication by  that  gentleman  of  the  Life  of 
James  Otis  ")  shed  great  Ught  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  revolution  in  Mossacliu-settx. 
They  contriboted  not  a  little  to  give  the  first 
impulse  to  that  study  of  Americaa  hiatosy, 
revolutionary  and  ooloninl,  whidi,  commenc- 
ing about  tiiut  time,  lias  rescued  those  subjects 
from  the  hand!^  of  rhetoricians  and  fabulists, 
and  has  produced  so  many  viduable  and  au- 
thentio  hi>storical  works.  In  his  correspon- 
dence, Jiii  li  ai>i)ears  to  have  gradusdly  in- 
creased and  ext<;nded  itself,  Mr.  AdniiiH  lovt-d 
to  recall  and  to  rcOxplain  his  theoretical  ideas 
of  government,  on  some  points  of  which  he 
pushed  Jefferson  rather  hard,  and  which  the 
result  of  the  French  revolutton  so  far  as  then 
developed  seemed  to  confirm.  Another  sub- 
ject in  which  he  continued  to  feel«a  great  in- 
terest was  that  of  theology.  He  had  begun  as 
an  Arminian,  and  the  more  he  had  recui  and 
thought  and  the  older  he  grew,  the  freer  views 
he  took.  Though  clinging  with  tenacity  to 
the  religions  institutions  of  New  Engluml.  it 
would  seem  from  his  correspondence  tiiat  he 
had  finally  curtailed  his  theology  to  the  ten 
commandments  and  the  sermon  on  tlie  moimt. 
Of  his  views  on  tins  point  he  gave  evidence  in 
his  last  public  act,  to  which  we  now  approach. 
Mrs.  Adams  had  died  in  1818,  but  even  tliat 
shock,  severe  as  it  was,  did  not  unsettle  the 
firm  grasp  of  her  husband  on  life,  its  enjoy- 
ments and  its  duties.  When,  in  conser^uence 
of  the  erection  of  the  district  of  Maine  mto  a 
separate  state,  a  convention  was  to  meet  in 
1820  to  ro-ise  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  framing  of  which  Mr.  Adams  had 
taken  so  leading  a  part,  though  in  his  86th 
year,  ho  was  chosen  a  delegate  by  his  towns- 
men. Upon  his  first  appearance,  with  a  form 
yet  erect,  thongh  tremulous  with  age,  in  this 
convention,  wliich  included  almost  everybody 
in  the  state  of  distinguished  intelligence  or  rep- 
utation, Mr.  Adams  was  received  by  the  mem- 
hers  standing,  and  with  every  demonstration 
of  adeotion  and  r^nrd ;  and  a  series  of  resolu- 
tiotts  was  finthwith  offered  and  passed,  con- 
taining an  ennmairation  and  warm  acknowl- 
edgment of  some  of  his  principal  public  ser- 
vwea,  and  eaUing  upon  htm  to  preside.  But 
this,  while  duly  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment, he  declined  on  the  score  of  his  age  and 
infirmities.  The  same  cause  ^so  prevented  his 
takinp  any  very  active  part  in  the  nrooeedings. 
Yet  he  labored  to  produce  a  mouitication  of 
the  third  artiok  of  the  bill  of  rights,  on  the 
ml^eot  ct  pablio  wonhip  and  ito  rapport,  la 


article  which,  wlien  originally  drawing  the 
rest  of  that  instrument,  he  had  passed  over  to 
other  hands.  Bat  the  time  had  not  yet  eome 
for  su<  !i  changes  as  he  wished.  The  old  pB- 
ritan  t'eeliug  was  still  in  too  great  force  to  ao* 
knowledge  the  equal  rights,  political  and  veli* 
gious,  of  others  than  Christians.  Yets  however 
it  might  be  with  ins  colleagues  or  his  fellow 
citizens,  Mr.  Adams  in  this  movement  ex- 
pressed his  own  ideas.  One  of  hi-;  latest  Ut- 
ters, written  in  1825  and  addressed  to  Jetler- 
son,  is  a  remarlcable  protest  against  the  blas- 
phemy laws,  so  called,  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  as  being  utterly  incon- 
nstent  with  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  aud  pri- 
vate jud^rrnent. — It  is  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, of  which  but  a  small  part  have  yet  been 
publislied,  tliat  his  genius  as  a  writer  nd 
thinker,  and  no  less  distinctly  his  character  as 
a  man,  most  dearly  appear.  Down  even  to 
the  last  year  of  his  nrotracted  life,  his  kttera 
exhibit  a  wonderful  defrree  of  vitality,  enerpy, 
acuteness,  wit,  i)layfuhiess,  and  command  of 
language.  As  a  writer  of  English,  littie  as  be 
ever  troubled  himself  with  revi.Mon  and  correc- 
tion, and  wo  may  add  as  a  speculative  philos- 
opher, he  must  be  plaoed  firet  among  Ameri- 
cans of  all  the  several  generations  to  whicli  he 
belonged,  except  only  Franklin ;  and  ii  I  rank- 
lin  excelled  him  in  humor  and  geniality,  heftr 
surpassed  Franklin  in  compass,  wit,  and  viva- 
city. Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  recent  partial 
publication  of  his  letters  that  his  gilla  m  this 
respect  are  beguming  to  become  known.  The 
first  collection  of  his  private  letters,  published 
in  his  lifetime  and  much  against  his  will, 
though  not  deficient  in  the  characteristics 
above  pointed  out,  yet,  having  been  written 
under  feelings  of  great  aggravation  and  in  a 
spirit  of  extreme  bitterness  toward  his  politi- 
cal opponents,  was  ratlier  damaging  to  hioL 
Tills  publication  was  one  of  the  incidents  of 
his  becoming  for  a  third  time,  in  his  extreme 
age,  an  object  of  hostility,  confined  now,  how- 
ever, to  a  few  of  the  more  tenacious  of  his  old 
federalist  opponenU,  in  consequence  of  the 
coalition  of  all  parties  in  New  England  to  sup- 
j)ort  Ins  son,  J.  Q.  Adams,  for  the  presidency. 
In  the  interval  from  1804  to  1612.  Ur. 
Cunningham,  a  maternal  relative,  had  drawo 
him  into  a  confidential  correspondence,  in 
which,  still  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
injury,  he  had  expresM  himself  with  perfect 
unreserve  and  entire  freedom  as  to  the  chief 
events  of  his  presidential  administration  and 
the  character  and  mottree  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them.  By  a  gro.ss  breach  of  confi- 
dence, of  which,  like  other  impukive  and 
confiding  persons,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  often 
tlie  victim,  those  letters  were  sold  by  Cun- 
ningham's heir  in  1824,  while  the  writer  and 
many  of  tiie  parties  referred  to  were  still 
alive,  and  were  published  as  a  part  of  the 
electioneering  maohinenr  against  J.  Adams. 
They  oaUed  ont  a  vioiant  retort  from  OoL 
Fickertaie^  who  had  been  aeeretary  of  state  to 
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"^a«hinpton  .ml  Adams,  till  <Vi-niis30(l  from 
oJfioc  by  tlio  l;ittt.'r :  l>iir  tliouirli  .Mr.  JelicTSdn 
was  ahu)  m:v&Tvly  hautilccl  iu  ihein,  tlioy  (hcu-  : 
aooed  so  imw  inteimption  to  thu  friendly 
correspondonpe  for  some  yoare  ret-stftWished 
between  him  and  Adums.    Those  two  leading 
acton  in  American  politics,  at  first  so  co-op- 
erative and  afterward  so  hostile,  agidn  reunited 
in  friendly  intercourse,  having  outlived  almost 
all  their  fellow  actors,  continued  to  descend 
hand  in  hand  to  the  grAve.    Adams  lived  to  see 
bis  son  president  and  to  receive  Jefferson's 
oongrstoutions  upon  it.     By  a  remarkultle 
coinddencef  they  both  expired  on  the  50th  i 
anniTersary  of  that  declaration  of  fndepen-  | 
denoe  in  which  they  Imd  Ixtth  taken  so  active 
t  I»trt|  Adams,  however,  being  the  survivor 
by  a  few  hours. — Of  AdanM*B  personal  appear- 
ance and  domestic  character  in  his  old  aj?e, 
hia  grandson  givea  the  following  account:  | 
In  flfore  John  Adams  was  not  tall,  seareely  | 
exceeding  middle  height,  but  <>f  a  stout,  well 
knit  frame,  denoting  vigor  and  long  life,  yet  | 
as  be  grew  old  intJining  more  and  more  to  i 
foqjnlcrice.     Ili-^  head  was  large  and  nnmd, 
with  a  wide  forehead  and  expanded  brows.  . 
His  eye  waa  odld  aoui  benignant,  perhaps  even  I 
humorous  when  he  was  iWi-  from  emotion, 
bat  when  exdted  It  fhlly  expressed  the  vehe-  1 
Benee  of  tha  apirit  that  stirred  within.  His  | 
pnaenoe  was  grave  and  imposing  on  aarions 
oeeasioDa,  bat  not  unbending.    He  delighted 
in  sodal  eoDTieraation,  in  which  he  was  'some-  I 
times  tempted  to  what  he  called  rhodomon-  ' 
tade.   But  he  seldom  fatigued  those  m  ho 
heard  him;  for  he  mixed  so  much  of  natural  < 
\i?or  of  fancy  and  illustration  with  fbc  store 
of  lui  acquired  knowledge,  as  to  keep  alive  j 
tMr  intereat  for  a  long  time.    His  affections  | 
were  warm,  tli»)iiu'li  not  habitnally  demon- 
strated toward  his  relatives.    His  anger,  when 
tilonNighly  aroused,  was  for  a  time  extremely 
violent,  but  when  it  subsided  it  left  no  trace 
of  mdevolence  -behind.     Nobody  coidil  see 
him  intimately   without  admiring  the  sim- 
[  licity  and  truth  wbidi  shone  in  his  actions, 
and  st;uiding  in  some  uwe  of  the  jtower  and  , 
energy  of  his  will.    It  waa  in  the^e  moments  i 
that  he  imprcHsod  those  nronnd  him  with  a 
sease  of  his  greatness.    Even  the  men  em- 
ployad OB  hia  &rm  wer.  hi  t!u-  li  >f  it  of  citing 
instances,  some  of  which  have  been  remem- 
bered dowu  to  the  present  day.    At  times  his  > 
vehemence  would  become  so  great  as  to  main 
him  overbearing  and  unjust.    This  was  most 
apt  to  happen  in  cases  of  pretension  and  any 
kind  of  wrong-doing.    Mr.  Adams  was  very  . 
inpatient  of  cant,  or  of  opposition  to  any  of  i 
his  deeply  established  convictions.    Neither  | 
wa-s  his  indignation  at  all  graduated  to  the 
character  of  the  individuals  who  might  happen 
to  excite  it.    It  had  little  respect  of  persons,  { 
and  would  hoM  an  illiterate  man  or  a  raw  lioy 
to  aa  heavy  a  responaibility  for  uttering  a 
enda  hentj  aa  fho  atruiigaat  tUnkar  or  the 
moat  profoond  acholar."   The  same  writer 
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makes  the  following  TCmarlct  on  his  general 

character:  "  His  nature  was  too  snsreptilile  to 
emotions  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  for  it 
tempted  him  to  trust  more  than  waa  prudent 
in  the  professions  of  some  who  proved  un- 
worthy of  his  confidence.  Ambitious  in  one 
sense  he  certainly  was,  but  it  was  not  the 
mere  aspiration  for  place  or  power.  It  was  a 
desire  to  excel  in  the  minds  of  men  by  tha 
development  of  high  (|ualities,  the  love,  in 
short,  of  an  honorable  fame,  that  stirred  nim 
to  exult  in  the  rewards  of  {tonular  favor.  Yet 
this  piiHsion  never  tempted  Idm  to  change  a 
course  of  action  or  to  suppress  a  serious  con- 
viction, to  bend  to  a  prevailing  error  or  to 
disavow  one  odious  truth."  This  last  assertion 
involvea  some  controverted  points  of  history; 
yet  this  at  least  mnat  be  granted,  that  it  may 
bo  made  witli  far  more  plansibility  of  Mr. 
Adams  than  of  the  greater  portion  of  political 
men.  The  peonimry  Independence  whi<^ 
previous  to  hia  retirement  Mr.  Ad.nns  had 
secured  by  a  Jndidous  adaptation  of  his  ex- 
nenditnrea  to  ma  Income,  more  fortnoate  than 
Nfr.  Jefferson,  he  maintained  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  Although  he  hud  a  large  family,  ia- 
dndlng  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren, dependent  upon  him.  In-  yet  died  in  the 
possession  of  a  valuable  lauded  estate. — See 
"Lifb  and  Worica  of  John  Adams,"  by  Charles 
Francis  Adams  (10  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1H50- 
'50),  and  "Life  of  John  Adams,"  by  J.  Q.  and 
0.  F.  Adams  (2  vols.  8vo,  1871). 

AD.iMii,  Jalli,  the  assumed  name  of  At.fx- 
AXOKii  Bmitu,  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
British  ship  Bounty,  bom  in  London  in  17i»4, 
died  on  Pit.  airn  island,  March  20,  IH'2'.K  In 
1787  he  joined  the  Bounty  as  a  cominou 
aailor,  and  was  one  of  those  who  revolted 
Mirainst  I.iciit.  Bliirh  on  Aprir28,  I7x'.>.  (Seo 
Bliou,  Wjluam.J  On  Jan.  23,  I7'.»<»,  alter 
variona  adventnrea,  Adams  landed  with  the 
other  mutineers  and  a  number  of  Tahitian 
men  and  women  on  Pitcairn  island,  where  ho 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  IHoOhe  fonnd 
himsilf  the  sole  surviving  Englishman,  and 
the  only  guardian  and  teacher  of  a  community 
of  women  and  children.  He  organized  divine 
service  accordiut:  to  the  forms  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  acti  d  also  as  a  schoolmaster. 
In  1H08,  when  Capt.  Mayli*  w  FoL.  i  ,  of  tha 
.\merican  ship  To|)az.  landed  on  the  island, 
Adams  ^ave  him  ait  acccmnt  of  the  feuds 
among  hia  companions  and  the  Tahitian  men 
and  women,  ending  in  the  violent  death  of  all 
except  himself  and  Young.  Capt.  Folger,  in 
return,  pave  him  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  L'tcat 
events  of  the  preceding  20  years,  all  of  which 
were  entirely  new  to  him.  The  eaptain^s 
report  of  this  extraordinary  meeting  with 
Adams  bore  testimony  to  the  excellent  moral 
and  religions  training  of  the  little  eommnnity, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  chronometer  and 
azimuth  compaaa  of  the  Bounty,  presented  to 
him  by  Adaaai.  It  waa  after  the  visit  of  Oapt. 
Folger  that  he  ehanged  hia  real  name  of 
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AltxanJor  Smith  to  John  Adam.",  to  avoid 
reoosnition  and  conviction  for  mutinj  in 
Engfand.  The  island  wn  yisited  oa}j  two  or 

tliroe  times  afterward  during  Adams's  life.  In 
1825  a  man  named  Butl'ett  was  permitted  to 
■ettle  there,  and,  being  well  edaoated,  n- 

liovi'd  Adams  of  tlie  biisint'ss  of  li-uoliiii^r. 
Ladv  Belcher,  in  her  work  on  the  "Mutiuec  r^ 
of  tbe  Bounty"  (London,  1871),  aayf:  ''Hj 
t!n'  !iu  rcy  of  (Jod  and  by  the  aid  of  his  Bible 
and  prayer  tM>ok,  which  he  had  bo  eurnestly 
■tadied,  John  Adams  raooeeded  in  establidi- 
ing  such  a  community  as  has  btM'ti  the  dream 
of  poets  and  the  aspiration  of  philosophers." 
(See  I'rrcAiRN  Iblakd.) 

ADAMS,  Jtha,  LL.D.,  an  American  tcnrlier 
and  philanthropist,  horn  in  Canterbury,  Conn., 
in  1772,  died  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  April  S4, 
1H()8.  He  was  a  fion  of  John  Adams,  an 
otticer  in  the  revolutionary  army  from  Con- 
nefticut,  and  graduated  at  Yale  colkf.'c'  in 
17U5.  Until  17!»8  he  taught  the  academy  in 
hiH  native  town ;  from  1800  to  1803  he  was 
rector  of  Plainfield  aoademj;  from  1803  to 
1810  principal  of  Bacon  academy,  Cob  hestcr, 
Conn.;  and  from  1810  to  1883  prin('i|»al  of 
Phillips  academy,  Aiulover,  Mass.  He  was 
during  this  peri<>d  also  one  of  the  foundor.s  of 
several  of  the  national  benevolent  WH-icties. 
After  being  thus  engaged  in  tea«  hing  for  36 
years,  he  resigned  and  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
some  valuable  modifications  into  the  school 
laws;  and  when  past  70  years  of  age  he 
OTganii»d  several  hundred  Kimday  schools  in 
ditlerent  parts  of  the  state.  He  imblished 
several  essays  on  the  training  of  the  young, 
and  left  otbera  in  manuscrmt. 

ADAMS,  John  fonrh,  an  English  astronomer, 
bom  of  humble  parentage  near  Bodmin,  June 
6,  1819.  He  is  a  fellow  of  Pembroke  college, 
Cambridge,  Ent:land.  and  --jhures  with  I-ever- 
rier  the  honor  of  having  calculated  the  place 
of  the  planet  Neptone  before  it  bad  hem  reo- 
opnizea  by  yight.  He  early  fihowed  great 
powers,  and  in  1841,  while  in  tit.  John's  col- 
lege, made  his  Unit  oomputation  of  Neptnne^s 
place.  In  1H(4  '(i  bo  ri  nowcd  his  calcula- 
tions, and  communicated  the  results  to  Profes- 
sors Cballis  and  Airy ;  but  he  did  not  publish 
them,  and  tlu  n  fut  o  Leverrier,  who  soon  after 
attained  and  published  similar  results,  has 
reaped  the  larger  share  of  gloiy.  Tbe  calcula- 
tions of  both  mathematicians  were  formed  on 
the  motions  of  the  planet  Uranus,  which  was 
drawn  a.side  from  its  exjtected  course  by  the 
attraction  of  Neptune.  In  IH.IH  Adams  was 
appoint4>d  Lowndean  professor  of  ajitrouomy  at 
Candiridge. 

ADAMS,  John  Qninry,  sixtli  president  of  the 
United  I^tates,  elde>t  son  of  President  John 
Adams,  bom  in  Braintree,  July  11,  1767,  died 
in  Washington,  Feb.  23,  1848.  '  The  origin  pf 
his  name  was  thus  statin!  by  himself:  "  My 
great-grandfather,  .lolm  Quincy,  was  dying 
when  I  was  baptized,  and  his  daughter,  my 


grandmother,  requested  I  might  receive  his 
name.  This  fact,  recorded  by  my  iiather,  hai 
connected  with  my  name  a  onarm  of  nhigkd 

sensibility  and  devotion.  It  was  fihal  tender- 
ness that  gave  the  name — it  was  the  name  of 
one  passing  from  earth  to  immortality.  Tbm 

bave  been  tbrou^'b  litV  ]h  rpi  tual  admonitioiu 
to  do  nothing  unwortliy  ot  it.  '  John  Adsnu, 
having  been  appointed  minister  to  France,  took 
with  him  as  companion  bis  son  John  Quincj, 
then  in  his  11th  year.  The  voyage  from  Bos- 
ton to  Bordeaux  was  tempestuous;  tbe^svel 
by  land  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  was  rapid  and 
fatiguing;  but  the  youuff  Adams,  as  atipv&n 
from  his  father's  published  diary,  coDdacted 
and  sustniiu'd  hini^elf  through  both  voya^and 
travels,  and  also  during  their  residence  at 
Pari.s,  to  his  father's  entire  saticfactit«L 
Placed  at  a  school  near  Paris,  he  made  rapid 
progress  both  in  the  French  lang-uage  and  in 
liis  general  studies.  His  health  was  perfect, 
and  bis  IntlH  T  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  at- 
tracted j:i  neral  attention  wherever  he  wcat 
by  his  vigor  of  body,  his  vivadty  of  mind,  aod 
his  constant  good  humor.  After  a  stay  la 
France  of  near  a  year  and  a  half— Mvml 
mcNQths  of  which  were  sjtent  at  Nantes  waiting 
for  a  passage  home — John  Quincy  Adams 
came  back  with  his  father  in  a  French  frigate. 
While  at  sea  he  taught  English  to  his  fellov 
passengers,  the  French  ambassador  to  tbt 
iTnited  States,  De  la  Luzerne,  and  his  asm- 
tary,  M.  Marbois.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  fother's  diary,  under  date  of  June  2^ 
1779:  **T1ie  cheraHer  de  la  Luxeme  and  V. 
Marb<M.H  are  in  raptures  with  my  son.  Thej 
get  him  to  teach  them  the  language.  1  foand 
tlds  morning  tba  ambassador  seated  en  fbi 
cushion  in  our  stateroom,  M.  Marbois  in  lU 
cot.  at  his  left  band,  and  my  son  atretched  out 
in  his  at  bis  rights  the  ambassador  reading  ort 
lond  in  Bbu•k^toIK■'s  'Discourse'  at  his  en- 
trance on  his  profestiorship  of  the  common  l^v 
at  the  unirerrity,  and  my  son  correcting  tbt 
pronunciation  of  every  word  and  syllable  and 
letter.  The  ambassador  liaid  ho  waa  astonished 
at  my  son's  knowledge;  that  be  was  a  niai>t«r 
of  hw  own  language  like  a  jirofessor.  M.  Msr- 
hois  said,  *  Your  son  teaches  us  more  than 
yon;  he  has  point  d$  ffrdce,  point  ^Ooftk 
He  .shows  us  no  nuTcv,  and  makes  us  no  com- 
pliments.  Wo  must  have  Mr.  John.'"  Tli-ir- 
acter  is  very  early  developed,  and  John  Q. 
Adams  retained  much  of  tins  same  style  of 
teaching  to  the  end  of  hi.**  life.  After  remain- 
ing at  home  three  months  and  a  holf^  John  Q. 
Adams,  now  in  his  l:Uh  vt  ar,  ^ailed  again  ill 
the  same  French  frigate.',  as  his  father's  com- 
panion on  his  second  di|>lomatic  mission  to 
Europe.  A  rriving  at  Paris  in  February,  1 78*t.  he 
was  again  placed  at  school,  where  he  reuiaintjd 
till  August  He  then  went  with  h\»  father  to 
Hollancl,  where,  after  some  months'  tuition  at  t 
school  in  Amsterdam,  he  was  sent  about  the 
end  of  the  year  to  the  university  of  I^yden. 
His  iather's  secretary  of  legation,  Fnadi 
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Dina  (aftorwonl  ehief  jastice  of  Massachu- 
Mttrii,  haviiiir  l^een  ftppointcd  niinister  t<»  Miis- 
ria,  he  UH)k  witii  liim  an  lib  private  secretary 
John  Q.  Adams,  then  in  hb  15th  year.  Hav- 
ing disvharfred  the  duties  of  this  position  for 
14  months  to  Dana's  entire  sutisfuction,  the 
latter  not  having  succeeded  in  (ffttin;^'  recog- 
nized as  fiiinister,  young  Adams  left  bt.  i'eters- 
burg.  and,  travelling  back  alone,  returned  lei- 
surely throngh  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  by 
Uamborg  and  Bremen,  to  the  Uague,  where 
btremmed  his  studies.  In  October,  1783,  the 
tnaty  of  peace  having  been  »«igue<l,  John  Q. 
Adams  attended  his  father  on  his  first  visit  to 
England.  Retnmiiig  witii  him,  he  spent  the 
year  1784  in  Paris,  where  the  whole  family 
was  now  collectod.  Uis  fifttber  having  been 
•ppoiiiteci  minister  to  Great  Britain,  ne  ao- 
couifianied  the  family  to  London,  1)Ut  soon 
sfWr,  with  a  view  to  the  oonipletion  of  his 
edoeatioii,  returned  home  to  jCaflsaehiisetts. 
In  \7W  he  L'nterL'tl  thr  junior  class  at  Harvard 
college,  lie  graduated  in  ITbS,  and  imme- 
diately after  entered  the  ofBoe  w  Tlieophilns 
Par!K)ns,  afterward  well  known  a-*  rhief  justice 
of  Massachusettii.  iiere  he  reiuuined  for  three 
years.  In  1791  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
vhen  he  opened  a  law  office  in  Ho-iton,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  four  years  he  gradually  attained 
practice  enoagfa  to  pay  his  expenses.  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  hiuisi'lf  t  ntiicly  to  the 
lav.  A  ^ries  uf  articles  which  he  published 
in  the  Boston  Centinel,"  with  the  a^putore 
of  I'ulilirola — a  reply  to  sonje  |K>rti<m-<  of 
Tboiuas  I'aine's  **  Rights  of  Man  " — attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  not  only  at  home  but 
in  England,  wlitTO  tliO'^o  papers  wore  repub- 
lished and  as<-ril»ed  to  his  father,  lu  Another 
Beries  of  articles  in  the  same  journal,  signed 
Marcellus,  published  in  175t;<,  he  defended 
Washington's  jwlicy  of  neutrality.  In  a  third 
Krics,  signed  Columbus,  publishe<i  the  same 
year,  he  reviewed  the  conduct  of  CJenet,  the 
rrench  ambassador,  in  relation  to  the  same 
mbject  These  writings  drew  attention  to- 
ward him,  and  in  May,  17^4,  Washington  ap- 
pointed him  minister  to  the  Hague.  Ui>on  his 
arrival  there  he  found  things  in  sm  h  confusion, 
oiriiiK  to  the  French  invadon.  that  after  a  few 
moMu*  residence  he  thooght  of  returning; 
but,  by  the  remonstrance.<ji  of  Washington,  who 
predicted  for  him  a  distingaiahed  diplomatic 
oireer,  he  was  indnoed  to  remain.  In  17W  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  London  to  transact  some 
bosinesa  with  Thomas  Tinckney,  who  after  Mr. 
Jay^t  departore  had  reenmed  the  embassy  at 
that  court.  The  American  rniisul  at  London 
was  Joshua  Jolmson  of  Maryland,  brother  ^ 
Thomaa  Johmoo,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
(It'claration  of  independence,  and  a  judge  of 
tiie  United  btat^  supreme  court.  Mr.  Joshua 
Joknaon  had  Ihnnerly  been  a  merohant  at 
Nantes,  where  in  1779  the  Adam.*es  had  made 
biji  acquaintance.  He  had  by  this  time  a  grown- 
op  dMighter,  with  whom  young  Adams  now 
fiormed  aa  intfanney,  whioh  reaolted  in  mar- 


riage on  July  27,  1797.  Previously  to  this 
event,  and  shortly  before  t^t-  i  l<»sc*of  Washing- 
ton  s  administration,  John  Adams  had  been 
appointed  minister  to  Portugal ;  but  his  father, 
on  becoming  president,  changed  his  destination 
to  Berlin.  In  thus  promoting  his  own  son, 
John  Adams  acted  by  the  written  advice  of 
Washington,  who  expressed  his  <k-('iilt.'d  opin- 
ion that  young  Adams  was  the  ablest  person  in 
the  American  diplomatic  service,  and  that 
merited  promotion  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  him  merely  because  he  was  the  president's 
soil.  He  arrived  at  Berlin  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  in  the  autuum  of  1797.  In  17Ud  he 
reoeived  an  additional  eommiwion  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  conunerce  with  Sweden.  While 
residing  at  Berlin,  with  a  view  to  perfecting 
himadr  in  the  German  language,  he  made  a 
translation  into  English  of  Wieland's  "  Oheron.*' 
and  would  have  published  it  but  for  the  ap- 
pearanoe  about  tnat  time  of  a  tranalation  by 

Sotheby.  In  ISOd  he  travelled  through  Silesia, 
of  which  tour  he  wrote  an  account  in  a  series 
of  lettera  to  his  broths  which  were  published, 
though  without  the  writer's  knowledge,  in  the 
Fort  Folio,"  a  weekly  pauer  at  l*hiladeli>hia. 
These  letters  were  ooUeotea  and  publishea  in  a 
volume  in  London,  and,  being  translated  into 
French  and  Cierman,  had  a  wide  circulation. 
On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefliwton  to  the  presi- 
dency, .lohn  Q.  Adams  was  recalled;  but  he 
had  previously  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
of  commere43  with  Prussia.  Returning  to  Bos- 
ton, he  again  opened  a  law  office  there.  In  1803 
he  was  elected  Irom  bullolk  county  (which  in- 
cludes Boston)  to  the  Massa<  huM  M  senate, 
and  the  next  year  wan  chosen  by  the  legi^la- 
ture  a  senator  in  congress  from  Massachusetts. 
He  owed  this  position  to  the  federal  party  of 
MassachiiM'tt-,  and  for  four  years  he  continued 
to  sustain  tlieir  \iews;  but  on  the  question  of 
the  embargo  recommended  by  Jetferson  he 
separated  from  them.  The  Massachu.setts  elec- 
tion in  the  nrec^iling  spring  had  resulted  in  the 
success  of  tne  Jetfersonian  party,  who  elected 
their  candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant 
g<ivemor,  and  a  mtyority  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislatnret  At  the  time  when  the  embargo 
was  proposed  by  the  president  to  congress,  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  question  of  Adamses 
reelection  to  the  senate  would  have  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  legislature  &vorable  to  the  views  of 
the  national  adndnistration ;  and  the  support 
which  Adams  gave  to  that  measure  was  i  Ikitl' 
ed  by  ttke  federalists  to  the  hope  of  securing 
hia  reelection  and  the  fiivor  of  a  r>arty  whose 
predominance  seemed  at  len^^tli  estaldi-^lied,  not 
merely  in  the  nation,  but  in  Massachusetts 
also.  This  oonrae  (m  his  part  led  to  a  warm 
controversy  between  him  and  his  colleague 
in  the  senate,  Timothy  Pickering,  who  now 
made  the  aame  ehaigea  of  treaeberona  selfish- 
ness against  the  son  which  he  had  formerly 
brought  against  the  father.  Pickering  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Governor  SnUivan  of  Maasa- 
ehuMtti^  in  which  he  Ibidblj  stated  hia  ob- 
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lections  to  tlie  emhargo,  which  he  represented 
w  tiie  first  step  towai^  a  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  step  into  which  the  administration  had 
been  led,  as  ho  inaintaincd,  by  French  threats 
or  French  seduction.  This  letter  Pickering 
reqnested  the  governor  to  laj  before  the  legis- 
Intnre,  which  Sullivan  refused  t<»  do,  on  the 

Sound  that  it  was  "seditious  and  disorgan- 
ing."  It  fixmd  Its  way,  however,  into  the 
newspapeniy  and  Adnms  replied  to  it  through 
the  same  medium.  Jn  this  reply  he  expressed 
bis  conviction  that  the  whole  of  the  difBenl- 
ties  in  which  the  rnitcd  Stnte<  wore  involved 
on  the  question  of  neutral  rights,  including 
the  fssne  of  Bonaparte's  Berfin  ana  IGlan  de- 
crof<.  liad  riHirinnted  in  the  unwarrantable 
maritime  pretensions  of  Great  Britain.  He 
evra  went  so  fiur  as  to  represent  the  late  British 
orders  in  cnnnril,  is->ued  nominally  in  retaliation 
for  the  Berlin  decree,  as  a  first  step  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain  toward  bringing  back  the 
United  states  to  colonial  sulyectitin.  (Jiving 
emphatic  expression  to  suspicions  and  to  an  an- 
tipfttfa  J  which,  as  to  the  Hamiltoman  or  Essex 
junto  section  of  the  fodernlists,  he  had  imbibed 
from  his  &ther,  he  broadly  hinted  that  IMck- 
ering  and  his  spedal  party  friends  were  quite 
ready  to  side  with  Great  Britain  in  the  new 
eat4>rprise  which  he  ascril)ed  to  her  of  re- 
subjecting  America.  Although  SnUivan  had 
been  reelected  pr)veraor,  the  embarpo  had  op- 
erated to  give  the  federalists  a  small  migority 
in  both  branches  of  the  Massadinsetts  l^gldttp 
ture ;  and  when  the  nuestion  of  the  di<^e  of 
senator  came  up,  Auams  was  dropped,  and 
Uoyd,  a  Boston  merchant,  chosen  in  his  place. 
Adams  thereupon  declined  to  sit  for  the  remain- 
ing short  sciwion  of  his  term,  resigned  his  sena- 
torship,  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  had 
previously,  however,  secured,  in  addition  to  his 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  a  new  resource  and  em- 
ployment, in  the  post  of  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres  at  Harvard  college.  He  en- 
tered npon  this  professorship  in  1806,  upon 
condition  of  not  being  obliged  to  reside  at 
Cambridge,  and  for  three  years  followin};  dis- 
charffed  the  duties  of  it,  deliverini;  lectures, 
the&st,  it  is  said?  ever  read  in  any  American 
college,  and  conducting  exercises  in  declama- 
tion. His  lectures,  which  were  printed  in  IfcilO, 
onoe  possessed  a  < onsiderable  reputation,  but 
are  now  entirely  nejrlected.  The  winter  'iiibse- 
quent  to  his  resij/nation  ho  visited  Washington, 
nominally  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  su- 
preme court.  Durinfr  this  vi«it  he  sought  and 
obtained  a  contidential  interview  with  Jetfer- 
SOn,  in  which  he  distinctly  brought  against  a 
portion  of  the  federal  leaders  the  cliarge  of  a 
treasonable  design  of  dissolving  the  Union  and 
ibniiinff  a  eeparate  northern  confederacy.  The 
same  dbaige,  thus  privat<-1y  made,  he  not  long 
after  repeated  In  print,  in  a  review  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Fisher  Ames,  which  he  published  in 
numbers  in  the  ''Boston  Patriot."  Such  was 
the  origin  of  a  charge  which  for  the  next  ten 
or  fifteen  years  strcm^  affected  the  admin- 


istration of  the  government,  and  which,  pen- 
etrating deeply  into  the  popular  mind,  made 
the  leading  statesmen  or  iTeir  England  ob- 
jects at  once  of  dread  and  hatreil,  deprived 
Kew  £ngland  for  a  considerable  period  of  its 
natural  weight  In  pnblie  affidrs,  and  had  a 
decisive  influence  in  curtailing  to  a  nnele 
term  the  presidential  office,  to  which  John 
Q.  Adams  nimself  afterward  attained.  That 
he  was  sincere  in  brinfrini:  this  charge  there 
is  little  room  for  doubt.  The  pruof^  however, 
which  he  presented  at  the  time  or  afterward 
of  the  trutli  of  this  plot,  was  sufliciently  slen- 
der, it  was  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
few  federal  members  of  congress,  in  coftse- 
qnence  of  the  annexation  of  Louisiana — a  meas- 
ure which  Adams  had  himself  opposed,  being 
one  of  the  six  senators  who  voted  against  It— 

and  the  threatened  destruction,  by  the  addition 
of  so  much  new  western  and  southern  territory, 
<^  the  p<^cal  inflnenoe  of  tiie  northern  and 
eastern  states.  These  di>-;ati>-ti('d  iiienibers  of 
congress,  so  Adams  alleged,  had  uroposed  to 
have  a  meeting  at  Boston,  at  whioa  Hamilton 
was  to  have  been  present.  It  was  admitted 
that  Hamilton  disapproved  of  the  scheme,  and 
yet  his  reasons  for  accepting  Bnrr's  ehallenge 
were  cited  as  proof  that  he  anticipated  a  civil 
war  and  the  being  called  upon  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  it.  Bnch  seems  to  nave  lieen  abont  the 
whole  of  this  alleired  plot,  carefully  eoncenled, 
as  Adams  admit t^-Hl,  from  the  great  body  of  the 
foderalista,  and  onknown  even  to  the  greater 
part  of  their  leaders,  incbKlin-r  one  so  conspicu- 
ous as  Ames.  We  shall  have  occasion  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  Mr.  Adamses  life  to  rete 
again  to  this  subject.  It  should  he  added  now, 
however,  that  this  revelation  was  among  tlie 
reasons  by  which  Adams  pressed  .lett'erxm  to 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  emitarpo.  for  which 
he  had  himself  voted,  but  which  had  j.rnvoked 
in  all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  and 
especially  in  New  F!nLrlnnd.  a  very  vi<dent  hos- 
tility, and  which  could  not  be  persisted  in,  a« 
Adams  thought,  without  leading  to  open  and 
violent  resistance,  and  so  at^ordin^r  o|>|.ortunity 
to  the  plotters  ajrainst  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
Immediately  after  Madison's  aecesrioil  to  the 
presidency,  he  ncurunated  Mr.  Adams  as  minis- 
ter to  Kussiiu  Since  the  time  that  Adams, 
while  yet  a  boy,  had  Tinted  St.  Petersburg  as' 
private  secretary  to  an  unreco:rnized  iiiini.stcr, 
the  United  States  had  had  no  ambassador  at 
that  court.  The  senate,  not  yet  satisfied  of 
the  expediency  of  openinp  dipbtmatic  rebition« 
in  that  quarter,  though  the  same  Uiing  bad  been 
recommended  by  JoflbrsoD,  reftiaed  to  contirm 
the  nomination.  However,  a  few  months  after, 
the  nomination  was  renewed,  and  with  bet- 
ter success.  John  Adams,  who  did  not  like 
bein;r  thus  separated  from  his  son,  saw  in  this 
appointment  only  a  sort  of  political  banishment 
intended  on  the  part  of  the  Virginia  jM.liticians 
to  remove  a  dreaded  competitor  out  of  the  way. 
Yet  in  fact,  by  removing  John  Q.  Adams  irom 
the  immediate  theatre  <n  contention  at  homc^ 
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it  contrilmted  not  a  little  to  his  snlis^  quent  po- 
litir.il  [»romotion.  He  was  hinij'elt',  as  we 
m&y  judge,  wvll  satistied  to  eMcauc  from  the 
political  oommotion  vhieh  be  had  raiMd;  for 
uht-n,  fiftor  viirinus  unsucoesafiil  atteinpt>4  to 
iiil  a  vacancy  ou  tlio  »^upreme  bench  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  mtminated  and 
eonfirmed  as  a  jadge  (for  the  New  Eu^hmd 
drcait),  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  his  lather 
he  dechned  the  nomination,  i>referrin^  to 
remain  ambassador  at  St.  Peterc$burg,  where 
he  was  now  e.stahlished  with  his  family, 
lie  was  well  received  in  Russia.  His  official 
duties  were  not  very  ardnoos.  Part  of  his 
leimre  he  employed  in  writing  a  series  of  Let- 
ters," since  pubH-shc<i,  addressed  to  his  sons,  on 
"  The  Bible  and  its  Teachings  " ;  a  pious  work, 
but  not  otherwise  of  particmar  Tidne  or  merit 
The  di<ii»utes  and  collision-*  iM-twotn  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  having  fiaaiiy 
temunated  in  war,  throoi^  the  infla«i(»  of  ICr. 
AJaiiis  tho  eniitcror  of  Russia  was  induced  to 
ofier  himself  as  mediator,  and  in  July,  1813, 
Adams  Wfta  Joined  hj  Mr.  Bayard,  aira  after- 
wanl  hy  >fr.  (Jallatin,  thf>so  gentlemen  having 
b«en  appointed  in  coi^unction  with  himself  to 
negotiate  a  peace.  Great  Britain,  however,  re- 
fused to  treat  under  the  mediation  of  Russia. 
bheproMMied  instead  an  independent  negotia- 
Hat  at  London  or  Gothenburg,  for  whioh  Ghent 
wa*  afterward  }'Ul)f*ritute(l.  This  proiHwition 
having  been  accepted  on  the  part  of  tho  United 
States  gr>vernment,  Mr.  Adams  arrived  at 
f!h'-nt  in  June,  1814,  and  after  ajjrotracted  ne- 
^'utiation  of  six  months,  in  which  Jonathan  lius- 
m;U  and  Henry  Clay  were  associated,  peace  was 
finaUy  concluded  l)ec.  24,  18U.  No  attempt 
whatever  was  maJe  to  limit  the  maritime  pre- 
tension:! of  Great  Hritain,  in  resistance  to 
which  tho  war  had  orij^inated,  ami  a^rainst 
which  Mr.  Adams,  in  jomiug  tho  administra- 
tion party,  had  so  decidedly  pronoonced.  The 
skill  and  eloquence  of  the  Aniericnn  onnnnts- 
siooers  I'uuud  ample  scope  in  warding  oil  the 
pretenaonia  of  Great  Britain  to  portions  of  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  her,  or  at  least  to  act  as  prf>- 
tecior  to  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States.  Some  attempt  was  also 
uisdo  to  limit  our  fishing  rights,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  now  instrumental,  as  his  father  had 
been  before  him,  in  maintaining  unimf)aired  our 
ei\joyment  of  the  ocean  fisheries.  Previous  to 
proceeding  to  London  to  execute  a  new*  com- 
mwsion  to  negotiate  in  coiyunction  with  Clay 
and  GallatiA  a  tretUjr  of  oommerce,  Adams 
vittted  Parte,  where  he  wftneand  the  return  of 
Xa}ioleon  from  Elba  ami  the  brief  empire  of 
the  hundred  dajie  Here  his  Cunily  Joined  him 
alter  a  long  md  perilons  Joamey  from  8t 
Petersburg,  and  on  the  25th  of  May  he  joined 
CUv  and  Gallatin  in  London ;  in  comunution  . 
wiu  whom,  on  July  13.  1815,  he  signed  a  com-  | 
nurcial  convention  with  Great  Britain.  This 
business  finished,  Adams  still  remained  at  Lon-  j 
don  as  raaidont  minister.— 'Upon  the  aooemion 
d  lloiiroo  to  the  presidam^  (1817)  lia  offered  I 


Mr.  Adams  the  post  of  secretarj  of  atate,  to  fill 

whioh  he  returned  home,  after  an  absenc*  of 
eight  years.  The  reestablishment  of  peace  in 
Eorope  having  removed  t'onntr  ^rrouiuls  of  con- 
tenti<m,  a  political  lull  liad  ;«ueeeeded,  and  a 
new  organization  of  parlies  now  began  to  take 
place,  eapadally  on  the  subjects  of  protection  to 
American  manufactures  and  expenditures  from 
the  United  States  treasury  for  internal  improve- 
ments. There  still  remained,  however,  to  bo 
disposed  o^  some  questions  of  moment  more 
inrniediately  connected  with  Mr.  Adams's  posi- 
tion as  secretary  of  state,  (ien.  Jackson,  hav- 
ing been  consulted  on  the  aubject  by  Monro^ 
had  heartily  approved  of  the  a)>pointment  of 
Mr.  Adams  to  that  department.  Adams  no 
less  warmly  supported  in  the  cabinet,  against 
Ur.  Oalhoira^s  proposition  of  eensore,  the  eon-* 
duct  of  Gen.  Jaekson  in  invading;  Florida, 
hanging  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  taking 
military  poasesrion  of  St  )fark*8  ana  PMnaoola. 
Those  jfroceedinfrs  he  also  sustained  with  nO 
Iqps  zeal  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
the  Spanidi  minuter — an  important  oorreepon- 
dence,  having  referonee  to  tlic  houndariis  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  the  claims  of  Amer- 
ica on  Spain  Ibr  commercial  depredations. 
Though  as  a  senator  Atlams  had  voted  against 
the  Li>uisiana  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the 
federal  constitution  gave  no  power  to  acquire 
territory,  he  nnw  as  Si.>cretary  of  state  pushed 
American  claims  under  that  treaty  to  the  ex- 
tremest  lengths,  insisting  that  this  cession  in* 
chxled  not  merely  Florida  to  the  Pcrdido,  but 
Texas  to  tho  iiio  Grande.  Finally,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  oeanon  of  Florida,  the  United 
States  agreeing  to  pay  000,000  for  it,  to  he 
applied  to  the  extinction  of  American  mercan- 
tile claims  against  Spain,  Adams  compromiseil 
matters  by  agreeing  to  tho  Sabine,  the  Red 
river,  tiie  upper  Arkimsas,  the  crest  of  the 
Rooky  mountains,  and  the  parallel  of  42"  If. 
Int.,  a*  the  boundary  of  L<»uisiana:  and  upon 
this  basis  a  treaty  wa^*  arranged.  This  treaty 
was  his  |>rin(  ipal  achievement  as  secretary  of 
state.  Alter  sotjio  hesitation,  Mr.  Adams 
tinally  yielded  to  the  policy  wamdy  urged  by 
Henry  Clay  of  recognizing  Uie  independence  of 
the  late  8pani>h  American  colonies.  An  elab- 
orate report  whieh  he  made  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity on  weights  and  measures  secured  him 
the  credit  of  extensive  scientific  acquirements. 
Toward  the  close  of  Monroe's  first  term  came 
up  the  great  question  of  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  state,  and  the  extension  of 
slavery  or  its  prohibition  thrf)ughont  the  tm- 
wttled  tiTrit4)ry  north  and  west  of  Missouri. 
The  Missouri  compromise  having  at  length, 
after  violent  agitations  at  Wasmngton  and 
throughout  the  country,  ri'ceived  the  sanction 
of  oongreiML  Monroe,  upon  being  called  upon 
to  rign  the  mil,  snhmitted  two  qnestioas  to  his 
cabinet:  Fir-t,  had  conjrre-.s  the  constitutional 
power  to  proliibit  slavery  in  a  territory  ?  and 
second,  was  the  term  **nr  cvot,"  nsed  in  the 
prohibitive  clause  of  the  Hissonri  hill,  to  be 
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dentoof]  ns  referring  only  to  the  territorial  con- 
dition of  tlie  (listrirt  fmhrarod  in  it,  or  must  it 
bo  understood  to  extt^nd  to  such  states  as  might 
be  erected  oat  of  it?  Thos«  <{uo«itionB  grew 
out  of  the  ciroumstance  tliut  tlic  southern 
lucuibers  of  congress  had  denied  any  jHjwer 
in  congroM  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  state,  and 
therefore  any  rijrht  to  refuse  to  -idtnit  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union  on  the  ground  tlmt  her  con- 
stitation  established  akmy.  Those  of  them 
yrho  supported  the  oompromi<»o  admitte<l,  how- 
ever, a  power  of  inii>osing  conditions  on  territo- 
ries, as  necessiirily  inijdied  in  the  power  to  ereet 
them.  <  >n  the  first  of  these  ijuestions  all  the  cab- 
inet declared  themselves  in  the  uthnnative.  As 
to  the  second  question,  Adams  thought  thsfc  the 
term  "for  ever"  must  be  understood  to  moan 
for  ever,  and  that  tlie  |)rohibition  of  slavery,  in- 
eti-ad  of  ceasing  witli  the  territorial  condition 
of  the  distrirt,  would  under  the  act  of  confrress 
extend  to  any  states  tlmt  might  at  any  time  be 
erected  out  of  it.  The  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  including  Thompson  of  New  York  ex- 
cept Adama,  the  only  other  northern  Tiiaii  in  it, 
and  soon  i^fter  mMe  judge  of  the  suj  reme 
federal  court),  were  all  of  opinion  that  tlie 
"for  ever"  in  question  was  only  a  territorial 
for  ever,  md  that  it  did  n(  it  and  would  not  op- 
erate to  prevent  any  states  that  might  be  f)r- 
ganized  out  of  this  territory  from  establishing 
or  prohibitinfT  shivery  as  they  chose.  But  to 
prevent  this  delicate  point  from  being  mooted, 
and  to  give  to  the  cabinet  an  appearance  of  una- 
nimity, at  Mr.  Qilhoun's  suggestion  the  second 
question  was  modified  so  ns  to  rend,  "  Is  the 
proviso  as  it  stands  in  the  bill  constitutional?" 
To  this  question  all  the  metnl>ers  returned  the 
brief  answer  "  Yes,"  antl  on  the  strength  of  their 
apparently  unanimous  opinion  Tonlered  to  be  de- 
ponted  in  the  archives  of  the  state  departments 
whence,  like  some  other  valuable  historical  pa- 
pers, it  has  since  disappeared),  Monroe  signed 
the  bill.  Wc  owe  this  piece  of  secret  history 
to  an  extract  which  has  been  published  from 
Mr.  Adams's  diary,  from  which  it  also  appears 
that  ho  still  strongly  entertained  the  same  sen- 
timent of  opposition  to  southern  ideas,  institu- 
tions, and  predominancy,  which  had  led  him  to 
vote  against  the  annexation  of  Ix>insiana.  But 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  open  avowal 
of  his  opinions  or  for  acting  upon  them.  Least  of 
all  were  the  present  crisis  and  Adaros*s  position 
fiiTorable  to  such  a  course. — No  sooner  had 
Monroe  entered  npon  his  second  t^rm  of  office 
(1821)  than  the  question  of  who  should  be  his 
saccessor  began  to  be  vehemently  agitated.  Of 
the  five  members  of  his  cabinet,  no  fewer  than 
three.  Adams,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun,  were 
brought  forward  as  candidates,  as  were  also,  out- 
tide  the  cabinet,  Gen.  Jackson  and  Tlonry  Clay. 
Crawford  obtained  the  congressional  caucus 
nomination,  according  to  the  usage  whicli  then 
preirailed ;  bnt  this  nomination  had  no  weight 
with  the  partisjins  of  the  other  candidates.  To 
support  Adams,  the  federal  party  of  Massachu- 
•etts — the  only  state  in  which  that  party  could 


be  said  to  maintain  an  organized  existence,  and 

even  there  it  had  lately  lost  the  contnd  of  the 
state  government — amalgamates!  witii  the  dem* 
ocratic  party  of  that  state;  and  the  same  aniai 
took  j)lace  throutrhout  New  England,  and  par- 
tially in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland.  All  the  foderallsts,  however, 
did  not  come  into  this  arrangement.  Home  of 
the  more  persistent  among  them  refusetl  to  sup- 
port Adams.  The  aged  Tlinothy  Pickering,  his 
fonncr  senatorial  colleagup,  made  n  violent  at- 
tack upon  him  in  a  i»rinte<l  i»anii)hlet,  tbiinded 
on  Ua  former  separation  fW>m  the  federal  party. 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  creater  part  of 
the  old  federuli.sts  tiironghout  the  country  gave 
in  their  adhericn  tO  Aduns — a  circumstance 
urged  by  his  opponents  ns  irninir  to  <how  that 
he  was  still  but  a  federalist  in  a  deinoeratic 
disgnise,  and  not  entitled  to  the  i;  [  ort  of  the 
democratic  party.  From  the  earlie.'-t  liistory  of 
the  United  States  as  an  independent  uation, 
Virginia  and  New  England  ideas  had  contended 
for  predominancy  and  control.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  f(»rmer  abandonment  of  New  Enghmd 
at  the  time  of  the  embargo,  in  the  present  con- 
test Mr.  Adams  represented  the  New  England 
which  was  in  fact  synonymous  with  the  fe<leral 
idea.  Of  course  he  suffered  greatly  from  that 
bitter  dislike  of  New  England,  which  in  the 
preceding  (juarter  of  a  century  had  l>een  labo- 
riously and  assiduously  instilled  into  the  people 
not  merely  of  the  southern  bnt  t>f  the  western 
states,  and  which  he  had  himself,  as.  wo  have 
seen,  contributed  to  aggravate.  The  election 
re8ulte<l  in  giving  to  Adams  all  the  votes  of 
New  England,  20  votes  from  New  York,  1  from 
Delaware,  8  from  Maryland,  2  from  Ixinisiana, 
and  1  from  Illinois — 84  in  all ;  while  Jackstm 
had  99 — those  of  Pennsylvania,  New  .Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  2  of  the  8  votes  o(  Illinois  araon^ 
the  number.  Crawford  had  41,  and  Clay  had 
87,  including  the  votes  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
Calhoun,  wlio  had  ]ireviously  withdrawn  from 
the  contest,  was  cho.«en  vice  president  almost 
iinanimonsly.  Tliere  being  no  choice  by  the 
people,  the  election  came  into  the  house,  where, 
by  the  influence  of  Clay,  Adams  was  chosen  at 
the  first  ballot — 18  states  voting  for  him,  7  for 
.Jackson,  and  4  for  Crawford,  Jeflersi^n.  in  a 
letter  a  few  days  before  to  John  Adams,  had 
characterized  the  decision  between  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Jackson — the  only  two  candidates 
really  before  the  house— as  involving  the  qnea- 
tion  whether  he  and  his  correspondent  were  to 
end  their  days  "nnder  a  civil  or  military  gov- 
ernment.'* It  is  probable  that  Jefferson's  fa- 
Torite  candidate  had  been  Crawford,  who 
received  the  vote  of  Virginia  ;  but  by  nftbody 
had  Jackson  been  more  vehemently  opposed  as 
the  backwoods,  uncivilized,  and  mintarT  candi- 
date than  by  the  supporters  of  Crawford,  who 
had  painted  in  very  strong  colors  the  probable 
bart>arii^ng  consequences  of  Jacltson*s  election. 
Crawford  himself  in  a  subse^pient  letter  to 
Clay,  most  decidedly  approved  of  Clay's  pref- 
erence tf  Adfltna  to  Jackaon.  No 
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IiOiraTer.  had  A<lains  entcrwl  npon  the  presi- 
dOM^  (March  4,  IHJ.j),  with  Chiy  ua  his  stucro- 
tirr  of  state,  thmi  a  coalition  was  formetl 
l.ctwecn  the  Into  supporters  of  Crawford  and 
Jack^n,  with  the  nndewUPdin^  that  Jaduun 
abould  be  their  candidate,  and  with  the  resolato 
determination  to  break  down  the  admini>triition 
c(  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  prevent  hia  reflection. 
For  1})ir<  purfMMe  no  effort  wm  apared.  The 

Crawfunl  pre>-es,  whicli  bad  abused  ,l;irkson, 
now  began  to  sing  praii>es  to  hiui.  Adauis, 
eouideriiig  hiniaelf  the  ancoeesor  to  Monroe  in 
the  regular  democratic  line,  and  wishing  to 
impreis  that  fact  on  the  pablio,  made  few  or  no 
nmovab  from  offloe,  and  when  yaeanoiea  oo- 
cnrred  hardly  venturwl  to  appoint  n  8in;:le 
federalist — a  protacription  under  which  that 
party  had  labored  now  for  a  quarter  of  a  eea- 
tiirv,  and  to  which  Adams's  own  charges  and 
denuQciiitionH  had  in  fact  contribatcd.  It  was 
wdl  known  that  as  to  thia  anhjeot  Jaokaon  en- 
tavtained  very  liberal  views ;  in  fact,  that  he 
liad  advised  Monroe  upon  Uia  accession  to  a 
moek  more  liberal  course  in  appointing  federal- 
illi  to  office  than  Monroe  had  seen  fit  to  adopt. 
HcMe,  eitpeeialljr  in  ail  those  statea  wliere  tbu 
eppoiition  wasfMredoininant,  many  enterprisin:^' 
Tonnir  federalists  innstA»re<l  t<>  the  side  of  Jack- 
eon,  Home  of  them  even  joinin;r  loudly  in  tbtiso 
cbargwof  aeeret  t'edi  rulisin  a^'ainst  Adams,  and 
in  ap|>eals  to  tin-  \nu-^  cbiTisbed  preiiMlifos 
agaimt  New  England,  wliich  were  conspicuous 
weap<nM  in  die  party  warfare  of  that  day.  Tbo 
new  party,  assnming  t<)  themselves  the  titb'  of 
deniocrattt,  refused  to  accord  it  to  Aduujs  luid 
hv  anpportera,  to  many  of  wbom,  indeed,  it 
was  not  very  nfrr»M}ablo,  and  who  invented  for 
themselves  the  new  name  of  "  National  Repui*- 
licann."  Booae  of  the,>»o  yoimj?  federalists, 
transformed  so  suddenly  into  democrats  and 
Jackson  men,  hit  uj>on  another  party  expedient 
noIes9eft*eeti\"e.  Even  before  tlie  election  they 
had  gone  to  Jackson  with  the  story  of  a  secret 
bargain  between  Adams  and  Clay,  to  result  in 
Aduns's  election  and  Clay's  appointment  as 
secretary  of  state ;  and  the  charge  of  bargain 
ani  eorruption  flini  originated,  and  taken  up 
eten  by  JackBon  himself,  was  loudly  reechoed 
iftcr  toe  election,  to  the  damage  of  both  Clajr 
aad  Adams.  The  new  administration  endeav- 
ored  to  strentrthen  itself  by  assuming  the 
championahip  of  internal  improvements,  which 
bad  hilberto  been  Calhoun's  specialty,  and  of 

Ctection  to  domestic  industry,  of  which  Clay 
been  a  leading  advocate,  and  which  just 
befbre  Adams's  aoeession  bad  carried  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tarilf  of  l«-24.  Althouch  the 
tobacco  and  cotton  growing  states  were  strongly 
opposed  to  protection,  yet  that  ideft  was  at  aw 
time  far  too  popular  in  the  middle  states  to  be 
repudiated.  The  supporters  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
St  least  in  the  nortfaeni  and  middle  stotea,  rep> 
ri  -.  ntcd  him  and  themselves  as  in  favor  of  a 
mislerate  '  and  "judicious"  tarifl',  aHop]>osed 
to  the  high  tariff  policy  which  they  ascribed  to 
Adams  and  Gmj»  in  tbispositioa  of  parties,  all 


the  free-traders  north  and  south  joined  the  op- 
|H)8ition,  includiug  for  the  most  part  the  power- 
ful navigating  interest  of  New  Eufjland  and  the 
importing  interest  of  New  York,  thus  carrying 
over  to  that  side  a  large  additional  section  of 
the  old  federal  party.  Upon  the  internal  im- 
provement question,  the  opposition,  ixituirli- 
Btanding  that  Calhoun  was  one  of  tlieir  princi- 
pal leaders,  took  more  decirive  gronnd,  going 
so  far  as  to  deny,  as  Crawford  formerly  had 
done  in  opposition  to  Calhoun,  the  constitu- 
tional anmority  of  congress  to  vote  money  fbr 
that  pur|M)s<:'.  As  additional  means  «if  attVct- 
ing  popular  opinion,  loud  charges  of  extrava- 
gance were  bron^t  against  tiie  goremment, 

wliM-o  cxjM  ri^cs,  exclusive  nf  tlic  j)iil>Iic  debt, 
scarcely  amounted  to  thirteen  millions  a  year, 
and  retrenchment  and  reform  were  loudly 
promised  in  ci-^i'  tin-  opposition  should  triumph. 
Thb  was  for  the  people.  To  the  politicians  an- 
other more  inviting  lore  was  hela  out.  From 
Adams's  peculiar  position  in  relation  to  those 
whom  he  found  in  ottice,  he  hod,  as  we  have 
seen,  nothing  in  that  way  to  proinise  his  sop- 
porters.  He  «lid  not  even  dare  to  remove  men 
apparently  hostile  to  him,  while  the  opposition 
hold  ont  ue  prospect,  in  case  of  their  triumph, 
of  a  general  sweep  of  the  present  ofliceholdfrs 
— at  least  of  such  as  were  not  strongly  on  their 
side— and  tlie  diatribntion  of  their  places  hb 
spoils  to  the  \ictors — rewards,  that  is,  for  ele«'- 
tioueering  services.  The  tlel»ates  of  congress 
at  this  period  were  IsTg^Iy  made  up  of  dec- 
tioneeriii;.'  liarnnfTues ;  and  to  >rive  free  scope 
to  the  remarks  of  Ji>hn  liandulph  and  other 
opposition  senators,  Mr.  Calhoun  start e<l  and 
acted  u])on  tbo  idea  that  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  senate  he  had  no  authority  to  call  any  sen- 
ator to  order.  It  was  in  vain  to  struggle  against 
this  combination,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of 
Mr.  Adams's  ]»residential  term,  had  a  miyority 
against  him  in  Iwjth  houses  of  congress.  Nor 
was  his  administration  any  more  fortunate  in  its 
exterior  relations.  The  congress  of  Panama, 
from  which  mu<  h  lia  1  been  hoped  in  the  way 
of  placing  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  a 
(Treat  American  confederacy,  wos  snhstantially 
defeated,  as  to  any  ]iartici]»ation  of  the  United 
States  in  it,  by  the  delays  induced  by  the  oppo- 
sition, while  an  imlncky  quarrel  with  Grent 
IJritnin  as  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies  ended 
in  the  entire  suspension  of  that  traffic  It  ap- 
pears dso  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Clay 
and  A<lams  to  purchase  Cuba — a  nieisuro 
which  might  have  proved  very  acceptable  at 
the  son^,  but  Spain  totally  refhsed  to  listen  to 
their  offers.  As  a^iaiii^t  the  solid  combiiiMfinn 
of  the  opposition,  supiM>rted  by  the  name  and 
prestige  of  the  old  democratic  party,  the  game 
iiad  been  a  des]>erate  one  from  the  la'ginnintr. 
In  tlie  eastern  states  Mr.  Adams  was  pretty 
well  able  to  hcild  his  own,  and  in  those  states, 
nt  the  second  election,  he  obtained  about  as 
many  votes  as  before.  But  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  in  wUch  the  popular  fteling  against 
New  England  was  graitly  emUttered,  alto- 
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potlicr  failed  liiin.  Mr.  Clay  wn,i  xmnMe  to 
hvlp  Lim  to  a  HiiiKle  vote.  In  thin  desperate 
emerfrencY,  finding  liis  office  filippini;^  ftxNn  un- 
der liitn,  Mr.  A(laiii'<  inaile  a  tll«>^t  unfortunato 
effi>rt  to  retrieve  hia  lailiug  lortunes,  in  the 
shape  of  a  lettor  addreeied  to  tiie  electors  of 
Viirinin,  in  ■which  ho  (  laiincd  their  votos  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  twenty  years  before  in 
exposing  and  IVnstrating  the  uleged  New 
land  jtlf)t,  which  we  have  alreiuly  referred  to, 
to  dL^lve  the  Union.  This  ill-judged  letter, 
while  it  did  not  gain  him  a  single  vote,  left  him 
to  retire  to  Quinoy  (1H20) — wliere  lie  had  now 
becuiuc  po!i»eittK>r  of  hi8  tuther'B  estate,  largely 
angmentsd  hy  his  own  shrewd  management — 
with  a  new  jierxuml  an<l  jiolitioal  quarrel  on 
his  hands,  ami  with  hard  feelings  and  personal 
antipathies  against  him,  whieb  for  a  long  time 
had  hcon  in  ulveyance.  thus  unseasonably  re- 
vived Ity  himself.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Massachasetta  a  correspondence  ensued  between 
him  and  a  number  of  the  old  fedendists  and 
their  repres*ontativeH,  which  did  not  tend  to 
mollify  matters.  No  new  light  was  thrown  on 
the  alleged  jtlot,  thou^dj  Mr.  Adams  is  imder- 
stood  to  have  written  a  book  or  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  which  however  he  refrained  from 
pul)lishing,  on  the  judfrnient  of  some  friends  to 
whom  he  .submitted  it,  that  it  would  not  better 
his  case.  After  having  successftdlj  kept  the 
juditieal  seas  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  that 
in  \ery  stormy  times,  Mr.  Adams  was  at  last 
stranded,  as  it  seenieil,  Jiigh  and  dry  on  a  po- 
litical lee  shore.  He  addressed  himself  for  the 
moment  to  arranfriu^,'  the  papers  and  preparing 
a  life  of  his  father;  but  the  fragment  of  tliis 
work  which  his  son  has  incorporated  in  his  lite 
of  his  grandfather  does  not  make  us  regret 
that  he  soon  abandone<l  it.  He  had  been  a 
versitier  from  his  youth,  and  he  now  jmblished 
a  rhymed  perlormanre  of  some  length,  founded 
on  the  story  (jf  tlie  eonfjuest  of  Ireland  ("Der- 
mot  McMorrogh,"  lioston,  1882);  but  this  pal- 
pably was  not  a  iield  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
gather  laurels. — Though  Mr.  Adams  had  now 
reached,  an  age  at  which  many  iioliticians  have 
volimtarily  retired,  he  had  iu  iiis  lemperament 
too  much  of  innate  vigor  and  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, and  too  much  of  the  stormy  j)etrel  in 
his  character,  to  make  him  willing  to  leave 
that  iK>litical  vocation  to  which,  both  by  na- 
ture and  habit,  he  was  so  specially  adapted. 
In  fact,  the  great  work  of  his  life  remained  to 
be  perfoimed.  The  anti-masonic  excitement 
conse<]nent  on  the  di.sappearanee  and  alleged 
murder  of  William  Morgan  hud,  alH>ut  this 
time,  introduced  a  new  element  into  tlie  poli- 
tics of  western  New  York,  whence  it  had 
spread  into  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  a  le>s  degree  into  other  states. 
This  excitement  had  taken  a  strong  hold  of 
the  congressional  district  in  which  Air.  Adams 
lived,  and  he  hims<>lf  exhibited  a  deep  interest 
in.it.  He  signalized  his  zeal  against  secret  so- 
cieties by  exerting  himself  to  procure  the  abo- 
IHioik  of  Bome  paaswwda  and  seoret  signs  wlucih 


formed  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  a  literary  society  of  which  branches 
existed  in  Harvara  and  other  colleges;  and  un- 
der these  ciriMnn^taiices  the  iinti-iiiasons  of  hlS 
district  brought  him  lurward  as  a  eandidato  for 
congress.  He  aeoepted  the  nomination,  and 
was  chosen  without  ojiposition,  and  continued 
to  represent  the  district  till  his  death,  17  years 
after.  The  mass  of  those  who  had  been  his 
supporters  for  the  jire.sidency  had  looked,  ^iin  e 
his  failure  of  a  reelection,  to  Mr.  Clay  as  their 
head  and  leader.  Mr.  Adams  entered  congress 
in  December,  1831.  without  ])arty  or  followers, 
but  in  a  mure  independent  position  than  he 
had  ever  yet  occupied.  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  public  life  ho  wa.s  nominated  by  the  anti- 
masons  as  their  candidate  for  governor  of  Mas* 
sachusetts.  The  politics  of  Massaohufletta  wwe 
at  that  time  in  a  very  disorganized  state,  and  a 
strong  elfort  was  made  by  the  Everetts  and 
other  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  was 
favored  liy  Mr.  Webster,  to  induce  the  so-called 
national  repuidicun  party  to  accept  the  nomi* 
nation  of  Mr.  Adams  thus  made.  But  for  tiie 
feeling  against  him  \Nhi(  li  liis  \'ir;riniu  letter 
had  aroused  among  the  old  lederaiij^t^,  this 
effort  would  probably  have  been  successful. 
As  it  was,  the  national  republicans  as  «  ell  as 
the  supporters  of  the  administration  each 
nominated  a  separate  candidate  for  governor. 
There  was  no  choice  by  the  people,  but  as  the 
natitmal  republicans  carried  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  their  candidate,  John  Davis,  was 
elected  over  Adams's  head  (1H.S4) — a  disap- 
pointment which  tended  to  place  him  in  a  »till 
more  ind^>endent  politioal  fjosition.  He  gave, 
however,  a  pencral  ni^port  in  congress  to  that 
|)arty  which  had  sustamed  his  own  admiuibtra- 
tiou.  He  strcmgly  opposed  the  nuUifiers ;  yet, 
as  chairman  of  tne  committee  on  manufactures, 
he  strove  to  discover  .M)me  middle  ground  on 
which  the  vexed  question  of  the  tariff  might  be 
satisfactorily  settled,  (^n  the  question  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits  he  went  with  the  piuiy 
which  now  began  to  take  the  name  of  whigs — 
including  in  that  denomination  not  merely  the 
old  national  rei)ublicans,  but  a  certain  nuiiil>er, 
esiiecially  at  tne  south,  of  deserters  from  the 
Jacksnn  ranks.  In  the  ntTair  of  the  di.-^pnte 
with  France  in  16;i0,  about  the  delay  in  paying 
the  indemnity,  which  bad  been  !<tipulated  by 
treaty,  for  maritime  spoliations  in  Bonaparte's 
time,  true  to  his  pugnacious  temperament,  he 
sn])ported  Jackson  s  proposition  for  issuing  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal,  no  less  energeti- 
cally tlum  he  had  formerly  supported  Jet{ertM>n's 
embargo;  and  by  a  very  singular  coincidence, 
this  course,  Uke  that,  cost  him  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  senate.  At  this  very  time  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  were  employed  in 
tilling  an  approaching  vacancy  in  that  body. 
Mr.  Adams's  friends  had  brought  him  forward 
as  a  candidate,  and  he  was  more  than  once 
chosen  by  the  state  senate.  The  housei  how- 
ever, did  not  concur,  but  proposed  John  Davis 
instead.  This  questioa  was  stiU  pending,  with 
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•  filr  prcMpeet  of  a  -decision  in  Adamses  &Tor, 

irhen  hi«  «ipe«ch  in  favor  of  reprisals  on  France, 
whieii  liid  not  corre8(>ond  with  the  sentiment 
of  MaMachuBetts,  caujted  him  to  be  abandoned 
hi^  sn{i[K>rterA  in  the  state  senate,  and  led  to 
the  election  of  Davis,  who  had  before  beaten 
liim     povemor.  Thus  u^ain  forcibly  cut  loose 
frvim  all  party  connections,  Mr.  Adams  was  left 
itt  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  daring 
and  encffgetio  spirit    The  abolitionistB  had 
DOW  began  to  appear  on  the  political  stage,  but 
in  the  prevailing  auxiety  to  avoid  ginng  of- 
fence to  the  South,  reference  was  seldom  made 
to  them  on  the  floor  of  congress  except  with 
disclaimers  of  sympathy,  if  not  with  ezpreS' 
KODs  of  detestation.    The  measure  principally 
employed  by  the  abolitionists  at  that  time  was 
the  preseptation  of  petitions  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  DiS'trict  of  Columbia  and  the 
territories.  To  get  rid  of  this  importunity,  con- 
gre^  had  adofited  rules  which  were  maintain« 
ed  by  ilr.  Adams  to  I>t^:  inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  petition  itself,   in  this  emei^enoy  he 
stepped  forward  as  the  champion  and  guardian 
of  that  right.    Though  he  had  taken  the  posi- 
tkm  of  being  opposed  to  the  legislation  aslied 
for  by  the  abobtionists,  as  not  seasonable  or 
txpttlient  for  the  moment,  he  still  insisted  on 
their  right  to  be  heard.   Upon  this  point  he 
fought  for  years  a  battle  which  drew  all  cvc-s 
nfH>n  him  as  tho  r.  iirLsentative  of  a  principle 
vhioh  found  in  him  an  nnflinching  advocate 
and  indefiitigable  champion.  This  new  and 
eminent  pwition  was  one  which  Mr.  Acl!^I^:^ 
was  perfectly  adapted  to  fill.   With  an  iron 
eonstrtatiop,  strengthened  by  an  active  and  ab> 
sreinious  life,  there  wjis,  during  his  long  term 
of  service  in  congress,  not  a  single  member  who 
eqnafled  bim,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  in 
t.'iyjaoity  for  application  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance i  certainlr  nut  one  whuao  attendance  upon 
the  baaineas  of  the  honse  was  ao  exact  and  ira- 
remittlnfi.    In  ac.(uirfd  knowledge,  whether  by 
UmA»  or  personal  experience,  he  liu*  surpassed 
of  his  feUow  members ;  and  what  was  of 
fr.'"^i»fr  (  Mnsc'iuonce.  lii'^  st>iri.'s  of  knowli-tL'c 
wert  ^way s  at  hand  and  ready  for  use.  Though 
his  roi>e  was  weak,  in  eonaeqnenoe  of  which 
the  merav.  '^rs  iwually  crowded  about  him  when 
he  qwke,  L  y  never  became  exhausted  witli  fa- 
tifnie;  and  #n«igh  his  manner  was  not  pleasing 
and  had  little  variety,  yet  the  peculiar  views 
which  he  tool',  and  the  copiotisness  and  nov- 
elty of  bis  ilhHtratlona,  always  held  his  an- 
di^ce  in  [irofoi  id  uttention.    Tliough  he  had 
the  appearance  c  t'ten,  especially  to  strangers,  of 
spealcing  in  a  paction,  at  least  in  ill  hnmor,  and 
ortf  hiliorinir  mule    a  detrree  of  excitement,  he 
was  in  tact  pcrfec  ly  self-possessed,  and  in  the 
midstef  the  atotma  wd  tmnnlts  whSoh  he  raised 
alxi'it  liiin  never  lo;  t  in  the  slij^htcst  do;:reo  his 
own  self-control.    \  e  have  no  space  to  dwell 
en  the  fafstorr  of  bia  eongresMonal  career, 
which  wonld  fill  a  v  «lume ;  but  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  his  def^  at,  in  Febniary,  1987,  of 
ids  oppooentf  on  tbe  qtveatton  of  n  eenrare  npoB 


him  for  sending  np  to  the  weaker  a  petition 
purporting  to  come  fi-om  slaves,  as  one  of  the 
most  signal  instances  of  his  triumph.  His  nn- 
daimted  bearing,  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion, which  no  threats  and  no  tomolts  could 
suppress,  soon  drew  around  him,  aa  a  moral 
aid  and  support,  a  l»ody  of  exttrnal  applauders 
and  admirers ;  so  that  from  this  time  forward 
he  became  the  representative  not  merely  of  one 
of  the  districts  of  Mtuisachusetts,  but  of  a  great 
embryo  party,  the  party  in  fact  of  northern 
sentiments  and  ideas,  a  party  which  he  him- 
self had  ccmtributed  his  share  toward  burying 
under  ground,  but  which  be  now  labored  night 
and  day  to  halp  emerge  again  into  life.  Nor 
did  Mr.  Adams  confine  his  labors  on  this  ques- 
tion to  congreaa.  In  the  famous  Amistad  case 
— ^tfae  caae  of  certain  newly  imported  Africans, 
who,  while  being  trjinsported  from  one  port  of 
Cuba  to  another,  bad  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  vessel  and  had  escaped  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  States — ho  ap|»eared  in  the  federal 
supreme  court  as  counsel  for  the  Africans,  in 
opposition  to  the  claim  set  np  by  their  Bpaniah 
j)urcha.ser8  from  whom  they  had  esoapcil ;  a 
claim  zealonaly  nrged  not  merely  by  tlie  iSpun- 
ish  government,  but  ooverdy  also  by  Hr.  Van 
Buren,  then  jjrfsidL-nt  of  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  he  seldom  declined  any  occasion  in  bis 
power  of  addressing  an  audience.  The  follow- 
ing  may  serve  as  a  specimen :  lie  left  Boston 
one  Monday  morning  to  attend  the  opening  of 
congress.  That  same  evening  he  debvered  an 
address  before  the  young  men's  institute  in 
Hartford,  and  the  next  evening  a  simikr  lec- 
ture l>efore  a  similar  institote  m  New  Ilaven* 
On  Wednesday  eveninfj  he  lectured  before  the 
New  York  lyceum;  on  Thursday  eveninghe 
delivered  an  address  in  Brooklyn,  and  onTri- 
day  evening  another  lecture  in  New  Yurk, 
whence  he  proceeded  next  day  to  Washington 
to  l>e  present  at  tiie  opening  of  congress  on  the 
followinir  Monday.  Tliou^'h  -Tcatly  engrossed 
by  tlie  subject  of  slavery,  lie  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  it  Few  leading  topics  came 

before  the  house  on  wliicli  lie  did  not  speak. 
In  the  oraanization  of  the  house  in  Deceutber, 
1889,  which  had  been  delayed  for  four  days  by 
the  persistency  of  the  clerk  in  undertaking.'  to 
reject  certain  memtiers  from  New  Jersey  who 
had  certificates  of  election,  but  as  the  clerk 
thoufrht  improperly  granted,  Mr.  Adam-  finally 
intervened  with  great  energy  and  eti'et  t,  and 
to  general  satisfiMstion.  It  waa  chiefly  through 
his  activity  and  perseverance  that  the  Smith- 
sonian institution  was  organize<l.  In  1840  the 
obnoxious  **gag  rule,"  originally  enacted  in 
1836,  was  rt  sciiKled,  and  from  that  moment  Mr. 
Adams  somewhat  relaxed  his  zeal  and  labors. 
He  began,  indeed,  to  feel  at  last  the  effects  of 
age.  His  health  liail  been  somewhot  shaken 
by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
caused  by  his  foot  eatebing  in  the  floor  mat- 
tinp.  by  which  his  shoulder  was  di>located  and 
a  severe  contusion  inflicted  on  las  forehead.  It 
rendered  bim  for  the  moment  inaeoaiblei  and 
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thongh  it  «11<1  not  prevent  his  nppearnnco  the  ' 
next  day  in  hia  seat,  be  satfered  permanently  i 
firam  it.  On  Nov.  SA,  1844t,  jnfit  m  he  vas  j 

about  to  leave  Boston  for  Wasliinfrton,  he  expe- 
rienoed  a  ebock  of  paralysis  which  kept  iiim  | 
trcm  hi«  «eat  for  the  next  fonr  months.  After  | 
this  he  aftfn<lo<l  rontrresH  regnhirly,  but  sehloni 
apoke.   On  Fel>.  21,  1848,  he  had  a  second  at- 1 
tack  while  occupying  hid  seat  in  the  house.  He  I 
>vas  taken  to  the  speaker's  private  room,  where 
he  remained  in  a  state  seemingly  of  uncon-  j 
seionmeM,  thonfrh  with  ooeasioDal  incoherent 
iitteraru  es,  till  the  'I'^t],  when  lie  expired.  His 
last  words  arc  said  to  have  been,    This  b  the  1 
last  of  earth  ;  I  am  content** — ^In  addition  | 
to  hi'^  viiluiiiinons  speecheH  in  conpress,  many 
of  which  were  written  oat  by  himself,  on 
varions  sabjectn,  a  ^rreat  nnmlwr  of  his  ao> 
knn\vle<lire(l  pulilieations  appeared  in  his  life- 
time.   He  left  behind  him  a  very  voluminous 
diary,  extendintr  from  his  early  youth  to  his 
death,  one  or  two  vahiaMe  fra>rnients  from 
which  have  alreadv  appeared.   His  journal,  | 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  is  retnirded  as 
•  great  political  trea>«nre.   He  wrote  with  trreat  ' 
flnency,  his  manuiH;ript  seldom  presenting  an 
erasure,  hat  he  lacked  aHopwther  that  idiomatic 

eh'L'iincc.  force,  anil  ^inip'irify  so  eons|)i('uons 
iu  hia  father,  imtead  of  wliieh  his  style  is  swell- 
ing, Terboee,  inflated,  and  rhetorical.  He  lack- 
ed also,  though  not  without  powers  of  sar- 
casm, the  wit  and  fancy  which  sparkled  in  bin  ; 
ftthm^s  wfHinfrs,  and  stiU  more  that  spirit  of  j 
philosophical  >reneralization  into  which  John 
Adams  constantly  fell,  but  which  was  totally 
foreign  to  the  intellectnal  oonstitotion  and  hab- 
its of  the  son.    .Tohn  Qnincy  Adams  had  more 
learning  perhaps,  but  John  Adams  had  much  I 
more  genias.   In  energy,  spirit,  flrmBees,  and  | 

indomitable  ronrape,  .lolm  Q.  Adams  was  liis  ' 
father^s  eijual;  in  iself-eomiuand,  in  jM)litical  j 

{trndence,  and  even  perhaps  in  capacity  for  ' 
lanl  work,  ]\\<  supiTior.     Hoth  will  live  fur 
ever  as  representatives  and  enilHHiiuieuts  of 
the  spirit  and  ideas  of  New  England  daring  the  | 
periods  in  which  they  fipired.    In  some  re- 
spectit  John       Adams  was  far  raore  furtu-  | 
nate  than  his  father.   The  brilliant  period  of  j 
his  career  was  toward  its  clo'^e.    The  lonper 
be  lived  the  hifrher  lie  rose,  and  he  died  as  sueh 
men  ))refer  to  die,  still  an  admired  and  trust- 
ed ehamjiion,  with  hamoss  on  liis  back  and 
epear  in  hand.   Yet  his  whole  jiolitical  career, 
taken  together,  hardly  presents  to  the  close  ob-  i 
Fcrver  a  charaeter  so  uniformly  brilliant  and 
unspotted,  and  so  free  from  the  taint  of  scdlish- 
nesa,  as  that  of  his  father.  In  personal  appear- 
ance, and  in  peneral  temperament  and  ciiarac- 
ter,  the  resemblance  between  the  father  and 
the  son  was  close.   Both  had  very  strong  feel- 
ir<-'s  and  warm  i>reindice-j.  thonph  of  the  two 
John  (.^Hiincy  ajii)ears  to  have  been  the  less  ve- 
hement by  nature,  and  also  the  better  under 
control,   l.ike  liis  father,  he  was  an  economical 
housekeeper  and  judicious  tinancier,  and  he 
died  in  possesion  of  a  handsome  estate. — 8ee 


"Life  and  Public  Services  of  J.  Q.  Adaras.** 
by  William  11.  iSeward  (12mo,  Auburn,  1849X 
and  **Lilb  of  J.  Q.  Adams,"  by  Josiah  Quincr 
(Boston.  1858). 

ADUkf  HeiNal«h,D.  I).,  an  American  clen7- 
man,  bora  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 1806.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  iK^n.  studied 
divinity  at  Andover,  settled  as  colleague  pastor 
with  the  Rey.  Dr.  Hofanee  ovw  tiie  first  Con- 
prepitional  ehnr' !i  in  Cambridge,  Dec.  17, 
1829,  resigned  March  17,  1834,  and  was  in- 
stalled over  the  Essex  street  ehnrch  in  Boston, 
March  2fi,  IH.'U.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  controversy  with  the  Unitarians,  aiKi  pub- 
lisbed  several  works  of  a  polen^  and  oero- 
tional  character.  Tlie  principal  of  these  are : 
''Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Belief^*'  ''The 
Friends  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament" 
(Boston,  isr,:?),  and  "Life  of  .lolm  Kliot."  He 
was  also  a  fre<]uent  contributor  to  tiie  "*  bpirit 
of  the  PHgrims,"  a  religions  periodical  (Bos- 
ton, lH2fi-':W).  devoted  to  tlie  defence  <.f  the 
puritan  faith  against  Uie  encroachments  of 
mod%ra  libendism.  He  has  also  pnbUshed  I 
"  Christ  a  Friend,"  "  Airnes  and  the  Key  of  her 
Little  Coffin,'*  Bertha  and  her  Baptism,  or 
the  Early  Saved,**  works  of  religions  eonsob- 
tion  for  the  afflicted.  In  1^5:?  I)r.  Adams 
spent  a  winter,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  in 
Savsnnah,  Georgia,  on  the  plantation  ot  a 
wealthy  slaveholder;  and  his  return  he 
wrote  "  A  South  Side  \  iew  of  Slavery  "  (1854), 
in  which  he  gave  a  highly  favorable  deseriptioD 
of  the  institution,  and  especially  of  its  influence 
on  the  religious  character  of  the  slave,  lie 
also  pnbHdied  a  corri>s)N>ndenee  on  the  same 
subject  with  Governor  Wise  of  Virpnia.  After 
'i5  years  of  pastoral  labor  witli  the  £».sex  street 
church,  in  1869,  in  conse^iuenoe  of  failing 
health,  he  resipned  liis  pastorate.  His  people 
refused  to  accept  his  re>i{fnation,  but  procurt^d 
an  associate  minister,  and  gave  him  a  long 
leave  of  absence,  which  he  employed  in  making 
a  voyage  round  the  world,  spending  much 
time  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  retnmed 
in  1871  with  improve<l  health. 

ADiMH,  Haasel,  a  leading  actor  in  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  bom  in  Boston,  Sept.  27,  1789, 
died  Oct.  2,  iHOli.    His  jrrandfathcr  was  a 
)rrands<^m  of  Henry  Adams,  tbe  saiue  emigrant 
from  England  to  ^(ussachusetts  from  wbon 
.lolm  Adams,  second  ])re^ident  of  tbe  I'nited 
States,  traced  his  descent.    These  two  illus- 
trious coo  Iterators  in  the  American  reydotioQ 
had  both  the  same  irrent-jrran<lfatlier,  a  son  of 
Henry  Adams.    Ho  was  prei)ared  fur  coUejre  at 
tlie  Ho>lon  Latin  .school,  then  tAU^ht  by  the 
elder  Lovell,  and  enteri  d  at  Cambridge  in  178»?. 
I  Previous  to  the  revolution  the  names  of  tlie 
I  gn^oates  of  Harvard  college  are  arranged  in 
the  collepe  catalogue,  not  alphabetically,  but 
;  in  an  onler  of  prece<lence  aecurilin:.'  to  the  es- 
timated rank  of  their  families,    in  a  class  of 
•J4.  .Uihn  Adams  hehl  the  14tb  place;  Sam- 
uel Adams,  in  a  claims  of  22,  tlie  dth.  The 
t  Bo6t<m  branch  of  the  Adams  family  wcNild  seem 
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to  have  attainod  to  a  somewhat  hi^'lior  colo- 
nial position  than  the  branch  which  rcmaine<l  ^ 
at  Braintrec.  He  was  irradnated  A,  H.  in 
1740.  Ilis  father,  Capt.  .Samuel  Adams,  had  , 
urjred  his  enterinff  the  ministry;  but  he  had  no 
ta>te  for  thi«i  calliiiL'.  and  on  leavirif;  college 
b«^an  the  study  of  law.  This  ho  relinriuished  i 
to  take  a  place  in  the  counting  house  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Cushin-r,  where,  though  active  and 
industrious  enou^rh.  he  displayed  conspicuous 
inaptitude  for  trade.  lie  began  business  for 
himself,  and  fniled.  Subsequently  he  became 
•  partner  with  his  father  in  a  brewery,  and 
after  GapL  Adamses  death  in  1748  he  carried 
on  the  concern  himself.  About  1740  Oapt. 
Adams  became  involveil  in  pei'uniary  misfur- 
tone-t  through  his  connection  with  a  banking 
speculation  known  as  the  land  bank  or  manu- 
factory .scheme.  In  etTorts  on  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  speculators  in  tliis  scheme,  Samuel 
Adams  found  an  early  introduction  to  i)olitics 
vhieh  ultimately  became  the  chief  interest  and 
principal  employment  of  his  life.  FuUr  to  un- 
wstand  the  first  connection  of  Samuel  Adams 
with  politics,  a  brief  retrospect  becomes  neces- 
-ary.  The  use  of  paper  money,  first  introduced 
into  Massachusetts  in  1690,  and  which  had 
speedily  driren  coin  out  of  circnlation,  had,  in 
conse<juence  of  over-is'^ues.  been  attended  with 

KAt  depreciation  and  tlnctaations  of  prices, 
ne  issnes  were  made  for  limited  periods,  and 
in  r  .)n>e<iuence  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
£iuUah  merchants  trading  to  America,  orders 
bad  been  sent  to  Governor  Belcher  to  agree  to 
no  new  ones.  The  circidatins:  paper  bein^;  grad- 
oaUj  absorbed,  and  the  year  1741  being  H.xod 
fcr  iti  complete  withdrawal,  the  effect  of  this 
f>p«;r:itii)n  was  much  like  that  of  a  bank  con- 
traction of  our  daj.  The  Boston  merchants,  and 
iaieed  thebodjof  Uie  per>ple,  complained  bit-  ! 
tcrly  of  the  scarcity  of  inoney,  and  an  attempt  I 
vas  made  to  force  Governor  Belcher,  by  with- 
bol^mr  Ms  salary,  to  consent  to  new  issues,  or 
to  extend  the  i»crioil  of  tlie  old.    As  ho  proved  | 
^flexible,  two  joint-stock  banking  compa- 
nies bad  been  ^ot  up :  one,  called  the    silver  I 
■dkoie,^"  proposo<l  to  issue  £110,000  in  notes,  I 
ndMmable  in  silver  at  the  end  of  10  years; 
tbe  other,  called  the  land  banir  or  manufactory 
?^henie"  ftliat  in  which  A<lains's  fatlier  was 
c(«tcemed;,  undertook  to  circulate  £150,000, 
irindk  was  to  be  redeemed  at  the  end  of  20 
Tensincdooial  province.  Tlie  "  silver  scheme" 
VMpatroaleed  bj  the  merchants  and  traders, 
the  land  bank  bjrthe  farmers  and  mechanics. 
R<li  !i.  r     ilon-ily  opposed  both.    In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  governors  prockunation,  notes  were 
bmed  bj  both  companies,  and  those  of  the 
Igld  bank  e-'pecially  were  largely  pnshed  into 
eiita)ati(m.    That  companjr  had  800  stock- 
Mdera,  and  held  complete  control  of  the  Massa-  i 
oh'i*etts  house   of   representatives.     Ilelcber  ' 
even  apprehended  an  insurrection  to  compel  i 
Km  to  fliTe  bia  consent  to  the  ficberae,  and  his  | 
$  opponents  did  succeed  in  obtaining  bis  removal. 
Bat  this  did  not  avail  them,  for  the  operation  of  1 


tliese  two  Ma.ssflchusett8  banks  was  cut  short  by 
an  act  of  parliament  extending  to  the  colonies  an 
art  of  the  previous  reign,  occasioned  by  the 
South  bca  and  other  bubble  schemes,  which  pro- 
hibited tiM  ibrmation  of  unincorporated  joint- 
stock  compmies  with  more  than  six  partners. 
The  two  Danking  companies  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  wind  up;  the  partners  were  held  in- 
dividually liable  for  tlie  notes,  and  the  ''manu- 
factory scheme"  espociaUy,  the  affairs  of  which 
remained  unsettled  for  several  years,  proved  ru- 
inous to  the  few  partners  who  had  anything  to 
lose,  of  whom  Auams's  father  was  one.  This 
act  of  parliament  was  denounced  by  the  friends 
of  the  banks  as  a  violation  of  tlie  chartered 
rights  of  Massachusetts.  The  young  Adams 
thns  entered  u]>on  y>olitics  as  the  opponent  of 
parUankentarv  authority,  and  as  a  champion  for 
the  bodjr  ^tne  citizens — a  position  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  his  father  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied before  him.  Uow  strongly  bis  mind  was 
turned  in  this  direction,  appears  from  the  sub- 
ject he  chose  for  his  thesis  upon  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  lie  proi>osed  as  a  question, 
"  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme 
magistrate,  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  other- 
wise be  preserved?"  as  to  which  he  supported 
the  affirmative.  Not  succeeding  in  business,  he 
obtained  the  post  of  tax  collector  for  the  town 
of  Hoston,  an  office  which  brought  him  into 
contact  and  acquaintance  with  all  the  inhab- 
itants, and  which  obtained  for  him  from  his 
political  opponents  the  cognomen  of  Samuel 
the  Publican.  During  the  administration  of 
Governor  Shirley  he  was  steadily  in  the  oppo- 
sition. Against  Bernard — ^his  intluence  increas- 
ing with  his  age — he  took  a  still  more  decided 
part.  From  an  entry  in  Jolin  Adams's  journal, 
under  date  of  February,  1763,  it  seems  that  at 
that  time  there  were  in  Boston  two  elnbs— one 
the  "  Merchants'  Club,"  the  other  the  "  Caucus 
Club" — accustomed  to  meet  and  agree  upon 
persons  to  be  supported  for  town  omcers,  and 
that  the  caucus  club  used  to  send  committees 
to  consult  and  agree  with  the  merchants'  club 
as  to  men  and  measures.  Of  tiiis  eancns  club 
— a  corruption  probably  of  caulkers'  club,  as 
lia\nng  been  originally  composed  of  ship-build- 
ing mechanics — Samuel  Aoams  waa  then  and 
lonu'  lind  been  an  active  member.  (Gordon, 
indeed,  traces  back  the  existence  and  influ- 
ence of  tills  cinb  to  the  time  of  Adanra's 
father.  Admr  r  nk  an  active  part  in  all  town 
meetings,  at  whicii  his  enei^  and  courage 
made  him  a  leader.  The  instructions  given 
by  tlie  town  of  Boston,  in  May,  17f>4.  to  their 
newly  chosen  representatives — the  first  deci- 
ded protests  from  any  part  of  America  aftainat 
Grenville's  scheme  of  parliamentary  taxation — 
were  drawn  up  by  him;  and  he  was  chosen 
the  next  year  as  one  of  the  three  representa- 
tives in  the  general  court  of  tlie  town  of  Hos- 
ton,  a  potttion  which  he  held  for  nine  years 
following.  Upon  his  entry  into  the  boose  he 
acreptefl  the  office  of  clerk,  which  not  only 
produced  him  a  small  addition  to  his  limited 
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income,  but  enabled  him  ako  to  ezerdae  { 

a  certain  influence  over  the  course  of  pro-  " 
ceedingd.    The  Massachusetts  hoose  of  renre-  < 
sentutives  consisted  at  this  time  of  npwara  of  i 
a  hundred  members,  tho  most  numerous  assem-  | 
biy  in  tlie  coh>nies.    Its  debates  had  be^n  to  j 
attract  attention,  and  a  gallery  was  now  tirst  i 
erected  for  8i»ectators.    Besides  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  debates  it  devolved  upon  Adams 
to  draw  the  larger  part  of  the  i)aj)ers  put  forth 
by  tho  hou!«e  in  its  controversies  with  Bernard 
and  Hutchinson — an  oflio«  for  which  his  duent 
and  eltxjuent  pen,  and  the  mixture  in  his  chur- 
acter  ot  caution  with  fire,  courage,  and  de- 
cision, admirably  fitted  him.   Tlie  following 
account  of  Samuel  Adam%  sketched  from  the 
life  at  the  period  of  his  entering  the  house,  is 
found  in  tlio  diary  of  John  Adams,  undor  date 
of  Dec.  '2;{,  1765:    Adams  is  zealous,  ardent, 
and  keen  in  the  cause ;  is  always  for  softness, 
deUcacy,  and  prudence  when  they  will  do,  but 
is  stanch  and  stitf  and  strict  and  rigid  and  in- 
flexible in  the  cause/'   A  previons  paragraph 
had  sketched  Gray,  who  afterwa^^  .loined  the 
tory  party,  and  Thomas  Gushing.  After  a  skotcli 
of  James  Otis,  the  diary  adds :  *^  Adams,  I  be- 
lieve, has  the  most  thorough  understanding  of 
liberty  and  her  resources  in  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  people,  though  not  in  tlie  law 
and  conslatution,  as  well  as  the  most  habitual 
radical  love  of  it,  of  any  of  them  ;  u\<o  the  most 
oorrect,  genteel,  and  artf\d  pen.    llo  is  a  man 
of  refined  policy,  steadfast  mt^ity,  exquisite 
humanity,  fair  erudition,  and  obliging,  engaging 
manners,  real  as  well  as  profesaed  piety,  and  a 
universal  good  character,  unlets  H  should  be 
ji'linitted  that  he  is  too  attentive  to  the  public 
and  not  enough  so  to  himself  and  his  family." 
Governor  Hntohinson — a  no  less  competent  ob- 
server, hilt  who  looked  at  Adams  from  an  en- 
tirely opposite  pmnt  of  view — givee  in  Uie  3d 
Tolome  mhh  'vHistory  of  Hassachusetta**  sab- 
stantiallj  the  same  account.    He  nets  down 
Samnel  Adams  as  the  most  artful  and  insinu- 
ating politician  he  had  ever  known,  and  the 
most  successful  '-in  ruliliinir  iikii  oi'  tlieir  cliar-  ; 
acters  and  calumniating  the  servants  of  the  i 
crown."  He  accuses  Mr.  Adams  of  **defhlca- 
tiou  "  as  collector  of  taxc-i,  tlie  only  foundatitm 
for  tho  charge  being  tliat  in  a  jjeriod  of  gen- 
eral commeroal  dis^«ss  he  had  failed  to  col- 
lect the  full  amounts  levied  U])on  the  citizens ; 
and  Hutchinson  adds,  by  way  of  comment, 
"The  benefit  to  the  town  from  his  defence  of 

tiieir  liberties  ho  supposed  an  equivalent  to  his 
arrears  as  their  collector."  While  Adams  thus 
devoted  himself  to  polidcs,  it  was  chiefiy  the 
industry  and  economy  of  bis  wife  tliat  sup- 

£>rted  the  family.  He  had  married  in  1749 
liabeth,  daughter  of  die  Rer.  Samuel  Check- 
ley  of  Boston.  She  died  in  IT")?,  and  in 
1704  he  married  Elizabeth  Wells,  daughter 
of  an  English  roerobant  who  had  settled 
in  Boston  in  1723.  Though  poor,  Adams 
was  incorniptible.  It  had  been  proposed  to  1 
oknce  him  i»7  the      of  mma  pU^e  under  > 


government;  liut  Hutchinson  in  a  letter  to 
England  declared  that  8uch  was  his  "ob- 
stinacy and  imiexible  diBpo:>ition,"  that  no  gift 
nor  office  woold  ever  conciliate  him.  Tlie  pas* 
sage  of  Townsend's  act  in  1707.  and  other  acts 
of  parUament  wliich  evinced  a  determinatioa 
to  raise  a  parliamentary  revenue  in  America 
by  taxes  on  trade,  brought  tlie  colonists  in  a 
body  to  the  ground  that  taxes  on  trade,  if  de- 
signed to  raise  a  revenue,  were  Jiut  as  nmdk 
a  violation  of  their  ri^dits  as  ony  otlier  tax. 
Adams  took  a  leading  part  in  urging  then 

views,  ami  the  petition  of  the  Massachuaetts 

general  court  to  tho  king  agreed  to  on  this  oc- 
casion, tlieir  letter  of  instruction  to  their  agent 
in  England,  and  a  circular  letter  addressed  to 
the  speakers  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  >ev- 
eral  colonial  assendilies,  inviting  eou>iiltati(»n 
and  mutual  cooperation  for  tlie  defence  of  co- 
lonial rights,  were  all  from  his  pen.  Hutchin- 
son states  that  as  early  as  1709,  some  obiec- 
tions  having  been  made  to  a  motion  pending 
in  a  Boston  town  meeting  that  it  savored  of 
independence,  Adams  wound  up  a  speech  in 
defence  of  it  with  this  bold  declaration :  "  In- 
dependent we  are,  and  independent  we  will 
be."  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  so-called  Bos- 
ton ma-vsacre  in  March,  1770,  Samuel  Adams 
was  appointed  chairman  of  a  conmiittee  to  wait 
upon  the  governor  and  cotmcil  with  the  vote 
of  a  town  meeting,  to  tho  effect  that  notliing 
cotdd  restore  order  and  prevent  blood  and  car- 
nage but  the  immediate  removal  of  the  regnlir 
troops,  who,  instead  of  encamping,  as  had  fur- 
merljr  been  usual,  on  the  fortihed  iahiad  in  the 
harbor,  Imown  as  Casde  idand,  had  for  the  last 
18  months,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  in- 
habitantfiL  been  stationed  in  the  town.  Adams 
entered  the  council  chamber  at  the  head  of  the 

committee  and  delivered  liis  mes.-age.  Col* 
Dalrymple,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  was 
present,  as  was  the  commander  of  the  snips  of 
war  in  the  harbor.  In  reply  to  tho  vote  of  the 
town  presented  by  the  committee.  Lieutenant 
Govemw  Hutcldnson  disclaimed  any  anthoritf 
over  tlio  soldiers;  to  which  Adams  replied 
referring  him  to  that  clause  in  tlie  provindu 
diarter  which  declared  the  governor,  or  in  his 
absence  the  lieutenant  governor,  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  tlie  military  and  naval  forces  in 
the  province.  After  a  consultation  with  Dal- 
rymple, Hutchinson  replied  that  the  colonel 
was  willing  to  remove  one  of  the  regiments 
if  that  woifid  satisfy  tho  i>eople.  *'6ir,'*  ssid 
Adams,  "  if  the  lieutenant  (governor,  or  Col. 
Dalrymple,  or  both  together,  have  authority 
to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  anthority 
to  remove  two;  and  notbin;^  >b<'rt  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops  will  siiii>ly  tho  iml^ 
mind  or  restore  the  peace  of  the  ]>rovtnce.** 
The  energy  of  Adams  pruvaileil,  and  both  regi- 
ments were  sent  to  the  castle.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the 
colonies,  the  passa^re  of  the  Boston  port  bill 
and  of  the  bill  modifying  tho  Massachusetts 
efaarter,  and  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Gage 
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as  governor  it  the  h«ttd  of  en  ermy,  hrooght 

t'linirs  to  a  crisis.  As  Gape  entered  the  har- 
bor of  Boston,  May  13,  1774,  a  town  meeting 
at  vhieh  Adams  prerided  was  in  session,  as- 
seiTiMed  to  take  the  port  hill  into  considera- 
tion, news  of  which  had  just  arrived.  At  the 
June  meeting  of  tibe  gmvm  eonrt  a  continen- 
tal congress  was  proposed  to  asscmMc  !it  Philn- 
delphia,  to  which  the  represeutjitives  appointvU 
fire  delegates,  of  whom  Adams  was  one ;  and 
Gage  having  thereupon  suddenly  dissolvwl  the 
court,  the  patriots  imiiio<liately  began  to  organ- 
ize a  distinct  povernnK'nt  of  their  own.  Trans- 
ferred thus  to  Phil!i(lt.lphi!u  and  from  the  Mas- 
■cbusetts  general  court  to  u  continental  con- 
gresB,  Adams  began  now  to  eet  on  a  broader 
Bcene.  His  first  act  was  one  of  conciliation. 
He  was  himself  a  strict  Congregationalist,  and 
the  recent  attempti^  to  ezt«^  Epteoopeoj  in 
America,  and  the  controversy  thence  arising, 
bad  prodnced  a  goo<l  deal  of  feeling.  A  motion 

one  of  the  lussachusetli  ddegatea  to  open 
toe  proceedings  of  the  congress  with  prnyor 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  the  delegates 
from  Sew  York,  on  the  ground  that  as  there 
were  in  that  body  Episcopalians,  Quakers.  Ana- 
baptists, Presbyterians,  and  Congregationalists, 
they  would  hardly  be  al>le  to  join  in  the  same  act 
of  worship.  Thereupon  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
•rose" — so  wrote  Jonn  Adams  in  a  letter  to 
Ills  wife  describing  the  scene— "ami  said  he 
was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a  nrayer  from  a 
gentleman  of  piety  and  virtne  who  was  tt  the 
sanif  tiiiio  a  friencl  to  his  country.  lie  was  a 
Btramrer  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  had  heard  that 
Ifr.  Iloch^  deeenrea  that  chamcter,  and  there- 
fbre  he  moved  tliat  Mr.  Dui  ln',  nn  Episcopal 
denyman,  might  bo  desired  to  read  prayers 
to  Ae  eongroBs.**  The  motion  passed,  and 
Ihioh^.  at  that  time  the  iii"-t  pop\ilar  preacher 
in  Philadelphia,  appeared  the  next  morning 
and  officiated  with  great  nnotion.  He  acted 

chaplain  to  congress  for  several  sessions, 
but  when  the  British  occupied  Philadelphia  he 
abandoned  the  canse  of  hts  oonntry,  and  even 
had  the  impudence  to  write  Washington  a  let- 
ter exhorting  hira  to  tiie  like  piece  of  treachery. 
Adama*s  nooon,  however,  was  very  well  thneo. 
It  not  only  i)leased  the  Episcopalians,  a  power- 
ful body  in  New  York  and  predominant  at  the 
south,  bnt  it  also  secured  for  the  moment  Dnch6 
himself,  whose  example  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  others,  in  tliis  congreas  and  those 
which  followed,  Adams,  who  continued  a  mem- 
k'r  for  eiglit  years,  took  an  active,  deci<le«K 
and  intlnential  part.  Xo  one  man,  perhaps, 
did  so  much  as  he  to  put  the  revolntion  in 
motion,  f\nd  to  bring  about  the  separation  from 
the  niotlu  r  country,  to  which,  indeed,  tien. 
Gage  bi  .re  testimony  in  excepting  him,  along 
with  llancock,  from  his  olfer  of  ])ardon  in  case 
of  submission.  In  administrative  talents,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  so  cons]>icuous;  and  the  line 
of  policy  which  he  supported  in  congress  was 
Tatner  graduated  to  accord  with  the  feelings, 
nntfanenti^  and  aomelimes  the  pr^dioes  of 
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the  people,  than  always  eslcnlated  to  meet 

the  actual  exigencies  of  affairs.  Together  with 
John  Adams  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  state  oonstitutioo  of  Massaohn- 

setts,  adopted  in  ITB'^.  Tie  was  a  very  influ- 
ential meniber  of  the  Massachusetts  convention 
called  in  1788,  tooonrider  the  fedsfd  consti- 
tution; and  though  opposed  to  many  of  its 
features,  he  was  finally  persnaded,  along  with 
Hancock,  to  give  it  his  support,  in  considera- 
tion of  certain  proposed  amendments,  of  which 
several  were  afterward  adopted.  This  decision 
of  the  qoeetion,  so  far  as  Massachnsetts  was 
concerned,  was  of  the  greatest  moment,  in- 
volving in  it  the  action  of  other  states,  and 
in  fact  the  fate  of  the  new  government  The 
next  year  Adams  was  chosen  lietitenant  gov- 
ernor of  Maasachnaetta,  which  otfice  he  held 
till  17^)1.  when  he  was  chosen  governor  as 

I  llancoi  k's  successor.  Tie  was  n  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  French  revolution,  and  in  national 
politics  leaned  decidedly  to  the  republican  or 
Jcfilersonian  party.  It  was  this  eireum^tance, 
no  less  than  iiis  increasing  age  and  intirmities, 
that  induced  him  in  1797,  the  federal  partj 
being  predominant  in  Mas-sachusetts,  to  decline 
serving  longer  as  governor,  and  to  retire  to 
private  life. — A  highly  characteristic  portrait 
by  Copley,  which  hangs  appropriately  m  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  has  transmitted  iiis  features  to  us. 
Memorials  of  his  life  and  service  are  to  be 
found  scattered  through  the  writings  of  John 
Adams,  who  in  his  old  age  exerted  himself 
to  recall  j)ublic  attention  to  his  colleagues 
of  the  revolationary  times.  8uUivan,  in  his 
Familiar  Letters  on  Pnblie  Characters,**  de- 
scribes Samuel  .\dams  as  "of  common  size, 
muscular  form,  light  blue  eyes,  fair  complexion- 
and  erect  in  werson.  He  wore  a  tie  wig,  cocked 
hat,  and  red  cloak,  llis  manner  was  very 
serious.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  and  even 
firom  early  times,  he  had  a  tremnlons  motion 
of  the  bend,  wliii  1i  probalily  adibd   to  the 

I  solemnity  of  his  eloquence,  as  this  was  in  some 
measnre  associated  with  his  voice.   Having  in- 

!  herited  no  fortune,  and  being  witlM»iit  a  jiro- 
fession,  he  was,  almost  down  to  tiie  close  of 
his  life,  without  resource  except  in  the  salaries 
an<l  emoluments  of  office,  never  large,  and  only 
eked  out  by  the  industry  and  economy  of  his 
wife.  Tet  those  who  visited  his  house  found 
nothing  mean  or  unliecoming  his  station,  since 
he  knew  how  to  combine  decency,  dignity,  and 
propriety  with  a  small  expenditnra.  At  a  late 
{leriod  of  his  life  he  obtained  a  competency, 
but  only  by  a  very  afflicting  event — the  death 
of  his  only  son,  ot'tbe  same  name  with  himself, 
who,  having  gra'luate<l  at  Harvard  college  in 
1771,  had  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren  (the  famous  general),  had  served  as  a 
surgeon  through  the  revolutionary  war.  and  re- 
turning home  with  a  broken  constitution,  had 
died  in  1788.  The  avails  of  his  daima  for  ser^ 
vices  in  the  army  gave  his  father  a  competency 
in  his  declining  years. — In  one  resjiect — in- 
deed hi  many,  not  we  can  hero  refor  oolj  to 
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006— there  was  fv  renmrkable  contrast  between 
Samnel  aud  John  Adams.  Both,  true  to  their 
New  England  origin,  were  theologiaiM;  but 
John  Adamts  while  to  a  certain  extent  a  con- 
servative in  {Kjlitics,  was  quite  a  neologist  in  j 
relijrion.  1  ho  Armhiian  heresies  of  his  youth-  j 
fill  (lays  had  j)revented  him  from  ntudying  di- 
viuity,  and  iu  the  (•urresi)ondenco  of  his  ex-  , 
trenie  old  }igc  he  ap[>earH  almost  as  much  a  free- 
thinker as  .lotlcrson  himst'lf.  Samuel  Adams,  j 
on  the  other  hand,  though  to  his  last  days  a  i 
progressive  in  politics,  •wim  always  a  decided 
conservative  in  religion,  adhering  with  sincere 
persuasion  and  tinu  tenacity  to  tne  five  point* 
of  Calvinism.  Nor  did  this  strictness  limit 
it-oh'  to  doctrine.  ''At  a  time.''  says  Edward 
Everett,  when  the  new  order  of  things  was 
inducing  laxity  of  manners  and  a  depmtare 
from  tJie  ancient  strictness,  Samuel  Adams 
clung  with  greater  tenacity  to  tlie  whole- 
some discipline  of  the  fathers."  But  ^Ir. 
EviTt'tt  scarcely  does  Justice  to  >fr.  Adams's 
Bpiht  of  sociality  when  he  add.H,  '"llis  only 
reUzation  from  businem  and  the  caires  of 
life  was  in  the  indiilpence  of  a  ta.«ito  for  sa- 
cred liuisic,  for  which  ho  was  qualified  by  the 
possession  of  a  most  angelic  voice  and  a  soul 
solemnly  impresfK'd  wit li  n-liirions  sentiment." 
He  was,  on  the  other  liantl,  fond  of  conversa-  | 
tlon,  and  possessed  himself  a  large  fund  of 
anecdote. —  Besides  the  state  papers  of  wliich 
Adams  was  either  wlioUy  or  mainly  the  author, 
and  bis  numerous  political  oimtributions  to  the 
nowspapers,  of  which,  hnwever,  hnt  few  have 
been  identified,  tiiere  have  appeari-d  in  print 
a  nomber  of  bia  letten.  An  oration  on  Ameri-  j 
can  independence,  purporting  to  have  been  de- 
livered by  him  iu  riiiladelphia  Aug.  1,  1770, 
and  prints  in  London,  is  probat>ly  spurious,  { 
thou^'h  it  is  a  very  favorable  imit;itiou  of  his 
style,  neat,  forcible,  aud  poiutAjd,  without  the 
least  inflation  or  appearance  of  effort.  In  this 
oration  the  writer  gives  the  Englisli  the  title 
of  a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  and  it  is  not 
impowiblo  that  it  was  bence  that  Bonaparte 
borrowed  this  appellation,  which  was  a  favor- 
ite one  with  him,  since  it  is  known  that  the 
oration  was  translated  into  French  and  pul)- 
lishod  at  Puris.  Adams's  life  has  Iwjen  writ- 
ten by  W.  V.  Wells  (*'  Life  and  Public  Ser- 
vices of  Samuel  Adams,"  3  vols.  8vo,  Bos- 
ton, 1865).  Ho  left  only  female  descendants, 
and  the  name  of  Adams  is  no  longer  borne  by 
any  of  his  blood. 

ADUIS,  WllUaa,  D.  D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  Jan.  25, 
1807.  lie  received  his  early  education  from 
his  father  (see  Adajis,  John,  LL.  D.),  when 
principal  of  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass., 
and  firaduatcd  at  Yale  college  in  1827.  He 
studied  theology  at  Andover,  and  in  February, 
1831,  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister 
aud  pastor  at  Brighton,  Mass.  In  1834  he  was 
called  to  the  charge  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
ohoreh.  New  York  city.  Ue  has  since  that 
time  been  identified  with  the  PNri>7t0riaB 


church,  and  has  lioen  flft72)  for  3R  years  tlio 
l)astor  of  the  same  congregation,  which  since 
IS'yi  has  been  known  as  tlie  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Churcli.''  He  early  attaine<l  rep- 
utation as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  has  been  very 
uriHninent  in  the  national  benevolent  Kocietie!>. 
lie  was  in(Mlerator  of  the  New  Scliool  general 
assembly  ol  1n,j2,  aud  was  active  in  promoting 
the  reuni<m  between  the  Old  and  New  ScbOM 
churches  in  1870-'71.  Besides  occasional  ser- 
mons, addresses,  orations,  and  articles  in  the 
renews,  he  bos  published  "The  Three  (Jar- 
dens:  Eden,  (Jethsemano,  and  Paradise" 
(1859) ;  an  edition  (»f  Isaac  Taylor's  "Spirit  of 
Hebrew  Poetry,"  with  a  biograi)hical  introduc- 
tion (18G1) ;  "  Thanksgiving:  Memories  of  the 
Day,  juid  Helps  to  the  Habit"  (18»>5);  and 
"Conversations  of  Jesus  Christ  w  ith  Represen* 
tative  Men"  (18G8>.  In  1S71  Dr.  Adams  was 
elected  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  aud  pastoral 
tlieology  in  the  Union  theological  seminary, 
New  York,  ]>ul  dee!ine<l  tlie  appointment. 

ADAMS,  Milium  T.  (pseudonyme,  Uliveu  Op- 
tic), an  American  writer  of  juvenile  Ikk^DI^ 
born  in  Medway,  Mass..  July  :^o.  1822.  lie  wu 
for  many  years  a  public  m  IiooI  teacher  iu  Bos- 
ton, and  now  edits  "Oliver  Optic's  Mai'aaae 
for  Rovs  and  (lirls."  His  principal  works  are 
"Tlie  Hoat  Club,"  "  Woodville,"  "  Army  and 
Navy."  "Young  America  Abroad,"  "Starry 
Flag,"  and  "  Lake  Shore "  series  of  stories, 
the  "  Hiverdale  Story  Books,"  and  "In  Doors 
and  Out,"  a  volume  of  domestic  tales. 

ADAM'S  PEAK,  or  Uamazfl,  a  conical  mountain 
iu  S.  Ceylon,  45  m.  S.  S.  E,  of  CoIoujI^o,  7,420 
ft.  high,  and,  w  ith  the  exception  of  Podrotalla- 
galhi  (whieli  exceeds  it  by  Nt'>0  ft.),  the  highest 
iu  the  island.  The  ascent  is  made  by  means  of 
a  chain  fixed  to  its  summit.  It  is  omiadeied 
sacred  by  both  Buddhists  and  Mohammedan*, 
who  make  fre<iuent  pilgrimages  there  during 
tlic  dry  season  (January,  February,  and  March). 
On  the  summit,  which  is  surrountled  V>y  a  wall 
5  fu  high,  with  two  o]>enings  for  the  admission 
of  pilgrims,  there  is  the  impression  of  a.FigAntic 
foot  in  the  rock,  said  l>y  the  natives  to  be  that 
of  Bnddha  when  he  stepped  from  tliis  ]«eak  to 
the  adjacent  kingdom  of  Siam ;  but  ascribed  by 
the  Mohammedans  to  Adam  after  bis  expulsion 
from  paradise  (placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Cey- 
lon), whence  the  jHiak  derives  its  name. 

ADAJKA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  8.  E.  A^ia 
Minor,  capital  of  a  sarvjak,  on  the  river  Sihun 
(anc.  Sarus),  25  m.  X.  E.  of  Tarsus  and  00  m. 
X.  W.  of  Alexandretta ;  pop.  about  30.000.  It 
conamands  the  Cilician  passes  of  the  Taurus 
chain,  is  well  built,  and  contains  interesting 
ancient  remains.  The  bridge  across  tlie  Sihun 
at  this  point  is  reported  to  haye  been  con- 
structed by  Justiuiim,  and  tlie  castle  is  also 
notable.  Wool,  cotton,  com,  wine,  and  iVuit 
are  tihe  staples  of  its  commerce.  Pompey 
colonized  the  town  with  conquered  Cilician 
pirates.  From  1833  to  1839,  m  conseqncnce 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  victory  at  Koni^h,  the  san- 
Jak  was  in  the  hands  of  ttM  Egyptlana. 
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IDAHSOM)  Hl^,  a  French  naturalist,  of 
Scotch  descent,  bom  at  Auc,  April  7,  1727, 
died  in  PotIh,  Aug.  3,  1806.  At  the  Hge  of  21 
he  went  at  Lid  own  cotit^  tliou^'h  uf  very  limited 
fortooe,  to  the  French  colonjr  of  Senegal  to 
stady  nature.  After  five  years  he  returned  to 
France  with  a  fino  coUoctiuu.  IIo  lirtst  at- 
tadted  the  Liniuoaa  method,  and  hia  writinga 
paved  the  waj  tor  the  acceptance  by  the 
sciiiitifn-  world  of  Jussiou's  systcin.  The 
noeric  name  Adantania  waa  given  iu  bis 
honor  to  the  baobab  tree,  of  whloh  he  gave 
the  firnt  soiontifir  account.  IIo  whs  also  <lis- 
tiogoiahed  for  philanthropy,  and  proposed  to 
fnmd  a  eolony  with  free  negroea  in  Senegal, 
which  was  not,  howeviT,  favored  by  the  niin- 
ktn  of  Louis  XV.  Hit)  name  ia  associated 
with  a  plan  for  a  rast  cyclopedia  of  natural 
UfllMy,  whirh  tho  academy  hml  not  the  cour- 
IM  to  take  up.  Ue,  however,  peruisited  in  his 
i«aa,  devoting  many  yeara  to  the  eolleotion  of 
iinmonse  masses  t)f  manuscript  niatorial.  By 
the  revolution  he  w^as  stripped  of  everytliing, 
and  redneed  to  mob  altieot  poverty,  that  when 
ha  was  invited  in  1708  to  take  bin  sent  a.s  a 
DMinber  of  the  reorganized  institute  (having; 
beea  a  member  of  the  academy  nnoe  1750),  hu 
was  olilitrod  to  decline  for  want  of  shoes.  He 
slWward  received  a  small  iK-iisiun,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  which  he  died  in  hia  00th  year, 
nix  principal  wt)rks  are:  I/Utoire  naturrlle  i!u 
Seaigal  (1  vol.  4to,  17.j7,  including  L'JIiMoire 
dm  eoguUlagea,  the  earlici^t  attempt  at  a  scien- 
tific ( hi'-iitication  of  shells  according  to  their 
inhai)it<uit.s;,  and  Methode  naturelU  pour  ap- 
prendre  d  eonnaitre  U»  differmUt  familU$  OM 
plant f«  (2  vols.  8vo,  17«'i4,  written  with  a 

fihonetic  orlhograpliy  of  liieJ  own  invention), 
le  al>o  contritrated  many  valuable  meraoira  to 
tlie  publications  of  tlic  ar-adomy  of  sciences. 

iUiJt,  the  name  ut  the  0th  month  in  tiie  civil 
year  of  the  JowSi  and  of  the  13th  in  their 
eoclesia^fif-al  year,  an.sweringto  parte  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  A  fart  for  the  death  of 
Mfwes  is  observed  on  the  7tii,  tlie  fast  of  Esther 
00  the  13th.  and  on  the  14th  and  15th  the 
feast  of  Puriiu.  A  second  Adar  is  intercalated 
seven  times  in  every  nineteen  years,  in  order 
to  harmonixo  the  lunar  and  solar  periods. 

iDDA  (anc.  Addua)^  a  river  of  N.  Italy,  a 
tributary  of  the  Po.  It  rises  in  tho  Rhrotian 
Alps,  flows  S.  W.f  S.,  and  S.  £.  thronsh  the 
ValtelKna  and  Lombardy,  and  the  lakes  of 
Como  and  Lecoe,  and  enters  the  Po  about  8  m. 
W.  of  CrenuHUi.  Ita  coarse  ia  about  80  m. 
lodi,  the  aoene  of  one  of  Bon^arte'a  early 
triumph^s  ai^<l  Ca-^sano,  at  which  MotMn  waa 
defeated  in  1799,  are  on  ita  banlca. 
INHb  8m  Vikk. 

iDDI.VGTOlf,  a  S.  county  of  the  nrovince  of 
Ontario^  Caniwia.  bordering  on  the  bay  of 
Qidntf^  near  fhe  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario;  area 
about  2,00(1  H«^.  m.;  pop.  in  1^71,  'Jl.ai2.  Tlie 
county  ia  about  122  m.  long,  and  from  7  to  Iti 
vide.  U  baa  between  90  and  80  lakea,  the 
kngMt  of  which,  MiiMinogov  ^  draot  SO  m. 


lonf;.  The  northern  townshipa  are  new  and 
thinly  settled.  The  chief  occupations  are  agri* 
culture  and  lumbering.    Chief  town,  Bath. 

ADDU'GTON.  I.  Henry,  Lord  Sidmouth,  an 
English  statesman,  bom  May  80,  1757,  died 
Feb.  15, 1844.  He  waa  the  son  of  Dr.  Anthony 
Addington  of  Reading,  known  as  the  author  of 
treatisea  on  scurvy  and  on  the  mortality  of 
beasta,  and  for  his  attempt  fan  1778  to  eatablSah 
a  jHiIitical  alliance  between  the  earl  of  Bute 
and  the  earl  of  Chatluun,  whose  pbyrioian  he 
waa.  Thia  connection  with  Lord  Chatham  led 
to  an  intimacy  Iietween  Henry  Addinpton  and 
the  younger  William  Pitt,  who  induced  him  to 
enter  parliament  in  1784.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  tho  wime  year,  bnt  never  i>ra<  ri-ie<l. 
In  178U  hu  was  elected  ^eaker,  and  continued 
to  support  Pitt,  bnt  voted  against  hira  on  the 
slave  queHti«)n,  favorinp  a  trradnal  emancijia- 
Uon.  In  1801  Pitt  resigned  and  Addingtoa 
took  his  plaee  as  ohanceUor  of  the  exchequer 
and  first  lord  of  tlie  treasury,  and  ronnt  d  a 
new  ministry.  He  aided  in  forming  the  treaty 
of  Amiena  m  1808,  the  olijectionable  clansea 
in  whicli  were  vifrorously  attacked  by  Wind- 
ham and  Grenville.  But  in  1803,  when  peace 
was  considered  dishonorable,  he  supported  a 
war  policy.  Tlie  priii.  e  of  Wales,  afterward 
George  IV.,  had  a  j>ersunjil  dislike  to  Addin^rton, 
who  was  reparded  as  the  chief  of  tho  special 
friends  of  Creorpe  111.,  an<l  tho  illness  of  tho 
latter  gave  tho  prince  oimortuuity  to  mIiow  liis 
animosity.  In  1804  Aadlngton  resigncil,  and 
the  kinf?  created  him  a  peer  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  ^idmonth  (Jan.  12,  180o),  and  ap- 
pointed him  jireMdent  of  tho  council,  which 
oltice  lie  resi^'tu  il  in  July.  Af'ter  Pitt's  death, 
1-ord  ^'idnioutii  entered  the  ministry  of  Gren-- 
villo  and  Fox  (Feb.,  1806,  to  March,  1807),  first 
as  lord  privy  seal  and  afterward  as  president 
of  the  council.  In  1812  Lord  Sidmouth  waa 
appointed  secretary  for  the  home  department 
in  Lord  Liverpool's  ministry.  In  1H22,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  bo  resif;ned  bis 
office,  but  at  Lord  Liverpool's  request  retained 
his  seat  in  the  cabinet  two  years  longer.  IL 
Heary  Tawta,  an  English  diplomatist,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  preceding,  born  March  24.  1790, 
died  in  London,  March  0,  1870.  Ho  entered 
tho  foreign  office  after  leaving  Winchester  col- 
le»;o,  and  was  for  upward  of  80  years  in  tho 
diplomatic  service  in  various  countriea,  inolud- 
ing  tho  Unite<l  States,  whither  he  waa  sent  hi 
1822,  and  afrain  in  l  ^'Ji">.  lie  was  under-secro- 
tai^  of  state  from  1842  to  1854,  when  on  hia 
retirement  he  was  made  privy  covmclllor. 

ADDISOW,  a  W.  county  of  Vermont,  bound- 
ed W.  by  Lake  Champlain  and  drained  by 
Otter  creek  and  ita  tribntariea,  whieh  aflbrd 
excellent  water  power  ;  area,  750  sq.  m.  ;  pop. 
in  1870.  23,484.  ^ear  the  lake  the  surface  ia 
ahnoRt  level,  bnt  It  beeomes  rugged  and  momi> 
tainons  tnwurd  the  oa<t.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  productions  in  1870  were  67,726  bushels 
of  wlieeL  144,267  of  eom,  884,446  of  oati^ 
98,811  ol  bnckwhent,  817,048  of  pototoea^ 
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495,771  of  wool,  801,666  of  maple  sugftr, 
1,728,487  of  batter,  646,047  of  cbeeee,  wd 
114,998  tons  of  haj.  The  valne  of  ftrms  was 

$16,001,648,  and  of  prixltictions  $3,055,708. 
The  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  dec. 
ifl  carried  on,  and  qnarries  of  white  and  i^nea 
marblos  ari>  extensively  worked.  T!ie  Rut- 
land and  Hurlington-  railroad  runs  through  the 
ooonty.   Capital,  Middleburr. 

lDDIS03f,  Joseph,  an  Enslish  author,  horn 
at  Milton,  Wiltshire,  May  1,  1072,  died  in  Uol- 
Ittid  hoQM,  Kensini^rton,  Jttne  17,  1710.  He 
was  ednonted  at  the  Charter  House  school  ami 
at  Queen's  and  Magdalen  colleges,  Oxford,  and 
was  eariy  noted  for  eleirant  acholarahiik,  and 
particularly  for  his  profieit-nt  y  in  Latin  versifi- 
cation, which  elicited  tlie  praise  of  Boilean. 
His  own  tastes  would  probably  have  led  Mm 
to  t«ke  orders,  which  his  father,  the  Kev, 
Laoncelot  Addison,  dean  of  Lichfield,  urged 
him  to  do,  or  to  follow  an  excluriTely  literary 
career.  I^nt  the  ape  was  one  of  too  earnest 
poUtical  warfare  to  penuit  a  young  man  of 
talent  to  keep  aloof  fmn  party  strife,  and  Ad- 
dison began  to  pny  court  to  iironiin».nt  st:it<"<- 
men  in  complimvntarjr  verses  and  other  oti'vr- 
infs  to  their  vanity.  He  thus  secured  -the 
friendship  and  patrnnnfre  of  Lords  Somers  and 
Halifax,  the  former  of  whom  in  It'iUU  obtained 
for  him  a  tniTelling  pennon  of  £800,  by  means 

of  which  he  was  enabled  to  visit  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italv.  The  death  of  William  111. 
having  removed  his  friends  from  power,  he  lost 
his  pension,  was  forccrl  to  beconie  a  travelling 
tutor,  and  in  1703  returned  to  England.  In 
the  snccee^iiff  year,  at  the  saii^stira  of  Lord 
Halifax,  he  coniniemornted  tlie  victory  of  Blen- 
heim in  an  inditlerent  jxxMn  entitled'  "The 
Campaign,*'  containing,  however,  one  line  sim- 
ile, whicli  so  j)leased  the  lord  treasurer  Godol- 
phin  that  he  appointed  Addison  a  comnusj«ioner 
of  appeal  of  the  excise.  From  this  time  nntU 
tlie  cloiie  of  his  career,  excpf)t  during  the  tory 
administration  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  he 
whu  searcely  ever  without  otlice  of  some  kind. 
In  1705  he  accompanied  Halifax  to  Hanover  as 
secretary  of  legation.  In  the  succeeding  year 
ho  was  appointed  nnder-secretary  of  state,  and 
in  17f'J»  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Wharton, 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  although  he  re- 
midned  in  London  during  the  greater  part  of 
liis  tenn  of  otlice.  He  also  represented  Lost- 
withiel  in  parliament  from  1708  to  1710,  and 
Malmesbnry  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Ills  career  as  a  legislator  was  not  brilliant,  his 
only  attempt  to  address  the  house  having 
proved  a  totAl  failnre  throofrh  loss  of  self-pos- 
session.— Previous  to  his  37th  year  Addison's 
literary  pnxluctions  were  few  and  fragmentary. 
A  book  of  Travels**  which  attracted  little 
attention,  the  Dialogues  on  Medals."  soTiie  oc- 
casional poems  and  English  versions  from  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid,  and  liis  Latin  verses  comprised 
nearly  nil  that  he  had  given  to  tlie  public.  His 
reputation  as  a  wit  and  man  of  letters  was 
nevertheless  very  great  In  the  London  elnbs 


and  coffee  houses,  then  the  usnal  reiortc  of  lit- 
erary characters ;  and  his  sndden  appearance  in 
the  **Tatler,**  started  by  his  school  mend  Stsels 
in  1709,  and  its  .successor  the  "Spectator,*'  ss 
the  most  brilliant  essayist  of  his  time,  was  by 
no  means  a  surprise  to  his  friends.  Upon  fate 
contributions  to  the  "  Spectator  "  his  fame  novr 
chiefly  rests.  Commenced  on  March  1,  1711, 
it  was  eonllnned  daily  till  December  6,  1712, 
when  Steele  retired  and  the  pabKcation  oeaaed. 
A  year  and  a  half  later  it  was  raoommenoed  by 
Addison,  who  for  a  considerable  period  was  itt 
solo  contributor.  Eighty  pnf>ers  were  then 
added  to  the  655  already  published,  and  the 
Speetator "  was  finally  diseontinned  en  Dee. 
20,  1714.  Of  the  685  essays  inclnded  in  both 
series,  Addison  was  the  author  of  274,  his  wa- 
tribntions  being  generally  idMitifled  by  some 
letter  in  the  name  of  the  muse  Clio  apiiended 
to  them.  He  also  wrote  occasionally  for  the 
"Onardian,**  a  sneoessor  of  the  "Speetater." 
He  found  this  style  of  ccnnj option  siqgolaily 
adapted  to  his  talents  and  disposition ;  andinia 
age  artifieial  and  fHvolons  almost  beyond  prsee* 
dent,  his  essays  are  natural,  decent,  and  instnir- 
tive,  infnsed  with  a  serene  and  cheert'ol  philo«o- 
phy,  and  often  with  tm  artlees  gayety,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  diction  of  almost  faultless  purity.  His 

I tapers  on  Milton,  on  bir  Kt^r  de  Ooverley  and 
tis  Mends,  and  that  entitled  "The  Visioa  ef 
Mirza,"  are  to  this  day  among  the  rnasteri)iece'« 
of  English  literature.  In  the  spring  of  1713 
was  prodnoed  his  tragedy  of  "Gato,"  the  un- 
mediate  success  of  which,  owing  to  the  poliricfil 
signihcance  attached  to  it,  to  Utu  zeal  of  trieud- 
ship,  and  to  the  existent  standard  of  dramalie 
taste,  was  far  beyond  its  merits  ns  nn  acting 
play.  Pope  wrote  the  prologue  and  l>r.  Gaitb 
the  epilogue,  and  it  had  a  run  of  35  nights,  tad 
was  translated  into  virions  European  lanirnagi?^ 
It  is  now  remembere<l  chietiy  by  the  soliloauj 
of  the  hero  and  a  few  passages  which  have  b^ 
come  standard  (puttations.  The  death  ofQoeeO 
Anne  having  restored  his  political  friends  to 
power,  he  again  held  otfice,  tirst  as  secretary  ts 
the  lords  justices,  then  for  a  while  as  socrt'- 
tary  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in 
1715  as  one  of  the  lords  of  trade.  In  171^ 
being  then  in  his  4r)th  year,  he  married  the 
countess  of  W  arwick  ami  took  up  liis  resi- 
dence with  her  in  Holland  house.  The  nnioo 
proved  an  unhapjiy  one  to  Addison.  Tlie 
countess  was  protid  and  high-tempered,  and 
made  his  home  so  unconjfortable  that  he  WIS 
fain  to  take  refuge  at  the  clubs  and  tavern*, 
where  it  is  said  ho  often  drank  inin)o<leratvly. 
In  1717  he  reached  his  highest  political  eleva- 
tion, being  made  one  of  the  prin<'ij>nl  <e<  r»  f.i- 
ries  of  state.  But  his  inability  to  grapple  wUli 
details  and  to  take  rank  as  a  parliamentary 
leader  unfitted  him  for  the  otlice,  and  he  re- 
signed it  in  the  foUowinL'  year.  Thenceforth 
nntil  his  death  he  app1ie<!  liiniM  lf  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Cliris- 
tianity  which  had  been  projected  some  years 
befora.  HIb  prindpal  writings  in  additifla  to 
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tiMMe  already  m«Diioiied  were  the  "  Drommer/^ 

a  come^ly,  an  opera  entitled  "Rosamond,"  and 
tLe  " Frefholder,"  a  iK»rt  of  political  "Specta- 
tor." ScattiTed  among  his  easays  are  also  sev- 
eral devotional  poems,  exalted  in  tone  and  iVli- 
ritou<»  in  diction,  which  are  still  iniluded  in 
eu  r\  l  OOiideraUe  collection  of  sacred  fxH-trv. 
Addi!M>n  was  a  man  of  integrity  an<l  sinci  re 
pietj,  and  by  hi;*  amiability,  his  pleasuit  hu- 
nor,  and  bis  varied  conversational  powers 
nt*ally  endeared  himself  to  his  trierids.  To 
tiiose  not  intimate  with  him,  a  natural  ^hynesii 
of  manner,  whieh  he  was  never  able  t(»  shake 
off.  made  him  seem  cold  and  reservtHl.  lie  ba-x 
U'en  accused  of  slighting  and  even  of  depreci- 
ating  the  merits  of  men  of  equal  ability  with 
liitnself'.  Hi;*  treatment,  when  at  the  height 
of  political  power,  of  hiri  old  frien*l  and  literary 
coadjutor  Steele,  was  not  generous,  and  he  in- 
fnrred  the  resentment  of  I'(i[)e,  who  attacked 
Liia  in  !<ome  memorably  bitter  lines.  Hut  the 
noiform  tendoiejof  hk  writmgs  precludes  the 
i*le.a  that  he  was  to  any  considerable  degree 
in-iinct  re  or  unjust  to  his  contemporaries. 
ADKL.    See  Adau 

IDELiiR,  AMaer,  or  AMer  (the  Eagle),  a 
nirname  given,  on  account  of  his  gallantry,  to 
CoKT  SivERTSKN,  bom  in  Brevig,  Norway,  hec. 
iS.  1622.  died  in  Copenhagen,  Nov.  .'(.  lt;7."i. 
He  rose  from  the  position  of  a  common  sailor,  iu 
which  eapsicity  he  served  from  Uui7  to  1(>42  in 
the  I)ntt  h  navy,  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  tirst  in 
th«?  Venetian  and  afterward  in  the  Danish  ser- 
Mce.  During  tiie  wars  of  Venice  againat  the 
Turks.  Adelaar  gave  evidence  of  his  daring  spirit 
I'v  litlhting  his  way  in  1604,  with  the  ship  to 
the  command  of  \vbi«  h  he  had  risen  by  his 
skill.  throUL'b  r.7  Turkish  galleys,  sinking  15  of 
them  wiih  about  6,000  Turks  on  board,  all  of 
whom  are  said  to  Imve  perished.  For  this 
exploit  Veni^^e  conferred  upon  him  the  order 
«C  Si.  Ma^k,  the  title  of  lientenant  general  of 
IIm admiraltj,  and  a  pension.  In  H'AV.i,  alter 
ntaming  for  a  short  time  to  the  Dutch  navy, 
Adelaar  accepted  employment  under  the 
Danish  government,  and  in  ll»7')  became  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  tieet  jnst  about  to  act 
against  Sweden.    He  died  before  it  sailed. 

iHHiilAE,  a  eity  and  the  eaiiital  (tf  South 
Australia,  about  (\  m.  from  the  K  shore  of  St. 
ATncent's  gulf,  and  616  m.  N.  W.  of  Melbourne ; 
pop,  (with  Port  Adelaide  and  Albert  Town) 
aboat  3(),00<J.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  Tor- 
KD»  into  N.  and  S.  Adelaide,  and  snrroandcd 
by  a  Semicircle  of  hills.  The  city  wa.s  founded 
in  1836,  and  incorporated  in  1842.  It  pos- 
Ksses  several  fine  squares,  streets,  and 
churches,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  an  assay 
office,  and  a  botanical  garden  with  a  conser- 
vitory.  King  William  street  is  the  central 
thoroaghfare  and  Hindley  street  the  ehief 
bwiness  locality.  It  is  onited  by  railway  with 
Pert  Adel^de,  6  m.  N.W.of  the  city,  through 
wUch  pionon  most  of  the  commerce  of  South 
AMtrali^  There  is  a  large  export  trade  in 
MNdh^  wool,  and  minerals,  especially  copper. 
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A  considerable  amoont  of  gold  obtained  from 

the  mines  discovered  in  i-i  Mssiiyed  at 

Adelaide.     The    export   of    \s<>ol  exceeds 
7,000,000  pounds  anniullj.   The  annual  ship- 
ment of  nne  copper  is  nearly  100,000  cwt. 
Since  18G2  the  greater  j>art  of  the  ore  has 
l>een  smelted  in  the  colony.     Adelaide  has 
Houring  mills,  breweries,  Headline  .shojts,  braas 
and  iron  founderies,  and  manufactories  of  to- 
bacco, soap,  candles,  earthenware,  leather, 
and  barilla.    The  total  value  of  South  Aus- 
:  tralian  imports  (including  i;;'.'..-V.i2  bullion  and 
I  specie)  in  1869  was  £2,7o4,77U;  of  exports, 
£2,9'.t3,0:i5  ;  total  tonnage  of  vessels,  exclusive 
of  coastwise,  nearly  350,000.    Most  of  this 
I  trade  centres  in  I'ort  Adelaide.    Albert  Town 
is  a  small  vil!;ige  al»out  1  m.  from  the  port. 
I  The  public  revenue  of  the  city  in  1809  was 
I  £778,3.')  1,   and    the   expenditure  £653,107. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  Angliean  and  a  Boman 

Catholic  bishop. 

ADELAIDE,  Eag^ak  Uaiic,  princess  of  Or- 
leans, daugliter  of  Louis  Phili[»[)e  .lor^epb,  duke 
(  of  ()rleans.  surnamed  £^'alite,  born  in  Paris, 
An;,'.  •_>:),  1777.  died  there,  Dec.  31,  1847.  In 
1791  sbe  went  to  P^ngland.    On  her  return,  in 
November,  171*2,  sbe  found  herself  proscribed 
a.san  emigrig^waid  tied  into  the  Austrian  Neth- 
erlands, then  invaded  by  the  French  army  of 
tbe  north,  putting  herself  under  the  protection 
of  her  brother,  the  young  duke  of  Chartres, 
^  afterward  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  com- 
1  manded  a  division  of  that  army.    Her  brother 
I  being  soon  compelled  to  take  flight  himself  to 
I  escape  the  guillotine,  she  was  conducted  over 
to  the  Austrian  advanced  posts.    She  rejoined 
her  brother  atlter  many  perils  in  Schaffhausen, 
Switzerland,  May  26,  17l>3,  accompanied  by 
her  former  governess,  Mme.  de  Genlis.  They 
]  next  took  refuge  in  a  convent,  but  their  money 
'  ran  short,  and  she  threw  herself  upon  tlio 
protection  of  her  aunt,  the  princess  Oonti,  at 
Fribourg.    ller  aunt  dared  not  reoeire  her  in 
her  own  house,  as  the  prejudice  against  the 
name  of  Orleans  was  so  strong  among  the 
royal  family  of  I'r.iii  .  ,  l)iit  she  put  her  and 
Mme.  de  (  Jenlis  to  hoard  in  a  Swiss  convent. 
After  a  separation  of  10  years  she  saw  her 
brother  once  more  at  figneras  in  Snain ;  and 
after  some  further  removals  she  at  length  re- 
joined him  at  Portsmouth,  England,  whence 
slie  Inllowed  him  to  Palermo,  where  in  18051 
'  he  married  tlie  daughter  of  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.    From  that  time  till  the  restora- 
tion she  lived  with  him  in  Sicily.  When 
Louis  XVin.  had  to  quit  France  once  more, 
she  again  followed  her  brother  abroad.  After 
the  revolution  of  July,  I83(i,  she  persuaded 
him  to  acce|!t  the  throne.    Madimie  Adelaide, 
as  she  was  now  called,  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  decisions  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  and  w^as  popularly  regarded  as  his 
giiardian  angel.    She  died  two  months  before 
his  ovrrrhmw  in  February,  1M4S. 
I    ADjELAIDE,  haiat,  queen  of  Italy  and  empress 
!  of  Germany,  bom  in  France  in  938,  died  at 
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Belts,  AlMce,  Dm.  16,  999.    &h6  irai  a 

flitiiL'liter  itf  Mu<]o]\)h  IT.,  kinp  of  Burfrnndy, 
wliuse  contest  witii  King  Hugo  of  Italy  was 
peaeeftbly  ended  hj  her  man^ng  In  94T  the 
Inttcr'.s  son,  Lothatre  II.,  after  whose  violent 
death  in  950  abe  was  imprisoned  by  his  snc- 
>  eetflor  Berenger  II.  for  declining  to  marry  his 
deformed  son  Adalbert.  She  e.scaiii  d  tn  the 
castle  of  a  relative  and  solicited  the  protection 
of  Otho  I.,  the  Great,  who,  captivated  by  her 
beauty  and  character,  married  her  in  951. 
She  wa.s  crowned  empresa  of  the  West  in  962, 
and  exerted  much  inna  enee  in  OennanT  dnring 
a  part  of  the  reign  of  her  p<>n  Otho  if.  and  as 
regent  during  tlie  minority  of  her  grandson 
Otbo  TIT.  She  was  called  the  "mother  of 
kinploms.''  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
consecrated  to  works  of  piety  and  charity  at 
Seltc,  where  she  founded  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery; and  she  is  lionort-d  as  a  saint  on  Dec. 
16.  lier  biography  has  Imjcu  written  by  8t. 
Odilon  and  othern  in  Latin,  French,  and 
German,  and  by  G.  B.  Sonnria  in  Italian 
(Tito  politico-re  I  iff  iota  di  6anta  Adelaide, 
rtffina  d* Italia  ed  imperatHed  dsl  $aer»  So- 
mano  imperio,  Turin,  1842). 

ADELSVEBG,  a  Hmall  market  town  of  Caruiola, 
Anatria,  on  the  Seminering  railroad,  Boldway 
between  T-.tyliadi  and  Trieste,  near  a  cele- 
brated cavern,  which  has  live  main  divisions. 
The  flrat,  called  Neptune  or  Great  Dome 
grotto,  traversed  for  tlio  length  of  400  feet  !>y 
the  Poik  river,  and  rich  in  stalactites,  consti- 
tutes tlie  old  part  of  the  cavern,  which  has 
been  known  for  upward  of  000  years.  The  i 
entrance  to  the  new  partH  of  the  cavt-rn  was 
accidentally  disoovered  in  1816.  Tliia  lead.s  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  second  main  division, 
called  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  cliMnilier,  with 
large  corridors  called  the  ball-r<uan  and  the 
circus,  where  annual  festivals  take  place,  and 
that  of  Calvary,  a  mound  formed  by  the 
ruined  coluinns  of  rocks  more  than  200  feet 
hitrli.  The  third  main  division  consi.nt.s  of  two 
basins  of  water  called  the  droi)j)ing  well  and 
Tartams.  The  fourth  main  division,  the  an  h- 
duke  John  grotto,  opens  hdiind  a  curtain  of 
transparent  spar,  and  contains  other  shapes 
called  Little  Curtain  and  Gothic  Hall.  The 
fifth  main  division,  the  Francis  Joseph  and 
Eliziibeth  grotto,  explored  for  the  first  time  in 
1857,  discloses  a  mn;.'e  of  clmnilnTs  with 
brilliant  and  fantastic  shapes,  and  a  pictur- 
esque elevation  called  Little  Cidvary.  About 
three  miles  from  Adelsber^'  is  the  Black  or 
^fa^<lalen  jrrotto,  throutrli  which  runs  a  river. 
Here  was  first  discovered  the  jiroteun  aTupiinxm^ 
an  anim:d  half  flah,  half  lizard,  and  eyeless. 
The  Poik  cavern,  a  mile  from  tlie  last-named 
grotto,  is  only  accessible  by  the  aid  of  a  rope, 
and  remarkable  eU^j  for  the  dashing  of  the 
river  over  the  rocks. 

IDFXIWG.    I.  Jshaan  (hristopb,  a  German 
lexicographer,  l>om  at  Spantekow,  Pomerania, 
AuL'.  ft,  1732,  died  in  Dres.kn,  Sept.  10,  1806.  > 
JLie  tiulabcd  lua  studies  at  the  uuivorsity  of  i 
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Hafle,  and  went  to  Leipsic,  supporting  Mm-  ' 

self  by  traBSlations  of  valuable  forei;ni  work*. 
His  Olonairium  manuale  ad  6criptore»  media 
€t  injlmm  LaUnitatU  (HaUe,  1778->M)  is  hb 
most  important  achievement  in  this  depart-  | 
meut.  His  great  work,  tor  which  be  took 
Johnson^  English  diethmary  aa  a  pattern,  is 

his  Grnmmatitrh-lr'ifisrhfx  Worf/^rhvrh  dfr 
hochdeutsehen  Mundart  (Leipsic,  1774— 'Sfi). 
He  also  prodneed  DmU¥»t  S^raehlehre  fkr  I 
Srhulen  fBerlin,  1781),  and  Um»tdiidlirhf« 
Lfhrgebdnde  der  dtut*ehen  Spracke  (Berlin. 
1782).  In  1787  Adelnng  was  called  to  Dres- 
den, and  appointed  head  librnrian  to  the 
electoral  library  in  tliat  city,  where  he  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  hla  MWifiiate*,  a  work 
which  was  to  contain  an  acconnt  of  all  the 
known  lanpuages  of  the  earth,  with  a  transla- 
tion of  the  lord's  prayer  given  as  a  specimen  , 
of  each.  He  only  lived  to  finish  the  first 
volume,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  Asiatic 
languages.  The  work  was  afterward  taken  op 
by  Johann  Severin  Vatcr,  and  his  own  nephew 
Friedrich  AdeluDg,  and  finished  in  4  vols.  It 
is  said  that  he  devoted  14  hours  a  day  to  study. 
II.  Frffdrirh  vsa,  nephew  of  the  y»recedinfr,  bom 
in  Stettin,  Feb.  25,  1768,  died  in  8t.  Peters- 
burg, Jan.  80,  1848.  He  began  hia  eareer  as 
a  private  tutor,  and  spent  several  years  in  | 
Rome,  but  subsequently  went  to  St.  Peters- 
bur;:,  where  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  precejitor  of  his  brothers  Nichols* 
(afterward  czarj  and  MichaeL  His  principal 
works  are :  The  Hehltiona  between  the  San-  j 
serit  im<l  Russian  Languages"  (Iftin),  an  "Ks- 
nay  on  the  Sanscrit  Literature  and  Ijinguage" 
(1830),  and  liihliotheca  San$erita  (1837). 

ADE.\  fane.  Adnne.  Atfnit<r,  or  Arabia  Fflix). 
a  fortified  British  seaport  town  on  the  S.  c()a.<t 
of  Arabia  and  on  the  gulf  of  Aden,  about  120 
ra.  E.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  sea  at  Bab-t  l- 
Mandeb,  lat.  12°  47'  N.,  Ion,  45°  I)  E. ;  pup. 
about  50,000.  It  is  built  on  the  N.  E.  end  of 
the  peninsula  of  .\(len.  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  low.  sandy  isthmus.  The  lat- 
ter, united  with  nnt>ther  peninsula  called  Jebel 
Ilasjian,  fonns  the  two  extensive  harbors  of 
Aden,  the  best  on  the  Arabian  coast.  The 
town  stands  at  the  E.  ba.se  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain range  from  l.octo  to  l.HOO  feet  high.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerahlo  strength  and  is  well 
garriaaned,  its  situation  between  Asia  and 
Africa  resemblinir  that  of  Gibraltar  between 
Europe  and  Atiiea.  The  sui>eriority  of  the 
port  and  abundant  supply  of  water  render  Aden 
a  valuable  and  important  station  on  the  way 
from  India  to  Europe.  Tlie  inhabitants  are 
Asiatic  and  African,  with  a  few  Euroi)eans. 
chiefly  English.  The  English  political  resident 
is  the  governing  authority.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  fruit  trees.  The 
climate,  though  dry  and  hot,  is  not  insalubri- 
ous.— In  ancient  times,  Aden  was  the  great 
centre  of  trade  between  Arabia,  Egvpt,  and 
'<  India.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Komans  in  (he 
i  time  of  Augustus,  but  soon  refived.  Mareo 
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Folo  i|>eaks  of  Hb  wwddi  and  ipleDdor  tn  the 

iniJfJIe  afzv^.  At  the  l^etrinning  of  tlio  Ifith 
ceaturj  it  wm  so  atronglj  fortified  that  the 
VortngneM  ttHM  to  eaptnre  it;  Init  the  Turk- 
ish daminati' in,  fr<i!n  ahont  1540  tolfiSO,  wa* 
imarious;  and  tlje  imam  of  Sana  and  the  Huitan 
of  Tflnen,  wlio  fDOOMrirdy  ralod  Adon  for  tiie 
BSXt  threo  gentTHfions,  onniplfteil  tho  work 
of  the  Tarka,  and  left  the  place  a  heap  of  ruins 
in  1705,  vbeo  H  beoame  hraependent.  In  1886 
Ciipt.  Ilaynes  propfwd  to  tlie  miltun  of  Aden 
tucede  the  town  to  (iruat  Britain,  and  on  his 
deelMiig  tho  English  took  foraible  posaeaflion, 
Jan.  11,  1RS9.  Since  that  time  the  town 
hii  gained  commercial  imp<irtance.  In  1870 
the  hnporta  from  Great  Biitain  amomted  to 
ill 0. +03,  and  the  export.^  to  £2,fi:?:?. 

iUi:&5iO  (anc.  Adranum),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  government  and  17  m.  N.  W.  of  Catania; 
pop.  in  1H(>1, 12,877.  It  i»  situated  on  a  plateau 
at  till-  S.  W.  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  and  is  approached 
bj  a  »twp  winding  road  of  4  m*  A  large  pro- 
portion "f  the  iiihabitants  are  monks  and  nuns, 
fhere  are  iiiunj  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
aad  rainn  of  medUeval  bidldlDgs;  mtnA  in  the 
piazza  i»  ii  \<  triiinn  rrtstle,  now  Used  ta  a  prison. 

ADET,  Pierre  Aagnsif,  u  French  ohemiHt  and 
pohticitin,  bofn  tt  N overs  in  1703,  died  about 
18r,2.  lie  was  sent  by  the  directory  in  1795 
t<»the  United  States  as  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  preiiented  to  congress  a  tricolor  Hag  on  be- 
half of  the  French  nation.  On  Oct.  27,  1796, 
be  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state  tlie  cele- 
brate<l  decree  of  the  directory  complaining  that 
the  American  government,  in  its  treatr  with 
England,  had  violated  its  neutrality  and  broken 
the  treaty  «tf  1778.  and  authorizing  French 
of  war  to  treat  neutral  vessels  in  the 
•ame  manner  tlist  they  allowed  thetnselTes  to 
be  treatetl  by  the  English.  After  the  delivery 
of  this  note  Adet  announced  that  he  should 
fnspend  hia  faneHona,  and  he  aeoordingly  re- 
turned to  France,  after  isf»uing  an  intlaminatory 
address  to  tho  people  of  the  United  States. 
Heaabaeqnently  adhered  to  Kftpoleon,  hnt  his 
political  career  remained  unimportant.  He 
composed  a  new  system  of  chemical  signs,  bat 
it  fbsnd  no  ftTor. 

IDHESI0\  f  T-at.  >i>f.  to,  and  har/rf.,  to  stick), 
the  force  by  which  the  pirticles  of  ditferent 
bodiea  ttiok  together,  distrngoished  from  oohe- 
nion,  which  is  the  force  that  hoMs  the  molecules 
of  tlie  same  iKxly  t<weth«r.  There  are  six 
kmds  of  adhesion:  souda  to  aolHds,  liqnida  to 
'«'>hdfl,  ]i(]nids  t^>  liqnids,  pa«<»«  to  solids,  ira«c««  to 
Hquidd,  and  gases  to  gases.  1.  Si>luL»  to  mtliih. 
Two  gtaas  or  metal  plAtea  with  well  ground 
5nrface«,  when  pre^»«ed  together,  will  adhere 
with  «ucli  force  that  the  up|)er  <Mio  will  not 
only  support  the  lower,  but  an  additional 
Weight  will  l.e  required  to  neparate  them.  The 
aiuount  of  this  adhesive  force  has  lK»en  meas- 
ured by  recording  the  weights  n^  c^swy  for 
tiieir  Sicparfltion.  The  records  of  tiie  old  ex- 
{•erimenters  on  this  subject  are  wortliless,  be- 
dbe/  ^Med  %  hibfiMting  fluid,  oil  or 


fat,  between  the  plates;  they  fodsd  (hnt  the 

c^)hefsion  of  the  oil  or  fat,  and  not  tiie  ndliesion 
of  the  pUtee.  In  later  timea  Preobtl  in  Ger- 
many has  made  the  moat  earafM  ezperimenta 
in  thif  line  ;  he  took  polished  nu-tal  plates  of 
1^  inch  diiuneter,  sa^pended  the  upper  one  to  a 
balance,  brought  it  to  an  eqnilibrnnn  in  a  hori> 
zontal  po--itinn.  aii  l  attjiohed  the  lower  plato 
to  a  support  underneath  it.  Doth  plates  were 
then  brooght  in  oontaet,  ao  that  tne  flat  pol- 
ished surface^"  covered  one  .inotlicr  perfectly, 
and  the  weights  required  in  the  scale  at  Uie 
other  and  of  tb*  bdiHM*  beam  to  separate  tka 
plataa  w«re  tiie  aMuarei  ^  tlM  adbeaion. 


Prp<  htt>  AdhcsioQ  Balance. 


He  found  thus  the  following  remarkable  law : 
The  adhesion  between  two  plates  of  the  same 
material  i«  the  same  as  that  l)etw6en  one  of  the 
plates  and  any  material  which  pot^easea  a  leaa 
adhesive  force.  For  inatance,  to  separate  two 
copper  jdates  re(piired  a  weight  of  21  grains; 
but  the  aame  weight  was  required  to  separate 
oneof  thecopiHT  plateafhimaplntoof  bMnnth, 
zinc,  tin,  K-ad,  \'<'.,  notwitiistiindinf;  t)ie  adhe- 
sive force  of  bismuth  to  bismuth,  zinc  to  xinOi 
ftc,  was  fbnnd  to  lie  smaller  than  that  of  oop> 
per  to  copper.  Prechtl  found  al-io  that  an  at- 
traction of  the  plates  manifciited  itself  at  an 
appreeiable  distanoe  befbre  eotaal  ^taot,  and 
he  even  niea,«iired  the  amount  of  tlTw  attraction 
at  the  distance  of  ^  of  an  inch  by  means  of 
weights  In  fkvotlona  of  fn^aina  The  snapended 
plate  when  brought  witliin  this  distance  wai* 
attracted  with  an  accelerated  motion  till  tlie 
oontaot  took  plaoe  witb  a  aKght  ooneoirioo. 
The  idea  that  the  prcfwnre  of  the  air  was  tho 
chief  cause  of  the  adhesion  of  two  such  platea, 
as  it  la  in  the  ease  of  the  well  known  oxperi- 
tnent  with  tho  Magdebnrg  hemisj)here«i.  was 
M't  at  rent  by  Boyle,  who  snsoended  the  adhe- 
sive plates  charged  with  waigntin  tha  Taeavm 
of  an  air  pump ;  tho  plates  were  not  i«e[tarated, 
wliile  the  homi.Hpheres  held  together  by  the 
vanillin  alone  fell  apart  The  adhesion  of 
Holids  to  po!i<l'<  is  also  seen  in  the  dust,  which 
will  not  only  utihero  to  |)erpendicular  but  oven 
to  iuTerted  anrfaces.  (iranite  consists  of  feld- 
spar, quartz.  an<l  mica,  ke])t  toirether  by  adh^ 
sion.  A  portion  of  such  apparently  aidhesiTtt 
Ibrae  ii^  Aowavar,  eohaaloo.    For  inatenoc^ 
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brick  nnd  mortar  adhere  chiefly  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  mortar,  which  penetrates  the  pores 
of  the  brtok;  stones  withoat  sensible  pores  do 

not  adhere  so  well  to  rnortiir.  2.  Liquid*  to 
aoUA.  Tajlor  was  the  lirst  who  investigated 
this  snbject  in  a  seienlafle  manner.  He  sos- 
pended  a  polinhcMl  pliito  on  the  balance  as  above 
described,  and  brought  it  carefully  down  on 
the  sorfooe  of  a  Ilqnid,  when  it  adhered,  and 
the  a<lhesion  was  nieasnred  by  the  weipht  re- 

2 aired  to  separate  the  plate.  After  this  method 
(nyton  de  Morvean  in  Psiis  found  that  plates 
of  a  French  inch  in  diameter  bad  the  following 
adhesive  power  to  mercury :  gold,  446  grains ; 
silver,  429;  tin,  416;  lead,  397;  bismuth,  8^; 
zinc,  204;  copper,  112;  antimony,  120;  iron, 
116 1  cobalt,  8;  cold  platinum,  108;  red-hot 
platmnm,  10  grains.  Taylor  also  belieTed  that 
the  pressure  of  tlie  air  the  main  cause,  but 
Guyton  found  nearly  the  same  resultt)  in  the 
vacuum  of  the  air  pump.  Link  took  a  polished 
plate  of  agnte  of  nearly  one  inch  diameter,  and 
tested  its  adhesion  to  ditlerent  liquids ;  he  found 
for  water,  25  grains;  snlphmrio  aoid,  S9;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  25 ;  solution  of  saltpetre,  23 ; 
of  lime,  21  i  almond  oH,  16 :  petroleum,  10; 
torpentine  and  alecAol,  16;  euw,  10.  Where 
in  many  of  these  experiments  drops  of  tlie  liipiid 
adhere  to  the  plate  used,  it  proves  that  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  liquid  to  the  solid  is  stronger  than 
the  cohesion  of  the  liiiuid  itself,  and  that  the 
numbers  obtuiiied  expresn  rather  tlie  coliesion 
of  particles  of  the  lii|ui(l  which  were  separated 
by  the  weight,  than  the  adhesion  of  the  plate  to 
the  liiiuid.  The  ascent  of  H<]uids  in  capillary 
talMW  IS  also  a  result  of  adhealaai,  as  well  as  the 
spieading  out  of  liquids  between  two  surfaces 
kept  in  close  proximity.  The  chain  pump,  in 
whirli  the  water  is  carried  up  by  a  simple  chain 
in  a  tube,  is  a  practical  application  of  adhesion. 
Prfivost  made  interesting  experiments  on  elec- 
tive adhesion,  showing  how  one  ilnid  will  drive 
another  away  from  a  surface  tor  which  it  has 
more  adhesion.  He  found  that  they  displace 
one  another  in  the  following  order :  ether,  alco- 
hol, oil  of  bergamot,  poppy  oil,  olive  oil,  nut 
oil,  and  other  oils,  water.  Pure  water  dis- 
places in  its  turn  solutions  of  salt.s  and  alkaline 
earths.  Camphor  drives  a  tilm  of  water  away 
trom  a  surface,  and  pieces  of  camphor  placed  on 
water  will  show  ft peenUar  motion;  the  same 
is  seen  with  camphor  or  phosphorus  placed  on 
pore  mercury.  These  phenomena  are  due  to 
the  evaporation  of  the  solid  and  the  cohesion  of 
its  vapor.  We  see  practical  applications  of  the 
adhesion  of  liquids  to  solids  in  writing,  paint- 
ing, printing,  dyeing;  washing,  and  eintriation, 
or  separation  of  coarse  from  fine  powders  by 
suspension  and  settling  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water.  3.  Liquid*  to  liquids.  If  a  drop  of 
water  is  placed  on  mercury,  or  a  drop  of  oil 
placed  on  water,  it  does  not  keep  its  round 
form,  but  spreads  out  at  once,  because  its  adhe- 
sion to  the  liquid  surface  b  greater  than  tlie 
oobesifRi  of  its  particles.  A  drop  of  water  on 
an  cXtj  sorfiMsef  however,  will  not  spread  oiit» 


as  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  is  greater  than 
its  adhesion  to  the  oil.  The  manner  of  dis- 
placement of  one  liquid  bj  another  havii^ 
greater  adhe.«ive  force  to  the  liquid  they  ikwt 
on,  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  phenomena,  for  the 
stndy  and  exhibition  of  whfoh  Pnt  Iforton  of 
the  f^tevons  institiito  at  Iloboken  has  recently 
contrived  an  apparatus  in  the  style  of  a  nugic 
lantern.  4.  Oatet  to  toliA.  Many  soHds  htv» 
the  property  of  condensing  gases  on  their  sur- 
face (see  Absobption  of  (iAass),  and  polisiied 
metaUio  soHhoes,  even  when  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  will  be  covered  with  sm  h  ti  g!is<<>u-i 
I  tilm,  which  is  the  lirst  manifestation  of  cheuii- 
I  oal  affinity.  In  the  prooess  of  dagaerreotyimii^ 
the  iK)lished  silver  plate  will  he  inert  unless  thi* 
tilm  of  air  has  been  removed  by  a  polisbiog 
process  jnst  before  tiie  operatkn.  ooeh  re- 
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inoval  of  air  may  be  made  visible  on  tb 
of  a  glass  mirror  which  has  not  been  rublMMi 
for  smne  timOj  by  drawing  a  few  fignres  or  let- 
ters on  it  with  a  cUan  fln<rcr:  the  invi.sil'Ie 
change  of  surface  will  become  visible  by  breath- 
ing on  the  glass,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
deposit  of  watery  vapor  will  show  where  the 
air  tilm  has  been  removed  by  friction.  The 
adhesion  of  gases  to  solids  is  further  il]iutrate<l 
by  the  small  air  bubbles  which  are  often  vi«- 
ble  in  mineral  waters  and  etfervcscent  drinks, 
sticldngto  the  sides  of  the  glass  vcesel  in  wliicb 
they  are  contained,  and  not  rising  to  thewr- 
I  face  notwithstanding  they  are  some  (K)0  times 
lighter  than  the  liqmd.  This  adhesion  is  slw 
illustrated  ]>y  heavy  powders  and  oven  sewinj 
needles  floating  on  water;  Uie  air  adhering 
around  tlu-  needle  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the 
water,  and  the  latter  hy  its  own  cohesion  foniw 
a  hollow  deuression  in  which  the  needle  floats. 
The  same  adhesion  of  air  around  a  pieoeof  eoWi 
iron  causes  it  to  float  on  melted  iron,  n<it\vith- 
standing  it  ban  not  a  less  specific  gravity  tiian 
the  fluid  material.  The  mutual  adhesion  of 
solids  and  gases  is  also  illustratt^l  by  the  float- 
ing of  particles  of  dust  in  tlie  air;  subdivUion 
of  matter  incrcA-siug  the  soiihoe^  a  continued 
snhdivision  will  at  last  cause  a  point  to  be 
reached  where  the  surface  adhesion  o\  ercornes 
gravitation.  In  the  vacuum  of  the  air  pump 
the  fbist  t':ills  down  like  n  heavy  body.  It  is 
the  siuae  with  smoke,  an  this  consists  of  folid 
particles  carried  upward  by  a  current  of  heat- 
ed air;  the  white  smoke  evolved  by  the  bnm- 
ing  of  lutiguesium,  zinc,  or  phosphorus  illustrates 
this  point  very  plainly.  6.  Giues  to  li/piiih- 
The  adhesion  of  gases  to  the  surface  of  liquid.*  is 
stronger  in  proportion  to  tlieir  solubihty  or  ab- 
sorption by  the  limiid.  .So  carbonic  acid  iwl- 
heres  to  water  with  greater  force  than  air;  but 
air  possesses  very  strong  adhesion  to  water,  as 
shown  by  the  current.s  of  air  carried  down  bv 
any  considerable  cataract  Use  is  made  of 
this  adhesion  in  the  so-called  water  bellows,  in 
whicii  a  stream  of  water  falling  through  a  wide 
tube  carries  air  downward  and  produces  a  Usst 
so  strong  that  this  principle  was  used  for  driv- 
ing the  drills  daring  the  boring  of  the  Mcnft 
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'  CenU  tonneL  la  the  80-caU«d  atomizer  a  car* 
rent  of  air  i§  med  to  divide  water  into  a  fine 

ipray.  In  the  Giffard  iiyeotnr  a  hiast  of  strain 
ii  used  ip  carry  water  by  its  adhesion  to  it  into 
Ae  Mier  against  its  own  prooanre.  The  adhe- 
sion of  air  ti>  water  is  ftirthor  illustrated  by 
tbe  friction  of  a  strong  wind  on  its  surface, 
wliieh  not  only  pnshee  it  Ibrward,  hot  ereatea 
the  waves.  If  oil  is  f»[)rea(l  over  tlie  water, 
the  air  tind;*  a  surface  for  which  it  has  little 
adhesion,  and  glides  earily  over  it.  Thia  ia  the 
cau'o  of  the  quieting  infloence  of  oil  npon  ocean 
waves,  of  which  advantage  has  occasionally 
been  taken  in  a  storm  by  veaselfl  having  oil  on 
board;  t!ie  oil  will  spread  at  once  over  a  larjre 
■nikoe.  The  peculiar  motions  of  camphor  on 
water,  phosphorus  on  meroory,  &o.,  belong  to 
tbeiMne  class  of  phenomena;  it  is  the  elective 
sffinity  of  the  vapors  of  these  volatile  sub- 
stsncefl  for  the  Hqidd  on  which  ttiey  float, 
which  i-i  the  cause  of  a  strong  and  unequal 
evajturation  at  the  jMjints  in  contact,  the  evolv- 
ing jras  or  vapor  pu-hin;:  the  floating  solid  on- 
w  anl  Iiy  its  tnechanical  reaction.  When  the 
water  is  touched  with  a  substance  containing 
the  mereet  trace  of  oil  or  grease,  the  motion  or 
tiie  camphor  stops  at  once,  as  the  watvr  bc- 
eomes  then  at  once  coverc<l  with  a  very  thin 
bat  strongly  adhering  oil  filni,  which  baa  no 
affinity  for  the  vapor  of  the  camphor.  A 
rfmikr  action  is  seen  as  soon  as  mercury  is 
covered  with  a  film  of  phosphorus;  removing 
thia  film  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  the  motion 
recommences  at  once,  and  is  visible  in  the 
daric.  The  mntual  adhesion  of  rKpiids  and 
gases  is  also  illustrated  by  the  floating  of  watery 
particles  in  the  atmosphere,  as  is  seen  in  clouds 
and  fogs.  Watery  vapor,  present  in  the  air  in 
an  invisible  condition,  becomes  viable  as  soon 
as  condensation  commences,  when  a  kind  of 
fine  water  dust  is  formed,  identical  with  the 
tfim  of  large  cataracts^  where  it  originates  by 

Theae  watery  particles 
ate  ]tq>t  floating  simply  by  their  ailh»  sion  to 
the  air,  the  total  surface  being  very  large  com- 
pared .witii  the  total  vreight;  bat  when  the 
Mrtideai|  by  contact  and  mutual  a<lhesion, 
lorm  larger  bodies,  the  total  surface  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  weight,  while  finally  their 
gravitation  becomes  greater  than  tht  ir  adlio- 
fiioo,  and  they  fall  down  like  riun.  This  fall- 
ing down  of  water  dnst  not  only  takes  ))lace 
in  a  vacuum,  but  »-von  a  trifling  diminution  in 
the  atmospheric  pressure  will  cause  it  when 
the  amoont  of  watery  vapor  in  the  air  ia  large, 
as  seen  in  the  fact  that  rain  ia  nanally  i)rece(le(l 
by  a  descent  of  the  mercurial  column  of  the 
barometer.  A  descent  of  temperatare  ia  also  a 
canse  of  this  condensation  of  watt  ry  vapor,  as 
it  diminishes  the  capadty  of  the  air  ibr  holding 
it.  This  adheenon  theory  makea  the  hypothesis 
of  De  Saussnre  <|uit^  unnecessary.  This  savant 
imagined  that  the  particles  of  watery  vapor 
were  anpported  in  the  clouda  by  being  hollow, 
■witli  a  vartmtn  inside,  and  thu'*,  hi  itiLC  lighter 
tliau  the  b&uxn  volume  of  uir,  they  were  sup- 


j  ported  like  a  balloon,  lie  was  strengthened 
fin  tUs  notion  by  the  mioroseopio  ulnrfon 

which  often  causes  solid  small  splicres  to  ap- 
1  pear  as  if  hollow,  titill  such  hoUow  spheres 
I  are  oocasionally  seen  like  nlaroacoirfo  soap 

huhhlcs,  but  tin  y  have  air  inaide,  are  heavier 
.  than  the  air,  and  are  only  anraortod  by  adhe- 
I  sion.  6.  Oium  t»  ga»e$.  The  intorpenetratioD 
of  gases  being  very  ^roat,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  their  anriSMea  distinct;  there  must  con- 
sequently be  mnoh  adhesion  and  fHotion  be- 
'  tvveen  tlioin.    Direct   experiment  with  two 
gases  cannot  well  Ite  made,  but  observation 
I  demofiatratee  thia  great  adhesion  and  friction, 
j  So  one  small  jet  of  air  in  a  wide  tube  will  cause 
'  a  rush  of  air  to  follow ;  the  exhaust  steam 
I  blown  upward  in  the  locomotive  fine  Mneea 
the  air  to  rush  out  with  it,  and  so  creates  the 
I  draft  necessary  to  keep  up  a  sutiicient  heat. 
This  adhesion  of  gases  plays  no  doubt  a  moat 
important  part  in  the  actions  of  the  atmoq>berd 
in  tlie  economy  of  nature. 
ADIGE  (anc.  Athe*i»  ;  (Jer.  EUtch),  a  river  of 
:  the  Tyrol  and  N.  Italy,  rises  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
I  and  flows  E.,  S.,  S.  E.,  an«l  again  E.  about  220 
I  m.  to  the  Adriatic,  S.  of  (Jhioggia.    On  ita 
banks  are  the  towns  of  Trent  and  Roveredo  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  fortres.ses  of  Verona  and 
Legnago  in  Venotio. 

ADIIMKKRE  (l.at.  adtpn,  fat,  and  eera,  wax, 
from  its  fatty  origin  and  waxy  consistency),  a 
I  white,  solid,  non-putresciblo  substance,  into 
which  human  bodies  are  sometimes  converted 
at\er  burial.    If  the  dead  body  be  left  exposed 
to  the  air  at  a  moderate  temperature,  it  und<  r- 
I  goes  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  is  rapidly 
!  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  offensive  and 
I»utrefactive  gases.    If  buried  in  closed  cofUns 
with  a  limited  supply  of  mtj  or  in  a  tolerably 
i  dry  soil,  the  process  is  somewhat  modified; 
the  putrescent  character  of  tht   clian^^  s  is 
less  marked,  the  offensive  eflluvia  are  much 
leas  abundantly  developed  or  are  absoriied  by 
the  soil,  and  the  body  slowly  decomposes, 
losing  its  original  fortu  nnd  structure,  and 
flni^  emmblmg  away  tu  p(  twder,  leaving  only 
the  bones,  winch  renulin  I'or  a  long  tiinc  after 
the  remainder  of  the  body  has  become  unrecog- 
nizable.  Bnt  ooeastonany  it  has  been  foond 
that  bodii  s  di>intt  rre'1  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years  have  not  undergone  either  of  theae 
I  ehanges,  but  on  the  eontrary  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  white,  solid,  and  very  heavy  sub- 
I  stance,  of  tinn  consistency,  retaining  the  ori- 
I  giioual  aiae  and  contour  of  the  frame,  so  that  the 
'  features  may  still  he  distinguishahle,  and  even 
the  natural  markings  and  texture  of  the  skin 
distinctly  apparent.   Tliis  substance  is  adipo- 
cere.    It  does  not  putrefy,  but  has  evidently 
remained  unchanged  for  a  long  time  while 
ituried.  and  after  disinterment  cootinnes  witb 
hut  sli^'ht  alteration,    .\fti  r  exposure  to  the 
{  air  it  simply  hec(»mes  ]i;,^hter  in  weight,  driel 
and  more  granular,  owing  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  which  it  contained  ;  so  that  a  body 
I  which  has  undergone  this  conversion  may  be 
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afterward  preserved  for  an  hidefiiute  time  wilih- 

oat  cbangin^  materially  in  form  or  ajipearaiK  O. 
It  is  thia  ohange,  or  converaioo  of  the  soft  parts 
into  adipooere,  which  gives  rbe  to  tiie  iBstanoes 
oocosionaliy  report<?<l  of  human  bodies  bfintr 
found  after  some  years  in  a  state  of  so-called 
petrifaction.  The  white  color,  M^tjr,  and 
weight  of  the  bodies  thuH  found  naturally  su>r- 
ae»t  to  the  popular  mind  tlie  idea  of  their 
Saving  become  petrified ;  bnt  the  cliange  which 
they  have  undergone  is  in  reality  a  very  dif- 
ferent one,  and  has  little  or  nothing  in  common 
with  a  true  petrifiwtioii. — It  is  fonnd  that,  for 
•  body  to  become  rhan^rod  into  adipooere.  t\Mi 
prinoipal  conditions  are  mainly  requisite,  i;  irst, 
tiie  body  at  the  time  of  its  bnrtal  most  be  tat. 
Lean  bodies,  as  a  rule,  do  not  underiaro  the 
change  in  question,  but  ouhr  those  which  are 
abnadantly  supplied  with  aolpoee  tissue.  And 
yet  it  is  not  the  adi|Mise  tbsue  itself  which  is 
converted  into  adipocere ;  it  merely  supplies  i 
some  cf  the  necessary  elements,  which  are  em- 
ployed in  eflocting  the  alt«.rati(in  in  (ither  tis-  | 
sues.  The  second  necessary  condition  is  that  | 
the  body  shoold  be  bnried  in  a  moist  place,  and  j 
one  in  which  the  water  collorts  in  ronsidiTahle 
qnaitity  and  remains  standing  at  or  about  { 
tM  level  of  the  coffin,  withont  being  rapidly  j 
changed.  Thus  a  single  body,  biini  <l  in  nuirsliy  j 
ground,  or  even  deported  in  a  tomb  which  is  | 
mdrained  mni  cwecCa  stan^g  water,  will  | 
sometimes  be  fimnd  to  have  undergone  the  al- 
teration. A  collection  of  many  bodies  in  or 
near  the  same  spot  aeemt  also  to  fiavcr  IJie 
change.  The  first  notable  instance  in  whirli  it 
was  observed  was  on  the  removal  in  1787  of 
tiie  bodies  deposited  In  the  OimeUirB  im  Inno- 
eentt  in  Paris,  where  they  had  been  acrnmnlat- 
ing  for  eight  or  nine  centuries,  many  of 
thiai  being  fonnd  In  the  condition  cifadipoceiw. 
In  1849,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  old  pot- 
ter's field  burying  ground,  situated  at  the  June- 
tioD  of  Forty-ninth  street  and  Foorth  avenue, 
was  demoli«lR'<l  and  the  bodies  removed.  Many 
of  them  had  been  buried  in  trenches  or  pits,  in 
which  tike  coffins  were  piled  one  upon  the 
othtT,  snmetimes  six  or  seven  deep.  This  \\m 
said  to  havtt  been  done  during  ttie  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1832.  On  removfU  of  the  bodies, 
thoae  occupying  the  iip[)t'r  and  niiddh'  tiers 
were  f(»iind  to  bi-  nearly  or  altogether  decom- 
jxist  d  ;  those  forming  the  one  or  two  lowermost 
tiers  beneath  the  K  vi  l  of  the  water  ri  f  jiint  d 
by  the  soil,  had  ajiparently  been  converted  into 
adif)ocere.  but  had  been  subseonently  in  great 
part  dissolved  and  disintegrated  by  tlie  water; 
while  tlio!?e  ^lituated  between  the  two  were  in 
many  instances  also  converted  into  adipocere, 
bnt  completely  preserved,  retainintr,  with  but 
a  low  changes,  their  nattiral  fonu  and  size. — 
Tha  prooesa  of  the  conversion  of  a  human  body 
into  adipocere  under  such  circumstances  ap- 
pears to  be  the  following :  The  fatty  substance 
qS  the  adipose  tiarae  first  undergoes  a  change, 
by  which  it  becomes  rancid  and  produces  two 
filtty  acids,  the  oleic  and  the  margaric  acids. 


■ITieBe  acids  are  liquid,  and,  being  in  large  quan- 
tity, [u  n(  trate  the  neighboring  tissues  so  tliat 
the  skin,  maMle&  &o.,  become  permeated  and 
satnrated  with  them.  At  the  aame  time,  the 

albuminous  matter  of  these  tissues,  beginning 
to  undergo  deoompontion,  prodooea  a  small 
quantity  of  amm<niia,  whim  nnitea  with  tiie 

fatty  aeid.s  making  an  ammoniacal  soap.  Tiie 
greater  part  of  these  acids,  however,  is  taken 
up  by  combinations  of  lime,  forming  an  oleate 

or  niargarate  of  lime,  -jubstanccs  comr>aratively 
insoluble  and  non-uutrescible.  The  lime  is  de- 
rived partly  from  tiie  soil,  behig  brought  down 
in  solution  by  the  rain  water  n-  it  tilt.  rs  tltr  .r.:rh 
soooessive  layers  of  superincumbent  earth.  If 
other  bodiea  are  piled  above,  the  water  wMbh 
filters  through  also  brings  the  jtroducts  of  their 
decomposition  and  partial  solution,  among 
which  are  ammonU  and  lime,  until  tlie  whole 
of  the  fatty  acids  of  the  bodies  lying  at  the  re- 
quisite level  have  combined  with  these  basee, 
and  have  become  in  this  way  converted  into 
adipocere.  Thus  the  tissues,  already  penneatt"*! 
by  the  fatty  acids,  are  now  saturated  with 
their  ammomaoal  and  ealeareons  combinatloDB, 
and  especially  with  the  oleate  and  margarate 
of  lime,  wliich  protects  them  from  further  de- 
composition, and  oansea  even  their  minute  ana- 
tomical striK  tiire  to  lie  indefinitely  j)reserved. 
These  bodies  when  first  taken  out  are,  as  we 
have  said,  denae  and  heavy,  owing  to  the  nbon- 
dant  moisture  which  they  contain ;  but  this 
soon  evaporates  atter  exposure  to  the  air,  leav- 
ing them  comparatively  light  and  dry.— >It  is 
not  by  any  means  all  the  ti-s(n  s  rnid  orLvms  of 
the  body  which  are  converted  into  adipocere, 
even  UBoer  Ihvorable  dreomstancea.  IIm  adi- 
pose tissue  itself  disappears  more  or  less  COn- 

eletely,  since  its  principal  ingredient  is  used  up 
k  aooompliahlng  the  aiteratMm  of  other  parts. 
The  internal  organs  generally,  such  as  the  licart 
lungs,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  A:c.,  become 
shrivelled  and  disintegrated  and  finally  nndislin- 
guishable.  But  the  skin,  fasci.i,  ti  iidons  lihrous 
membranes  generally,  and  especially  the  muscles 
of  the  head,  limbs,  and  trunk,  are  all  tnore 
or  less  completely  preserved.  Tlie  nniscular 
texture  is  easily  recognizable  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  the  natural  fiklda  of  tha  akin,  or  acddcntal 
impressions  iiiiidc  upon  the  surface  by  portions 
of  the  dre.N.s  or  ligatures,  may  be  plainly  di*- 
cemiUe  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The 
bones,  teeth,  hair,  and  other  less  destructible 

t)arts  of  the  body,  do  not  seem  to  be  par^cu- 
arly  influenced  by  the  change,  bnt  undergo 
only  the  usual  very  slow  and  almost  impercep- 
tible alterations  which  they  would  jjresent  in 
ordinary  caiM.'8. 

ADIPOSE  Sl'BSTAXCES  (T.at.  mUp»,  fat\  a 
class  of  substances  of  a  fatty  nature,  which  ore 
present  in  greater  or  smaller  quantity  in  most 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  Adi[>oso  sub- 
stances are  all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  chemical 
elements.  They  are  all  erystallizable  at  a  low 
temperature  and  tluid  at  a  high  temperature, 
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MiDbDstibie,  and  insolublo  in  water,  but  sola- 
Ue  HI  ether  and  in  eaeh  other.  They  differ  from 

eat'h  other  in  the  exart  ])rop()rtiou  of  the  dif- 
ferent chemical  eleinentii  which  they  contain, 
tad  partioalarl  J  in  the  preebe  degree  of  tem- 
perature at  wliirli  they  rryistallize  or  ii'^^iiine 
the  solid  fonn ;  some  of  theiu,  such  as  stc:iriue 
when  ptire,  remaining  solid  above  14<i  F., 
while  others,  such  as  oleine,  contiiiiu-  fluid 
nntil  near  the  freezing  point  of  water.  The 
three  speolal  kinds  of  Hdipoae  mbetanoe  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  arc  stearino,  mar- 
:,^riDe,  and  oleine ;  »teuritie  and  margarine 
kinL'  the  principal  constituenU  of  the  more 
solid  Tit-,  while  oleine  is  al>ini<hint  in  the  more 
liuid  ldl<,  or  oils.  In  the  animal  btxly,  the»e 
different  sabstanoes  aro  nsDally  mingltHl  with 
etch  other  in  various  proportions,  tlius  form- 
ing hta  or  oleaginous  ingredients  of  different 
degrees  of  oonsstency.  They  are  found  in  the 
adipose  tissue,  of  which  they  form  by  far  the 
largest  part ;  in  the  minute  cells  of  the  liver 
aodof  some  rartilagea,  where  they  are  depos- 
ited in  the  form  of  microscopic  globulee;  in 
flie  brain  and  nervous  matter,  where  they  are 
found  in  the  proportion  of  from  5  to  15  per 
oent. :  in  tlio  marrow  of  the  l>one8 ;  in  the  chyle, 
to  Wmoh  flaid  they  impart  its  opacity  and 
white  milky  color;  and  in  the  milk  itself  they 
exist  onder  the  form  of  the  miilc  giobnle^ 
which  are  inlDQte  particles  of  Imtter,  fornied 

of  a  mixture  of  various  fatty  sti})stances,  and 
Bo^eoded  in  the  serous  fluids  of  the  secretion. 
Ihire  ii  dso  a  aebaeeoas  matter  leereted 

llsli,  especially  in  the  parts  covere<l  with 
hthr^  wmoh  is  a  »emi-solid  or  lardaceoos  se* 
ovtioo,  consisting  largely  of  adipose  mate- 
rial <.  Fatty  substances  also  exist  in  oon^ider- 
able  abundance  in  the  food,  since  they  enter  so 
]«8el7  into  the  composition  of  tsAnua  and  to- 
ffetable  tissues.  Tlie  fat  of  meat,  the  liver  nnd 
tlie  brain  of  animals,  when  used  as  food,  of 
Mone  supply  a  large  quantity  of  adipose  snb- 
''tances.  Milk  and  Imtfrr  atxl  tlie  yolk  of  egp< 
are  especially  rich  in  these  materials ;  and  many 
articles  of  vegetable  food,  inch  as  nuts,  olives, 
Indian  corn,  &c.,  also  contain  them  in  large 
proportion. — Although  fatty  suhstjinees  by 
tlMDndTee  are  not  capable  oC  sustaining  life 
when  tisod  exclusively  ns  artielcs  of  foiwl,  yet 
they  are  extremely  useful  and  perhaps  indis- 
[•eosable  as  part  of  the  regimen.  This  is  shown 
by  the  instinctive  desire,  which  is  nearly  uni- 
versal among  healthy  persons,  to  have  some 
Jdnds  of  adipose  materials  as  a  portion  of  the 
food ;  butter,  fat,  and  olive  oil  being  the  kinds 
most  highly  valued  and  abundantly  used.  It 
has  also  been  proved  directly  by  the  experi- 
ments on  the  fattening  of  animals  by  Boussin- 
pault  (Ohimie  agrieole),  who  found  that,  how- 
ever abundant  and  approjiriatc  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  food  might  he,  the  addition  of 
a  wnall  quantity  of  fatty  substance  improved 
crreatly  tlie  condition  of  the  animals,  and  caused 
the  formation  in  their  own  t>odies  of  a  much 
laiyr  a«o— t  cf  fct  than  that  which  had  been 


1  introduced.  Thns  the  iat  which  exists  in  the 
I  interior  of  the  bodj  of  s  Kving  animal  haa  not 

all  boon  derived  from  similar  inatt  rials  taken 
1  with  the  food.    On  the  contrary,  there  \a  every 
I  reason  to  believe  that  fiitty  tuMtanoes  are  pro- 
duced in  Mime  way,  in  the  process  of  digestion 
and  aii.siuiilation,  from  thu  staridiy  and  rtm'tiha- 
^  rine  elements  of  tlie  food.    It  is  a  matter  of 
cotnmon  observation  that  t'(X>d  containing  an 
alfundance  of  starch  and  sugar  is  esput'ially  fa- 
I  vorahlo  to  the  depont  of  fat ;  and  Houssinganlt 
i  also  found  that  the  most  etfwtive  diet  lor  the  fat- 
tening of  pigs  was  one  conaisting  very  largely  of 
I  cooked  starchy  materials,  with  the  addition  of 
'  a  small  proportion  of  fatty  substances.  The  adi- 
iMxso  substances  found  in  the  body  are  thus  part- 
ly introduced  with  the  food,  and  partly  gener- 
ated from  the  transformation  of  it-i  stan  hy  and 
saccharine  ingredients.    They  are  tiien  depos- 
ited in  the  various  tiasueB,  or  form  for  the  time 
a  part  of  the  tluids  or  secretions,  like  the  chyle, 
the  milk,  and  the  sebaceims  matter  of  the  skin. 
Of  all  the  fatty  material  thus  taken  with  the 
food,  or  generated  in  the  system,  but  a  small 
part  is  again  discharged  in  its  own  form.    It  is 
only  the  fut  of  the  sebaceous  matter  and  that 
of  the  milit  which  is  thas  discharged.  The  re- 
mainder is  decomposed  or  transformed  in  sMne 
way  in  tlie  daily  jn  ocess  of  nutrition,  so  that  it 
1  is  no  longer  recognizable  as  fat.   in  the  opin- 
I  ion  of  some  writers,  it  is  direelly  ozidlsedT  by 
I  the  air  taken  in  by  respiration;  thus  produ- 
cing animal  heat  and  the  evolation  of  carbonic 
add,  as  it  would  do  if  bnmed,  as  in  tibe  case 
c.if  ordinary  combustion.    But  this  must  be  con- 
sidered as  doubtful,  since  we  cannot  yet  follow 
all  fhe  detidls  of  the  ehemieal  obangea  whleh 
'  take  place  in  the  living  hot! v.    It  is  certain, 
I  however,  that  the  fat  which  is  taken  up  from 
the  intestine  dnring  the  dtgestion  of  food  is 
'  ab'jorbed  Ity  the  vessels,  partly  deposited  in  the 
I  adipose  and  other  solid  tissues,  and  for  the 
most  part  rafrfdlj  decomposed  or  transformed, 
'  so  that  it  disjippears  and  is  used  np^  80  to  apeak,  • 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

ADIPOSE  TiSBOE,  the  tiasne  in  animal  bodlaa 
containing  the  largest  proportion  of  ndiposo 
substance,  known  in  ordinary  language  as  the 
fat  of  the  animal,  in  distinction  from  the  lean 
'  or  muscular  flesli.    The  adipose  tissue  is  sitn- 
ate<l  principally  b.  neath  tlie  skin  and  over  the 
mu.scies,  partimliu  ly  those  of  the  al>domen, 
[  about  the  cheeks,  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
over  the  buttocks,  on  the  outside  of  tlie  heart 
about  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  wet  the 
intestine-,  where  it  forms  a  special  layer  or  die* 
tinct  curtain  called  the  omentum^  around  tlie 
I  kidneys,  and  in  various  jtlaces  aboQt  the  inner 
side  of  the  abdominal  walls.    It  consists  of  a 
number  of  distinct  mitsses  or  lobules,  which  are 
j  conne«'tvd  with  each  other  by  thin  layers  of 
I  areolar  tissue,  containing  the  few  blood  vessels 
i  and  nerves  with  which  the  adipose  tissue  is 
supplied.    Each  lobule  in  its  turn  consists  of  a 
number  of  transparent  vesicles,  or  closed  sacs, 
abont       of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are 
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peculiar  to  the  tissue  and  are  called  the  adipose 
vesicles.  Each  vej>icle  consists  of  a  thin,  color- 
less, and  structureless  animal  membrane,  em- 
hracing  a  closed  cavity,  and  tilled  with  fluid  or 
twmi-duid  fat.  The  vesicles  generally  approx- 
imate a  globular  or  ovoid  fonii,  but  with  some 
tlatteniug  and  angularity  of  surface  produced 
by  mutual  compression.  The  albuminoid  ele- 
nient.><  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  adi- 
pose tis.sue,  such  as  those  composing  the  wall 
of  the  vesicles,  the  intermediate  areolar  tissue, 
«Sic.,  are  much  less  abundant  than  its  fatty  con- 
tents. The  blood  vessels  and  nerves  are  partic- 
ularly scanty,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
neighl>oring  skin  and  mus<'les;  so  that  a  wound 
of  the  adipose  tissue  produces  but  slight  pain 
and  very  little  bleeding. — The  functions  of  the 
adipose  tissue  are  for  the  most  part  physical  in 
their  character.  It  acts  as  a  cushion  to  pro- 
tect delicate  parts  from  pressure  or  injury. 
Particularly,  wherever  the  skin  is  exposed  to 
frequent  pressure  over  a  bony  prominence,  as 
over  the  buttocks  or  beneath  the  'heel,  it  is 
defende<l  by  an  elastic  layer  of  fat.  The  eye- 
ball rests  in  its  socket  upon  such  a  cushion  of 
adipose  tissue,  and  the  alxiominal  organs  are 
protected  from  injurious  pressure  by  that  of  the 
omentum  and  the  abdominal  walls.  The  en- 
tire layer  of  adipose  tissue  beneath  the  skin 


and  elsewhere  also  acts  as  a  protection  to  tlie 
animal  waniith.  ik>ing  to  a  great  extent  a 
non-conductor,  it  is  a  kind  of  natural  blanket, 
which  prevents  the  dissipation  of  the  heat  of 
the  internal  organs,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain 
their  temperature.  An  abundant  layer  of  adi- 
pose tissue  is  accordingly  an  etfective  protec- 
tion against  external  cold,  while  animals  which 
are  in  an  emaciated  condition  more  readily 
suffer  from  its  effects. — Adipose  tissue  is  st>nie- 
times  deposited  in  an  excessive  degree,  form- 
ing morbid  growtlis  or  tumors.  These  tumorf. 
however,  are  usually  not  dangerous,  but  olIt 
inconvenient  from  their  size  or  sitaation. 

ADIROISDACK  MOnTJlINS,  the  prinoip;iI 
group  of  mountains  in  New  York,  extenditu: 
from  the  extreme  N.  E.  comer  of  the  state  in 
a  8.  S.  W.  direction  toward  its  centre,  occupy- 
ing portions  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  and 
Hamilton  counties.  The  Catskills,  S.  of  tlic 
Mohawk  river,  may  be  regarded  as  their  exten- 
sion in  this  direction.  In  the  western  part  of 
Essex  county  these  mountains  have  their  great- 
est development,  and  present  the  highest  peaks 
of  any  of  the  northern  sjnirs  of  tlie  Appala- 
chian chain,  Mount  Washington  in  New  llaiii- 
shire  alone  excepted.  They  rise  from  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  which  extends  over  this  portion 
of  the  country  for  15u  miles  in  latitude  and 
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100  Id  longitade,  and  is  it^M^lf  nearly  2,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  hiffhest  sum- 
mits are  those  of  Mounts  Marcj',  St.  Antiiony, 
McMartin,  Seward,  Emmons,  and  Mclntyre. 
The  first  of  these  reaches  the  height  of  5,337 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  «ea.  St.  Anthony, 
McMartin,  an<l  Seward  are  8upj)Or^e<l  to  be 
about  5,fM>0  feet  high,  and  the  other  two  sum- 
mit*i  about  4,<MH)  feet  each.  These  numntains 
are  in  rangesi,  which  have  a  jrcncral  N.  N.  E. 
and  S.  S.  W.  direction;  but  being  fonned  not 
of  Rtratitied,  but  of  granitic  nn-ks,  they  lack 
that  preciHiun  of  outline  which  charactcrizeH 
the  iDountain.i  of  the  same  Appalachian  sys- 
tem in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  For 
the  same  reason  the  pealu  assume  more  of  the 
conical  form,  the  slopeti  of  the  mountains  are 
more  abrupt,  and  the  scenery  wilder  and 
grander  than  among  the  mounUiins  of  the  sedi- 


mentary rocks.  The  Saranac  and  the  Ausable, 
whose  sources  are  among  these  mountains,  run 
In  nearly  parallel  lines  toward  the  northeast, 
di.scharging  their  waters  into  I^ke  Chani|»laiii. 
They  define  upon  the  map  the  position  of  the 
valleys,  which  have  the  Hiune  general  arrange- 
ment throughout  the  whole  chain,  and  to  some 
extent  the  |x>sition  of  the  ranges  of  mountains 
also.  In  the  other  direction,  the  Horcas,  the 
Hudson,  and  the  Cedar  rivers,  which  all  unite 
below  into  the  llud.son,  define  the  extension 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Ausable  and  its  branche."* 
on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  great  plateau;  and 
further  west  the  chain  of  lakes,  including  Long 
lake,  Ha<|uettc  lake,  and  the  Fulton  lakes,  lie  in 
the  same  line  with  the  vulley  of  the  Suranac, 
and  mark  its  extension  from  the  central  eleva- 
tion of  the  plateau  toward  the  southwest. 
Tliv  draiuiige  of  this  table  land  is  toward  Lake 
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Chamj)lain  on  the  east,  the  St.  I-awrence  on  ' 
the  northwest,  and  the  Hudson  on  the  south. 
The  pources  of  many  of  the  streams  which  flow 
in  these  difteront  directions  often  interlock 
with  each  other ;  and  the  numerous  lakes  and 
ponds  with  which  they  connect  lie  almost 
upon  the  same  horizontal  plane.  The  eleva- 
tions of  many  of  these  sheetM  of  water  are 
given  by  Prof.  Benedict,  ami  nearly  all  of  them 
are  include<l   between  nnd  1,731  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  latter  i»eing  the 
elevation  of  Kaijuette  lake.  The  great  numbers 
of  these  lakes  and  rivers  easily  navigiiblo  to 
the  light  canoe  of  the  Indian,  with  occjisional 
portages  past  the  rapids  and  falls,  gnve  to 
this  district  in  fonner  times  features  of  great 
interest.  The  deer,  moose,  caribou,  bear, 
l>eaver,  and  otter  were  abundant  throughout 
this  region,  and,  with  the  numerous  varieties 


of  fish,  among  them  the  salmon  trout  nnd  the 
pike,  of  those  excellent  rjnalities  only  met  with 
in  our  northern  inland  waters,  gave  to  that 
ancient  race  nearly  all  they  required  for  sus- 
tenance. The  game,  excef)ting  the  caribou, 
still  linger  about  the  Adirondacks.  The  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  forests,  groves  of  birch, 
beech,  maple,  and  ash  Buccee<ling  to  the  ever- 
greens, among  which  the  most  common  are  the 
heml(M-k,  spruce,  tir,  and  cc<lar,  with  the' valu- 
able white  pine  intennixe<l  with  and  overt«»p- 
I»ing  the  rest.  In  the  lower  lands  along  the 
streams  a  denser  growth  of  the  evergreens  is 
more  common,  forming  almost  impenetrable 
swamps  of  cedar,  tatuarack  or  hackmatack, 
and  hemlock.  The  white  |)ine  is  the  most  val- 
uable product  of  this  region;  and  the  numer- 
ous rivers,  which  served  as  roads  for  reaching 
every  part  of  it,  now  answer  the  same  puri)Oti<» 
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for  coDTeTtig  this  vdiiable  timber  to  inaxlcet  | 

S)  important  has  the  pine  upon  these  nioun-  I 
t&ias  become,  that  large  suma  have  been  ex- 
pended in  removing  tJie  obstrnctions  of  the 
stroani'i,  and  in  o]>eniiig  new  ontU-ts  to  the 
lakes,  hy  which  in  the  spring  freshets  the  logs 
could  be  run  down.  As  may  well  be  rappOMO, 
this  mountain  repon  offers  little  inducement  to 
the  permuiK'ut  settler.    Only  along  the  wider 
bottoms  of  the  Saranao  and  the  AottUei,  the 
fertile  alluvial  soil,  the  wash  of  the  mountains,  ' 
tempta  to  cultivation. — About  4U  years  ni:o  the  1 
discovery  of  enormous  masses  of  mafrnetie  iron  | 
ore  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains  Kd  to 
the  establishment  of  the  village  of  Adiroudack,  , 
in  the  township  of  Macomb,  on  the  western 
border  of  Essex  county,  about  60  m.  W.  of 
Lake  Champlain.    Iron  works  were  erected  on  , 
a loale of  eonnderable  magnitude;  butthetijial  I 
result  was  that  the  distance  from  market,  the  : 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  difficulties  of  trans-  ' 
portation  made  the  enter})rise  unprofitable  in 
spite  of  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  the 
iron,  and  the  works  are  now  wholly  aban- 
doned.— Of  late  years  the  whole  northern  wil- 
derness of  New  York  has  come  to  be  popu- 
larly know  n  as  the  Adiroudacks,  and  is  much  j 
resorted  to.  not  only  by  s|>ortanein,  bat  by 
tourists  (if  both  sexes,  for  whose  ncconimoda-  I 
tion  taverns  have  been  estJiblishe<l  at  conve- 
nient distances.    All  travelling  there  is  done  by 
means  of  boat-^  of  small  size  and  slight  build, 
rowed  by  a  sinirle  iruide.  and  made  so  light  that 
the  craft  can  be  lifted  from  the  water  and  car- 
ried on  the  guide's  shoidders  from  pond  to 
pond  or  from  stream  to  stream.    Competent  1 
gnidea,  steady,  intelligent,  and  experienced  men,  I 
oan  be  hired  at  nil  the  tavern^,  wlm  will  pro-  | 
vide  boats,  teuts,  and  everything  requisite  for  I 
a  trip.    Each  traveller  should  have  a  guide  I 
and  n  boat  to  himself,  an<l  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  in  the  woods  is  not  more  than 
a  dollar  a  week  for  each  man  of  the  party. 
The  fare  is  chiefly  trout  rmd  veniwm,  of  which 
there  is  generally  an  abundance  to  bo  procnre<l. 
A  good-sized  valise  or  carpet>bag  will  hold  all 
the  clothes  that  one  i»erson  needs  for  a  two 
months'  trip.    There  are  several  routes  by 
which  the  Adirondacks  can  be  reached,  but 
the  best  and  easiest  from  New  York  is  that  by 
Idike  ('hainplain.   The  steamer  from  Whitehall 
will  land  the  traveller  at  Port  Kent,  nearly 
opposite  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  coaches  are 
always  waiting  to  take  pa,s!ienger3,  six  miles,  j 
to  KM00ville.    Here  conveyances  for  the  wil- 
derness can  alw  ays  be  had.  ' 

ADIT  (Ijit.  (uliti/i*,  entrance),  a  horizontal 
passage  made  into  mines  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  them,  an<l  also  for  the  extraction  of 
tlieir  prodii(>ts  at  the  lowest  convenient  level.  \ 
In  very  iiiMMntainoos  regions  adits  often  pre- 
sent the  readiest  means  of  access  to  the  min-  I 
era!  veins  known  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  i 
precipitous  hills.    EnomKms  soms  have  been  I 
expended  in  the  silver  region  of  Mexico  in 
these  exploring  adits.    One  of  the  most  fa-  ■ 


mens  adits  in  the  world  is  that  of  Klanatlial, 

in  the  Ilartz,  which  is  r>|  miles  long,  and 
passes  upward  of  30U  yards  below  the  ehordi 
of  Klansthal.  Its  excavation  lasted  from  the 
year  1777  till  1800,  and  cmt  about  $330. (XXX 
The  adit  which  drains  the  district  of  Gwenafi, 
in  Cornwall,  is  estimated  with  its  branches  to 
extend  a  distance  of  30  miles;  its  inontfi  is  in  a 
valley  near  the  sea,  and  from  it  are  diseharv'e<i 
the  superficial  waters  of  numerous  mines,  as 
also  all  the  water  pumped  iij)  in  them  to  its  level. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  adits  in  the  world  was 
oommenoed  in  the  be^nningof  the  present  cen- 
tury by  the  Austrian  government,  and  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  II.  Its  mouth  is  in 
the  banks  of  (be  river  Gran,  in  Hungary,  and 
it  passes  by  the  mines  of  Hwlritz  toward  those 
of  6chemmt2,  about  10  miles.  The  object  of 
its  constmctUm  is  partly  to  explore  for  new 
veins,  and  in  ])art  to  drain  mines  already  in 
operation.  A  work  of  similar  nmgnitude  has 
been  undertaken  in  the  Washoe  mining  district 
of  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
Comstock  ](Mle.  It  is  known  as  the  Sutro  tun- 
nel, and  the  plan  was  to  commence  al  tbe 
Carson  river,  150  feet  above  the  stream,  and 
to  excavate  a  space  of  12  by  14  feet  to  a  dis- 
tance of  19,790  feet,  when  the  lode  would  be 
cut  at  a  depth  of  1,808  feet  below  the  ontcrofi. 
A  cro.ss  tunnel  was  to  be  constructed  along  the 
ledge  about  12,000  feet,  to  connect  with  all  tbe 
mines,  and  four  shatVs  were  to  be  sunk  forvesr 
tilation.  A  company  for  its  construction  re- 
ceived large  ]irivileges  Arom  congress  in  1866, 
and  afterward  application  was  made  for  a  g<^v- 
emment  subsidy.  A  commission  was  aj>poiiit- 
ed  to  examine  the  project,  which  early  m  1872 
reported  unfavorably,  estimating  the  cost  tt 
$4,418,829.  The  work  was  not  then  far  ad- 
vanced, but  has  since  been  vigorously  prosecu- 
ted both  upon  the  main  tunnel  and  the  shafts. 

ADJI/TiKT,  a  stall"  othcer  attached  to  the 
commander  or  to  the  headquarters  of  larper 
or  smaller  bodies  of  troops.  Generally,  the 
commander  of  every  military  jK)st,  battalion, 
regiment,  brigade,  division,  cori)s,  anuy,  or 
military  department  has  an  adjutant,  or  an 
adjutant  general,  with  such  assistants  as  the 
importance  of  the  command  may  require.  The 
duty  of  the  a<l)utant  is  to  assist  his  chief  intlifi 
perlbrmance  of  his  military  duties,  to  make 
Imown  bla  orders,  to  see  to  their  execution,  to 
receive  reports,  and  to  take  care  of  the  record* 
and  returns  pertaining  to  the  troops.  He  has 
therefore  under  his  charge,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  internal  economy  of  the  command  to  which 
he  is  attached.  By  authority  of  the  com- 
mander, he  regtdates  the  rotation  of  dwtv 
among  its  component  parts,  and  gives  out  the  , 
daily  orders ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  sort  rf  I 
clerk  to  his  chief,  carries  on  the  corres])on<hnoe 
with  detachments  and  with  the  superior  au-  , 
thorities,  arranges  the  daily  reports  and  returns  I 
into  tabular  form,  and  kee{)s  the  journal  and 
statistical  books  of  his  body  of  troops,  hawr 
bodies  of  troops  now  generally  have  a  regiutf 
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staff  attiichcii.  taken  from  tlio  freneml  staff  of 
the  array,  and  under  a  '  <  lii<  t  of  tlic  staff," 
who  takes  to  himself  tho  lii^jher  functions  of 
adjutant,  and  leaves  hiui  merely  the  trun^miH- 
skm  of  orders  and  the  regidation  of  the  in- 
ternal routine  duty  of  the  corps.  Owing  to 
the  difference  of  regulations  and  military  ays- 
tems,  a.H  well  as  to  the  |)eculiaritie8  of  com- 
manders, there  h  ]>ractically  a  great  variety  in 
the  functions  of  ac^jutants.  In  the  army  of 
the  United  States  there  is  one  adjutant,  or 
SK^atant  general,  attached  to  the  war  depart- 
ment,  who  issnes  the  orders  of  the  leeretary 
of  war  and  the  general-in-rhief.  and  has  charge 
of  the  military  record  of  the  govemmant.  He 
is  also  head  of  the  actlatant  general*a  depart- 
ment, ('orii{)osed  of  u  tixod  number  of  colonels, 
lieotenant  colonela,  and  m^orsi  promoted  by 
sdwtkm  from  tlie  oflSoers  of  the  army,  and 
assigned  to  doty  in  tlie  l)urcflus  (»f  the  adju- 
tant general's  olfice  or  with  tho  headquarters 
of  amies,  cor|>s,  divisions  brigades,  or  military 
divistions  and  dei>arf iiH-nts;  they  are  calle<l  as- 
sistant adjutants  general.  Besides  these,  the 
goyemor^oaoh  state  bia  an  a^ntant  general, 
while  the  n  quiroments  of  monarchical  institu- 
tioDs  have  created  in  almost  all  European  states 
boslaef  (itobr  a4}iitaiiti  gcoeral  to  the  mon- 
irah,  whose  functions  are  iniMfrinary,  except 
when  called  upon  to  do  duty  with  their  mas- 
tar;  and  even  then  tiieae  ftmotiona  are  of  a 
purely  fonnal  kind. 

AAJCTAJliT  BIRD.   See  HaBaBOV. 

iDLEUaUk  I.  mwr  ftiiWflisi,  oonnt, 
a  Russian  9tate«<nian.  bom  in  St.  Pet<»rsbnr}?  in 
1793.  Uis  mother,  the  widow-  of  a  colonel^  and 
niperiorof  ftoeminary  for  the  daughters  of  the 
nohility,  was  much  befriended  by  the  empress 
Maria  Feodorovna,  throu^'b  wbo^o  influence 
theaon  became  a  favorite  at  court,  and  in  1817 
adjntant  to  tlie^  prand  duke  Nicbolan.  After 
tlie  latter's  accession  to  the  tbroue,  Adlerbeffj 
lieeame  his  constant  companion,  and  was  made 
ffeoeral  of  infantry  in  an<l  count  in  IH17. 
In  1852  he  was  appointiHl  minister  of  the 
court,  the  most  inflaential  office  in  the  person- 
al service  of  the  imperial  family,  and  wliicb 

a aires  constant  attendance  on  the  emperor, 
er  the  desth  of  Nicholas  ( 1 855),  and  at  that 
emperor's  nrgont  reoommendation,  he  retAine<l 
his  port  under  Alexander  II.,  whoso  full  confi- 
dence he  also  enjoyed.  In  1869  he  retired  on 
account  of  old  age.  For  many  years  he  had 
also  otiiciated  as  postmaster  general,  and  con- 
tributed much  toward  postal  reform.  His 
sister,  widow  of  tlie  councillor  of  state  Bara- 
Mfl^  brought  up  the  daughters  of  the  emperor 
Kieb<das,  and  was  made  a  countess  in  184(>. 
IL  Mhrhers  Alwiadtr.  oonnt^  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  moeeeded  ntm  in  1869  as  minis- 
tcrofthe  court  and  chancellor  of  imperial  dec- 
oratiaos,  and  holds  the  rank  of  general  of  in- 
halrj  and  chief  aide-de-camp  of  tiie  esar.  He 
ii*  inseparable  from  the  eni|»eror,  of  whom  be 
bad  been  a  sohoolmate,  and  whom  he  accom- 
piaied  on  his  yrun»j  to  Gemunj  and  the 


Caucasus  in  1871.  III.  AiUerb«rg  III.,  Mcholas, 
brother  of  the  preoedinK,  was  active  in  tho 
Hungarian  carapai(ni  of  1841»,  pul)lished  in  1852 
a  narrative  of  his  journey  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Ot  Rima  «*  YemMUmikt  **JEVom  Rome'  to  Je- 
rusalem "),  was  governor  of  tho  province  of 
Taurida  in  18o4-'5,  and  from  1857  was  for 
some  time  military  commissioner  in  connection 
with  tlie  Kussian  embassy  at  Berlin.  He  holds 
the  rank  of  at^utunt  general  of  the  emperor, 
and  since  1801  also  that  of  lieutenant  general, 
lie  has  been  for  several  years  governor  general 
of  Fmland. 

ADLEKCREITZ,  Kari  Jehaa,  count,  a  Swedish 
soldier,  bom  April  27,  1757,  died  Aug.  21, 
1816.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Fmnish 
wor  a^'ainst  HusVia  in  l  so8,  as  ailjutant  general 
of  Field  Marshal  Kiingsporr,  and  on  March  13, 
1809,  joined  that  officer  in  arresting  Onstn- 
vus  IV.  in  bis  own  ]>iiliuc.  Tho  kin^r  was 
deposed,  and  the  diet  on  Alay  1  tiioukud  Adler> 
oreota  and  his  fellow  oonspirators  for  having 
saved  Sweden  from  ruin  by  their  darin;;.  IIo 
was  made  lieateuant  general  in  IbOU  and 
ooimt  hi  1814. 

ADLEESPIRRE.  I.  Cforg,  count,  a  Swedish 
soldier  and  statesman,  born  March  28,  1760, 
died  Sept.  28,  1885.  He  ei|)ojed  the  confi- 
dence of  (lUstavus  III.,  at^er  wliose  death 
(1792)  he  retired  from  the  onny,  and  edited 
m>m  1797  to  1801  a  periodical,  lAtningihtai^ 
dade  Amnen.  the  liberal  politics  of  which  gave 
umbrage  to  the  government.  In  1809  he 
Joined  in  the  campaign  against  Rnssia,  as  well 
as  in  the  conspiracy  wliicb  culminated  on 
March  Vi  in  tlie  arrest  and  deposition  of 
Gnstavus  IV.  He  had  inrialed  npon  the  con- 
summation of  this  event  without  l»](K)dsbed  and 
revolutionary  commotion.  On  May  1,  1809, 
he  reeeived  the  poUie  thanks  of  the  diet,  and 
was  promoted  to  various  lii^'li  (!i;ruiti.  s,  eventu- 
ally including  that  of  count  and  |iroviiu  ial  ^;ov- 
ernor  general,  whi»'h  latter  po^t  be  resi;rned  in 
1824.  He  was  lined  in  1h;U  tor  baviii);  pub- 
lished secret  state  papers  and  his  ju'ivate  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  Swedish  priIloei^ 
but  proti*ste<l  a;rainst  tlie  injustice  of  the  pun- 
ishment and  persisted  in  tlie  iiul'liialiou 
{ IlamlUnfiar  rorande  Sreri{]t«  uhlre  m-h  nyare 
/nxforiii,  \)  vols.,  Stockholm,  l.saO-'Jiy).  11. 
karl  Aagai»t.  count,  an  author,  eldest  .son  of 
tin'  preoedug,  born  in  181<>.  died  in  1862. 
Like  bis  father,  he  possessed  poetical  talent, 
and  published  various  novels  and  lyrical  efln- 
sions  under  the  name  of  Albono.  His  reputa- 
tion rests  on  his  historical  works,  entitled  1809 
An  Brrolution,  and  1809  orh  1810  TitUtqfior 
(respectively  2  and  3  V(ds.,  Stockholm,  1849), 
and  AnUekniiigar  om  boTtgdnffna  iiamtida  (3 
vols.,  1880-*62). 

ADHETIH,  in  (Jrei  k  mythology,  a  kin^  of 
Phene,  in  Tbessaly,  who  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  himt  and  the  Argonantio  expedition, 
lie  is  said  to  have  obtained,  throu<:li  the  inter- 
cession of  Apollo,  deliverance  from  deatli,  on 
ocmditkn  that  hia  fiiiher,  mother,  or  wife 
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should  Tolnntarily  die  for  him.  This  was  I  the  office  has  been  pot  in  cotnmiasion,  the  do- 
cheerfully  complied  with  by  his  wife  Alcestis,  I  ties  beinj;  i)erf()nin.'d  by  the  lords  o!"  tin-  ad- 
danghter  of  Peiias,  who  was  subsequently  res-  |  miralty,  who  are  six  in  number,  the  first  lord 
oned  ftoin  the  hands  of  Pluto  by  Hercules  and  havinfr  a  seat  hi  tiie  cabinet.  His  pay  is  £4,- 
rcstored  to  Admetus.  !  500  |itr  inmiiin. — The  hij.'heiit  officer  in  tlie 

ADMUlSnUTOS*  See  ExioirroR.  j  Russian  navy  Utars  the  title  of  general  admiraL 

Al^nBlL,  a  naral  officer  of  the  highest  rank.  |  AMDIALTT*  Tn  Enjrland  at  a  very  early 
The  titli'  was  introduced  by  the  Genoese  and  perio<l  the  adniini>trati(iu  of  the  navy,  and  oJ" 
other  Italians  into  Europe,  and  was  probably  i  all  atl'airs  pertaining  to  commerce,  shipa^  and 
derived  from  the  Arabio  word  om^r,  which  |  navigation,  or  connected  In  any  way  with  tbf  | 
wjis  also  used  in  reference  to  shippinfr  by  the  high  sn-ns  or  the  navigable  waters  of  the  realm, 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire.  The  oltioe  of  i  seems  to  ha\  <-  )u  «  n  delegated  to  a  naval  offi- 
Admind  was  not  created  for  the  navy  of  the  I  cerof  high  di<.nlt}  •  aHed  the  lord  high  admiral. 
United  Stat<s  until  during  the  second  year  deriving  his  authority  directly  from  the  !^^v- 
of  the  civil  war.  iVeviously  the  grade  of  .  ereiun,  and  invested  with  powers  over  some 
captain  was  the  highest  in  the  service,  al-  )  of  the  sovereign*a  most  important  prerogaflve 
though  the  title  of  conimo(l<»ri'  liad  been  ac-  rights.  Ills  functions,  covering  originally  all 
corded  to  commanders  of  squadrons  and  naval  •  maritime  affairs,  extended  also  to  the  private 
atatiooa,  and  they  had  assnmed  the  commo-  I  ctmcems  of  the  8tib}ect  te  comnercial  trade, 
dore's  distinguishing  broad  pennant.  Hy  act  All  of  his  powers  wliich  reijuired  Judieiid  action 
of  congress,  Jan.  16,  lbd7,  captains  in  com-  were  delegated  to  a  court  of  admiral^,  sod 
mand  of  squadrons  were  denominated  flag  thoy  still  remidn  Ha  characteristic  ftnedon. 
officers,  and  by  subsequent  and  |>rogressive  de-  Tluit  ]iart  of  the  jurisdiction  which  was  purelj 
partmental  orders  and  regulations  they  sub-  :  executive,  and  which  related  especially  to  the 
stitated  for  the  broad  pennant  a  square  bine  I  navy  and  the  royal  privilege,  was  at  a  very  ' 
flag  worn  at  the  mizzen  ;  next  the  same  at  the  early  date  transferred  to  other  departmtntsor 
fore  for  those  over  20  years  commissioned  as  |  tribunals.  Originally,  then,  the  high  cotul  of 
captain,  and  the  senior  captain's  was  carried  at !  admiralty  in  England  was  the  conrt  of  tiie  lord 
the  main;  finally  they  came  to  arrogate  all  of  high  admiral,  and  its  jmlge  was  liis  ruuteiiant. 
the  functions  of  admirals.  CongreBs  established  i  The  admiral  also  appointed  vice  admiral^  and 
the  frrade  of  rear  admiral  July  16,  1862,  and  !  their  lientenants  in  tarn  were  the  judges  of  the 
OOmirii^sioned  tlierein  on  account  of  eiuint  iit  vi(  e  lidiiiinilty  i  <iin  ts  in  ditVerent  parts  of  the 
individual  services  David  G.  farragut  and  j  kingdom.  The  commission  usually  issued  to 
three  other  capt^ns  ttrom  the  active  list,  and  I  the  admiral  of  England  in  the  16th  and  ITth 
Charles  Stewart  and  ten  other  di>tinguished  centuries  gave  him  cognizance  of  **  debts,  bills 
veterans  from  the  retired  Ibt.  The  grade  of  i  of  exchange,  pohcies  of  insurance,  accoant«,  I 
vtoe  admiral  was  constituted  by  act  of  Dec  |  charter  pM^es,  contractions,  billa  of  lading, 
21,  1804,  and  Farragut  jinnnoted  thereto  as  a  and  all  otlu  r  contracts  which  any  W^jraCOB- 
reward  for  Mobile ;  and  as  a  further  tolcen  of  |  cem  moneys  due  for  freight  of  ships,  moneys 
gratitode  and  honor  the  grade  of  admiral  was  \  lent  to  be  paid  beyond  the  sea  at  me  hanrd 
created  for  him  July  -2'>.  The  rank  of    of  the  K  inh  r,  and  also  of  any  canse,  businos.*, 

admiral  is  relatively  equivalent  to  that  of  gen-  I  oi^  iigury  whatsoever  had  or  done  on  or  upon 
eral  in  the  army,  vice  admiral  to  Kentenant  |  or  through  the  seas  or  pnbHe  rivers,  or  mdi 

feneral,  and  rear  admiral  to  major  general,  waters,  streams,  havens,  and  ]ilac*s  subject 
he  pay  per  annum  of  admiral  is  $13,000 ;  I  to  overdowiug,  within  the  flowing  and  ebbing 
the  sea  pay  of  vice  admiral  $9,000,  and  or  rear  of  the  sea,  npon  tfadr  aborea  or  banks,  from 
admiral  $n.non.  Tliere  have  been  ]>es!owed  '  the  first  briclgcs  toward  the  sea,  throtiirlii"!t 
2  commisbions  of  admiral,  3  of  vice  admiral,  i  our  kingdom  or  dominions  aforesaid,  or  tl^ 
and  66  of  rear  admiral ;  and  there  are  now  in  I  where  beyond  the  eeaa,  or  hi  any  parts  be- 
the  service  1  admiral,  1  vice  admiral,  and  88  yond  the  seas  whatsoever,"  <Src.  A  commie- 
rear  ailmirals;  of  the  latter,  12  are  on  the  ac-  .  sion  of  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  gives  to  the 
tive  and  90  on  the  retired  list — ^In  Great  Brit-  |  admiral  authority  in  cases  of  treasons,  rob- 
ain  there  were  until  1  H(>4  three  classes  of  ad-  ]  beries,  and  other  crimes  on  the  seas  or  otlur 
Miirala,  re<l,  white,  and  blue.  The  distmctiou  :  waters  within  tlie  king's  maritime  jurisdic- 
of  dags  was  then  abolished,  and  only  the  white  tion.  Bnt  these  ooromlasiona,  thoogh  foil 
flag  retained  in  the  royal  navy.  The  manage-  and  large,  are,  it  mu^t  be  r*  memberetl,  of 
meat  and  superintendence  of  the  navy  of  Eng-  a  comparatively  recent  date;  for  the  admi- 
landwa>  r  I  nu  rly  vested  in  a  lord  high  admiral,  raltv  jurisdiction  is  very  ancient,  and  the 
.Tames  11.  when  <iukeofYork  held  this  office,  "Black  Rook  of  the  Admiralty,"  a  sort  of 
and  when  king,  on  account  r»f  his  jiredileetion  i  code  of  the  admiralty  law  of  England,  coiu- 
for  the  naval  service,  kept  it  in  his  own  hands.  (  piled  probably  about  the  begmning  of  the  14th 
Prince  Georire  of  Denmark,  husb.and  ui'  Queen  century,  contains  constitutions  of  .lohn  (llfl'), 
Anne,  wasalse)  lord  lii;rli  admiral.  The  last  in-  i  Kichard  I.  (UB'M.  and  Henry  I.  (1100),  relai- 
eombent  of  the  otlici  was  the  duke  of  Clarence,  (  ing  to  the  admiralty.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the 
afterward  William  IV.,  who  b.  ld  if  from  May,  court  was  modelU  -l  afti  r  that  of  the  consular 
1827,  till  {September,  1»2»,  since  which  time  :  courts  of  the  Mediterranean.     Its  deciisioiw 
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were  goTerned  by  tbe  practice  of  those  and 
the  like  courts  on  the  continent  by  the  ancient 
rustoiimry  laws  of  the  »ea  mid  coiiiuierci-,  and 
liv  those  collection^^ — such   as  tl»e  laws  of 
Rhodes  and  016ron,  the  Wnterrirht  of  Wisby, 
tbe  Hanseatic  ordinances,  and  the  Cansolato  dd 
Mare — which  from  time  to  time  Hhaped  the 
admiralty  law  of  Europe.    From  the  course 
of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  those  con- 
tinental courts  from  which  the  En^rlish  admi- 
ralty borrowed  its  procedure,  and  from  tbe  fact 
that  its  charactenstic  jnrtBoiellon  related  to 
largely  to  cominen  ial  dealingi*  with  the  states 
of  oontinental  Europe  where  the  Boman  law 
preTiOed,  the  law  and  practice  of  the  English 
court  adopted  and  followed  also  the  principles 
and  rules  of  thatsystem  of  jurisprudence.  But 
die  Roinan  law  was  refcardea  in  those  early 
periods  M'ith  great  jealousy  and  snsjiicion  in 
Ellwand,  and  many  efibrta  were  made  to  re- 
aMn  the  Joiisdictioii  <^  the  admiralty  with- 
io  the  narroweet  poMible  limit.     It  was 
dnifed  in  tiie  reion  of  Edward  111.  tiiat  now 
the  tdmiralty  claimed  Jarisdtetioii  of  tree- 
yn'^H'-i  on  land  and  witliin  the  bo/lies  of  conn- 
lies,  and  undertook  to  regulate  tlic  w  ages  of 
labor  and  the  prices  of  provisions.  As  a  result 
of  tlie  complaint  it  was  enacted  in  the  i:<t!i 
jearof  liicuard  II.  (ia<JO),  that  "the  admirals 
and  th^  depnties  shall  not  me<]dle  henceforth 
of  anjihinfr  done  within  the  realm,  but  only 
of  a  thing  done  upon  the  sea; and  in  the  loth 
year  of  Uie  same  reign  (1899),  that  **all  man- 
ner of  contracts,  plea*<,  and  fpiereles,  and  all 
other  thinjrs  rising  witbin  tb*-  biMlies  of  coun- 
tiaa^as  well  by  land  as  l>y  water,  as  afore,  and 
abo  wrecks  of  the  sea,  shall  b.-  di  t<  riiiine«l  and 
fonedied  by  tbe  laws  of  the  land,  and  not  be- 
fbre  nor  by  the  admiral  nor  his  lieutenant  in 
any  wise."    The  admonitions  of  these  statutes 
were  still  furtlier  emphasized  by  a  law  of 
Henry  IV.  (1411X  which  not  only  inllicted 
fines  on  person.**  proceedinp  in  the  admiralty 
worts  in  tbe  forbidden  causes,  but  also  fined 
the  admiralty  judges  who  entertained  their 
foita.   Al)out  the  sjime  time  the  common  law 
courts  began  to  is,sne  their  prohibitions  to  the 
oourts  of  admiralty,  forbidding  their  intorfer- 
enoe  in  certain  disputed  cases.  This  matter  of 
prohibitions  became  the  subject  of  a  sort  of 
'•onvention  In  tween  the  jiid;.'es  of  the  rival  ! 
coarts  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (157^^),  j 
which  qnelled  the  discord  imttl  the  next  reign. 
Coke  (1551-1  t>y"5)  repudiated  the  agreement 
loit  referred  to,  though  it  had  been  obaerved  i 
jbr  a  qnarter  of  a  oentnry,  on  the  ground  that  ' 
ir  wa^  not  iteiwd,  and  that  the  justices  of  tbf 
queens  beDeh  bad  never  assented  to  it;  and  t 
oe  aeeordmglT  sent  out  prohibitions  ftrom  his  I 
•"onrt  more  tierce  than  bad  ever  issued  yet. 
There  was  never  much  peace  with  the  admiral- 
ty eoorts  dnringr  Ms  time,  and  tiie  common 
law  court }i ad  their  own  way.    In  lfi32  cer- 
tain ordinances  were  drawn  up  by  the  king 
«nd  Ida  oooDdl  and  the  judges  of  tibe  two 
coutBi  wludi  wore  again  favorable  to  the  ad- 


miralty. But  these  were  aet  arida  bj  Am  oom> 

monwealtb,  and  in  turn  a  new  ordinance  of 
that  period  (lti48j,  still  more  tavorable  to  the 

admirtdty,  was  annulled  at  the  reatoratlon, 

and  the  common  law  judges  began  anew  with 
their  i)rohibition8.  The  jurisdiction  of  tho 
court  was  now  very  nmeh  narrowed,  and 
among  the  more  im(>ortant  branches  of  it 
which  were  lost  were  cases  of  seamen's  wages, 
freight,  charter  parties,  claims  for  the  building, 
repairing,  or  supplying  of  ahipa.  and  qneationa 
involving  disputes  of  tide  to  ships.  The  stat- 
ute 3  and  4  \  ictoria  began  to  repair  and  re- 
store the  damaged  capacity  of  the  admiralty. 
That  act  eztoids  the  power  of  the  court  to  dl 
ca.ses  of  salvage  <ir  damage,  though  arising 
within  the  body  of  a  county ;  to  questions  of 
title  in  causes  for  possession;  to  cases  of 
damages,  bottomry,  and  wages;  to  suits  for  sup- 
plies fiiniiahed  to  foreign  ships;  and  to  tlie 
claims  of  mortgagees  wh«o  the  ship  or  her  pro- 
ceeds are  under  tbe  control  of  the  court.  The 
so-called  admiralty  court  act  of  1854,  the  elab- 
orate merchant  shipping  act  of  the  sune  year, 
and  especially  and  notably  the  adininilty  court 
act  of  18m,  "to  extend  the  jurisdiction  and 
unprove  the  practice"  of  the  court,  have  in- 
creased very  materially  its  power,  and  bear 
strong  testimony  to  its  usefulness  In  all  matters 
of  a  maritime  character. — The  criminal  juris- 
diction of  the  English  admiralty  was  anciently 
very  extensive,  and  included  all  crimes  and  in- 
juries committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  tbe 
general  government  of  the  navy.  In  later 
times,  however,  this  branch  of  its  jurisdiction 
was  withdrawn.  Oases  arising  in  the  public 
ships  of  the  realm  were  transferred  to  naval 
courts  ujartial  by  acts  of  Charles  li.  and  Cieorgo . 
II.;  and  cases  arising  on  ships  of  commerce  or  in 
foreign  ports  wore  nssigneil  to  certain  c<immis- 
sioners  and  courts  created  bv  acts  of  '28  Henry 
VIII.,  .39  and  46  (ieorge  III.',  and  4  and  5  Wil- 
liam IV.,  in  wbicli  tribunals  the  acts  provide 
that  Uie  lord  high  admiral,  or  as  now  the  jndge 
of  the  admiralty,  shall  be  included  ;  and  by  tbe 
operation  of  still  more  recent  statutes  tbe 
criminal  juriMliction  of  the  court  is  almost  en- 
tirely annulled.  Apart  from  the  general,  or  as 
it  is  called  the  instance  "ide  of  the  court,  it 
has  exercised  very  important  functions  in  time 
of  war  as  a  court  of  prize.  This  court  is  called 
into  being  by  the  special  warrants  of  the  crown 
at  tho  outbreak  of  each  war,  and  takes  cogni- 
zance of  all  seizures  of  prizes  and  their  con- 
denmation,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
capture.  (See  Pbizk.)— In  France  admiralty 
c  ourts  existed  prior  to  the  revolution  of  17H0, 
and  there  as  in  England  derived  their  authority 
from  a  lord  high  admiral.  Their  jurisdiction 
was  even  Jiiore  exten-ive  than  that  of  tbe  Eng- 
lisl)  courts  and  included  all  questions  of  prize, 
salvage,  bottomry,  charter  parties,  average, 
wages  of  seamen,  fisberios,  and  tlie  biiilding, 
fitting,  manning,  and  sale  of  ships;  and  also 
all  onmee  or  nusd«meanon  committnd  on  the 
hi|^  seaa)  exeept  those  oonneoted  with  the 
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navy.  Tlifsc^  ponrts  were  abolislitJ  in  1701, 
and  their  functions  distribated  to  otlier  triba- 
nala.  All  commercial  qnestioiu  were  asagned 
to  the  tribnniil-^  of  cornriKrce,  matters  of  prixee 
to  &  special  court  called  the  council  of  priaetL 
and  the  erfaninal  jurisdiction  was  transferred 
j»nrtly  to  roiirtn  of  n.i.«ize  nnd  juirtly  to  the  cor- 
rectional police. — In  Ireland  there  also  ezisto, 
unless  very  recent  ohanges  have  been  made,  a 
hiffh  court  of  admiralty  wliich  is  independent 
of  that  of  England,  and  has  a  jurisdiction  of 
the  same  oliaraeter  and  quite  as  extensive. 
Such  a  court  also  existed  in  Scotlund  until  it 
was  abolished  by  statute  of  1  William  IV.,  ch. 
69.  Its  jurisdiction  on  theinstanee  side  was 
transferred  to  other  cotirts.  Its  juitliorify  in 
caues  of  prize  and  capture  had  been  already,  by 
6  Gwrge  IV.,  oh.  120,  vested  in  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  of  Kn:r1nn<l. Tlie  American  admi- 
ralty exists  under  tlie  clause  of  the  constitution 
wbleh  declares  that  the  judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend to  "all  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction^"  Mid  the  statute  vesting  that  ^tow- 
er,  which  gives  to  the  district  courts  exclusive 
critriiial  copiiziiiice  of  nil  civil  causes  of  tliaf  de- 
scription. The  interpretution  of  tiiis  clause  of  the 
constitution  baa  brought  out  conflicting  ofrinions 
as  to  its  proper  meanintr.  For  upon  the  j)rinciple8 
and  ruie.H  of  construction  which  are  familiarly 
applied  in  determining  what  is  the  law  of  the 
I'nited  States  in  civil  or  criminal  or  eijuity 
cases,  in  the  absence  of  specilic  legislation,  the 
question  fairly  arises  whether  the  admiralty 
and  iiiarititiie  jurisdiction  contemplated  hy  the 
constitution  was  the  jurisdiction  as  it  existed 
in  Kngland  when  the  colonies  declared  their 
independence,  or  as  it  existed  in  the  colonial 
•  courts  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  or  a»  it 
was  excised  by  the  states  when  the  oonstitu- 
tton  was  ado|>ted  ;  whether  it  was  not  rather 
that  characteristic  and  proper  jnriwliction  of 
the  English  admiralty  before  it  was  taken  away 
from  it  by  prohibitions  or  encroachments;  or 
whether  finally  tlie  clause  was  not,  in  a  still 
mon  liberal  (Spirit,  designe<l  to  embraoe  all 
causes  relntinfr  to  sliippinfr  and  maritime  com- 
merce wiiich,  in  the  bromlest  »en»e  and  within 
the  traditional  ftinctions  of  admiralty  courts)  of 
full  jiowers,  are  regarded  as  maritime  and  ad- 
minilty  cases.  Though  no  very  definite  tent  by 
which  the  extent  of  tlie  juris«liction  is  to  be  de- 
tonnined  has  been  laid  <lown.  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  American  jurisiliction  iloes  not  depend 
absolutely  on  any  of  the  criteria  snggesteil  by 
the  prof)ositions  just  recite<l,  and  that  the  clear 
tenden<'y  at  least  of  our  decisions  is  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  court  over  its  ancient  do- 
main, without  confininfj  it  within  limits  pre- 
BCribed  hy  ;iiiy  particular  hi.-«torieul  precedent. 
Onr  grt  ut<  >t  Judges,  and  eminently  Marshall 
and  Story,  have  construed  the  constitutional 
grant  with  the  utmost  liberality,  and  with  the 
purpose  of  embracing  within  its  scope  the 
largest  powers ;  and  especially  within  the  last 
20  years  the  dispontion  of  the  supreme  court 
baa  been  to  regard  all  cawea  of  wbieh  foreign 


admiralty  courts  have  usTirilly  and  characteris- 
tically taken  cognizance,  and  which  are  histor- 
ically known  as  admiral^  and  maritime  causes, 
as  being  cases  within  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion.— tlie  first  statute  which  drew  upon  the 
constitutiottal  grant,  and  first  actually  vested 
its  power  in  our  courts,  was  the  act  of  17^9.  by 
j  which  "  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  of  civil  I 
'  causes  of  maritime  and  admlMlfy  Jurisdictkm  "  I 
■  was  assigned  to  the  district  OOUrts.    Tbi'^  -tit-  ' 
1  ute,  it  will  be  observed,  repeite  the  language 
I  of  the  constitution,  and  tberefbre  givea  no  ud 
to  the  definition  of  the  pow*  r.    But  the  extent 
i  of  it  has  been  illustrated  by  a  multitude  of  ad- 
I  judicated  cases,  and  from  these  tiie  genertl 
<haracter  and  ranjre  of  the  authority  can  be 
I  easily  ^thered.    The  jurisdiction  can  be  mocit  i 
I  convemently  oonaidei«d  under  two  aspects:  | 
I  first,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter; and  second,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  i 
locality.    Upon  what  is  probably  the  right  ! 
pronnd  of  construction,  the  first  of  these  is  the  ' 
proper  criterion ;  fon  as  has  already  been  mti-  | 
mated,  the  reason  or  the  thing  depends  profaa-  j 
bly  only  upon  the  consideration  whether  the 
j  subject  is  of  a  maritime  character  or  not.  The 
early  oontesta  which  arose  in  England  upon  the 
competency  of  the  admiralty  to  interfere  with- 
in the  bodies  of  conntiee  or  other  land  lines 
have,  however,  fixed  the  criterion  of  locality  so 
firmly  that  it  has  been  constantly  appealed  to 
here ;  but  it  has  been  found  singularly  embar- 
rassing in  this  country  from  the  &et  that  so 
much  of  onr  commerce  is  carried  on  on  great 
inland  seas,  and  on  great  rivers  which  arc 
navigable  through  the  whole  extent  of  our  ter- 
ritory.   The  European  states  afford  no  parallel 
to  these,  and  to  adopt  Hterally  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  fixed  by  the  practice  of  their  ad- 
miralty courts  was  to  exclude  tlie  ships  aii'l 
commerce  of  all  these  waters.  Nevertliek.ss, 
the  preoedeuta  of  the  foreign  admiralty  law  in 
these  respects  were  closely  followed  for  fully 
half  a  century  after  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  though  our  courts  did  not  sub- 
mit to  tile  limited  iuristliction  bv  which  the 
Englibli  courts  were  restrained  within  head- 
lands or  the  bodies  of  ooimtiee,  yet  tliey  did 
hold  regularly  that  no  cause  came  within  their 
power  unless  it  arose  within  the  moveuunt  of 
the  tides.   At  last  a  case  arose  in  the  harbor 
of  New  Orleans.    Tliere  the  waters  of  the 
.Mi.s.xissippi  tlow  always  outward  and  never 
backward  with  the  ocean  tide;  but  upon  proof 
,  that  there  waa  nevertheless  a  perceptible  rise 
I  and  fall  of  the  water,  caused  by  the  tides  be- 
I  low,  it  was  held  that  this  was  sufficient  and 
'  that  the  jurisdiction  attached.  The  decision  was 
'  admitted  to  be  a  forcetl  one,  and  the  tide  on 
whioh  it  rested  was  afterward  spoken  of  in  the 
supreme  court  rather  contemptuously  as  "an  j 
occult  tide  without  ebb  or  flow."    But  there  | 
was  good  sense  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  decision, 
and  Uie  inconvenience  of  making  tide  waters 
the  limit  of  the  Jtu'isdiction  led  to  the  enaol- 
i  ment  in  1846  of  tbe  finioaa  act  **  ezteodinf  the 
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JfiMletkm  of  th«  distrlet  coarts  to  eertain 

ru.'*cs  npon  till'  lakes  and  the  nHvymble  waters 
oooneotiog  the  same."  This  act  did  not  cover 
th«  gnat  rivers  which  do  not  connect  the 
lake**,  nor  did  it  profess  to  extend  a  real  adiiii- 
ralty  jurisJiction  even  over  the  wut<'r»  U)  wiiich 
it  referred.  It  oreate<l  ratlier  a  sort  of  imita- 
tion jurisdiction,  nio<lelIed  ull  the  way  after 
the  real.  The  act  caused  more  emburrasi<meQt 
than  it  relieved,  and  in  Ibet  it  has  been  prac- 
tically annulled  by  the  supreme  court  by  deci- 
»oo!i  which  declared  subse^aent  to  \U  enact- 
mmt  that- the  admiralty  and  maritime  Jnriadic- 
tion  piven  by  the  constitution  was  not  in  fact 
limited  to  tiie  hiffh  seas  and  tide  waters,  but^ 
by  its  own  proper  fore^  covered  as  well  the 
froat  interior  lakes  and  rivers  wherever  they 
were  navigable,  so  that  the  act  of  184C  was  un- 
neceflsory  and  inoperative. — As  to  the  siibject 
matter,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the 
American  admiralty  exercises  a  jurisdiction 
iwsed  largely  upon  that  of  the  English  court  in 
ths  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  embraces  all 
mritime  canse«  of  action,  as  well  matters  of 
coDtract  as  matters  of  tort,  and  under  the  lat- 
ter oorers  all  ii^iuries  and  damage  done  npon 
tks  seas,  even  thongh  Arae  In  a  port  or  har- 
bor or  witliin  the  body  df  a  county.  With 
reference  to  the  oontracta  which  ore  within 
die  reaeh  of  the  coart,  the  disthietion  most 

be  fir!*t  made  between  those  wliich  directly 
and  of  themselves  touch  maritime  afioirs,  and 
those  which  are  only  prelimhiarj  or  anborffi- 
nat^'  to  snch  a^eenient.s ;  for  the  former  the 
court  will  pass  upon,  bat  it  will  not  upon 
the  htter.  Thns  a  charter  party  or,  as 
within  a  year  or  two  it  has  lieen  <le<  idcd,  a 
policy  of  marine  insurance  is  a  maritime  oon- 
traet  which  the  court  will  aid  in  enfordnfr; 
but  it  has  no  power  in  resjicct  to  an  a^'reeinmt 
to  make  a  charter  party  or  a  policv.  The  <lis- 
tiaetioD  in  these  cases  is  rather  ohviona  and  rea- 
•OQsble,  but  it  is  not  so  dear  as  to  some  other 
esses.  For  example,  tlie  earlier  maritime  law, 
as  it  was  administeffed  tn  tiioae  perioda  ma 
eenrts  to  which  our  court  appeals  for  tests  of 
jmisdiffion,  covered  all  contracts  which  con- 
cern the  ship,  and  thus  itu-hided  all  contracts 
ftw  building',  repairing,  supplying;,  or  e<|uif)i)intr 
her.  Hut  as  to  a  contract  for  building  u  ship, 
cor  8U|)reme  court  has  held  that  it  was  not 
within  its  juri-diction.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  tlmt  tlio  court  in  Massachusetts  has 
riace  decided  the  contrary,  and  also  that  the 
recent  Enplish  admiralty  court  acts  exyiressly 
coofer  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  upon  the  court. 
The  court  does  without  hesitation  entertain 
suits  by  material  men  for  rej>airinf:  and  supply- 
mg  the  ship  and  for  towing  Irt,  and  even 
elaims  for  shipping  a  crew  and  procuring  a 
cargo ;  but  it  has  declined  to  hear  actions  by 
stevedores  and  ship  keepers,  or  claims  for  ad- 
vertising the  vessel  for  sea  or  preparing  her  car- 
go for  stowa^^e,  or  for  the  wages  of  ligtitermen, 
Md  even  chums  for  scraping  the  ship's  bottom 
pNpavafeorytoooMMriogber.  Thejnriadictlon 


also  inclodes  what  are  called  poasessory  and 

petitory  actions  respecting  a  snip— that  is  to 
say,  cases  in  which  the  title  to  possession  of 
the  ship  ia  Involved,  and  cases  of  dispute  be- 
tween |)art  owners  as  to  their  interests  in  the 
employment  of  the  vessel;  contracts  of  af- 
flwig^tment,  eitlu  r  at  the  instance  of  the  own- 
ers for  their  freight,  or  of  the  >hipjters  fur  dam- 
ages for  the  nou-fultilment  of  the  contraei  of 
carriage,  and  alao  contracts  for  the  carriage  of 
passengers;  cases  of  jettison  and  average,  bot- 
tomry and  respondentia  bonds,  and  all  iiy|)Oth- 
eeationa  of  ship  or  cargo ;  of  salvage,  collision, 
surveys,  and  sales  of  condemned  vessels;  do- 
iiiurrugu,  pilotage,  and  wharfage,  an<l  seamen's 
wagaa  and  all  penooa  atand  on  the  footing 
of  seamen  who  serve  or  are  useful  in  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ship,  including  cooks  and  car- 
penters, coopers  on  whaling  voyages,  and  fire- 
men and  engineers  and  deck  hands  on  steam- 
boats. The  court  has  also  jarisdictUm  of  all 
assaults  and  batteries,  impriaooment  or  im- 
proper treatment  of  sailors  or  of  pasBengera^ 
and  all  other  damages  and  ii^jnries  none  on  the 
high  seas  and  navigable  waters,  and  also  of 
questions  of  prize  and  of  seizure  under  the  rev- 
enne  and  navigation  laws.  (See  Psm.)  With 
res|)€Ct  to  the  relations  of  the  fe<leral  and  the 
state  courts,  it  is  now  settled,  but  it  was  not 
nntll  rerj  lately,  that  tfkc  Jurisdiction  of  the 
former  in  admiralty  suits  in  rem  is  exclusive, 
and  consequently  none  of  the  states  can  give 
their  local  oonrta  power,  under  atatntes,  to  en- 
force liens  in  rem  which  are  of  a  purely  mari- 
time and  admiralty  nature. — Though  the  court 
of  admiralty  exereiaea  its  Jnriadletion  upon  prin- 
(•i|dosof  equity  and  luitural  justice,  and  may  ad- 
minister euuitablu  relief  uoon  a  subject  which 
is  fidrly  within  its  charactenatic  powers,  yet  it  is 
not  in  the  ordinary  sense  a  court  of  equity,  and 
cannot  intervene  in  that  class  of  cases  which 
are  peoallu>l3r  paased  npmi  in  such  a  court; 
and  though  it  const nies  the  contracts  and 
obligations  of  parties  before  it  less  strictly 
Aan  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  will  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  contracts  or  incMleratc  ex- 
orbitant demands,  yet  it  will  not  assume  to 
go  further  and  grant  purely  equitable  relief. 
Thus  it  cannot  entertain  a  bill  for  the  specific 
performance  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a 
shi|».  for  the  execution  of  a  trust,  for  the  cor- 
rection of  a  mistake,  or  the  refonnation  of  an 
instrument,  on  that  ground,  or  grunt  relief 
against  f^aud ;  and  it  was  even  expresdy  held 
tliat  it  cannot  in  general  order  an  account- 
ing between  part  owners,  or  aid  in  cases  of 
mortgage  of  a  ship  so  as  to  decree  foreclosure, 
or  v.'-.t  title  in  tlie  mort^gcc  Upon  a  sale.  The 
court  in  its  o<|uitable  spirit  will  also  disregard 
technicalities  in  procedure,  and  looks  at  the 
matter  rather  than  the  form,  to  the  end  that 
the  party  entitled  to  it  sltall  receive  substantial 
justice  without  regard  to  formal  irregularities 
or  defects. — in  the  United  States  there  are  no 
conrta  which  possess  an  admiralty  iurisdletkn 
•olely.  Itiaexeroiaedinalleaaeaby  the  ibd- 
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oral  courts,  as  r  branch  and  part  of  tlio  full 

Sjwers  delegatod  to  them.  The  original  juris- 
otion  is  vested  exolofliTely  in  the  district 
courts.  From  those  appeals  lie  to  the  cir- 
cuit coart^  in  admiralty  and  maritime  causes 
when  the  matter  in  dispate  exoeeda  the  value 
of  $oO,  and  from  these  to  the  snpreme  court 
when  it  exceeds  the  value  of  $3,000.  Upon 
an  appeal  in  admiralty  to  tiie  circuit  court, 
unlike  the  course  in  ptich  proceeding's  in  other 
courts,  the  parties  may  havo  the  whole  cause 
heard  de  novo,  and  the  cause  is  not  in  tact 
re»  nffjf/difatn  or  finally  decided  until  mrh 
apptui  if*  waived  or  sentence  is  reached  in  the 
appellate  coort.  The  case  may  therefore  go 
before  the  circuit  court  upon  the  naino  testi- 
mony taken  below,  or  the  parties  may  intro- 
dnoe  ntow  evidence  there  and  havo  all  the  pro- 
ceedings as  well  of  fact  as  of  law  in  the  court 
below  reviewed.  And  even  the  supreme  court, 
sitting  on  an  admiralty  appeal,  is  very  liberal  in 
permitting  amendments  and  additions ;  and  if 
justice  require  that  the  pleadinjrs  be  refonuod  or 
a  new  claim  brought  into  the  case,  that  court 
will  refer  the  cause  back  to  the  circuit  court 
for  this  purpose.  But  in  repard  to  ajijieals 
brought  up  on  the  same  testimony  presented 
below,  the  snpreme  court  has  lately  declined 
to  reverse  decisions  as  to  matters  of  fact  in 
which  the  district  and  circuit  courts  have 
agroeii. — The  practice  of  the  admiralty  courts 
is  siniple,  and  their  procedure  direct  and  expe- 
ditious, and  intolerant  of  technicalities;  their 
administration  of  the  law  is  liberal  and  equi- 
table, trusting  rather  to  the  matter  than  to  the 
form,  and  seeking  always  to  insure  quick  rem- 
edies and  to  give  relief  upon  tlie  actual  merits 
of  the  case.  The  practice  is  regulated  in  some 
of  its  details  by  rules  framed  by  the  district 
courts.  They  differ  somewhat  in  the  different 
districts,  bnt  not  materially.  The  forms  of 
proceedings  are  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
Koman  civil  law  as  it  has  been  fashioned  in 
European  courts,  and  especially  in  European 
courts  of  admiralty.  Tho  suit  is  instituted  by 
the  filing  of  a  libel,  which  is  a  mere  statement 
in  the  simplest  narrative  form  of  the  libellant's 
cause  of  action.  Upon  this  tho  court  issues  its 
process  directing  the  marshal,  in  an  action  an 
personam,  either  simply  to  call  the  defendant 
into  court  to  answer,  or,  if  such  process  be 
prayed  for,  to  arrest  him  or  attach  his  goods ; 
or  if  tiie  rait  is  in  rem,  it  directs  the  marshal 
to  take  the  thin^;  into  his  custrKly.  and  to  give 
doe  notice  to  all  persons  claiming  it  to  come 
and  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  con- 
demned ;  the  theory  of  the  proceeding  in  rem 
being  that  the  thing  proceeded  against,  rather 
than  any  person,  is  to  satisfy  the  libellant's  ac- 
tion. The  defendant  puts  in  an  answer,  and  if 
he  is  the  owner  of  the  thing  proceeded  against 
in  an  action  in  fwn,  he  pats  in  also  a  claim  to 
the  pro].erty.  and  may  remove  the  hold  of  the 
court  upon  it  by  giving  a  b<md  for  its  value. 
In  matten  of  ocwtraeti  the  .oanse  is  bnmg^t  to 
ft  hearing  belbre  the  Jaoge;  and  previous  to  the 
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final  hearing  by  the  court  the  evidence  of  wit- 
I  nesses  about  to  leave  the  district,  as  for  ex- 
ample of  sailors  or  officers  of  ships,  may  be 
!  taken  out  of  court  before  its  commissioners. 
ADHIRAm'  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  Tacif- 
ic,  N.  E.  of  New  Guinea,  between  lat.  2*  and 
8.,  and  Ion.  140°  and  148'  E.    They  «-onsi.st  of 
I  one  large  island,  Admiralty  or  Basko,  in  the 
centre  of  the  group,  between  50  and  60  ra.  long. 
'  one  (Matthew)  of  about  1  lTs<i.  m..  I'O  m.  X.  K., 
;  and  20  or  30  nmch  smaller  ones.    They  arc  gca- 
I  eraily  low  and  fertile,  thongb  Baako  haa  higfa 
'  mountains,  and  abound  in  cocoanut  trees.  Tm  > 

inhabitants  are  nearly  black,  well  funned,  and 
'  of  go(Hl  features,  and  go  almost  naked.  Tho 
i.slands  were  discovered  in  Itilil  by  a  Dutch 
navigator,  Cornelius  Schooten  (hence  some- 
times called  Schooten^s  islands),  rediscovered 
in  17t'>7  by  Carteret,  who  gave  them  the 
present  name,  and  havo  been  very  seldom 
visited  since,  access  being  difficult  on  ftooonat 
of  the  coral  reefs  which  surround  them. 

ADMONITION)  a  part  of  tuieieut  church  dis- 
cipline.   If  Uie  offence  was  of  ft  privftto  nature,  ' 
tho  warning  was  given  in  private;  otherwise 
j  before  the  assembled  church.    If  the  person 

censured  did  not  ftiiMDd  his  Wfty8»  ezoomniinii-  ! 
I  cation  followed. 

'     ADOBE  nOL'^kES,  dwellings  built  of  uubamt 
brick,  in  common  use  in  Mexico,  ToKfts,  and 
Central  America.    Adobe  bricks  are  made  of 
loamy  earth,  containing  about  two  thirds  tine 
sand  and  one  third  clayey  du.st,  which  under 
the  action  of  the  sun  becomes  a  hard,  compact  . 
mai^s,  without  a  crack.    Four  men  generally  '] 
work  at  the  making  of  these  bricks,  one  to  mix 
the  mass,  two  to  carry  it  in  a  hand-barrow, 
which  is  sprinkled  with  finely  powdered  dry 
manure  or  dust  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  one  | 
to  mould  the  prepared  snbstance  into  bricks,  j 
The  moulds  are  aouble,  each  16  to  18.  inches 
long,  9  to  12  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick, 
and  have  projecting  handles  at  each  end,  bat  | 
no  bottom,  the  brick  being  deposited  on  the  < 
surface  of  the  ground,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously levelled ;  and  the  adobes  are  carefully 
turned  on  the  edge,  and  left  to  harden  in  tlie 
sun.    They  are  laid  with  mud  mortar,  made 
from  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  wall;  and  on 
the  completion  of  every  two  feet  of  the  strae-  ' 
I  ture,  an  interval  of  one  week  is  allowed  for 
drying,  and  a  similar  apace  of  time  between 
the  completion  of  the  waUs  and  fixing  of  the  I 
roof.    The  housi's  are  usually  one  story  high, 
and  the  inside  plastered  before  the  roof  b  pat  ^ 
on,  BO  that  it  may  dry  with  the  walla.  An 
adobe  house  costs  little  ;  it  is  warmer  in  winter 
I  and  cooler  in  snmmer  than  either  wood  ur 
I  brick,  and  its  duration  is  extraordinary,  ftdobe 

houses  ')()  feet  high  being  iu  exi.stence  whlek  I 
j  have  stood  for  more  than  a  century. 
I  AMUWH.  L  Jeha,  an  English  advocate 
and  author,  born  in  London  in  IT^.ti,  died  July 
1  16,  lti4d.  He  studied  in  London,  was  admitted 
I  ftttoraejr  and  solicitor  in  1790^  and  waa  called 
'  to  the  bar  in  1807.    He  soon  ohtained  the 
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dttracter  of  an  adroit,  ekilfal  connsellor,  and 
practise*!  chietiy  at  tlw  Old  Balky  in  criminal 
cases.  His  forensic  r»ji)ulatiuu  \va?  nut  fully 
established  till  1820,  when,  on  XW-  trial  of  the 
•'Cdto  street  conspirators,"  he  defended  Ar- 
thur Thistlewood,  charged  with  higli  treason, 
with  marked  ability,  though  his  client  was 
C0Dricte<l.  From  that  time  his  practice  at  the 
bar  was  large  and  lucrative,  but  nis  warmth  of 
temper  frequently  led  him  into  undignified 
sqaabblea.  Ilia  reports  are  referred  to  as 
anthoritj.  His  principal  works  are :  **  The 
History  of  England  fnnii  the  Accession  of 
George  UL"  (3  vols.}  1805,  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion enlariged  to  7  vols.,  bnt  still'  unfinished, 
apiHiircd  shurtly  before  his  death),  and  "Bio- 
graphical Memuird  of  the  French  Kuvolutiou.'" 
See  "Recollections  of  John  Adolphns,"  by  his 
daoirht.-r  f  1S71).  n,  Jehi  Leycest«r,  a  bnrri>tcr, 
aoB  of  the  preceding,  highly  distinguished  him- 
sdf  at  nie  nniTersitj  of  Oxford,  and  pnbliahod 
in  July,  1821,  a  work  which  Lockhart  says 
was  read  with  eager  curio:iity  and  delight  by 
the  pnUie,  with  mneb  diversion,  besides,  by 
his  [Sir  W.  Scott's]  friends,  and  whidi  Scott 
himself  must  have  gone  throu^li  with  a  very 
odd  mixture  of  emotions."  This  book  is  en- 
titled "Letters  to  Pvicliard  Ilelier,  E-i,.,  con- 
taining cnttcal  remarks  on  the  neried  of 
novels  beginidnK  with  Waverley,  and  an  at- 
t™[it  to  ascertain  their  antlior."  The  purpose 
ef  tliii  book  was  to  prove,  from  Scott's  ac- 
Imowledged  writings,  an  t  tVoin  other  known 
circmnstancos  conmctitl  with  h\<  pcr<'onal  his- 
tory and  positiou,  that  he  and  none  other  could 

be  the  author,  sole  and  unassisted,  of  tiie  Wa- 

verlev  novels. 

ADOLPHIS  FREDERICK,  of  IIolstein-Eutin, 
kinfTof  Sweden,  born  May  14,  1710,  die<l  Feb. 
12, 1771.  In  1727  he  was  elected  prince-bishop 
of  Lftheck  as  successor  of  his  fattier.  On  the 
death  of  hi.s  cousin  Charles  Freih  rick,  duke  of 
UoUtein-Gottorp,  in  17'M,  Adolphus  Frederick 
became  the  administrator  of  his  possessions 
during  the  minority  of  his  son,  afterward 
Peter  III.  of  Kusaia.  The  king  of  Sweden, 
Frederick  of  the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  beinp 
childless,  and  the  young  duke  of  Htdstein- 
Gottorp  having  declined  to  become  heir  appa- 
ll at  a  time  when  he  hoped  to  saccced  to  the 
throne  of  Hossiiv,  it  was  decided  in  174.'5,  by 
muc  of  the  treaty  of  Abo  between  Rassia  anil 
Sweden,  that  Adoiphns  Frederick  shonid  occn- 
jiy  the  pO'^itioI|,  so  that  it  ini^,'lit  be  at  all  events 
vesited  in  the  IloUteiu  family.  The  grand- 
niother  of  Adoiphns  having  been  a  daughter  of 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  this  circumstance  w;i> 
also  regarded  as  favorable  to  his  election,  whieli 
was  ratified  by  the  Swedish  diet  on  Jnly  8, 
IT43.  In  J 744  ho  married  l.(iuiae  Ulrike,  a  sis- 
ter of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he  ascended  the 
Swedish  throne  April  6,  1761,  on  the  death  of 
Kin;;  Frederick.  The  aristc^cracy  beinjr  favor- 
al^lc  to  France,  Sweden  was  dragged  into  the 
wren  years'  war  agidnst  Pmaria;  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  queen  to  oppoeo  this  policy 
TOl.  L — 9 


resulted  only  in  bringing  the  rin;;ieaders  a^'ainst 
the  aristocracy  to  the  scalFold  (I7r)i';).  The 
council  of  state  sided  with  the  aristocracy 
a^'ainst  the  crown,  and  it  was  only  after  tho 
king's  thronteningto  abdicate  that  the  Swedish 
diet  consentetl  to  sustain  his  rights  and  jtrotect 
him  against  the  afzgressions  of  the  nobles.  Ho 
was  an  upright  prince,  but  by  his  meekness  he 
encouraged  the  schemes  of  France  and  her  al- 
lies among  the  ncd>ility.  He  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  hb  son  Gustavns  IIL 

ADOLPIIVS  OF  HiSSAV,  a  German  sovereign, 
born  about  125'i.  fell  in  battle  near  AVorm-.  .hdy 
i  2,  1298.    lie  was  the  second  son  of  Walram 
Iv.,  eoont  of  Nassan,  and  was  distingnished 
for  valor  in  the  service  of  BiKbilph  of  llapsburg. 
j  On  the  death  of  the  latter  he  was,  at  tne  sug- 
I  gestion  of  the  arohhiahop  of  Mentz,  onanT* 
moinly  elected  as  his  snccessur  ("May  10,  1202), 
in  place  of  iJudolph's  son  and  heir  Albert.  He 
WAS  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  king  of 
CJerniiiny,  J(mc  24,  1292.  but  not  in  Konie  ns 
I  emperor.    Adolphus  disjxraced  Inmself  by  ac-- 
I  cepting  an  English  subsidy  of  £100,000  f»>r 
j  joininu'  in  the  war  against  France,  anil  by  back- 
ing out  of  the  bargain  without  restorint'  the 
money.  He  farther  lost  caste  by  his  im  n  eiiary 
'  but  fruitless  transactions  with  the  l!ind;.'rnve 
Albrechl  of  Tiiurinfria  for  the  acquisition  of  his 
territory.    The  archbishop  of  Mentz.  in  con- 
I  cert  with  Albert  of  Austria,  cnusid  A(lo1phn<; 
j  to  be  arroigned  before  the  college  of  eleetoriU 
I  princes.   On  his  declining  to  M>mply  witli  the 
smnmons,  hii  deposition  was  ]>roclaimed.  Juno 
2:>,  \'2W.    But  Adolphus  iijipealed  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  arms.     The  rivals  met.  with 
their  respective  armie-^,  between  the  vill:i;re4 
:  of  (n"dllu'ini  and  llosentlial,  near  Worms.  Adoi- 
I  phus  fell,  hit  in  the  face,  as  was  reported  at 
'  the  tune,  by  the  hince  of  Albert,  whose  coni- 
'  panions  gave  huu  the  death  blow.  Uncler 
Henry  VH.  lus  remains  were  placed  beside 
I  those  of  his  succe<«sor  Albert  I.,  in  the  vault  of 
j  German  sovereigns  at  Sjiire. 
I     ADONAI,  one  of  the  appellations  of  the  Sn« 
preme  Being  in  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures,  signi- 
fying Lord,  or  my  Lord.    The  Jews,  who 
refrain  from  uttering  tlio  name  of  Jehovah, 
1  pronoimce  Adonai  in  its  place  where  it  occurs 
'  m  the  Hebrew  text,  in  which  they  hare  also 
substituted  the  vowels  of  Ailotiiii  lor  those 
j  of  the  name,  tlius  rendcrins  the  right  pronun- 
cia^on  of  the  latter  donbtfm. 

ADOMA,  fea^its  anciently  luM  in  honor  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  They  last^ed  two  days; 
thenrst  was  spent  in  tears  and  hunentationa, 
the  second  in  mirth  and  fea-ting.  The  festival 
typified  the  dying  and  resurrection  of  nature. 

ADOinB,  in  Oreek  mythology,  a  beantifhl 
youth  beloved  by  Venus.     Accortling  to  the 
account  received  from  the  cyclic  poet  Panyasis, 
he  WM  the  son  of  Theiaa,,  Idng  of  Assyria,  and 
j  lti>  <1.iUL']iter  Sitiyrna.    Venus,  discoverintr  the 
1  beauty  of  the  child,  hid  him  in  a  chest,  which 
she  intrusted  to  ProeeriNne.    Hence  resulted 
I  the  dilute  between  these  goddesses  as  to 
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which  (jf  tlicm  Adonis  should  !>elong  to,  which 
was  settled  by  the  judfjiment  of  Jupiter  that  he 
should  remala  with  each  of  them  an  equal  part 
of  each  year.  Adonis  died  of  a  wound  received 
from  a  wild  boar  in  the  Idalian  woods,  and  the 
sorrow  of  Venus  for  his  loss  was  so  ffreat  tliat 
the  pods  allowed  his  return  to  earth  for  ax 
months  of  every  year  to  console  her. 

AD0PTIi9iI,  a  Christian  sect  in  Spain,  found- 
ed by  Elipandns,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  near  the  close  of  the 
8tii  centoiy.  They  affirmed  tliat  Jesns  was 
rcjilly  tho  son  of  God  only  in  his  divine  ntituro, 
and  the  son  of  God  by  adoption  merely  in  bis 
hiiin&n  natnre.  So  long  as  they  confined  their 
etVurtr.  t't  spreading  their  views  in  the  Moham- 
medan territory,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
new  eeet  Bat  when,  fhrongh  the  efforts  of 
Felix,  whose  dloi-eso  belonged  to  the  Prankish 
•mpire,  aido|>tiani8m  began  to  spread  in  the 
dominion  of  Charlemagne,  the  subject  was 
broupht  to  the  notice  of  tliat  emperor,  and  the 
Bjnoa  of  Katisbon  (7U2)  condemned  it  as  a  re- 
newal of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  Felix  recanted, 
and  ronfirmcd  his  recantation  before  Po[>o 
Adrian  in  Rome.  But  after  his  return  to  Urgel 
be  reaffirmed  his  adoptian  views.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Charlemagne  Alcuin  wrote  an  epi^tle 
to  Felix  against  adoptianism.  This  .step,  how- 
ever, had  no  results ;  on  the  contrary,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Sf>;ini>h  bishops  declared  their  aproe- 
meut  with  Felii^  A  new  synod  convened  at 
Frankfort  (794)  ratified  the  decrees  of  Ratis- 
bon  against  adoptiani.>^in.  Finally.  Archbi.shop 
Leidrad  of  Lyons  prevailed  upon  Felix  in  TD9 
to  appear  bcnbre  a  synod  at  Aiz-Ia-Chapclle, 
when,  ntter  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject with  Alcuin,  be  once  more  recanted.  Felix 
was  now  committed  to  the  chaive  of  Leidrad  at 

Lyons,  wberi-  In- died  inSlH.  Klipandus  never 
retracted  his  opinions,  but  soon  alter  his  death 
the  sect  became  earllnot.  Adoptiaidam  was  &e 
first  important  theological  controversy  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ  originating  in  the 
western  ennrob. 

ADOPTTOX,  the  takinjr  of  another's  child  as 
one's  own,  still  regulated  by  law  in  Germany 
and  France,  as  it  was  in  Rome.  Where  the 
j)arty  adopted  is  under  age.  and  actoally  under 
the  parents'  nower,  it  is  called  adoption 
proper;  bnt  where  it  is  of  age,  »ui  jurh,  ad- 
rogation. Tlio  abstrnet  rule  that  adoption 
must  imitate  nature,  though  derivable  from 
regulations  of  the  Roman  law,  snob  as  that 
forbidding  eunuchs  to  adopt,  and  that  re- 

Siiriug  tho  adopter  to  be  at  least  18  years 
der  than  the  adopted,  is  not  fnlly  carried 
out,  since  by  the  same  law  those  incapable  of 
procreation  may  adopt.  In  Germany,  while 
the  child  is  more  completely  absorbed  into  the 
family  of  the  adopter  than  he  was  in  Rome, 
numerous  subtle  distinctions  have  been  en- 
prat^  ed  uiton  this  title  of  the  law;  while  the 
Code  Xiij'oU'on  admits  a<loption  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  A  prerequisite  to  adoption  in 
Borne  was  leave  from  the  college  of  prieata; 


in  Germany  the  sanction  of  the  prince  or 
judge  is  required.  In  Texas,  a  person  mar 
adopt  another  to  be  his  legal  heir  by  filing  a 
statement,  authenticated  like  a  deed,  express- 
ing his  intention  so  to  do,  with  the  county 
clerk,  thereby  entitling  him  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  legal  heir,  except  that  if 
the  adopter  have  a  legitimate  child  or  children, 
the  mlopted  shall  in  no  case  inherit  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  testamentary  estate  of  the 
adopter.  In  several  of  the  states  adoption  Las 
been  made  the  subject  of  recent  statates;  for 
example,  in  Illinois  (1807)  and  Kansas  (1868). 
Tho  proceeding  under  these  acts  is  in  genoal 
similar  to .  that  which  has  existed  for  a  hog 
time  in  Massachu.'^etts.  In  that  state,  tUf 
person  may  present  a  petition  to  the  probtte 
court  for  the  adoption  of  a  child  not  b»  own, 
and,  if  di sired,  for  a  change  of  the  rliilil's 
name.  If  tlie  petitioner  has  a  husband  or 
wife,  the  application  will  not  be  entertahied 
by  the  court  unless  such  hu.sband  or  wife  join 
in  it,  The  consent  of  the  child's  parents^  or 
of  the  survivor  of  them,  must  be  procured  in 
writing;  or  if  it  has  no  parent,  its  L-^nar^iun 
or  next  of  kin  or  some  person  af)poioted  bjr 
the  court  must  give  the  reqoistte  coosent. 
And  the  adoption  will  not  be  sanctioned  with- 
out the  child's  consent,  if  it  ia  more  than  14 
years  old.  The  child  thus  adopted,  (of  all 
pur[)oses  of  inheritance,  and  in  respect  to  ul! 
tho  other  legal  couseouences  and  incidents  uf 
the  natural  relationship  of  parent  and  child,  is 
deemed  the  ( hild,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
the  person  who  adopts  it,  except  that  it  shall 
not  UAic  projierty  hmited  to  tne  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  new  parents,  nor  coming  frcri 
their  collateral  kindred.  An  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  probate  court  upon  the  petition 
lies  in  favor  of  either  tbc  [K-fitioner  or  tlie 
child  to  the  supreme  court;  and  any  persuo 
interested  who  had  not  aetnal  iM^ee  of  the 
proceeding  may  apply  within  a  year  tor  a 
reversal  of  the  order  of  the  probate  court.  In 
Louisiana  the  proceedings  are  more  Hke  those 
of  tho  civil  law.  The  person  adopting  liinft 
be  at  least  40  yeara  old,  and  at  least  15  ycori 
older  than  the  person  adopted.  Married 
sons  must  concur  about  the  a<loption. 

ADOCR  (anc.  Atcrnut)^  a  river  in  the  S.  ^V. 
of  France,  about  180  m.  in  length,  70  of  which 
are  navigable.  Its  course  is  nearly  semi- 
circular. It  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  tlows 
through  the  departments  of  lIautes-Pyr6nK'S 
Oors,  and  T.andes,  and  emjities  into  the  bay  oi 
Biscay,  a  little  below  Bayonne.  Though  many 
streams  unite  with  it,  its  volume  of  water  m 
small,  excei)t  duriuL'  tlie  nieltitiLT  of  the  snows 
in  tho  Pyrenees,  when  it  olicn  inundates  the 
surrounding  country. 

AIM)W1,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of^  Abys- 
sinia, capital  of  Tigr6,  about  145  m.  X.  £• 
Gondar;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  is  the  gr^aj 
dojiot  of  tlie  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  siUt,  and 
slaves,  between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
The  ehief  nunafhotnrea  are  of  cotton. 
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iSliSTEi  (Gr.  'ASpiartia.  she  whom  none 
cm  CKftpe).  in  Greek  mTthologx,  ft  goddeas  of 

jo«t  retribution,  like  Xeinesi?,  or,  according  tO 
fane  of  tbe  poct^  identical  with  her. 

aunts,  a  legendaiy  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
Urtory  of  ancient  Greece.     His  fatluT  was 
Tilrfki,  king  of  Aivos.   Being  expelled  from 
iifM,  be  took  Tvrage  In  Wcyon,  and  there 
aeoe«ded  to  the  throne,  and  instituted  the  ' 
yoBMa  games.    He  was  8abse<|aentljr  re-  j 
Mnd  to  me  native  citj,  and  mamed  one  of  j 
his danghter*  to  Pnlynif.  s,  non  of  (Edi|)us  and 
brother  of  Eteocles,  who  had  been  deprived  j 
br  the  latter  of  his  share  in  the  reign  over  | 
laebe?.  lie  now  formed  a  unir.n  of  Greek 
beroM  to  restore  bis  son-in-law  to  his  throne,  1 
ni  led  the  ftmed  expedition  of  the  *'  seven  I 
fcrsin^t  Thebe«,''  the  abundant  tlierne  of  later 
tn^ij.  AdrastQs  alone  survived,  saved  by 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse  Arion.    Ten  years  j 
i«tar  he  prompted  the  seven  mn^  of  the  de-  [ 
iVtted  heroes  to  renew  the  war.    Their  expe- 
dition, known  as  tliat  of  the  epigoid  or 
'l'~vnlants.  >«ft  out  with  promises  of  success 
ir-  ra  tlie  oracle,  and  ended  with  the  capture 
as  l  complete  demolition  of  Thebes.   The  son 
»f  A<lra8tns  wns  the  only  Arj^ive  that  fell,  and 
Ailrastus  himself  soon  after  died  of  griet  j 

inil,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  | 
prorinfe  of  Rovifro,  on  the  canale  Hianro.  be- 
twKD  die  mouths  of  the  Adige  and  Po,  :iO  ra.  , 

bjW.  of  Venice;  pop.  13,000.    The  inun-  | 
dstion  of  these  rivers  gradually  rendered  tfie 
tfmtTj  oninbabitable,  and  their  deposit  ot 
Mtl  ceased  the  sea  to  recede  until  the  town,  ' 
Uicienfly  a  seaport,  is  now  14  m.  inlan<l.  It 
babi^liop's  See,  and  has  a  celebrated  museuin 
of  Etruscan  and   Roman  anticpiities.  The 
niin^  f.f  ancit-nt  .\dria,  or  Hadria,  foumled  by  I 
tht-  Emi*rans.  lie  S.  of  the  mo<lern  town.  The  i 
Ci-  II'     the  Adriatic  sea  is  derived  from  it. 

limUX,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Lenawee 

.  Mich.,  on  the  S.  branch  of  the  Raisin 
river,  and  on  til.-  Mit  higan  Soutliem  railway, 
74  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Detroit;  pop,  in  1870, 
in  mo,  fi,213.    The  city  is  well  built 

'  I'iv..!.  anfl  liirhted  with  gas.  It  com- 
ia«al«  the  trade  of  an  extensive  grain-growing 
'WO.  The  stream  on  which  it  is  situated 
firaishes  good  water  power.  Tlie  prteeipal 
industrial  establishments  are:  a  car  factory 
fmploring  250  men,  a  brasa  foundery  employ- 
■ l"*'.  two  iron  founderlea,  two  sash  factories, 
t»o  j.laninr  mills,  two  organ  factories,  and 
^hwe  tlonr  mills.  The  city  iK)S8esse8  a  fine 
nwojunent  to  the  memory  of  77  citizens  of 
Adrian  who  fell  in  the  civil  war.  There  are 
tlwen  churches  and  live  public  school  houses. 
Adrian  college,  founded  in  1859  by  the  Protest- 
Mt  Methodists,  admits  both  sexes,  and  has  an 
attendance  of  ahout  160  students, 
Tbe  rentnil  union  school  bniMSiig  la  one  of  the 
BBMtinthe  West,  Three  papers  are  published 
■^one  monthly  (educational),  one  weekly, 
ad  one  daily  and  weekly.  The  first  house  in  j 
A<iriiB,  a  teg  dwelliitg,  was  boUt  in  1826.  The  1 


village  was  laid  out  in  1828,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  city  ^  1868. 

IDBIAN,  a  Roman  emperor.    S.-o  TIadriax. 

ADRIAN,  the  name  of  several  uopes.  L  Bora 
at  Rome,  succeeded  Stephen  1 V.  in  77S,  died 
Dec.  25,  7U5.  DiHidi-rius,  king  of  the  T.oin- 
bards,  having  invaded  the  provinces  which 
Pepin  had  preaented  to  tbe  Roman  see,  Adrian 
soli«  ited  the  assistjince  of  Charlemagne,  who 
entered  Italy,  and  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
Lombards  m  774.  In  return  uie  Prankish 
conqueror  received  fnnn  Adrian  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy  and  patrician  of  iiome.  In  791 
Rome  was  inundated  by  the  Til>er,  when 
A'lri.in  distributed  provisions  in  boat.s.  ITo 
also  rebuilt  the  fortiti cations  of  Rome.  II. 
Bora  at  Rome,  succeeded  Nicholaa  I.  in  867, 
and  died  in  872.  He  had  been  marrie<l,  but 
left  his  wife  to  live  in  celibacy.  During  hia 
pontificate  the  schism  between  the  Oreek  and 
Latin  churches  was  begim  by  the  secession  of 
Photius,  patrinn  h  of  Constantinople.  III.  Born 
at  Rome,  was  made  popo  in  H84,  and  died  in  885, 
on  his  way  to  tlie  diet  at  Wonns.  IV.  N'lcno- 
LAS  Breakspeab,  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  filled  the  papal  chair,  became  iM)po  in  n  r)4, 
and  died  in  Sfi)tcmber,  1159.  He  is  said  to 
have  left  England  a.s  a  beggar,  be<>ame  a  monk 
Mid  afterward  ablK)t  of  St.  liufus  in  Rome,  and 
was  made  cardinal  bishop  of  Albano  by 
Eugenios  III.,  who  sent  him  as  his  apostle  or 
legate  to  Norway  an<l  Denmark.  On  the  death 
of  Aniistasius  IV.  he  wa.*i,  mach  against  his 
will,  elected  popo.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a 
state  of  graat  OOnAiaion,  resulting  from  tiio 
rifnrrniitory  preaching  of  Arnold  of  Hrosciii. 
Immediately  utter  l)is  election  he  placed  Rome 
under  interdict,  prohibited  all  religkma  aer* 
vices,  and  banished  Arnold,  who  was  subse- 
quently surrendered  on  Adrian's  demand  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  tried  and  executed 
at  Home.  Shortly  afterward  Adrian  crowned 
Frederick  emperor  of  Germany;  but  some 
trifling  diq>nte  occurring  aa  to  the  fbrma  to  be 
observed  in  the  ceremony,  a  general  conflict 
took  place  between  the  Roman  and  German 
troops,  in  whU^  man  y  1  i  %  t  s  were  lost  Adrian 
afterward  bornme  iin  nl'.  rd  in  nnmernns  qiinr- 
rels  with  Frvderick,  wliich  was  the  origin  of  that 
bitter  enmity  between  the  papal  see  and  the 
Ifohenstaufens,  which  ended  only  with  the 
fall  of  the  latter.  V.  A  (ienoese,  succeed e<l 
Innocent  V.  in  1270,  and  died  five  weeks  after 
his  electi»)n.  VI.  Son  of  an  obscure  mechanic 
of  Utrecht  named  Boeyens,  born  in  1459,  died 
8ept  24,  1523.  He  was  known  only  by  tho 
name  of  Adrian,  was  educated  at  T.ouvain,  and 
became  professor  of  theology  there  and  vice 
chancellor  of  the  oniyersity.  Maximilian  I. 
chose  liim  as  jtreceptor  of  his  grandson 
(Charles  V.),  and  sub>equently  sent  him  as 
ambassador  U)  Spain,  where  he  became  bishop 
of  Tortosa,  After  the  death  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand (1510)  ho  shared  the  regency  with  Cardi- 
nal Ximenes,  and  in  1517  was  made  cardinal. 
On  the  departure  of  ChArlea  V.  for  QermaAy 
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in  1619  Adrian  was  loft  sole  governor,  and 

showed  remarkable  fiH  l  lriicss  in  his  treatinent 
of  a  powerful  insurrection  (vior  of  the  eoin- 
mnnitiM,  or  of  the  holy  league)  caused  by 
oppressive  tnxts,  and  especially  by  the  ex- 
cessive  favors  showcTeil  upon  the  Flemings, 
but  which  was  finally  Mij)[)rts>L<l  liv  a  council 
appointed  by  Churhs  V.  lie  wuii  elected  pope 
in  lo22,  as  successor  of  Leo  X.,  and  entered 
Rome  Aug.  31.  The  nmplidtj  which  he  in- 
troduce<l  at  tlic  papal  court,  contracted  with 
tlie  magniticeucfc  of  his  predecessor,  excited 
contempt  and  discontent  among  the  people; 
while  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  liis  hn- 
mility  in  acknowledging  the  errors  of  the 
papaoj  while  dealing  with  the  sdiism  of 
Luther,  were  very  dtstastcful  to  the  clcrg'y. 
llu  was  the  author  of  several  pious  works,  in 
one  of  which,  pnblisiied  after  his  acceaaon, 

thoai^  written  previously,  la-  held  that  a 
might  err  even  in  matters  of  faith. 

Al)KIAi\OPLi:  (ane.  Uadrianopolis ;  Turk. 
E^lirnili;  Vr.  Aii'/rl/mp/,  },  a  city  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  Edirueh, 
ntnated  on  the  ICaritza  (the  ancient  Ilebrus), 
in  ancient  Tlirace,  about  I  '-U  m.  X.  W.  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  population  is  variously  esti- 
mated from  100,000  to  150.000,  at  least  one 
third  of  whom  arc  {Ireek>,  and  tlie  rest  Turks, 
Armenians.  Jews,  Franks.  Arc.  The  scenery 
of  the  city  i>  beautiful;  the  gardens  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maritzu  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Ilisekel,  inhabite<l  by  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants, are  delightful ;  but  the  interior  of  the 
straggling  city  is.  like  that  of  iiio<t  Turkish 
towns,  dirty  and  doolate.  Even  the  i>iciur- 
esque  effeet  of  the  4o  mosques,  among  which 
is  tlie  famous  one  of  .'^elim  11.,  built  of  ma- 
terials furnished  by  tlie  ruins  of  Famagosta  in 
Cyprus,  is  unpaired  by  the  wretched  surround- 
ings. The  most  capacious  l>a/aar,  named  after 
AH  Pasha,  is  the  centre  of  tra<le.  which  is  con- 
ndenble,  the  city  being  the  focus  of  the  whole 
of  Thrace.  It  is  also  the  re-.iilence  of  a  gov- 
ernor general,  a  Cireek  aniibishop,  foreign 
consuls,  and  missionaries.  Wool,  sUks,  cot- 
ton, dyestutfs,  carpet^.  o|tinm,  and  attar  of 
roses  arc  the  principal  articles  of  conmierce. 
Quince  preserve  is  one  of  Hbe  special  ])rodu(-ts 
of  Adrianople. — The  town  wa^  f 'iui<!e<l  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  soon  attaiue<l  ;;i  eat  com- 
mercial and  military  importance.  It  was  the 
scene  of  famous  encounters  in  the  times  of  the 
Romans,  the  Byzantine  eujpire,  and  the  cru- 
sades. Frederick  liarburo.ssa  concluded  a  treaty 
there  in  1190  with  the  (t reeks,  and  Ikldwin  1. 
was  defeated  and  captured  in  the  city  in  1205 
by  the  Ibd^rariaai.  Taken  by  the  sultan  Mu- 
rad  L  in  13G1,  it  remained  the  Turkish  capital 
until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  14.j3. 
Charles  XII,  spent  some  time  in  1713  in  the 
neighboring  castle  of  Timurtash,  previous  to 
his  rending  at  Deraotika.  In  18J9  Adrianople 
wa-^  cai>tured  by  the  Rus.sian  general  Diebit^ch. 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  there  on  Sept. 
14, 1829,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in  virtue 


I  of  which  the  Danubian  principalities  were  re- 
]  stored  to  the  Porte.    Tlie  Pruth.  and  from  its 
I  moutli  the  Danube,  were  made  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  bonndariee 
of  their  respective  Asiatic  f>08sessions  were 
I  agreed  upon.    Ru.ssia  obtained  the  privilege  of 
!  trading  with  all  parus  of  the  Turki.sh  empire^ 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  Pluck  sea, 
,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  upon  the  same  terui.s  \\  itli  tl. 
'  most  favored  nations,  beaidea  a  full  indemnity 
for  her  war  expenses. 
AMUATIC  SEA,  the -portion  of  the  ^fediter- 
'  ranean  lying  between  Italy  on  the  and 
Turkey  and  Austria  on  the  E.,  takes  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Adria.    Its  length  from  tl-c 
strait  of  Otranto  (  which  connects  it  witbi  iLo 
Ionian  sea)  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste  i? 
j  about  oOO  m. ;  its  a\  erage  width  about  l.'iO  m., 
whicli,  nortliward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po, 
is  reduced  to  about  CO  m.  by  the  peuiu-iula  of 
Istria.    The  Adriatic  receives  few  rivers  of  im- 
portance, except  the  Adigc  an<l  tlie  Po.  The 
western  coast  is  generally  tiat  ami  swmupy; 
its  htrbori  are  few  and  poiir.    The  eaatani 
shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  numerous 
islands  along  the  I)almatian  coast  furnish  vt's- 
j  sela  a  eafe  shelter  from  storms.   The  north- 
'  western  part  of  the  Adri.'itic  is  known  Vi- 
gulf  of  Wnice,  the  northeastern  as  the  guit 
of  Trieste.    On  the  Neapolitan  coast  lies  the 
gulf  of  Manfrodonia.  mi  the  Dalmatian  the  ^rr.lf 
of  Cattaro,  and  on  the  Albanian  that  of  Drim>. 
\  During  summer  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic 
is  usually  free  from  danger,  but  the  S.E.  win  s 
that  blow  in  winter  prcMluce  disastrous  .^hip- 
wrccks.    Its  depth  between  Dalmatia  and  the 
outlet>  of  the  Po  is  2'2  fathoms;  but  opi)Osite 
I  \'euice.  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
j  gulf  of  Trieste,  it  is  less  than  12  fathoms.  To 
I  the  southward  it  deepens  rai»idly.    Its  water* 
I  are  more  salt  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
tides  are  almost  imperceptible.    There  can  be 
'  Utile  doubt  that  tlie  dimensions  of  the  Adri- 
atic were  formerly  much  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  they  lia\t  In  en  coiitractetl  by  the 
deposits  of  mud  made  by  the  streams  that 
empty  into  it.    On  the  western  coast  several 
lagoons  pro<luced  by  simd  bars  are  being  rai>i  'ly 
transfoniied  into  meadows  by  tliis  proceed.  The 
original  de[ith  of  the  Adriatic  has  nkewiae  beoi 
diminislied  by  the  accumulations  of  sandy  marl 
and  testaceous  incrustations  at  the  bottom. 

ADIXL1.V,  a  town  of  ancient  Palestine,  in  the 
lowlainl  i.l'.Iiidah.  the  seat  of  aCamnmitish  king 
,  before  the  Hebrew  conquest  It  was  fortified 
by  King  Kehohoam.  It»  location,  like  that  of 
the  "cave  of  Adulhun,"  where  Da\  i<l  hid  when 
pursued  by  the  Philistines,  has  not  yet  been 
sufliciently  identified. 

ADIliTERATIO.N,  a  term  anplie'd  to  the  de- 
I  terioration  of  different  articles  of  food,  drups, 
6:c.,  by  mixing  them  with  cheap  and  inferior 
stibstances.   The  microscope  has  become  a  very 
I  important  instrument  in  detecting  traudulcnt 
I  mixtorea.  In  wheat  floor  ft  detecta  tiie  mix- 
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tore  of  vice  floor,  tod  in  fhe  nuutnita  arrow- 
root it  exposes  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
cheap  potato  dour  and  mgo.    In  munturd  and 
mflbe  it  brings  ont  the  peculiar  formd  of  chic- 
cory  root ;  and  in  the  former  tnnneric  hns  been 
detected  by  it,  when  this  wjis  added  only  in 
the  proportion  of       part.    Poisonona  Ingre- 
dients, being  mostly  of  a  mineral  nature,  are 
sabjecta  rather  of  chemical  analysis  than  of 
nderoaoQipic  examination.  There  h  an  instance, 
however,  of  cattle  having  been  poisoned  by 
eating  rape  or  oil  cake,  in  which  were  detected 
by  Dr.  llassiall  tho  ground  seeds  of  the  mustard. 
Chemical  analysis  in  such  a  cose  could  diiK;over 
nothing.    It  is  to  Dr.  Hassall,  tho  author  of 
ectentific  papers  in  the  Tendon  "Lancet,"  and 
of  several  works  on  food  and  its  adulterations, 
that  the  credit  is  principally  due  for  the  prog- 
ress made  in  this  department  of  science,  at 
least  in  its  applications  to  thb  subtjeot.  In 
some  vegetable  powdent,  Dr.  Hassall  hn  ano- 
coo(1.m1  in  detecting  nine  different  vegetable 
prodaotions.    The  mineral  poisona  that  are 
made  use  of  to  give  li^t  oolors  to  eonfeotioo- 
ery,  and  the  fine  green  fihades  to  pickles  and 
to  tea^  are  only  brought  to  view  by  chemical 
•nalyna.        theae,  nowerer,  they  are  tepa- 
nted  quantitatively,  and  in  forms  tliat  nre 
Teoqgniaed  by  every  one.   The  mistaken  taste 
of  Ine  pablie  tor  very  white  bread  leada  the 
baker  to  m  !rct  tho  flour  froUl  which  the  more 
nutritious  portion  of  the  grain  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  the  mQler,  and  to  make  this  flour  alOl 
more  white  he  a<lds  to  if  a  quantity  of  alum. 
Thooffh  the  use  of  this  substance  in  bread  is 
forbidden  by  law  in  England,  it  waa  found  in 
every  one  of  53  8amj)les  that  were  examined 
for  it.    Cheaper  and  less  nutritious  kinds  of 
flonr,  as  of  rice,  potatoes,  com,  beans,  rye,  &c,, 
are  mixed  with  uhcaton  flour,  some  of  which, 
besides  their  direct  etrtct  in  lesi<ening  the  value 
of  Hbn  artiele,  alao  cause  the  broad  to  a?>sorb 
much  more  water,  and  thus  add  tn  it'*  weight 
by  substituting  water  fur  llunr.   Carbonate  and 
aolphate  of  una,  olicate  of  magnesia  in  tho 
form  of  soapstone.  white  clay.  earb'Tiato  of 
magnesia,  bone  dust,  and  bone  ashe.-*,  liavc  all 
Ix-en  detected  in  floor  hi  England.    In  the 
a'lnIt<?ration.s  of  tea,  e«pecifllly  green  tea,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Chine.se  is  taxed  before  it 
leaves  their  country,  and  that  of  the  English 
on  reoei^inff  it  in  their  own.   The  list  of  other 
plants  whicn  furnish  leaves  for  the  tea  chests, 
and  which  are  recognized  by  the  microscope, 
is  too  long  for  repetition  here,  and  so  of  the 
poisonona  raineral  ingredients,  including  arsen- 
ite  of  copper,  which  are  skilftdly  used  to  make 
flood  green  teas  of  nnsalable  black  teaa.  Oat- 
he  Ikret  aomewliat  better,  Its  adnlterKlhig  ndz- 
tures  being  of  a  more  harmless  nature,  such 
as  chioooiT,  aooms,  mangel-wortxel,  peas,  and 
beana,  and  for  fhe  nse  <^  the  poor  in  liOodon 
roa-te<i  horse  liver.  In  an  analysis  made  in  1  k7'2. 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Massacbusetta  board 
of  health,  a  ponnd  package  of  a  mixtora  told  aa 
grond  coffee  waa  foma  to  conti^  no  eoflte 


whatever;  •but  coffee  add  in  bulk  waa  nearly 
always  found  pure.  Sogan  are  more  decidedly 
free  from  adnltMWtloil,  btit  the  brown  sugars, 
as  usually  imported,  are  found  from  tho  acci- 
dentiil  impurities  present,  and  from  the  im- 
mtn-ie  numbers  of  live  animalcules,  to  be  in 
a  state  unfit  for  hmnan  ooosmnption.  Tlie 
wliite  lump  sugars  are  very  pure,  and  any  insol- 
uble substance  like  sand  ciin  I'e  easily  detected. 
No  articles,  however,  have  been  the  subjeota 
of  such  a  reckless  system  of  adulterations  as 
the  colore<l  sugar  confectionery.  Though  ex- 
pected to  be  used  principally  by  children,  the 
colors  painted  upon  the  candies  and  sweet- 
meats are  tho  product  of  virulent  mineral  pol- 
I  sons;  and  it  is  wonderful  what  a  variety  of 
tttese  have  been  made  applicable  to  this  pnr» 
pose.  Their  use,  however,  is  not  now  nearly 
so  great  as  it  was  in  fc»rrner  times,  and  is  dis- 
coontenanoed  by  reputable  dealers  in,  these 
arifdea. — Wince  and  spirits,  ftom  their  hirii 
value  and  general  use,  as  also  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  detecting  the  cheap  mixtures  added 
to  them,  ara  almost  mflvenany  adnlterated  to 
some  extent;  while  many  are  made  up  en- 
tirely of  ingredienta  wholly  foreign  to  the 
country  which  prodnoea  the  gennine  wine. 
The  suhstanres  ad(b'd  \v\\]\  a  view  of  preserv- 
ing wines  are  sometimes  poisons,  lead  and  ecp- 
per  both  being  nsed,  the  former  in  the  atate  ef 
litharge.  Tii  Kngland  the  favorite  port  wine 
is  thus  most  shamefully  treated,  besides  being 
nannfiMtnred  on  a  very  large  scale,  eiler  a 
riety  of  curious  recipes,  from  thousands  of 
ipcs  of  snoiled  cider  imported  for  the  purpose, 
ad  branay,  and  infosiona  of  logwood  and  other 
dyestufl^s.  The  oliampagnes,  wnich  are  more  in 
demand  in  tliis  country,  find  here  as  ingenious 
imitaton<;  and  from  our  native  ciders,  with 
a  duo  mixture  of  cheap  French  wine,  sugar, 
brandy,  and  a  little  lemon  or  tartaric  acid, 
more  champagne  is  bottled  than  ever  crosses 
the  Atlantic.  If  gooseberry  wine  is  easily  ob- 
tjiined,  it  is  used  instead  of  cider  for  making 
good  champagne.  The  impos-sibility  of  supply- 
ing the  deui;iiul  for  Freucli  br.nn<ly,  and  tho 
consequent  liigh  price  of  tlie  artiele,  have  led 
to  its  exten^ve  manufacture  in  Franco  from 
very  cheap  materiiUs.  These  materials  are 
water  and  spirits  obtained  from  molast>es,  beet 
root,  and  potatoes,  and  more  particularly  cheap 
whiskey,  which  is  sent  from  this  country  in 
large  quantities  to  come  back  brandy.  Burnt 
sugar  gives  tlie  desired  color,  and  the  fine  fla- 
vor is  made  to  suit  the  taste  by  skilful  admix- 
tures of  essential  oils  and  distilled  murk,  which 
is  the  refuse  skins  and  pips  of  the  grape  left 
after  the  wine  la  exprewed.  This  stuff  ia  im- 
ported faito  Eb^and,  to  be  ffittiBedwiHi  mo- 
lasM  ^  for  making  braadj.  Qinialaigclr  adnl- 
terated with  water,  and  aa  the  eflfeot  of  tlrie  it 
to  make  the  liquor  whitish  and  tmbtd,  other 
snbstnnces  mu^^t  be  added  to  correct  this  and 
"  tine  tho  mn.  These  are  alum,  carbonate 
of  potash,  ai^  the  poisonona  aoettle  of  leadi 
To  reetore  ite  0tNiigih  and  pongtocj,  c^renae 
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in  the  form  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  or  grains 
of  paradise,  are  employed ;  and  its  peculiar 
aroma  is  prei^c'rved  by  compounds  called  gin 
flAToring!^,"  the  ingredients  of  which  are  juni- 
per berries,  coriander  seeds,  almond  cake,  an- 
gelica root,  licorice  powder,  calamus  root, 
and  sulphuric  acid.  The  common  whiiikey  of 
country  is  largely  diluted  in  the  distilleries 
with  water,  and  then  to  restore  the  strength 
the  lye  of  aahes,  which  is  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  is  added  ni  snffioient  quantity  to  give 
the  litjuor  the  chariK  ter  which  is  expressed  by 
the  sluog  name  hj  which  it  is  called  of  rot- 
gut'*  file  report  of  tbe  VaasaehiiBetts  board 

of  health,  already  relVrred  to.  nhowa  that  the 
adulteration  of  vinegar  with  sulphuric  acid  is  ex- 
tenmvely  practised,  especially  in  wine  ▼inegars. 
Lead  is  uLsu  IbunJ  in  vinegar,  often  coming  from 
lead  iauceta. — It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
adnlt^tion  of  drugs  was  very  generally  prac- 
tised, and  aliiiot  without  check.  Were  this 
the  case,  medicine  would  indeed  be  in  bad 
repute ;  for  in  no  departmoit  wonld  this  prac- 
tice bo  followed  by  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences. That  it  is  largely  adopted,  the  analy- 
ses of  our  most  respeotable  dm j^ts  prove ; 
but  these  also  show  that  the  system  may  be 
exposed,  and  in  a  great  measure  checked,  by 
those  di^iwsed  to  do  so;  and  (brther,  that  the 
articles  used  for  sophistication  are  generally  of 
a  very  harmless  nature.  In  July,  1848,  a  law 
went  into  effect  in  this  oonntry,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  tlie^c  dangerous  mixtures.  But 
while  tbe  etl'ect  of  this  has  been  to  exclude  for- 
eign adnlteralians,  the  mannfiictare  of  them  at 
home  has  been  greatly  increased.  In  the  first 
year  alter  its  establishment,  it  appears  by  the 
rqport  of  Dr.  J.  H.  BaSiey  to  tiie  Kew  YotIe 
ncadeniy  of  medicine  that  over  00,000  pounds 
of  dmgH,  comprising  Peruvian  bark,  rhubarb, 
jalap,  senna,  tmi  rarions  other  kinds,  had  been 
rejected  and  condemned  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  questionable,  how- 
ever, among  druggists,  whether  after  all  the 
sale  of  spurious  medicines  has  been  seriously 
diminiished.  The  adulteration  of  Turkey  opi- 
um is  carried  on  as  a  regular  business  at  Mar- 
enlles.  It  is  there  literally  made  over  again. 
Hie  greatest  variety  of  uupurities  are  intro- 
duced into  it;  besides  eztraets  of  the  poppy  and 
other  jdimts,  sand,  ashes,  gums,  aloes,  small 
stones,  pieces  of  lead  and  iron,  seeds  and  stems 
of  plants  are  freely  used.  In  England  the  same 
practice  has  been  so  successfullv  jmr-ued,  that 
what  appeared  to  be  the  best  Turkey  opium 
has  proved  entirely  destitute  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug.  The  essential  oils,  used 
more  particularly  .for  perfiimery,  are  especial 
o1i(jeclB  of  adulteration.  Oil  of  wormwood,  we 
notice  upon  the  test  book  of  one  of  onr  most 
respectable  dniggi.sta,  "warranted  pure  from 
Boston,*'  contaiued  abont  40  per  cent,  of  a 
mixture  of  cldorotbnn  and  idcohol,  besides 
some  resin  or  tixed  oil.  Such  adulterations 
maj  be  detected  by  the  greatly  ivdncetl  boil- 
ing point  of  tbe  fluid.  Htmmnumj^  which  is 


eztenuvely  used  as  a  drastic  puigatiTe,  wts 
before  the  passage  of  tlie  law  always  very  im- 
pure. At  Smyrna  its  adulteration  is  still  a 
regularly  established  business.  The  article 
called  cake  scanunouy,  bought  and  sold  in  this 
country,  is  considered  good  if  it  i.s  found  to 
contain  20  per  cent,  of  the  genuine  material ; 
and  virgin  seammony  ])asse8  if  it  contains  no 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter.  Tliii 
18  uanally  starch.  Chalk  and  dour  are  also  used. 

ADOIiTIST,  the  voluntary  sexnd  intereoom 
of  a  married  per^n  with  another  than  the  bos- 
band  or  wife.  As  a  topic  of  the  law,  adoltoj 
may  be  considered,  first,  as  a  ground  of  m- 
vorce;  second,  as  a  criminal  otfence.  I.  In 
civil  ca»e$.  The  adultery  of  either  party  to  the 
marriage  eontraet  b  now  a  ground  for  absolute 
divorce  in  almost  all  Protestant  states.  It  was 
not  so,  however,,  either  in  Scotland  or  Enghmd 
until  the  reformation ;  and  after  that,  though 
in  the  former  country  divorces  a  rincttlo  were 
allowed  for  adultery,  tbe  law  remained  un- 
changed in  England  lor  a  long  time,  end  as  it 
had  been  administered  in  the  spiritual  courts 
ever  since  the  Catholic  period ;  and  by  the  ec- 
cleriastical  law  marriage  was  held  to  be  en  in* 
disM)luMe  contract,  and  divorces  from  it  were 

Srohibited.  The  consequence  was,  that  though 
{▼oroes  a  menM  et  fAtff»,  or  rather  separations 

from  lied  and  hoard,  were  granted,  the  only 
absolute  divorces  to  be  had  in  England  were 
tho.se  procured  from  parliament  upon  petition. 
PrtK-eedin^'s  of  this  cliar;i(  t<  r  were  very  ox- 
pensive  and  cumbrous  j  and  besides,  it  was  tbe 
almost  uniform  practiee  at  parliament  to  grsnt 
divorces  to  husbands  only,  and  to  refiiae  them 
to  wives.  The  divorce  act  of  20  and  21  Vic- 
toria, eh.  86,  has  partiy  removed  this  invidious 
distinction ;  hut  not  even  n»)w  have  hu.4>aDd 
and  wife  in  England  equal  leaal  rights  and 
remedies  ia  this  respect  Unmr  this  statute 
the  husliand  may  have  a  dissolution  of  themar^ 
riago  when  the  wife  has  since  its  celebratioo 
been  guilty  of  adultery ;  but  the  wife  may  have 
such  r.  lii  f  only  when  the  husband  since  the 
marriage  has  been  guilty  of  incestuous  adul- 
tery;  or  of  adultery  with  bigamy;  or  of  rape, 
sodomy,  or  bestiality ;  or  of  adultery  couplod 
with  such  cruelty  as,  without  adultery,  would 
have  entitled  tbe  wife  to  a  divorce  trom  l  ed 
and  hoard  before  the  st.ntute;  or  ot'  juhiltcrv 
coupled  with  desertion  without  rea-ouable  ex- 
cuse for  two  years  and  upward.  The  inoesko* 
ous  adultery  of  this  >t!itute  is  declared  to  mean 
adultery  with  a  woman  with  whom  the  hu*- 
baod  could  not  have  contracted  a  valid  mar- 
riago,  on  account  of  her  relation-hip  to  liini 
within  the  probibited  degrees  of  athnity  or  cuu- 
sangnini^;  and  the  bigamy  of  the  statute 
mean-i  marriage  of  the  hu.^band  with  another 
woman  during  tbe  life  of  his  lawful  wift^ 
whether  within  or  beyond  the  realm. — It  has 
been  .<hown  tliai  by  tin-  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  time  of  tlie  settlement  of  this 
country,  adnlteiy  was  ground  only  for  a  divorce 
a  fiMtM0/  and  aa  onr  law  followed  that  of  the 
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urtnt  state,  the  common  law  of  the  United 
btitee  was  to  the  aame  effect  But  as  the 
power  to  grant  such  divorcea  was  vested  in 
Eii}:l;intl  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  no  such 
tribanalj  were  ever  erected  here,  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  divorces  was  granted  to  our  common 
liw  conrt-  \>y  >i>fciiil  .statutes.  But  these  stat- 
utes did  not  limit  the  relief  as  in  England,  to 
mere  sefNiratton,  but  bftve  dmost  imiversally 
mde ailiiltory  tlic  caiue  forabeolate  divorce; 
abo^  here  oa  in  tjcoUtfid,  law  makes  no  dis- 
tbction  in  ftvor  of  the  hmhand,  but  adnunis- 
t«rj  the  remedy  in  favor  of  either  party  to  the 
Bviuge,  and  for  the  same  groondk — In  refer- 
eare'to  dirorce,  it  ia  immateria]  whether  the 
fiinrnonr  of  the  adulterous  hushand  or  wife  he 
nurried  or  single.  It  is  easential  to  the  action 
Ibr  ffivoree  tluit  the  adnlteiy  be  volnntary. 
TLms  woman  is  not  f:nilty  of  it  in  havin;.'  in- 
(enouse  with  a  man  whom  she  innocently 
Nppoaed  to  be  her  hasband,  nor  if  she  commit- 
ted the  act  in  a  state  of  insanity,  or  was  forced 
to  it  a  nviaher.  It  has  been  held  otlier- 
wiaft  in  PemisjlTania  in  regard  to  inflanity, 
Chief  Justice  Gibson  (lerlarin^r  that  insanity  so 
gmt  as  to  efface  from  the  mind  of  tlio  wife 
tlie  firrt  fines  of  conjugal  fldelitj  will  be  no  de- 
fence to  the  hnsbaiid'^  ai  tion  for  adultery. 
Bot  this  seems  hardly  sound,  and  it  ia  probably 
let  hw  m  aajr  oUier  state.  Adultery  may  be 
ctjoimittcd  by  the  contraction  of  a  now  mar- 
riage onder  tho  belief  that  the  former  husband 
sr  wife  is  dead,  when  that  is  not  the  ftet;  for 
cnless  the  period  of  al)sence  is  the  full  term 
prescribed  by  statute  tur  founding  the  presump- 
tion of  death,  the  mere  belief  of  it  is  not 
dwmel  innocent.  Hut  in  such  n  case,  if  the 
fii'v  marriage  is  by  law  nut  totally  void,  but 
oqIt  voidable,  the  essential  adultery  is  not  com- 
mitted unless  the  parties  continue  to  cohabit 
ifter  the  passing  of  a  decree  against  them ;  and 
e»w  when  a  diivorce  regular  in  form  has  been 
prrx-nre*!,  if  it  was  invalid  in  fact,  either  be- 
taose  the  party  defendant  was  not  within  the 
Jviidietion  or  power  of  the  court  which  grantc<l 
it.  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  plaintitt'  in  tlie 
divorce  suit  maj  be  guilty  of  adultery  in  con- 
tracting a  new  noarnagei.— The  bill  or  com- 
p' lint  f.)-  divorce  on  the  frroiind  of  a<lultery 
tuost  lu  ^viicral  allege  the  time  and  place  of  tlie 
WBHiaiwon  of  the  act,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  with  whom  it  was  committed.  The 
principle  which  requires  these  specifications  is 
dmt  me  dd'endant  is  entitled  to  be  informe<l 
with  rea<«onable  certainty  of  the  nature  of  tiic 
fWge  made  against  him,  so  that  he  may  have 
m  op|N)rtunity  to  prepare  his  defence  intelli- 
featlT.  If,  liowever,  the  name  of  the  para- 
Bioar  i<i  nut  known  to  the  complainant,  the 
allegatioQ  on  this  point  may  be  to  tiie  effisct 
tliat  the  act  wjvs  done  with  <<m\e  person 
nnknown,  and  thi.s  will  suthce  if  the  bill  is 
ia  other  respects  siwcific  enough  to  make 
the  charge  delinite  and  certain  on  the  wliok*. 
Bst  if  tlie  allegation  of  adultery  is  based  on 
cranitantial  evidenca  of  its  eoromlasion,  as 


for  example  on  the  fact  that  the  defendant  is 
infected  with  a  venereal  disease,  or  that  a  wife 
is  found  pregnant  after  such  an  absence  of  the 
husband  as  precludes  the  presumption  of  ac- 
cess on  his  part,  the  complaint  or  libel  will  be 
gO(Kl  if,  besides  charging  adultery  generally,  it 
siiggests  such  reasonable  circumstances  as  fairly 
support  the  allegation. — The  charge  of  adultery 
is  made  out  by  proof  of  a  single  act ;  but  it  tt 
not  necessary  that  the  court  or  jury  wliii  h  de- 
cides upon  the  case  should  be  fumuhed  with  de- 
mottstratiTe  proof  that  the  act  was  committed, 
or  bo  ahs<:>lutely  convinced  of  the  very  time  and 
place  when  or  where  it  was  committed.  From 
the  nature  of  the  act,  the  evidence  of  it  is  and 

must  be  in  the  mass  of  cases  only  circumstan- 
tial. Sometimes  the  circumstantial  evidence  is 
very  simple,  bot  of  a  very  convincing  charac- 
ter; and  sometimes  the  nature  of  tlie  case  re- 
quires the  scruUny,  comparison,  and  interpre- 
tation of  trains  of  circumstances  which  re- 
garded separately  are  insnfticicntly  criminating. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  former  sort  of  evidence, 
Lord  BtowelFs  remark  may  be  quoted,  that 
"as  people,  acroriling  to  the  old  saying,  do  not 
go  to  bawdy  houses  to  say  their  paternosters, 
It  is  impossible  that  one  can  have  gone  to  saen 
a  place  for  any  hut  imjiropcr  purposes; "  and 
to  have  done  so  is  universally  held  to  bo  good 
proof  of  adultery.  Accordingly,  it  has  been 
held  to  he  sufficient  evidence  of  adultery,  pri- 
ma Jacie  at  least,  that  a  man  has  gone  to  a 
brothel  and  shut  himself  mto  a  room  with  a 
prf)stitute;  and  tlie  same  is  true  if  a  married 
woman  goes  to  such  a  house  with  another  man 
than  her  husband,  or  even  alone.  Of  course, 
in  both  cases  j)roof  of  innocence,  or  better  of 
an  ixmoceut  purpose,  is  admissible,  tbou^  such 
evidence  would  not  have  much  weight  in  moat 
cases.  The  mere  fact  that  a  man  and  woman 
live  together  in  the  same  hou.se,  even  with  the 
common  reputation  of  being  married,  while 
they  are  not  so  in  fai  t,  would  proltahly  not, 
without  otiier  suspicious  circumstances,  be  held  • 
sufficient  proof  of  adultery;  tliough  it  would  ba 
otherwi-ic  if  the  parties  gave  themselves  out  to 
be  husband  and  wife.  With  reference  to  cases 
where  the  intent  of  the  defendant  ia  less 
clear,  and  where  the  approaches  to  the  act 
have  beeu  less  bold  and  Open,  the  courts  have 
used  such  language  as  this :  that  it  is  Impossibla 
to  lay  down  in  the  fonn  of  a  rule  wliat  cin-imi- 
stances  shall  or  shall  not  constitute  sati.-^fuctory 
proof  of  the  foet  at  adulteiy,  because  the  same 
facts  may  con'<titiite  such  ])roof  or  not,  as  they 
are  modified  or  influenced  by  (litlerent  circum- 
stances. But  there  must  be  on  the  whole  sat- 
isfactory jtfoof  tliat  a  criminal  attai  linient  or 
I  purpose  existed  between  the  parties,  and  that 
opportunities  o<«curred  when  the  intercourse  in 
which  it  is  (dear  that  the  parties  intended  to 
indulge  miglit  have  taken  place.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, a  nmrriod  woman  were  shown  by  un- 
doubted proof  to  have  been  in  an  e(]nivo<'al 
position  with  a  num  not  her  husband,  leading 
to  a  anapidon  of  her  adultery;  if  it  were  proved 
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that  sho  had  shown  an  improper  fondness  for 
the  man;  if  they  had  been  detected  in  clan- 
destiiw  oorreBpondence,  had  had  private  meet- 
ings, or  made  passionate  deolarations ;  if  her 
mwAxoa  had  been  alienated  from  her  hus- 
band, or  it  appeared  that  her  mind  and  heart 
were  already  dopniM  i1.  and  nothing  was  want- 
ing but  an  oppurtiinity  to  consommatc  the 
guilty  pur[)0.'ie;  then  proof  that  TOCh  oppor- 
tunity had  oocurnMl  in  connection  with  some 
or  all  of  these  other  circumstances,  according 
to  the  natare  of  the  case,  wonld  lead  to  the 
•atisfartory  coneliHirm  that  the  act  had  been 
committed.  The  guilty  consummation,  in  shorty 
may  be  fdriy  and  oonehuively  presomed  from 
sucn  circumstances  of  conduct  as  on  grounds 
of  common  experience  and  common  sense, 
yrixM  lead  the  ^aereet  and  eareftil  judgment 
of  a  reasonable  and  ju-^t  man  tn  tbnt  conclusion. 
But,  on  the  same  principles,  the  conclusion 
may  not  be  fiUrly  or  Justly  deduced,  even 
when  a  witness  testifies  to  the  actual  fact 
of  adultery;  for  his  testimony  may  be  un- 
worthy of  credit,  rither  because  he  la  mistaken 
or  because  ho  does  not  speak  the  truth.  On 
this  ground  tho  direct  but  uncurroboratcd 
evidence  of  two  proetitntea  aa  to  the  very  act 
has  been  held  in.sufficient  i)roof  of  it ;  and  on 
the  same  principle,  the  testimony  oven  of  the 
paramour  of  the  defendant  may  require  con- 
nmiation.  Such  a  person,  it  has  been  said,  is 
an  accomplice,  and  all  the  legal  con.sideration.s 
applicable  to  anch  a  witneaa  mnst  be  applied 
to  him  or  her.  Fpon  the  same  principles  and 
within  the  same  spirit  of  cou.'*truction  already 
anggested,  acts  in  themselves  rather  innocent 
and  indifferent  may  take  the  color  of  piiilt 
frttm  proof  of  otlar  circumstances  attending 
them.  Thus  the  mere  visit  of  a  married  woman 
to  tlie  l(Mlging3  of  a  .sinirlo  mnn  has  been  held 
insufficient,  alone,  to  establish  criminality ;  but 
flw  act  receives  a  dURsrent  complexion  when 
tiicrc  is  also  proof  of  correspondence  or  other  im- 
proper conduct  between  the  parties.  So,  though 
a  mere  cotreapondence  or  intimacy  with  the  al- 
leged paramour  would  not  be  by  itself  sufficient, 
proof  that  there  had  been  falsehood  or  conceal- 
ment in  respect  to  these  things  might  justify 
the  inference  of  guilt.  Again,  tho  difference 
between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society 
In  their  habits  of  life  and  social  manners  must 
bo  tnken  into  tho  account  in  passing  upon  the 
bcliavior  of  parties  in  certain  instances.  For 

indelicate  acts  and  demeanor,  which  among  the 
vulgar  may  bo  consistent  with  innocence,  may 
deserve  no  sucli  favoral)lo  eigniticanco  when 
observed  among  those  whoso  breeding  is  finer. 
(See  l>ivoRCE.)  II.  The  criminal  ojVi  tire.  Adul- 
tery, by  which  is  hero  meant  the  mere  private 
aot>  Is  not  a  crime  nor  indictable  jit  common 
law.  Before  t!ie  famous  adultery  act  of  H>."iO, 
in  tho  time  of  the  commonwealtli,  there  wa**  no 
law  in  England  against  adnltery  and  the  kindr\  d 
acts  as  criminal  offences.  Thi.s  statute  intro- 
duced at  once  the  utmost  severity,  ordaining 
death  for  inoeat  and  adnltery,  and  three 


montlis'  imprisonment  for  .eimplo  fornication, 
and  making  a  second  odfence  fclonr  without  cler- 
gy. Hie  act  was  repealed  at  the  restoration, 
and  nothing  was  substituted  in  its  place.  Adul- 
tery, however,  haa  been,  theoretically  at  least, 

ftnnishable  in  England  by  virtue  of  unwrtttea 
aw  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  though  the  <'f- 
fence  has  never  been  oursued  with  any  greater 
systematio  vigor ;  ana  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Blackstone  charges  the  framers  of  the 
canon  law  with  an  improper  levity  in  respect 
to  this  sort  of  offlbncea  from  their  own  aptitade 
to  commit  them.  In  Scotland  there  is  still,  or 
until  very  recently  there  was,  on  its  statute 
book  a  law  making  adultery  and  incest  eapitsi 
offences.  The  statute,  as  to  adultery  at  all 
events,  has  been  long  in  disuse. — ^In  many  of 
the  United  States  adnltery  is  made  erimfauu  by 
sj)ecinl  statutes,  but  in  as  many  more  it  is  rr-t 
criminal.  Bat  though  the  simple  act  is  not  a 
crime  in  Ohio^  Indiana,  Ifflnola,  Ifissonri,  Loa* 
isiana,  and  other  states,  yet  in  many  of  them 
open  and  notorious  adulterr  is  criminal.  The 
nature  of  the  oflTence  of  adnltery,  created  hy 
statutes,  is  sometimes  clearly  defined  by  their 

Provisions:  but  many  of  the  statutes  on  this 
ead  eimply  declare  the  punishment  of  adnl- 
tery, using  tlio  word  as  if  it  had  a  j>reci.<iely  as- 
certained meaning.  In  such  cases  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  courts  to  determine  what  acts 
were  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  wonl ;  ati'l 
upon  this  point  has  ari.sen  an  extreme  diversity 
of  opinion  on  account  of  tho  different  riewa 
which  have  been  taken  of  the  policy  of  the  law 
on  the  subject.  Thus  it  has  been  somotimes 
said  tJiat  an  nnmarried  nian^s  illicit  interoomss 
with  a  married  woman  is  adiilt<^ry  on  his  p.irt, 
becajiso  he  may  impose  a  spurious  issue  ui>Mn 
the  hnabnn  1 ;  and,  upon  the  same  ground,  that 
a  man,  thouirli  married,  does  not  commit  adul- 
tery in  having  intercourse  with  an  nnmarried 
woman,  because  in  that  case  there  is  no  p<:»sg- 
bility  of  that  result.  It  has  also  been  sjiid  that 
when  cither  of  the  parties  to  the  act  is  marrioil, 
though  tho  other  is  not,  both  commit  adultery. 
In  Massachusetts  the  statuto  expressly  provides 
that  when  tho  crime  is  committed  between  a 
married  woman  and  an  unmarried  man,  the 
latter  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  criminal  adul- 
tery, and  be  liable  to  the  punishment  prescribed 
for  that  offence.  The  statute  of  Minnesota  is 
to  the  same  effect.  In  the  ab.sence  of  such  pro- 
^nsions,  it  has  been  held  in  New  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  aach  a  ease  the  roan  does  not 
commit  tho  crime,  and  in  Viririnia  that  his  set 
is  only  fornication.  In  C(mnecticut  the  statotd 
provides  that  "every  man  and  every  married 
woman  who  shall  commit  tho  crime  of  adul- 
tery with  each  other  shall  bo  punLshed  with 
imprisonment."  Tho  statuto  of  Iowa  declares 
that  when  tho  crime  is  committed  between 
persons  only  one  of  whom  is  married,  both  are 
LMiilty  of  adultery,  and  shall  b<\  punished  ac- 
cordingly. It  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the 
prevailing  and  better  rule,  when  positive  enact- 
ments do  not  forUd  it,  that  when  one  of  the 
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parties  to  the  act  is  married  and  the  other  is 
Dot,  it  Ls  adultery  in  the  married  one,  whether 
man  or  woman,  and  only  fornication  in  the 
other.  From  this  rule  resnlt8  as  the  best  deti- 
nition  that  can  bo  (riven  of  tlio  offence,  that 
criminal  adultery  is  the  voluntary  sexual  inter- 
conrs»e  of  a  married  person  with  another  than 
the  buiiband  or  wife ;  and  this  is  the  position 
taken  by  Mr.  Hi^hop,  the  hijfhest  American  au- 
thority on  this  and  the  cog^nate  topics  of  the 
law. — Even  though  the  single  private  act  of 
a«lultery  is  not  criminal  or  indictable  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  within  the  principle  that  the  gen- 
eral law  will  punish  all  acts  which  offend  against 
public  morality,  adultery  may  take  so  gross  and 
openly  indecent  a  form  as  to  be  regarded  as 
criminal  at  common  law.  But  offences  of  this 
character  are  in  general  made  the  subject  of 
special  statutes.  Such  crimes,  especially  the 
living  together  in  adultery,  are  not  ordinarily 
regarded  by  the  law  as  having  been  connuitted 
by  mere  occasional  acts  of  private  intercourse, 
but  there  rau.st  be  prfM»f  of  a  general  course  of 
misbehavior,  an  habitual  liring  or  lodging  to- 
gether, though  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
complete  offence  may  be  committed  in  a  single 
day.  In  several  of  the  states  it  is  provided 
that  no  criminal  prosecution  for  adultery  shall 
be  commenced  except  on  the  complaint  of  the 
husband  or  wife  of  a  guilty  partv. 

ADVlXCFJIEVr  OF  SCIENCE,  AsMxIitloiu  fer 
tkt.  The  British  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  was  formed  in  IS.*?!,  principally 
through  the  energy  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  suir- 
portea  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Sir  John  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  Messrs.  Forbes, 
Johnston,  and  Kobison  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr. 
Murchison  of  London.  The  main  feature  which 
distinguishes  it  is  an  annual  gathering  of  its 
members,  at  which  each  one  who  has  made 
▼hat  he  supposes  a  real  advance  reads  liis  pa- 
per for  the  criticism  of  laborers  in  the  sjiiiie  de- 
partment of  science.  The  aHs(K'iation  a]s4i  pro- 
cures reports  upon  the  state  of  each  particular 
science,  its  prog^ress,  and  its  needs,  as  a  guide 
to  inquiry.  The  eff<.H-t  of  the  fnnnntion  of  this 
Mciety  upon  the  state  of  science  in  Kii>;Iand 
has  been  very  inarke<l.  The  tirst  meeting,  in 
consisted  of  alMtut  2<n»  mem- 
June,  18:t2,  numbered  700; 

the  fourth,  in  Sept^'mber, 
ansactionsnro  annually  pub- 
olumes  of  ab<iut  .'>i)u  pa^s, 
A  record  of  nearly  every  im- 
in  British  si'ience  <luring  the 
the  reports  included  in  these 
also  found  the  discoveriijs  of 
erican  men  of  science. — The 
ation  for  the  advancement  of 
e<l  in  September,  1847,  by  the 
merican  geologists  and  natural- 
meeting  of  the  new  association 
hiladcl|>hia  in  Sejiteml)er,  1848, 
the  original  association  of  geolo- 
of  unl}'  21  members,  4<>1  names 
in  the  first  list  of  members  of 


the  new  society,  which  now  embraces  nearly 
every  scientific  man  in  the  Unite<i  States.  The 
2d  meeting  was  held  at  Cambridge  in  Au- 
gust, 1849  ;  the  8d  at  Charieston,  March,  1850 ; 
the  4th  at  New  Haven,  August,  1850;  the  5th 
at  Cincinnati,  May,  1851 ;  Ihe  Gtli  at  ^Vlbany, 
August,  1851 ;  the  7th  at  Cleveland,  Julv, 
1853;  the  8th  at  Washington,  April,  ia54;  the 
9jh  at  Providence,  August,  1855;  the  loth  at 
Albany,  August,  1856;  the  11th  at  Montrejd, 
August,  1857;  the  12th  at  Baltimore,  May, 
1858;  the  13th  at  Springfield,  Ma.s.s.,  Augus't, 
1869;  the  14th  at  Newi)ort,  R.  I.,  August, 
18fi0.  The  15th  was  apiKanted  for  April  17, 
1801,  at  Na-shNnlle,  Tenn.,  but  was  post poneil  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  several  years  was  finally  held  at  Buffalo 
in  August,  18f5(5.  The  lOth  was  held  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  in  August,  1807:  the  17th  at  Chicago, 
August,  1808;  the  18th  nt  Salem,  Mass.,  August, 
1869;  the  19th  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  August,  1870; 
the  20th  at  Indianapolis^  August,  1871 ;  the  21st 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa  (substituted  for  San  Fran- 
cisco), August,  1872.  The  objects  and  metliods 
of  the  association  are  identical  with  those  of 
the  British  society.  The  proceedings  of  each 
meeting  form  an  octavo  volume  of  about  800 
pages,  and  this  series  of  volumes  contains  the 
most  valuable  results  of  American  scientific  in- 
quiry during  the  last  25  years.  The  matho- 
nmtical  papers  are  not  usuiilly  published  in  do- 
tail,  but  tlie  titles  of  all  papers  offered  at  the 
meeting  are  published,  and  thus  the  volumes 
furnish  at  least  a  record  of  the  growth  of 
American  science,  a  growth  partly  due,  as  it  is 
well  known,  to  the  influence  of  this  association. 
The  usual  number  of  meml)ers  is  about  700. 

ADVEXT,  the  period  of  four  wrecks  preced- 
ing Christmas,  appointed  by  several  Cliristian 
churches  to  l>e  oltserved  in  honor  of  the  ap- 

F roach  of  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  nativity, 
t  formerly  occupied  six  weeks,  and  that  is  still 
the  case  in  the  (ireek  church.  It  commences 
with  the  Sunday  nearest  to  St.  Andrew's  day 
(Nov.  80).  In  England  and  some  partj*  of  the 
Euronean  continent,  marriages  can  be  performed 
only  i>y  special  licen.so  during  this  peritxl. 

ADVERTISEMEXT,  a  public  notifi<  ation.  An- 
nouncements in  the  public  journals  known  as 
advertisements  appeared  while  journalism  waa 
in  its  infancy.  The  Arta  Din  ma  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  Gmzettn  of  the  Venetians,  and  the 
ajHehe$  of  the  French  belong  rather  to  the 
cnide  devices  which  Ie<l  to  the  creation  of 
journalism  than  to  the  history  of  advertising; 
while  the  stamping  and  bill-posting  processes 
of  ancient  times,  and  the  fence  and  rock  deco- 
rations of  to-day,  sometimes  considered  in 
connection  with  advertising,  are  little  else  than 
ingenious  sign-painting.  The  advertisement 
proper  arose  Avith  periodical  literature,  and 
must  bo  considered  in  connection  with  its  «le- 
velopment.  The  first  regular  newspaper,  "The 
Certain  Newes  of  this  Present  Week,''  pub- 
lished in  England  in  1022,  did  not  contain  any 
advertisements;  but  they  appeared  in  some- 
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thing  like  ft  rcscniLlanro  to  the  present  form  in  ' 
1652,  in  a  paper  called  the  ^^Mercorius  Po- 
fiticns."   It  needed  bnt  s  shmt  time  to  pop-  | 
ulorize  tlie  idea,  and  tlioso  notices  wliieli  are  j 
still  called  '*huo  and  cry  advertisements'' — 
for  tfaieves  and  runnwaj  apprentices — soon 
iHcanio  j»roniinont  features  in    the  papers.  ' 
Bi>ok:i  were  the  earliest  articles  advertised, 
and  were  followed  hy  g^roceries — tea  (or,  as  it  i 
was  tin.  II  railed,  "tehu")  heiug  the  first  article  ! 
ot  mercliuudim)  announced.    By  lGt^8  Eng- 
land had  added  a  aaffloient  number  of  newa- 
pajK'rs  to  lier  iiiea;rre  list  to  caujte  advertise- 
inent!s  esj>e(  iuUy  tliofe  ol'  popular  uimi-seiuentH, 
to  be  eagerly  looked  lor.   The  plague  hrought  i 
the  first  nicdidal  advertisements.    T'ndt  r  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  a  gratuitous  journal  was  started  | 
devoted  solely  tu  advertisementa.    It  lived  hat 
two  years.    A  Hmihir  enterprise  a  few  years  ' 
afterward  succeeded.    In  17*'0  advertising  had 
become  very  general,  and  in  1710  we  tind 
Addison  re\ie\viii;;  tlie  advertisements  of  his 
time,    printed  with  little  cuts  and  figures" — 
this  being  the  first  we  hear  of  pictorial  adver- 
tiscmeiifs.    In  iSOOacnule  system  of  i  la.ssify- 
ing  uud  arranging  adverti.sciiKuts  was  adojjted. 
The  flirther  progress  of  advertising  up  to  the 
time  when  the  enterprise  of  the  United  States 
ushed  it  onward  may  be  fidlowed  out  in  tia- 
ii^tory  of  tlie  London  "Times,"  which  was 
establislied  in  ITsx.    The  "Times"  <rid  little 
to  reduce  advertis'mg  to  a  system,  but  it  demon- 
strated its  vafaie  to  the  pnbliCf  and  its  impor- 
tance in  the  economy  of  newspapers.    In  18*15 
a  .single  number  is  .said  to  have  coutained  2,575 
adrertisement-s  and  other  nnmbers  are  dted 
containing  still  more. — The  first  printing  press 
was  brought  to  America  in  1020.    In  1704  the 
first  regular  newspaper,  "The  Boston  News 
Letter,"  vran   e.stal»Ii>hc(l.     Tliis   was  often  ' 
without  a  single  a<l\ertis«.-meut,  and  had  been 
published    40    years   helore    its  circulation 
reached  300.    It  needed  15  years  atter  the 
establishment  of  the  lirst  paper  to  add  a 
second  and  third.   With  the  inorease  of  ship- 
ping interests  newspapers  appeared  in  larger 
nunibers,  and  advertisements  began  to  multi- 
ply.    In  1725  tlie  first  newspaper  in  New 
York,  the  "  Gazette,"  was  commenced ;  and 
in  1728    PhUadelphia   founded  the  journal  ) 
whi«  h  at  its  40th  number  passed  into  the  ' 
hands  of  Bei\)amin  Franklin.    At  this  time  the  j 
country  contained  but  seven  newspapers.    In  ' 
1775  there  were  34.    Then  came  the  war 
of  inde|)endence,  which  put  jonmalisin  back 
again ;  but  after  its  close  the  country  steadily 
advanced  in  periodical  literature.    In  1787  the 
first  daily  journal,  the    Independent  Gazette," 
was  commenceil  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
following  year  (the  same  in  which  the  Lon- 
don "  Times  "  was  established)  it  contained  d4 
ailrertisementa.     It  seems  from  these  facts 
that  England  and  America  made  advertis- 
ing a  serious  business  more  nearljr  at  the  same 
time  than  is  usually  supposed.  Kn^anil  bad 
largeljr  the  advantage,  boweTer,  in  population 


and  in  developed  resources.  Some  of  the 
larger  tradesmen  in  London  soon  learned  that 
those  who  advertised  most  liberallj  received 

the  most  custom.  Competition  among  dealers 
creattid  a  large  adverti»ing  bnaineas,  which 
certain  special  advertisers  civried  so  nr  as  to 
astonish  the  world,  until  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can advertising  enterprise  developed  the  fact 
that  heavy  adverti^ng  was  not  SO  mudi  a  bold 
as  a  strictly  legitimate  operation  on  the  part  of 
business  men.  Various  food  and  medicinal 
preparations  and  many  fancy  articles  were 
advertised  in  England  until  the  yearly  amounts 
paid  the  newspapers  on  account  of  a  single 
article  sometimes  reached  $100,000 to  $1 50, oi  k  i. 
Cuts  became  almost  innumerable,  and,  with 
crests  and  monograms,  appeared  in  every 
paper'which  wonld  admit  them.  The  advance 
of  journalism  in  Ann  rii  a  can.  up  to  a  certain 
time,  be  best  given  in  its  stutistica,  it  bt-ing 
understood  tbat  advertising  fully  kept  {lace 
with  it  and  to  a  consideralile  extent  made  it 
possible.  In  175»4  the  "Commercial  Adver- 
tiser"  was  commemH<l  in  New  York,  ami  in 
IHOl  the  "  Evenintr  Po^t."  Both  jourmds  bad 
considerable  iutiiience  and  grew  rapidly.  Tlie 
year  1810  found  32  papers  in  the  state  of 
Massacbusv'tts.  and  10  years  afterward  there 
were  ♦'.;»()  in  the  United  State.s.  In  1830  there 
were  1.000.  and  in  1840,  1,401.  The  New 
York  "Sun,"  founded  in  1833,  the  "Herald," 
in  1835,  and  the  "Tribune,"  in  1841,  bad  in- 
troduced stjuie  new  ideas,  which  not  only 
enlarged  the  i>ower  and  influence  of  jourmil- 
isiu,  but  greatly  popularized  advert  i.sing. 
Trannent  adverti^ng  was  encouraged,  it  being 
discovered  tbat  a  regular  run  of  small  adver- 
tisements, at  fair  rates,  continued  tlio  year 
round,  ])aid  better  than  contracts  for  the  same 
space  devotttd  to  long  advertist»monts  at  low 
rates,  and  which  lasted  only  during  the  busi- 
ness .season.  A  variety  in  the  classes  of  adver- 
tisements was  also  introduced,  and  is  almost 
peculiar  to  American  newspapers.  For  in- 
stance, the  advertiser  could  insert,  if  he  chose, 
amu.sing  "reading"  or  "local"  notices,  in 
which  matters  interesting  the  public  mind  were 
ingeniously  joined  with  the  goods  for  sale. 
"Business  Notices"  and  ♦'Special  Notices" 
are  other  varieties  of  early  adoj^tii  -n,  tor  which 
higher  prices  are  obtained  tin  n  for  the  onli- 
nary  advertisement  In  ISbO  the  United 
States  contained  the  surprising  number  of 
5,208  newspapers.  The  art  of  advertising 
was  growing  into  something  like  system.  £z> 
pedients  of  all  kinds  were  used.  ^  Odd  and 
startling  cuts  were  adopted  in  ^ite  of  the 
newspaper  rule  (not  always  enforoed)  of  double 
prices  for  such  figures;  while  the  old-ftsh- 
loned,  simple  style  of  advertising  grew  to  very 
large  i»roportions,  and  enabled  almost  every 
village  in  the  oonntry  to  have  its  newspaper 
As  the  business  became  so  extensive  and  the 
territory  to  be  covered  so  large,  advertising 
agencies  became  necessary.  These  exist  to-d^ 
in  Kngland  and  continental  Europe,  bat  hnT« 
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bgr  BO  means  the  im|>ortanco  which  from  the 
nat'ire  of  the  case  tlioy  have  attained  in  the 
Lniicd  .>LaUs.  A  few  large  huui>ed — uue  of 
which  situated  in  New  York  lias  tranaactions 
r »  tin-  amount  of  nearly  one  million  dollars 
t'.  r  aunum — ilo  most  of  the  agency  business. 
It  re<{uirc^  a  Iiigh  repntatioa  for  reqwnsibilitjr 
eitlRT  to  olitain  the  advertising  or  ftecure  favor- 
siilf  contracts  with  the  newspapers.  The 
methotl  pursued  by  the  li.  iii  r  <  hi-s  <>f  agents 
is  ^niple  in  principle,  but  the  details  require 
peat  lalK>r  and  attention.  The  largest  house 
m  the  United  States  employs  about  40  men 
permanently,  and  occupies  cme  of  the  best 
offici!<  in  New  York.  It  has  its  own  printing 
wtablishment,  and  keeps  tiles  of  nearly  6,000 
periodicals.  The  advertiser  gives  in  his 
**copj,"  choosies  the  papers  in  which  it  is  to 
i^pear,  and  receives  an  estimate  of  the  ctwt. 
Ilw  copy  b  printed,  forwarded  to  publishers, 
and  inserted  in  the  space  contracted  for.  The 
igent  receives  his  commissicm  entirely  from  the 
paper,  though  it  will  be  understood  that  he 
«f«8  the  adrertiser  large  sums  in  postage  or 
travelling  expenses  and  much  time  and  trKuhlo. 
Tlie  pspera,  as  fast  as  returned  with  the  adver- 
tiMDents,  are  entered,  checked,  and  verified, 
ifu.T  which  they  are  tiled  away  fur  the  iuspcc- 
tioD  of  the  advertiser  if  he  desires  to  examine 
than.  The  first  advertiring  agency  in  America 
Tvjs  i-staMi-!K  <l  in  1828'  by  Mr.  Orlando 
Bourne,  and  was  followed  in  1840  by  the 
fiiQndiog  of  rfmilar  agencies  in  Philadelphia, 
Boiton,and  New  York,  l.y  Mr.  V.  H.  Palmer. 
It  vas not  until  alxiut  lsi;o  that  anything  like 
Ml  Bats  of  new>pH]H  rr>  a])poared  and  the  htuA* 
r.Hs  wa4  systeiiiati/ed.  A  coiiipU'to  '*  Amcr- 
icsD  Newapwer  Directory  is  now  published 
fcy  a  New  York  advertising  agency,  and  an- 

ti:a!Iy  revised;  and  the  same  tirm  publish  a 
w««kly  "Newspaper  Keporter,"  which  fully 
reoeras  the  oecnrreooee  in  the  new8[>aper  and 
advertising  world. — The  number  of  large  cities 
in  the  United  States  liaving  a  powerful  and 
tfaorooghly  orsaiuMd  press  would  naturally 
pre  rise  to  tXe  .siiitposition  that  advertising 
wu  cheaper  here  than  in  England,  where  the 
Tcry  large  papers  are  few  te  namher.  Bnt 
SQch  is  not  the  ca*c.  "  nar[)cr's  Woi  kly."  for 
example,  considered  an  important  medium  for 
*icattei«d"  advertismg,  receives  from  $1.50 
t''  *?.50  pv-r  line,  and  "  Fnmk  Leslie's  Illus- 
trated New.spaper from  $1  to  $1.50.  The 
"  New  York  Weekly  Tribune receives  from  $2 
t'>$-')  per  line,  the  latter  price  being  for  notices 
iiwi-rted  among  the  new.s.  The  "  Xew  York 
Weekly,"  a  story  paper,  receives  $3  per  line. 
The  "'Fireside  Conipunidn."  "  Harper's  Bazar," 
"The  iicientitic  American,"  and  others,  charge 
|1  per  line,  although  the  last-named  paper,  to 
protect  its  snmllor  advertisers  apainst  being 
uveraiiadowed,  has  adopted  the  peculiar  rule 
of  charging  VI  cents  jn-r  line  additional  for 
idvfrtisf-mont.s  ovt-r  fnur  lim's  in  a  certain  part 
of  ti*e  sheet  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 

liiier  dailies  i&  New  York  r«oelve  from  20  to 


I  40  cents  per  line  for  ordinary  adverUsementa, 
and  $1  to  $'2.r»n  per  line  for  notices  ins<'rt- 
ed  among  the  general  rciiding  matter. — The 
'  amounts  expeiMed   by  certain  advertiten^ 
though  often  exagperateil,  have  been  very 
I  large.    Ten  years  ago,  when  boldue.vs  was  leas 
a  habit  than  to-<lay,  $150,000  Was  spent  by  one 
I  firm  in  New  York  for  a  year's  a<lvertising. 
I  Since  that  time  the  same  sum  has  been  ex- 
I  pended  repeatedly.    A  patent  medicine  dealer 
m  New  \  ork  has  seveml  times  advertised  to 
I  the  extent  of  $250,OOO  a  year.    To  advertise 
U)  the  amount  of  $10(t.00u  a  year  now  excites 
little  surprise  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
names  might  be  given  of  those  who  do  not 
use  leas  than  $50,000  or  $26,000  for  their 
yearly  advertisiiig.    Some  of  the  laraer  incor- 
porated companies  are  also  heavy  advertisers. 
This  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  countrv,  as 
most  of  these  interests  are  advertised  ia 
Europe  by  a  brief  card,  if  at  all.   The  **nmoii 
Pacihc  Kailwa^  Company,"  and    also  the 
"Northern  PacifiOi"  are  stated  to  have  adver- 
I  tised  to  the  extent  of  between  $400,000  and 
$500,000  in  a  little  over  two  viurs.  Insurance 
I  companies  expend  huge  amounts  in  this  way, 
I  and  banking  houses,  orokera,  and  thoee  con- 
nected with  shipping  interests,,  all  find  jwlver- 
I  tising  advantageous.   Nor  are  their  advertise- 
I  ments  confined  to  any  single  class  of  news- 
papers.    When  Jay  Cooke   advertised  the 
bonds  of  tlie  United  States^  hb  announcements 
were  seen  tbroaghont  the  country.  The  bank- 
er's orders  to  his  manager  wore,  "(Jive  the 
advertisement  to  all  those  newspapers  that  are 
aUve  enoogh  to  apply  for  it**  The  fkith  of 
Americans  in  advcrtisin;;  may  best  be  shown 
in  the  fact  that  newspaper  publishers  and  the 
I  largest  advertising  agents  are  often  libenil  ad- 
vertisers.   TIk-  sum  of  !^3,500  has  been  paid  by 
1  "  The  Sun  "  for  an  advertisomeut  in  one  number 
I  of  a  publication.  The  weekly  paner  which  ia 
sujtposed  to  have  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
I  country,  the  "New  York  Ledger,"  gained  it 
I  almost  exdosively  by  advertimng.    In  1867 
the  governnient  tax  was  collected  on  nearly 
$10,000,000  worth  of  advertisements.  New 
I  York  state  paid  nearly  $100,000  tax,  at  3  per 
rent,  (of  which  the  city  alone  paid  over  $80,- 
,  000),  rhiladelphia  $30,000,  Boston  $23,000, 
I  Cincinnati  $16,000,  Chicago  $10,000,  and  New 
Orleans  and  St.  T.ouis  eacli  over  $13,000.  In 
I  the  five  years  1667-72  the  amoimt  paid  by 
I  the  public  for  their  advertinng  must  have 
j  reached  ?  15.000,000  annually.    The  use  of 
pictures  in  the  advertising  columns  of  news- 
I  papers  is  gaining  constantly  in  popularity,  and 
less  and  le.ss  resistance  is  made  to  it  by  pub- 
lishers.   Of  tlie  150  religious  newspapers,  most 
of  which  refosed  cuts  two  or  three  years  ago, 
all  but  IB  now  accept  them. 
ADVOCATE.    See  Lawyek. 
ADVOCAT08  MABOLI,  in  the  GathoUo  chnroh, 
the  speaker  or  writer  who  .•«liows  cause  against 
the  canonization  of  a  person  proposed  for  saint- 
hood. The  advoeate  who  defenos  the  prc^oaed 
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saint  is  called  adcocatus  Dei.  Tlio  ajmrftfus 
diaboli  imists  upon  the  weak  points  of  the 

r)d  man^B  or  woman's  Hfe.   Hence  the  name 
BOniftiines  popularly  njijilied  to  those  who 
detaraot  from  the  character  of  good  men. 

ADTOWBOVf  in  EnffUsh  law,  the  right  of  pre- 
Bcntinfr  t<»  a  vacant  livinp  in  the  church.  Ad- 
vowsuu,  according  to  Blackstone,  signities  tak- 
ing into  protection  or  patronage.  When  Hie 
lord  of  a  manor  built  a  cnnrch  and  endowed  it, 
he  acquired  a  right  of  nominating  the  minis- 
ters, provided  thejr  were  oanonicaOy  qaa]ified. 
Advowsons  are  property,  and  a.^  siioh  purchas- 
able, provided  that  certain  laws  for  the  pre- 
vention of  thnmj  are  not  infringed  in  the  pnr- 
cliaso.  These  laws  are,  however,  more  fre- 
quently evaded  tlian  obeyed.  The  most  ordi- 
nary form  of  advowion  is  the  presentation  of  a 
duly  ([unlitied  <  lor;r>'inan  to  tlic  bishojt  for  insti- 
tution into  the  hsing.  The  bishop  has^  the  hght 
to  r^eot  the  eandioate  prcaented ;  but  in  a  few 
rare  ciscs  the  patnm  has  a  right  of  presenting 
a  pePiion  without  the  bishop's  interference. 
The  benefices  of  the  chnreh  m  Knghmd  are  in 
every  case  subjects  of  presentation.  They  are 
nearly  12,000  in  number ;  the  advowson  of  more 
than  half  of  them  belongs  to  private  persons,  and 
of  the  remainder  to  the  crown,  bishojjs,  deans 
and  chapters,  universities,  and  colleges.  The  in- 
cumbents are  maintained  by  tithes,  or  since  the 
tithes  conimutation  act  by  taxes  in  lieu  of 
tithes.  The  elective  right  of  the  congregation 
is  wdcnown  in  the  chwdi  of  England,  except 
in  rejrard  to  those  clergymen  who  perft»rm  du- 
ties in  excess  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar;  such  for  instance  as  lectnrera, 
who  arc  paid  by  voluntary  contributions. 

JIAfl'S,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Jupiter 
and  .Kgina,  and  first  king  of  the  island  of  .^Igi- 
na.  He  was  renowned  for  his  justice,  so  tliat 
he  was  colled  upon  to  settle  disnutes  not  only 
among  men,  hat  even  among  the  gods.  Ilis 
reputation  wn^  sueli  tliat,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  exees.sive  drought  in  (ireece,  he  was  ap- 
pointed l)y  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  Interoede 
with  the  gods  for  rain,  and  nis  prayers  were 
successful.  After  his  dcatli,  Pluto  nmde  him 
one  of  the  throe  judges  of  Hades. 

VOILES  (l.at.  <Ty/<x  a  building,  temple).  Ro- 
man ningistrates  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  public  buildingH,  archives,  streets,  roads, 
aqueducts,  markets,  baths,  eating  houses,  places 
of  amusement,  and  public  games;  with  the  reg- 
niation  of  piioes  or  pronsions,  and  of  weights 
and  measures;  with  the  sanitary  saperlnten- 
dence,  and  various  other  functions  of  a  similar 
character.  The  lediles  were  originally  of  the 
plebeian  order,  and  served  as  assistants  to  the 
tribimes  of  the  people.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came independent  magistrates."  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  two  patrician 
ffidiles  were  added,  who  enioyed  the  double 
privilege  of  wearing  the  toyn  jmetexta  and  sit- 
ting on  carale  chairs  {adiUi  eurule*).  These 
privileges  were  soon  after  extended  to  thebr 
plebeiiui  coUe^goes.  Li  the  latter  periods  of 


the  republic  the  office  of  aidile  became  an 
object  of  great  ambition  to  wealthy  politiciaiu, 
who  sought  to  win  the  flivor  of  the  mnltitode 
by  lavish  exi)endititr<'-;  on  the  jiiiVilic  games. 

JU>1'1,  or  Uedal,  a  powerful  people  of  Celtic 
Ganl,  between  the  mtee  and  ^  npfper  Loirs, 
which  riv(,rs  separated  their  territnry  from  the 
countries  of  the  iSequani  and  Bituriges.  Tbej 
were  the  first  Oallic  tribes  which  conctnded  sn 
alliance  with  tlie  Komans,  and  liavinu',  after  a 
struggle  with  the  iSeuuani,  fallen  under  the 
power  of  Ariovistns,  we  German  ally  of  the 
latter,  were  restored  to  power  by  Julius  Caesar, 
shortly  aft«r  the  opeuiug  of  his  Gallic  cam- 
paigns (68  B.  0.).  They  joined,  however,  in 
the  great  rising  airnhist  that  contjueror  under 
Vercingetorix  (52  k  on  whose  fall  they  were  len- 
iently treated  by  the  victor.  Their  chief  town 
was  Bibrarto.  suhsequently  called  Angmtodo- 
num,  now  Autiin,  in  Burgundy. 

JEGJBOSr.   8ee  Briarevs. 

JEGJEI  S,  a  legendary  king  of  Athens  father 
of  TheseU'*.  Misled  ])y  a  falf»o  signal  to  be- 
lieve that  his  stm  had  Iieen  killed  in  a  contest 
with  the  Minotaur,  he  cast  himself  into  the  sea, 
which,  according  to  .some,  was  culled  after  him 
the  J^ean. 

EGTAy  SEA.    See  Ahctiipelaoo. 

JEGINA,  or  Egina  (Turk.  Engia),  a  Gretk 
island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  (now  gulf  of  .^EginaX 
12  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  the  Pira  us,  ahout  !»  m.  long 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  "\V.,  and  al>out  7  jn.  wide.  Its 
western  side  consists  of  stony  but  fertile  plains, 
which  are  well  cultivated  and  j)roduco  luxuriant 
crops.  The  rest  of  the  i.'-land  is  mountainous. 
The  climate  is  the  most  healthy  in  Greece. 
From  it.s  hills  a  magnificent  prospect  imfoldfl 
itself.  Its  chief  interest  dei)ends  on  its  past 
history  and  its  anti(|uitie9,  it  having  been  one 
of  the  most  celelirated  islands  of  Greece,  both 
in  the  mytliological  and  historicol  periods,  and 
also  in  the  sphere  of  art.  It  was  a  Dorian 
settlement,  and  was  one  of  the  first  places  in 
Greece  noted  for  its  maritim^e  ascendancy.  As 
early  as  5fi8  B.  0.  i£g^na  had  a  factory  in 
£g}-'pt.  It  was  a  groat  rendezvous  for  pirates 
and  slave  traders,  fugitive  criminals  and  in- 
solvent debtors.  The  people  of  ^'Kgina,  with 
tlieir  contingent  of  30  shins,  playe<l  a  brilliant 
part  in  the  great  sea  fignt  oflf  Salamis.  It» 
earliest  enemy  was  Athens,  which  state  event- 
ually, in  420  B.  0.,  took  posseasian  of  the 
island  and  expelled  its  inhaoitantn.  ^£gina, 
though  oft^n  mentioned  in  the  Greek  autliors, 
never  recovere<l  any  political  or  c<Mmnercisl 
importance.  Sulpicins,  in  one  of  Ws  lettm  to 
Cicero,  in  which  he  alludes  to  a  cruise  in  th? 
Baronic  gulf,  speaks  of  .^Egina  as  a  monument 
of  departed  greatness.  Its  chief  temple  was 
that  of  Zeus  PaiilK  lh  nius,  or,  in  tlie  ojrmion  of 
some  archiBolog^sts,  that  of  Minerva,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  Cioero  speaks  of  It  as  in  mips. 
In  1811  a  company  of  (!ennan  and  British 
scholars  cleared  away  the  rubbish  which  had 
aoomniilatedfn  tha  conrse  of  2,000  years  at  the 
base  of  tha  temple^  and  after  20  days'  excavafr- 
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in;r  were  rewarded  by  the  discoTery  of  16 
ftatiie!*  of  an  oarlj  t_vj»e  of  Greek  sculpture. 
Theae  statues  are  now  in  the  Glyptothek  of 
Manicti,  and  have  been  restored  by  Thor- 
vald^n.  The  subject  is  supposed  to  be  the 
expedition  of  the  ..£acidie  or  .(Eginetan  heroes 
ggainst  Troy,  under  the  guidance  of  Minerva. 
The  present  population  of  the  isluud  is  about 
0,000,  and  that  of  its  chief  town,  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  W.  ode,  near  fhe  ndiw  of  the 
ancient  tow  n,  3,000.  The  products  are  wine, 
oil,  fimita,  and  grain.  The  iEgiDa  almonds  are 
tiie  best  in  Greece.  Tlie  wator  works  on  llie 
neighboring  Mount  Elias,  famous  for  its  inag- 
aificent  Tiew&  save  the  iahmd  from  drought. 
A  bishop  rwiaes  on  the  island,  and  schools  and 
churches  abound.  Since  the  decay  of  the  By- 
zaotine  empire,  JS^da  has  been  successively  in 
die  hands  of  the  Yenetiana,  Turks,  and  Greeks. 
Tuder  Capodistria  it  wn?  from  1828  to  1831 
the  seat  of  the  government.  Ediaond  About 
has  published  rn«  ffEgine  (1854). 

JECI.S  CGr.  al^,  slicpiat),  tho  appellation  of 
the  shield  of  Jupiter,  which  wom  covered  with 
the  skin  of  the  goat  Amalthco,  by  which  that 
fod  was  nourished  in  infancy.  Minerva  also 
bore  an  legis,  which,  at  least  according  topost- 
Homerio  mythology,  was  of  different  origin. 

XGlsnirS,  king  (if  Myconre,  .-^on  of  Thye?- 
tes  and  cousin  to  Agamemnon,  lie  formed  an 
adnlteroos  connection  with  Agamenmon's  wife 
Clytemnestra  during?  his  absence  at  Troy,  and 
contrived  his  murder  on  his  return.  Eight 
yean  )ater  he  was  dain  by  Orestes,  the  son  of 
Ai^smeranon.  Writers  later  than  ITonier  tell 
a  frightfiii  story  of  incet»t  and  crime  about 
.^^os  and  his  flnnily.   (See  Atbbus.) 

£Lll  f IPITOLIX.t,  A  name  given  to  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  emperor  Hadrian  (iElius  Uadri- 
fuis),  who,  after  a  rebellion  vt  the  Jews  in 
Us  reign,  drove  them  frorn  tlio  de<troyt'd  city 
md  its  envirooii,  and  reoeopled  it  with  Koman 
coio^stti.  It  wMkt  by  wis  title  until  the  time 
of  the  Christian  eriifiirors. 

£Lll3il'S,  Ctaadias.  a  writer  of  the  early  part 
of  the  8d  century,  l>om  at  Preneste  in  Italy. 
His  compilation,  pim-rally  known  under  the 
Latin  title  Vdria  HUtoria^  is  still  extant,  as 
well  as  an  original  treatise  Animalium 
y<tfurn.  Tliese  works  are  written  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  author,  though  an  Italian  by 
birth,  was  a  perfect  master. 

AELST,  or  iali^  a  town  of  Belgiom.  8ee 
Aj/>eT. 

AELST,  or  Aalst.  I.  £vfrt  vaa*  a  Dutch  paint- 
er. iK.m  in  Drift  in  100-2.  died  in  \r,-(i.  He 
wa*»  distin;jruis!ied  for  painting  fluwers,  dead 
binK  an<l  game,  and,  other  inanimate  objects. 
Few  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  picture 
galleries.  II.  WUka  van,  n*  phew  and  pupil  of 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Udii  hi  HVHk  died  in 
Amsterdam  in  l''>Tn.  Hi-;  worlcs  in  the  Mme 
line  were  more  admired  than  tliose  of  his  uncle, 
and  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  galleries  of  Berlin, 
M'.inu  h.  and  Dresden,  as  well  as  in  France  anil 
Italy,  in  which  couu tried  be  spent  many  year^ 


particularly  in  Florence.  In  the  coloring,  fin- 
ish, delicacy,  and  naturalness  of  his  tiowers 
and  fruiti»  painted  on  vases,  he  had  no  superior. 

JEMILI1J8  PAFLm  I.  See  PAtn-rs,  L.  JiImi- 
urs.  II.  (Paoi.o  Emilio),  an  Italian  historian, 
bom  in  Verona,  died  in  Pans,  May  5,  152i>. 
In  consequence  of  his  celebrity  as  a  writer  in 
Ittdy,  Louis  XII.  made  him  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Paria,  and  employed  him  to  write 
a  history  of  tiie  kings  of  France  in  Latin. 

J:IXFAS,  son  of  Anchises  and  Venus,  a  Tro- 
jan prince,  with  whom  traJition  connects  the 
origin  of  me  Bbman  empire.  Having  fought 
for  Troy  till  it  fell,  ho  quitted  the  burning  ( ity 
with  his  foQowen^  aooompanied  by  his  father 
and  SOB.  After  viriting  vu^ons  countries,  they 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Latiiim,  where  they 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  Jving  Lati- 
nns.  Xhey  settled  there,  and  soon  became  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  in  the  course  of  which  Latinus  was 
dain.  iSneas  was  finally  victorious.  He  mar* 
riod  T.avinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus.  His 
son  by  Cretlsa,  Ascanius  or  lulus,  founded 
Alba  Longa,  <me  of  the  last  khigs  of  which, 
Xnmitor,  was  the  grandfather  of  Komulus  and 
R^us^  the  founders  of  iiome.  Jlilneaa  is  the 
hero  ct  Vlrga*s  iSneid. 

xsrjs  SYLvns.  See  Plus  n.  ^ope). 

^ElD.  See  Yiboil. 

JENlUVESy  an  ancient  tribe  of  up])er  Greece, 
of  remote  and  uncertain  origin,  whose  fre- 
quent migrations  in  early  times  are  spoken  of 
by  many  writers  of  antifiuity,  especially  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  "Greek  Questions."  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  tliey  occupied  in  the  lirst 
instance  the  Dotian  plains,  on  the  confines  of 
Thessaly  and  Macedoniiu  moved  thence  into 
Epirus,  and  in  their  last  migration  went  from 
(Mssa,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  to  the 
valley  of  the  nortiiem  Inachus,  on  which  they 
finally  settled.  Their  chief  town  was  Uypata, 
at  the  foot  of  Ht.  CEta,  of  which  considerable 
remains  exist  at  the  village  of  Neopatra.  The 
antiquity  and  early  importance  of  this  people 
are  attested  by  the  fMt  of  tiidr  belonging  to 
the  Amijhictyonic  coimci!.  At  .-i  lafi-r  period 
they  joined  the  confederation  of  the  other  Hel- 
lenic states  against  Macedonia,  which  gave  rise 
to  tlie  Laniian  war;  hut  according  to  Strabo, 
in  his  time  they  had  no  longer  a  national  ex- 
istence, having  been  nearly  extenninated  by 
the  vEtolians  and  Athamanians. 

iEOLIAlV  HABP,  a  musical  instrument,  the 
tones  of  which  are  produced  by  the  sweeping 
of  t!ie  wind  over  its  strings.  Its  invention  is 
ascribed  to  Athanasius  Kircher.  It  is  com- 
osed  of  a  rectangular  box  made  of  very  thin 
)oards,  about  5  inches  deep  and  inches  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  fit  across  the  window  in 
which  it  i.s  to  be  phiced.  At  the  top  (1  <  a  li 
en<l  of  the  box  is  glued  a  sstrip  of  wood  about 
half  an  inch  in  height;  these  strips  serve  as 
a  bridge  fbr  the  stringa,  which  are  stretched 
lenL'thwiso  across  the  top  of  the  box,  and  are 
made  of  catgut  or  wire.    Those  strings  should 
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be  toned  in  rnibon  by  means  of  pegs  construcl- 

ed  to  control  their  tension,  as  in  the  violin. 
"When  the  instrument  \h  exponed  in  a  window 


pwrtiij  open,  so  as  to  allow  a  carrent  of  to 
pass  over  the  strings,  a  most  agreeable  com- 
bination of  tones  is  prodnced,  constantly  vary- 
ing in  pitch  and  intensity  with  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  forming  harmoniet  of  a  wild  and 
melancholy  character. 

JX>IJA.\  ISLiS.    See  Lipari  Iblakds. 

£OLIMS,  the  name  of  one  of  the  primitiTe 
divisions  of  the  Hellenic  race.  They  are  said 
to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  thence  to  have 
spread  over  other  regions  of  Greece,  and  after 
tlie  Doric  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  to 
have  occupied  the  N.  W.  coast  r^on  of  Asia 
Minor,  fh>m  them  called  MoWs,  and  the  islands 
of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  Of  the  -^olic  dialect 
of  the  Greek,  which  was  chiefly  developed  in 
Leebos,  only  scanty  specimens  have  been  pre- 
served ;  these  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Doric  tlian 
lino  Attio.  Mytbologically,  the  ^olians  were 
descended  from  iGolas,  the  son  of  Hellen. 

JEOLIPILE,  or  JBsHpUe  (AJ<i>oi^n-{?.ai,  the  gate 
of  ^olus;  or,  more  (trobably,  jEolipila^  the  | 
ball  of  .^Ins),  a  hollow  metallic  ball,  contain- 
ing a  curved  tube  connected  with  a  small  ori-  ^ 
fice,  and  sometimes  two  suoii  tabes  taming  in 
opposite  direeti(ms.   Water  or  alcobol  being 
introduced  in  it  and  boiled,  it  was  used  in  oM 
times  to  exemplify  the  force  of  steam,  or  as  a  | 
blowpipe  when  adjusted  to  a  lamp.   In  1616 
Salom(»n  di'  (';rm  noticed  in  using  it  the  effect  , 
of  steam  in  causing  water,  by  the  assistance  of 
heat,  to  moont  abore  its  level.  This  machine 
was  intended  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  windn. 

SMl&f  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  in  I 
Asia  Minor,  originally  settled  bf  colonies  of 
./Eolian  Greeks.  It  avus  j)r(ipcrly  the  coast 
land  of  Mysia,  extending  from  Troas  to  the 
sooth  bank  of  the  river  Hermos.  In  its  broad- 
est signification  it  included  Troas  to  the  shores 
of  the  ilellespont.  In  the  southern  part  were 
sitnated  the  twelve  eities  whieh  ibnned  tiie 
^^!olinn  loa^nTo.  Of  these,  Cymo,  wlioro  tlie  an- 
nual Panfeolium  was  celebrated,  and  Smyrna, 
which  in  later  times  beeame  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  confederation,  were  the  most  celebrated. 

JQOLl'S.  L  In  Greek  mythological  history, 
s  BOD  of  HeUen,  who^  in  tha  division  by  fha 


latter  of  the  government  of  the  Hellenes  or 
Greeks  between  him  aii<l  his  brothers  Dons 
and  Xuthus.  receivc-d  the  throne  of  Tiu-ssalv 
and  named  his  sal^eots  the  .^lians.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  groat  race  of  heroes,  the 
.diolids,  from  whom  in  turn  sprang  many  of 
the  most  famous  personages  ofuie  Grssk 
legends.  Other  genealogies  were  also  piven 
by  the  Greeks  to  J^^olus,  but  the  al»ove.  tl:at 
of  the  Hesiodio  catalogne^  is  that  which  Grote 
believes  to  have  been  generally  received.  IL 
An  inferior  god  or  demigixl,  ruler  of  the  wind;*. 
There  seems  no  good  reason  to  connect  this 
.(^lolus  with  the  preceding,  but  a  few  Greek 
authors  endeavpred  to  prove  even  the  identity 
of  the  two,  while  others  made  the  demigod 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Acasta,  daughter  of 
Hippotas.  JEolus  wa.s  supposed  to  have  hia 
home  in  the  idand  now  called Stromboli.  «\'  t'<e 
Lipari  group,  anciently  known  as  the  .Kolian 
islands.  According  to  tradition,  be  kept  tiie 
several  winds  contim-d  in  bags,  rdeaaiiig  tlmD 
at  the  command  of  Neptune. 

JEOlf,  a  (ireek  term  signifying  age.  In 
Gnostic  speculations,  teons  are  erabodiments 
of  dinne  attributes.    (See  Gnostics.) 

£PL\l'S.  I.  Johaaa  (the  Greek  translation 
of  his  real  name,  Iloch  or  Ilock,  high),  a  Ger» 
man  theologian,  bom  at  Ziege.sar,  lirandon- 
burg,  in  1499,  died  in  Hamburg,  May  18, 1658. 
He  studied  at  Wittenberg,  was  arre.sted  on  sc- 
count  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Luther,  and 
exerted  himself  after  his  release  in  England 
and  Gcniiany  on  behalf  of  the  reformation, 
lie  was  afterward  for  some  time  teacher  at 
Stndsond,  and  organized  the  new  edncational 
and  ecde.siastical  system  there,  and  in  Ham- 
burg (1522),  in  which  latter  city  he  was  pas- 
tor, and  afterward  snperintendent  of  St.  Peter*s 
church  from  1629  till  his  death.  lie  was  one 
of  the  mgners  of  the  Smalcald  articles  in  K'*:'>7, 
shared  in  tiie  theologieal  oontroveredes  regitrd- 
in;;  the  Interim,  the  Adiaphora,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Osiander,  and  waa  supported  by  fla- 
cins  and  others,  snd  to  a  moderate  extent  also 
by  Melanclitlutn.  II.  Franz  llrlrh  Thfodor.  a 
German  physicist,  a  descendant  of  tlie  pre- 
ceding, bom  at  Rostoek  In  I>ecember,  17S4^ 
died  in  Dorpat  in  1^02.  lie  became  professor 
of  physics  and  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  St.  Petersbnr?  in  1757.  CathariM 
TI.  npytointed  him  teacher  of  her  son  Paid,  di- 
rector  of  the  nobilitr  corps  of  cadet&  and  in- 
spector general  of  the  normal  schools  which 
sne  prqiecto<l.  lie  is  hotiored  as  the  inventor 
of  the  electrophns  and  of  electric  conden^tion, 
an  improver  of  the  microscope,  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  electrical  yinlaritv  of  toTirmaline. 
He  contributed  extensively  to  the  publicatiou!) 
of  the  Berlin  and  St  Petersburg  aeademiea. 
His  principal  work  is  Tfnfnmen  Theoriee  Elft' 
trieitati$  et  Magnetitmi  (St.  Petersbnrg,  1759; 
French  translation,  abrioged  by  Hatky.  17S7>> 
One  of  his  other  works,  written  in  Germno, 
was  translated  in  1762  into  French  by 
BaoQlt»  nnder  the  title  of  B^finwni  mot  U 
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ii$tributi<M  d€  la  ehaleur  $ur  la  surface  de 
h  ttm.  He  wrote  id  Fnaeh  lk*cription  de$ 
■MMfKjr  miertMcopea  tMWtk  par  M,  jiSpimu 
(St.  Petersburg,  178«). 

JBQCI,  also  railed  £q«ff«ll  and  JEqileaUoi,  An 
sncicnt  warlike  people  of  central  Italy,  dwell- 
inj,'  in  tliL-  niountAinous  region  ot^  N.  E.  Latium^  I 
betveea  Lake  Fucinus  (I4lg0  di  Celano)  and  { 
the  Anio  (Tevon>m  ),  snrronndcd  by  the  Sa-  i 
Um,  Marsi,  llernici,  and  Latiu>.    J  hey  were 
■Bong  the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  the  early  , 
Ronuns  fighting  thora  chiefly  in  alliance  with  : 
the  Vo]>oi,  a  kindred  people,  and  together  with 
htt^r  were  badlr  defeated  by  Camillas  in 
m  B.  C.    They  suffered  still  more  ornahiiig 
defeats  sliortly  before  the  clo^e  of  the  same 
wntnnr,  when  they  were  finally  subdued. 
MoQDt  Aliridus,  in  the  wo!»tern  part  of  their 
tmitory,  wa^  one  of  tlieir  natural  strongholds, 
from  which  they  nude  their  inonraions  into 
tf:e  ronntrv  around  Rome. 

a  Hcmi-Arian  sect  of  the  4th  cen- 
tnrr,  named  from  Aeriun,  a  monk  of  Pontua, 
and  holdin'.r  middle  {rround  between  the  Arians 
tnd  the  Nu  leaus.  The  Nicwons  were  Homo- 
oo>iiULS  and  the  high  Arians  were  Helwocisians, 
while  the  ACrians  were  Homoioufians.  The 
Alrians  m  church  government  denied  the  dus- 
tinction  between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter. 
Th«T  were  opposed  by  a  small  counter  faction 
oiDed  ACtians.    (See  ABtiis.) 

HXSe,  or  AiHte,  au  island  belonging  to  the 
Pnnaan  province  of  ischleswig-llolstein,  in 
Ikt  Baltic,  E.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Little 
Wt,  10  m.  S.  of  FOnen;  nop.  12,400.  It  is 
iiwat  10  m.  long  by  5  broad,  and  is  fertile  and 
»eD  coltivated.  The  capital,  AerAesIgdbing, 
W  considerable  shipping;  pop.  1,700. 

iaoUIHOSCOPEy  an  instmment  recently 
iBtradoeed  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  con- 
Deotion  witli  the  weather  signal  departments. 
It  M  mteiui«»d  to  give  public  information  of  the 
wrfitien  or  rather  aifferences  of  barometric 
rrt^s^tire  at  the  ditTerent  st'itions,  so  tliat  every 
ooe  at  a  glance  may  see  in  what  quarter  tlie 
aarinom  and  minimnm  barometric  prest^nre  is, 
»ad  coim<inently  what  direction  of  wind  and  ! 
vhat  kind  (A  weather  are  to  be  expected.  The 
*P|MKtu  as  now  In  practical  use  consists  of  a  ' 
vertical  axis  fotiio  30  feet  high,  turning  on  a 
pivot,  and  canjin^  on  its  top  a  horizontal  arm  i 
tTwhiohtheiiicKnation  can  be  varied  accord- 
•»g  to  the  difference  of  barometrical  pressure  j 
It  diffsrent  ddee  of  the  station.  If  the  pres-  i 
^  is  the  lanie  north  and  sonth,  for  instance, 
hM  horizontal  arm  is  place<l  horizontal;  but 
sore  is  le«s  in  the  north,  the  north- 
<n  AM  of  the  arm  is  eansed  to  dip  downward, 
and  more  so  in  proportion  as  tlie  Ijaromcter  is 
lower  north  as  compered  with  its  position 
Math.  The  amount  of  dip  is  regulated  by  a 
■winfr  rod,  held  in  position  by  dititrcnt  notch- 
«  *t  the  lower  part  of  the  axis,  each  notch 
<^*>rre9ponding  with  one  millimetre  in  l»aro- 
JWtnc  pressure.  This  most  useful  apparatus 
a  the  mvention  of  Bays-Ballot  in  Holland.  \ 


The  governiiu  nt  of  the  Xetherlands  introdooed 
storm  signals  there  in  18(Ul ;  England  foHoired 
in  IHiil,  and  Franco  in  180.3, 

AKkULITE  ((ir.  afip,  air,  and  //i?of,  stone),  a 
stone  or  mineral  mass  of  ultra-terrestrial  ori- 
gin which  has  fallen  to  the  earth.  The  ditier- 
eut  bodies  constituting  our  planetary  sy>tem 
vary  considerably  in  size.  Jupiter,  the  largest, 
has  in  round  numbers  n  diameter  of  80.000 
miles,  while  Clio,  the  smallest  of  the  so-called 
a.steroids  thus  far  known,  has  a  diameter  of 
.«icarcely  10  miles,  and  is  thus  125,000,000  times 
smaller  in  hulk.  There  is  no  ground  whatso- 
ever to  assert  that  Clio  is  the  smallest  body 
which  revolves  around  the  sun;  mo<t  likely 
there  are  bodies  as  raueh  smaller  tlum  Clio 
as  the  latter  is  smalkr  than  Jupiter.  Such 
bodies  would  have  a  diameter  of  warcely  16 
feet;  and  if  we  descend  another  step  in  the 
same  ratio,  we  c»)me  to  bodies  of  a  diameter  of 
of  an  inch,  constituting  mere  dust.  Such 
bodies  may  revolve  in  mynads  in  the  planetary 
space,  without  our  ever  being  able  to  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  their  existence,  except  where 
they  come  so  near  to  our  planet  as  to  oo  acted 
on  by  its  gravitation  and  drawn  to  its  surface. 
It  has  been  proved  by  the  statistics  of  obser- 
vation that  every  year  600  or  700  meteoric 
showers  take  place  over  the  surface  of  our 
earth,  brining  down  at  least  6,000  separate 
aerolites;  the  unequal  distribution  over  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  earth's  surfiice  is  only  appa- 
rent, as  the  two  zones  in  America  and  Europe 
in  which,  according  to  Prot  Shepard  the 
greatest  numbers  of  meteoric  showers  have 
been  observed,  are  simply  those  zones  which 
are  the  most  thickly  peopled,  and  where  the 
press  and  telegraph  diffhse  rapidly  every  ob- 
servation. Sometimes  one  or  two  single  mass- 
es fall,  and  sometimes  a  shower  of  2,000,  3,000,  ' 
or  more  stones  is  distribnted  over  a  surface  of 
several  acres  or  even  miles;  sometimes  dust 
accompanies  the  shower,  and  sometimes  dust 
falls  alone.  The  theory  here  i)roi>onnded  is 
due  to  Cbladni,  who  toward  tne  end  of  the 
last  century  defended  the  idea  originated  by 
Kepler,  that  there  were  more  comets  and 
smaller  bodies  flying  about  in  space  than  fishes 
in  the  ocean.  Before  Chladni's  time  the  most 
absurd  ideas  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  afirolites.  Some  supposed  that  they  were 
formed  in  the  upper  strata  of  our  atmosphere 
by  the  condensation  of  vapors  of  solids,  as  hail- 
stones are  formed  by  the  condensation  and 
congelation  of  watery  vapors.  Laplace  sought 
their  origin  at  a  greater  distance,  and  eon  elu- 
ded that  as  gravitation  on  the  moon  is  about 
four  times  less  than  it  is  on  the  earth,  it  might 
bo  possible  that  the  volcanoes  there  jjn'jtct 
stones  with  such  force  aa  to  go  bevond  the 
limits  of  lunar  attraction,  and  to  reach  that  of 
the  earth;  and  indeed  a  velocity  two  or  three 
times  greater  than  that  which  we  are  able  to 
give  to  a  cannon  bait  wonld  accomplish  this 
result.  These  tluittics  prevaile<l  for  a  time, 
although  chemists  proved  that  aerolitoa  are 
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not  of  volcanic  ori^rin,  ami  astronomors  proved 
tbttt  their  velocity  in  approaciiing  tiio  earth  in 
fyr  too  great  to  be  ftoooimied  for  by  terrettrial 
attruotit)ii.  ilfclinnical  science  indeed  proves 
thttt  a  buUj  iiiiling  from  an  infinite  distance 
wQI  arrive  at  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  only 
C)  to  7  tiiik-s  per  f-t  cond,  while  aerolites  pass 
tangentiaily  througli  our  atmosphere  witli 
more  than  doable  or  triple  that  rate,  in  &ot, 

■with  a  planetary  vtlucity  ;  some  of  tliem  even 
overtake  the  earth  in  its  courtMi,  an  i»  the  ease 
with  those  falling  about  sunset.  By  the  com- 
bined rotation  and  revulutioii  <if  the  terrestrial 
^obe^  tliat  portion  of  the  eai  th  where  it  in 
flonrnt  moves  from  its  zenith,  while  that  por- 
tion where  it  is  sunrise  moves  toward  its 
zenith,  or  at  least  toward  that  portion  of  the 
xodiao  nearest  to  its  zenith,  and  tliu^i  lias  more 
chance  of  coming  in  contact  with  isolated  flyinj? 
ma:»es;  this  accoanUi  for  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  number  of  aerolites  fall  in  the  forenoon. 
Of  the  cases  recorded  in  history,  the  most  re- 
markable are  an  follows ;  An  aeroUt«  is  men- 
tioned by  FUny,  which  fell  in  467  B.  O.  in 
Thrace,  and  was  still  extant  in}ii>time;  he  states 
that  it  had  tlie  size  of  a  wagon.  The  Ciiinese 
chronicle  a  large  aerolite  which  fVll  during  a 
thundt  r-torin  long  hefore  our  era.  The^f  tnuihif 
Fuhlt  u/im  report  a  great  shower  of  aerolites  in 
Saxony  in  823,  1)7  which  men  and  cattle  were 
killed  and  :J.")  \  il]ii;,'cs  Wi  re  set  on  fire.  Amonf; 
the  uther  ca.->es,  the  most  reniarkal»le  ai'e  the 
falls  of  aerolites  in  921,  1010,  11  (H,  and  1804> 
all  in  Enrope.  In  Alsjue  there  fell  in  IA'.^2 
an  aerolite  of  200  lbs.,  which  is  still  pre- 
senred  in  the  church  of  Ensisheim.  In  Crema 
a  shower  of  many  hnndredM)}'  >toiii--  took  jilace 
Sept.  14,  1  ;  l,2uO  pieces  were  collected,  of 
which  one  weighed  2(>0  lbs.,  and  another  12*) 
lbs.  Records  of  later  date  become  more  anil 
more  complete  and  authentic,  and  all  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  Uieir  statements, 
existing  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were 
removed  when,  on  A]>r)l  26,  18o:j,  at  Aigle  in 
France,  a  smaU  immovable  cloud  was  seen,  out 
of  wliich,  during  explosions  la>tinp  five  to  six 
minutes,  a  number  of  stones  fell  on  a  surface 
two  mUes  long.  The  largest  weighed  20 
lbs.,  the  smallest  }  ounce.  On  March 
1807j  an  aerohte  of  140  lbs.  fell  in  Smolensk, 
Rnssia;  and  on  May  22,  1808,  at  Stannern  in 
Moravia,  between  2U0  and  ."iOO  stones  fell,  frotn 
half  an  ounce  to  1 1  lbs.  in  weight.  An  Amer- 
ican Teasel  240  miles  S.  of  Java  experienced 
on  Nov.  14,  IH.'d,  a  shower  of  stones  of  tlic 
size  of  >hot,  which  were  afterward  proved  not 
to  be  the  prohict  of  the  ernption  of  a  distant 
volcano,  carried  along  with  the  winds,  as  at 
fir-st  suggested,  but  of  true  eo>mical  «»rigin — a 
que>tion  ea-<ily  settled  by  the  microscope  and 
eliiMuical  analy>.is,  as  nil!  In-  seen  lati-r.  Klein 
published  in  his  Soit/nuMyntcm  (Brunswick, 
1869)  a  record  of  more  than  '.iOO  w  ell  authen- 
ticated cases,  of  wliich  3  were  in  the  l.')th  cen- 
tury, 15  in  the  lOtii,  23  in  the  17tii,  40  in  the 
18th,  and  216  in  the  first  69  years  of  the  19th 


century.  Tt  is  certain  that  f>ucb  fall^  were  just 
as  frequent  in  former  centuries  as  they  are 
now,  only  the  records  are  lacking.   In  regard 

to  the  ancient  geoh^gical  eras,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  falls  of  meteoric  masses  were  even 
more  frequent ;  it  is  highly  probable  even  that 
a  portion  of  tlie  earth's  and  moon's  mass  is 
largely  made  up  of  such  aerolites,  which  are 
not  now  ibond  m  the  lower  strata  t^the  earth 
for  the  simple  reason  that  tluy  are  very  oxid- 
izable,  and  have  been  disintegrated  by  air  and 
water  and  mixed  with  the  originid  terrestrM 
matter,  by  the  immense  changes  through  which 
our  earth's  crust  has  passed;  they  may  there- 
fore exist  in  a  better  atate  of  preservation  «i 
the  moon's  surface.  Gibers  sujipo.ses  that  tlio 
earth  has  during  countless  ages  hollowed 
out  for  itaelf  a  kmd  of  comparatively  empty 
rut  among  those  flying  aerolites,  attractir,;:  all 
within  the  reach  of  its  gravitation,  and  that 
now,  by  the  periodical  bequalities  and  pertor- 
bations  of  its  orbit,  it  occasionally  appropriate-- 
some  masses  which  had  before  escaped  its 
attractive  power,  or  that  the  earth  occaMonaily 
comes  in  the  neighborhood  of  masses  havin;.'  ;!n 
orbit  which  intersects  its  own.  (See  Meteue.; 
In  regard  to  the  nzes,  the  largest  masses  oo 
record  were  heard  of  by  Capt.  Ross  in  1*^'.^. 
when  the  Est^uimaux  of  Baffin  bay  intVinoed 
him  of  their  existence  on  the  W.  coast  of  Green- 
land. They  were  found  in  1870  by  the  Swe- 
dish Arctic  expedition,  which  brought  some  of 
them  to  StocKholm,  where  they  excited  so 
much  interest  that  in  1871  20  more  speciuicn* 
were  collected,  now  in  the  royal  academy  of 
Stockholm,  the  largest  weighing  2S  tons,  with 
a  maxinunn  sectional  area  of  42  f^quare  feet. 
The  next  in  size  weighs  iu  tons,  Ond  has  been 
presented  to  the  museum  of  Copenhagen.  In 
Sle.xico  jiii'l  Brazil  similar  masses  have  been 
found.  The  British  museum  pos>es.'>es  one  of 
more  than  five  t(m8L  In  the  museum  in  St. 
Petersburg  is  a  mass  of  l.r.so  lbs.  found  in  Si- 
beria in  1772.  Yale  college,  New  Haven,  pos- 
sea'ies,  among  more  than  lou  specimen.s,  i*ne 
aerolite  of  l,<»3r)  lbs.,  which  fell  in  Texas  in 
18U8.  The  Smith.sonian  institution  po^^et^•^.•s 
a  very  remarkable  annular  specimen  discovered 
about  1700  in  Mexico,  which,  according  to  an 
Indian  tradition,  tell  there  about  2(K»  years  be- 

I  fore  during  a  shower  of  stones;  its  weight  is 
1,400  lbs.  .\erolites  of  a  weight  of  2oO  to  400 
lbs.  are  not  uiuummouin  collections,  and  those 

'  of  100  lbs.  and  U  r-s  are  veiy  common.— In  re- 
L'ard  to  the  chemical  conipositifm  of  these 
-times,  it  must  be  obser\ed  that  iu  pas>ing 
through  our  atniosjdiere  they  undergo  sc»ne 
change,  as  they  always  take  lire  in  the  nj)i>er 
regions,  and  arrive  ut  the  ground  quite  hot, 
sometimes  making  a  deep  hole.  Combu-stible 
'substances  in  their  coinpn-if  ion,  and  ]H-rliaps  an 
atmosphere  of  combustible  gn-ses  surrounding 
them,  combine(}  with  the  immense  velocity 
with  which  they  enter  our  atmosphere,  cause 
on  the  sudden  diminution  of  that  motion 

!  a  most  intense  rise  of  temperatnre,  ignition, 
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and  vei7  often  one  or  more  exoeedingly  violent 
«iplo8loaaL  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
tber  all  present  the  wpearuiee  of  osTing  been 
nbjectea  to  great  neat  Ohemiea]  anafyms 

has  shown  that  there  are  two  principnl  kinds 
die  sUmy  and  the  metallic  aSrolites^  which  by 
farther  investi^tion  bare  been  divided  Into 
E«vei^I  frroups,  in  accordance  with  tlie  elements 
contained  and  the  character  of  their  combina- 
tKHM.  Stony  aSroHtes  resemble  the  peridot,  a 
universal  scoria  from  the  earth's  deep  interior, 
noderlying  the  aluminoos  basic  rocks,  the 
fnmite  and  gneiss ;  the  latter,  being  stratified 
r'M-k»,  !ire  ni  ver  found  anion^  aerolites.  The 
fftd&c  gravity  of  stony  adroUtes  is  3*5  to  8-& 
vhfle  tiuit  of  fitrstifled  fbrmations,  gneiss  and 
panite.  and  (•fliiva,  is  only  2'6  to  2'9,  Metal- 
lic aerolites  liave  a  specific  gravity  of  from  6*6 
to  8^  and  oonsist  chiefly  of  iron,  always  com- 
bined with  nickel,  nsiully  ooataining  60  per 
MBt  or  more  of  iron  and  5  to  26  of  nickel,  a 
compoond  never  found  on  earth ;  the  other  ele- 
ments are  chiefly  jthosphoruR,  silicon,  nlnmi- 
Bmn,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  Other  substances 
vUdi  have  been  ftmnd  in  difl^rrat  q>edmen8 
are:  niafniednm,  titanium,  tin,  oopper,  chro- 
nuarn,  arsenic,  euciom,  potaarinm,  sMlnm,  snl- 
phor,  carbon,  chlorine,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen 
in  ocrlnsion  (see  Arsorptiox  of  Gases  n\  Sol- 
um), making  22  elements,  one  third  of  those  of 
vliidi  the  eaith  b  oompoeed.  Bome  aAroUtes 
•raof  a  niixe«l  stony  and  metidlic  character, 
bit  they  are  never  homogeneous;  even  the 
BHallifl  ones,  which  Appear  to  be  an  alloy,  are 
TSiy  beteroffeneous.  This  is  manifi  ■*to(l  hy 
griodbig  and  polishing  a  face  and  then  acting 
on  it  with  nilne  Mid,  when  some  portlona  will 
diawlre,  and  more  resistant  small  crystals  will 
beMme  prominent,  showing  a  decided  crystal- 
Baa  straetore.  The  flgnrea  thus  formed  are 
called,  after  their  disroverer.  Widiiuinstaett's 
figores,  and  they  may  be  made  so  prominent  as 
to  aDow  the  surface  to  be  need  as  an  engraved 
{■litf  and  printed.  Onr  fi<riire  ropreaeinti  an 
Scrulite  found  in  Wisconi^in,  preserved  in  the 


Wldinannstjii'tt'*  Fiptirt'S. 

cabinet  of  I.  A.  Lapliain  of  Milwaukee,  and 
Wgrave*!  after  the  photograph  of  a  section 
prepare<l  by  Dr.  J.  I,awrence  Smith,  show- 
bg  the  Widinannstaettian  fipurea. — The  idea 
soggesteil  by  Sir  William  Thomson  before 
the  British  association  for  the  advancement 
oC  science  in  IttTl,  that  the  existence  of  vege- 
TOUL— 10 


table  and  animal  Hfe  on  onr  planet  may  be 

accounted  for  by  aerolites  having:  hronj^ht  tho 
first  organized  germs  hither,  substitutes  for  the 
diflleQlt  question  as  to  the  terrestrial  origin  of 
orpanisin:*,  the  still  m(tre  perplexing  one  of  how 
they  originated  on  the  aeroUte8.--iSee  further 
Phlpson't  "Treatise  on  Meteors,  AeroHtea,  and 
Fallinf; StArs"  n.ondon,  IHCC);  I)auhr6e. /?a|>- 
port  »ur  let  progrit  de  la  giologU  etperimentaU 
(Paris,  1 867).  The  latter  is  very  exbanstive,  and 
contains  accounts  of  experiments  in  imitating 
the  different  kinds  of  aerolites. 

ilMMnm  (Or.  A^p,  air,  and  fth-pov,  raeaa- 
nre),  an  instrument  invente<l  hy  r)r.  Marcus 
Hunt  for  ascertaining  the  mean  bulk  of  gases 
and  the  density  or  rarity  of  air.  It  is  now  little 
used,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  air,  considi-red 
as  a  fluid,  its  pressure,  elasticity,  rarefaction, 
and  condensation,  belongs  in  that  department 
of  natural  philosophy  termed  pncunuitics. 

ifiEONAlTICS  (Gr.  a^p,  air,  and  vavr<x^,  of 
or  belonging  to  diips),  or  Aatirtillan  (Or.  i4p* 
and  ardair,  standing),  the  art  of  saiUqg  hi  am 
navigating  the  air,  and  of  rai^ngand  sustidnlng 
substanoes  by  means  of  gases  specifically  lighter 
than  the  atmosj)here,  containe<l  in  a  spheroidal 
bag  called  a  balloon.  The  former  term  is  the 
more  oomprehenaive  of  the  two,  and  includes 
the  whole  science  of  aerial  navipition,  while 
the  latter  is  generally  cuuhued  to  biUlooning. 
The  myths  of  Daedalni  and  learns  show  that 
the  attempts  of  man  to  soar  above  tho  earth 
commenced  in  prehistoric  times.  Flying  ma- 
ehines  were  expected  to  «flbet  this  obiieot. 
Archytas  of  Tarontum  is  said  tO  have  manufac- 
tured. 400  years  B.  C,  a  wooden  pigeon  which 
Bustamed  itself  in  the  air  a  fbw  minutes.  Shnon 
MapuH.  according  to  Snetonius,  met  his  death 
in  Kome  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero  in 
an  attempt  to  fly  from  one  house  to  another. 
IkOger  Bacon  had  some  notion  of  a  tlyinp  ma- 
chine to  be  propelled  by  a  system  of  wings; 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  IBth  eenturj 
Dante,  a  mathematician  of  Perupia,  rose  above 
L4ike  Thraaimene  by  means  of  artificial  wings 
attached  to  his  1)ody.  Many  rimilar  attempts 
have  been  made  since  then  hy  persons  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  principles  of  me- 
chanical philosophy,  which  have  invariably  re- 
sulted in  failure,  and  the  j)rohlem  is  as  far  from 
solution  as  ever.  The  discovery  of  tlie  j)roper- 
ties  of  hydrogen  gaa  by  Cavendish  in  1766  gave 
the  tirst  hint  of  a  practical  methml  of  aerial 
navigation.  This  is  the  lightest  of  the  pjises, 
being  a  little  more  than  14  times  rarer  than  at- 
mospheric air;  and  as  curly  as  IVf'T  Professor 
Black  of  E<iinburgh  announced  to  his  class  that 
a  vessel  filled  with  it  would  naturally  rise  into 
the  air.  A  few  years  later  (178'2)  Cavallo 
made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  subject, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  raising  anything  heavier 
than  a  soap  bubble.  The  honor  of  prei)aring 
and  sending  up  the  first  balloon  belongs  to  tho 
brolhers  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgufier,  pa>. 
per  manufacttirers  at  Annonay.  near  T.yons, 
who,  however,  at  the  out;jet  of  their  experi- 
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mente,  knew  nothing  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  om- 

j)lnyi'd  heated  air  to  inHate  their  Duufiino. 
wiLiiuut  apparently  being  aware  of  its  superior 
booyanoj  to  the  atmoephere.  Their  balloon 
wasconstnit  ted  of  linen  doth  lined  with  paper, 
under  whicli  u  tire  wad  kindled,  fed  with 
bondlM  of  chopped  strftw.  By  this  means 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  were  produced,  wliich 
filled  the  balloon ;  and  it  would  seem  that  they 
aebluHj  ezpeeted  the  latter  to  be  raised  by  the 
•aoendmp  power  of  the  nmoko,  instead  of  its 
true  caiue,  the  rarefaction  of  the  laated  air. 


On  Jono  5,  1783,  their  balloon,  weighing  500 
pounds,  first  TO»e  into  the  atmosphere.  It 
reached  an  altitude  of  nearly  a  mile,  remained 
Buspended  a  few  minutea,  and,  as  the  air  es- 
caj)ed,  gradually  returned  to  the  earth.  The 
event  singularly  impressed  all  olaasesof  society, 
and  the  most  eitravagant  notions  were  enter- 
tained of  the  uses  to  which  balloons  might  be 
applied.  Several  socoessfnl  aaoenta  were  made 
within  the  next  few  montbs  from  Paris,  and 
on  Nov.  21,  1783,  rilatre  de  Kozier  and  the 
marquis  d'Arlandee,  the  first  adventorera  who 
dnrst  ascend  in  an  nneonfined  banoon*  as- 
tonished the  world  by  rising  t^t  tlio  height 
of  3,000  feet,  descending  in  saietjr  not  far 
from  Paris.  Th^  experimenta  were  moetly 
made  with  the  Montgolfier  tuUIoon,  or  mont- 
golfiirgy  which  was  inflated  with  heated  aur, 
and  the  early  afironaota  were  obliged  to 
carry  with  them  a  supply  of  fuel  to  renew  the 
rarefied  air  as  fast  as  it  escaped.  This  clumsy 
and  dangerous  expedient  sobeequently  led  to 
disastrous  results.  On  Dec.  1  of  the  same  year 
Messrs.  Charles  and  Kobert  left  Paris  in  a 
hydrogen  balloon,  in  the  presence  of  600,000 
Bpectators,  and  after  a  trip  of  two  hours  de- 
scended in  safety  near  ^'esle,  26  m.  distant. 
IL  GharlM  inmiediately  reaaoended  alone,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  ^ccinu'  the  sun,  which 
had  set  when  he  left  the  earth,  rise  and  set 
again.  He  deaoended  in  safety  in  86  ndnntes, 
9  m.  from  his  starting  jioint.  In  this  expedition 
the  fall  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  was 
first  noticed.  The  first,  rinking  to  fi0'05  inehea, 
indicated  an  ascent  of  about  9,700  feet.  The 
thermometer  sank  to  21°  JT.  In  1784  upward 
of  62  balloon  aaeoita  are  reoorded,  the  moat 
femarkable  being  those  of  Messrs.  Cliarks  and 
Robert,  who  reached  an  altitude  of  13,0ou 
feet;  9t  Blanchard,  the  firat  aArial  voyager  bj 


profearion;  and  of  Prince  Charles  de  Lignes. 
In  January,  178'),  IJlanchard  and  I)r.  John 
Jetlrieti,  of  iioston,  accomplished  the  daring 
feat  of  eroannff  the  chimnel  from  Dover  to 
France,  narrowly  escaping  iR-ing  wrecked  in  the 
sea.  In  the  same  year  oecurrud  the  lirst  fatal  acci- 
dent connected  with  baUooning;  PflAtre  de  Ko- 
zier attempted,  with  a  young  man  named  Ko- 
maine  l>ain<&,  to  cross  from  France  to  England  in 
a  hydrogen  balloon,  under  whioh  waaaDspsnded 
a  small  mont(fn[iier(  for  tlie  ]»nrpose  of  inorcji'^ing 
or  diminisliing  the  ascensional  power  at  pleiis- 
nre.  The  hydrogen,  by  its  expansion  m  the 
rarer  upper  strata  of  tlio  ntmospbcro.  pre^Mid 
down  through  tliu  tuhular  neck  of  the  ijalluoo, 
and  reaohing  the  tire  of  the  momtg^^ltH^wm 
at  once  ignited.    IJoth  balloons  were  ^^mI^ 
consumed,  and  the  voyagers  were  preclpitatM 
from  a  height  of  3,000  feet  upon  the  rous  near 
the  French  coast.    As  this  calamitous  occur- 
rence was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  proper 
pi  eraution.-^,  aeronauts  were  not  deterred  by  it 
Ascents  to  the  number  of  many  thousands  have 
since  been  made  in  Europe  and  ..-Vmerica,  both 
in  moii('/<f/jit  rts  and  gas  balloons,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved tiiat  not  more  than  25  persons  have  lost 
their  lives  in  consequence.   Of  thb  number  of 
ascents,  however,  few  only  have  been  under- 
taken for  scientific  purposes,  most  having  bMB 
made  merely  as  a  popular  spectacle  or  for 
the  sake  of  amusement.    In  this  regard  both 
hemispheres  have  furnished  skilful  and  daring 
aeronauts.  Among  the  earlier  French  voyagera 
was  Blanchard,  who  die<l  in  1809,  having  made 
more  than  6G  ascents,  one  of  which  took  place 
in  New  York  in  1796.  Mme.  Blanchard  soms- 
times  accompanied  him,  and  after  hi-  death 
she  occasionally  ascende<l  alone.  In  1819,  hav- 
ing ascended  from  Tlvoli  garden  in  Paris  witii 
some  fireworks,  her  balloon  l>ecame  accident- 
allj  ignited  and  ahe  was  precipitated  to  the 
earai  and  di^ed  to  pteoeem  the  me  de  Pro- 
vence. In  later  times  Eugene  and  I.«ini>  (  iuilarJ 
have  been  the  moat  famous  of  the  French  pro- 
feerional  alrooanta.  Green,  the  English  aero 
naut,  hatl  probably  more  experience  in  the 
management  of  baUooOB  tiian  any  person  who 
has  given  attention  to  the  aatgiBct  During 
his  profe.s-sional  career  of  30  years,  ending  in 
1857,  he  made  nearly  1,400  ascents,  crossiDg 
the  sea  three  times  and  felling  into  It  twice. 
His  most  interesting  voyage  was  undertjikcn  in 
1836,  when  in  company  with  Messrs.  UoUaud 
and  Jfaaoo  be  journeyed,  in  a  balloon  of  great 
dimendons  and  provisioned  for  a  fortnight  from 
London  to  Weilburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
a  distance  of  800  m.,  in  18  honra.   This  ftat 
of  aCrial  travelling  wa^  however  surjui^.-e^l  hy 
Mr.  John  Wise,  the  American  aeronaut,  who 
with  Mr.  John  La  Honntidn  and  two  oUien 

Eassed  in  .Inly,  IH.");*,  from  St,  Louis.  Mo.,  to 
lenderson  in  Jed'erson  co.,  N.  Y.,  a  distance 
of  1,1S0  m.,  in  19  h.  60  m.,  or  at  ian  avenge 
speed  of  nearly  a  mile  per  minute.  In  St  ptom- 
ber  of  the  same  year  Messrs.  La  Mountain  and 
Lowe  made  a  voyage  of  800  m.  in  about  4 
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hoars. — The  first  ascent  for  the  purposes  of  Bci- 
mat  WM  made  from  Hamburg  on.  Jnly  18, 
1803.  by  Messrs.  Rob«?rts<jn  and  Lh(K't<ts  under 
the  direction  of  the  Kussiian  academj  of  sci- 
ences. A  second  voyage  fbllowed  in  the  soo- 
oeedinfr  m.mtli,  and  a  third  from  St.  Peteri*- 
bwg  on  Jane  30,  1804.  iiut  altiiough  the  ex- 
plorars  reached  on  one  ooearion  an  altitode  of 
S^.-'i'Ifi  feet,  no  important  results  were  obtained. 
In  1804  Laplace  propot^cd  to  the  French  acad- 
emy the  eolation,  by  mespDs  ijf  obaerratlona 
frt>m  a  balbxin,  of  certain  physical  problems, 
and  notably  that  of  magnetio  intensity  at  great 
hei^lM.  Gay-Lnsaae  and  Biot  nod«rtook  to 
m^ke  the  observations,  and  on  Aug.  23  as- 
cended from  Paris  to  the  height  of  13,000  feet. 
Tb«r  expevimenta  in  magnetism,  ele^rieity, 
and  ?al\  anisrii  pive  results  identical  with  those 
made  on  the  earth.  The  rotatory  motion  of 
tiie  balloon  baving  preaented  an  nnexpeoted 
obstacle  to  careful  obervations,  (J.iy-Lussac 
sapplied  bis  balloon  with  long  lianging  ropes 
destfaied  to  eomiteract  this  movement,  and  on 

Sept.  15  reascended  alone  to  a  height  of  23.000 
fbvt,  and  found  a  decline  of  temperature  from 
8S*  to  16**,  which  almost  eonflrmed  the  theory 

of  a  fall  t)f  1  ^  in  every  .^ni)  ft  ot  of  elevation. 
The  sky  was  very  blue  and  the  air  was  found 
to  be  very  dry.  A  magnet  took  a  longer  time 
to  vibrate  than  on  the  earth.  He  was  the  first 
to  bring  down  air  collected  at  this  enormous 
height,  which  on  bdng  analyMd  waa  fonnd  to 
l>e  in  its  component  parts  the  same  a.s  the 
lower  air.  In  the  highest  strata  of  air  reached 
by  the  balloon  he  suffered  severely  from  cold. 
Breathing  was  dittieult.  the  ]>n!se  and  respira- 
tion were  much  quickene<l,  and  the  throat  be- 
came parehed.  In  1806  Carlo  BrioaeU,  the 
sstronomer  royal  of  Xaples.  in  roitipany  with 
Andreani.  the  first  Italian  aeronaut,  utteuiptixi 
to  rise  from  Naples  to  a  greater  height  than 
that  attained  by  (»ay-Lu.s.««ic ;  but  in  conse- 
•pience  of  the  burstinjf  of  the  balloon  the  ex- 
plorers were  precipitated  to  the  earth,  which 
they  fortunately  reached  without  material  in- 
jury. No  subsequent  scientific  aerial  expe- 
mtions  took  place  till  18-50,  when  Messrs.  Bixio 
and  Barral  asoende*!  from  the  garden  of  the 
observatiiry  in  Paris  in  a  balloon  filled  with 
pure  hydrogen  gaSL  They  reached  a  height  of 
19.tnM)  foct,  when  an  accident  to  their  balloon 
compelled  them  to  descend  without  liaviug  had 
the  opportonity  to  make  observations  of  much 
value.  In  a  second  ascent  in  July  of  the  same 
Tear,  they  reached  a  height  nearly  etjual  to  that 
^ned  by  Gay-Lussac  in  his  second  expedition 
in  18«)4,  but,  owing  to  a  tear  in  their  balloon, 
were  unable  to  rise  above  a  bank  of  cUiud  es- 
timat«)d  to  be  lo.OOd  feet  in  thickness,  and 
reach  the  blue  sky  beyond.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  noted  by  them  was 
tlie  sudden  variation  of  temperature  during  the 
last  few  thousand  feet  of  their  ascent.  At  the 
height  of  19.000  feet  tlie  thermometer  marked 
15',  but  in  the  next  2,000  feet  it  fell  to  89"  be- 
low aero,  thus  ahowing  a  temperatore  lower  bj 


54°  than  that  noted  by  Gay-Lussac  at  a  similar 
eleTntioii.  In  185S  Mr.  Welsh,  of  the  Kew  ob* 
servatorj,  in  ennipuny  with  Mr.  Green,  made 
fonraaoentB  from  London  in  the  great  Nas- 
sau"  balloon,  with  restdta  tending  to  confirm 

those  already  recorded  by  Gay-Lussac. — The 
most  remarkable  and  soooeaaful  ascents  ever 
made  fior  scientific  purposes  were  those  of  Mr. 

Janus  (Ilaisher.  F.  II.  S.,  from  various  parts  of 
England  in  18G2-'6,  and  of  Messrs.  Camille 
FlcmmarioD,W.deFoiivie|]le,  and  Gaston  TIa- 
sandier  from  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France  in 
1867-9.  On  Sept  5, 1862,  Mr.  Glaisher,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Coxwell,  an  experienoed  aftronaQt 
M'ho  had  already  made  400  ascents,  reaehed  tho 
astounding  height  of  87,000  feet,  or  7  m.  above 
the  efltfth^s  snrnoe.  At  the  height  of  6^  m.  Mr. 
Glaisher  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
finally  became  totally  insensible.  Mr.  Coxwell 
had  meanwhile  elimlrad  np  to  the  ring  of  the 
balloon  in  order  to  free  the  val\  e  r»)pe,  which 
had  become  entangled;  while  doing  this  his 
hands  became  frozen  and  powerless,  and  be  was 
compelled  to  drop  down  into  the  car  and  pour 
brandy  over  them  to  restore  the  circulation. 
He  then  perceived  the  critical  oondition  of  Mr. 
Glai.sher,  and  endeavored  to  approach  him  ;  but 
finding  himself  also  in  danger  of  lapsing  into 
insensibility,  and  iMing  at  the  some  time  with- 
out the  power  to  move  his  hands,  he  seized 
the  valve  rope  with  his  teeth,  dipped  his  head 
downward  several  timee,  and  found  to  his  re- 
lief that  tho  escape  of  gas  caused  the  balloon 
to  descend  rapidly  into  a  wanner  temperature. 
Mr.  Glaisher  soon  after  revived,  and  they  re- 
turned without  further  adventure  to  the  earth. 
The  results  of  Mr.  Glaisher^s  observations  in- 
duced hfan  to  abandon  the  theory  of  a  decline 
of  1°  of  tetripi  i-ittiirc  for  every  increase  of  300 
feet  of  elevation.  M.  Flamniarion  calculated 
a  mean  abatement  of  1°  for  every  846  feet 
when  the  sky  is  clear,  and  of  1"  for  every  854 
feet  when  tho  heavens  are  overcast;  but  Mr. 
Glaisher^s  midday  experiments  show  that  with- 
in the  first  1,<^'00  fret  fhMU  tho  earth  the  aver- 
jige  space  pas.sed  through  for  a  decline  of  1* 
was  223  feet  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  169  fset 
with  a  clear  sky.  Above  10,000  feet  the  space 
passed  through  for  a  like  decline  was  455  feet 
for  the  former,  and  417  feet  for  the  latter;  and 
above  20.000  feet  the  space  with  lM)th  states 
of  the  sky  was  nearly  1,000  feet  for  a  decline 
of  1".  In  an  ascent  made  by  him  on  July  17, 
1862,  the  temperature  wm^j  '0°  at  the  surface; 
at  10,000  feet  it  had  fallen  to  26%  and  at 
20,000  feet  it  had  rucn  to  48*,  whiflh  showa  a 
difference  of  '  from  the  temperature  record- 
ed by  Bixio  and  l>nrral  at  the  same  altitude  in 
their  second  ascent  in  1850.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  extracting  any  definite  law 
from  such  capricious  data,  the  results  of  Mr. 
Ghiisher^a  obaervatkoa  above  quoted  afford 
a  much  nearer  approach  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  than  the  ctld  rule  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  decrease.  All  aeronauts  have  been  aware 
of  the  existenoe  of  atmoyherio  currents,  often 
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inovinff  in  opposite  directions,  to  which  they 
are  obliged  to  trart  themselves,  if  de«rotn  of 
travelling  in  a  horizontal  direction.  M.  Flam- 
marion  made  the  curious  discovery  that  the 
traces  of  his  various  voyages  are  all  represented 
hy  linos  tending  to  cnrve  in  one  and  the  same 
generul  direction;  whence  he  concluded  that 
above  the  soil  of  Franco  the  currents  of  the 
atmosphere  are  constantly  deviated  circularly, 
and  in  a  sonth-west-north-east-south  direction. 
Still  more  curious  was  the  discovery  by  Mr,  Glai- 
dier  of  what  may  be  called  an  aerial  gulf  stream. 
In  his  aaoent  of  Jan.  12,  1864,  he  reached  a 
warm  current  at  a  height  of  1,300  feet  At 
a,000  feet  the  temperature  was  46%  being  8^" 
warmer  than  at  the  aorfaoe,  and  for  the  next 
8,000  feet  it  was  higher  tluin  on  the  earth.  It 
then  graduallj  fell  to  11°  at  11,600  feet  This 
watin  etratum  of  atmosphere  was  a  current 
moving  from  the  S.  W.  in  the  direction  of  the 
mlf  stream.  Fine  granular  snow  was  £ftlluDg 
uto  it  The  exiatenoa  of  this  wann  8.  W. 
current  goes  fjir,  Mr.  GUfliher  thinks,  to  ex- 
plain why  England  poflMSMS  a  winter  temper- 
ature so  ranch  higher  than  her  latHnde  wookl 
indicate.  TIu*  -ame  ob^icrver  found  that  the 
time  of  the  vibration  of  a  magnet  was  greater 
than  on  the  earth ;  that  the  number  of  pulsa* 
tions  and  in-apirntions  inoroast-d  cimsidtTably  at 
the  higher  elevations,  although  the  same  indi- 
viduals were  diflferenfly  affected  at  difi^rent 
tinu  < ;  tlint  the  velocity  of  the  wind  wan  much 
greater  at  a  high  elevation  than  near  the  sar- 
nce;  and  that  sounds  from  the  earth  were 
nioi  e  or  K'ss  audible  according  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air.  When  in  the  clouds 
at  4  m.  high  he  heard  a  railway  tndn;  but 
when  clouds  \v<  ro  1m  low,  no  sound  over  roaoh- 
ed  the  ear  at  this  elevation.  The  barking  of  a 
Kttie  dog  was  heard  at  the  hdght  of  S  m., 
while  n  multitude  nf  people  sliotttinir  wns 
not  heard  at  4,UU0  feet  At  tlte  greatest 
heighto  to  whfeh  Mr.  Glidsher  ascended  he 
foun<l  that  tho  cnlor  of  tlx-  unclouded  sky 
deepened  to  an  intcn£>o  prussion  blue  when  the 
air  was  fk«e  from  moisture.    He  r^eets  the 

theory  which  ascrihes  this  to  reflection  from 
vesicles  of  water,  and  concludes  tliat  it  must  be 
oaused  by  reflection  fl^  the  idr,  whose  poUff- 
iziPL'  anu'Ie  is  45°. — Soon  after  the  invention  of 
bttlkxjns  the  i<lea  was  entertained  that  they 
might  be  used  to  advantage  in  war  for  pur- 
poses of  observation  and  reconnoissanco.  An 
aerostatic  scliool  was  established  at  Meudon  in 
France,  and  a  number  of  balloons  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  French  army.  At  the 
sieges  of  Maubeuge,  Cliarleroi,  Mannheim,  and 
Ehrenbroitstein  they  proved  to  bo  of  some 
value.  It  is  said  that  the  battle  of  Flourus 
was  gained  by  Gen.  Jourdan  in  1T'J4  uuiinly 
throni^  information  of  the  Austrian  positions 
and  movements  communicnted  by  French 
officers  stationed  in  a  lialloon.  The  machine 
was  held  hy  a  oable,  but  its  tether  was  earily 
extended  by  means  of  a  windlass,  so  that  the 
observers  cotUd  soar  above  tlie  enemy's  tire. 


This  is  the  last  we  hear  for  many  years  of  the 
use  of  balloons  in  warfare.  In  the  Italian  cam* 
paign  of  1859  they  were  again  employed  by 
the  French,  and  one  is  reported  to  have  aided 
them  etTectually  at  the  battle  of  Solfcrino. 
Early  in  the  Ainerican  civil  war  (1861-'5)  a 
balloon  corps  was  organized  by  the  United 
Stat-es  war  aepartment,  in  the  management  of 
which  Messrs.  La  Monntun,  Lowe,  and  other 
experienced  aeronauts  were  associated.  Mr. 
Lowe  first  performed  the  feat  of  telegraphing 
from  an  atrial  station  600  feet  above  the  earth. 
In  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861  many  bal- 
loon reconnoissances  wore  made  along  the  Po- 
tomac and  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  balloon  corps  fiirmed  a  part  of 
Gen.  McClellan's  expedition  to  the  ])enin';ii'a 
in  the  n>ring  of  1862,  and  when  his  army  in 
Hay  and  June  occupied  the  lines  In  ft«Dt  of 
Richmond,  the  balloons  were  brought  into 
daily  use  for  purposes  of  observation.  On  one 
ocMsloD,  while  Oen.  Fits-John  Porter  wss 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  from  a 
captive  balloon,  the  cable  broke,  and  he  was 
carried  over  the  oonflBderate  Knes.  Hy  ptilMng 
the  valve  string  ho  caused  the  macldne  to  de- 
scend, when  it  struck  a  ciurent  of  air  going  iq 
the  oppofflte  direction,  and  he  landed  atfely 
within  the  Union  lines.  During  the  two  days 
of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  Mr.  Lowe  watched 
the  conflict  from  an  elevaticm  of  2,000  feet, 
and  was  the  first  to  annminco  the  enemy's 
retreat  to  Kichmond.  After  the  retreat  of 
McOleDan  to  Harrison^s  Landing  the  balloon 
corp.s  seems  to  have  been  disbanded,  and  no 
subsequent  employment  of  the  baUooD  for 
military  purposes  is  recorded  during  tiie  wir. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Fninco-PruMian 
war  of  1870-71  a  proposal  was  made  to 
Marshal  Lebceuf  that  the  French  army  should 
be  supplied  with  iMdIoons,  but  he  rejected  it. 
A  similar  proposal  was  made  to  the  German 
war  department,  which  was  accepted,  but 
failed  because  the  ba!ltK>ns  were  jdaced  in  tin- 
skilful  hands.  The  siege  of  Paris  by  the  (Jer- 
mans  in  1870-^71  gave  a  new  and  unexpeotid 
impul.so  to  the  science  of  afrostatics.  Toward 
the  close  of  September,  1870,  the  city  was  com- 
pletely invested,  and  the  balIo(m,  rejected  by 
the  French  government  as  of  no  jiractical  use  a 
few  months  previous,  wus  gladly  employed  by 
the  besieged  as  ameans  of  communicating  widi 
those  parts  of  the  country  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  enemy.  As  no  nuichino  in  the  city 
was  at  that  time  considered  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy to  pass  over  the  besiegimr  lines  in  safe- 
ty, ball(M)n  factories  were  e8tabli8he<I  in  two 
of  the  principal  railway  stations,  which  pre- 
vious to  tlie  capitulation  turned  out  nearly  70 
machines.  The  material  of  the  envelope  was 
calico  variii>lK(l  on  the  exterior  with  a  mix- 
ture of  linseed  oil  and  oxidt-  of  le:i<l,  and  the 
,  network,  car,  and  other  ai'purtenuiices  were 
I  of  tiie  eastomarj  patteni.  The  balloons  were 
of  an  average  capacitv  of  70,000  cul)ie  feet. 
:  The  first  left  Pkm  Sept.  23  with  227  pounds 
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of  JetU-r*,  and  descended  at  Evreux.  From 
that  (late  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  Jan.  28,  1871, 
61  others  were  despatched.  Of  thei*e,  54  were 
mat  hr  the  post  otiice  department,  carrying 
•boat  2,500,000  letters,  which  represented  a 
total  weight  of  nearly  10  ton*.  Most  of  them 
ibo  took  carrier  pigeons  intended  to  bring 
btck  news  and  replies  to  tlie  outgoing  letters. 
C(»nparatively  few  of  the  pii^ons  returned  to 
Hm,  In  order  to  adapt  the  weight  of  the 
return  document  to  the  capacity  of  the  bird, 
loD^  messages  and  letters  were  reduced  by 
pltotography  to  within  an  area  not  exoeediDg 
one  or  two  square  inches  on  paper  of  the  thin- 
ned texture.  These  slips  were  generally  en- 
dosed  in  a  quill,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
central  tail  feather,  and  when  received  they 
were  submitted  tu  the  microscope  and  copied. 
Mo0t  of  the  balloons  were  nnder  tbe  manage- 
ment of  sailors,  whose  nantical  traininf?,  it  was 
sapposcd,  would  peculiarly  lit  them  for  uavi- 
gitiiig  the  air.  Several  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  dropping  within  the  hostile  lines ; 
aod  one,  the  Wa^*hingt<jn,  which  left  Paris  on 
Oct.  12,  was  anbjected,  while  crossing  the 
Prussian  outposts  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  to 
8,iXH<  feet,  to  so  severe  a  tire  that  the  travel- 
Un  were  obliged  to  ascend  ranidly  several 
hunJre<l  feet.  Some  were  carrie<l  to  consider- 
able diiitances  l>eyond  the  French  frontier,  and 
the  Ville  d'Orl^ana  was  swept  into  Norway, 
and  came  to  anchor  600  ra.  N.  of  Christiania, 
Three  have  never  been  heard  from  since  they 
kft  Paris.  To  arotd  the  enemy'i  fusillade,  it 
was  determined  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
to  despatch  the  bulloous  at  night;  but  as  no 
were  permitted  in  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  subsequent  jonmeys  were  attended 
by  unusual  perils,  the  aeronauts  beiniu:  unable 
to  detennine  their  rate  or  direction  of  travel- 
ling or  their  distance  from  the  earth.  To  this 
unwise  provision  was  doubtless  owing  the  loss 
of  the  balloons  above  mentioned,  and  the  ec- 
centric courses  which  others  took.  Gambetta, 
the  leatler  of  the  provisional  government,  was 
one  of  the  tirst  to  leave  the  city  by  this  means 
of  conveyance,  in  order  to  take  the  control  of 
affairs  at  Tours.  On  the  night  of  Dec,  2 
Pr.  Janssen  departed  in  the  balloon  Volta  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
son  on  Dec.  22.  He  noticed  that  the  balloon 
Jell  at  sunrise  and  rose  again  when  the  sun 
wa*  several  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  ac- 
counted for  this  eft'ect  by  the  fact  that  the  en- 
relupe  upon  receiving  the  first  beams  of  the 
mn  iK-gan  to  radiate  heat  into  space  and  be- 
came rapidly  cooler,  deriving  less  heat  from 
the  rising  sun  than  it  parted  with  by  radiation. 
This  process  being  finished,  it  became  again 
susceptible  to  the  sun's  rays  and  re-ascended. 
Since  the  tennination  of  the  war  it  has  been 
uiBOunced  that  the  German  government  have 
determined  to  take  active  steps  to  eftect  im- 
provements in  military  ballooning,  and  to  make 
It  a  part  of  their  system, — Notwithstanding 
nesarly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  inven- 


tion of  tlie  balloon,  little  or  no  improvement 
has  been  made  upon  its  original  form.  It  con- 
sists now,  as  in  the  time  of  Montgolfier,  of  a 
spheroidal  bag  of  gas  enclosed  within  a  net- 
work, attached  by  ropes  to  a  ring  or  hoop, 
from  which  is  suspended  a  car  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  aeronaut.    In  place  of  heated  air 
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or  hydrogen,  the  latter  which  is  expensive 
and  rcfjuires  an  elaborate  apparatus  for  ita 
production,  it  has  for  many  years  been  cus- 
tomary to  use  carburetted  hydrogen  or  com- 
mon coal  gas,  the  mean  density  of  which  is 
about  one  half  that  of  the  air.  This  improve- 
ment in  aerostatics  was  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
Green,  the  English  aeromiut*  The  height  to 
which  a  balloon  will  rise  is  detennined  from 
the  law  according  to  which  the  density  of  the 
atmospheric  strata  diminishes  as  the  distance 
from  the  earth  is  increased.  Tbe  buoyant 
force  diminishes  with  the  density,  and  wlien  it 
is  reduced  to  a  quantity  only  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  balloon  and  its  appendages,  no 
further  ascension  can  take  place.  As  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air  is  diminished  the 
expansive  force  of  the  confined  gas  becomes 
greater;  and  a  balloon  quite  filled  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  would  inevitably  be  torn  to 
slireds  at  the  height  of  a  few  miles,  unless  a 
portion  of  the  confined  gas  were  allowed  to  es- 
cape. For  this  purpose  the  neck  of  the  bal- 
loon, into  which  the  gas  is  introduced,  is  com- 
monly letl  open,  and  the  machine  is  also  fur- 
nished with  a  safety  valve  at  the  top,  which 
can  be  opened  or  shut  at  i)lejisnro.  The  valve 
shown  on  the  next  pape,  invented  by  M.  Gifiard, 
a  well  known  manufacturer  of  balloons,  is 
considered  by  M.  Tissandier  and  other  high 
authorities  to  be  perhaps  the  best  thus  far 
made.  It  consists  of  a  nietallic  disk  four  feet 
in  diameter,  which  is  presswl  against  a  wood- 
en hoop  by  sixteen  steel  sprinps ;  by  means 
of  the  rope  attached  to  it;*  centre  it  may  be 
held  open,  but  on  this  being  released  it  springs 
back  to  its  place.    A  good  precaution,  besidee 
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tlio  openinp-  of  the  TllTe^  and  ono  general! 
adopted,  15  u>  iudate  the  Mlloon  onlj  partial] 
«fe  uio  nnftoe  of  tlie  eoth.  Mr.  Glaidier  l 
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of  the  opinion  tlint  in  onlcr  to  reach  frront  al- 
titudes the  ballfMjn  mu>t  have  a  capacitjr  of  at 
least  90,000  cubic  fett,  of  which  not 
one  thinl  need  bo  inflated  with  pas,  and  must 
carry  upward  of  (500  jiounds  of  ballast.  "With 
mich  A  machine  he  reached  s  height  of  seven 
miles  at  which  elevation,  a^<  we  linve  seen, 
he  becanie  insensible  and  liis  compaiiiou  nearly 
BO.  The  question  ol  the  extreme  altitude  to 
which  a  balloon  can  ascend  can  therefore  only 
be  theoreticiiUy  determined,  since  the  vital 
powers,  however  strongly  organised,  must  at 
87,000  to  40,000  feet  of  elevation  siu-cinnb  to 
the  intense  cold  and  the  attenuated  atmosphere 
which  there  prevail.  The  balloon  nroally 
rises  in  nn  oblique  direction  under  the  com- 
bined iatluence  of  the  vertical  ascensional  force 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  As  Buonaalt 
aooimts  into  a  stratum  of  air  having  the  same 
density  as  it^Kilf,  it  ceases  to  ascend  unless 
more  ballast  bo  thrown  out,  and  follows  the 
conrse  of  the  aerial  current.  As  regards  the 
particles  of  air  which  surround  it,  it  is  quite 
motionless,  and  the  aSronaut  may  be  swept 
■long  with  the  swiftness  of  a  tornado,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  tu  him,  if  enveloped  in 
oloudis  that  he  is  not  in  the  quiet  of  a  ealm. 
M.  Flammarion  states  that  in  an  aerial  jonmey 
of  120  m.  he  never  felt  himself  in  motion,  and 
that  from  a  glass  of  water  filled  to  the  brim^ 
which  was  placed  within  tlie  car,  not  a  drop 
was  shaken  out,  althouis'h  the  baUo<jn  was  con- 
stantly rising  and  falling  hondrede  of  feet. 
Not  the  least  remarkal»le  phenomenon  which 
presents  itself  to  the  aeronaut  is  the  concave 
upearance  of  the  eartli,  \v  liich  arches  beneath 
hun  as  the  dome  of  the  .sky  does  above,  so  that 
he  may  be  »aui  to  float  between  two  vast  con- 
cavities. In  descending,  the  aC-ronaut  reduces 
the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon  by  a  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  rope  which  controls  the  safety 
valvo,  and  when  the  descent  becomes  too  rapid 
he  lightens  the  machine  by  throwing  over  bal- 
last This  b  an  operation  which  should  be 
eooomitted  only  to  a  praotised  hand.  8o  deli- 


'  cately  does  the  balloon  re=;pond  to  any  altera* 
tion  in  its  weight  that,  as  M.  Tissaadier  re* 
lates,  the  throvmig  out  of  a  ehieken  bone  onee 
caused  him  to  rise  from  20  to  30  yards.  In 
descending  through  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  the 
weight  of  the  balloon  may  also  be  oondderaUy 
increased  by  the  deposited  moisture,  and  tin- 
most  rapid  discharge  of  ballast  will  sometimes 
scarcely  prevent  a  violent  eolHaton  iritli  the 
earth.  Under  such  circumstances  the  miide 
rope  suspended  from  the  car,  first  adopted  by 
Green,  proves  of  great  advantage  by  actii^r  as 
a  sort  of  substitute  for  ballast,  as  every  inch 
of  it  which  rests  upon  the  ground  reUeves  the 
balloon  of  an  equivalent  portion  of  its  weight— 
Of  the  innumerable  schemes  which  have  been 
proponnded  for  tlie  guidance  and  propulsion 
of  Dalloons,  not  one  has  proved  available,  and 
the  machine  is  still  manageable  only  for  ver- 
tical motions.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
aeronaut  to  aaoend  to  the  utmost  height  at 
which  human  existence  is  possible,  bnt  when 
he  desires  to  move  in  a  hunzontal  direction 
he  is  for  the  most  part  like  a  mdderieaa  ship 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  Start- 
ing from  a  given  point,  he  may  traverse  the 
segment  of  a  drcle,  or  describe  the  most  eo« 
centric  course,  and  alter  hours  of  a(^rial  navi« 
pation  bo  as  far  as  ever  from  his  proposed  gt«l. 
He  can  rise  or  iidl  at  p1ea.Hure  mto  a  current 
of  air  seeming  to  waft  him  in  the  desired  di- 
rection ;  but  so  cai)ricious  and  infinitely  vari- 
ous are  the  atmospheric  streama,  and  so  im- 
perfi'ctly  defined  are  their  courses,  that  he 
will  be  most  likely  to  find  himself  only  bafiled 
and  confused  by  them.  In  spite  of  the  raoltt 
which  aerostatics  offend  in  connection  with 
the  siege  of  Paris,  ^r.  tilaisher  s<?riously 
doabts  the  practical  use  of  the  balloon.  He 
sees  no  j)robability  that  any  method  of  steer- 
ing it  M  ill  bo  invented,  and  even  intimates  that 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  first  step  in  aerial 
navigation,  and  may  possibly  have  no  share  in 
the  solution  of  the  ]iroblem.  He  would  em- 
ploy it  simply  as  an  aerial  obaervatory,  whence 
an  infinite  variety  of  jihenomena  « flee  ting  the 
laws  which  control  the  universe  can  be  noted 
with  a  pre<  i>ion  not  attainable  on  the  snrftea 
of  the  earth.  Messrs.  Fonvielle  and  Ti.ssan- 
dier,  on  tlio  other  hand,  believe  that  the  guid- 
ance of  balloons  has  nothing  impoaaible  m  it 
and  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  use  to  be 

j  made  by  the  aeronaut  of  tlie  natural  currents 
of  air  flowing  at  various  heights  in  the  atmos- 

I  pherc.    But  information  with  regard  to  these 

j  18  at  present  entirely  too  vague  to  justify  their 
confiaence.    Various  plans  of  a(^rial  ships  to 

'  be  propelled  and  steered  by  fans.  j>addles,  sails, 
or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  have  been 
projected  in  Europe  and  Ameilea,  all  of  which, 
having  been  designed  in  ignorance  of  or  in- 
difference to  the  most  rudimentary  atmospher- 
ic laws,  have  proved  failures.  Under  the  con- 
viction that  the  balloon  can  never  solve  the 
problem  of  aSrial  navigation,  the  "  Aeronaoti- 
oal  Sode^"  waa  oetaUished  in  Eiif^and  a  fov 
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jwi  ifo,  imdw  pretldfiief  of  tlie  didce  of 
Algy^D.  Absolutely  nothing  has  been  ac- 
wniplMied  bj  it  jret  «xc«pt  to  organise  % 
nriet  of  uporiurantt  oo  the  TelAtion  be> 

tween  the  premare  and  the  velocity  of  air. — 
See ''TriftTela  in  Uie  Air  by  James  Glaisher, 
F.  R.  8.,  OnBiDe  Flamraarioo,  W.  d»  ToDvlelle, 

and  Gaston  Ti^><:in<lior,  edited  bj  Jamot  <aHAi> 
ther,  F.  R.  a"  cL.oudon,  1871). 
■NnRB.   L  An  Athenian  orator,  riTal 

of  D<?ino8thene!=i.  horn  at  Athena  in  889  B.  C, 
died  at  Samoa  in  814.   Ue  was  the  son  of  Atro- 
and  Glaooothea.    Demoathenee  says 

Atrometus  was  a  free<lnif\n  and  filaucothea  a 
Dfostitate.  ifiscbinee,  on  the  contrary,  says  | 
Us  ftther  waa  a  trae-bom  Atiienlan.  Demoe>  | 
theneo  upbraided  him  with  the  fact  that  his 
&ther  was  a  schoolmaster,  as  though  it  were  a 
low  and  aiwdid  ooenpatiott.  .^Ssehinea  was 
afterward  clerk  to  a  mn^ristratc,  and  thoa  ob- 
taiaed  some  insight  into  the  laws  of  his  coan- 
t^J.  He  aiibae<;aentl7  tried  his  fortune  on  the 
stage,  served  with  (li'<rinoti<in  in  the  army,  nnd  ' 
buUj  appeared  as  an  orator  on  the  public 
neaa.  He  was  pnblie  elerk  fbr  two  years, 
and  a  satellite  of  the  orators  Aristophon  and 
libnhML  In  847  he  wa^^  sent,  along  with  De- 
Mstbenea,  aa  one  of  the  ten  ambassadors  to 
aegotinte  a  peace  with  Philip  of  Macedon. 
FrMD  this  time  forth  he  favoreii  the  Maoedo- 
■iia  aDteee,  and  opposed  the  patriotic  par- 
ty of  Athens,  headed  !)y  Deinoritlx.'nes.  lie 
formed  one  of  the  emba^y  who  went  to  receive 
iliilip's  oath  to  the  treaty.  Tlmarehna  and 
Derofwthenes  accused  him  on  his  return  of 
malrersation.  He  evaded  the  danger  by  a 
ssaatai  prosecution  against  TimarehnH,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bad  moral  rhararter.  whirh  suc- 
ceeded, bhortly  after  the  battle  of  Chsronea, 
tons,  Ctesiphon,  an  Athenian,  proposed  that 
Deaosthenes  shonld  receive  f^rom  tlie  state  a 
nldea  crown.  iEschines  indicted  Cteaiphon 
NT  bringiDg  fbrward  an  iOagd  and  inappropri- 
alsre<)oIation.  The  canse  was  not  tried  until 
no,  MX  years  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and 
vlieD  Alexander  was  in  Asia.    Cteslphon  was 

auitted.  and  an  .'Esoliine!<  had  not  gained  one 
I  of  the  aggregate  votes  cAnt,  he  was  liable 
t»  pay  the  penaltr  inflicted  by  the  Athenian 
on  him  who  brought  forward  a  factious 
rwolotion.  Being  unable  to  pay  this  penalty, 
he  retired  to  the  ii^land  of  Kho<les,  where  he 
tsnglu  elocution  for  a  livelihootl,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  oratory. 
Three  speeches  of  his  are  extant,  ahowing  great 
Barretive  an<1  dejioriptive  power,  and  freer 
from  personal  abune  than  those  of  Demos- 
thenes^ who  reluctantly  acknowledged  the  mer- 
ils  of  .-Esohine**.  The  first  is  on  malversation 
il  his  emba.'fdy,  the  second  is  against  Timar- 
flhos,  and  the  third  against  Ctesiphon.  II.  An 
Alhealaa  phUoaopher,  a  follower  <>f  SrxTates, 
the  BOB  of  Cttiarinus,  a  sausage  maker.  8o- 
cntes  used  to  say  that  the  sausage  maker's  son  < 
•as  the  only  man  who  knew  how  to  honor 
hhn.  Poverty  obliged  him  to  go  to  the  court 


of  tJie  younger  Dionysius,  the  SjTaenaan  tyrant, 
where  Plato,  then  in  the  a.*eendant  there, 
treated  him  with  contempt,  but  Aristippua 
gare  Mm  a  large  reward  for  luf  dialognea.  On 
his  return  from  Sicily,  he  taught  philosophy 
;  for  a  living  at  Athena,  lie  wrote  orations  for 
the  fonnn  for  hire.  SoTaral  dialogues  on 
ethical  subjects  have  bean  ^dth  dcmbtfiil  jut* 
tice  ascribed  to  him. 

IBCTtTLPg,  the  eldeat  of  the  great  Atllo  trage- 
dians,  the  son  of  Enphorion.  l)orn  at  Eleusis  in 
525  B.  0.  (4th  year  of  the  (i8d  Olympiad),  died  in 
456.  He  waa  of  a  noMe  fomily  of  the  olaai  of 
the  Eupatrid.'c,  and  it  is  probable  that  hetrioed 
his  origin  to  Uodrua,  the  last  king  of  Atiiena; 
for  auHNig  the  Hfo  archona,  who  anoeeeded  the 
kintrs,  win  an  .KscliyluH.  in  whoso  reiirn  the 
Olympiads  commenced.  It  is  believed  that  his 
faUier  waa  eoimeoted  with  the  worship  of 
Ceres;  and  he  was  probably  himself  accus- 
tomed Irom  his  youth  to  the  spectacles  of  the 
Elewtnian  mysteries,  into  whieo  he  was  after> 
ward  initiated.  A  portion  of  these  ho  seems 
to  have  described  in  a  strange  fragment  tirom 
his  drama  of  the  Edoni,  the  remiunder  being 
lost,  and  ho  was  accused  of  divulging  their  so- 
crota  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Eumeuides.  i^an- 
sanies  TClatea  m  him  that  Bacchus,  of  whoaa 
wnr^liip  trniric  and  dithyrambio  odes  and  spec- 
tacles formed  a  part,  appeared  to  him  in  a  vis- 
ion— as  he  himseGT  assnted — ^when  he  had  fallen 
asleep  in  the  fields  one  day,  while  he  should  have 
been  watching  the  vines,  and  commanded  him  to 
write  tragedy.  At  the  age  «r  25  he  made  hia 
first  attempt  as  a  tragic  poet ;  but  the  next 
shape  in  which  we  find  him  mentioned  is  that 
of  a  warrior,  when,  with  hia  two  broliiera,  Oy- 
nwgirna  and  Aminias.  ho  received  public  honors 
for  distinguished  valor  in  the  famous  field  of 
Marathon.  &kx  yean  alkar  lliat  battle  ho 
gained  his  first  tragic  victory,  and  four  years 
afterward  again  fought  at  Salamis,  where  his 
brother  Ammiaa  reoeived  the  prize  for  the 
greatest  courage,  being  the  trierarcb  who  sank 
the  first  Phoenician  ship,  as  the  poet  himself 
has  related  tak  hia  Peraas,  although  modeetly  re- 
fraining from  mention  of  tliis  hero's  name.  He 
again  fought  at  Platma,  and  eight  years  after 
this  gainM  the  prize  for  a  trilogy,  or  aeriea  of 
three  dramjis  presented  at  a  single  representa- 
tion, of  which  the  "  lY'rsiants"  tlie  earliest  of 
his  extant  works,  was  one.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  Hfe  he  was  defeated  by  Simonides  in  an 
elegiac  cxjntcst  for  the  prize  otiered  for  the  beet 
elegy  to  the  honor  of  those  who  fell  at  Mar»> 
thon ;  but  for  many  years  he  was  esteemed 
the  greatest  of  tragic  poets,  having  composed, 
it  is  waid^  70  dramas,  5  of  which  were  aatyrio, 
the  rest  tragedies  of  the  loftiest  tone,  and 
gained  18  tragic  prizes  before  he  was  at  length 
defeated  by  Hophocles,  in  468.  Soon  after 
this,  whether  in  di><gu«it  at  this  loss  of  his  poet- 
ic laurels,  or  at  a  trial  to  which  ho  is  said  to 
have  been  subjected  on  an  accusation  of  impi- 
ety for  the  dis<'l(>sure  of  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
ries, us  related  above,  he  retired  to  bicily, 
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where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Hiero, 
in  whose  honor  he  composed  a  drama  styled 
the  "  Women  of  Etna";  and  he  died  at  Gela, 
in  the  (Jyth  year  ol"  Ids  u^re.    The  real  circum- 
stances of  his  accusation  and  trial  are  unlcnown. 
Clemens  Alexandrfaras  states  that  he  was  tried 
by  the  court  of  the  Areopa{?U8  and  acquitted f 
while  ^Uan  relates  that  he  would  have  been 
stoned  to  deatli  by  the  Athenians,  had  not  bis 
brother  Aminias  awakened  the  sympathies  ot' 
his  would-be  ezecutioDers  by  biu'ing  his  mu- 
tilated arm,  from  which  ilie  hand  had  been 
hewn  by  a  Persian  scimitar  as  he  was  strug- 
to  prevent  the  launch  of  a  galley  from  the 
at  Marathon.   It  is,  moreover,  donbtfhl 
whether  he  ever  revisited  his  native  country 
between  the  period  of  his  expatriation  and  tliat 
of  his  death,  atthough  many  of  his  pieces,  among 
others  the  celebrated  Oresteinn  triloyry,  com- 
posed of  the  Agamemnon,  the  Choepiiori,  and  i 
the  Eomenidesi,  which  gained  the  tragic  prize  | 
in  458,  were  i)erf()rmed  during  this  period. 
The  latter  tact  seeuis  to  disprove  the  whole 
story  of  the  aocasation  of  impiety  as  the  cause 
of  his  taking  umbrajre  toward  Athens,  as  it  cer- 
tainly disposes  of  its  connection  with  his  re- 
moval to  Sicily.   Host  doabtfol  of  all  is  the 
received  account  of  !iis  death,  which  was  occa-  ' 
sioned,  says  tlie  l<^end,  by  an  eagle  Hying  over-  j 
head  with  a  Untoise  in  his  claws,  and  dropping  I 
Ihe  reptile  on  the  bald  head  of  the  poet,  whi(  !i 
he  mistook  for  a  stone. — .^Eschylus  was  a  great  j 
improver  of  the  Attio  tragedy ;  in  fact,  it  Is  he 
who  gave  to  it  first  the  tnijric  fc>nn.  by  intro-  ! 
dncing  a  second  performer,  witli  dialogue,  emo-  j 
tion,  and  aetioo.   He  also  abridged  the  Imgth  | 
of  the  dithyrnmbic  o<le8,  caused   a  regular 
stage  to  be  erected,  and  was  the  tirst  to  pro-  j 
dnoe  his  dramas  with  appropriate  scenery  and.  j 
clothe  his  heroes  in  betirtinir  costumes.    Of  his 
70  dramas,  bat  7  have  come  down  to  us  entire 
— ^the  Seven  against  Thebea,  the  Suppliants, 
tlio  Persians,  the  Prometheus  Bound,  the  Aga- 
memnon, the  Choephori,  and  the  Eumenides; 
with  but  a  tew  fragments  of  the  others. 
yEtkdiylus  is  undoubtedly  the  grandest,  the 
Stateliest,  and  the  most  solemn  of  the  Attic 
tragedians;  and  his  style,  though  difflonit  and 

•t  times  niL'i-'cd,  is  mau'nifircntly  sonorous  with 
its  many-syilubled  compounds.    His  creed  is  i 
that  of  a  blind,  overruling,  ever-present,  inevi- 
table necessity,  against  which  it  is  vain  to  con-  ! 
tend,  Irom  which  it  is  hopeless  to  escape,  yet  I 
whioh  it  is  alike  the  duty  said  the  glory  of  the  | 
great,  go<Kl  man  to  resist  to  the  end  undaunte<l ; 
of  ancestral  guilt  continually  reprcMluced  and 
pimisbed  by  we  successive  guilt  of  generation 
after  generation ;  of  hapless  kindred  criminals, 
who  would  not  be  criminals  could  they  avoid 
it,  but  are  troaded  on  to  the  commisaion  of  ever 
new  atro<  itics  by  the  hereditary  curse  of  the 
doome<l  riu  e.    Such  are  the  legends  of  the  i 
Theban  Labdacids  and  the  Mycodan  Atridie, 
predestined  murderers,  adulterers,  and  parri- 
cides, inexu  ieably  involved  in  the  dark  net  of  i 
aoccaritj.  It  ia  otjjected  to  iEaebylos  that  bo  1 


deals  with  horrors  only ;  that  his  lyro  haa  hot 
one  chord  of  dark  and  disastrous  terror;  tlutt 
he  is  all  iron,  and  has  no  key  with  which  to  at- 
tune the  tenderer  strings  of  human  sympathies. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  to  be 
finmd  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  letters 
deeper  pathos  tlian  that  of  the  woe  of  Pltime- 
tiiena,  crucified  on  his  Scythian  crags  for  his 
love  to  mortals ;  than  that  of  the  ehomiei  in 
the  Agamenmon,  descriptive  of  the  disconadate 
sorrow  of  Henelaus  deserted  by  his  faithlasw 
Helen ;  and  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  fiither*s  bid- 
ding of  the  devoted  Iphigenia.  Less  jioli.-hi'd, 
he  is  gander  than  boUi  Sophoclee  and  Euripi- 
d«s.--The  tragedies  of  iEsehylns  have  been 
rendered  into  English  verse  by  Dean  Potter. 
A  more  poetical  version  is  that  of  the  Prome- 
thens  Bound,  by  Mrs.  fiUxabeth  Barrett  Brown> 
ing.  The  great  trilogy,  the  Agamemnon.  Clioe- 
phori,  and  £umenides,  was  translated  (London, 
1865)  by  Miss  A.  Swanwiek,  asristed  by  Mr. 
Francis  Newman.  In  ISfifi  appeared  I>ean 
Milman's  translation  of  the  A^memuon.  The 
most  esteemed  editions  of  ^sohylns  are  by 
Schfltz  (Halle,  18n8-'21).  Dindorf  (lAipac, 
lb27,  and  Oxford,  1832),  and  bcholeti«:ld  (Cam- 
bridge, 1880).  Blomfield's  edition  is  ezedlcDk 
as  far  as  it  is  completed,  but  it  contains  otij 
live  of  the  seven  tragedies  that  are  still  extant 
JBCOLAPliB  (Or.  'Amckwt^X  in  Ore^  ray- 
tliolntry,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the  i)atr<)n  of 
physicians.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Le  is  only 
spoken  of  as  the  blameless  physidaii,**  whose 
sons  wore  serving  in  the  Greek,  army  before 
Troy.  The  most  common  story  makes  him  the 
son  of  Apolla  He  went  a1>out  healing  diseases 
jind  raising  the  dead  to  life.  Plut<\  god  of 
Hades,  took  alarm  at  the  latter  exploit,  and 
complained  to  Zens,  who  struck  ifieculapios 
dead  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  most  re- 
nowned seat  of  .^Esculapius's  worship  in  Greece 
was  Epidaurus,  in  Argolis.  He  had  a  splendid 
temple  there,  with  a  statue  half  as  large  ns  Uiat 
of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens.  The  cock  was 
commonly  saorifled  to  him,  but  the  aM^ient  was 
his  favorite  type.  At  Epidaurus  a  peculiar 
breed  of  holy  serpents  were  kept  about  the 
temple,  and  into  them  the  god  was  supposed  to 
insinuate  himself.  When  a  city  was  afTlicted 
witl>  a  pestilence,  it  use<l  to  heud  to  Kpiduurui 
for  one  of  these  yEsculapian  enakcs,  out  of  the 
sjdo  of  which  the  Kpiilaurian  priests  reaped 
large  prohts.  The  presence  of  the  god  in  the 
pest-strieken  eity,  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish- 
l)rf>wn  snake,  was  held  to  be  propitious,  and 
likely  to  allay  the  rage  of  the  pest.  About  400 
B.  C.  the  Romans,  under  the  pressnre  of  ea* 
lamity,  sent  a  s<demn  embassy  to  request  the 
presence  of  one  of  tlicse  representatives  of 
^]sculapiu8.  On  a  later  occasion  of  the  same 
nature  (29:i  B.  i\)  the  worship  of  yE>culapiM 
was  intro<luced  into  Rome.  There  were  also 
famous  temples  erec  ti  d  in  his  honor  at  Cos, 
Cnidos,  and  I  Jliodes.  In  all  these  temples  were 
tablets  commemorating  wondurful  cures,  on 
whioh  were  recorded  tM  name  and  geneaiogy 
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of  the  patient,  his  disease,  and  the  mode  of  re- 
covery. The  prieata  of  these  temples  formed 
tiie  race  of  Asolepiadffi,  or  children  of  JB^n- 
kfifu.  They  were  the  onlj  regular  physicians 
of  ADtiqaitr.  Formerly  the  priesthood  of  ^s- 
rabtpius  was  hereditary,  bat  in  later  timee  the 
fnests  touk  pupils  and  initiated  than  into  the 
Dj<it«ries  of  meidicine. 

INOP  ((ir.  Al<TLneo()y  the  Cftbolist,  bom  about 
the  rear  t)20  B.  0.,  was  conyietcd  of  the  crime 
of  Moilege  whOe  ambaasador  of  CroBSoa  at 
Dcjpbi,  and  thrown  fttwn  a  precipice,  about  564. 
Hit  birthplace  ia  not  certainly  known,  though 
Phrjgia  is  generally  mentioned.  While  young 
he  hrought  to  Athens  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
bui  haully  received  his  freedom  from  his  mas- 
ter, ladmon  the  Stmiian.  Bo  hif^  waa  hia 
repntation  as  a  writer  that  Cra>8asi,  king  of 
Ljdia,  invitt-d  him  to  reside  at  his  court.  lie 
visited  Athens  during  t  he  reigrn  of  Pisistratus, 
where  he  wrote  the  fable  of  "Jupiter  nn«l  the 
frofH.''  ilLs  genuine  works  have  perished,  the 
aadait  ooUectton  going  by  hie  name  being 
either  imitations  or  entirely  spurious.  Tlie 
( MiTcnt  st«jrie8  concerning  him  are  taken  from 
a  life  written  bj  Maxim  us  Planudes,  u  monk  of 
tsiv  Uth  century,  and  prefixt^^l  to  a  vohimo  of 
ftbla  ascribed  to  his  pen.  in  this  work  he  is 
described  as  hideously  ugly  and  misshapen, 
which  statement  is  doubtless  entirely  false,  as 
BO  personal  detcH^Us  of  the  kind  are  mentioned 
by  aay  cla<Mic4il  author.  It  ia  rendered  still 
more  improbaMe  by  the  circumstance  that  liis 
«»tue  wjis  executeii  tor  the  city  of  Atiiens  by 
tilt  tiiuiouH  ^rulptor  Lysippm. 

.CSOPIS  Claiias,  a  famous  tragic  actor  at 
Home,  died  at  a  great  age  about  oO  B.  C.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  Roaeina,  taad  with 
him  the  instructor  of  Cicero  in  oratory.  He 
Was  Mcustomed  to  identify  himself  »o  com- 
piiftcl.v  with  his  part,  that  once  while  enacting 
tlif  ch-inirttT  of  Atreiis,  and  plotting  liow  to 
avi-£4:e  hiuiself  on  Thyestea,  he  struck  dead 
with  hii  truncheon  one  of  the  stage  attendants. 
ilv  rtJilizfd  a  la^^re  fortune  by  his  actin^r.  which 
iudMrnsyuaucK-red  in  extravagance  and  luxury. 

MHCrifS  (Gr.  olaArruc^,  perceptive,  from 
wi^voiau,  I  feel,  or  perceive  by  the  senses),  the 
science  of  the  beautifuL  first  reco^^ni/ed  as  an  in- 
dependent branch  <tf  IMiiloaophy  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  centUT.  Even  the  jincient  phi- 
l^bers  had  apeoiuated  upon  the  beautiful. 
fpatfonm  tried  to  expreaa  its  form  in  numeri- 
cal prfipf>rt  ions ;  Swrates  nii'l  I'liito  united  it 
Wilii  the  good,  and  calleil  the  highest  ideal  by 
the  oompoand  name  "  kalokagathon  " ;  Aris- 
t<>Ue  strove  to  give  its  laws  in  fomiulas;  and 
1^  metaphysician^  down  to  the  recent 
aohools,  ccntinned  these  attempts  to  define  ita 
conditions  and  effect.  But  Bunnitrnrten,  a  dis- 
ople  of  the  German  philos«.)plier  Wolf,  and  in 
I'-W  profesBor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on- 
lt»e-0<ler,  first  established  ita  claims  to  the  dig- 
*^ty  (»f  a  separate  science.  He  held  that  be- 
the  diviMona  adopted  by  Wolf  ^a  ayatem, 
•anelj,  the  oapMltjr  of  Wiring  (inteUect), 


the  ultimate  ideal  and  aim  of  which  is  the 
true,  and  the  capacity  of  acting  (will),  the  ul- 
timate aim  of  which  is  the  good,  there  exists 
also  in  the  human  mind  a  capacity  of  feeling, 
or  perceiving  by  the  senses  (sensibility),  the 
ultimate  ideal  and  aim  of  which  is  the  beau- 
tiful. Aa  logic  detennines  the  laws  of  intellect, 
and  ethics  those  of  will  or  action,  so  there 
should  be  a  branch  of  philosophy,  which  he 
oalle<l  eesthetics,  to  determine  the  laws  of 
sensibility.  He  made  the  mistake  of  consider- 
ing this  faculty,  by  which  men  perceive  the 
beautiful,  a  lower  capacity  founded  in  the 
mere  exercise  of  sense  (eoffnitin  g(imitim) ; 
but  Kant,  who  in  his  Kritik  der  ['rtheiUlrqft 
accepted  the  general  division  giveu  above,  cor- 
rected this,  and  showed  that  the  ffisthetic  per- 
ception, for  which  tlie  senses  form  only  a 
means,  really  fulls  within  the  province  of  the 
high  power  of  judgment.  After  1742  Baum- 
gurten  lectured  regularly  on  ©sthetii  s,  and  its 
place  as  a  philomipliical  science  was  almost 
universally  recognized.  In  this  purely  abetraot 
psychological  consideration  of  the  subject  ho 
followed  Kant,  who  held  that  the  beautiful  was 
the  harmony  between  the  understanding  and 
the  imagination;  and  after  hin»  several  other 
German  philosophers  of  much  letis  note.  He- 
gel's great  work  (Aesthetik)  alao  treats  the 
subject  from  this  point  of  view;  and  Fichte 
belonged  eutiiely  to  the  ideal  whool  of  writ- 
ers on  the  SMtbetic  perception.  But  the  nme 
a^stlif'tics  six^n  ht-L'an  to  be  received  in  a  more 
j)ractical  aceeptiition,  and  to  be  especially  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  the  adenoe  of  the  beann- 
ful  which  relates  to  the  expression  imd  em- 
bodiment of  beauty  by  art.  Schiller  first 
turned  spec  nlatiun  in  this  direrlii-ii;  and 
Schelling,  though  devotint:  much  study  to  the 
abstract,  still  contributed  largely  to  the  useful 
endeavor  to  bring  the  beautiful  to  the  actual 
knowledge  of  men,  rather  than  to  analyze  its 
psychological  etlects;  and  from  their  time  this 
approach  to  the  identification  of  the  ideal  and 
real  has  formed  the  chief  and  ultiniate  aim  of 
the  study  of  aj.sthetics.  Two  widely  difierent 
theories  aa  to  the  realization  of  the  beautiftal 
in  art.  have  been  adopted  by  the  ditlercnt 
8cho<jls.  One,  the  method  a  priori^  strives  by 
abstract  reasoning  to  determine  the  laws  of 
the  beautifid,  witli  which  artists  must  comjdy; 
the  other,  the  method  d  pwiUriori,  heeks  for 
the  beautiful  in  existing  works  of  art,  and 
from  the  results  of  such  investigation  nutkes 
practical  rules  for  future  guidance.  The  for- 
mer has  among  its  adherents  most  of  the  Oer- 
man,  and  the  latter  Ufiirly  nil  the  English  and 
French  writers  on  testhetic^*. — Those  Gcnnan 
anthors  whose  works  best  deserve  study  are  as 
follows:  .\,  G.  Baumgarten,  yfJsthetira  (PVank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  1750);  Georg  Friedrioh 
Meter,  A^fiingtfffilniide  aUer  teMnm  Wkam- 
»rhnften  fl748);  Hc-tl.  Aenthetik  (Berlin,  ed. 
1842-'3;;  Weisae,  Syntein  der  Aatthetik  (Leip- 
sio,  1880);  SefalUer,  AtUhftiteh*  Bri^e,  in 
Ckytta^s  editioos  of  his  wotlu;  Zimmennun, 
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OmehiehU  der  Af»thetth  (yxeKRti,  1858);  Vi- 
•dher,  Aetthttik,  odfr  Wisgen^rhaft  <le$  Sehdnen 
^mliiigen,  1846-'67);  Zeisinf;",  Ae*thetiteh» 
i^m^ungen  (Frankfort,  1855) ;  Kostlin,  Ae*- 
thetik  rrttbingen,  1868);  Gottfried  iSemper, 
D«r  8m  in  am  Uthnnehen  vnd  tektonltehm 
KQniiten,  oder  pral'twhf  Ar.ithfdk  f  Frankfort, 
1860-'68) ;  J.  Dippel,  Bandbueh  der  Mhetik, 
Am.  (Eegensburg,  1871).  Among  Englishmen, 
Dnjrahl  Stewart,  Hntchi  son,  Alison,  .letfVoy,  and 
Payne  Kniffht  have  written  on  (enthetics;  Burke 
wrote  A  PhikMophieal  Inqniry  Into  tiie  Ori- 
gin of  our  Ideas  of  the  SuMiirir  and  Beauti- 
ful," but  the  work  has  little  depth.  The  op- 
posing theories  of  these  older  writers  have 
lonjr  ceast'd  to  attract  attention ;  and,  as  in 
Germany,  later  works  uu  the  subject  have  fol- 
lowed Uie  method  A  potUHori.  Sir  WUUttm 
Hamilton,  it  is  true,  in  Ms  Lectures  on  Meta- 
physics," considers  in  the  abstract  the  philoso- 

f»hy  of  the  beautiful ;  but  other  recent  writers, 
ike  Huskin,  whose  aesthctical  works  aro  tin' 
moflt  voluminous,  treat  of  beauty  in  fonn  and 
ootor.  Two  recent  American  works  may  be 
also  noticed  :  "The  Science  of  .l^stlietirs."  by 
licnry  N.  Day  (New  Haven,  1872).  and  "  Lec- 
tures on  ^Esthetics,"  by  l'rofea>*or  John  Bascora 
(New  York,  187"2).  One  of  the  best  modern 
writers  on  aestheticjs  is  the  French  critic  Ilippo- 
lyte  Adolplie  Taine,  whose  principal  works  on 
art  form  a  series  of  essays  on  the  productions 
of  almost  every  school.  See  his  Philomphie  de 
fart  (Puris^  1888),  Phihmph  ie  de  Fart  en  Italie 
(1866),  Vofjnge  en  Italie  (IHHti),  Vldeal  dans 
Vart  (1867),  PhiJoHophi*  de  Part  dam  It* 
Pay«-Ba*  (18r»8),  <tc.,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  J.  Durand  (New  York,  1866-70). 
Among  older  French  writers  on  lesthetical 
subjects  arc  Cousin  {Le  rrai,  le  beau  et  h  hov) 
and  Jouffroy  {Count  ire^th^tU/ue,  Paris,  1842). 

ATilEI08COPE((^r.  o?«/./or.  clear,  and  (ttmirelv, 
to  observe),  an  instninuiU  invi  nt.-d  by  Sir  .Tohn 
Leslie  for  measuring  Uie  relative  degrees  of  cold 
prodnioed  by  the  ndistioii  towwd  *  fdiStr  d^. 


In  a  metallic  cup  standing  upon  a  tall  hollow 
pedestal,  a  difiwentid  thermometer  is  placed 
In  snob  a  manner  that  one  of  its  bulbs  is  in  the 


1  focus  of  the  paraboloid  formed  by  the  cavity  ef 
the  cap,  and  the  other  bulb  is  be/ond  the  hol- 
low of  the  cup.    The  interior  of  the  cop  is 

highly  polished,  and  is  kept  covered  by  a  plate 
of  metd,  and  only  <mened  when  an  obserratiw 
Istobemade.  As  the  second  bnlbii  oat  of  the 

cup,  it  is  not  affected  by  the  r.idiation.  the  ac- 
tion of  which  is  concentrated  upon  the  fint 
bulb.  The  oontraetion  of  the  $St  in  tMs  bdb 
by  its  sudden  exposure  to  a  clear  sky  cansies 
I  the  liquid  in  the  stem  to  rise.    The  tigare  rep- 
rsssnts  a  Tertieal  section  of  the  wtiirioeoofM. 
ABC  D  is  tlie  parabolic  cup,  of  which  the  in-ide 
is  plated  with  silver  and  well  poliahed;  in  its 
foens  one  of  the  bnlbs  F  of  the  diflbrentia]  therw 
'  mometer  F  H  T  is  placed ;  the  other  bulb  T  i*^ 
I  outside  the  cup.    Aay  difference  of  expansion 
between  the  air  in  the  two  bulbs  is  made  Tibbie 
by  tlie  motion  of  a  sliort  column  of  flnid  in  the 
I  tube,  and  read  ott  on  the  scale  in  II.    The  sap> 
I  port  E  K,  with  a  hinge  in  I,  connects  it  with  the 
I  heavy  footjiiece  G,  so  that  it  may  be  inclined  in 
ditferent  iK>sition8,  and  directed  toward  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  skj.  Its  indination  sbodi 
never  1h*  made  such  as  to  expose  the  thermo- 
I  metric  bulb  in  the  focus  F  to  terrestrial  ob- 
;  JectH  above  the  horizontal  Kne  H  H,  as  these 
j  would  either  reflect  or  rndiati-  terro«trial  heat, 
and  so  entirely  or  partially  annul  the  cooling 
of  the  bulb  F  by  its  own  radiation.    The  pd- 
ished  surface  of  the  cup,  like  all  such  surface*!, 
cannot  radiate  its  own  heat,  but  only  reliect 
that  of  the  bnlb  F ;  it  forms  thus  a  ba^er  be* 
tween  the  earth  and  the  cup,  impenetrable  to 
terrestrial  heat. — Leslie  could  not  interpret  the 
indications  of  thisinstrument  satisfactorily.  Not 
only  a  passing  dond  oheeked  the  loss  of  best, 
but,  he  says,    sememes  under  a  fine  blue  skr 
the  fcthrioscope  will  indicate  a  cold  of  50  mil- 
i  lesimal  degrees  while  on  other  days,  when  the 
I  air  seems  equally  bright,  the  effect  is  scarcely 
:io-.''   It  has  only  recently  become  known  that 
such  differences  are  duo  to  the  presence  of 
aqueous  vapors  In  the  air,  totally  inyie^bletothe 
eye,  but  which,  beinp  more  or  less  op.^que  to 
the  Ibeble  rays  of  radiant  heat,  screen  the  bulb 
and  refleoting  cup  of  the  wArioseope  agsiMt 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  while  a  dry  atraoa- 

Cre  admits  this  radiation  to  pass^  and  more 
ly  in  proportion  as  the  an*  Is  more  drr. 

The  letfirioscojie  i«  therefore  at  the  presi-nt  dav 
used  as  a  hydrometer  to  determine  the  amount 
of  invisible  mobtore  prcesnt  in  the  upper  iue* 
cessible  strata  of  our  atmosphere. 

AfinOlV.a  famous  Greek  painter,  supposed  to 
have  Uvea  in  the  first  half  of  the  Sd  oentorr. 
He  was  distinguishes!  for  the  beauty  of  li:« 
coloring,  and  esteemed  the  first  painter  of  hu 
time.  Lnoian  gives  a  description  of  a  very  fine 
painting  by  him.  representiuL'  the  nuptials  of 
Alexander  and  Roxana,  which  was  played  at 
the  Olympie  games. 

AfintS,  surnamed  the  Atheist,  from  his  sop* 
posed  denial  of  the  God  of  revelation,  an  orien- 
tal hcresiarch,  born  in  Antioch.  died  in  Oon- 
atantinoplei  A.  D.  867.   In  earjjr  Ufb  lie  was 
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ivtfy  the  dare  of  a  vme-dfener*s  wife, 
A  traTellliit;^  tinker  or  a  goldsmith,  and  a  quack 
doctor,  lie  then  studied  medicine  and  theology 
at  Antioch,  and  became  prominent  as  a  dispu- 
tant. His  theories  (the  chief  of  which  were 
the  Anoracpan  doctrines  that  the  Son  is  of 
a  nature  unlike  and  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Filher,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  but  a  crea- 
tnre  made  by  the  Fatlier  and  Son  before  all 
other  creatures)  incensed  the  Arians,  and  he 
wm  thrice  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  tliglit; 
bnt  at  length  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Leontioa,  bishop  of  Antiocb.  He  now  devel- 
«|Md»  in  ooniMOtioii  with  £iuioiniiui»  hii  popU 
•M  imannensiR,  a  now  <3/'bi«m  known  as  tnc 
ACtUm  or  Eunomiun  Iilto-sv,  and  luado  uiauy 
disciples.  He  was  condemned  hy  the  coun- 
cil of  Selencia  in  859,  and  banisiied  l)y  Con- 
stantins  to  Amblada,  in  Pinidia.  After  tho 
death  of  CoDstantius  he  wivs  recalled  to  Con- 
ptftntino|)le  by  Julian,  and  made  n  l)i«ihop.  He 
adopted  e  very  means  of  spreading;  his  heresy, 
bat,  havin;r  by  his  intrigues  and  immorality 
alienated  all  his  friends,  died  tmpitied  bj  any 
but  EunomiuA,  who  burie<l  him. 

lEni'S,  a  general  of  the  western  empire,  bom 
in  Mipsia  aliout  A.  D.  390,  murdered  in  454. 
He  was  brought  up,  owing  to  tlie  intluenco  of 
hi5  high-bred  Italian  mother,  in  the  imperial 
body  guard  of  llonorius,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father  Gaudentius,  an  illustrious  Scythian 
and  master  general  of  cavalrj,  who  lost  his 
life  in  a  mutiny,  ho  was  given  as  a  hostage  to 
the  king  of  the  Huns.  On  his  return  to  Home 
he  wa>«  made  count  on  occasion  of  his  marriage 
^rith  the  daughter  of  Carpileo,  and  l>ecame  at- 
tached to  the  household  of  Joannes.  After  an 
ktffmtnal  support  of  this  usurper  in  4^  with 
an  army  of  60,000  Huns,  whom  Aetins  con- 
dneted  into  Italy  under  the  guidance,  it  is  8aid, 
oftha  then  youthftd  Attila,  he  turned  traitor 
iCTinst  the  treaehero!m  cntno  he  ha<l  espoused, 
and  after  the  death  of  Joanues  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Plaoidla,  iiMiCher  of  Valentinian 
IIL,  the  I'liief  command  over  tlie  anny  of  (  mill, 
aa  the  condition  his  procuring  the  peaceful 
ntNift  of  the  Huns.  In  this  \}o»t  he  dlqtiayed 
mift  Boilitary  skill  delivering  Arli  k  fmin  the 
Vhhwtbs  recovering  from  C'hltHlio,  king  of 
the  P!nnlEB»  tho  parts  of  (iaul  bordering  on  the 
Rhine,  overpowering  tho  Juthungi  in  Bava- 
ria, bringing  to  an  end  the  Vindelician  war, 
aM  in  the  following  spring  cmshing  the  con- 
federated forces  of  t)ie  l?iir?imdians,  linns, 
Heruli,  Franks  Sannutians,  Salians,  and  Ge- 
loni,  in  one  terrible  enooanter.  In  489  hit 
rival  Bonifi -o,  who  ha4l  been  urged  to  treason 
and  then  betrayed  by  himself,  returning  irom 
the  province  of  Africa,  which  his  treason  had 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  ob- 
taiiung  the  dignity  of  master  of  tho  horse, 
they  roo^it  a  duel  at  Ravenna  on  the  ehai* 
lenge  of  Aftius,  of  the  wounds  received  in 
which  Boniface  soon  atterward  died.  But 
Ait&u^  ftariog  for  his  life,  which  was  threat- 
coed  bj  his  1^  ilnU*8  adherents,  fled  into  Pan- 


nonla,  and  led  a  second  army  of  Hnna  into 
Italy,  tlireatened  tho  throne  of  Valentinian, 
and,  although  the  feeble  emperor  cidled  in  the 
aid  of  the  Visigoths,  forced  the  empress  and 
her  son,  without  an  engagement,  to  submit  to 
hie  terms,  and  returned  as  before  with  aocnmn- 
hi^ted  honors,  to  resume  command  of  tlie  army 
of  Gaul.  Here  he  once  more  displayed  geniiis 
as  a  general,  routing  the  Burgnndians  with  ex- 
ceeding slaughter,  and  forcing  their  king  to 
throw  himself  on  his  mercy.  In  the  meail 
time,  Roas,  king  of  the  IIun»,  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Attila  and  his  brother  Bleda,  the 
latter  of  whom  being  soon  mordered,  Attila 
assumed  tho  solo  dominion,  and  was  speedily 
involved  in  hostilities  with  both  the  lioman 
empires.  For  aeveral  years  liia  amu  were  di- 
rected chiedy  against  tlie  eastern  empire,  but 
in  451  he  set  in  motion  his  vast  army  of  a 
thousand  nations,  debouched  from  the  defllea 
of  tho  Ilercynian  forest,  crossed  the  Hliine  on 
rafts,  and  fell  like  a  torrent  on  the  rich  plains 
of  Gaul.  Here  for  a  time  all  fell  before  him, 
till,  when  ho  was  in  the  very  act  of  storming 

i  the  walls  of  Orleansi,  while  his  liuns  were 

I  mounting  the  breaches,  the  spears  of  Adtioa 
and  Theo<loric  the  Visigoth  appeare<l  on  the 

1  horizon,   and,  araid  cries  of     The  aid  of 
God  "  from  the  beleaguered  citizens,  the  riege 

'  was  raised,  and  tho  llunnish  hordes  were 
forced  to  retreat.  Sonie  days  later  a  tre- 
mendous pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  field 
of  Chalons,  in  Champagne,  in  which  162,(»00,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  800,000  men  fell 
on  both  sides.  The  Hima  were  so  completely 
defeattd.  that  Attila  prepared  a  funeral  pile 
and  coDtcmplat4.'d  burning  himself  alive,  with 
his  treasures,  his  womea,  and  his  baggage 
wagons,  ha<l  the  Romnns  renewed  the  battle 
on  the  following  day.  But  Theodoric  lay  dead, 
and  AMtaaaaflSBred  the  Hnns  to  escape.  After 
this  he  purposely  remnlned  inactive  durin;^  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  took  no  measures  to  op- 
nose  the  hiTairioB  of  ItalT,  and  even  advised 
Valentinian  to  evacuate  that  country  and  take 
refuge  in  (iaul,  which  would  have  left  hiinsolf 
master  of  Rome,  where  by  his  great  abilities  he 
would  speedily  have  rid  him.self  of  the  Huns 
and  assumed  the  imperial  purple.  Aetins  ia 
beUeved,  according  to  Marcelnnos,  to  have 
been  implicated  in  the  8ud<len  death  f>f  .\ttila 
(453) ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  supi>ort  thia, 
excepting  that  Aetins  always  had  his  emiflaa- 
ries,  in  the  shape  of  confidential  (  5 reek  se<Teta- 
ries,  about  the  person  of  Attila,  who  hud  never 
oeased  to  intrigne  with  fain.  In  the  end  he 
fell  by  a  crime  and  a  treason  a.s  base  as  his 
own,  stabbed  by  Valentinian  with  his  own 
hand,  daring  a  IHendly  interview.  The  oir- 
cumstances  of  this  murder  are  not  clearly 
known,  although  a  coin  which  haa  been  pre- 
served, hearing  the  inaeription  AitUu  Imp 
for  C(rmr,  proves  that  he  hiul  asstunod  the 
imperial  purple,  and  actually  declared  himself 
ranperor,  before  he  waa  kHied.  NominaUr  a 
Bonuo,  he  invariably  betrayed  Borne  to  the 
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barbarians  except  wlien  it  was  for  his  ovrn  in-  ' 
terest  to  defend  her,  and  then  the  ease  with 
which  he  conquered  them  showed  what  he 
niipht  have  done  hud  lie  been  honest  Nonii- 
naily  a  Christian,  he  brought  up  one  of  his 
•on»,  Citrpilco,  in  :i  lieathen  courts  as  a  heathen, 
and  dei^tiued  him  to  wear  the  crown  of  a  hea- 
then nation;  while  the  other,  Gaudentina,  he 
proposed  to  invest,  after  himself,  with  the  pur- 

Sle  of  the  western  empire.  Gibbon  says  tliat 
uring  the  dee«y  of  the  military  spirit,  the 
Roman  armies  were  commanded  by  two  gene- 
nlfl,  Aetius  and  Bonifaoe,  who  maj  be  de- 
aeiredly  called  the  hut  of  the  Botnana. 

.KTOLIA,  a  western  division  of  llie  main- 
land of  Greece,  on  the  N'.  ahore  of  the  gulf  of 
Corinth  or  of  Lepanto,  W.  of  Doris  and  Lo- 
cris,  and  K.  of  Acarnania,  and  divided  by 
the  narrow  strait  between  Bhium  and  Anti- 
Rhinm  from  Aehaia.  It  to  bouided  W.  the 
Ai'liiI'Hi-.  now  tlie  Aspropotamo,  aud  N.  by 
Xhetiiuih'  and  Epirua.  Ita  chief  city  in  antiquity 
waa  Tbennna,  in  th«  interior,  on  tbe  river 
Evcnn-^,  now  Fidbavt.  ^tolin  is  said  to  have 
been  origimilly  liettled  in  the  ante-heroic  times 
hy  the  uaretea,  who  were  oonqnered  hy  the 
hero  .Ktolus,  son  of  Endyniion,  with  n  band 
of  followers  Irom  Elia.  in  the  Teloponnesus. 
Ihiring  the  mythic  and  oeroio  agea  istolia  waa 
distinguished  as  the  scat  of  many  of  the 
richest  and  most  poetical  of  the  legends  of  early 
Greece.  In  the  days  of  Thucydidea,  however, 
the  .'Etolians  were  still  a  barbarous  and  un- 
couth tribe.  During  the  reloponuesian  war 
fhey  played  no  considerable  part,  nor  do  they 
Appear  prominently  in  (Jrcek  history  until 
nearly  a  century  later.  On  the  death  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  and  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander (3:5G  B.  C).  the  .I'Etolijms  displayed 
such  hostility  to  the  latter  as  drew  down 
his  rignal  Tongeance.  According  to  Pausa- 
nias,  (Jreece  owed  much  to  the  .Etolians  for 
their  energy  in  beating  buck  tiie  Gallic  hordes. 
"With  tills  exception,  the  ^Etolinns  seem  to  have 
fought  <m  any  side  to  which  the  hope  of  plun- 
der allured  them.  With  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
the  aon  of  Pyrrhna,  they  formed  a  coalition  for 
the  sake  of  dismembering  Acarnania  for  their 
own  advantiigo;  and  again  they  banded 
themselves  with  Cleomenes  III.  of  Sparta, 
hoping  to  overthrow  tlie  Achtean  league. 
Afler  the  death  of  Antigonus  Doson  of  Mace- 
don C^'iO),  they  carried  their  anus  into  the 
Peloponnesus  in  a  series  of  predatory  incur- 
siona,  for  which  they  were  severely  chastised 
by  Philip  v.,  the  successor  of  Antigonus,  who 
aacked  and  destroyed  their  capital,  Thennaa. 
Li  the  latter  years  of  Uie  aeoond  Pnnio  w«t 
the  Romans  were  hard  set  to  avert  the  oonse- 
qnences  of  the  alliance  between  Ilannibal  and 
Philip  y.  of  Macedon;  the  iEtoliana,  with 
their  allies,  attache<l  tlu  insolves  to  tlie  Romans, 
and  enabled  tliem,  by  the  employment  of  a  small 
naval  squadron,  and  a  trifling  body  of  foroea  wi- 
der the  pra?tor  Licvinns,  to  neutralize  all  the 
preparations  of  Philip,  imtil  they  had  rid  them- 


'  selves  of  their  principal  opponent  on  the  field 
of  Zaiua  (202).  At  the  battle  of  Cynos4-ephaljB 
(197)  theu:  cavalry  greatly  diatinguished  it«ell^ 
charging  home  ten  times  against  tljo  >f;i-e- 
dunians,  who  were  at  hrst  victorious,  and  giv- 
ing the  consul  Flamininus  time  to  bring  op  lui 
reserves  and  convert  a  half-lw$t  day  into  a  com- 
plete victory.  For  this  they  expected  to  reap 
their  reward  in  the  dismemberment  of  Philip'j 
dominions  ^ttt  it  was  denied  to  them  by  tbs 
Romans.  The  ^tolians  now  attempted  an  a^ 
litince  ligainst  their  late  allies  with  Antiocbus 
the  Great  of  byria.  who  had  been  prompted  to 
hoelilitleaagdnBt  Rome  by  Hannibal;  but  after 
a  single  defeat  by  tlie  Roman  consul  Glabrio  ia 
the  pass  of  Thermopylte  (191),  the  latter  re- 
treated into  Asia,  lea\'ing  bis  Greek  confederttet 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  The  polity  of  the 
^tolians  from  this  time,  and  indeed  before, 
ooDsiated  of  a  federal  goveniinent  almilar  to  the 
Achaean  len-riu',  at  one  time  embracing  a  nniii- 
ber  of  neighboring  territories;  but  being  swal- 
lowed op  wifli  the  reat  of  Greeoa  in  the 
sal  empire  of  Rome  (14*V),  .Etolia  followtnl  her 
fortunes,  and  afterward  sliared  the  reverses  oi 
the  eastern  empire.  Poaseseed  on  the  iimp* 
tion  of  the  barbarians  by  Slavic  lionlt-s, 
.^tolia  was  reconmiered  and  partially  civilizvd, 
together  with  the  Illyrians  and  Dalmatians,  by 
the  Venetians  during  the  middle  ages,  and  .-ub- 
sequently  becajue,  like  the  Morea,  the  s»'cDe 
of  deadly  conflict  against  the  vietoriooa  Turk^. 
In  later  times  it  fell  nnder  the  i>o\vcr  of  Ali 
Paslia  of  Alhaniti,  and  it  was  the  t^cene  of  isoiue 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  Greek  rer- 
olution. — The  principal  seaport  town  of  modem 
^Etolia  is  Missolonghi.  The  climate  is  deli- 
cious, but  along  the  seacoast  and  the  ^^wanipy 
river  shores  the  autumnal  seas(^n  is  marked  by 
fevers.  The  plains  are  rich  and  fertile  in  maize, 
wine,  silk,  and  fruits;  th« moantain  woeaerj  it 
ma^itit  cnt.    (8ce  Acarkahia.) 

AFA.\.iSlEFF,  Alexsader  NlkslskTlUii,  a  Ru.->>i.Hn 
author,  liorn  in  Moscow  in  1826,  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1871.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Moscow,  aud  wassecretary  to  the  coum  il  of  um- 
gistratea  in  that  titj.  He  is  the  author  of 
Naroilniya  Jtiuliya  ikazki  Russian  Pop- 
ular Tales,*'  4  vols.,  completed  m  1863),  a  series 
of  stories  taken  down  from  tlie  mouth>  of  Rus- 
sian peasants,  with  critic^d  notes.  His  otlier 
great  work,  Poetitchtthiya  touryeniya  Slat- 
yan  na  prirodu  (''Poetic  Views  of  Nature 
entertained  by  the  ancient  Slavs^^*  8  vola^ 
completed  in  1869),  is  a  ndne  of  wealth  on  the 
subject  of  Slavic  legends  and  jiopiilar  con- 
ceptions in  respect  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
worid.  He  was  also  a  frequent  oontribntor  to 
the  Ru.^inn  press  of  articles  bearing  on  Slarie 
history,  literature,  and  archttoliwy. 

tfn,  DanUlM,  a  celebrated  orator,  the 
teacher  of  Quintilian,  bom  at  yiriies  in  tlie 
reign  of  Tiberiu.s,  died  in  Uio  reign  of  Nero, 
JLu.  60.  II  is  pupil  speaks  highly  of  hia  plead* 
ings,  and  mentions  several  of  his  WOdka,  BOM 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
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IFFIDAITT  rr.nt.,  he  has  sworn  or  deposed), 
ft  atatement  in  writtn^r,  si^ed  by  the  depo- 
nent and  verified  by  lii*  ojith  or  nttirinntion 
made  before  a  per^n  authorized  to  take  it. 
The  affidavit  la  the  insttrament  hj  which  the 
aotion  of  courts  U  invoiced  in  proceedin{;;8  taken 
in  the  first  instance  ez  parte,  either  with  refer- 
coeeto  ezistin;;  actions  or  in  special  proceed- 
ing! independent  of  snch  causes.  Tnns  it  is 
used  in  actions  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
attachments  or  ix^unctions,  or  in  support  of 
motions  of  any  sort  incidental  to  tlie  noit  in 
its  ordinary  course;  or  to  obtain  a  writ  of 
mandamus  or  of  habeas  corpus,  or  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  a  criminal ;  or  upon  an  applica* 
tioD  to  oppose  or  vacate  any  of  Ifteee  or  the 
like  proceedings.  As  afRilavits  are  in  such 
CiMs  n  P*tTte.  tliat  is  to  aaj,  when  they  are 
pMMntea  by  the  applicant  for  the  reHel^  tliere 
w  BO  final  a<ljadication  upon  the  matter  in- 
Tolved  ontil  the  other  narty  interested  has  had 
•n  opportonitj  to  be  neard.  But  the  swore 
allegjitioas  of  the  first  purty  arc  onlinarily  suf- 
ficient to  set  the  power  of  the  court  in  motion 
in  bis  fkvor.  For  the  reason,  too,  that  an  affi- 
davit is  fX  parte  or  one-sided,  it  is  the  general 
role  that  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  causes 
tried  in  eonrts  cannot  be  reeeiyed  hi  this  form. 
A  party  to  an  action  has  the  rif;ht  to  cross-ex- 
amme  witnej^sed  ott'ereil  against  him,  and  this 
riglit  woold  he  annulled  by  ndnritting  affidavits 
against  him. — X(»  particular  form  of  an  afl^da- 
vit  is  prescribed  by  our  law ;  but  in  England 
very  lately  the  courts  have  made  some  very  ex- 
jK-diont  rules  on  the  suV>ject  which  arc  intended 
to  cure  some  of  tbe  m<»at  fremient  abuses  and 
defects  ( >f  these  instruments.  They  require  tJiat 
the  affidavit  shall  be  frame<l  in  the  first  person, 
and  be  divided  into  parajcnraplis  consecutively 
immbered.  and  each  of  them  containing  a.s  far  as 
possible  a  distinct  portitm  «>f  the  subject.  The 
oceopatioa  and  re.sidenco  of  tbe  deponent  must 
Im  inserted-  When  the  paper  is  sworn  to  by 
an  illiterate  person,  the  jurat,  or  certificate  of 
the  officer  who  administers  tbe  oatli,  must 
atate  that  the  affidavit  waa  read  over  to  the 
party,  and  tliat  he  seemed  to  umb  r'^fjmd  its 
omtents.  The  jurat  must  also  certii'y  that  the 
aigiiatnro  or  marlc  of  the  deponent  was  made 
in  Uic  officer's  presence.  The  afiidavit  cannot 
l>6  read  in  court  if  there  are  any  interlineations 
or  erasures  in  the  jurat,  or  if  there  are  any  in 
the  body  of  the  affidavit,  unless  they  are  noted 
wUh  tbe  initiabi  of  the  officer. — As  to  the  form 
■nd  nature  of  tlie  instrument  generally :  If  the 
•Sdavit  is  made  with  reference  to  anr  pend- 
hig  action,  it  should  be  headed  with  the  title 
of  tliat  action  and  the  name  of  the  court.  It 
most  specify  the  state  and  county  in  which  it 
is  made,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  p;\[H  r  that  the  officer  who  t<M>k  tbe 
oath  had  capacity  to  do  ao;  for  the  power  of 
^  offleer  in  this  respeot  is  eonftned  to  eertato 
limits,  and  an  oath  administ<>red  (jutsido  of  his 
Jurisdiction  is  a  nullity.  Then  follows  the 
itetenMDt  of  ftcti^  nod  this,  according  to  n 


practice  much  followed  now  in  New  York, 
shoidd  be  a  simple  narrative  in  the  first  person 
and  confined  to  facta  which  are  within  the  ac- 
tual knowletlge  of  the  deponent.  Facts  com- 
municated by  third  persona  are  not  proper,  un- 
less the  affidavits  of  those  persons  cannot  bo 
obtained ;  and  in  that  case  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation should  be  given,  and  also  the  reason 
why  the  parties  who  have  actual  knowledge 
do  not  themselves  testify.  The  statement  must 
be  signed  by  the  deponent,  or  marked  if  he 
cannot  write,  though  the  omission  of  the  sig- 
nature or  mark  will  not  be  fatal  if  the  jurat 
shows  that  the  affiant  actually  swore  to  the 
statement.  The  Jurat  is  the  chiose  which  is 
appended  by  the  officer  taking  the  affidavit,  in 
which  he  certifies  tlic  time  when  and  the  fact 
that  the  deponent  made  oath  to  the  instm- 
nient  before  lrfni."The  persons  who  may  take 
affidavits  are  designated  by  law.  In  England 
they  are  the  judges  and  certain  oommissioners 
andaothorbed  attorneys  and  solieitors.  Tlie 
authority  of  these  last  must  bo  entere<l  in  a 
book  kept  for  public  reference.  Conveyanoera 
who  are  not  attorneys  or  soUdtom  of  tite 
courts  at  Westminster  cannot  be  qnalifie<l. 
In  the  United  States,  Judges,  Jtntioes  of  the 
peace,  ooramisBlonerB  of  deeds,  notaries  public^ 
and  otlier  and  similar  officii  have  authority  by 
statute  to  take  affidavits.  All  the  states  also 
appoint  conmrfssloners  residing  In  other  statea 
and  territories,  and  give  them  the  wime  power 
as  to  such  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  states 
which  appoint  them.  The  certificates  of  these 
officers  are  ordinarily  further  verified  by  the 
secretaries  of  state  of  the  appointing  states, 
who  keep  areoordof  all  <iualitie<l  conmiiKsion- 
crs.  Hy  recent  statutes  of  .New  York 
and  1869),  affidavits  to  be  used  there  may  be 
taken  in  foreign  coimtries  and  in  other  statea 
by  any  person  who  is  authc^rized  there  to  exer- 
cise a  like  power.  Judges  of  the  higher  courts 
in  other  states  are  also  Tested  by  most  of  the 
states  with  the  same  powersgiven  to  their  com- 
missioners. Generally,  the  authority  of  all  for- 
eign offldals  to  administer  oaths  must  be  veri- 
fied by  some  court  or  hi:;her  officer  of  the  for- 
ei<m  >tate ;  or  when  a  judge  takes  the  affidavit, 
his  si^Tiature  must  be  authenticated  by  the 
clerk  and  seal  of  his  court.  Certain  officers  of 
the  United  States  residing  abroad,  the  consuls 
at  London  and  Paris  for  example,  may  also 
take  affidavits,  and  their  consular  seals  suffi- 
ciently authenticate  their  acts.  British  am- 
bassadors and  consuls  have  similar  jmwers  by 
the  English  law.  In  1802  a  law  was  passed 
in  New  York  authorizing  colonels  of  the  state 
regiments  and  certain  other  njilitary  officers  to 
take  affidavits  of  persons  in  actual  service  out 
of  the  state. — An  affidavit  of  merits  is  one 
made  by  a  defendant  which  sets  forth  that  he 
has  stated  the  case  to  his  counsel,  and  that  he 
is  advised  by  hira  that  be  has  a  good  defence 
to  the  action  upon  it'*  merits.  This  atfidavit 
is  required  by  law.  in  order  that  a  defendant 
may  not  delay  a  plaintlflra  remedy  by  making 
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groimdleMd^Wiioe  toliistoit;  but  Uie  require- 
ment of  it  does  not  nlwajs  aooompliah  ttw  de- 

aigned  object. 
irfDflfTf  the  impnted  relataooship  which 

exists  in  conse<|uence  of  marriage  between  the 
biuband  or  wife  and  the  kindred  bj  blood  of 
the  other.  Thna,  for  example,  the  wife's  kin- 
dred boar  the  same  relation  by  affinity  to  the 
husband  that  they  bear  to  her  by  oonaangninity. 
Affinity  also  exiato  between  the  hDsbabd  and 
one  who  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
blood  relations  of  the  wife.  Two  men,  for  in- 
stance, who  are  married  to  dsters  are  rdated 
by  affinity,  but  there  is  no  such  relationship 
between  the  blood  relations  of  the  husband 
tnd  thoae  of  the  wife,  md  it  eeMoe  properly 
when  the  husband  or  wife  dies  without  leav- 
ing issue.  Affinity  ia  significant  in  the  law 
MOtnae  it  eoBetttates  a  diaqoalifloilloB  of 
Jlldges  or  jiirorrt,  equally  with  consanffuinity. 
when  such  a  disqualification  exists,  the  judge 
cannot  act  even  with  the  oooaent  ^  both  par- 
ties; and  if  he  does,  the  judgment  may  be  va- 
cated. Thos  it  has  been  held  in  New  York 
that  there  was  a  disabling  affinity  between  a 
judge  and  the  defendant  in  a  cause  before  him, 
because  the  defendant's  deceased  hnahand  was 
a  first  ooosfai  of  tfie  Judge,  and  the  son  of  de- 
fendnnt  by  that  husband  was  still  livinfz.  This 
living  son  preserved  the  affinity,  which  other* 
wise  wooM  hare  oeased  on  <]ie  bosband's  death. 

Atrmif y  i-*  ;ilso  sipiitlcant  in  the  laws  of  mar- 
riage. The  ecclesiastical  law  made  certain 
marriages  mdawfol  though  tbejr  were  con- 
tracted l)etween  persons  whose  relationship 
to  each  other  was  very  remote.  Though  the 
itatnte  of  82  Henry  Vm.,  wbloh  has  rirtnally 
furnislied  the  rules  of  the  English  law  on  the 
subject  ever  since,  forbade  the  ecclesiastical 
court  to  impeaeb  the  Tsliditf  of  any  marriage 
between  parties  wlio  wore  without  the  Leviti- 
oal  degrees,  yet  it  was  always  held  under  it  in 
England  that  affinity  was  an  hnpedlment  to 
the  same  extent  as  consanguinity ;  and  out  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  statute  came  that  rule 
of  the  law  which  has  been  so  much  discussed 
and  assailed  in  England,  that  a  man  may  not 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister.  The  re^n 
given  was  that  the  marriage  made  the  wife's 
sister  the  husband's  sister ;  and  although  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  ju- 
dicial officers  for  example,  the  death  of  either 
party  destroys  the  affinity  and  the  disqualifi- 
cation, yet  the  same  result  has  not  been  con- 
ceded in  matrimonial  cases. 

ilflNITY,  Clwsdcal,  the  name  given  to  the 
force  which  combines  together  chemical  ele- 
incnts  8o  as  to  form  compounds.  Of  its  real 
nature  or  essence  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  as 
we  are  of  the  essential  nature  of  other  material 
forces.  Tlie  term  chemical  attraction  has  also 
been  applied  to  this  force,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  it  draws  together  chemical  atoms.  In 
many  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
chemical  particles  come  nearer  together  when 
they  combine :  thua  if  two  Tolnmes  of  hydro- 


gen and  one  Tofaune  of  ozygm  be  cansed  to 

unite,  wo  tlo  not  get  three  volumes  of  steam, 
but  only  two;  that  is,  the  particles  have  ap- 
proached so  much  closer  in  combining  is  fa 
oceupy  but  two  thirds  of  their  former  space.  In 
1  other  cases,  however,  compounds  are  tuund  to 
I  occupy  exacUy  the  same  space  that  their  sis* 
I  ments  did  before  enmbiuation,  and  ."^onietimes 
I  they  fill^ven  a  greater  space.  Hence  the  term 
I  chemical  attracti(m  has  been  thought  objeetfec- 
able.   Chemical  ailiiuty  is  that  link  or  tie  which 
binds  together  unlike  kinds  of  matter,  in  such  a& 
Ultimate  manner  tliat  the  properties  of  As 
elements  are  lost,  nnd  a  compound  with  new 
properties  is  produced.  Itiainthisthatitdiden 
from  cohesion,  which  only  unites  or  aggregates 
.  similar  j)artirlcs  without  altering  properties. 
I  The  particles  in  a  piece  of  iron  or  sulphur  are 
I  held  In  union  by  oahesion;  but  when  solphar 
and  iron  combine  (diemically,  both  eleimnts 
disappear,  lose  their  properties  and  identitv, 
and  a  new  compound  is  formed — the  sulphuret 
of  iron.    Newness  of  properties  in  the  ccm- 
pounds  formed  is  the  distimfuishing  pecuiiahtj 
of  ehemica]  afflni^.   It  obfiteratea  the  olli^ 
acteristics  of  the  elements,  and  generates  new 
properties  in  the  producL   Cohesion  is  usually 
said  to  act  between  homogeneous  partides,  as 'm 
the  cases  just  cited  of  sulphur  and  iron  ;  hot  it 
may  also  act  between  dissimilar  subtitance^,  as 
where  aQver  is  inldd  witii  steel,  or  copper  metal 
united  to  tin,  or  iron  coated  with  zinc,  or  wood 
j  joined  to  glue,  or  paper  to  paste,  or  pitdi  to  the 
fingers.  These,  however,  are  mecbatdesl  con- 
'  binations;  tliere  is  no  destmdion  of  tlie  prop- 
I  erties  of  the  combined  sabstanoeS|  and  these  of 
I  the  combination  are  not  new,  but  are  tiie  ssms 

.  as  the  prop)erties  of  the  eonstituent  substances, 
I  each  of  which  retains  its  individuality.  The 
I  force  of  graTitafjon  is  brought  mto  play  be- 
tween masses  of  riinttor  !it  all  distances;  cheiii- 
1  ical  affinity  acta  ouly  when  the  elements  are 
I  in  contact  or  at  insensible  distances.  '  For 
,  this  reason  atfinity  is  most  energetic  when  one 
or  both  of  the  elements  are  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, the  approach  of  tiie  atoms  being  then 
most  perfect.    It  was  once  thought  that  chem- 
ical affinity  could  not  tAke  effect  without  the 
intervention  of  solution;  and  oltliough  the 
statement  is  generally  true,  yet  there  are  some 
substances  whose  affinities  are  so  intense  that 
they  will  unite  even  in  tlic  solid  state  when 
made  to  touch  each  other.    The  action  of  affin- 
ity is  heightened,  modified,  and  suspended  by 
various  other  causes.    Among  these  heat  is 
most  potent,  and  most  easily  available  in  the 
laboratory  and  clicinical  mnnufactory.  Tbui 
carbonic  acid  and  lime  unite  strongly  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  forming  mftrl>lo  or  lime- 
stone, but  at  a  red  heat  their  atfinity  is  annihi- 
late<l  and  they  separate.    On  the  other  hand, 
I  p>otash  and  sand  will  not  actively  combine  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  while  at  a  red  or  white 
heat,  at  which  they  are  melted,  combinatitm 
takes  place  and  glass  is  f<Mined.   Light  also  in- 
flaenoes  affini^,  promoting  combination  and 
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deeonipositioil.  If  chlorine  and  hy-drogen  ftaaea  I 
be  mixed  in  the 'dark  they  will  not  unite,  i 
Int  ezpoeed  to  light  they  combine  at  once ; 
vlifle  m  every  green  vegetable  leaf  carbonic^ 
add  ia  daoomposed  every  day  under  the  intlu- 
«Doe  ai  solar  light  The  recent  investigations 
in  photography  have  greatly  multiplied  the 
number  of  substances  over  which  liglit  is 
imown  to  exert  a  oheniical  inflaence.  iiUec- 
tridtr  Abo  hM  ft  goreming  action  over  afflnitf. 
An  electric  spark,  shot  through  a  mixture  of 
otjgea  and  njrdrogen  gases,  causes  them  to 
eonUne  jnntontatteonsly  and  explorively,  pn>- 
during  water;  while  a  steady  eloctric  Btreaiii 
Not  through  the  water  annuls  the  affinity  of 
its  eloMntB  tsoA  tels  them  free  mgtin.  Other 
esos*  -  also,  known  and  unknown,  affect  in  va- 
liom  wayg  and  degrees  the  play  of  altinity; 
indeed,  a  foil  statement  of  them  woold  involve 
■ifanost  the  whole  science  of  chemistry. — The 
disnges  in  the  properties  of  hubstanoes  pro- 
Joced  by  affinity  are  nunil>erles«  and  surpris- 
ing. When  «olid  eharcoal  and  sulphur  com- 
bine, the  compoun<l  formed  is  colorless  as  water, 
and  highly  volatile.  If  yellow  sulphur  and 
bluish  whit<?  quicksilver  l>e  heated  together, 
lliey  form  the  brifflit  red  veruiilion.  Waxy 
pbosphoms  and  colorless  invisible  oxygen  unite 
to  funn  a  white  body  resembling  f«now.  Ni- 
trogen and  oxygen  are  tasteless,  separate  or 
mixed;  yet  one  of  their  compounds,  laughing 
pM.  is  sweet,  and  another,  nitric  acid,  in- 
tt^nsely  sour;  they  are  both  transparent  and 
invisible,  yet  they  form  a  cherry-red  compound 
gia.  Charcoal  and  hydrogen  are  odorless; 
nevertheless,  many  of  our  choicest  perfumes, 
•oehas  oils  of  roses  and  bergamot,  as  well  as 
the  less  agreeable  spirits  of  turpentine  and  il- 
hnninating  ga-s  contain  only  these  elementA. 
T!ie  mild  and  scentless  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
give  rise  to  one  of  the  most  odorous  and  pun- 
g«nt  compounds,  ammonia;  while  sollbeimni^ 
and  poisonous  chlorine,  united  to  a  bright  metal, 
sodium,  yields  common  salt.  Charcoal,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  which  singly  or  mixed  are 
hiii  ininriiHis  to  life,  yet  coiiibiue  tu  form  tlio 
terrible  poison  prussic  acid;  while  ciiarcoal, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  variously  mil  ted,  ]>ro- 
dace  sweet  sugar,  poisonous  oxalic  acid,  and 
intoxicating  aloohoL — ^Xhe  strength  of  altinity 
MMBg  dHTerent  eleniente  is  Tarioos.  Thns  the 
efaemical  energies  of  sulphuric  acid  are  supe- 
lior  to  those  of  carbonic  acid :  if  the  former  be 
vdted  to  oarbonate  of  lime,  it  taltes  the  lime 
away  from  the  carbonic  acid — that  is,  produces 
decomposition  and  a  new  compound.  It  has 
ben  attempted  to  establish  a  aoale  of  aiBnities 
among  various  chemical  substances  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  order  of  decomposition;  but  af- 
faaHj  it  diBtarl>ed  and  overoome  by  lo  many 
rircumstances  that  such  tables  are  of  but 
httle  value.  For  the  laws  of  attinity  or  chemi- 
cal combination,  see  Atomic  Tiieokv. 

AFFIR1QT10X,  a  iikmIc  of  solemn  verification 
permitted  by  tlie  law,  in  the  place  of  an  oath, 
to  persons  who  are  nnwUUng  from  oonaoien- 


tious  motives  to  be  sworn.  This  departure 
from  the  usual  rule  of  exacting  an  oath  was 
first  introduced  into  the  English  law  in  fiivor 
of  Quakers ;  but  by  the  present  law  there,  and 
ever  since  17  and  18  Victoria,  ch.  125  (1864), 
any  person  called  as  a  witness  or  desiring  ti 
miuce  an  affidavit  or  deposition,  who  wfll 
solemnly  declare  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  is, 
according  to  his  reli^nous  belief  unlawful,  maj 
affirm  or  declare  to  tiie  tmth  of  his  statement; 
and  the  statute  re<niires  that  the  officer  taking 
the  affirmation  shall  recite  in  his  oertifioate 
that  tiie  affimunt  dedared  that  an  oath  waa 
unbiwfid  according  to  his  religious  belief  Hy 
tiie  statute  of  24  and  25  Victoria,  66 
(1861),  all  persons  reftuing  to  be  sworn  in 
criminal  proceedings  may  make  their  solemn 
affirmation  instead.  In  the  United  States  an 
affirmatloD,  even  withoat  the  suggestion  of  any 
reason  for  preferring  it,  is  ]>robably  everywhere 
rei-eived  in  place  of  an  oath.  The  legal  effect 
of  lH)th  is  tne  same,  and  peijiny  is  committed 
by  atlinning  as  well  as  iweailng  wisely, 
wilfully,  and  corruptly. 

AFVIB,  BMb  Aagaste,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
bom  at  St.  Rome^le-Tarn,  Sept.  27,  1 793,  died 
in  Paris,  June  27,  ISiS.  He  was  educated  in 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  was  nuida 
teaclier  of  pliilosf>phy  in  tnat  of  Nantes  before 
he  had  attained  Uie  age  required  for  the  priest- 
hood. After  his  ordinaUon  he  was  attached 
successively  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  and 
to  the  foundling  hospital,  and  subsequently  as 
grand  vicar  assisted  the  bishops  of  Lti9on  and 
Amiens.  In  1834  he  was  attached  to  the 
diocese  of  Paris  as  canon  and  honorary  vicar 
^'eneral.  In  INSK  he  was  apfiointed  coailjutor 
to  the  bishop  of  Strasburg,  but  never  took 
possession  of  this  office ;  for  the  archbishop's 
see  of  Paris  having  become  vacant,  he  was 
appointed  to  it,  and  consecrated  Aug.  6, 1840. 
In  this  office  he  distingnished  himself  br  seal 
for  ecclesiastical  education,  and  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  poverty  and  misfortune.  Whde  the 
insarreetton  of  Jime,  1848,  was  raging  ni  the 
streets  of  Paris,  he  determined  to  make  a  per- 
sonal attempt  to  stop  bloodshed.  On  the  25th 
he  called  upon  Gen.  Cavaignac,  and,  althoo^ 
warned  by  him  of  the  great  dauL'er  of  his 
undertaking,  repaired  to  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents.  On 
Ills  appearance  between  the  two  hostile  jtarties 
at  tiie  place  de  la  Bastille,  the  firing  was  sus- 
pended, and  be  calmly  and  steadily  proceeded 
toward  the  barricades  witliout  any  protection 
except  the  gold  cross  on  his  breast  and  a  green 
braadi  evned  before  him,  in  token  of  peace, 
by  a  young  attendant.  He  was  admitte<l  be- 
hind the  barrica<les.  and  had  Just  begun  to 
address  the  insurgents,  when  the  report  of  a 
musket  was  imme<liati  l\'  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  hostilities,  and  in  ttio  confusion  tbe  arch- 
bishop fell,  ehot  by  some  unknown  hand,  and 
was  transported  to  the  hospital  of  the  Quime- 
VinaU.  He  expired  two  days  later,  a  martyr 
of  obirity,  as  was  proolalned  by  the  natiooil 
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assembly.  He  was  the  author  of  several  re- 
ligions ami  educational  works, 

AFGIIAMSTAIV,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia, 
between  lat  28"  80'  and  86*  N.,  and  Ion.  60° 
and  71°  30'  E.,  Iwunded  N.  by  Turkistan,  E. 
by  the  Punjaub  and  Sinde,  S.  by  Belooehistan, 
and  W.  by  the  Persian  highlands  of  Khorasan. 
Area  estimated  at  upward  of  216,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  upward  of  5,000,000,  and  estimated  even 
as  high  as  9,000,000.  The  surface  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  very  irregidar — lofty  table  lands, 
vast  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  ravines. 
Like  all  mountainous  tropical  countries,  it 
presents  every  variety  of  climate.  In  the 
ilindoo  Koosh  the  snow  lies  all  the  year  on 
the  lofty  summits,  while  in  the  valleys  the 
thermometer  ranges  up  to  130°.  The  heat  is 
greater  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western 
parts,  but  the  climate  is  generally  cooler  than 
that  of  India;  and  although  the  alternations 
of  temperature  between  summer  and  winter, 
or  day  and  night,  are  very  great,  the  country 
is  generally  healthy.  The  soil,  whore  not  too 
rocky,  is  very  fertile.  Date  pabns  flourish  in 
the  oases  of  the  sandy  wastes ;  the  sugar  cane 
and  cotton  in  the  hot  regions ;  and  European 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  hillside  terraces  up 
to  a  level  of  G,000  or  7,000  feet  The  mulberry 
tree  flourishes  in  the  cool  valleys.  The  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  noble  forests,  which  are 
fre<|uented  by  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  while 
the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tiger  are  found 
in  districts  congenial  to  their  habits.  There  is 
a  tine  variety  of  sheep  of  the  Persian  or  large- 
tailed  breed.  The  horses  are  of  good  size  and 
blood.  The  camel  and  ass  are  used  as  beasts 
of  burden.  The  country  is  rich  in  lead, 
plumbago,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  salt,,  and  alum. 
The  iron  is  believed  to  be  etpial  to  any  in  the 
world,  while  the  copper  ore  yields  in  some 
localities  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  metal. 
Besides  the  Hindoo  Koosh  on  the  northeast, 
there  is  a  chain  called  the  Sol>'man  mountains 
on  the  east  and  southeast ;  and  between  north- 
western Afghanistan  and  Balkh  there  is  a 
moimtain  labyrinth  known  as  the  Paropamisan 
range,  which  has  as  yet  been  little  explored. 
Several  minor  ranges  traverse  the  interior. 
The  rivers  are  few  in  number;  the  Ilelmund 
and  the  Cabool  are  the  most  important  These 
take  their  rise  in  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  the  Ca- 
bool flowing  east  and  falling  into  the  Indus 
near  Attock,  the  Ilelmund  flowing  southwest 
through  the  centre  of  the  country  and  fall- 
ing into  the  lake  of  Hamoon.  The  Ilelmund 
overflows  its  banks  annually  like  the  Nile, 
bringing  fertility  to  the  soil,  which,  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  inundation,  is  sandy  desert.  The 
four  principal  cities,  Cabool,  the  capital,  Ghuz- 
ni,  Candahar,  and  Herat,  are  imi>ortant  sta- 
tions on  the  highway  of  commerce  firom  India 
to  central  and  western  Asia.  Cabool  and 
Jelalabad  protect  the  passage  to  India  on  the 
north,  Candahar  on  the  south,  and  Herat,  in  the 
extreme  west  guards  the  Persian  frontier. — 
The  geographical  position  of  Afghanistan,  and 


1  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people,  inveat  the 
country  with  a  strategical  and  political  im- 
portance that  can  scarcely  be  overestimated  in 

,the  affairs  of  central  Asia.  The  government  is 
a  luonarrliy,  but  the  king's  authority  over  his 
high-spirited  and  turbulent  subjects  is  personal 
and  Very  uncertain.  Tlie  kingdom  is  divided 
into  provinces,  each  superintended  by  a  royal 
othcer  who  collects  the  taxes.  The  Afghans; 
are  a  brave,  hardy,  and  independent  race; 
they  follow  pastoral  or  agricultural  occupations 
only,  eschewing  trade  and  commerce.  They 
are  divided  into  clans,  over  whicli  the  various 
cbiets  oxerciso  a  sort  of  fcuilal  supremacy. 
Tlie  two  ])rincipal  tribes  are  tlie  Durrania  and 
(ibiljies  or  (iliil/ais,  who  are  frequently  at  fend 
with  each  other.  The  Durranis  are  the  more 
powerful,  iind  the  militarj'  contingents  are 
chiefly  f\irnislicHl  by  them.  Justice  in  the  towns 
is  administered  l>y  cadis,  but  the  Afghans 
rarely  resort  to  law.    Avenging  of  blood  is  ft 


family  duty ;  and  the  rights  of  hospitality  are  sa- 
cred. In  religion  they  are,  with  the  exception 
of  some  not  purely  national  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, Sunnite  Mohammedans,  and  are  conse- 
quently oppose<l  to  the  Persians,  who  are  Shiahs; 
but  they  are  not  bigoted,  and  alliances  between 
Sliiahs  and  Sunnis  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon ;  and  they  are  tolerant  toward  Christians 
and  Hindoos. — Afghanistan  was  subjected  for 
centuries  alternately  to  Mongol  and  Persian 
dominion.  Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  shores  of  India,  the  foreign  invasions 
which  swept  the  plains  of  Hindostan  alwajs 
proceeded  from  Afghanistan.  Sultan  Mahmoad 
the  Great  of  Ghuzni,  Genghis  Khan,  Tamer- 
lane, and  Nadir  Shah  all  took  this  road.  AH^r 
the  death  of  Nadir  in  1747,  Ahmed  Khan,  who 
had  served  under  him,  liberated  his  country 
from  Persia  and  made  himself  king,  rndcr 
hun  Afghanistan  reached  its  highest  point  of 
greatness  and  i)rosperity  in  modem  times. 
■  Ho  belonged  to  the  Durranis,  and  his  first  act 
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w»  to  aeizo  upon  tlie  booty  whic-Ii  his  Ulte 
tbief  had  gathered  in  India.  Uis  kingdom 
extended  fitun  Khonuaft  to  Delhi,  aiM  he 

even  measured  swords  iriththe  MalirattA  pow- 
ers. He  died  in  1778,  and  left  hit  crown 
to  hfs  son  Timoor,  who  was  imeqnal  to  the 

u'Nty  charge.  He  abandoned  the  (itv  i  f 
Candaliar,  and  removed  the  seat  of  goveruueut 
beck  to  Oaboot  Daring  hia  reign  the  internal 

(lUsensions  of  the  triboA,  wliich  liaJ  been  re- 
preaaed  by  Ahmed,  were  revived.  In  1793 
Timoar  died,  and  Zemaim  saeeeeded  him.  This 

prince  conctived  the  idea  of  consoliduting  the 
Vlubammedau  power  of  India,  and  this  plan 
VM  thought  80  important  bj  the  English  that 
Sir  John  Malcolm  was  sent  to  the  frontier  to 
keep  the  Afghans  in  chec  k  in  case  of  their 
ouwng  anjr  morement,  and  at  t)ie  same  time 
n<%roti!ition.H  were  opened  with  Persia,  by  whose 
a-viisiance  the  Afghans  might  be  placed  between 
two  fires.  Zemaun's  plans  were,  however,  frus- 
trated by  n  contest  between  him  ami  his  bro- 
thens  which  ended  in  Mahmoud's  accoi«jiou  to 
the  throne.  The  latter  w^  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate in  iiiid  (lied  in  1829,  tne  latit  of  the 
Durrani  dyna-sty.  Afglianistan  was  now  ruled 
br  three  brothers,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Doat 
Mohammed,  was  in  p(>Js«cssion  of  Cabool,  tlie 
DQlt  imporliiul  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
teuitry*  He  was  soon  involve<l  in  Mar  witli 
Lahore  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west  with 
the  Persian  invaders  of  Herat,  who  were  be> 
lievcd  to  be  abetted  by  Russia.  In  1838  Eng- 
land declared  war  against  Afghanistan,  upon  the 
gronnd  that  Dost  Moharom^  had  attacked  her 
allj  r.iiMj«.et  Singh,  who  had  established  an  in- 
(Ifpendent  kingdom  in  the  Pui^aub,  and  that 
Shajah,  whom  the  English  regarded  as  the 
lawful  heir  to  tlie  thnme  <>f  Af^rlianistan,  Latl 
placed  himself  under  iiritish  protection.  In 
Deeember,  1888,  the  Anglo-Indian  armj,  under 
Sir  John  Keane,  marched  toward  Sinde,  which 
couotry  was  coerced  into  submission  and  the 
ujment'  of  a  oontrlbntion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
SiUusnd  Slmjah.  On  Feb.  20,  is:];),  fho  Rrit- 
idi  irmy  passed  the  Indus.  It  was  about  12,000 
•troog,  with  40,000  eamp  ibDowers,  besides  the 
new  levies  of  Slmjah,  and  sntfiTcd  severely  on 
the  march.  They  penetrated  through  tlie  Bo- 
laa  pass,  and  on  April  25  entered  Candahar, 
which  the  brothers  of  I)o«it  Mohammed  had 
abandoned.  Afterarestof  twoin«iuths,  Ghuzni, 
the  impregnable  stronghold  of  Afghanistan,  was 
taken,  July  'J^,  by  bliiwini;  open  the  only  gate 
which  had  not  been  walled  up.  After  Uus dis- 
aster the  array  which  Dost  Mohammed  had 
(I'llicted  at  onco  disbanded,  and  C:ib.H»l  o|>ened 
ild gated  Aufi.  Shah  Shujah  was  iii.-.talle«l  in 
daefwm,  but  tin'  n  al  direction  of  government 
remametl  in  the  bands  of  the  Britisli  t-nvoy,  Sir 
^Mllijun  McXaghtea,  who  also  paid  jdl  Sluyali's 
expenses  out  of  the  Indian  treasury,  ns  well  as 
those  of  the  principal  chiefs.  Dost  M(»hatmned 
■orrenderwl  in  October,  1840,  and  wiis  sent  to 
India.  The  conouest  of  Afghanist^m  seemed 
scGom]ilishe<l,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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troops  were  sont  back.  But  during  the  whole 
of  1840  and  1841  insurrection  followed  insttr> 
reetion  in  every  part  of  the  oomitry.  The 

Anglo-Indian  troops  had  to  he  constantly  on 
the  move.  The  occupation  of  A^hanistan  cost 
the  Indian  trMsnry  £1,290,000  per  annmn. 

McXagliten  was  informe<l  of  the  impossibility 
of  going  on  at  this  rate  of  expenditure.  He 
attempted  retrenchment,  hot  the  only  possible 

way  to  enforce  it  was  to  cut  down  the  jillow- 
auces  of  the  chiefs.  The  very  day  he  attempted 
this,  the  chieft  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  British.  The  English  in 
Cabool  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Elphinstone, 
who  had  been  sent  as  English  envoy  in  1835  to 
coimteract  the  alleged  anti-English  Perso-Rus- 
sian  intrigues.  He  was  a  gouty,  irresolute, 
helpless  old  man,  whose  onlcrs  constantly  con- 
tradicted each  other.  Tlie  dcft-nces  and  com- 
nussariat  were  neglected,  and  everything  waa 
j  in  confusion.  On  Nov.  2,  1h4I,  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Cabool.  The  housi-  of  the 
j  British  resident.  Sir  .^Vlexander  iiurnes,  was 
attacked,  and  he  himaelf  mordered.  On  Nor. 
I  3  the  forts  near  the  camp  wore  occupied  by  tlie 
I  insurgents.  On  the  !'th  the  commissariat  fort, 
garrisoned  by  oni\  ^o  men,  was  taken,  and  the 
British  were  thus  reduce<l  to  starvation.  In 
the  ujiddle  of  Xovember  negotiations  began, 
during  which  McXaghten  was  murdered  in  a 
.  conference  with  At'ghan  chiefs.  On  Jan.  1, 
1842,  a  capitulation  was  concluded,  the  Brit- 
I  ish  agreeing  to  evacuate  the  coimtry,  paying  a 
j  large  amount  of  money,  and  surrendering  nearly 
J  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  chiefs, 
on  the  other  liand,  promised  a  safe  conduct, 
provisions,  and  baggage  cattle.  On  Jan.  6  the 
British  marched  out,  4,500  comlwtants  and 
12.000  camp-followers.  The  march,  through 
ci$d  and  snow,  and  with  scanty  food,  soon  be- 
earns  oompletely  disorganized,  while  they  were 
harassed  by  infuriatt  il  Afghan  marksmen,  arm- 
ed with  long-range  matchlocks,  occupy  in:;  every 
height  Tbe  chieA  who  signed  the  capitulation 
neither  could  nor  would  restrain  the  iiiomi- 
tain  tribes.  Tbe  Kurd-Cabool  pass  became  the 
grave  of  nearly  all  the  army,  and  the  remnant, 
less  than  200  Europeans,  fell  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Jugduluk  pass.  Only  one  Englishman, 
Dr.  Brydon,  reached  Jelalabad  to  tell  the  tale. 
Many  ofRcer>,  however,  had  been  "ieiziKl  t)y  tlie 
Afghans,  uiid  kept  in  captivity.  Jehdabud  was 
held  by  Salens  brigade.  He  was  snnmioned  to 
•iurrender,  but  refu>eil.  .-md  made  a  mo<t  gal- 
lant defence ;  so  did  Nott  at  Candahar.  (ihuzui 
had  fallen;  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  place 
that  understood  anything  about  nrfillei  v.  and 
the  sepoys  of  the  garrison  had  su* cunibed  to 
the  climate.  In  the  mean  time,  the  British 
authorities  on  the  frontier,  at  the  first  news  of 
the  disaster  of  Cal>ool,  had  concentrateil  at 
Pesliuu  t  r  tlic  tHMips  destined  for  the  relief  of 
the  regiments  in  Afi'liani>tan,  which  were  long 
detained  l>y  lack  of  transportation.  Gen.  Bol- 
lock received  the  commami,  andattha  end  of 
Jliaroh,  184^  forced  the  Kbjrbw  pasa^  and  ad- 
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tnnocd  to  tho  relief  of  Solo  at  Jelalabnd  ;  but 
Sale  liml  a  few  <lay*  before  coiupletely  defeated 
the  investing  Afjilmn  iimiy.  It  wius  not  till 
July  that  Ix>rd  Ellenboroiiijh,  now  governor 
(Teneml  of  Indiii,  authorized  an  advance  on 
C'ahool,  lM>th  from  Oanrlahar  nnd  Jelulnbad; 
an<l  on  Sept,  16  ticn.  Pollock,  after  several 
battles,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Cabool. 
On  ilio  17th  he  wasi  joined  by  Nott,  who  bad 
alsti  roii);lit  several  battles,  and  hml  taken  and 
destroyed  (ihuzni.  Shah  Shiyah  bail  long  before 
been  murdered  by  some  of  the  chief*,  and  since 
tlien  no  regular  guveriiinent  bud  existed  in 
AfglianiKtnn  ;  nominally,  Futteh  Jung,  bis  (ion, 
WU8  king.  Pollock  despatched  a  botly  of  cav- 
alry after  tho  Cabiwl  nriiionera,  but  these  had 
Hiicceeded  in  bribing  their  giiard,  and  met  bim 
on  the  road.  As  a  mark  of  vengeance,  the 
bazaar  of  Cabool  was  destroyed,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  soldiers  plundered  part  of  tho  town 
nnd  iiiaKH.K-red  many  inhabitants.  Oct.  12,  the 
British  left  Cabool  and  marcheil  by  Jelalabad 
and  Peshawer  to  India.  Kutteh  Jung,  despair- 
ing of  bis  position,  followed  them.  I)oNt  Miv 
bamme^l  was  now  <li.smisNe<l  from  captivity,  and 
returned  to  his  kingdom.  Thus  ended  the  at- 
tempt of  tho  British  to  set  up  a  prince  of  their 
own  making  in  Afghtmistan.  Dost  Mohammed 
on  his  return  to  Cabool  was  received  with  ova- 
tions as  the  liberator  of  Afghanistan  Iwith  from 
English  and  Perso-Kussian  luistility.  As  early 
as  1844i  he  nvaile<l  himself  of  the  e.\perience  ho 
bad  gaine<l  during  his  caittis  ity  in  British  India 
to  revive  hostilities.  Kiitering  into  an  alliance 
with  bis  fonner  enemies  the  Sikbs.  be  set  on 
f<H>t  disturbances  in  tho  Punjaub,  which  were 
not  quelled  without  much  bard  litrliting.  After 
the  battle  of  (Juxerat,  however  (Feb.  21, 1841>), 
tho  Sikhs,  defeated  by  the  Englislu  were  for- 
saken by  the  Afghans,  and  I)o»t  M<thammed 
with  l((,«J<H>of  bis  warri4irs  rte<l  over  the  Indus. 
He  was  not  disturbed  by  the  English  govern- 
ment, ami  after  having  conquered  Balkh  (Ifi.'SO) 
and  thus  con<)olidatcd  his  for<-es  in  the  north, 
be  even  succeeiled  in  in  sulnluing  Canda- 
bar,  and  gaining  the  supremacy  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.  Ho  now  concluded  an 
(itrensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  FIngland, 
March  ."iO,  I  Mil;  and  grMided  on  by  that  power, 
ns  well  .IS  encouraged  in  hi*  ambition  by  tlio 
dcatli  of  Yar  Molmtnmed,  the  ruler  of  Herat,  he 
became  involved  in  war  with  Persia  (1S56), 
which  ended  in  the  evacuation  of  Herat  (July, 
1857)  by  the  Persians,  and  the  appointment  of 
Ahmed  as  sultan  of  that  country.  In  January, 
18.'>7,  Dost  Mohammed  conclude<l  a  new  treaty 
with  England.  In  1800  the  sultan  of  Herat  quar- 
relleil  with  Dost  Mohammed's  son ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  as  in  the  following  year,  in  the  com- 
plications with  the  emir  of  Bokhara,  Dost  over- 
cam'e  nil  ditiiculties  by  tho  exercise  of  his  wont- 
ed tact  and  moderation.  A  new  Persian  war 
broke  out  in  18fi2;  but,  supported  by  bis  Brit- 
ish allies.  Dost  Mohammed  defeated  the  sultan 
of  Hemt  nnd  took  possession  of  that  citv  after 
a  protnicted  struggle.  May  2fi,  lirit!8.  Ahme^l, 


I  the  sultan  of  Herat,  and  the  tool  of  Persia  nod 
Russia,  died  shortly  before  the  capture  of  his 
capital,  and  Dost  hirtiself  survived  his  victory 
'  only  a  few  days,  bis  death  o<-curring  May  iV, 
'  1803.    He  bequeathed  the  throne  to  Li*  «©n 
'  Shero  Ali,  who  was  soon  embroiled  in  a  bitter 
contest  for  the  successicm  with  his  bruthertaiMl 
nephews,  and  Afghanistan  was  plunged  tgaio 
into  anarchy.    Helplesa  against  the  many  pro- 
tenders  to  the  throne,  Shere  .Mi  appealed  u> 
'  the  English,  but  be  was  regardetl  by  th«m  it- 
an  unsafe  ally,  and  Afzul  Klian,  Shere's  half 
brother,  was  re«'ognized  by  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
flio  governor  of  British  India,  as  the  Uwful 
sovereign.    Yacub  Khan,  Shore's  son.  badsnr- 
cecdcd  in  retaining  power  at  Herat,  and  sent  av 
sistonce  to  his  father,  who,  however,  w8sdiM{>- 
[  pointe<l  in  his  hope  of  making  the  Persian*  ha 
allies  against  bis  antagonists.     In  Ortobvr, 
1867,  however,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  an 
aniiy  of  17.fH>0  men.  chiefly  through  the  monf- 
tary  assistance  accorded  to  him  by  the  widcir 
of  Feis  Mohammed  of  Balkh.    On  April  1. 
I  18(18,  lie  took  poKse!<.sion  of  Candabar.  nnd  in 
January,  lMt!lt,  he  nchieve<l  a  do<-i<led  \ictory  st 
(■huzni  over  his  half  brother  Azim  and  Li-i 
nephew  Abd-uI-Rahman.    In  July,  180i»,  tli* 
pretenders  rose  anew  on  tho  boundaries  "f 
Turkistan ;  but  Azim  Khan,  the  most  nii?- 
chievons  of  them,  died  in  October,  18ft9,  awl 
the  .\nglo-Indian  government,  afraid  of  Rossi*, 
which  was  all  tho  time  accused  of  a  design  to 
I  use  Persian  supremacy  over  Herat  for  Ler 
own  designs  on  India,  now  came  over  to  tl« 
'  side  of  Shore  Ali.    Earl  Mavo,  the  new  gover- 
nor general  of  India,  enteretf  into  a  formal  alli- 
'  ance  with  bim,  recognizing  him  as  the  legiiinut* 
[  sovereign  of  Afghanistan.    At  the  instigation 
of  England,  the  upper  Oxus  was  at  the  satm) 
'  time  tixed  upon  as  the  boundary  line  between 
I  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara  (a  country  virtually 
'  ruletl  by  HuKsiun  inllucnre),  and  atreatvtothst 
'  effect  was  conclu<le<l  an<l  signed  in  January, 
I  1871.  By  bringing  the  difliculties  between  the^e 
countries  to  a  close.  Great  Britain  hoped  to  ar- 
rest the  |)rogre8S  of  Russia.    Shere  Ali,  how- 
ever, was  still  ilistruste«l  by  his  kinsiuea,  th< 
pretenders  to  his  throne.    On  Sept,  21,  1S7''', 
hi.s  own  son  Yacub  rose  in  revolt  again?? 
his  father,  because  the  latter,  owing  to  a  paliw 
infripie,  re8olve<l  to  appoint  his  s«<-ond  soo 
Abdullah  Jaw  successor  to  the  throne,  in  the 
place  of  Yacub.    In  March,  1871,  the  fortre?* 
of  (lurian  fell  into  the  hands  of  YacuK  Mhl 
'  in  May  he  oven  t«M>k  possession  of  Herat  \ 
protracted  war  between  father  and  mm  wm 
'  now  expected,  but  tlirougb  British  dip>loro»- 
cy  a  reconciliation  took  place  in  June,  in  dm- 
seqence  of  which  Yacub  was  nppoint<Hl  gov- 
ernor of  Herat. — llgluo  Ungiugt  ud  lUtn- 
tirr.    Afghan  is  a  Persian  word.    The  tenn 
Vilitijft  is  applied  by  tho  people  theJnseke* 
to  their  country,  nnd  signifies  the  original 
land  of  ancestors.   They  also  designate  it  w 
t'abulistan,  and  by  other  amtellations.    The  in- 
habitants call  themselves  Pushtaneh  or  Pukli- 
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,  according  to  the  two  DaiB  dialacU  of 
their  kngiuee.  tho  PnUitii  iod  Piuhta,  vhirh 
areipdkenindxftreiitpartaoftbeooaiitrjr.  The 
A^lumU  DOtwltlutaiMiing  iu  poonliar  WMUida, 
ntaiBB  the— enlfal  obamcteriiitica  of  the  Iiaiile 
group  of  die  Indo-Eorapeaa  language*.  Mixed 
«tth  variOM  oriental  toqgoM  end  wittten  in 
Petnaii  diinct«r8,  it  revwle  the  debotiTe  cnl- 
tivstioD  of  the  pei^le.  There  It  •  tttdhfan 
tlut  Mohammed  deaeribed  the  Pokhta  aa  the 
]aagnagc  of  hell.  Previous  to  the  lOth  centrny 
there  aoen  not  seem  to  hare  exL<rtcd  anj  Ittera- 
tore  at  oil ;  hut  sinco  that  pericxl  tlieru  have 
been  scvt-ral  \h>vU.  who  touk  the  high-flown 
!'  r-i.i;)  I  vricrtl  writers  iw  their  lUiMii'U.  Aixler- 
riliiiL.iii  i>(  IV*lmwer  wai  ona  (if  tlu«  earliest 
[■i.vt-.  Ill  ti.c  ITtii  ffiitiirv  >[ir;'a  i\!iiin  An- 
i-.i.'i  atii!  Kliii-lilial  Sliiili  AliiLili  <ri<Iiii;,'iUsln.-<l 
ll.i  ;l^■^.■lvo«  as  -Vfk'lian  ]»x'ts;  ami  Ahim  d.  tiu- 
fijiindfr  of  tho  lliirniiii  <lynu.->ty,  wan  rcriiurk- 
able  for  hin  litorarv  i  tVurts.  Writiiifrs  i.n  liis- 
torical  and  reliirioufi  HutijiH  ts  aro  extant  anmnj; 
tiie  Afghans  but  none  earlier  tliun  witiiiii  the 
la*t  four  <  i  [if  uries.  Raverty  ijiilili>hetl  a  pram- 
mnr  of  tli.'  ['ukhtu  IutiKii:u.'e  ( I.oti(li<n,  ikoo- 
'fl^l.  and  a  -electii 'M  tr  uii  tlie  (inetry  <if  tlie  Af- 
gliaiw  (I8fi2).  Ai:i'Hit?  va]u!il)!(_'  wurk.-i  on 
A^iianistun  are  Kljihiiistotu'"i4  ''  Aerount  of  ilie 
Kiogiiom  of  Cauhul"  (London,  1K15);  C'aye, 
"Historj  of  tho  War  in  AfKhani^tan"  (IS.'U; 
Belly,  "Journal  of  hi.i  I'oUtlcal  Miiwion  to  Af- 
(rfianistan  "  <  1  si(2) ;  and  the  travel.t  of  Conntdly, 
l$urne-',  Ferrier,  and  Bellew. 

inrV  KA&l-illSSlB  (Black  Castle  of  Opiom, 
to  called  from  itti  extensive  trade  in  ojuam, 
which  grows  in  its  vicinity),  or  wnply  Km* 
kiMr,  a  eity  in  tLo  Toriaih  eyalet  «  Khn- 
davfliuiikiar,  in  Ajtia  Uinor,  capibd  of  e  taiyek 
er  ^Miict,  50  m.  S.  S.  K.  of  Knttdch;  pop. 
abootSO^OOO.  It  is  neatly  hnilt  upon  n  nionn- 
tain  ade^  protected  hy  a  fortress,  w!.u  h  is 
perched  upon  a  high  rock  al>ovu  it.  Maoufac- 
terice  of  carpot^t.  feltJ,  arms,  stirrups  and  tftd- 
dtet7  are  carried  on  bj  the  inhabitanta. 

ifUMU,  s  town  «r  Italy,  6  n.  N.  E.  of 
Naples  on  the  nilned  to  Bone ;  pop.  hi  1801, 
1Ii,129l  It  has  BuorafiMtaree  or  atrew  hata, 
Hid  a  CTcftt  nnnunl  fair  eoamenoiiig  on  the 
■Mood  Sonday  of  May. 

llUlini  iMta^a  Baaaii  ontwind  write 
flf  eomediea,  who  flonriahed  abont  100  B.  0. 
Hb  genius  and  fluent  stvie  are  praised  1>y  Cieero 
tad  Qnintilian.  In  \n»  plays  ho  depicted 
Rooian  life,  and  chiefly  ita  lower  features,  with 
•dninble  accuracy,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
•a  ■  worthy  imitator  of  M.  nanaer.  Onlyaomo 
Ingments  of  hia  work.s  riinuiii. 

IFIIfl,  one  of  tlie  t-Tiat  ci'tltiiu-ntal  ilivi<- 
ion*  of  tlie  glolK',  Ml'iated  in  tin-  «a-trrti  lieiii- 
i^I'liero,  S.  of  EurojK',  from  wlnrli  it  -cpa- 
rated  liy  the  Mediterranean  *ea.  luul  S.  \V.  of 
.\-\::,  with  which  it  wa«  formerly  connertitl  hy 
tll^•  i-tliiiiUM  of  Suez.  Sinco  the  opening  of  tho 
vanul  hetwcen  tho  Mediti  rranean  nti'l  th<'  lied 
x-a,  Africa  may  be  deacrib«d  as  an  insular  con- 
-   It  nee  betweto  lat  S7*  W  N.  and  M* 


50'  R,  and  Ion.  17°  30*  W.  and  51"  80'  E.,  being 
thus  almost  wholly  within  the  tropics.  Ita 
figure  resembleg  that  of  on  irregular  triangle. 
Ita  greatest  length,  measured  from  Gape  Agnl* 
haa^  S.  of  the  Cape  of  Ck>od  Hope,  to  Cape 
Bfauwoi,  near  Bizorta  fal  Timia,  is  4,830  geo- 
graphical inihw;  and  He  greatest  width,  from 
Cape  Vord  on  ^e  A)3amo  to  Gape  Gnarda- 
ftn,  on  the  Vidian  ooeen,  la  4^000  geognipUeel 
mike.  The  entiie  area  of  the  eontfieot,  ei- 
clusire  of  IbdafMear  and  the  other  African 
ialanda,  is  estimated  at  1 1,300,000  statute  square 
miles.  Tlic  derivation  of  the  name,  which  was 
originally  nppliwl  only  to  the  country  around 
Carthage,  is  uncertain.  Witliin  the  last  25  years 
our  knowlodgu  of  African  freogmphy  has  been 
so  largely  increa-ted  tliat  tlie  leading  physi- 
cal feature"?  of  the  country  are  n^iw  pretty 
Well  known. — Soiitliern  .\frica  i>  a  \a>t  talilo 
land,  not  of  preat  elevation,  whii  li  on  its  N'. 

>.liif>es  down  to  tho  rich  e  jiMtorial  plain 
of  Soodan,  and  thence  to  the  lowlmul  repion 
which  constitutes  the  prenfer  part  of  northern 
AtVii'a.  The  moimfain  ridpes  of  Seneparndia 
on  tlie  West,  an'!  Ilir  lotty  plateau  of  .M)  s-iiiia 
on  flie  east,  arr  ontlyili'_'  o;!'-li<Mt's  of  tlie  -ou'li- 
crn  taMf  laml,  -lrrt''l,lri_'  t.u-t'i  tVotn  it  like 
roi'ky  promontories  into  a  -ea  of  level  country. 
Tho  Atlas  ranire  in  the  m^rtliwist  i.s  tlie  only 
other  elevated  repion  of  importance. — The  coast 
line  of  Africa  is  remarkahio  for  its  continuity, 
an  well  lis  for  its  lack  of  pooil  harhors.  It  is 
ahout  Ki.ooo  m.  in  lenptli,  so  that  for  every 
710  sii.  ni.  of  continental  area,  according  to  the 
e«tima;<'  aliove  piven,  there  is  only  one  hoear 
mile  of  coast,  a  smaller  proportion  of  M-oshore 
to  snrlhee  than  in  America,  Asia,  or  Europe. 
The  snrronnffiiig  f*eas  comprise  the  Mediterra- 
nean on  the  nortli,  the  Red  sea  and  lodiui 
ocean  on  tho  oast,  l^e  Southern  ocean  on  the 
M)uth,  imd  ti.e  Atlantic  on  the  west.  The 
ialand  of  Madngseear  is  separated  from  tho 
S.  E.portian  of  tho  mainland  by  the  Mozam- 
biqae  ehamiel,  S50  m.  iride.  Just  above  the 
equator  the  breodth  of  the  eontinait  is  consid- 
erably nanowed  by  tho  westward  trend  of  the 
Atlame  ooast  tliroogh  about  18  degraaa  of 
loncitiidt^from  Cane  Palmes  to  the  heed  of  the 
hight  of  Biafra,  wnere  H  resones  ita  eontheriy 
flOnrae.  The  seaboard  of  this  region  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  gnlf  of  Gainca.  Tlio  mo<)t 
prominent  iioint«  on  the  Meditorr.nnean  c  a-f 
arc  Ctt\io  IJon,  in  Tunis,  opiHwitc  Sicily,  and 
Capo  Spartel,  the  extremity  of  a  spur  from  the 
Athis  mounlains  fortning  the  .\frican  side  of 
the  straits  of  (iihraltar.  At  the  pulf  of  .Sidra, 
the  Syrtis  Mi^jor  of  the  ancients  in  Tripoli,  the 
sa(j(ls  of  tlu-  Saliara  rearh  Ific  sljore;  and  K.  (if 
this  locality  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile  llie  i-oast 
j  countrv  is  flat  and  nn['rodn<  tive.  In  Alperia 
I  t!ie  Atlas  foot  hill.s  approach  tlie  sea,  !in<l  the 
'.  contiguous  district  is  will  adapti'\l  lor  cultiva- 
tion. Tlie  Sahara  desert  asrain  liunkrs  the 
shore  on  the  Atlantic  coa>t  of  nortlu  rn  Afriea; 
1  and  furtlier  S.  Ue  the  lusuriant  hut  unhealthy 
I  lowland  delta  district!  of  SfnugamWia,'  whenoe 
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prefects  Oape  Vord,  M  nuncdfrom  iu  rich 
green  oovenng  of  g^s*ntie  baobab  trees.  Ap- 
proaehiag  tba  eqaator,  tliew  are  inioee«<l«d  bj 
a  eouiHry  Rtfl]  more  fatal  to  maa,  in  the  man- 
grore  awampa  and  reedy  »hore  growths  of  tlie 
Qninea  coast  On  tiie  Red  aeo,  a  range  of 
moilDtaina  originatiiig  in  Abjaaiiia  .ikirtM  the 
W.  ahoro  and  deaoends  oa  the  north  to  the 
lowar  hills  of  E0pt(.whiBh  are  gaolopoanj 
eomiMlad  wtdi  w  Sinidtio  peniimla.  The 
raaritbiM  edge  of  flie  great  i^nth  AlHcan 
plataau  b  bonidad  fiir  the  most  part  by  moan- 
tain  ehaioa  of  variona  altltnda^  with  abelving 

E'lina  on  their  aenward  iloM.  Betweao  the 
and  W.  «OMt»  wfakh  bolder  the  tabb  land 
there  hi  a  markad  dUeranee.  Along  tiie  At> 
lantic  a  acrioe  of  terraces  rises  into  the  interior, 
intersorted  In  some  localities  by  low,  level 
plains  and  fever-breeding  swamps,  and  in  others 
Dj  gra«8T  tracts  and  extensive  forests.  The 
hij;luwt  of  tlius*'  tornu't's  dwH  not  vxrwd  2.fM>() 
fi'i't  aliove  the  s<>a.  Friw  Cnpe  Xepro,  in  Hen- 
piiela.  to  ttio  ininitli  nf  tlio  Orange  river,  the 
foa»t  is  11  low  (ii  siTt  Imckiil  by  a  stndntonc 
ridfTi',  lievond  wliii  li  extt-nii-  tlif  lotty  but  no 
k"'-  nriil  inland  revtion.  Aloii^'  tlii'*  l'<¥)  m.  of 
K-alxiiird  tliiro  in  not  u  sin;;]!'  dm])  of  fresh 
w.itiT,  nn<l  not  n  -.iKit  of  fertility  esiept  at 
li'iy.  Tlif  <iia»t  of  Ca]K?  Colony  i.< 
l>t>l<l  arnl  rocky;  in  N'ntal  llio  stirfare  rises  jrrad- 
tia'.ly  triMii  III  '  >vn  to  tlif  I •rakeiiUeri:  ranjro. 
and  tlunii-  northwanl  to  tin-  Zambesi;  tliv 
shore  ron^  of  liif;lilai^ls  wiiii  li  in  t*onie  lo- 
calities attain  the  el.  vation  of  lot'tv  mountains. 
AVi-U  watered  anil  tVi  ti'<-  plains  oorur  opposite 
Zonzibar,  but  furtluT  N.  the  country  beeoini's 
more  sterile,  and  »  desert  occupies  that  i>ortion 
of  the  continent  coinjirised  between  lat  4"  N. 
anil  Ca|K'  Ouardafui,  its  E.  extremity.  The 
atnutof  Bnb-el-Man<leb,  20  m.  broad,  aeparates 
Aflfka  from  Aoia,  at  the  entrance  to  toe  Red 
sea.  On  the  African  side  the  coast  is  rnpnired, 
and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea.  tliou;:li  only  to 
the  height  of  ;iso  IVh.!.— Considered  with  refer- 
ence to  continental  liKation,  the  noOBtaios  of 
Africa  may  be  clas^  in  five  mtoa^  as  fol> 
lows :  1,  the  mountains  of  tiha  Ifaditflrranean 
bashi,  compriaing  the  three  ranges  of  the  Atlas; 
a,  the  monn tains  of  the  W.  coast ;  8,  the  parallel 
eoaiiw  of  the  Oepe  region;  4^  the  nunmtaina  of 
the  B.  eoaat;  and  a,  the  Abjaainlan  gnmp. 
belated  fton  the  othernartsefthecontbient  vr 
the  Great  Desert,  the  Atlas  moaBtains  extend 
aoreMdie  V.  W.  portion,  ft«m  the  Mediterra- 
nean ahorea  of  Tonis  to  Agadir  on  the  Atlunilo 
coast  of  Morocco.  The  lA'wer  .\f  las  is  the  low- 
est  range  of  this  system  and  nearest  the  Medi- 
tarranean;  a  little  further  inland  the  bsond 
tableland  known  :us  the  Mi'ldle  .\tlas  rises  still 
hipher;  an<l  abo\>-  thi^  tou  trs  tlie  jagged  ridgo 
of  the  (ireater  Atlas,  in  niiiny  jioints  attaining 
an  elevation  of  12,r>iiii  ft.  I;  has  connnonly 
b«en  represented  that  these  bitVa  r  piuks  were 
above  the  line  cif  perpetual  snow;  but  according 
to  Dr.  J.  I),  iluoker,  the  English  botanist,  who 
eneoeoded  in  asoendiiicto  the  erest  efthe 


near  the  city  of  Morocoo  in  1871,  all  tbeao* 
that  fUla  on  ftirif  exposed  soffteee  melto  bthi 

same  year.  Several  spnrs  are  thrown  o«  tram 
the  main  chain  toward  the  Sahara,  and  oai 
tr«ids  northward  to  the  straito  of  GibrdUr. 
Little  ia  known  about  the  moantaias  cf 
western  Afrloa,  eieept  thoae  in  ekae  pronto 
to  the  coast.  SenegamUa  Inebidaa  an  elafttca 
region  which  ftanns  the  watershed  whence  flow 
the  Niger  and  the  SoMgd;  wfalleinOiihieB,N. 
of  the  golf,  are  the  Keog  moi  ' 
eteae^ng i,S0O ft. hi hcuht  The* 
ilae  fhmi  the  ohoea  of  the  Mght  of  Biafra,  sad 
cutend  eastward  to  an  nnknown  distance,  vitli 
■May  loftj  amnmits,  some  of  which  are  esti- 
mated at  18,000  ft.,  thoueh  others  do  not  ex- 
oeed  4,000  ft.  We  possess  lint  little  informatjos 
as  to  the  mountains  which  rise  beck  of  the  li-r- 
raoed  W.  coa-st  S.  of  tlie  gulf  of  (;uim>a.  l>m 
thoi^  arc  believed  to  be  ext«'nsive  ranpi-*  (-f 
Very  consiilcrable  height.  Tlie  niount-iiu  .sy?- 
tein  <tf  the  Ca|ie  country  is  peculiar.  Thf  cuo- 
tini  iit  is  h>  re  Ton  ni.  in  width,  ami  partly  acnw 
it  streti  h  three  creMvnt-^ljap<-*l  raufris  paralU; 
to  the  S,  coast,  and  inereaMm,'  in  i  K  njii  .  ':.  with 
tlicir  distance  from  it.  I  he  iiMu  nm-t  of  tlji-?i' 
range?)  borders  upon  the  great  intirior  t»h\e 
lanil,  and  between  them  arc  narmw  tii-r-tike 
flats,  lallisl  karnsH,  forinin;;  three  tr-:.-jiiiii<.' 
steps  asi^'tnliti^'  from  the  oeean  re~pii.;;\fiv 

I.        and  H.'i'io  ft.  nb.ive  it.-  KmI.  Tilt 

karroos  are  lonnected  by  detiles  knuwu  ii 
kliM>fs,  there  being  no  other  means  of  comma- 
nication  between  them.  The  naine-  applied 
the  diti'erent  soction-i  of  the  intervening'  run^'  - 
are  numerous.  In  the  southernmost  is  tin 
Zwellendatn  grr>up.  of  which  the  most  pnmi- 
nent  height  is  Table  mountain.  3,582  ft.  high; 
to  the  middle  range  belong  the  Zwartcbir);?, 
with  an  average  elevation  of  4,000  ft. ;  and  ua 
the  N.  the  Roggeveld,  Nicawveld,  Sneeowveld, 
and  others  malce  up  the  third  barrier  on  tb« 
southern  edge  of  the  great  S.  African  platean. 
The  Compass  Berg,  in  the  Sneenwveld,  h  Kt,«iX^ 
ft.  high.  The  monntaina  of  tfie  £.  coa.<t  b<e^.a 
with  the  Qtutlamba  range,  a  oontinnons  chaia 
extending  between  the  27th  parallel  and  fls 
beginning  of  the  delta  of  the  Zambesi,  300  in. 
Iran  the  Jfbxambiqne  cbaaiM),  wUh  an  elert- 
tioD  vaiying  fWm  4^000  to  10.000  ft.  Tbc 
Drakenbergia  that  portion  of  tins  range  wludi 
borden  the  eokoj  of  N ataL  At  the  head  «f 
the  deluit  wldeDB  intoabelt  of  feitileiu^ 
landa,  and  tram  this  spot  other  mountaiaehins 
branch  forth  in  various  directions :  one  wesl> 
ward,  one  northward  toward  I.4ike  N'ya-wa,  and 
the  Lupats  mountains  southward  along  the 
coast  of  Sofala  at  a  distance  of  160  ni.  from  the 
si>a.  The  nortliwanl  range  is  distinguished  bj 
no  irni)ortant  p.  ak  S.  of  the  4th  pand'el ;  bat 
between  lat.  ;!  and  4"  S..  k)UU'  2m  m.  frow 
the  Indian  iH-eati,  rise><  thi>  heautifd  »loir- 
capjHil  suinniit  id'  Mt.  Kilimaniaro,  "Jii.f'W)  ft. 
high,  and  believed  to  he  the  lottie-t  rji  uintain 
iu  Africa.  It  has  ktely  been  gartlslly  a»ci  nded 
bj  the       Obarlee  New,  an 
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ntelied  the  mow  fine,  and  who  (tewsrlbes  its 
lower  dopes  as  ooifwrn  with  fore.'it^  of  f^gantic 
tnesy  above  whidi  «ra  rich  growths  of  heath 
vki  pasture.    About  800  m.  ftirther  N.  Mt 
Edua  also  rises  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
OMr,  iU  altitude  being  estimated  at  17,000  ft 
A  eootinnous  chain  b  oelieTed  to  oonneot  this 
raa<re  with  Abyssinia.    The  Abjarfiiian  sy.-^tcrn 
of  moantains  comprises  numerous  lofty  Hummitd 
cl(i9tered  in  groups  on  the  elevated  plateau 
vfaich  separates  the  Nile  basin  from  the  E, 
JUKoan  coast   This  table  land  sinks  abruptly 
to  the  lowUnds  on  the  edge  of  the  Red  sea,  but 
destynds  by  much  gentler  gradations  on  its  W. 
fiope.  The  dividing  ridge  of  the  watershed 
trerages  8,000  ft.  in  height ;  on  the  north  it  is 
coDfiderably  lower,  while  it  ascendji  to  11,000 
ft.  on  the  wjuth.    There  are  said  to  be  peak^ 
over  15,000  fl.  high  in  the  Simen  range,  and 
in  other  partd  of  the  country  there  are  known 
to  be  many  higher  than  12,000  ft. — Africa  has 
kng  been  regarde<l  as  distinctively  and  pre- 
cmineatly  the  country  of  detterts.   The  Sahara 
extends  over  almost  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  between  lut.  10^  and  80'  X. 
With  an  avenige  width  of  1,000  m.,  and  an  ex- 
treme Uugth  of  .3,000  ra.,  it  rtretchcs  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Atlas  to  Soodan,  covering  an  area  which 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  witli  a 
sirlace  in  some  places  below  the  level  of  that 
Ma.  The  .soathom  fimita  of  thia  vait  land  of 
dtfjylation  have  never  been  oontinuonfily  traced 
bv  £Qroi>ean.s,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  truck- 
Mi  wastes  is  confined  to  the  andoit  linea  of 
Mravan  travel  across  them.    Tlie  surface  is 
nude  up  of  shifting  band,  rough  gravel,  and 
Urren  rook,  variously  distributed,  and  occa- 
Hoaally  traversed  by  low  chains  of  bare  hills. 
Extensive  plains  of  halt  also  occur.  Through- 
m\.  this  Htorile  region  rain  is  almost  unknown, 
»ad  the  iieiit  is  terrific.    At  the  e<ininoctial 
•OfTis  the  easterly  wind,  which  blows  during 
tliree  fourtlw  of  Uie  year,  ris^  at  times  to  a 
and  l  auses  the  terrific  sand  storms  by 
»hjch  caravans  have  m  fmiueutly  been  over- 
whelmed.  The  western  portion  of  the  Sahara, 
cslled  Saliel,  is  the  wildest  and  most  desolate; 
in  the  en.-itern  portion,  to  a  part  of  which  the 
B«De  Lil.\  ail  di  s<'rt  is  applied,  are  numerous 
ot*t».   Tiiese  ditfer  greatly  in  extent,  but  all 
contain  opringa,  rich  grass,  and  date  palms. 
Mmit  of  them  are  ilepressiona  below  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  snrronnding  desert.    Some  consist 
of  little  more  than  a  well  of  fresh  water,  a 
cinap  of  traea,  kdA  a  spot  of  verdure ;  others 
wrer  many  miles  of  fertile  cot^ltry.  Tlie  more 
important  are:  the  Great  Oasis,  or  oa-sis  of 
Twbea,  120  m.  long  and  about  6  m.  wide ;  the 
I^*er Oasis,  smaller  but  similar  in  outline;  the 
<*«s  of  Darfoor,  coostitnting  the  monarchy  of  a 
"  't;ui;  the  oasia  of  Siwah,  in  whioh  are  the 
niinn  <if  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ; 
M'i  the  oasis  of  Fezzan,  with  the  town  of 
«oonook  as  its  capital.   All  of  these  except 
uiiaitaiedtiiated  in  a  fiimnr-like  depreMion, 


parallel  to  the  Nile,  intersecting^  the  Libyan 

desert  in  its  gradual  descent  toward  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  dreaded  wind  known  as  the 
stmoom  i«  a  terrible  scourge  of  the  desert  and 

the  neighboring  countries.  It  is  <lue  to  the 
high  temperature,  sometimes  200^  F.,  attained 
by  the  sarftee  aand  of  the  desert  nnder  the  in- 

fluence  of  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sim  pouring 
down  upon  it  through  on  intensely  dry  atmos- 
phere. The  fomaoe-Iike  wind  to  which  this 
gives  rise  is  rendered  still  more  terrible  l>y  the 
particles  of  btiming  sand  with  which  it  is  im- 
pregnated and  which  tinge  the  atmosphere 
with  the  reddish  hue  characteristic  of  tlie  si- 
moom. Burldiardt  in  1813  recorded  122"  F, 
in  the  shade  dnring  the  prevalence  of  this  pes- 
tilential blast  and  lU'  was  observed  in  1861 
by  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  Many  other  winds  of 
the  same  class  blow  firom  the  desert;  among 
them  the  parching  sirocco,  which  sweeps  from 
northern  .\frica  over  Sicily,  southern  Italy,  and 
Syria;  the  khamsin,  which  blows  in  Egypt  for 
60  dl^s  twtween  the  end  of  April  and  the  sum- 
mer solstice;  the  liarmattan,  which  prevails 
at  regular  intervahi  between  November  and 
February  throughout  Senegambia  and  Guinea, 
coming  from  the  western  Sahara;  and  tho 
withering  N.  W.  wind  which  occasionally  visits 
Xatal  and  the  Cape.  The  great  desert  of  south- 
ern Africa  is  the  Kalahari,  extending  from  the 
Orange  river  on  the  south  to  tho  20th  parallel 
of  S.  latitude,  and  from  the  pastoral  Namaqua 
district  on  the  west  to  a  strip  of  j)a>-ture  land 
which  is  believed  to  border  the  inland  slope  of 
the  Qnathunba  mountains.  Its  average  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  level  is  only  Ooij  ft.  Al- 
though termed  a  desert,  the  Kalahari  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  vegetatiim;  indeed,  light 
grass,  an  abundance  of  tuberous  plants,  and 
extensive  patches  of  bushes  are  tbund  in  many 
localities.  Rain  seldom  refreshes  any  of  tiieaa 
arid  tracts;  but  when  it  does,  they  are  at  onco 
carpeted  with  the  richest  verdure. — Before  tho 
explorations  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  southern  Africa 
was  believe<l  to  be  a  sterile  wilderness,  in  the 
equatoriid  climate  of  which  the  existeuco  of  an 
abundant  animal  or  y^etible  life  was  impossi- 
ble. In  I8.')2.  however,  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  in  an  address  to  the  royal  geographical  so- 
ciety of  London,  advanced  the  lo'potnesis  that 
the  whole  African  interior  would  prove  to  be  a 
vast  watery  plateau  of  some  elevation  above 
the  sea,  but  snbtMided  on  the  east  and  west  by 
much  higher  grounds.  This  view  was  bas4wl 
purely  on  geological  reasoning,  for  at  that  time 
absolutely  nothing  was  known  of  the  inteiiw 
N.  of  Lake  Xganii ;  it  was  a  blank  on  the  map. 
Livingstone  was  tlien  engaged  in  his  lirst  expe- 
dition on  the  Zambed,  ana  its  results  triumph- 
antly confirmed  the  correctness  of  Murchison's 
speculations.  A  labyrinthine  network  of  rivers 
extends  over  the  whole  table  land  between  the 
10th  and  20th  jKiralh  ls,  so  that  the  natives  call 
tho  re«on  Linoka-noka,  or  rivers  npon  riv- 
ers.^ S.  of  the  Kalahari  desert  the  Garlep  or 
Orange  river  li  the  oiUj  considerable  stream. 
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It  flows  along  the  northern  boandory  of  the 
Ou|>«  region  woiitward  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
Lut  is  not  navigalilu  iu  any  l>art  of  it«  courito, 
bcin^  on  imnctuouH  torr>-nt  during  the  ruins, 
and  in  tbe  ury  season  little  more  than  a  nar- 
row, slow,  and  eiliallow  current.  Of  the  rivers 
which  llow  into  the  Indian  ocoun,  the  Zambezi 
or  Ijoambye  exceeds  all  othcrn  in  iiiatn>>tude 
and  importance ;  its  name  mjrniiics  "  tbe  river," 
and  indicated  its  preeminence  in  tbe  native 
mind.  Fnini  it.s  nrijrin  among  tlie  (iilolo  h\\]* 
to  it.s  junction  with  tlie  CIioIk.-  river,  in  lat.  18'^ 
IT'S,  and  Ion.  23'  50'  E.,  tbe  genera]  course  of 
tlto  2^nbiiu  U  from  K.  t4»  S.,  but  below  this 
point  it  dowH  ettHtwiird,  making  a  i«emi(-ircular 
bend  to  the  N.  on  its  way  to  the  wea.  The  area 
of  ita  drainage  baain  extend*  through  10°  of 
latitude  and  more  tbjm  21°  nf  longitude.  At 
the  Victoria  falls,  in  hit.  17°  57'  S..  Ion.  2ft°  «' 
E.,  the  river  narrows  from  a  width  of  1,000 
yards  to  a  gorge-like  cbiinnel  in  the  rock  about 
75  tY,  broad,  uml  leapti  down  a  di.<anco  of  300 
ft.,  forming  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
beautiful  cuM-ades  in  the  world.  The  rising 
spray  forms  a  constant  cloud  above  the  cata- 
ract. On  the  upper  portion  of  tbe  Zambesi 
the  adjacent  country  i«  low,  and  villagcjt  are 
built  on  raised  groun<l  to  iirtrtwt  tbe  inhabit^ 
ant  against  the  annual  overnow.  Further  down, 
the  river  in  a  mile  wide  in  many  places.  It  be- 
comes less  rapid  after  deswendiiig  the  falls,  and 
at  tbe  commencement  of  its  delta,  3(N>  m.  from 
the  Mozambiiiue  channel,  it  is  wide  and  tranuuil. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  della  and  it.n  snal- 
lowness  except  in  the  main  branch  render  ac- 
cess from  tho  Indian  ocean  rather  difUcult. 
Tlie  I.itiinopo,  which  reaches  tlio  E.  coa.4t  about 
midway  between  Delagoa  bay  and  tlie  tropic; 
of  Capricorn,  is  a  river  famed  among  sports- 
men for  tlie  gigantic  goiiiu  whii'ti  haunts  its 
banks,  but  worthless  as  an  avenue  to  the  inte- 
rior on  account  of  its  delicient  deptli  and  the 
(ilioals  at  its  tnoutli.  Tho  Congo  u  the  soutli- 
emmost  of  tho  gre^t  rivers  of  Africa  which  de- 
scend from  the  plateau  on  the  Atlantic  side.  Of 
its  Course  or  clumicter  in  the  interior  we  have 
but  little  authentic  inforiimtion,  although  it  Lh 
BU]>po«ed  to  be  connected  with  the  Kasai,  which 
is  said  to  traverse  a  country  of  alternate  forest 
and  pasture  land.  It  is  na\igable  in  its  lower 
course,  where  it  is  5  m.  wide  and  of  great 
depth;  but  at  the  distance  of  100  ni.  from  tbe 
sea  there  is  a  cataract.  The  only  notable  river 
between  this  and  the  delta  of  the  Niger  is  tho 
Ogowai,  which  crxisses  the  enuator,  and  enters 
the  sea  by  the  same  outlet  as  tho  Fernan  Vaz. 
Tlie  remarkable  facilities  which  it  is  altogether 
probable  are  fumislie<l  by  the  Niger  for  direct 
Water  communication  with  the  most  populous 
regiims  of  central  Africa,  render  it  by  far  the 
most  iiniHtrtant  river  of  the  western  coast.  Pre- 
cisely where  it  rises  is  unknown,  but  the  Haiu- 
barra  country,  among  the  Kong  mounUuns  in 
Senegambia,  about  1,300  A.  above  the  sea,  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  tho  most  nrobahlo  locality. 
Its  course  from  its  source  to  tiie  gulf  of  Guinea 


is  very  tortuons,  traversing  some  15  Aefmtii4 
longitude,  and  an  e»timatod  distance  of  2,oiM 
m.,  and  making  a  great  bend  to  the  north  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  TimburttHi.  It  is  variwsly  knonn 
as  the  Niger,  the  Quorra,  and  the  Joliba.  Tlie 
river  Tchadda,  from  tbe  lieart  of  StKnlaa  tlie 
largest  tributary ;  below  its  einlH>uchur«  tli# 
Niger  expands  to  a  great  width,  the  distance 
from  bank  to  bank  sometimes  exceeding  6  tu. 
The  delta  throngh  the  innuinerat)le  streunuof 
which  itH  waters  tlow  into  the  bights  of  BeniD 
and  Uiafro,  is  eqnally  famous  for  its  laxnri- 
ant  vegetation  and  its  deadly  cliiimtc.  Hiaio^ 
like  the  Niger  in  Senegimilna,  but  draining  the 
western  de<'livity  of  the  watershed  of  tlwt 
country,  the  Kio  Grande,  the  Gambia,  andtlic 
Senegiil  find  their  way  U)  tho  Alhiiitic  tbrungL 
a  wall  of  coast  mountains  which  forms  an  ob- 
stacle to  extended  inland  navigation  on  tb(M 
rivers.  The  Senegal  is  the  largest,  and  i*  mon 
tlian  8<M1  m.  in  length.  Of  all  African  rirm. 
however,  the  Nile  is  at  once  tlie  most  faniuoi 
and  the  most  wonderful.  It  is  remarkable 
physically  for  the  unfailing  inundation  l>v  wLicL 
a  rainless  country  is  annually  fertilized;  it  is 
reiuarkable  politically  for  the  early  and  ekiio- 
rate  <-ivilization  which  has  lefl  iui[icrijbtbl« 
monuments  along  its  valley ;  and  it  is  retnarl;- 
able  geographically  for  its  vast  length,  which 
probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  river,  ami 
for  tlie  problem  concerning  its  s<lurce^  which 
remained  unsolved  until  the  third  fjuarf<r  «< 
the  IDth  century.  The  explorations  of  Bakti 
have  fixed  tho  great  Albert  lake,  which  lie^ 
directly  under  the  ei|U«tor,  as  n  proxinate 
source^  at  least ;  whether  a  more  remote  origin 
exists  can  only  bo  determineil  by  future  gi* 
graphicul  research.  Tho  liabr-el-Ahiad,  «t 
White  river,  as  the  main  stream  of  the  Nil«  i* 
called,  issues  from  tbe  northern  extremity  of 
this  lake,  Wtween  hit.  2°  and  S'  N.,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  2,720  ft.,  and  tlows  northward  ihraii5h 
a  mountainous  and  rocky  region,  over  fcmr 
cataracts,  to  (Jondokoro,  in  lat.  5'  54'  N.  ll*r< 
it  emerges  into  a  plain  and  becomes  naviusblo 
without  serious  interruption  as  far  a."  the  opptt 
Nubian  cataract.  Near  lat.  9'  30'  N.  it  receive* 
the  tributary  Babr-cl-(iiual  from  tho  west— m 
important  river,  not  yet  fully  explored.  Th* 
Blue  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  from  tbe  luft* 

tilnteau  of  Abyssinia,  joins  the  White  river  it 
vlmrtoom ;  and  still  further  N.  it  receives  the 
Atbara  from  tho  same  country.  Below  tbi» 
[Kiint  tropical  rains  are  unknown,  and  not  » 
single  tributary,  not  even  a  rivulet,  enters  the 
Nile.  For  more  than  1,(KI0  nj.  it  alone  irrigstf* 
tho  long  green  valley  which  without  it  ttvnld  • 
Ik!  as  barren  as  the  lM>rdering  desert.  In  Na- 
hin  it  descends  over  three  successive  falls  each 
of  which  is  in  reality  merely  a  series  of  mpiiis 
and  which  are  known  respectively  as  the  fir<. 
second,  and  third  cataracts,  the  first  nanM-J 
and  northernmost  Iteingat  Syenc,  on  the  boun- 
dary between  Egypt  and  Nubia,  about  "•"•w. 
fr*>m  tlio  Mediterranean  and  CW  ft.  abov*  iti 
surface.   Tho  delta  begins  90  m.  from  the  »;», 
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the  separation  of  the  river  into  the  Rosetta 
ind  Damtetta  bnmohea.    The  width  of  the 

Nile  (litlVrs  yreatly  in  different  sections;  there 
m  maajr  placeti  w  here  it  ia  several  miles  broad. 
The  ftTerige  Telocity  of  its  current  is  H  on 
lour.  lu  Egypt  the  luaxiiniiiii  height  of  the 
AQDoal  flood  lA  between  30  and  :i5  it.,  and  ia 
atuiDtxl  between  the  middle  of  Septemoer  and 
tkmni'lle  of  October,  the  river  being  lowest  in 
April  and  May. — The  kkes  of  Africa  are  oloseljr 
isBociated  with  the  continental  river  systems, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Nile.  That  river 
proceedi  from  a  re^on  of  fresh-water  lakes 
nnrivalled  except  by  the  great  lakes  of  N. 
America.  Three  of  these  lakes  have  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  but  no  one  of  them  has  been 
completelr  explored.  In  1858  Luke  Tanganyi- 
ka (80  owed  fit>m  a  native  word  meaning  the 
meeting  place  of  w.iter>-)  was  discovered  by 
K.  F.  Barton  and  J.  II.  .Sj>eke,  captains  in  the 
British  anny.  whose  names  have  ainoe  become 
f:imou«  iu  the  history  of  African  exploration. 
It  ii  a  long  and  narrow  slieet  of  water,  situated 
between  Ut.  3  lo'  and  7°  SCK  8.,  with  its  cen- 
t't'  in  about  Ion.  30°  E.  according  to  most  of 
iLi.-  authorities,  although  Kiepert  places  it  cou- 
aderably  W.  of  Uiat  meridian.  Burton  esti- 
mates its  total  lengtli  nt  2."0  m.,  its  mean 
ke^th  at  20  m.,  and  its  idtitude  above  the  sea 
at  1.850  ft.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  deep.  The 
Victoria  NVanza,  whicli  was  seen  by  Speke 
iri  1H.38,  and  subsecjucntly  visited  by  him  in 
conapany  with  Capt.  Grant,  lies  some  900  m. 
X.  E.  of  I^kf  Tanganyika,  with  a  lofty  moun- 
tsin  district  intervening.    Among  its  native 

I  BiDMS  are  Nyai\ja,  Ukero,  and  Ukerewe.  Ac- 
fonling  to  Spekc's  observations  in  1*^02.  its 
lidgbt  above  the  oceau  is  3,308  ft.    Its  north- 

'  smoatlet,  which  flows  over  a  pictnresqne  cat- 
aract called  Hipon  Falls,  in  the  iininediato  vicin- 
ity of  the  lake,  was  believed  bv  8peke  to  be  the 

j  TeriUble  White  Nile,  althon^  be  was  told  by 
the  natives  tliat  this  stream  pa'?sed  into  another 

I    tut  inland  sea,  which  they  called  the  Luta 

I  5iigt.  This  statement  was  confirmed  hj  the  (lia> 
coTcriesof  Sir  Samuel  Raker  and  his  wife  in  1804, 
wh«:Q  they  traversed  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Luta  Xzig6 — on  which  they  bestowed  the  name 
Albert  N'yanza — traced  its  connection  with  the 
Victoria  lake  on  the  east,  and  beheld  the  Nile 
mm^ag  from  it  on  the  north.  This  vast  ez- 
pSM  is  embftrioined  amid  noble  mountains  of 
great  beaaty,  and  is  2,720  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  BOH-oraeh  lower  than  the  Victoria  ITyanza. 
Its  area  is  unknown,  though  Raker  estimated 
its  width  near  the  northern  end  at  60  m.  Still 
another  Udte  belonging  to  this  a^^egation  and 
call^-*!  Bahari  Npo,  or  Haringo,  i<  -^nimoscd  to  lie 
E.  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza.  Capt.  Burton  per- 
iiMlyaaserU  a  belief  that  the  latter  win  xd- 
timately  be  asoertained  to  be,  not  a  single  lake, 
bat  a  vast  marshy  r^on  of  many  lakes.  Far 
removed  from  this  system,  in  lat  20°  19'  8. 
and  Ion.  22°  E.,  is  Lake  Xgami,  about  midway 
between  the  reR>ective  coasts  of  the  continent. 
It  ia  S,71S  it  ibove  the  ooean,  from  60  to  70 


m.  long,  quite  ahallow,  and  sappoeod  to  be 
gradnally  contracting  its  shores.  Livingstone 
discovered  it  iu  1849,  and  followed  its  outlet, 
the  river  Zooga,  some  distance  toward  the  dis- 
trict now  known  to  be  watered  by  the  Limpoi)o. 
Ten  years  later  Livingstone  also  discovered 
the  more  important  Lake  N'yaasa,  which  ia  sit- 
nated  about  800  m.  from  the  E.  coast  and  K. 

of  the  Zainhoi  dc  ltji,  with  wliich  it  i8e0IUiect> 
ed  by  the  river  tihir^.  It  lies  in  a  vaQey  snr- 
ronnded  by  eminences,  at  a  height  above  the 
sea  of  about  1,500  ft.  Its  width  is  from  20  to 
60  m.,  and  ita  entire  length  is  estimated  at  not 
less  than  200  m.,  altiiough  the  northern  ex- 
tremity has  never  yet  been  visited  l.y  white 
men.  Its  waters  arc  very  deep,  lu  the  dear, 
dry  season  their  surface  is  rutHcd  by  boisteroos 
southeasterly  galea,  which  render  navigation 
perilous.  Shirwa,  a  much  smaller  lake  than 
N'yassa,  but  exceeding  it  in  elevation  by  about 
500  ft.,  is  situated  araonji;  the  mountains  on  the 
S.  E.,  30  111.  distant,  fhe  principal  lake  of 
Abyssinia  is  Tsana  or  iJeiiibea,  covering  an 
area  of  1,400  sq.  m.  in  the  centre  of  a  plain 
over  r.,00i)  t\.  in  altitude,  on  which  the  cliiuato 
is  that  of  perpi  tiiul  spring.  In  the  same  coun- 
try is  also  the  beaut itiil  little  lake  of  Ashangi, 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains  towering 
above  the  j^hiteau  on  which  it  rests.  The 
chief  body  of  water  in  central  Africa  is  Lake 
Tchad,  which  is  extremely  .'•ballow,  being  only 
from  8  to  15  ft.  in  depth.  Its  area  ai»i»ears  to 
vary  somewhat  in  different  seasons.  Its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  is  fUO  ft. — The  geology  of 
Abyssinia  is  better  known  than  that  of  any 

I  other  single  r^on  of  Africa.  The  fonndation 
of  the  jdateau  is  inetaniorphic  rock  extending 
to  a  height  of  some  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  sarmonnted  principally  by  bedded  trapes 
although  in  a  few  iii-timc<'s  liiiu'-Jtones  ana 

j  sandstones  are  enclosed  between  these  forma- 
tions. A  line  of  rocks  of  Tolcanic  origin 
skirts  the  Red  sea  coast,  along  which  there  is 
also  a  fringe  of  coral,  embracing  Mas^owa  and 
the  neighboring  islands.   The  preci  pi  t  uu  jror- 

!  ges  through  which  so  many  of  the  Ab.v>,siuiaa 
rivers  flow  have  probably  been  worn  down 
tbrongh  the  solid  rock  to  their  present  depth 
by  the  ceas<'bss  action  of  water  exerted 
through  enormous  periods  of  time.   The  ra- 

I  vine  of  the  Taoasae,  one  of  the  streams  which 
unitt'  to  form  the  Blue  Nile,  is  3,000  ft.  deep. 
A  firm  clay  nnderliea  the  <leserta  of  N.  Africa. 
On  the  W.  boundary  of  Egypt  limestones  oc- 
cur, and  granite,  sandstone,  and  argillaceous 
slates  are  found  in  Nubia.  The  deltas  of  all 
the  great  rivers  are  alliivia]  deposits.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  S.  African  table  land, 

I  according  to  Murchison,  is  unique  in  ha\ing 

1  maintidned  the  same  terrestrial  and  laonstrine 
conditions  since  the  secondary  epoch.  Xi>  fos- 
sil bones  have  been  found  in  thb  territory  vx- 

I  cept  snob  as  belong  to  species  of  animsls  which 
still  inhabit  it.    Tliere  are  tertiary  rocks  at  the 

I  Mombas  mission  in  Zanzibar,  near  the  mouth 

I  of  the  Zambesi,  and  at  the  Gape;  bat  these 
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are  roast  formAtinns  <1i!(tinct  from  those  of  tho 
interior,  in  which  marine  foMila  have  bc«n 
ttouKlit  in  viun.  Every  known  fact  connertwl 
with  the  Kcolofty  or  iialieontology  of  this  re- 
gion indicate!)  that  it  has  remained  practically 
nnc-liangcd  through  a^ett  which  have  witxioiweil 
the  ri^e  and  foil  of  other  continent)*.  Within 
its  bonlers  all  traces  of  glacial  drift  are  ab- 
sent ;  and  there  are  no  volcanic  mountains  ex- 
cept the  Cameroon^  near  the  W.  oooiit,  and 
Mt.  Kiliiiiai^aro,  which  ha-t  probahly  been  In- 
active since  prehistoric  tinier.  The  precious 
metalii  do  not  Mem  to  he  very  generally  dis- 
tributed throiighotit  Africa,  ami,  tio  far  as  at 
pre<»ent  known,  tho  mineral  pro4luction8  aro 
neittier  abundant  nor  varied.  Until  the  dis- 
covery of  Riold  in  Aiiitralia  and  California, 
however,  the  gold  ficldM  uf  Guinea,  in  the 
Kong  mountains,  were  esteemed  at  among  the 
DiOHl  important  sources  of  the  world's  supply. 
Iron  anu  copper  occur  in  many  \>tin>*  of  inter- 
tropical Africa,  and  Livingstone  fuimd  seams 
of  coal  cropping  out  along  tho  l<aiiki«  of  tho 
Zambesi.  Salt  in  xaid  to  be  plentiful  in  al- 
most every  country  on  the  continent.  Esten- 
Mvo  diamond  tielils,  priMlucing  many  stonen  of 
fine  quality  and  great  size,  were  diitcovered  in 
IBfiT  in  tho  district*  X.  of  the  Orange  river 
and  near  its  contluencc  with  the  Vuul.  Some 
controversy  arose  between  the  authorities*  of 
Cape  Colony  and  the  government  of  the  neigh- 
boring Orange  Free  State  as  to  which  was  en- 
titK-d  to  exerciiw  juriwliction  over  this  territory, 
and  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  British 
claim.  The  diamond  called  "  tlio  Star  of 
South  Africa,"  which  wa.s  fonn<l  sliortly  after 
the  ojK-ning  of  the  digging*,  was  wld  in  its 
rough  state  for  £11.500  sterling. — Among  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  fiiuoa  of  Africa 
may  l»e  note*!  tlie  numerical  prepondt'ran*'e  of 
terrestrial  over  a<|uatic  siiecies  of  mammals; 
the  large  proportion  of  *|uadrupeds  exehiMvcly 
African  in  their  origin  or  habitat;  and  the 
nutiiber  of  gigantic  pachyderms.  Considered 
with  reference  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  Africa  is  [>ar(iully  included  in  each 
of  two  great  provinces  rec<tgnize*l  by  natural- 
ists: the  palHH>arctic  region,  which  comprises 
nearly  all  northern  .\sia  and  tho  African  con- 
tinent K.  of  the  Sahara,  and  tlie  Ediiopian  re- 
gion, ccmtaining  the  remainder  of  Africa  and 
the  whole  of  Madoga-icar.  Tite  affinities  be- 
tween the  existing  and  fosnil  aniimdt  of  8.  Af- 
rica and  Imlia  strongly  Indicate  that  these  now 
widely  sundered  countries  must  once  have 
been  connected  with  each  other  more  intimate- 
ly than  at  present.  Two  of  tlic  threu  known 
genera  of  anthropoid  apes,  the  chimpanzee  and 
the  gorilla,  arc  found  only  in  Africa.  Tho 
habitat  of  tho  ehimiMinzee  comprehends  the 
wholt)  western  region  between  the  Sniiara  and 
the  Congo  river,  but  that  of  the  gorilla  is  lim- 
ited to  the  tropical  delta  districts  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  near  the  c*|nator.  Raboons, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  al«>ut  which  there 
Is  some  doubt,  are  also  contined  to  Africa, 


I  Everywhere  in  Abyssinia  is  found  the  gT«at 
1  dojt-faced  babiwn  {ryiioffphalw  hamaJryat\, 
remarkable  fur  its  long  hair.  These  monkey* 
traverse  tho  country  in  bands  numbering  from 
200  to  800,  with  a  venerable  male  at  the  hrftd 
of  the  line  of  march.  The  galagos  of  Svnegal, 
(iambia,  S.  Africa,  and  Sennaar  are  the  conti- 
nental repres^<ntalives  of  the  lemurs  of  Mada- 
gascar. Of  the  rtiinoceros  there  are  five  .\lri- 
can  sjwies,  all  with  two  horns,  an«i  all  re- 
stricted to  the  ri-pion  8.  of  the  Great  Desert, 
the  two  white  species  never  having  been  en- 
countered N.  of  the  e<iuator.  Tlie  range  of 
the  elephant  (rlrj>haii  Aj'rkanm),  which  dilTer* 
fi-ora  its  Asiatic  congener,  and  has  never  beta 
domesticated  like  him,  is  similarly  limited. 
Multitudes  of  hippo|iotnmi  are  met  with  on 
tho  Nile,  the  Niger,  the  Senegal,  ond  in  nearly 
all  the  equatorial  rivers  and  lakes,  the  animal 
being  f>eeuliar  to  the  continent.  Sir  SsniB.I 
Baker  saw  imnienst*  her^Is  of  them  in  the  .\1- 
bert  X'yanra.  Among  the  pai'hydermata  are 
also  tho  hyrax  and  the  wart  hog.  In  Homoo. 
Abyssinia,  and  the  (Jalla  country,  the  ox  is  re- 
markable for  the  extraonlinary  size  and  length 
of  his  horns.  Buflaloes  arc  numerous,  and  the 
Capo  varii'ty  is  r|uitc  fierce  and  formtdabU. 
The  girafle  or  camelopard,  perhaps  the  mo;* 
singular  of  African  ruminants,  and  found  in  no 
other  land  on  the  globe  except  as  a  foM*!!.  i*  ft 
timorous  creature  of  gregarious  habita,  which 
roams  over  the  interior  beyond  the  Oranie 
river,  in  flocks  seldom  amounting  to  100  in 
number.  The  zebra  and  <)aagga  abound  in  S. 
Africa.  Five  sixths  of  the  known  specie*  of 
antelopes  ore  said  to  be  natives  of  Africa;  of 
thi's«\  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  eland,  the 
springbok,  the  klipspringer,  and  the  Abyssin- 
ian lieni  Israel  {A.  mlfiamt),  one  of  the  small- 
est of  antelopes,  a  specimen  measured  by  HUa- 
fonl  being  only  1  ft.  4  in.  high  at  the  shoulder. 
The  more  ferocious  camivora  abound.  The 
Htm,  although  somewhat  circumscrilKil  in  Li:» 
range,  is  still  foun<l  in  the  Atlas  mountains  on 
the  north,  ami  throughout  a  great  portion  of 
tho  table  land.  According  to  Dr.  Kirlt,  every 
trilK>  has  a  name  for  him.  The  tiger  is  not 
fouml  in  any  part  of  Africa,  but  leofwinls,  pan- 
thers, and  the  smaller  cats  arc  common,  as 
also  ore  hyenas,  jackalK,  and  foxes.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  note  that  the  domcftic  cut  is  excetxiing- 
ly  rare  in  Africa.  The  single-humped  camel 
is  the  most  useful  of  the  domesticated  animals, 
being  almost  indispensable  for  the  jHTfomi- 
ance  of  the  long  ileisert  joumeya  to  which  it  i# 
so  perfectly  adapte<l.  Tame  goats  and  several 
varieties  of  coars»'-wooU'«l  sheep  are  nnnieroos 
in  certain  districts.  Thebirdsof  X.Africa  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Europe,  but  t!ie 
ornithology  of  the  torrid  section  is  represented 
by  some  forms  of  uncommon  interwt,  wich  as 
the  ostrich,  the  gninea  fowl,  and  the  serpent- 
slaying  secretary  bird.  Tlie  ostrich  inhabit* 
the  deserts  and  8<|,iacent  plains  througlmut  the 
interior,  and  is  also  met  with  in  Arabia,  which 
I  is  the  only  country  of  A-tia  where  it  occurs. 
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oo  the  rivw  binkt  within  fbe 
ttaplM  Mid  M  tiM  iahnd  of  K«dagiuM»r. 
Amogthe  taaSitie  Urds  are  the  little  honey  bird 
of  Ctpe  Colonj,  several  peculiar  «pcciea  of 
parroU,  many  magnifioently  colored  lungfiahera, 
utd  tlie  indicator  family,  w  called  from  the  aa- 
aertion  of  the  natiree  that  the  bird«  bfIon(rin|( 
U>  it  invarialtly  lead  the  foUowor  of  tlu  ir  tli:;iit 
U>  bew' iiest».  In  Ejrypt  i-*  fwmd  tlie  mu  ti*! 
Ibi^  of  the  anciontN  utnl  rnuiiv  <il!ur  wiitcr 
birdit  frci|iU'nt  tlio  Ktrfuins  mi'l  lakt^  l>ii'^iii>*, 
Rt'ptili-s  arc  evfrvwluTi;  filiiimlunt.  Tic  [iro- 
{Mtrtiijn  of  venoramw  M:T]n'iit.-i  to  tho^v  wliicli 
are  liannl.  -ii  i!t  ({renter  than  elscwliert!,  aJi<l  flio 
eooruiDii.'t  python  of  the  t^of>ic^  corn'-tjMmdinK 
tolhi-  AiiK-i  li'un  hoii,  is  lioiDi  !iiiii  s  L'  j  It.  lonf;. 
The  true  criKHMlile  i.i  foiiml  nil  ulniii^  tliL>  N'ilo 
np  to  an  elevation  of  S.tMM)  ft.  iiliove  tin'  w'u; 
lizartls  am!  rhann  leons  an-  aUn  very  jilentifiil. 
Alri'ii  is  richer  iu  t>irtoi>e.s  tluiti  all  the  otlier 
reeions  of  llie  glohe  conihine*!.  The  celehratoil 
tiietst!  llv  of  S.  Africa,  which  fortunately  is  re- 
stricteil  to  limited  di»trictit,  tM  one  of  the  tnont 
noxious  of  known  in-iectt,  its  bile  W-intt  inevi- 
tably fntal  to  horsea,  cattle,  and  dofp*,  but, 
UQ^ralarly  enonj;h,  prodoctive  of  no  injury  to 
the  mole,  the  aas,  wild  animaK  or  man.  The 
locort  from  time  immemorial  ha«  been  the 
Mowga  of  the  affricultural  territories.  The 
termnM,  oommonly  but  erroneously  (-ailed 
white  anta,  dwell  in  dome-like  hilh«  of  clay, 
which  they  rait>e  to  a  height  of  ten  fiHit  and 
upward,  on  the  W.  coa«t,  being  careful  to  build 
them  above  the  high-water  mark  of  the  yearly 
flood*.— The  fla»  of  the  nortlMni  pot  of  the 
cootinent  appMia  to  diffar  MMotially  tma  that 
of  iba  Nkw,  aad  liie  OiM  bo  Mgatdad  aa 
•  teUalMl  pMwtaM  dilbrinc  from  them  both. 
AconridaraM  naJoritgr  of  die  olMito  Ibaod  in 
fla  tanritoria*  bofuiBTlBg  the  IfMltemiieaBara 


1  to  EBUOfCw  In  all  the  gre«n  phKos  of 
tta  deati  growa  tha  date  palm,  with  ita  abun- 
dance of  rich  fhiit  and  gratefiil  abeitar.  Egypt 

Clueea  the  famous  lotua,  Seneigal  the  miRlity 
bab  and  oorioua  pandiin>u  eaiulelihrum, 
Guinea  the  valoable  oil-yieldintf  palm,  nml  L'a[>c 
Oalony  many  HiKM'iex  of  finely  colored  iiloew. 
ImmeniM.'  trnots  of  thorny  thicket  lover  the 
E.  fnmtier  of  the  liitUr  i..ititr\,  i'|in:i 
Itiein  irt  derived  the  DHtiie  H.  is|.  s|iijins  (ir  Hil'h- 

men,  applie<l  by  the  Dutch  t>oer*  to  the  na- 
tive* who  dwell  there.  Nearly  every  attempt 
t»>  introduce  the  cerealH  of  other  zones  and  re- 
pon*  into  tropical  .Africa  hiw  heeii  rewarded 
witli  siie<  i  >v-4.  Maize,  cotFeu,  indigo,  rice,  aiii! 
tot>«<-co  flourish,  and  excellent  cotton  hits  Ueen 
raised  on  artiti<'i:iliy  irricut.-d  s,.il  in  K;rypt. 
The  chanioter  of  the  vei-etatiou  varies  of  course 
with  Ilu^  eievaliou  alnive  llu'  sea  and  the  dis- 
tance froipi  the  emulator. — The  entire  nhscnco 
of  truBtwi.rtliy  s-tatisties  is  ft  iverious  olmtarlo 
to  a  correa  l  entimate  of  the  u^tgregate  popola- 
tion,  which  has  been  place<l  bv  wjuie  antnori* 
tiea  aa  high  aa  200,000,0001  and  by  otban  at 
lowMlOO^OOO^OOOL  Tha  adiMlogiMl  ~  ~ 


of  the  native 
difllonltiea,  esiiecially  ainoe  tha  MientUo  moo- 
nof  of  tha  old  divialMl  of  the  boman  ftmUy 
into  fha  OmoaaUn,  tlia  Mongol  Tartar,  and 
kindred  gronpa,  haa  been  impeacbed.  Under 
that  AVKtein  tlio  inhabitanta  of  Africa  X.  of 
tlie  20th  parallel  of  N.  latitude  were,  regarded 
as  belun^K  t4i  the  Caucasian  variety,  which 
included  therefore  the  Mmirs,  the  Arabs,  the 
Herlwrfi,  the  (%>pt.s,  and  the  Flgypliami.  F^x- 
cept  the  .Vhyssiiiians.  n  h<i  are  nlw)  sMiid  to  l>e 
of  ("niicasinn  ori:.'iu.  all  li.e  nations  and  triliei 
S.  iif  tlu'  saloe  paniKei  lieloti;^'  to  the  Kthiojiiiin 
st<K-k.  aii<l  evliiliit  the  iilaek  color,  hi;:h  <'heek 
boner*,  thick  lit*-',  and  woolly  hair  wliich  di^ 
linguiiih  it.  They  coin|>riM!  the  neirroejt  jiroin-r, 
who  occupy  .SixHlan.  Si'nepunhia,  the  (iuiiiea 
coast,  and  the  interior;  the  dcL'raded  llotten- 
Uil»  and  Bu'«hmen;  and  the  t;ill  and  warlike 
(')ilfreH  and  (ialliv.  Tliere  are  many  other  suIh 
divisions. — <>f  the  politie.nl  divisions  of  Africa, 
Efrypt  i*  certainly  the  oldcHt.  It  einhraeei*  an 
areii  of  about  Soo.lHMl  fi.|.  ni.,  situated  i.n  Imtli 
(tides  of  the  Nile  N.  of  lat.  -IV  N.,  and  since 
1517  has  iKJcn  n  dependency  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  imder  the  sway  of  a  viceroy,  now 
known  OS  the  kholive.  who  is  virtually  an  in- 
dependent monarch.  Tie  pr.[>nlation  of  tlio 
country,  including  the  dom  Turks,  is  over 
5.<MiO,(ViO  according  to  the  Flgyptian  otliciaLt, 
hut  in  reality  is  probably  much  smaller.  Alex- 
andria is  the  chief  seaport,  and  contains  2;i^<,000 
inhabitttuUf.  The  ^^ue*  diip  canal,  from  I'ort 
Bald  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  gulf  uf  Suez 
on  the  Red  aea,  waa  opened  in  18G9.  Cairo, 
the  capital,  haa  •  nopnlatioo  of  800,000.  Mo- 
hammadaniim  ia  tna  prevailing  religion.  The 
whola  northern  ooaat  W.  of  Egypt  is  denomi* 
nntad  Barbaiy,  and  comprehenda  Tripoli,  Ttt'. 
ni^  Algaria,  iad  Horoooo.  Tripoli  ia  a  tribu- 
tary pravlBM  to  Turkey,  nnder  tlw  nd«  of  a 
governor  general  appointed  by  the  sultan,  and 
la  aitaatco  beta-era  Egypt  and  Tunis,  having 
an  area  variously  eetimated  at  fi-om  61,700  to 
1<»5,0<X)  gq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  1,5<M),000. 
'  The  capitid,  luwring  the  ttame  name,  is  a  seaport 
'  town  uf  :{0,iMH)  inhabitants.  Hnrca  and  the  oasia 
of  Fezzan  are  subject  to  the  Tripnlitan  govern- 
ment. Tunis,  the  adjoining  state  on  the  weat, 
i-  likewise  a  Turki-sh  dependency,  al.so  with  a 
<  !ipital  of  the  «ime  name.  It  covers  fio.iMM) 
SI],  in.,  and  liie  pnjmlatiiin  numbers  2. OCmi.mih). 
The  city  of  Tunis  is  ahoiit  \'.\  ni.  S.  K.  of  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  The  ruler  bears  the  title 
of  hey.  .\lireria,  formerly  calKfl  .Mpiers,  is  a 
French  cihl<iiiinl  province,  having;  been  con- 
i|ueri-d  from  the  Turks  in  1h:;o.    There  are 

2,9tKl.(XiO  inlmhitntifs,  '.M'i.  i  .,f  wlii.in  are 

European.*.  The  estimate^l  area  is  iTii.oini  si). 
m.  Morocco,  the  westernmost  and  lar^-'  st  of 
t  the  Barbary  states,  \%  an  empire  under  the  in- 
dependent and  absolute  rule  of  a  sultan,  who 
reeides  sometimCH  in  the  ciiy  of  Morocco  and 
aomelimes  in  Fez.  His  dominion.*  extend  over 
more  than  200,000  aq.  m.,  with  a  pi^alation  of 
from  S,0<M,000  to  6,000,000,  ooaqNMad  mainly 
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of  Moors.  Tangier  is  tho  lending  seaport,  nnd  I 
in  Euro[H!an  wars  haw  frei|Ufiitly  Imva  ri-sortoJ 
to  ON  «  convcnifiit  Biitl  secure  nuval  Mtnlion. 
The  W.  wait  of  Africa,  from  tiie  Saliara  to 
Caj>c  Ni-pro,  conipri»o8  thri-c  divisions  known 
HM  ScucgniiitMu,  Cpptrr  (tiiiiica,  and  Lower 
Guinea,  cadi  of  wliii-h  ront^iiis  a  niinil>«r  of 
native  t^tates  and  varionm  Etimpean  colonial  es- 
tal>lii>lituent8.  Thu.H  the  Enghch  have  (iambia 
on  (he  river  of  the  wiiiie  nniiie,  wiih  the  main 
ijcttlcinent  at  Hatlmrst ;  Sierra  lA'<mts  a  penin- 
sula 18  ni.  long  and  \i  in.  broad,  with  a  white 
po|>ulation  in  180"  of  129  pcrxon-*;  (told  C'oaat, 
a  territory  of  fi,000  wj,  m.  in  Tppcr  (iiiinea, 
witfi  lt«  principal  fort  at  C'jipe  t'oaMt  t'a*tlo ; 
and  Lagoa,  25U  m.  from  the  Niger,  a  station  e»- 
taliliKhed  to  Kecurc  the  more  cuiiiplete  Hupiire^-  I 
sion  of  tiie  slave  trade.  The  Frencli  colonies 
ore :  Fort  St.  Louis,  at  the  month  of  the  Son-  : 
ogal  river;  Gorce,  ju»t  S.  of  C'ajKi  Verd ; 
Grand  HaH!«ain,  on  tlie  Ivory  Coast;  and  As- 
ginie.  on  tlie  Gold  Coast.  There  oi-o  aI.*o  »«v- 
eral  Ilani^^h  and  Dutch  settlement!*  in  (luinea; 
but  l>y  a  treaty  completed  in  1872  the  latter 
were  trani>ferred  hv  the  government  of  the 
NeJherliUidN  to  the  liritish  crown.  I^iberin,  n 
republic  founded  for  emimcipated  negroes  from 
the  United  States,  occupies  a  portion  of  tlie 
coast  N.  W.  of  Cape  Palmoi*.  Tiic  most  promi- 
nent and  powerful  native  states  of  Upper 
Guinea  are  the  Ashant4<e  territory  and  tlie 
kingdom  of  Diihumey.  In  Lower  Guinea  the 
Portuguese,  who  occupy  many  important 
towns.  e.xorci90  supremacy  over  about  300,(MK> 
of  the  inhabitant's  and  tliere  arc  also  four  in- 
dependent negrf»  sovereignties,  Loango,  Con- 
(to,  Angolo,  and  Bengiielii.  Cnpe  Colony  is  the 
largest  of  (Jroat  Uritiiin's  possessions  in  Africa, 
and  since  ISfift  hn.«  included  British  Calfrario, 
whidi  was  formerly  uii<ier  a  separate  govern- 
ment. It  was  con<]uered  from  the  l)utch  in 
18(iti,  and  now  extends  over  an  areo  of  about 
200,000  sq.  m.,  having  a  population  in  1869  of 
5G(i,  158  souls,  among  whom  there  were  187,- 
439  Europeans.  A  sliort  railway  runs  from 
Cupe  Town  into  the  interior  as  far  j»a  Welling- 
ton. Natal,  also  an  Enulish  colony,  owes  its 
mime  to  the  fact  that  hmd  was  discovered  hero 
on  Christmas  day  in  l-i<.17  by  Vasco  da  (iama. 
Its  seacotuti  of  170  m,  ia  penetratetl  by  only 
one  go(Ml  harbor,  which  is  at  D'Urban  or  Port 
Kntal,  and  even  this  will  not  admit  the  largest 
vessels.  The  Orange  Free  State  and  Tnms- 
vaal  He]>ublic  are  two  democratic  governments 
organized  by  malcontent  lM>ers  and  others  who 
•were 'dissatisfied  with  the  Hritish  colonial  rule.  ' 
N.  of  the  CajH)  countries  the  E,  coa<st  is  di- 
vidwl  into  three  parts:  M^zambique,  under 
Portngiieso  dotninitui ;  Zungueitar,  in  which 
the  princi]>al  town  is  Zjinzibnr,  governed  by 
the  sultim  or  imam  of  Muscat ;  and  Ajan,  a 
wild  inwt  extending  to  Cajte  Guardafui  and 
inhiibited  by  the  .*^omauIi.  Far  to  the  north 
and  west  lies  Abyssinia,  where  a  debased  form 
of  Christianity  is  penerally  profe»,«od,  and  has 
been  to  some  extent  the  established  religion 


for  many  centuries.  Nubia,  which  roniMcti 
Abyssinia  witli  Egypt,  has  been  suliject  lu  the 
viceroy  of  the  latter  country  since  182i.  TIm 
iiopulation  is  Mohammedan.  Comparatively 
little  is  known  concerning  S<)o<lan.  a  naiM 
whi<-h  is  a|>plied  to  the  vaiit  land  of  ceotnil 
Africa  lioanded  N.  by  the  Sahara,  W.  by  Sen- 
egambia,  S.  by  Upper  Guinea  and  the  taVle 
hmd,  and  E.  l>y  liarf«M)r.  Among  its  kirf- 
<loms  are  Bomoo,  llaus^  and  Wadoi ;  and 
the  celebrated  cities  of  Sackati>o  and  Timbur- 
too  are  within  its  boundaries. — To  the  ancieDli 
all  of  Africa  except  Egypt  and  the  northern 
coast  was  known  as  Libya.  Ilerodotos  savs 
that  an  eX|K:-dition  rircutniiavigated  the  conti- 
nent in  the  reign  of  Pliuriioli  Necho,  and  tliert 
are  traditions  of  Carthaginian  exploration  far 
inland;  but  whatever  knowledge  was  gaiced 
by  these  ett'orts  had  been  lost  to  the  witrld 
long  before  tlie  voyages  of  those  Portugnwe 
navigators  of  the  ir>th  century  who  followed 
the  entire  coast  from  Egy|il  to  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  KmI  the  way  for  the  nninerons  col- 
onies of  Portugal  afterward  established  n[ion  it 
Vasco  da  (tama  was  the  most  distinguisltvd  of 
these  ili.M-overers.  and  was  the  first  to  dooblt 
the  Cape  of  GihmI  Hope,  which  he  did  oB 
Nov.  20,  1497.  lie  continued  hiH  voyage  ia 
African  waters  as  far  as  Mombas,  and  tbtn 
proceeded  to  India.  Many  of  the  eijieditioJis 
of  the  earlier  epoch  were  st  nt  out  under  vari- 
ous commanders  by  Prince  Henry  the  Naviga- 
tor. The  French  colonization  of  the  W.  c<*<t 
dates  from  the  17th  century;  the  Dutch  Ea.4 
India  com|>aDy  fiumded  its  lirst  post  at  tL« 
Cajie  in  1  )i50 ;  and  the  African  company,  in- 
corporated by  the  English  parliament  in  173^. 
did  not  long  delay  the  establishment  of  inuiin^ 
stations  in  Guinea.  In  1772  Bruce,  theScoich 
traveller,  visited  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nilf. 
and  aAer  exposure  to  tlie  utmost  hardhhip  and 
greatest  danger  retumetl  to  England  to  liud 
his  plain  nnd  truthful  narrative  diiH-redited  oo 
every  band.  Mungo  Pai-k,  also  a  Scotchman, 
was  killed  on  his  second  trip  to  the  Nigeria 
1800,  af^er  reaching  Timbuctoo.  Tlie  ini|s>r- 
tant  cx|>edition  of  Dcnham  and  Clappertoo  to 
Bomoo  set  out  from  Triindi  in  1822,  and  re- 
sulted in  numerous  discoveries.  They  were 
tlio  first  white  men  whoever  saw  Luke  Tchad. 
In  a  subsequent  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  Niger  up  from  the  coa«t  Ca|>t.  Clappertoo 
died  at  Sackatoo  in  1827,  having  in  his  two  jour- 
neys travelled  over  the  entire  distance  between 
Tripoli  and  Cnpe  Coast  Castle.  Soodan  ha.< 
since  lx>on  much  more  thoroughly  explored  by 
Bartli,  Vogel,  and  Ovorwep,  and  the  Niger  by 
the  brothers  Lander,  one  of  whom  had  been 
Clapperton's  servant.  Our  earliest  knowledf* 
of  the  S.  African  interior  came  from  adventu- 
rous native  merchants  who  were  bold  enoutli 
to  cross  from  Loanda  on  the  Atlantic  to  tbif 
shore  nf  the  Mozambique  channel ;  and  since 
1>H9  the  almost  iminterrupte<l  journeys  of  I>r. 
Livingstone  over  the  great  plateau  have  copi- 
ously Increased  our  information  in  reganl  lo  it 
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br  tnch  diflcoTeries  as  those  of  Lake  Nfj^aml, 
Like  N'ya^^i,  and  the  Victoria  falls  of  the 
Zambesi.  The  explorations  of  Speke,  Baker, 
ud  Barton  have  already  been  mentioned  in 
MBDeetion  witli  the  sources  of  the  Nile;  and 
the  travels  of  IVtherick  on  the  Bahr-el-Gazal, 
and  of  Du  Cbaillu  in  equatorial  Africa,  should 
Dt^t  be  forgotten.  Sir  Sainuel  Baker  has  re- 
cvntlv  been  commissioned  by  the  khedive  to 
deatroy  the  slave  trade  and  extend  the  author- 
ity of  Egypt  on  tin-  u|>]K  r  N  ile,  and  fimished 
iriih  n  military  f'^rcv  tor  tliat  purpose. 

mUi,  Laacaatcr^  of.  The  languages  of 
Afiieft  fiill  into  five  groups:  1.  The  Semitic 
iiJiotas  of  Aby^-iniji,  exhibitinjr  special  rela- 
tions with  tln^'  llimyaritic  of  southwestern 
Anbia,  ironi  which  re{^ontbe  Abyasiniaus  are 
nTi'in.-ti  n  il.ly  immigrants,  across  the  strait  of 
Habni-Maiitleh.  One  of  th^  idioms,  the  Ethi- 
opic  or  Geez,  was  lon<r  a  lanjruage  of  literary 
ccitivation,  under  Christian  infliu  nf^o.  and  ])oi»- 
eesses  a  considerable  body  of  literature.  More 
recently,  the  Ambaric,  a  kindred  dialect,  has 
the  official  and  lonnied  lancmaie  of  the 
country.  2.  The  EjryjUiaii  and  the  dialects 
relsted  with  it.  Between  these  and  the  Semit- 
i<'  there  are  generally  held  to  exist  evidences 
c<i  an  ultimate  but  exceedingly  distant  connec- 
tictL  The  B^ber  langnage  (dMeendant  of  the 
ant  itnt  Libyan),  occnpyini?,  except  so  far  as  it 
las  btsen  displaced  by  the  Arabic,  the  whole 
north  of  the  contiiu-.'ir,  and  a  ;:r()up  ot"  dialects 
~:>ath  of  Abys-'iaia,  ot'  wliitdi  the  Galla  is  the 
rntjst  prominent  member,  are  the  other  rela- 
tives of  the  Egyptian.  8.  The  Hottentot  and 
Htwhuian  dialects,  in  the  extromo  south.  Block 
hx*  n-itiun  a  few  years  declared  that  these  are 
bruQches  of  the  E^rptian  group,  and  that  those 
'l-.:rade<l  communities,  almost  tlie  lowest  and 
must  ^ava^re  of  men,  are  therefore  a  fragment 
from  the  same  stock  which  produced  the  cul- 
ture of  E;jypt  ;  and  many  liiiL'tiiitie  and  ethno- 
logical writers  have  accepted  his  view,  but  the 
■Qrt  reeeot  aathorities  r^ect  it.  4.  The  South 
African  pronp  or  family,  sometimes  called  the 
Ctffre,  or  Zingian,  or  Bantu.  This  tills  the 
vbole  soathem  part  of  the  oontineot  (exoept 
t!i^  territory  of  the  preceding;  ^ToupX  and  is 
iniide  up  of  a  considerable  number  and  variety 
'  f  dialects  —  the  Zaln,  Sechaana,  Sualiell, 
Mfxmtfwe,  &c. — all  plainly  and  closely  related. 

mmt  striking  peculiarity  is  its  prevailing 
iM  of  prefixes  instead  of  aafRxes;  a  wora 
^!'!io';t  a  fonnative  i)ref!\-  is  as  rare  here  as  in 
iiiv  older  languages  of  our  own  family  one  with- 
oat  a  suffix;  AM  the  grammatioal  agreement 
of  Words  i<4  in  their  prefixes,  or  alliterative,  in- 
ii=tead  of  in  their  safiixeab  or  rhyming.  A  pho- 
netic pecnliarity  shared  by  some  of  ttie  dialects 
of  this  grotip  with  those  of  the  preceding:  is 
tbeir  uiK)  of  clicks,  or  sounds  ma4e  with  the 
toQgne  by  soction,  as  ooosonants  composing 
word«.  •'.  There  remains  a  broad  band  across 
th«  middle  of  the  continent,  filled  with  a  large 
nomber  of  widely  divine  languageo  oo  Averse 
that  between  them,  for  the  most  part,  no  oon- 
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j  nections  can  ho  clearly  traced;  although,  as 
sharing  to  a  certain  degree  the  peculiarity  of 
formation  by  prefixes  with  the  South  African 
family,  they  are  probably  ultunately  related 

i  with  the  latter  and  with  one  another.  Con- 
spicuous among  them  are  the  Bornoo,  Ilaussa, 
Mandingo,  (Jrebo,  Yoruban,  and  Foolab. 
AFRI€A.\IS  Scxtas  Jalias,  a  Christian  writer 

j  of  the  3d  century.  Though  of  Mrican  birth  or 
descent,  he  lived  in  the  city  of  Enunaus,  Pales- 
tine, of  which,  in  a  mission  to  Rome  about  220, 
he  procured  the  rebuilding  after  it  bad  been 
burned.  The  new  city  was  called  Nicopolis. 
He  ia  said  to  have  been  afterward  a  bishop. 
He  composed  a  Chronieon  in  five  books,  com- 
mencing with  the  creation  and  closing  with  the 
year  221  of  the  present  era,  fragments  of  which 
ha\  e  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Syncellus  and 
others.    Two  letters  by  him  are  also  extant. 

AFZELH'S.  I.  kiMM,  a  Swedish  naturalist, 
bom  in  West  Gothland,  Oct.  1«,  1750.  died  Jan. 
80,  18:56.  ilo  was  a  pupil  of  Linmeus.  In  1792 
he  visited  the  English  colony  of  Sierra  Lconai 

'  and  made  some  valualde  collections  illustrating 
the  botany  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  After 

I  his  return  in  1794  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Swedish  embassy  at  London,  and  in  lH]i>  be- 

I  came  professf>r  of  materia  medica  at  Upsul. 

I  He  wrote  several  works  on  botany,  and  pub- 
lishe<l  tlie  autobiography  of  Linnaeus.  11* 
Arvld  iogiLst,  a  Swedish  author,  born  at  Brod- 
detor]),  May  ('.,    iTs  i,  died  in  Enk,i5ping, 

'  Sept.  25,  1871,  where  ho  w*as  pastor  for  49 

j  years.  With  Ge^ier  he  published  Scetutka 
'FoUri.Hor  ("Swedish  Folk  Songs,"  3  vols., 

j  Stockholm,  181 4-' 15),  of  which  a  selection  ap- 
peared in  German  (Berlin,  1830).  lie  is  also 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  original  poema 
in  the  style  of  the  ancient  ballads,  wrote  a 
tragedy,  translated  into  Swedish  the  Hervarar 
Saga  and  the  Starandar  Edda,  and  prepared 

;  with  the  assistance  of  Rask  an  Icelandic  edi- 

\  tion  of  the  latter.  His  principal  work  is  Sren- 
»ka  FollceU  Sagaha/derriB99~'70\  ending  with 
Charles  XII.  Ludwig  Tieck  wrote  a  preface  to 
Ungewitter's  Geruum  translation  of  the  first  3 
Tola,  of  ^is  work  {Volk$nifm  und  Volkdie- 
der  aim  Srhtetdau  HXUftr  inmI  neuerer  ZeU, 
Leipsic,  1842). 

ACA,  originally  the  appeUaHon  of  an  elder 
brother,  now  a  title  of  ui.stinctlon,  among  the 
Turks  and  Tartars.  The  aga  of  the  janissaries 
was  the  commandant  of  that  oorpe.  The  title 
is  also  given  to  wealthy  men  of  lei.sure. 

lGAi)£Z)  the  capital  of  tlie  sultanate  of  Air 
or  Asben,  AiHea,  In  lat  16**  40'  N.,  loii.  7*  W 
E..  about  400  m.  N.  W.  of  Lake  Tchad;  popw 
about  8,000.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  at  the  end  of  tiie  15th  century  by 
Berbers,  as  an  entrepAt  for  their  conunercial 

I  intercourse  with  the  capital  of  the  Songhay 

I  empire.  The  principal  article  of  trade  waa 
gold,  the  town  iiaving  its  own  st;iiidard  weight, 
which  still  regulates  the  circulating  medium. 
Bnt  the  commerce  of  the  preacnt  day  ia  ino<Hi- 
■iderable,  and  its  chief  fanportanoe  to  the  world 
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consists  in  its  lying  on  the  most  direct  road  to 
Saokatoo  and  contiguous  parts  of  Soodau. 

A6ADIR,  the  southemmotit  seaport  town  of 
Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  province  of 
23  m.  S.  E.  of  Cape  Ghir,  in  lat  30°  26' 
35  "  N.,  Ion.  9°  86'  66"  W. ;  pop.  about  600.  It 
bas  the  heat  harbor  in  Morocco,  and  was  for- 
merly a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city;  but 
in  a  revolt  again^st  8idi  Mohammed  in  I77'.i  it 
wiiM  (<a{>tured  and  nearly  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  transferred  to  Mogador.  In  tlie 
16th  century  it  was  held  by  the  Portuguese  and 
called  Santa  Cruz. 

AGAM£MliON,  king  of  Mycenw,  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  in  the  Iliad,  was  the  bou  of 
Atreua  according  to  Homer,  bnt  his  ^'raadMn 
according  to  others.  He  commanded  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Greece  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
He  married  Clytenmesti  i,  li.ilf  sister  of  Helen, 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Menelaus.  The  Grecian 
fleet  being  detained  at  Auiis,  its  sailing  place, 
by  unfavorable  winda,  the  prieet  Calciias  de- 
clared that  the  god?!  must  be  propitiated  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  king's  daughter  Iphigenia, 
on  account  of  his  having  offlilded  iMana  by 
Icillinp  her  favorite  stag.  Agamemnon  jielded 
to  the  will  of  the  gods,  but  his  daughter  was 
Mved  hj  Diana.  His  qnarrel  with  Achilles 
forni:^  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  Iliad,  which  opens  with  an  account  of  it. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  murdered  by 
his  wife,  who  liad  fonned  an  adulterous  rela- 
tion with  i-Egisthus  during  his  abseuce,  and 
avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 

A(fAMI  {pxnjthia  crrpitani),  a  bird  of  tropical 
America,  also  termed  the  gold- breasted  trum- 
pets. It  hM  been  cliiHiea  among  the  ennefl^ 


bnt  Babseqnently  among  the  pbeanota.  By 

Temminck  it  is  classed  as  the  first  genus  in  the 
order  aUctoride».  Its  body  ia  about  the  size 
of  the  pheaaant,  to  which  it  bears  some  reaem* 
blance  in  its  plumage;  but  it  is  much  higher 
on  its  legs^  which  resemble  those  of  the  j^rai- 


tatom  or  wading  birdi,  being  nakod  fir 

above  the  knee.  It  has  also  a  long  neck,  and 
in  all  respects,  at  first  Mght,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  water  fowl ;  but  it  never  visits  lens  or 
water  margins,  frequenting  rather  the  uplands 
and  dry  mountains.  Its  breast  is  of  a  beuutiful 
iridescent  green  and  gold,  in  which,  as  iu  the 
bare  space  of  scarlet  skin  which  surrounds  its 
eye,  it  resembles  the  pheasant.  Its  tail,  how- 
ever, is  short,  and  j>uriially  covered  by  the 
loose  silky  plumes  ol  its  light-coloretl  scapula- 
ries.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  becomes 
attached  to  its  master,  whom  it  will  follow 
about  like  a  dog.  Its  name  of  trumpeter  ( pso- 
phia)  is  given  on  account  of  its  remarkable  cry, 
performed,  with  the  bill  cloeed,  bf  aid  of  a  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  the  larynx.  Tlio  agami, 
like  the  rest  of  the  alictorultn,  lunkes  no  nest, 
but  deposits  its  eggs,  which  are  of  a  li^t 
green  color,  to  the  niunher  of  10  up  to  10.  in  a 
hollow  place  scratched  at  the  f<K)t  of  a  tree. 
The  down  remains  very  long  on  the  young  bird| 
and  then  changes  into  long,  close,  silky  plumes. 

AGINIPPK,  iu  ancient  geography,  a  fountain 
of  Bdotia,  near  Mouit  Ilelicon,  flowing  into 
'  the  river  rerme.ssus.  It  was  believed  to  have 
'  the  power  of  iusj>iring  tlio&e  who  drank  of  il, 
and  was  sacred  to  the  muses,  who  hence  d^ 
rived  their  name  A^ranippides.  In  mythtdogy, 
Aganippe  was  a  nymph,  the  daughter  uf  the 
river  god  Permessus. 

AGAPiE  (Gr.  ayairt/,  plur.  a-;.a-ai,  love;  pone- 
rally  used  in  the  plural),  feasts  of  love,  originiUly 
a  smiple  meal,  taken  by  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, at  first  in  their  places  of  worshij>  and 
in  connection  witli  the  eucharist.  It  usually 
followed  the  sacrament,  bnt  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  sometimes  preceded  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  earliest  times.  Extravagance  and 
disorder  seem  to  have  been  eariy  mtrodnced 
at  these  feasts  in  s<ime  jdaces,  and  were  re- 
buked by  tit.  Paid  in  1  Cor.  x\.  In  the  2d  cen- 
tnrj  the  encharist  came  to  be  commonly  cele- 
brated alone.  The  agapie  were  suspect^Hl  by 
the  Boman  govermnent  as  scenes  of  secret 
intrigne.  They  were  regnlated  by  variooa 
councils  down  to  the  9th  century,  an<l  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  in  modern  times  they  have 
been  revived,  under  the  name  of  love  feMta^ 
bv  the  Moravians  and  Mctlnxlists. 

'ACAPEIOXB,  or  Abode  of  Love  ((.r.  aydxw, 
love,  and  ftoi^  abode),  an  establishment  at 
CharlvTich,  Somersetshire,  England,  about  9  m. 
from  Taunton,  where  a  nund>er  of  persons  as* 
soeiated  themselves  together  in  1846  under  the 
name  of  "Family  of  Love/'  and  under  the 
guidance  of  several  clergymen,  the  principal 
of  whom  are  Ilenry  James  Prince  and  •  Mr. 
Staikey,  the  former  allowing  liimself  to  be  ad- 
drened  as  '^the  Lord.''  The  prevailing  idea 
of  the  sect  la  that  perpetual  enjoyment  ia  the 
sole  aim  of  siiiritual  and  material  oxistonce. 
The  relations  between  the  sexes,  however,  are 
and  to  be  governed  by  mntnal  affinities  ana  at> 
'  tractions,  but  members  of  the  family  of  love 
1  inftintftin  matrimonial  unions  while  the  atirac- 
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^  lasto,  and  polygamy  is  forbidden.  The 
Ml  It  tbe  Agapemone  soon  became  a  matter 

of  pnHic  notoriety  in  conscqnence  of  n  law- 
sait  for  the  ciutody  of  a  ctiild  between  a  Mr. 
mi  lb&  Thomas,  two  of  Prinoe^s  converts. 
In  1859  Prince  published  his  "Jonrniil,"  in 
vbich  he  states  that  he  conmders  liimself  per- 
ftci  and  faieapal4e  of  fVirdier  improrement 

IClPfTE  (r.r.  «;aTr;ra/,  bolovc-(l).  in  the 
early  church,  virgins  and  widows  who,  from 
picras  motireB,  devoted  their  time  to  waltiiig 
ufxHi  eecle>»in^tti"^.  Men  holding  the  same  re- 
liti(tts  to  societies  of  women  were  called  a^a- 
pcti.  For  aome  timo  the  relation  was  mam- 
tained  pure  and  blamelefs>!* ;  but  it  resulted  in 
kmorality,  and  was  condemned  and  prohibit- 
ed by  wrend  cotiuclls. 

ICilD,  Arthar,  nn  English  antiquary,  horn 
tboQt  1540,  died  in  London,  Aug.  22,  1615. 
Re  beld  ihe  oiBee  of  deputy  chamberlain 
4o  Tears.  His  name  headeii  the  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  antiquaries  formed  by 
ATchUsbop  Parker  hi  1578,  and  six  impor- 
tant j.jipers  by  him  are  included  in  Hearne^s 
collection  (Oxford,  1720).  They  treat  largely 
of  tiis  early  nrgaidzation  and  manners  of  Kng- 
Uad.  AgMnl  ]>L''|nentlied  all  his  mannaorlpts 
to  his  friend  Robert  Cotttm. 

MUML  I.  Kiri  AMf,  a  Swedish  natnralist, 
:.t  I5a-;ta.l.  .T;in.  *2-2,  17S5,  died  in  Carlstad. 
Jul  28,  1»59.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
tetdter  of  mathematics  in  the  nnireraty  of 
Lmd,  and  in  1812  professor  of  botany  and  nat- 
Vil  sciences.  He  was  admitted  to  holy  orders 
in  1819,  and  was  made  bishop  of  C^lstad  in 
1*^4.  He  devote<l  considerable  attention  to 
pofitical  economy,  and  also  wrote  on  theologi- 
(dandother subjects,  bnt  hb  reputation  chiefly 
VMteoa  hisbotanieul  works,  especially  Si/.yf/ ntn, 
%dsi,  and  leonet  Algarum  (1824,'  1820-'28, 
and  19SB-*88).  The  ffreatest  ptut  of  his  "Man- 
Mi  of  Botjmy"  (2  vols.,  Malinr.o.  1829-'32)  has 
bra>  translated  into  German.  IL  Jacsb  €ie«f  , 
foB  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Lmid  in  1818, 
ln^  been  since  1 854  professor  of  botany  there. 
His  principal  work,  SpeeuHy  Gentra  et  Ordine* 
Alfonm  a  vol<*.,  I.und,  1848-03),  is  regarded 
t-  :i  ■*tanil,ii- !  .uifliority. 

iUUC)  JUaeral,  a  marly  earth,  akin  in  color 
ni!  texture  to  the  Tcgetable  of  that  name. 

IGlKIcrs,  the  genus  of  fungi  which  com- 
prises the  common  mushroom,  A.  eampettrit 
(«•  MrsmtooM),  many  of  the  toadstools,  and 
I  few  poisonous  species.  The  genus  is  dis- 
tiqgoished  by  the  radiating  gills  bearing  the 
^wsi  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  pileus  or  cap. 

veral  hundred  species  have  been  described, 
OKiit  of  them  edible,  some  easUy  cultivated. — 
The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  more  solid 
Ii^rtions  of  fnngi  of  otlu-r  families,  as  the  birch 
•gwic,  poltfftortt*  hetulinun,  which  is  cut  in 
•trips  and  used  to  sharpen  delicate  instruments. 
Fn-m  r'  rm^ntarim  amadou  is  prepared  by 
cattiog  tlie  fungus  into  slices  and  steeping  in  a 
^Qlloft  of  saltpetre ;  it  then  makes  excellent 
«r.  In  meaidne  several  ^>eciee  of  pol^fpo- 


rut  were  formerly  much  used  as  cathartics  un- 
der the  name  of  agaric,  but  have  given  place 
to  bi  tter  remedies.  The  powdered  pileus  of 
P.  igiiiariui  is  mixed  with  snutl'  by  the  Ostiaks 
of  the  river  Obi  to  improve  its  narcotic  proper* 
ties.  Both  in  the  pulverized  fonn  and  when 
beaten  into  thin  sheets  it  is  used  as  lint.  When 
old  the  polypml  often  attain  a  diameter  of  two 
cr  tliree  feet,  and  become  quite  bard  and 
w  uody.  An  approximate  analy  sis  show^s  much 
rerinons  matter  and  a  peculiar  sabttanee  called 
fungine  (see  Ft  x(;i).  but  less  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter than  is  usual  in  this  order  of  vegetables.  As 
they  grow  on  tbe  stems  <Mf  many  trees  vahied 
for  their  timber,  and  as  their  presence  indicatet 
decay,  which  they  hasten  by  penetrating  the 
wood  with  their  myeeHmn,  the  pOTtion  answer- 
ing to  roots,  it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  stop  the 
progress  of  decay,  to  remove  the  external  fnnr 
gus  and  destroy  the  mycelium  by  a  strong  sola- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

AGiSIiS,  a  Greek  aoulptor  of  Ephesus,  who  is 
presumed  to  have  lived  at  or  befwe  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  st.'itue  now  at  Rome, 
icnown  as  the  ^'Borghese  Gladiator,''  is  his 
work.  It  represents  a  warrior  on  foot  ccmtend- 

ing  with  a  moimte<l  rombutant. 

AGiSSIZ,  Leais  Jsha  Kadolph,  an  American 
naturalist,  of  fVench  desoent,  bom  In  Metiers, 

canton  of  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  on  the  lake 
of  Morat,  May  28,  1807.  His  family  waa 
among  the  Huguenots  who  were  driven  fWm 
France  by  the  revwation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes^ 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Pays  de  Vuud.  For  six 
generations  the  lineal  ancestors  of  Agassis  have 
l  et  n  clergymen.  His  fat  I  n  r  was  pastor  of  St. 
Imicr,  a  Protestant  parish  in  tbe  ancient  bish- 
oprio  of  Basel,  and  removed  to  Metiers  on  ac- 
count of  tlio  severity  of  the  climate  at  the 
former  place;  bis  mother  was  Mile.  Rose 
Mayor,  the  daughter  of  a  phyrician  in  the  can- 
ton of  Vaud.  She  stiperintended  the  education 
of  her  son  Louis  until  he  reached  the  age  of  11, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  of  Bienne, 
a  small  town  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  In  the 
mean  time  his  father  had  removed  from  Motiera 
to  the  little  town  of  Orbe,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jura.  Here,  during  the  vacations,  the  studenVs 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  natural  sciences, 
nnder  the  influence  of  a  young  clerg)'raan 
named  Fivaz.  His  studies  were  first  directed 
to  plants.  Having  studied  four  years  at  Bienne, 
Louis  entered  the  college  of  Lausanne,  where 
he  passed  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Zdrich 
in  1824,  where  he  remained  two  years  in  the 
medical  seb<M>l.  He  continued  his  medical 
studies  at  thi-  university  of  Heidelberg,  de- 
voting himself  chietly  to  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology under  Tiedemann.  z<M»logy  under  Leuck- 
art,  and  botany  under  Bisehotl'.  In  the  autumn 
of  1827  ho  entered  the  university  of  Munich, 
which  had  recently  been  reorganized.  Among 
the  eminent  men  as.sembled  there  Agus-iz 
formed  intimate  friendships.  He  studied  the 
organization  of  plants  and  their  gec^ruphical 
diskiihQtioa  with  Martins;  he  lived  in  the 
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hon-ie  of  Dollinfror,  with  whom  he  rtudied  tlie  | 
embryonic  <l»'Vflopnif nt  of  animaln ;  ho  was  in- 
timate with  Waaler;  with  Oken  he  discussed 
the  princiideA  of  clmaifieation ;  with  Focha  ho 
stu<Iied  minerah>fi:y ;  and  for  foar  sucecwtiTo 
years  lie  attended  all  the  lectures  of  Schelling 
on  philosophy.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  a 
aeleot  circle  of  youn^  men  who  met  to  discuss 
scientific  ouhjects.  1  his  society  was  called  the 
little  academy,  and  so  interei^tinff  were  the  lec- 
ture* and  discusidons  that  the  professors  were 
gliul  to  take  part  in  tliem.  Wlien  Dom  Pedro 
of  Brazil  married  an  Anstrian  princess,  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  (a^ovemments  seized  the 
opportunity  t>f  sending  to  that  country  a  scien-  I 
titic  exploring;  exi^dition.  The  Dnturali!>tii  of 
the  expedition  were  Martins,  Spix,  Natterer, 
and  Pohl.  A^siz,  still  a  student,  had  already 
published  a  few  special  papers.  Un  the  return 
of  the  scientific  corps,  Martius  occupied  hira- 
Bolf  with  the  publication  of  his  great  work  on 
Brazil.  The  zoological  portion  was  intrusted 
to  Spix,  but  he  hod  not  complete<l  it  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Martins  immediately  selected  j 
yonn^  Agassiz  to  elaborate  the  ichthyolofrical 
department,  u|)on  wliieh  very  little  had  been 
done,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  accompli.ihed 
the  ta«k  placed  hira  at  once  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  naturalists.  These  studies  and  labors  divert- 
ed hint  from  the  pnifoKsion  <if  medicine,  to 
which  he  had  l>een  destined  by  his  parents. 
The  allowance  he  had  hitherto  received  fr«tm 
his  father,  on  which,  moderate  as  it  was,  be 
had  not  only  subsi.sted,  but  had  employed  a 
diMtingtiished  younjf  artist,  Dinkel,  was  now  { 
withdrawn.  Agassiz  then  applied  to  Cotta,  the 
publisher,  who,  struck  by  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials Afca-wiz  bad  collected  for  a  *'  Natural 
Hi»tory  of  the  Fresh-water  Fishes  of  Europe," 
and  no  doubt  impres-sed  with  the  genius  of  the 
youn;:  naturalist,  enabled  him  by  a  timely  8U|)- 

Ely  of  funds  to  complete  the  work.  This  was 
is  second  great  undertaking.  Meantime  he 
presentcil  himself  a«  a  canditlate  for  tlio  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy,  which  he  took  at  Kr- 
langen.  after  passing  a  very  severe  examination  J 
with  diritinctKin.  in  the  same  year  he  took  at 
Munich  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  on 
which  occasion  he  maintained  the  superiority 
of  woman  in  a  I.jitin  dissertation  upon  the 
thesis,  Frmiua  hnmann  mifitrior  mari.  The 
great  work  on  the  fresh-water  fishes  was  ad- 
vancing. After  the  double  examination  for 
degrees,  Agassiz  visited  Vienna,  where  ho 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  museum,  and  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
fishes  of  tlie  Dimulie.  In  that  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  leading  naturalists,  and 
particalarly  Fitzinger.  While  studying  living 
fishes,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fo-isil 
specit'S  found  in  the  fre.-'b- water  de|)08itH  of 
Oenintjen  and  Glarus  in  Switzerland,  and  of 
Bolenhofen  in  Bavaria.  Immediately  after  the 
com[>1etiun  of  the  work  on  the  fishes  of  Brazil, 
ho  commenced  his  researches  upon  the  fossil 
flslics,  imd  devoted  seven  years  to  the  study  be- 


fore beginning  the  publication.  Tliia  was  ceo- 
tinned  through  ten  years  and  was  brought  tea 
close  in  1844.  In  the  course  of  his  prei>aration  for 
tliia  work,  Agassiz  visited  the  principal  nmu- 
urns  of  Europe,  accom|)anied  by  a  skilful  artift; 
and  so  great  wa«  the  Interest  felt  nniversallj  in 
these  researches,  and  the  confidence  which  the 
author  inspired,  that  he  was  allowed  to  take 
with  him  f<ir  examination  and  comparison  tL« 
most  valuable  sj)ecimen8  of  more  than  SO  pob- 
lic  and  private  museums,  some  of  which  he  was 
permitti'd  to  retain  from  five  to  ten  years.  He 
was  enabknl  to  visit  Paris  and  to  prosecute  hi* 
researches  in  the  collections  of  that  capital, 
bv  a  most  disinterested  act  on  the  part  of  a 
cfergyman  and  friend  of  his  father.  Mr.  Chrii- 
tinat,  whu  at  a  later  period  visite<l  ^Vgassiz  m 
America,  and  passed  some  years  in  his  hoosc. 
This  gentleman  had  just  come  into  pof«<esgioD 
of  a  snnill  sum  of  money,  which  he  offcrxil  in 
aid  of  his  young  friend's  pursuits,  Agassiz  tX 
once  iK'camo  ac(|uainted  with  Humboldt,  who 
was  then  residing  in  Paris,  and  with  Curier. 
the  eminent  naturalist,  who  had  jiust  commeDCed 
his  work  on  fishes.  The  drawings  of  Aga.«si7 
so  delighted  Cuvier,  that  ho  ofl'ered  to  relin- 
quish to  the  young  man  all  the  materials  he 
had  himself  collected ;  and  from  that  time  to 
his  death  he  cherished  a  warm  friendahip  for 
the  Swiss  natundist,  and  received  him  in  his 
family  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  In  his  in- 
vestigations of  the  fresh-water  fishes,  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Europe  were  thoroughly  explored 
by  Aga-ssiz,  in  onier  to  compare  tliooo  of  the 
different  water  ba-sins.  especially  the  Rhine.  tli< 
RhAne,  and  tlie  Danulio,  with  their  tributaries. 
These  investigations  had  mostly  Ikh-u  made 
while  he  was  .still  a  student  in  Heidelberg  ^ 
Munich,  during  the  vacotions,  when  Le  trav- 
elled on  foot  over  the  whole  of  southern  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Some  time  afti-r  the 
death  of  Cuvier,  1832,  Agassiz  retnme<l  to 
Syitzorland,  on  the  invitation  of  citizens  if 
Neufcliiitel.  where  preparations  were  making 
to  reorganize  the  college.  He  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  natural  history  in 
that  establishment,  and  began  ])reparations  for 
the  pijblication  of  the  work  on  which  he  hid 
been  occnpic-^l  so  long.  He  also  extended  hi* 
researches  to  other  departments  of  zoOlogr. 
In  Ifi.l.T  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of 
Humboldt,  who  had  In-en  his  devot«.il  frieod 
since  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance 
in  Paris,  to  begin  the  publication  of  the  great 
work  on  the  fosdil  fishes.  This  is  in  0  volumes, 
with  a  folio  atlas  containing  about  4<>0  pUtes. 
About  1,000  species  are  «les<-ribc<l  and  tigurtJ 
in  the  natural  size,  with  the  colors  of  their 
beils,  and  there  are  short  indications  of  aboot 
700  more.  The  discovery  and  de»cripli<m  of 
so  many  new  species  led  to  the  recognition  of 
new  tyjics,  and  an  entirely  now  chissiticatioo, 
based  chiefly  on  the  chanictersi  of  impcirtoncc 
in  the  foasils.  The  great  genernlizntiDOS  to 
which  these  roaearchoB  letl  have  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  have  been  strcngthenetl  and  es- 
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tended  by  lat«r  invcstipations.    Tlie  piiK>1<f^i<nl 
KndU  of  tliin»e  rei«oarolies  were  reTiiarkalilc. 
Tlie  relative  atrcfl  of  tlio  fontmiiona  in  M-liii  h 
ttiv  fiMsil  fishes  were  fotiml  wer<'  m<iro  di'iirly 
MtablishiHl  hj  oonipiirisonn  of  \hv\r  Ktnictiiri's, 
Sloreover,  the  foiwil  8i»oeie8  diJfor  fruiii  tlmfi* 
DOW  linnff.  and  ditTer  in  diflVreiit  stiijrii^  of  the 
miniu  fonitntion,  Jia  well  as  in  iliffm-eit  funiiii- 
lion^  lewling  tu  tht)  coDoIiimon  that  our  |ilo1>« 
ba«  been  people*!  by  a  (K;rii>s  of  freative  m't-*; 
ami,  a*  p«>onliar  specie*  occur  In  ciTtaiii  ret-Hinw 
and  nut  elite  whi^re,  that  these  cn.'ation-i  n<T<> 
nut  oolr  siiccesinve  hut  l<Mml,  each  liuvini; 
uBi^iNl  to  it  a  nntiind  limit — man  alone,  iirid 
the  iiniiiiaU  atfeMX'iated  with  him,  fDnnin;;  tlu> 
exreption;*  to  this  Inst  jteneral  hiw.    Frmii  this 
IKnernl  miney  Affawiz  drew  »>vit!i1  \«.t_v  iiii- 
portant  concliwioM  respecting  tlit>  rel:itiwii  (if 
tlie  Creator  to  the  uuivorrto.    The  existenoo  of 
a  »nperior  intelligence,  whose  )H>wc'r  uloiic 
roald  establish  and  sustain  siU'li  an  onler  of 
tLitisH,  he  considers  to  have  been  esttililiHliel 
by  rijrid  <lenioaHtrution,  and  on  n  truly  wii  iiiilii' 
founilatioa.    lie  believes  that  Hjn'cieH  do  ivt 
insensibly  pass  into  each  other,  but  eiii;h  has  its 
apiM/mte*!  neriod,  and  is  not  ronnoi'te<l.  e.\ce|it 
in  tlie  onler  of  time,  with  ii-i  pri-di'd-ssiir. 
"An  invisible  thread,  in  all  nffec,  run*  tlirou-rli 
th'.ii  imiiu>n.4u  diversity,  exhibiting'  iis  a  iienend 
ri~tult  (he  fact  that  there  is  a  oouiiiuinl  |jro;;ri-!v« 
in  ilevelopment,  cndinir  in  man,  tb«  iVnir  chtsHi-H 
of  vertebrates  presentinj?   the  intermediate 
steps,  and   tho    invertebrates    tlio  constant 
luwwory  accompaniment,    lluv.>  wo  not  lu-rc 
t>ie  manifestAtions  of  a  mind  u^  powerful  us 
pndilic?  the  nets  of  an  intcHi|;en'-L'  a^  t^'iblinie 
as  provident?  the  marks  of  g«M>ilii<'HH  us  intitiite 
as  wise  2  the  most  pnljiable  deiriotistnttliMi  of 
the  existence  of  a  personid  Go*l,  aiitlmr  of  ull 
tliinpi,  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  di.«]H'iiM'r  nf 
all  pxxl?    Thi^^,  at  least,  is  what  I  rend  in  tlie 
works  of  creation."'    Such  is  the  time  of  the 
clo«ng  part  of  the  chapter  on  i-lu^iiricatioti. 
Prof.  Aga^iz  visittsl  Kngland  scvend  tiuie*, 
aD<l  was  everywhere  receive<l  with  respect  and 
enthustusin.     The  imiversitiea  uf  Eilinbur^'li 
anil  I)iiblin  conferri'<l  on  him  I  lie  ile^Tcc  oi" 
LLD.,   and   tho  coritorntioos  enrol!e<l  htui 
aioong  their  citizens.    He  was  the  ^uv^t  of  .*iir 
lioliert    I'ecl,  and  Lord   Ejieriuii,  unrrwanl 
I-ord  Ellewnere,  and  ."^ir  Philip  K^erton.  hon- 
ored him  with  a  lifelong  frieoiidii[>.    Of  the 
eminent  naturalists,  Buekland,  Owen,  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchwon  should  bo  ennmerateil  u* 
ouiong  his  friends.    In  1834  Iiis  "  IVodromus 
of  the  Eohinodenus"  apiworml,  wlii<-li  wus 
won  followwl  by  his  monogrnphi  on  that  chi.s« 
of  animals,  in  the  prepanition  of  which  he 
Was  aided  by  Prof.  Valentin  ami  Mr.  Desor. 
Daring  this  peri<^Ml  he  continiu-<l  to  ('oili'<'t 
msteriHls  for  his  "History  of  tlu-  Fn.sIi-wat.T 
FLilies."    He  formed  a  lithogrjiphie  establi.''h- 
inent  at  XeufchAtel,  where  tlio  plate;*  for  the 
atlas  of  this  work  were  ex«<Mite<i,  and  the 
prints  struck  otT  under  his  own  eye.  The 
great  expense,  however,  exhausted  his  pecu- 


niary resoiirci's,  .mid  he  not  only  foouil  it  im- 
jH>!isil>le  to  continiie  it  on  the  original  ]>hin,  but 
It  elitailod  upuli  hiui  a  heavy  deltt.  wliivh  <-Ost 
liiui  tint  Ijiliora  of  luauy  sul>se<|uent  yeurs  to 
]>iiy  iiff.  lu  the  elaborutiim  of  juinie  jtortions 
of  tlie  sutije'-t  he  \vi\*  as^i-ited  by  Karl  Vogt,  a 
Swins  naturalist,  di-'ttiU!Uislied  fur  hi»  zciil  and 
attuinnii'iitH  in  /oiilo^ry.  The  publication  of 
the  •' Fre.»li- water  Fi-ilie-«."  in  l«;t!i  "•In,  was 
fol|i>Weil  by  the  Xniiiinrliititr  Z<>nhiiii>-ii.t,  con- 
taitiing  an  onuuicraticui  of  all  the  ;;eiii'r.-t  in  the 
nninud  kin^dmii,  with  the  etymology  of  their 
mimes,  the  miines  of  those  who  tii-jit  proposed 
them,  the  dato  of  their  pu1l1i<■ution^  <V'c.  This 
work  Wtts  loundril  upiin  registers,  in  which 
.Xgatsdiz  entiTed  the  niiiiies  of  the  uniiiud*  ns 
tlu-y  »M'curre<l  in  his  studle-i.  They  Wi-re  then 
metlifMllcally  arraug<-d,  \\w  iiotneuclatiire  of 
each  clasd  being  f^idnuiltv-d  to  the  revisinn  t»f 
uatundists  distinguished  for  their  investigiLtious 
in  ea<-h  speciiil  branch.  Tliis  was  acK-oiupuuiiil 
by  another  exfcnsiw  and  itup<irfant  wurk.  the 
Jii>iHiiffiti'<i  Zoi>l":/l<i-  it  lT<"f"-jlir,  containing  a 
list  of  the  authors  iiientioUi'd  in  the  toDiier, 
with  nntices  of  their  writings.  This  work, 
liublishe<l  at  the  expense  of  the  Hay  society  in 
V'ngiand,  has  .ippcared  since  thv  author'--  r.?ii- 
dence  ill  the  I'niti'<l  Stat<  s,  wilh  etiii'iidationii 
and  additions  by  H.  Siriikland  and  ."sir  AV, 

Janliric,  in  4  laru'i  lavo  volimn-s. — From 

1k:i»'.  tt>  lis  I.")  ,\ga^siz  sjii'nt  luH  suiiiiiKT  vaca- 
tions among  the  .\lps,  cliictly  engaged  in  tho 
8tu<ly  of  tin'  glaciiTs  aud  the  geolngictd  phe- 
nomena llu-y  prisliiri'.  The  inilications  of 
their  greater  evten«ion  in  a  lonuer  jieriisl,  and 
the  traces  they  have  h-l1t  upon  the  •■lirface  of 
the  earth,  weri' cjiret'ully  tnlloiviHl  through  the 
countries  adjoining  .^wit/.erland,  as  well  us 
Kiigland,  Si'otl.'iiiit,  aiiil  I  is  land,  llefore  him, 
he  Sai]»iure.  Vcncf7,  Clmqientier,  and  uttiers, 
had  written  ujiou  t!ic  gla<  lei-s.  ami  the  distri- 
butinli  nf  IiowIiKts  (ivcr  the  v.ilicy  uf  S«  it/er- 
land.  l)e  Saussari-"s  tlicriry  uf  their  di^tri^llltioa 
referred  it  tii  the  ai  tion  i.f  water.  Tlie  ide.i 
of  glacial  agency  in  tr.in-pnrting  bowlders 
iipjHNirs  to  !ia\e  nriginiit.  il  aiiuuig  the  chamois 
hunter'',  who  had  noticed  the  fact  that  every 
year  huge  liiasst-s  of  roek  Were  nioVed  by 
glaciers  fnuii  their  original  positinii.  This 
idea  was  adopted  by  VeueiA  and  exteudisl  by 
<"!airpenlrer.  who  explained  the  <listrilii:lioli  nf 
the  bowl<lers  throughout  the  vjilley  «if  ^wit/er- 
hin'l.  aid  on  the  s!n|)e-<  of  llio  .Iiira,  by  tho 
extension  «if  irlaciers  beyond  their  piv*<.-nt 
limits  ill  a  fi inner  perio<l.  In  Isrii;  .\gas.siz 
visited  fhiirpenfier.  and  aciomj.nniol  him  to 
the  glacier  nf  the  I>iaMeri!s  where  he  saw 
the  actual  tralispi irtiitinii  of  the  IkiwIiJiTS  by 
till' glacier,  anil  tin'  rm:iidiiiu'  and  pulisliing  of 
the  pN-ks  at  it-.  .-iiUs.  These  obserxations 
removed  his  former  dnubt».  It  was  obv  ious 
that  Ktlch  an  accuiuulatioti  of  ice  as  would 
e-xt<'iiil  the  g!a<  i»-rs  I'nmi  the  Alps  to  the  .liira, 
covering  tlie  valley  of  Switzerland  to  the 
depth  of  nmretlian  •J.oho  teet,  would  rc.|uire  a 
dcprvssiuu  of  tLiujieraluru  which  must  havu 
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Wen  widely  felt,  producinir  Mmilar  phenonicns 
over  other  {Hirtumn  uf  the  eurtli'a  gurtiii'c ;  thut 
the  Dorlli  of  Kiirupe  niiiNt  liare  been  at  the 
Bonic  time  covered  with  a  similar  sheet  of  ice. 
Afrnoatz  first  unnoiincod  \xie  (i\twia\  theory  in  a 
discoiifiw  ileUvereil  before  the  Helvetic  society 
in  1837;  but  in  ortU-r  to  inresitifratc  tlie  facts 
more  thorou>;lily,  he  firgt  visitetl  raoet  of  the 
Alpine  irhu-terH,  and  Uien  eotuhlished  h'la  head- 
quarters on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  where  for 
ci^'lit  eonaeciitivc  siinuuers  ho  continue<l  the 
reMNirrhea  which  foniied  m>  lurxc  a  part  of  hiit 
ecientilic  Inliors  in  KnroiKi,  These  researclie* 
arc  embodied  in  two  works.  The  tirst,  entitled 
/UufltM  tur  Itf  tflacier*,  published  in  1840,  with 
plates,  contain.s  u  di»w-ription  of  the  (.'likcial 
phenomena  and  a  statement  of  tlie  author's 
vieWii  of  their  former  extent.  The  second, 
published  at  I'nri.s  in  1847,  under  tliu  title  of 
Sj/tfeme  glafiairr,  contains  an  account  of  the 
investigations  made  during  his  last  tivo  visits, 
184l-'4'),  uiHjn  the  nuHle  of  pnyreiw  of  the 
glaciers,  ami  is  ud  ompanietl  by  plates  and  a 
topographical  chart.  An  excellent  and  grajihic 
account  of  these  visit?*  and  researches  iit  given 
in  a  little  worli  by  his  companion,  Mr,  Edward 
Desor,  Kteunioim  et  trjimm  <h  M.  Ai/a/uu  rl  de 
$e*  fniiifMujnont  Je  roytujr  dtin*  Im  ijliirim  ft 
Ut  hitiit<»  reginut  lit*  Al/tet.  .Since  hi«  resi- 
dence in  the  Unite«l  States*,  Profesxir  Agatniiz 
has  occupied  hiiiis<-if  with  investigations  of  the 
distribution  of  the  howldera  and  the  smooth 
surface  of  beds  of  ro<-k  over  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  which  he  alw  attributes  to  the 
action  of  glaciers,  extending  from  the  noi-th. 
The  resulu  of  these  investigations  are  cliietly 
recorded  in  the  volume  containing  un  account 
of  an  excursion  to  Ixiku  Sui>erior. — From 
IS4(1  the  biography  of  Mr.  Agas^iz  belongs  to 
the  scientific  history  of  the  I'nited  States.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  arrive<l  in  Boston, 
from  I'aris.  The  object  of  his  visit  was.  in  the 
first  i)hice,  to  make  himself  faiuiliur  with  the 
natural  history  and  geology  of  this  country,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  minsion  suggested  U>  the  king  of 
Prussia  by  Alexander  von  Hunibohlt,  and  in 
the  s<-<-on<l  jilace  to  meet  an  invitation  from 
Mr.  John  Amory  Lowell  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  in  liostoii.  Kighteen  iriontlis  or  two 
yenrs  had  l>cen  allotted  to  the  first  task,  and 
am])le  means  were  pro\  ided  by  the  Trussiim 
government  for  that  purpose.  S<M>n  atU-r  his 
arrival  in  Roslon  Prof.  Aga^tsiz  deliv«retl  his 
first  course  of  Lowell  lectures,  consisting  of  o 
peneral  review  of  the  animal  kingtlom.  These 
lecture*  were  listened  to  by  auiliences  of  1  ,r>t»0  to 
2,000  hearers,  embracing  all  that  was  most 
cultivated  in  s<'ience  and  letters  in  the  wK'icty 
of  Hoston  and  the  vicinity,  hnme«liately  after- 
ward, by  special  request,  he  delivere<l  another 
course  upon  the  glaciers  and  the  phenomena 
Connected  with  their  former  jrrcater  extension. 
Jliiving  completcMl  these  labors,  he  visited  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  to  com- 
pare the  animals  of  the  tiorllieni  shores  with 
tliooe  of  the  more  soutlieru  latitudes  of  thist 


continent.  On  his  return  to  the  north  eoply 
in  the  summer  of  1847,  he  met  with  Prof.  A. 
I),  tiaohe,  su|icrintendent  of  the  United  States 
I  coast  survey.  Mr.  Bache  invited  him  to  avail 
I  himself  of  the  facilities  prc8cnte<l  by  the  oper* 
I  ations  of  the  coast  survey  for  the  further  proa- 
I  ecution  of  his  researches.  The  offer  was  so 
I  liberal  and  of  such  im{>ortancu  in  a  scientific 
I  point  of  view,  that  Agassiz  could  hardly  credit 
Ids  good  fortune;  and  upon  being  assured  tliat 
he  might  without  difiiculty  visit  at  will  every 
point  of  the  voiuA  in  tlie  well-equipped  cotut 
survey  \eiwols,  he  exclaimed  that  this  wuold 
decide  him  to  remain  to  the  end  of  his  days  ia 
the  United  States.  He  sj>ent  |iart  of  the  sum- 
mer of  IH47  on  board  tne  Bibb,  commanded 
by  Capt.  C.  H.  Davis,  on  the  coast  of  Nantuck- 
i  ct  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  The  iinme<liate  re- 
sult of  this,  and  a  second  cmise  along  the  some 
I  coast,  was  several  papers  upon  the  medusio  of 
I  Massachusetts,  and  u|)on  a  coral  found  near 
Holmes's  Hole.  In  the  same  simiraer  he  vis- 
ited, in  company  with  Mr.  J.  A.  LovelL,  Nutg- 
ara  falls  and  llie  White  Mountaiits.  I>nriiig 
the  next  three  winters  he  delivered  course*  of 
lectures  liefore  the  Lowell  institute  u^ion  com- 
parative embryology  and  the  succostuve  devel- 
opment of  the  animal  kingdom.  At  tlie  clow 
of  1847  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence  founded  th« 
scientific  school  in  Cambridge,  and  a  profeseor- 
sliiji  of  zojjlogy  imd  geology  was  ofl'ered  Mr. 
Agassiz,  which  he  accepteil,  after  having  ob- 
tained from  his  government  an  honorable  di«- 
cliarge.  He  entered  noon  his  duties  in  Cam- 
bridge in  the  s|iring  of  1H4n,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  academic  year  started  with  12  of  his 
pupils  u|Hin  a  scientific  exploration  of  the 
shores  of  Ijike  Sii|H;rior.  The  results  of  this 
I  journey  are  (Contained  in  the  voliuue  entitled 
"  Ijike  Suj»crior,""  the  narrative  part  of  which 
was  written  by  Mr.  J.  Kliot  Calnit,  together 
I  with  the  refwrts  of  the  lectures  the  j>rofef*or 
delivereil  at  the  close  of  each  day.  Dr.  J.  Le 
Conte  contributed  the  account  of  the  coleop- 
tera.  In  1848,  in  conjunction  with  I)r,  A.  A, 
(iould,  he  published  ••  Pcincinles  of  ZoOlngy," 
for  the  use  of  sch<H»ls  and  (-olli-ges.  From  tliat 
peritsl  Prof.  Agassiz  has  devoted  his  time  alter- 
nately to  teaching  and  making  original  in\  e^ti- 
gntions.  Besides  his  university  lectures  he  ha* 
delivered  in  the  winters  courses  of  lectures  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  while  cx|'lorin^ 
iu  natural  history.  In  tliese  excursions  h«;  has 
been  acconii>anied  by  assistants,  and  the  col- 
lections he  has  made  are  the  most  complete  ex- 
tant, embracing  the  whole  range  of  tlie  amiiiud 
kingdom.  In  this  manner  he  has  Iraversi'd  the 
country  from  Ijike  Superior  to  the  golf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  delivering  courses  of  lecturt-s 
in  Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleana,  St.  Ix>als 
Cincinnati,  and  niimy  other  places,  be*ides 
I  thtiso  already  mentione<l.  In  IWO  he  spt-nt 
the  winter  upon  the  reef  of  Florida,  in  the 
service  of  the  coast  survey,  ascertaininjf  the 
I  mode  of  growth  and  the  direction  of  tlie  in- 
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rreaae  of  the  reef.  In  the  following  summer 
he  explored  the  state  of  New  York  with  Prof. 
Junes  Hall,  and  afterward  he  visited  again  the 
most  important  looalities  with  his  pupils.  In 
1802  bo  accepted  a  profefldorshtp  or  oonipara- 
tire  anatomy  in  tlie  medical  college  of  Charles- 
ton. S.  C,  which  ho  retained  for  two  successive 
Tint^rs,  making  at  the  same  time  a  thorough 
itn<Ir  uftiie  marine  animals  of  that  coast,  and 
extending  his  excursions  to  Georgia  and  North 
CarDlma ;  but  finding  the  climate  injarious  to 
bis c«»ii-!itntion,  he  resigned  the  situation,  and 
retarncii  U>  reside  permanently  at  the  north. 
In  18G8  he  was  appointed  a  non-resident  ^ro- 
ffts»r  in  Cornell  university,  at  Ithaca^  N.  \ . — 
Since  1855  hi:*  attention  has  been  largely  de- 
voted to  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  col- 
lected in  these  explorations.  To  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  extent  of  his  collections,  it 
oodit  to  be  known  tliat  besides  his  own  efforts, 
IM  tiie  flarffltanoe  he  has  derived'  from  tlie 
viinnjr  men  accnnipanjing  him  everywhere,  he 
hsw  betn  much  assisted  by  the  friends  he  has 
made  in  every  state  during  his  ezcnrsion  ^  The 
follertions  embrace  also  tlie  western  coast ;  ho 
his  regularly  received  large  contributions  from 
California  through  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Thoina'*  (1.  Cary,  Jr.,  who  has  collected  for 
liim  txtcntiively  there.  The  results  of  all 
theiie  explorations  and  investigations  are  now 
pnhrwliiriLT  in  the  work  entitled  "Contributions 
I')  tlie  Naiiirul  History  of  the  United  States." 
Foar  volumes  oat  of  ten  of  this  extemivo  work 
Uve  already  pa-ssed  through  the  prc<'*.  Tlio 
•oil^ription  list  extends  to  the  uuexarnplod 
r.omher  of  3,000  names,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States;  a  magnificent  snpport  of  a 
purely  scientific  undertaking,  executed  on  a 
p^and  and  expensive  scale,  and  an  appreciation 
•f  the  lalxjrs  of  n  great  original  investigator, 
■>uch  as  has  never  before  been  exhibited  to  the  ' 
wwld.— Prof.  Agassiz's  eminence  aa  a  scientific 
man  wa*  early  recognized  in  Knrope.  In  1836 
i»e  was  electe«l  into  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
Psrisaiid  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  soon 
after  received  similar  honors  from  all  the  other 

Seat  learned  societies  in  Europe  and  Americ>a. 
ehss  received  from  the  aoaaemf  of  sciences 
in  Pari?  the  Monthyon  prize  for  experimental 
I  liT«ioI(v^y,  and  the  Cuvier  prize;  tlie  Wollas- 
ton  medai  from  the  geological  society  of  Lon- 
d'-n  ;  and  the  medal  of  merit  from  the  king  of 
PniA'ia.  lie  has  been  a  copious  contributor  to 
the  leading  ^^  icntific  joornab  of  Eorope  and 
ATiKrif-a,  niid  has  made  numerous  commnnica- 
tious  Ui  the  Icanied  socictien  of  wliioh  he  i.s  an 
•ctire  member*  In  the  United  States,  his  ac- 
tivity has  been  most  beneficial  in  tlie  American 
•cientific  association,  the  American  academy  of 
trts  tad  flcknces,  and  the  Boston  nataral  history 
"•riftv,  the  proceedings  and  tnmsactif>ris  of  all 
yf  which  have  been  constantly  enriched  from 
his  boondlen  resources.  He  %s  a  man  of  great 
phyncal  vitrnr.  but  his  constant  labors  have 
more  than  once  been  followed  by  imperative 
cdbfiBf  reit   Ilia  vaeatioiM  of  a  nataraUat 
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are  often  more  productive  than  the  term  time 
of  most  men,  and  science  lost  nothing  when  in 
the  winter  of  18<55  he  accepted  the  liberal  otfer 
of  a  Boston  merchant,  who  undertook  to  pro- 
vide for  the  entire  expenses  of  six  assistants 
and  the  transportation  of  specimens,  if  the  va- 
cation journey  should  be  to  Brazil.  The  labors 
of  his  youth  on  the  great  Brazilian  collections 
of  Spix  had  created  in  him  a  strong  desire  to 
study  the  fauna  of  this  region,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  1865,  he  started  on  an  expedition  whose 
results  are  seen  in  the  immense  collections  now 
stored  in  the  Cambridge  museum.  At  Rio  do 
Janeiro  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  em- 
peror and  received  all  posable  assistance  from 
the  Brazilian  government,  a  river  steamer  be- 
ing assigned  for  his  especial  use.  After  some 
time  devoted  to  excursions  in  the  environs, 
daring  which  he  settled  the  disputed  (|uestion 
of  the  existence  of  drift  ]>henomena  in  thu 
southern  hemisphere,  he  sailed  for  Parfi,  and 
thence  ascended  the  Amazon  to  Tabatinga 
on  the  Peruvian  frontier.  Here  the  party 
divided,  and  while  Agassiz  went  down  (he  river 
again,  stopping  at  Ega  or  Teti^,  Manaos,  and 
other  points,  to  pursue  his  researches  into' 
the  ichthyology  of  tlie  region,  some  of  his 
assistants  continued  the  explorati(m  of  the 
upper  waters.  Ketuming  to  Kio  after  a  year's 
aoMoioe,  he  made  aome  mtereating  excursions 
among  the  Organ  mountains,  and  in  .Inly. 
18GG,  sailed  for  the  United  States.  The  narra- 
tive of  this  jonmey,  written  mainly  by  Mrs. 
Agassiz,  was  published  in  1H<1«;  and  one  of  his 
!Ls,siBtant8  two  years  later  puhlishe<l  the  geolo- 
gical report  of  the  survey.  Since  his  return 
from  Brazil  Agassiz  has  made  a  sliort  excur- 
sion to  tlie  Kocky  mountains.  His  arduous 
labors  in  extending  the  museom  of  compara- 
tive zfxilosry  at  Cambridge  have  again  sliown 
him  the  need  of  rest;  and  early  in  December, 
1871,  he  started  on  a  voyage  around  Cape 
Ilonv  in  the  coast  sun-cy  steamer  llassler,  in 
company  with  several  other  nien  of  science. 
The  results  of  this  voyage,  undertaken  for  deep- 
sea  dredging,  have  already  proved  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  study  of  o<  cauic  fauna\ 
— The  inftnenoe  of  Agassiz  upon  the  scien- 
tific development  of  the  United  States  has 
been  j)rofound  and  far-reaching.  He  has 
called  into  enefgatie  aotkm  the  minds  of  a 
large  body  of  young  men  of  science,  who  are 
laboring  in  every  field  of  investigation  witli  the 
enthusiasm  he  has  inspired  in  we  metboda  he 
has  taught,  and  whose  faithful  study  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  works  since  published 
by  the  master. 

AGATE  (from  the  nvar  A rh a nowDiriUo,  in 
Sicily,  near  which  it  was  found),  one  of  the  mod- 
ificatums  in  which  silica  presents  itself  nearij 
in  a  state  of  purity,  deposited,  not  crystalline, 
but  massive  and  slightlv  transparent.  Agate, 
onyx,  ohakedony,  earaeiian,  aara,  ehrysoprase, 
and  many  others  are  but  varieties,  ditlcring 
only  in  external  form  and  appearance  from 
each  other,  <tf  the  one  fionilj,  qnaitc  "When 
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otlu-r  in;!To<!icnt8,  as  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron, 
art'  I'liuiid  a.iewK.-tatcHl  with  the  xilit-ti,  it  a|>]H>ar!t 
tliat  their  prifwnce  in  nevt-r  in  iin.v  tixwl  nro- 
portion,  and  is  tlierefuro  retrarded  a«  acciden- 
tal. A^mtes  are  dititin^iiihed  from  tlie  other 
varii'tiefl  l>y  tlie  vuinx  <il'  dititTvut  Nliade.t  of 
color  which  Iravenm  the  Htone  in  i>arallel,  con- 
centric layers,  otU>n  lut  thin  as  to  number  60  or 
niurc  in  an  incli.  When  thexo  Ktri|K'i^  aller- 
n»t<Hl,  an  (>|ia(|Ue  hand  witli  one  tran.Hi>arent<, 
tlie  stone  was  culled  onyx,  from  a  fancied  re- 
eeiuhlance  to  the  alteniating  lines  upon  tlic 
tinker  nail,  froiii  the  (ireek  ifiv;.  The  tiuMlem 
distinction  lietween  agate  an<l  onyx  refors  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  stone  may  he  cut  ; 
when  Vertical  to  the  atratilicatioa,  mi  h»  to 
allow  Htri|H-!«  or  liimdM,  it  ii«  railed  agate;  and 
tlie  Ninie  ntone,  if  cut  parallel  with  the  strata, 
is  tcnnetl  onyx,  and  forms  the  material  of  tlie 
true  cameo.  The  veins  of  the  agate  are  no 
douht  pHKlucwl  hy  successive  deiKisition  of  one 
layer  of  silicious  matter  upon  another,  intro- 
duced in  a  suhlimated  or  soluble  fonn  into  the 
cavities  of  die  riK-kit,  where  the  aipites  are  non- 
found.  These  rocks  are  mostly  amy^aloids, 
tJie  cavities  of  which  are  filled  by  a  variety  of 
minerals.  As  the  rock  disiutegrat«s,  or  wears 
away  hy  the  action  of  atmospheric  a^cenciea, 
the  hard  nodule«  of  agate  drop  out,  and  are 
then  found  upon  tlie  surface,  or,  as  is  fre^juenily 
tlie  case,  strewn  along  a  sea  lieach  or  in  the 
beds  of  mountain  streams.  Externally  they 
are  rough,  and  exhibit  no  appearance  of  their 
beautiful  veined  structure,  which  is  ex|MiMed  on 
breaking  them,  and  still  more  perfi'ctly  alU-r 
polishing.  The  largest  nodules  seldom  exceed 
n  fcKit  in  diameter.  Variou-s  processes  arc 
adopted  for  in<-reasing  the  lustre  and  height- 
ening «ir  darkening  the  colors  of  agates.  They 
are  t>oile<l  in  oil,  or  kept  in  wann  honey,  and 
then  dropped  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  lay- 
era  being  unci|UMlly  porou-s  the  Blworb»'<l  car- 
iMinAceoiis  matter  become*  charred  and  blwk- 
cned  by  the  acid,  and  the  white  stripes  imnt-n- 
ctrable  to  the  oil,  ap|K-ar  clearer  and  hrigiiter 
by  the  contrast,  Agate.«  are  thus  made  to  as- 
sume the  onyx  character,  which  is  desired  by 
the  lapidary  for  the  production  of  cameos  and 
intaglios,  in  imitation  of  the  anti<|ue  scui]>tured 
gems.  In  these  the  figures,  whether  in  relief 
•r  intaglio,  ure  of  a  dirter(^t  color  from  the 
iround.  Digestion  for  a  few  weeks  in  hydroj'lilo- 
ric  acid,  kept  at  a  moderate  bent,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful olear  yellow  color  to  the  streak*  that  were 
hebxre  a  dirty  brown.  Stones  of  a  reddish  hue 
are  greatly  improved  in  brilliancy  of  color  by 
first  thoroughly  drying  them  for  weeks  in  oven.s 
tluiti  dipping  in  sulphuric  ncld,  heating  to  full 
red  heaU  and  aflerwanl  slowly  cooling.  The 
changes  that  take  place  in  both  these  iinM-esNes 
are  ujion  the  oxide  of  in>n,  which  is  the  color- 
ing matter.  They  may  suggest  other  modes  of 
producing  other  analogous  etTcct*. — Though  the 
vttrietie*  of  agate  arc  mostly  very  common  min- 
erals in  Uiis  country,  as  well  a»  in  the  old  world, 
tboM  localities  otily  are  of  interest  which  have 


long  been  famous  for  their  production,  and 
which  still  furnlnli  all  the  agates  r(.H|uired  by 
commerce.  The  value  of  the  stones  de|i«Dd« 
\  u|)on  the  work  put  upon  them,  which  from 
their  extreme  hardness  is  very  laborious,  ind 
in  the  Kt'ulpturi-d  geiiM  re<iuires  tlie  great**! 
patience  and  skill,  ^^uch  operations  are  not 
yet  intrtxluced  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
agates  f<mnd  everywhere  accompanying  tlic 
traji  rocks  meet  n<i  demand  except  from  s|»(xi- 
men  hunters.  The  principal  works  for  cut- 
ting and  {Kilishing  agat4>B  are  at  Oberstein,  a 
small  town  not  far  frtmi  .Mavence,  in  soutli 
Germany.  Here  are  numerous  water  raill< 
running  tlio  coarse  stones  for  grinding  doan 
the  surface  of  the  agates,  and  the  wheel*  ol" 
soft  wood  on  which  they  are  polislied  with  tit- 
powder  of  tripoli,  foimd  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  made  into  triuketa,  cups,  sc&la,  rings, 
handles  for  swords,  knives  and  Ibrkn.  and  snuill 
mortars  for  grinding  very  hard  substance*  us«'d 
by  chemists. — Moss  agate,  or  Moclia  stone,  u 
gntyish  white  or  brownish  yellow,  with  pe- 
culiar markings  of  dark  metallic  oxide,  sasoni- 
ing  varied  fanciful  foniis.  l.andsca|iea,  trew, 
mosses,  and  animals  have  been  traced  in  th« 
lines  formeil  by  the  arbore^-ent  depiisit  of  Ui* 
foreign  mineral,  chiefly  oxides  of  iron  or  raan- 
gauese.  The  numerous  silicious  springs  of 
our  western  territory,  at  no  distant  uate.  have 
protluced  these,  now  generally  known  as  Kocky 
mountain  agates,  some  of  which  are  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  wonderful  resemblance, 
rivalling  lliost,*  in  the  museums  of  Euro|ie  that 
for  ages  have  excite<l  the  mlmiration  of  the  curi- 
ous. )lany  of  the  latter,  however,  are  such  r»- 
niarkable  likenes.»es,  that  they  must  be  regarded 
as  exceedingly  ingenious  works  of  art.  One  io 
the  Hritisli  museum  presents  a  likeness  of  tiie 
iKH't  Chaucer;  another  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mark  in  Venice  represents  a  king's  head  witL 
a  diadem.  I)e  Boot.,  in  his  treatise  IM  Grm- 
mi*,  dewribes  one  which  represt-nts  the  figur* 
of  a  bishop  with  his  mitre,  placed  in  the  centi# 
of  a  perfect  circle,  Hy  turning  the  stone  • 
little  another  figure  appears,  and  turned  still 
further  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  u<: 
seen.  Pliny  mentions  one  belonging  to  I'vr- 
rhuB,  in  which  were  pictured  the  nine  nl^!«t•^ 
with  their  projK'r  attributes,  and  Apcillo  in  the 
middle  of  the  figure  playing  on  the  harp, 
While  nature  has  formed  remarkable  coim-i- 
denccB  of  resemblance,  yet  the  credulous  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  stone  engnivcra.  from 
the  ITitli  century  to  our  own  day.  by  engrav- 
ing a  device  en  a  soft  chalcedony,  with  a  uni- 
form depth  of  cutting,  and  staining  the  stofitf 
as  before  described  ;  then  grinding  otf"  the  sur- 
face to  the  depth  of  their  cutting,  leaving  Uio  i 
sttme  smooth,  but  showing  stain  where  the  eo-  | 
graved  lines  had  been.  The  same  means  were  i 
used  to  heighten  natural  marks,  as  well  as  the  | 
more  legitimate  mode  of  curving  or  waving  the 
surface,  so  as  to  erase  or  bring  out  desired  fea-  ^ 
turea. — Agate  frequently  oiH-urs  as  a  gi-ode.  or  i 
liullow  nodule,  explained  by  the  theory  of  go* 
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mtorin;;  a  nlicions  iiolution.  Chan;;o  ■>(  t'  l-i- 
perature  and  proswure  account  for  tin'  rr..>- 
talline  inU'rior.  and  the  variou*  «tratu  .ut  >  \ 
dentlj  a^nn'ef^tions,  nsually  concentrii .  Tli.' 
viiDsof  color  are  eometimefl  noljjroDiil.  «  li-  n. 
from  ri-soinlilancc  to  the  anj;li-it  of  a  Imi-Ti  — , 
it  m  railed  fortitication  a^ti*. 

IGATHl,  Salat,  a  Christian  martyr  <>r  I'l!  r 
mo.    Hvr  beauty  attriu^ting  the  attciithiH  i>\ 
t^tiiotiana^  tlie  pa^ran  governor  of  Si-  iU.  Ii.- 
nude  overtures  to  her.    Enraged  at  tin  ir  r-- 
jection,  he  subjected  her  to  tljo  most  vr-\>  \  v-r- 
tore*,  and  utie  died  in  priwn,  FeU.  5,  2.M. 

IGlTHlBrillDfS,  or  AtnUhsrthws  a  tlr  -  L  l'.- 
oeriphifiil  writer,  a  native  of  Cnidos  i;i  A'-iit 
Mimtr,  will)  HoiirLihed  alMiiit  \A0  K.  < ' ,  jtiii] 
•a»  frnanlian  to  one  of  the  kinfts  of  EL'vpt  il'.p 
in?  Uia  minority.  Of  his  nnmeron»  wcirl.^.  rn-.'- 
menCd  of  a  desicription  of  tlie  Erythr:.  •x-ti 
jlone  remain. 

iGlTHIRCinJS,  an  Athenian  artist  of  (!<■  i  irly 
p»rt  of  the  i'ltli  century  B.  0.,  Haid  to  U.t\-- 
Trnted  scene  painting,  and  to  have  |i  i'i>.t".|  ^ 
vene  for  ..fischylns.  Scene  paintinf;  w  i  -.  Ii  »vt  - 
CTer,  not  generally  used  until  the  tiifi-  "l"  ^ii- 
plioclta. 

ICITHIiS,  a  Byzantine  irriterof  the  i  *>  <  >  d 
tnrv.  gomamed  SeholaMticiw  on  accoiiii'  •  i'  i  ^- 
e'iteiuive  legal  knowUnJ-re,  lM>rn  in  Mvriii;i,  i-i 
A>ia  Vlinor.  lie  received  his  early  cdiir;if  i,>ii  .it 
Ak'xandria,  and  in  {>i!>4  went  to  Conat:iiir':ii<i|>t<-. 
nrfiere  he  practijied  as  an  advo<-Bte  luid  •.•.  ••n  r— 
D  wn  M  a  poet  and  historian.  Of  Uih  >\  l  i'ih'.;'. 
a*ioiit  80  poems  are  extant,  as  well  a«  a  I  i^li-ry 
of  the  government  of  Juistinian,  wltieli  v. In- 
t  ■DJi.'d  for  acontinuotion  of  I'rocopiiw.  I»  v.'.-.« 
drst  pithlished  in  15s»4,  and  afterward  vw*'  '.  i  - 
l>  I'lr's  ftint-ndrnents  in  1828. 

luArUOfLES,  a  Syracii!«an  advenlvr  r  .ri>i 
military  de«pot.  died'in  289  B.  C.   IIi-  v  i- 
*in  of  a  potter  in  tlio  Sicilian  town  of  I'li.  -i.-i  •. 
wi  exile  from  southern  It4»ly,  an<l  in  «-.i'!y  lii'' 
irorked  at  lii.-'  father's  traiJe,  then  I"-  i-n.- 
a  leader  of  banditti,  and  afterward  u  ^ijiju  r 
unilor  Daman,  a  prominent  Synicuikiii,  wit'i 
wtiom  he  subsequently  served  at  a  chil'  iri  ii  itr 
ewnmander  of  1,000  men,  in  the  war  w  ■ili  A 
ri^.'ntum.    On  the  death  of  Damas  A-,;  ii  hh'I. 
injrried  hia  widow,  and  thereby  beiMMi.  mi. 
of  the  wealthiest  citizi'ns  of  tiyracn-.'  W- 

olitsined  an  ascendancy  in   the  dv-ii  r:tii' 

pirty.  Was  twice  driven  into  exile,  I'll  n-- 
liiriied,  and  after  terrible  bloixlshed  b.  i-.tin.' 
ftit4KrBt  of  Syracuse  in  817  B.  f.  |t.li> 
WvTe  abulished,  and  the  propt>rty  of  iN-  ri'  .'i 
wiis  contiscuted  and  distributed  amon/  t  !••  |».'/i 
I'e.    He  aimed  to  drive  the  CarthagiiiMii^  i>  ir 
■>f  Sicily,  and  annex  the  whole  ishiinl  vi  t'.i> 
Ut.'  of  Syracuse;  hut  he  was  defi  .i  I 
ihinilcar.  the  Corthatrinian  governor,  ii.  ic 
lii  ra,  and  shut  up  in  Syra«'U«e  on  the  hin  I  si.l.', 
T.ic  S'a  being  open  to  him,  he  carried  il.-  W  iir 
in!j-»  Africa  in  810,  burnt  liis  ships  on  l  itiiliiii.'. 
and  obtiiined  many  successes  over  th<-  <  ariliu- 
paian  troops  and  cities.    The  suhji'i :  .•illi.'^ 
of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  revolted,  headed  l-y 


•i.n»«  rt".l  '-iiy  111' .\LTi_"  rii  im.  iiU'l  phnMl  r'li  in- 
!•«  |\i->  iiiidi-r  cieiriiiiM'l  I'f  1  iiii'iiT;ili-N  :i  Syru- 

•'ii"!iM  iinck.    Alm'!  i<  -  lii:rrir'l  IkiIih-,  l>iit 

iii-liivv.d  iii-tliiik:;  (|i'ii»iu  ill  Sicily,  mii]  r>'- 
:iiftici|  111  .\lri' ;i,  wbcr--  In-  I'l'  ilnl  lii<  iriMtps 
iiiiiliiii<:-  IVmiii  uiirii  iif  |>:i,\.  lti><  i l>i.|ii«':iiv 
•^Wr'ii  iiiiii.  I»<  t.  ,il»  i3  by  ilii-  ( ':irll>.i:;iiiiiiu«,  he 
iiirl  u'.-  -Mtiwrli  -I  itfthi-  i-o  i't.  Kiixiiij  f'lr  Jinny 
;  i  I'Hi'',  ii'ii  f'li'  ii'i-if  i""7i.  'i'tii'  -i'ti«-  Wife 
•M  lu'lii  .-ilid  IJI.I--V  r<-il  by  tin-  Jr<iii|i.,  n  Im  ll>,'ii 
lii:i'li  li'l'iii->  u  ilb  till' ( 'iirtliiiL'iiii.'iiiv  A^Mlb'i 
I'l'-.  i  MMii.  'l  t"  >i'"iiy,  iit.id'-  |"','i' w'lli  r'u' 
( ';irlli  ciriiiiti-.  ttirri- d  h:«t  '•lu  rjii  v  ii_Miiis|  [!u. 

I  i'.  iilf.  r-.  il>  l'''.ll''>l   llirlll.  I'')l"  lli  r'  'I   I  ii-ll*;illi|!. 

;il!cr 'li''y  li.id  l.i'-'l  ib>xvu  il»  ir  Jirm-  I'li  |'I''i"ii'-h' 
iif  iiiirn— ly,  jiii'l  t'Mf'-v  I iltiiM  iMif.  Iiitii  111-  -i-r- 
viiv.  II''  U'  Vl  !••  I  Mil  l"'>l  !iii  .Aji.'iilii'ti 
M.-jiiii-t  liritlil  III   ImI.».  i:ilil  till'  l.i|':iri 

i-l;iti<|i  'iiidiT  i-otilriliilliiiii.  lii.i'li'  hitn-i  if  ni:!'"- 
r- r  lit' < 'r'iti>:i;<  <«i  tl><  p' i:ili>':l:i.  iin-l  ii:>'i  ii>I- 
\.iiii'.-il  f.ir  I'lAanl  ni'i^inL'  .""iiily  In  ii  ^.'I'.Mt 
l..i%;il  |"W  -r  >»  lu-li  III'  'Wx-il. 

H.ini:»\.  M  tr.iiTH-  ["I'  t  «f  Ali  i'm,  !i  Iri.  nd 

I'f  Kiiri|>|i|<-'..  bi.r'i  iibollt  117  I?.        liicd  :;bmit 

jiMi.    II.-  tii-^1  ilntdi  ilic  tri>iitii|>  I  in 

II'".     Ar!-irii;''Tiitv'i  i-ii!ii'iil.->  lii-  nii'ci  laiiniis, 

"ll'l    bl  i'i'.-.    illlil   oil    I'll'    -!.i;/v   ill  il   «  i>l:i:.|l'.4 

•  li' ".    I':.it<»  iii;'l  .\i'i-i'iil.'  ^;"ii'->  "'  II  I'f  Ii'h 

iif-,  b'jl  Lill'T  n'lii.irk-  iSc  ii.i)>l,  I.iiiiimihi 
-MirJt  I'f  I'i-  Iriji'dii-  ii-  ii  ?ii  l!i.'  u.-ur 
oflli.'  /iiii'ii'iil  <lr.itii:i  \Mt»  ill  |.:ii  t'liJ  lie  «.iit 
niMi  li'iripi'li  -  ti»  i!i.-  V.irfli'iii.iii  i  "iirr  iii  !  '7, 
inl  i!  bi-.-il'iflb'  in  I  in'  I'.il.n  •  tit'  Ui'iL*  .\^•l•ll^- 
I  lu*.    III!'  'liii'i'T  *v li"i'';i  .Vuitttiii'i  riiw  f'l '  I'i- 

•  ''ttl':'  il'>^  ilrilll  I'ic  \ii'1iif-_»  W  ,l»  lil.l.l.'  bs  1*1.1*11 

•  •Ti<>)niU\i-r'>  iif  Ili-"  "^^ iii|M>-i'ni.  <>l  Li-" 
«Pit  |ij«   .1    I'       ti'.ii'ill' lit-^   iill'.y   :i:'i'   1  .1  ,iit 

\i  i  I  ill. I  .V.Atiii'tt  tb--  h  rii  1'*"  .-i  I'li'l'i- 

-ii|'"iii'.il  tiiiu  l. 

t4>Ur...-i      nii    oV  J.!  ilM-i  i.l'  I;  .|.'i  .K.i 

,.,••//.'. ./.i.',.r.  k:|i>«M  -I"  .\l|i'  '•I'-.lll  l.l'i.  «.  I  II'- 
|il.i!i(  lu'ii  III.  i->  ji  1  iri  |i'  111  •till'.  iTi'C'.  ll' -li.v 
i.  ii»i<,.  lilt. '11  7  ti'  I'l  i/i.  li' »  liitiu'  iiii'l  •"•  7 
l.ii  ll*-*  IliK  k  lit  till'  'ii-^'.  :;i'ii«  i'i_'  I'll  till'  1i>]t 
»'f  .1  •li'iri.  tt'i'iily  iniiik.  I'l  ml  111;  iI.»tt.'-<.  in  a 
\"tf^.  1<  riiiiii-il,  vv.imly  -|'iri'.  'I  'iitc  .iiv  .s.  xc- 
i:il  -..Jill  but  tild*  i.fH'  in  •  I  !«|ii'.  i.il  (tiOii'i'. 
I'll.-  //..t.t.-.  .1  «.i r/.'.'h'i.  Aili''''i''iilt  ;d>M'  ii".ll,i| 
H'.or'i-i/  in  Sk'iIIi  Anii-ri'  ii  iiti-l  •.>.:''./'  in  Mrs- 
ii'iii,  h:i<  )« -li'irl  «'vliii  |rii-:J  ^!.-jii.  t.  ri!it|i.i*i?iL' 
III  ll  lir-ll.i"  1  liKi  f  111'  li  il'd,  i-:ii.  -.''ill.*. 
»!i  irp-jmillt- 1|,  blti'-!  -i'-i  I'H  l.-iv.-,  A  I'  ll  <■!' 
ttlii.'li  livi-  I'll  iii.iiiy  ..1  |i|,i:  inr  {.•«• 

buM'  Wllbi  T  'l  "I  1  11  ll|i'  |'I;il  t   li  i'i  .in'l'nl  III 

IN  m:iliiri'y.    Ii  :-  i  ii«i|iii.ir  crii-r  i.'r.l  thi.* 

.■•(!v  itC'  111--,  .'it  till'  .  VIiiniTI"'!  n|  .1  liUti'lrni 
y  .r*.  M  !ii-H  til.  Iii'i'  llnWiT".  .iinl  iii.'.i'.ii  li-'i 
il-in.liifit.  *i  I  II'  :l«  il-  ^l^lll"l  --I'll-  1-  i^  r.'f.  rni- 

'"I.  |.ir  .iiiiiiin'r « •  III  iiy  Tbi-  Am- nr.ni  ;i|im' 
i"i.  " 'll  )b>'  iii'ri'i.l  ii|'  i'*  '  i"iiiii.r  tii  nt  iti.ri'y, 
:i  "  iir.rii'jr  til  Ihi'  ri'iri'Mi  in  M  bi' h  ll  :'r  nv<. 
Ii  ..rti  I'l  t,i  7'l  vi  ur-'.  Ill  Imt  rliiilri:.  H,  o'lu  "W  l-H* 
l'-(^iinM''  111  \',*  i.ij'i'l  il'-w-',i'|iiii.  11'.  it  ::ii<w« 
'|  ii'  kl>.  iiii'l  1-  irl,»  iiK.iiti''  if^  ji.-rr-  i'l  ^ttiti .  Iti 
I'.ilib-r  i  i'-miri. wiirr«'  it  ftihix.iti-d  .i- 
1-  i.'i.-,  it  .'•■«  :i  !■•  'I'liri  ;l.i'  t.ili  jn  rn-il  |  i'r.:i!.irl; 
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assigned  to  it  before  it  has  attained  its  rnatn- 
rity.  tM>  soon  as  it  dfK!«  m>,  it  Hend.i  forth  a 
ett'tn  40  fwst  in  heijilit,  which  juiIr  ont  nnrncr- 
OUB  branches,  forming  a  cjlindrical  pymmld  of 


AfSTC  (AnMilcui  Alor). 


pprfeot  sjmmetry,  each  crown*^!  with  a  plu«ter 
of  (TToenish -yellow  flowers,  which  continue  in 
perfi>*t  bloou)  for  several  months.  But  at  wliat- 
cver  period  of  the  plant's  existence  this  occurs, 
it  is  never  repeated ;  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fall, 
the  jiliint  withers  and  dies.  Th&  natural  hubi- 
tut  of  the  American  aloe  is  the  whole  inter- 
tropic^  region  of  America,  in  which  it  flour- 
ishes from  tho  sandy  plains  on  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  table  lan*ls  of  the  niountnins,  at  a 
heifiht  of  »,0«0  to  10,000  feet.  In  England, 
tlie  United  States,  and  France,  it  is  a  tender 
greenliouse  plant;  but  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  the  Barbary  states,  it  i.s  [K-rfectly  natural- 
ized.— Tho  American  aloe  is  applied  to  many 
uses.  From  its  sap,  drawn  from  incisions  in 
its  stem,  is  made  pulque,  a  fermented  litjuor 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Mexicans;  and  from 
that,  again,  is  distilled  an  anient  and  not  dis- 
agreeable, although  singularly  doleterioas  sjnrits 
known  as  rino  meteal.  A  course  sort  of  thread 
is  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves,  known  as 
tho  pita  flax.  Tho  dried  flower  stems  consti- 
tute a  thatch  which  i*  perfectly  impervinns 
to  the  heaviest  rain.  From  an  extract  of  the 
leaves  balls  are  manufactured  which  can  bo 
made  to  lather  with  water  like  soajt;  and  from 
tho  centre  of  tho  stem,  split  longitudinally,  a 
substitute  is  obtained  for  a  hone  or  razor  strop, 
which,  owing  to  the  particles  of  silica  which 
form  one  of  its  constituent^  has  the  property 
of  speedily  bringing  steel  to  a  fine  edge. 

AGDE  (anc.  AffatAa),  a  city  of  southern 
France,  department  of  IlCrault,  05  m.  W.  of 
Marseilles;  pop.  in  186)'.,  0,580.  It  lies  a  short 
distance  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  ll^ranlt,  into  which  tho  Lon- 
gncdoo  canal  (canal  du  Midi)  flows  at  this  point. 


'  Tho  town  is  entirely  built  of  basaltic  Java  from 
a  neighboring  mountain.  It  is  tlie  seal  of  ecu- 
siderable  trade  with  Italy,  Sj>ain,  and  Africa. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  (^«r 
seilles)  about  590  B.  C.  Alaric  II.,  king  of  (be 
Visigoths,  lield  a  council  here  in  500. 

AVE,  any  particular  period  in  the  existence 
of  organic  beings,  of  collective  humanity,  t<( 
nations,  or  of  the  globe.  The  age  of  the  world 
has  lK>en  variously  computed  by  geologista,  bat 
nothing  positive  is  known  of  the  real  length  of 
time  allotted  to  each  period,  so  strongly  markeii 
by  changes  in  the  structure  of  its  crust,  and  in 
the  fomis  of  animals  and  plants  which  have  left 
fdssil  traces  of  their  existence.  Many  period* 
of  inorganic  change,  and  numerous  matalioB^ 
of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  of  life,  are  knovn 
to  have  occurred  upon  our  globe  l)efore  lh< 
slightest  trace  of  man  ap|H-tirs  upon  its  cnul : 
and  hence  it  is  inferred!  that  human  life,  com- 
pared with  the  inferior  forms  of  animal  *n<i 
vegetable  life,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Tho  itge  of  the  world,  then,  has  two  distinrt 
bearings,  one  referring  to  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  earth  in  its  cosmological  and  getilogini 
existence,  the  other  to  the  origin  and  histon 
of  man  and  of  society  upon  its  surface.  Certain 
periods  remarkable  for  some  particular  dercl- 
opment  in  the  life  and  jirogress  of  tho  race,  <'r 
of  a  nation,  are  distinguished  by  particuUr 
names,  such  as  the  golden  age,  the  sih  er  ag(, 
the  copper  or  the  brazen  age,  and  the  iron  ago 
of  heathen  mythology,  the  AuguMan  age  of  tht 
Roman  empire,  the  Elizabethan  age  of  Enghith 
history,  and  the  age  of  steam  and  iron  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  own  time.  (See  A<!E«.) — The  lifeof 
man  has  been  divided  into  seven  ages  by  Sbake- 
sjH-are,  and  into  four,  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight, 
by  men  of  science.  Some  make  fonr  distinrt 
periods  onlv,  such  as  infancy,  youth,  matarity. 
decline ;  others  follow  more  closely  each  physi 
ological  transition,  and  divide  existence  into 
infancy,  childhood,  boyhoo<l  or  girlhood,  odo- 
lesccnce,  virility,  maturity,  decline,  and  old  agt 
or  second  childlKMHl.  The  most  natural  divi* 
ions  are  those  which  distinguish  the  ascending 
the  culminating,  and  the  declining  periods  o( 
life.  Each  of  these  may  l>e  further  sulKliride** 
according  to  physiological  changes  which  mark 
tho  transitions  from  one  period  to  another 

'  Infancy,  childhcMxl,  and  boyhood  or  girlhood 
mark  the  first  stage  of  ascending  progress  froo 
birth  topulR'rty;  youth,  adolescence,  and  man- 
hood or  womanluKMl  mark  the  second  ,»tag:e  of 
ascent  in  the  growth  and  evolution  of  tb< 
powers  of  life;  virility  may  be  applii-d  to  tb» 
cnlminating  period ;  and  tlie  descending  »t«gvi 
of  maturity  and  decline  might  well  be  mhfVi 
into  lesser  and  marked  periods  of  transi- 
tion, as  are  the  two  ascending  stages.  Infancy 
applies  to  the  first  two  years  of  life,  durinj 
which  the  first  complete  set  of  teeth  is  dcvel 
oped ;  childhood  totnc  age,  between  2  and  7  ot 
8,  when  the  first  teeth  are  shi'tl,  and  a  mort 

'  complete  set  replaces  them;  boyhood  and  girl 
hood  from  7  to  14  or  15,  the  average  time  of 
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I  pabcrty,  which  forms  a  marked  trtuuition, 
Mag  the  fint  general  phase  of  ascending 
projrress.  IToro  youth,  prnperljr  defined,  bt-^-'ins, 
and  Usta  until  the  ugc  of  20  or  21,  when  the 
pbvaeal dev<^opment  becomes  complete;  the 
VoUBira  firmly  set  in  all  their  part»;  the  mind 
Vliboinoreor  less  developed;  und  the  Hoxes 
baTe  attained  minority  "  in  social  life.  Ado- 
lescence is  applied  to  the  first  period  of  adult 
life,  from  21  to  28,  and  manhood  to  the  riper 
{triud.  from  28  to  B5  or  86.  The  calminatms 
p^eriod  of  ph  vfiical  and  mental  force  combined 
isteraied  virility,  and  this  may  vary  in  dilfer- 
^at  individuals,  some  waxing  feebler  soon, 
•jfLile  others  retain  all  their  vigor  from  36  to 
4-t.  Tlie  body  then  begins  to  lose  its  energy, 

i  lib]  in'adoally  declines  through  the  descending 
periods  of  maturity  and  old  age.  The  mind 
may  gtill  retain  its  pow^er.  and  even  acquire 
more  knowledge  and  expenenoe,  bat  tiie  body 

j   w'Jl  not  maintain  so  vigorous  an  exercise  of 

I  thoagbt  and  nervous  action  as  in  former  years. 
Tite  rabdivisions  of  desoendlag  life  are  not  so 
■'.-'tni.'ly  marked,  apparently,  as  those  of  the 
^iMvodin^^  phases ;  but  in  woman^s  life  there  is 
a  critical  period  called  **the  change  of  life,** 
corresponds  inversely  to  that  of  puberty. 
The  oapability  of  child-bearing  begins  with  one 

I  andcDds  with  the  other.  The critical  period,'* 
however,  i*  not  fixed  as  that  of  jmbtTty. 
With  aome  it  occurs  at  40  or  42,  while  with 
fldkmiteztaids  ezoeptionallftoSQ,  68,  or  60, 
isi  in  some  rare  instance:^  still  later,  the  aver- 
<ct;  being  45.  Thia  period  of  sterility  is  leas 
marked  and  regular  m  man  than  in  woman. 
Wtijtt'vt^r  be  tlie  length  of  the  dL'Scending 
yhm  of  life  in  different  individaala.  the  ascend- 
iflf  periods  are  nearly  unifbnn  in  their  average 
'Inntion.  The  female  sex  is  usually  more 
Keoodoos  than  the  male,  and  women  average 
l««fer  liTee  than  men;  Dot  that  is  probably 
bH<-aQse  they  are  less  exposed  to  accident  and 
<ia&ger  in  tlie  common  coarse  of  things,  for  the 
atraoe  eaaes  of  old  age  recorded  are  more  no- 
mrm«  in  males  than  females. — Individuals  be- 
fdou)  iegaiij  qnaMed  for  certain  acta  at  given 

:  a«e%  and  these  vary  in  different  eoantriei  ao» 
"rdins  to  the  laws  and  institutions.    A  child 

^         10^  years  of  age  ia  not  amenable  to  the 

I  livt  of  England  for  aerioaa  offenoes;  the  pa- 
^'■n'A  are  responsible  for  its  aetion<«  in  minor 
ciuoi.  Above  that  age  the  offender  is  reapon- 

I  sUe,when  deemed  competent  to  diatingaiah 
'>'tivcen  right  and  wrong.    The  age  of  14  i.s 

I  lixed  by  the  civil  law  as  the  age  of  criminal 

I  rapduibUity ;  capital  punishment,  however, 
f  M  inflicted  for  murder  in  1029  on  a  boy  of  8 

,  jeara  of  age,  who  had  most  artfully  concealed 
tbt  body  of  Iu8  victim.  The  oath  of  allegianco 
fnarbo  taken  after  12,  and  youths  of  either 
»ex  loay  chooae  a  guardian  at  the  age  of  14; 
^  M  nerson  under  21  can  exccnte  a  valid 
'ill.  The  nubile  ago  was  fixed  by  the  Roman 
at  14  for  malee  and  12  for  females,  and  at 
J^'t^-  respective  ag«a  rithor  tex  may  in  £ng- 
isad  consoitto  marriage^  witii  the  ap|»roval  of 


I  guardians.  By  the  Code  NapoUon,  the  nubilo 
age  in  France  ia  18  for  males  and  15  for  fe- 
males, with  the  approval  of  guardians;  at  17 
a  person  of  either  sex  may  be  an  executor  or 
an  executrix ;  and  at  16  a  minor  may  devise 
one  half  of  his  property.  In  the  United  States 
either  sex  may  choose  a  guardian  at  14;  the 
nubile  age  ia  14  for  males  and  12  for  females. 
The  age  of  majority,  which  gives  both  sexes 
the  free  disposal  of  themselves  and  tlieir  prop- 
erty, and  the  ODjoyment  of  all  civil  rights  be- 
longing to  their  sex  and  condition,  is  21  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  modem 
European  countries  generally;  bntin  ancient 
Ikorne  minority  continued  till  the  age  of  25. 
— Some  philosophers  believe  that,  under  well 
devised  roles  of  condnet  and  favorable  exter- 
nal condition?,  the  natural  period  of  lumian 
life  might  be  extended  to  100  years,  in  lieu  of 
the  "  threescore  years  and  ten  "  of  the  Bible; 
and  M.  Flourens,  ;i  French  ]>]iysio]()gist  of  high 
standing,  has  published  a  work  in  w  hich  he 
treatsOT ** human  loopevi^  **  as  dependent  upon 
human  prudence  mamly,  and  easily  jirolonged 
by  care  to  the  limit  of  100  years.  The  ages  of 
the  patriarchs  before  the  fiood  have  been  a 
.subject  of  critical  dispute.  With  the  exception 
of  Enoch,  whom  "  Utxi  took  "  at  the  age  of 
365,  they  are  all  represented  in  the  Bible  to 
have  lived  fieven  or  eight  centurie.H.  Metluise- 
lah*s  age  was  9C9,  which  is  the  greatest  on 
record.  After  the  deluge  life  gradually  grew 
shorter.  Shem  died  at  noo,  Abraham  al 
ITS,  Isaac  at  180,  Jacob  at  147,  Joseph  at 
no.  Ckmmientators  who  r(>feet  the  ntend 
interpretation  of  the  statements  concernintr  the 
earlier  patriarchs  suppose  either  that  the  mune 
of  each  patriarch  denotes  a  elan  or  femily  in- 
stead of  an  individual,  or  that  the  sacred 
biographies  are  allegorical.  Ilistory  shows 
that  the  natural  term  Hfe  has  varied 
little  during  sntne  1,000  years,  and  the  proi)or- 
tion  of  extraordinary  cases  longevity  contin- 
ues much  the  same  at  present  aa  it  waa^  in 
former  times.  The  average  duration  of  exist- 
ence is,  however,  auite  another  question;  and 
this  varies  witii  tne  ftvorable  or  nnlhvorable 
haliits  of  the  people  witli  regard  to  industry, 
morality,  and  civilized  culture.  Nor  has  lati- 
tude or  longitnde  much  to  do  with  the  durap 
tion  of  life,  either  with  regard  to  average,  or 
natural,  or  extraordinary  nerioda;  for  in  all 
latitudes  and  longitudes,  where  natural  condi- 
tions are  otherwise  equally  favorable,  natural, 
exceptional,  and  average  periods  maintain  re- 
spectively a  flim^ar  ratio.  The  average  dura- 
tion of  life  in  Euroj>e,  according  to  statistical 
calculations,  lies  somewhere  between  26  and 
3B  years ;  the  highest  average  occurs  in  coun- 
tries where  wealth,  commerce,  and  civilization 
are  most  generally  difl^isod ;  the  lowest  where 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  despotism  prevail. 
;  These  facts  have  been  carefully  observeu  in  our 
times  by  life  insurance  companies,  as  the  basis 
of  commercial  oslculatuma.  In  England  the 
rate  of  mortality  i>  said  to  be  H     oent  per 
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•onain;  while  in  Russia  the  retanis  of  1642 
gave  per  cent,  for  the  mortality  of  tlu>  whole 
enipiro,  and  congidcrablj  more  than  thi-s  for 
ciTlaiu  provinces,  iDcludm^  tlie  bassiiM  of  the 
Volpi,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don.  The  avor- 
a^tc  duration  of  life  is  therefore  hiKher  in  En;:- 
IhikI  than  in  Hosaia;  but  we  might  probably 
fin<I  as  many  cases  of  exceptional  longevity  in 
Russia  a8  in  England,  if  statistical  returns  were 
made  with  equal  ouro  in  the  two  countrieo. 
Comparative  lonjrfvity  han  not  received  a« 
much  attention  as  the  averages  of  mortality  and 
tlie  meim  duration  of  existence  in  civilized 
states,  but  numerous  autlientio  records  of  indi- 
vidual caacB  may  be  found  in  every  nation. 
I'liny  gives  some  instances  of  hingevity  taken 
exclusively  from  the  region  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Po,  as  found  on  the  record  of  tht* 
cen.*u.*  instituted  by  Vespasian ;  and  within 
these  narrow  limits  he  enumerates  54  persons 
who  had  reached  the  ago  of  100  years ;  14,  the 
ago  of  110;  20,  lafl;  40,  130;  40,  135;  and 
80,  140  years.  In  the  single  town  of  Valcia- 
tium  near  Placcntia,  ho  mcntion-s  n  p«r»ons  of 
110,  4  of  120,  and  1  of  160  years  of  age. 
Among  the  ancient  philosophers  and  men  of 
note,  not  to  mention  women,  we  find  some 
cases  of  comparative  longevity.  Sophocles  is 
said  to  have  lived  00  years;  Zeno,  98;  De- 
nioeritus,  99;  Pyrrho,  90;  Diogenea,  90;  Iww- 
rJl^e^  98;  Gorgiiu)  and  Ilippocrotes  upward 
of  100;  and  numerous  other  instances  of  com- 
parative longevity  are  recorded  of  ancient 
CJrieio  and  Rome,  as  well  as  of  mwlem  times 
ami  nations.  Dr.  Van  Oven  gives  17  examples 
of  age  exceeding  150  years;  and  Mr.  Bailey, 
in  liis  records  of  longevity,  gives  a  catalogue  of 
3,000  or  4,<U>0  C41SCS  of  old  age,  verging  closely 
on  100  t>r  exceeding  it,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
reaching  aa  high  aa  150  years.  Many  of  these 
cases  may  be  more  or  leiw  .<<atisfactorily  authen- 
ticated, bnt  tliere  can  lie  no  doubt  of  the  occa- 
sional prolongation  of  human  life  beyond  the 
age  of  100,  even  up  to  170,  an<l  in  at  least  one 
instil ncc  to  18Ji,  the  age  of  Peter  Oartan,  a 
pcastmt  of  Hungary,  who  was  bom  in  1539  and 
died  in  1724.  But  tlie.^  cii-sfs  are  always  ex- 
ceptional in  comparison  with  the  average  du- 
ration of  life,  and  therefore,  as  judicious  writ- 
ers have  observed,  "  no  tit  i-xponeiils  of  the  I 
universal  natural  capacity  for  life  in  man."  | 
The  average,  which  fulls  below  the  natural  j 
term,  might  certainly  be  raised  by  due  iitten-  I 
tion  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  known  re- 
auiremcnts  of  healthy  life  in  states  and  cities, 
taniilies  and  individuals.  The  natural  term  of 
life  diJlers  to  some  extent,  no  doulit,  in  diller- 
ent  per!^on^  though  not  as  the  natural  stature 
ditlcrs  in  different  fimiilies;  for  all  men  attain 
to  virility  about  35  or  40,  however  slowly  they 
decline  into  old  age.  To  this  extent  we  may  | 
regartl  the  natural  term  of  human  development 
as  normal  or  constant ;  but  some  maintjiin  their 
vigor  many  years,  and  then  di'^-line  most  rapid- 
ly and  die,  while  others  decline  slowly  and 
onjoy  a  long  evening  of  life.   Tliia  \\ew  of  the  I 


fact  might  give  some  plausibility  to  the  theiirr 
of  continuing  for  aU  by  artificial  means  iLjt 
slow  decline  which  nature,  unassisted.  m»m- 
fests  in  some  rare  instances ;  but  nothing  bc-lK 
known  of  the  causes  of  such  e/ceptional  li«- 
gevily,  nothing  can  be  k>gically  predicated  of 
the  possible  results  of  any  human  »c-heme  t/c 
lengthening  the  descending  period  of  himua 
life. — Little  is  known  of  the  age  of  animaU  vt- 
pecially  the  non-domesticatca  tribes.  I^injie 
isolated  facts,  however,  have  been  noted  vith 
regard  to  tlie  age  attaioed  by  certain  hinii. 
tishes,  reptilea,  elephanta,  i:c.    The  East  In- 
dians believe  tl>at  the  elephant  lives  about  S*iO 
years,  and  ittstances  are  on  record  of  the  ani- 
mals having  been  kept  in  captivity  h»  Ivttf  a< 
130  years,  their  age  Iteing  unknown  when  iky 
were  lirst  tjiken  wild  from  the  forest  Canri* 
live  from  40  to  50  years;  horses  average  frun 
25  to  30,  oxen  ul>out  20,  sheep  8  i>r  il,  sixl 
dogs  from  12  to  14  years.    As  a  general  role, 
the  larger  types  of  animals  live  longer  thait  ilu- 
amaller,  in  the  vertebrated  classes,  iiuadruixiis. 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.    Some  kinds  of  binU 
attain  to  a  great  age;  the  swan   has  betD 
known  to  live  100  years;  and  there  aiv  in- 
stances on  record  of  tlie  raven  having  exceedfd 
that  age.    Birds  of  prey  attain  to  great  km- 
ge\ity ;  the  eagle  has  survived  a  century.  Prr- 
rots  have  been  known  to  live  60,  and'  a»  Nxur 
as  80  years.    The  gallinaceous  trilies  lite  nwt 
so  long.    Pheasants  and  domestic  poultry  rare- 
ly exceed  12  or  15  years.    Reptiles  of  sowe 
kinds  live  very  long.    A  tortoise  was  placed 
in  the  garden  of  the  arcliicpiscopal  palace  of 
Lambeth  in  1633,  during  the  life  of  ArchliLtbofi 
I..aiid,  and  lived  till  1753,  when  it  perislied  l<y 
accident.     Nothing  is  known  of  the  age  t>f 
large  serpents,  such  as  the  iMia,  but  small  batrt- 
chians^  as  the  toad,  are  known  to  live  atMmt  15 
years.    Fishc«,  and  animals  that  live  in  tl>e 
water,  attain  in  many  iu>>tances  to  a  great  aiw. 
The  carp  has  been  known  to  live  2»iO  years. 
Common  river  trout  have  been  contined  in  » 
well  80  and  even  60  years.    A  pike  has  been 
known  to  live  in  a  pond  90  years;  and  Gesuft 
relates  that  in  14V7  an  enonnous  pike  wsi 
caught  in  a  lake  near  lleilbronn,  in  Swabii. 
witli  a  brass  ring  attached  to  it.  recording  Uist 
it  was  put  into  the  lake  in  1230.    The  pik« 
must  have  lived,  therefore,  at  least  2fi7  year*. 
The  ring  is  still  nre-Mjrved  at  Mannheim.  'I'li* 
age  of  the  whale  is  known  by  the  size  anJ 
number  of  laminte  of  certain  organs  in  the 
mouth,  fonnetl  of  a  homy  Hub.«tan<-e,  commonly 
called  whalebone.     These   laminte  increan- 
yearly,  and  if  the  mode  of  computation  be  cor- 
rect, tiioy  indicate  in  certain  ca-tes  that  the  an- 
imal attains  to  an  age  of  400  years.    Little  i» 
known  of  the  age  attained  by  animals  of  the 
lower  types,  such  as  articulata,  mollusoa,  aii<i 
radiata.    That  of  inse<'t»  has  received  wome  ai- 
tention,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  tliongh 
the  first  period  of  life,  passed  in  tlie  gmb  or 
caterpillar  stjite,  extends  to  several  mimths  i>r 
even  years,  the  great  roiyority  live  but  a  fe* 
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inn  or  weeks  after  the  metamorplioris  bj 

which  they  attain  to  a  more  perfect  fonu.  Tlie 
cpbemera,  when  it  leaves  ite  grub-life  in  the 
vtter,  and  asmimee  a  higher  form  and  an  aSrial 

eiistence,  lives  but  a  tVw  hours,  iind  diea  the 
t«f7  daj  on  which  it  w  tts  born  into  its  new 
Hk;  wbenoe  its  name,  ephemera,  passing  in  a 
— The  affc  of  thr  horst-  in  his  a.Hcondiii^ 
ftim  of  life  is  known  chiedjr  by  the  growth 
Old  i|»pe8rance  of  the  teeth,  and  more  espe- 

allvoftho  inrisors,  cojiimonly  called  nippers, 
io  encb  jaw  of  Uie  horse  there  are  six  of  these 
uppers,  brood,  thin,  and  trenchant  In  the  ibal ; 
vbik  in  tlie  adult  animal  the  crowns  become 
111,  and  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  hollow 
M.  The  foal  or  milk  teeth  appear  abont  10 
dajs  after  birth.  At  2^  years  of  age  the  mid- 
dle pair  drop,  and  are  replaced  by  the  corre- 
sponding {»air  of  permanent  teeth.  At  8  J  years 
ihi  two  next,  one  on  each  side,  are  likewise 
replaced.  At  4^  years  the  two  external  nip- 
pen  or  exclsors  drop  and  make  room  for  the 
':<)rrcq)onding  pair  of  permanent  teeth.  All 
thew  permanent  nippers  are  flattened  on  the 
tnmn  or  upper  surface,  imd  marked  in  the 
centre  with  a  circular  hollow  pit;  this  pit  is 
fndaaUy  effaced,  as  the  tooth  wears  slowly 
doiTB  to  a  level  with  the  bottom.  By  the  de- 
STit  of  this  detrition,  or  wearing  of  the  teeth, 
Utv  aj?e  of  the  animal  is  determined  up  to  the 
^  year,  when  the  marks  are  generally  «iuito 
cffiKed.  The  aztenial  ]wir  of  nippers,  how- 
«w,  appearing  a  year  or  two  after  the  iuter- 
nxdiate  pair,  preserve  their  ori^ul  form  pro- 
P'trtionately  later.  Tlie  a<:e  of  a  horse  may 
Kill  be  determined  for  a  few  years,  sifter  the 
^  year,  by  tlie  appearance  and  comparative 
'«fiith  of  the  canine  teeth,  or  tiuhee;  these, 
boirever,  are  sometime!*  wanfinir,  particularly 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  mares  they  are  rarely 
developed  at  all.  The  tushes  of  the  under  jaw 
Appear  at  the  age  of  3|  years,  those  of  the  up- 
ptrr  jaw  at  4.  They  are  sharp-pointed  until  the 
ure  of  ti,  and  at  10  become  blunt  and  long^  be- 
cause the  gum;*  bejrin  about  that  time  to  recede 
from  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  leaving  them  naked 
nd  expoaed.  Afl^^r  this  period  there  are  no 
Wrtsin  means  of  dotermiuiiif;  the  age  of  a 
ixtne,  but  some  conjecture  may  be  made  from 
tb«  comparative  rise,  blnntneaa,  and  discolored 
•pp*^aranee  of  the  tUMlies. — The  age  of  homed 
cattk-  is  more  readily  determined  by  the  growth 
of  the  horns  than  by  the  growth,  succession, 
»C'i  ih  trition  of  the' teeth. '  Hut  the  horns  of 
^i'-D.  ^i^t•ep,  gouts,  and  antelope*,  being  hollow 

.Q<1  perraaneot,  differ  widely  in  form,  struc- 
ture, and  manner  of  growth  from  those  of  the 
dttr  tribe.  The  deer  kind  shed  their  horns  an- 
nnsUy,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
wiadeer,  the  males  alone  have  horns.  .At  flr.-t 
tbcT  have  them  in  the  form  of  simple  prickets, 
vnaeataiiybrancbeaor  antlere;  bnteaeh  aao- 
<**dine  year  adds  one  or  more  branches,  nc- 
cvniing  to  the  specieii,  up  to  a  certain  tixed 
pcnod,  bey<md  which  the  age  of  the  animal 
ctt  ooly  be  ooq)ectared  ihmi  the  to  of  the 


horns  and  tiie  thielcnefli  of  the  bnrr  or  knob  at 

their  roots,  whieh  Inirr  (•()nne<'ts  them  with  the 
skull.  The  prickets  or  hrst  horns  of  the  com- 
mon atag  ma  dnring  the  2d  year  of  the  ani- 
!  mal's  life,  each  one  being  rcj>Ia('e<l  by  one  with 
I  a  single  antler,  and  tiience  called  the  fork.  This 
I  fiilta  dnring  the  8d  year,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
'id  kind,  which  has  commonly  3  or  4,  and  some- 
times 6  branohee.  The  4th  and  following  pair 
have  a  like  number  of  branches,  and  the  nrnn- 
ber  of  antlers  goes  on  increasing  in  the  same 
manner  till  the  8tb  year  of  the  animal  a  life; 
after  which  they  follow  no  fixed  nde,  bnt  oon- 
tinue  to  increase  in  number,  partieularly  near 
tiie  summit  of  the  horn,  where  they  are  some- 
times grouped  in  the  fonn  of  a  coronet,  and 
thence  called  "  royal  antlers."  The  fallow  deer, 
the  roebuck,  and  other  species  of  this  genus, 
present  rimilor  examples  of  development ;  the 
number  of  tlie  antlers  inereasing  in  a  fixed 
ratio  up  to  a  certain  time,  beyond  which  the 
age,  as  in  the  stag,  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  comparative  size  of  the  burr  and  that  part 
of  the  shaft  or  horn  from  which  the  antlers 
grow.  In  the  fallow  deer,  the  prickets  of  the 
2d  year  are  replaced  by  horns  bearing  two 
antlers  already  indicating  the  palmate<l  form 
which  afterward  distinguishes  them  from  the 
antlers  of  other  deer.  This  palm  inereaaea  m 
breaflth,  and  assumes  an  indented  form  on 
the  superior  and  posterior  borders,  and  the  4th 
pair  of  horns,  shed  in  the  6th  year  of  tlio  ani- 
mal's life,  are  replaced  by  others  in  which  the 
palm  is  cloven  or  subdivided  irregularly  into 
distinct  partis,  assuming  in  old  animals  a  great 
diversity  and  singularity  of  form.  Finally,  the 
horns  begin  to  shrink  in  size,  and  are  said  to 
end  in  heeoming  simple  prickets  as  in  the  lat 
year.  The  horns  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  an- 
telopes ore  hollow  and  pernuinent.  They  con- 
stat of  a  ahoath  of  horn  covering  a  bony  core 
or  process  of  the  skull,  and  jirowinp  from  the 
root,  where  an  additional  knob  or  ring  is  formed 
each  year;  and  thus  the  number  of  these  rings 
is  a  sure  indication  of  the  animal's  age.  The 
growth  of  the  horns  is  not  uniform  throughout 
the  year,  but  varies  with  the  seasons.  Tlio  in- 
crease takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  no 
further  addition  until  the  following  year.  In 
the  cow  kind,  the  horns  appear  to  grow  nm- 
formly  during  the  lirst  3  year",  and  up  to  that 
period  they  are  smooth  and  vvilliout  wrinkles; 
but  after  the  oge  of  8  years,  each  succeeding 
vear  adds  a  rin:i  to  the  root  of  the  horn.  The 
age  is  determine*!,  therefore,  in  this  species,  by 
allowing  8  years  for  the  smooth  part  of  the 
liorn,  and  1  for  each  of  the  rings,  where  they 
exist,  in  sheep  and  goats  the  horns  show  their 
first  knob  or  ring  in  the  3d  year,  whence  the 
top  or  smootli  i)art  counts  for  only  1.  Theae 
peculiarities  have  not  been  sutiiciently  ob- 
served in  antelopes  to  give  us  a  rule  for  deter^ 
mining  the  age  of  the  animal  by  the  growth 
and  up{>eunmce  of  the  horn. — Some  plants  and 
treea  ran  tlieir  whole  career  in  a  year  or  two^ 
at  di«  fiuniliea  of  amuial  and  biennial  phinti^ 
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while  a  few  Bpocka  of  Uio  lar^r  fp-owth  of 
trova  live  centuries,  acil  ev«n  tcoH  of  (x-nturies. 
The  oriental  plane,  the  baobab,  the  chestnut 
tree,  the  great  sequoia  of  California,  and  the 
decidnous  c,>-preaa  are  said  to  furniith  individual 
spec-iint-ns,  the  ago  of  which  attaini*  to  several 
tliousund  years;  as  luuch,  in  fact,  aa  4,(XH)  or 
0,000  ycar«  or  more.  Yew  trct^  are  rL-porled 
to  liourLJi  in  certain  chmm  after  a  life  of  l,ltW 
or  i,iHK>  yoarm.  Adunson  found  trees  of  the 
baobab  species  in  Africa  which  lie  computed  to 
be  A, ISO  years  of  a^;  and  the  younger  l)e 
Candolle  reporta  the  de<iiduou8  cyprees  of  Clm- 
nultepe<.\  in  Mexico,  to  be  still  older.  The 
Daobab  of  Senegal,  measuring  S>0  feet  in  giriti, 
and  the  gigantic  draeana  draro  at  Orotava  in 
Tenerifle,  which  Hamboldt  classes  with  the 
baobab,  are  supposed  to  be  among  the  oldc«t 
inhabitantu  of  tiie  earth.  The  famous  sweet 
chestnut  trees  on  Mount  Etna,  one  of  which 
measures  IGO  feot  in  eircumfercnc«,  another  70, 
and  another  t(4,  are  wid  to  be  a.t  old  as  Uie 
baobabs  just  mentioned ;  and  the  oriental  plane 
tree  in  the  valley  of  Buynkdere,  near  Constan- 
tinople, having  a  girtli  of  150  feet  and  an  in- 
ternal cavity  HO  feet  in  circumference,  is  deemed 
as  old  as  any  other  tree  existing.  The  great 
te^/uoui  ffigantra  of  the  Mari|Mjc<a  and  Calave- 
ras groves  of  California,  measuring  00  feet  in 
circumference,  ami  attaining  a  height  of  over 
800  feet,  witliout  doubt  live«  over  '2.<KtO  yearn. 
Eight  olive  tree«  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
mount  of  Olives,  at  Jerusalem,  which  historical 
docuinvnts  prove  to  have  existed  before  the 
Se^uk  Turks  took  poMession  of  that  city. 
800  years  ago ;  and  tlio  yew  trees  at  Fountain 
abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  were  reiwrted  to  be  old 
when  the  abbey  was  erected,  in  1132.  They 
are  probablr  more  than  1,000  years  of  age 
now ;  and  the  old  yew  tree  fonnerly  in  Foth- 
eringhill  churchyard  in  Pertlisljire,  and  nieaii- 
nring  SG^  feet  in  circumference,  was  believed 
to  have  exiKte<l  more  than  20  centuries.  At 
Ankerwyko  house,  near  Staineii,  is  a  celebratMl 
yew  tree,  older  than  the  meeting  of  the  Engli8h 
barons  at  Kunnymede,  in  June,  1*215,  the  date 
of  Magna  Charta;  and  many  otiier  cattes  of 
extreme  untiiiuity  are  well  authenticated  with 
reganl  to  the  trees  of  the  yew  s|)ecie8.  The 
trunk  of  the  Ankerwykt^  houoe  yew  tree  meas- 
ure* 9  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  its  branched  overshadow  an 
area  of  207  feet  in  eircuiufercnc-e.  Many  oaks 
have  been  cut  down  in  the  New  Forest  which 
prcsentinl  a»  many  as  300  or  4<m)  concentric 
rings,  each  of  which  denotes  a  year's  growth ; 
and  oaks  exist  much  larger  in  diiaensions  and 
of  greater  age,  some  excei-Kling  probably  1,2<K> 
ycurH.  I)r.  I'lott  mentions  un  oak  felled  at 
Xorliiiry  which  measured  -W  loot  in  circum- 
ference. The  Uroddingtoi)  oak,  in  the  vale  of 
GloticestiT,  WHS  54  fet't  in  girth,  and  Damory's 
oak  in  Dorsetshire  68  feet.  The  age  of  the  lat- 
ter wan  computed  to  bo  about  2,0(K»  years, 
AVulliice's  oat  at  Ellemley,  near  I'aihley,  in 
i^cotland,  b  believed  to  be  more  than  7t>0  years 


of  age,  and  is  still  flonri«hing.    At  TroiM,  in  the 
l  (irisona,  a  lime  tree  measuring  51  feet  in  girth. 
I  planted  in  1284,  was  still  existing  in  17^  aixl 
was  tliorofore  known  to  be  nearly  608  year*  of 
,  age:  and  in  1776  some  famous  cypresses  calie<i 
,  euprejKtt  d«  la  mltana,  in  tlie  palace  garden  of 
I  Granada,  were  reputed  to  b©  800  or  iK»0  yean< 
I  old.    An  elm  tree  phtnted  by  Henry  IV.  was 
standing  in  the  garden  of  tlie  Luxemboarg  pal- 
ace, in  Pariss  at  the  commencement  of  ili« 
French  revolution,  1789;  and  otiiensare  knovn 
to  be  of  more  tlian  a  century's  growth ;  but  it  i» 
not  well  ascertained  that  they  sometimes,  as  af- 
firmed, attain  to  the  age  of  300  reara.  Uacoo'n 
elms,  in  Gray'a  Inn  walk.  London,  planted  in 
ir>00,  decayed  prematurely  b  1720;  and  tli* 
elms  of  the  long  walk  at  Winditor,  planted  eart.T 
in  the  hiat  century,  tiiough  still  tine  trees,  are 
;  evidently  past  their  prime.    The  way  in  which 
I  the  age  of  some  of  the«e  trees  has  been  cotn- 
.  puted  is  twofold:  first,  by  comparison  willi 
other  very  old  trees,  the  rate  of  growth  of 
I  which  was  known ;  and  secondly,  by  cutting 
out  a  portion  of  the  trunk  &om  tlie  circum- 
ference to  tlio  centre,  and  counting  the  number 
I  of  concentric  rings  that  are  visible.    In  exoge- 
nous treea,  the  woody  cylinder  of  one  year's 
growth  i»  divided  from  the  succeeding  and  pre- 
ceding by  a  denser  substance,  which  marks  div 
tinctly  the  lines  of  seiiamtion  between  each 
year.    I'he  first  of  these  methods  is  sutheieotlj 
trustworthy  to  give  an  approximation  to  tbr 
truth,  and  the  second  would  be  still  Wtter  if 
care  were  taken  to  avoid  all  cauae  of  error; 
but  Dr.  I.indley  states  in  his  "Introduction  to 
Botany,'"  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  inequality 
of  thickness  in  the  annual  layers  of  woo^ 
on  oppoHite  si<le<t  of  a  stem  or  trunk,  an  exami- 
nation made  on  the  stunted  or  leKs  devel<^>c<i 
side  only  might  lead  to  a  miscalculation  of  tlie 
age;  the  error  tlms  induced  being  in  aame 
cases  as  much  a-n  (50  jH'r  cent,  or  more.  There 
is  no  good  reason  to  t<up[>uete,  however,  thai 
such  mistakes  are  common,  or  tliat  the  ages  of 
celebnited  iq>eeiuien8,  authenticated  as  above, 
have  Wn  obtained  by  sncli  miscalculatioCb,. 
The  palm  tree*,  and  some  tropical  tribes  of  en- 
dogenous plants,  are  said  to  attain  to  an  age  of 
1<NJ  or  200  yearx,  and  it  has  been  supported  that 
certain  Braziluin  cocoanul  palms  may  be  a» 
much  aa  (100  or  700  years  old ;  but  the  method 
of  computing  tlieir  age  is  hardly  to  bo  reli«<l 
on.    This  consists  in  counting  the  number  of 
>  ringtt  externally  visible  upon  their  rind,  be- 
I  tween  the  baite  and  the  summit  of  the  stem,  or 
by  comparing  tlie  oldest  speeimena,  ttie  age 
of  which  is  unknown,  with  young  trees,  of  • 
known  age  and  like  s|K>cies;  but  no  confidence 
can  be  place<l  in  such  a  method.    The  date 
p.-thn,  wliieh  is  best  known  to  Europi-anis  dor« 
not  attain  to  a  very  great  age.    The  Aral>s  do 
not  assign  to  it  a  longevity  excecKling  two  or 
three  centurie*.    The  mode  of  growth  soems 
to  pre4-lude  even  the  possibility  of  attaining  to 
»  great  age,  <'«uipared  with  the  exogenous  clasa. 
I  (See  £ndoubn»,  and  ExooKNa.) 
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IGDf  (anc.  Jyinnum,  or  Aff«nnum),  the 
r)iief  town  of  the  departnient  of  Ix)t-«t-tfa-  | 
Mone,  Krance,  on  tbo  rif^ht  bank  of  the 
liaroone,  7-i  m.  S.  E.  of  Rordcaiix ;  ftop.  in 
1866,  18,2J-2.  The  old  <iiiartcr  of  the  town  in 
ci>mpoafO  chietly  of  narrow  gtrtM-t«.  The 
hoQses  in  the  iiiudem  quarter  are  built  on  tlie 
»Ji>pe  of  a  hill  iKJomed  with  trocii  and  vine- 
yank.  Agen  has  been  the  see  of  a  bi!tlio|> 
liace  347.  Amnni;  the  diittin^oished  nativea  of 
ilie  town  were  .Sulpiriua  Severn*,  Lac^pede, 
and  the  younfTor  Scaliffcr,  whoso  nmro  eiiii- 
QeDt  father  J  uhui*  removed  hither  from  Verona. 
The  l«»l  representutivo  of  Uio  troubudours,  the 
jioet  JaBmia,  was  aim)  a  native  and  rc«idetit  of 
A^reo.  It  ia  foinoua  for  ita  pranea  and  its  man- 
ofocturo  of  Mer^red.  < 

UitXTt  in  law,  a  peraon  appointed  to  perform  ' 
an  act  for  another.  Ho  may  be  either  special 
or  ^nerui,  or  may  be  apiKiinted  either  ex- 
{ire!»»ly  or  implie«ily.  No  form  of  a|>|>i>intment 
if  re«)uired.  An  offent  may  be  creute<l  either 
by  deod,  or  by  a  tdiuple  letter,  or  by  word  of 
tjioutli.  To  execute  legal  iuKtrumenlM,  the 
•utliority  must  be  e^^aal  in  value  with  the 
inttrument  to  be  executed;  thus  a  power  to 
!>i^  and  execute  deeila  must  bo  created  by  a 
power  under  seal.  Some  pemons  are  OKento 
iiy  the  very  nature  of  their  busincsa,  stich  att 
attoroeyis  ttuctioneeni,  baltifiX  brokenv,  idiip- 
iiULstef!*,  factoRs  and  othera.  The  ngvat  may 
Ijiod  bis  principal  by  hia  acts.  8uch  liability  ^ 
must  nccc4«arily  l>e  brout;ht  within  the  scope  of 
\tii  authority ;  Uiua,  Uie  raptiiin  of  a  ship  could 
not  bind  hin  owners  in  the  purcha.^  of  a  piece 
of  land.  The  agent  enterin;;  into  a  contract 
on  behalf  of  a  principal  whose  naiiiu  he  dijt- 
cloM>9  is  [protected  from  pentonal  liability; 
but,  if  acting  on  behalf  of  a  prin(-i|)al  un- 
liDown,  ho  hi  himself  liable,  unless  the  third 
party  elect  to  pr<l(^eed  a^ainnt  the  princifxil. ' 
A  professional  agent  ]»  boim<l  to  exercise  due 
diligence,  and  to  bring  a  fair  degree  of  skill 
and  knowledge  to  tlie  discbarge  of  the  dutien 
he  undertakes.  If  he  be  an  unprofe-ssional 
agent,  ho  i*  still  bound  to  exercise  the  ordinary 
jadguient  of  a  prudent  man  in  tlie  conduct  of 
hii  own  atTairn.  The  circum?<tance  of  his 
being  a  gratuitous  agent  does  not  alter  the 
liability  of  the  agent  to  the  principal  in  this 
re<p<y:t.  The  liroitn  of  an  agi-ntV  {Miwen  must 
l»e  determined  by  the  nature  of  his  instruc- 
tions. If  sjiecial,  he  is  limited  to  their  strict 
letter;  if  general,  he  munt  a4l  for  the  best 
intereHt  of  his  principal,  and  the  usages  of  ; 
tnule  anil  commerce  will  have  considerable  ' 
wtfight  in  determining  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct.  He  is  bound  to  give  early  notice  of 
all  tK-currencea  atfecting  hi*  principal's  inter- 
esLs ;  lie  i.s  bound  to  account  for  funds  imme- 
diately on  their  receipt,  and  even  for  the 
usufruct  of  tbo  wuno  if  retained  or  employed 
by  liim ;  he  may  not  buy  from  nor  sell  to  hu  | 
prtacipal,  unless  by  exproM  aiutent;  ami  in 
«orae  CAAOB  contracts  for  the  benelit  of  a  |K?rson 
acting  ia  a  fiduciary  capacity  ore  absolutely  ', 


voiil.  Tlio  rights  of  an  a«ent  arc  to  reimburse- 
ment of  all  charges  and  expensea  which  ho 
may  have  incurred  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  not  caused  by  his  own  coreloiM- 
ncNH  or  negligence,  lie  is  also  entitle<l  to  re- 
muneration of  a  reaiHtnuble  cliaracter  for  bis 
service* ;  and  lartly,  he  is  entitled  to  indenmity 
against  the  coiisoquenccs  of  all  acts  done  by 
him  on  lielialf  of  hi.H  principal  within  his 
powers,  provided  that  such  acts  are  not  wrong- 
ful to  third  parties,  in  which  case  the  agent  is 
pers<jnally  liable.  For  tlio  tnons  c4>Miplete  pro- 
tection of  his  rights  in  these  respeot.s,  he  has  a 
lien  upon  all  property  of  his  principal  placed 
in  his  hands. — Tlie  pooitioti  of  iliinl  i>artiiis 
may  bo  inferred  from  the  foregoing.  The 
a^t^'nt  may,  in  his  dealings  with  third  parties, 
bind  hi.s  principal  iu  all  matters  fairly  witliin 
the  scope  and  object  of  his  employment.  If 
he  exceed  his  powers,  the  third  party  has  no 
claim  whatever  on  the  principal;  the  claim 
which  the  third  party  may  have  on  the  agent 
must  depend  un  the  nature  of  the  cose,  and  in 
particular  on  the  fact  of  bis  principal  Iteing 
disclosc4l.  Public  officers,  whether  acting 
witliin  their  powers  or  not,  are  not  liable  for 
conlnu'ts  entere<l  into  as  siicli  public  officers. 
For  wrongful  acts  and  injuries  (not  of  a  crim- 
inal character)  conimitteid  by  agents,  such  as 
tref)|MiHses  under  color  of  law,  or  accidents 
resulting  from  negligence,  the  principal  may 
be  made  liable,  provided  that  the  agent's  acts 
be  incontestably  witliin  tlio  lino  of  his  duty. 
But  the  perpetrator  of  a  wrong  not  lieiug 
entitled,  by  the  policy  of  the  law,  to  shield 
himself  lH.'hind  a  princi(>al,  Uio  agent  is  liable 
as  well  as  the  princi|)al. 

AGES,  a  term  used  to  designate  various  epochs 
in  tlie  civilization  of  the  human  race,  llesiod 
mentions  tlve,  and  Ovid  tmir.  The  gulden  age, 
synchronous  with  the  reign  of  Saturn,  was  a 
peritsl  of  pntriarclial  simplicity,  when  the 
eartli  yieldiil  its  fruits  s]iuntaneouHly  and  spring 
was  et«'mal ;  the  silver  age,  piverneU  by 
Ju]>iter,  was  a  lawless  time,  in  which  the 
seasons  were  tirsl  divided,  agriculture  took 
its  ri.se.  fttul  men  begnn  to  hold  property 
in  land ;  the  brazen  age,  or  reign  of  >ep- 
tune,  was  an  o\xn'\i  of  wor  and  violence;  m 
the  heroic  age  (omitted  by  Ovid)  the  worlil 
began  to  aspire  toward  better  tliimri;  and  in 
the  iron  or  Plutonian  age,  in  which  llesiod 
believed  hims(*lf  to  be  living,  justice  and  ]>iety 
hwl  Uisuppeare<l  from  the  eartli.  Fichte  tlivid- 
ed  human  history  into  five  ages,  of  which  he 
conceivwl  that  we  were  in  the  tliinl;  while 
llegel  and  C'omte  reckoneil  three,  pliwung  us  in 
the  last. — European  archieologists  have  (livided 
the  prehistoric  {K^riod  into  the  age  of  stone,  so 
called  because  men  are  supiMwed  to  have  been 
at  that  time  unacquointi-^i  with  the  use  of 
metals^  and  to  have  made  their  nide  imple- 
ments of  the  chase  and  husbandry  exclusively 
<tf  stone ;  and  the  age  of  bnmte.  when  a  c«mii- 
rM>nnd  of  copfier  and  tin  was  employed.  The 
recent  discoveries  among  the  remains  of  the 
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lake  dwel]in!n>  of  Switzerland  hnro  nfTordcd 
stronjr  contirination  of  this  theory,  and  sup- 
fiortotl  tlio  furtlior  tipinion  that  tlic  men  of 
Htiiiu!  atid  tliu  iiu'ti  of  bronzu  were  entirely 
(listinct  riiffs.  To  the  bronze  ajre  wicceeded 
tlic  men  ot*  iron.  Tlie  anti<|uity  of  the«te  a^res 
ia  a  matter  of  coiyorture. —  The  tcnu  Middle 
AoM  ill  u|i|>lii'U  to  th«  |H>ri<Ml  of  M-veral  cen- 
turies .s.>p4tratin)r  tlie  ancient  and  modem  epoclm 
of  European  history,  considered  by  some  as  ex- 
tending from  the  full  of  the  weHtern  empire  in 
47rt  to  the  discovery  of  America  iu  HU-' ;  but 
other  nearly  synchronous  event*  have  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  be^rinnin;;  and  end  of  the  |M<riod. 
I'roperly  vpeakinp.  there  in  no  middle  ajre  in 
oriental  hitntory,  but  llallam  applies  that  term, 
for  the  Greokit  and  their  eastern  neighbors,  to 
the  era  of  Mohamme<l. — The  Dark  Aon  is  a 
term  applied  in  its  widest  sense  to  that  period 
of  intellectual  deprcsition  in  the  history  of 
Europe  from  the  ustablisliment  of  the  barbarian 
supremacy  in  the  6th  century  to  the  revival  of 
learning  about  the  beginnin;r  of  the  15tli,  thus 
nearly  corrcspondin-;  in  extent  with  the  middle 
iigej«.  The  last  of  the  ancient  authors  was 
BoC'tliius,  afler  whose  death,  about  624,  the 
decline  of  literature,  prepared  during  several 
previous  centurie^  became  inconceivably  rapid. 
The  darkest  i>eriod  for  Europe  generally  was 
about  the  7th  century.  The  curliest  sign  of  revi- 
val, however,  was  seen  in  Iruhmd  as  fur  back  as 
the  0th.  In  the  10th  Italy  and  England  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition  of  barhiiriisin.  while 
in  France  and  (Jermany  there  wa-s  more  or  less 
culture,  which  increased  considerably  during 
the  11  th.  The  comparative  pri>s|K>rity  of  scho- 
lastic learning  in  tlie  1  Uh  and  l'2th  ccntiirii>« 
was  followed  by  a  relapse  in  taste  and  classical 
knowledge  which  lasted  through  the  I3th 
and  Uth. 

AGGSILirs,  kin?  of  Sparta,  was  the  son  of 
Archidamus  II.,  and  the  successor  of  Agis  II.  in 
398  B.  C.  He  was  not  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne,  but  Lcotychides,  his  nephew,  being 
Hiiapected  of  illegitimiicr,  was  set  aside  on  the 
death  of  Agis,  by  the  intlnence  of  Lysander. 
and  Agesilaus  substituted  for  him.  Agesilaus, 
having  received  only  tlie  onlinary  education  of 
n  Spartan  citizen,  was  very  popular  with  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  was  lame  and 
of  small  stature.  Olyt-ction  was  made  to  him 
on  this  ground  when  I-ysander,  the  conqueror 
«)f  Athens,  proposed  hin>  for  the  suecesMi<»n. 
and  an  nugur  prophesied  against  him.  Lysan- 
der  replied  thai  a  lame-footed  king  was  better 
than  a  man  who  was  not  of  pure  Ileraclidan 
blood.  Agesilaus  submitted  to  the  restraint.s 
of  a  consiitutionni  king  and  paid  court  to  the 
ephori.  Smm  after  his  ncce^wion  an  expedi- 
tion against  Persia  was  determined  upon. 
AgesilauB,  accompanied  by  I.yssnder,  acceiited 
the  conimap<l.  and  was  pinreil  at  the  hean  of 
the  council  of  war.  lie  burst  into  Asia  Minor, 
.10(5  B.  (!.,  an<l  forced  Tissapliernes,  the  Persian 
mtrap.  to  beg  for  a  thret.'  months'  truce,  which 
was  sworn  to  by  Loth  parties.    It  was  treach- 


erously broken  by  Tissaphemes,  but  kept  by 
Agesilaus  from  considerations  both  of  principit 
and  policy.     After  many  succe^es  in  Am* 
Minor,  he  marched  his  army  into  the  gnr«m- 
metit  of  the  satrap  PhamHba2u.H.    In  a  two 
.rears'  campaign  he  brought  his  troops  into  tht 
highest  state  of  efhciency,  and  never  alloired 
them  to  desecrate  the  temples  of  the  for«igD 
gods.    Having  overcome  all  the  satrai>s  in  tii« 
neighborhood,  Agesilaus  conceived  the  gigantic 
scheme  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  tneeting  the  king  of  Perwi 
face  to  face,  as  Alexander  afterward  did.  The 
money  of  the  Persian  monarch,  fret-ly  used  in 
.\thens  and  Thebes,  had  meantime  stirred  «p 
in  Greece  itself  a  coalition  against  Sparta  aDii 
her  allies,  and  the  ephori  sent  a  messenger  to 
Agesilaus  recalling  him.   lie  retume<I  from  Am 
Minor  by  way   of  the   Hellespont  thron;^ 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  ThcMoly,  tighting  fau> 
way  when  he  was  opposed,  and  making  the 
march  in  SO  days.     Xenuphon  accompanied 
him.    He  met  the  anti-Spartan  allies  at  Coro- 
nea  in  B<(s>tiA  (:)94).  and  won  a  well  eonte!<t(rd 
battle,  in  which  he  was  severely  wonmled  snJ 
many  of  his  choice  body  guard  of  Spartan* 
were  slain.    He  r(>gretted  the  Corinthian  war. 
becau.s<^  it  weakened-  in  a  fratricidal  stniBslc 
those  forces  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  bar* 
been  turned  against  Persia.    His  bitter  ani- 
mosity ogninst  Thelws  led  him  to  screen  iiwJ 
support  Pha-bidos,  the  Spartan  who  trearli- 
crously  seizt-d  tbe  citadel  of  Thebes;  and  he 
itlso  savesl  the  life  of  Sphodriaa,  who  made 
an  equally  unf)rinciple<l  but  less  succesaful  at- 
tempt upon  the  Pira>us.  This  conduct  to  stat«s 
Willi  which  Sparta  was  at  fH^acc  united  Thebes 
and  Athens,  and  they  jointly  declared  war 
against  the  Lacedemonians.    Agesilaus  ws5 
not  present  at  the  defeat  of  Leuctra  (371 1. 
after  which  his  state  never  regaineil  its  ancient 
ascendancy  ;  but  he  defended  the  city  of  Sparia 
with  success  against  Epaminondas  and  bis  al- 
lied anny.    His  son  An^hidomus  soon  aAer- 
ward  gained  an  easy  victory  over  llie  Arcadi- 
ans, which  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the 
Larediemoniaiis.    The  impoverished  condittoo 
of  Sjiarta  after  Leuctra  was  i»artly  remedied 
by  the  benefactions  of  Agesilaus.  who  gave  uj- 
to  the  state  all  the  nwney  and  presents  whicli 
ho  hod  received  from  various  oriental  fwlen- 
tate-s.    The  last  scene  of  his  life  was  held  by 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  unworthy  of  his  re- 
nown.   He  agreed  to  aiil  Tachos.  an  Egyptian 
revolter  against  the  Persian  numarch.  with  a 
band  of  Laconian    mercenaries.     When  he 
landed  he  slept  on  tJie  shore  on  straw  and 
under  tbe  o[»en  sky.  though  more  than  80  years 
old.    The  Kgj'ptiims  could  hardly  lielieve  th.nt 
the  ill-clad,  mean-looking  little  old  man  whom 
they  saw  before  them  was  he  who  once  held 
the  destinies  of  (Jreecc  and  Persia  in  his  hand*. 
Tnchos  would  n'>t  give  him  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  the  land  forces,  but  otferi-d  him  the  jxyi 
of  second  in  command  after  hims<df.    This  di*- 
giisted  tlic  old  aoldior,  and  when  N'ectanabis 
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revolted  from  Tochoe  ho  declared  for  tlie 
fonni-r.  NecUinahi^i  i<iit*jort4>d  liiiu  to  lu'w  liu- 
miliatioos,  but  Apesilims  rwued  liiiii  Iroiii  a 
perilous  jKwition.  and  seated  him  tinrily  in 
|x)Wt'r.  The  E}ry|>tian  gave  him  'i-O  tiilVnt* 
for  services,  with  which  ho,  in  tlu-  winter 
c>f 3SI-S60,  hastened  hoirifwartl  tu  liiv  iliciii  ut 
the  feet  of  hi8  beloved  Sparta,  then  ensiitfed  in 
war.  He  never  reached  home,  but  died  on 
tli«  coast  of  AtVica,  whither  he  had  U'en  driven 
by  a  terafiest,  at  the  ape  of  alKiiit  ki>,  afit-r  » 
ri-i^n  of  38  yeant.  Iliit  body  waa  eiiibalnie<I  in 
milte^l  wax  and  taken  tu  SpartA,  where  tic  wo:* 
splendidly  buried. 

iGCEKHrrs,  or  Akcnhiis,  a  S.  E.  bailiwii-k 
of  Xorway,  in  the  dioee?ie  of  Cbri<ttiania;  area, 
2,012  i«q.m.:  pop.  in  18<V5,  1(54,804.  It  abounds 
in  beautiful  scenery,  mountaiii«,  lakes  and  wa- 
terfallit.  The  chief  trade  is  in  pitch  and  lum- 
ber, with  Mime  iron,  tallow,  and  hide-*.  The 
whole  diocese  of  Cbristiania  was  formerly  i-alled 
A^erhuuD. 

iCilBIM,  or  AiKhria,  a  village  in  tlie  roun- 
tT  of  tialwny,  Ireland,  30  m.  K.  of  (ialwiiy. 
fkmoaafor  the  crowninj;  victory  of  M'illinrii  III. 
over  Jamea  II.,  July  12,  ICDl.  The  iiiar>|iiiH 
Ruth,  a  French  general,  eomniauded  tlie 
forces  of  Janie.t,  25,<MW  rtrong,  while  (iinkel 
led  tboM  of  William,  18,U0U.  St.  Itiitli  lia<l 
iiuule  able  diniKMitionit  for  the  battle,  but,  je:il- 
ousof  Uie  Iriiili  generalis  iiad  kept  liis  plans  to 
hiniaelt  and  w-hen  he  was  killed  bv  n  cannon 
shot  early  in  the  action  there  waa  nri  one  to 
succeed  him.  The  Kngiisli  tr(K)|)a,  in  pijtite  of 
the  well  chosen  position  of  their  op|Hmen(s, 
corapellinff  them  to  advance  through  a  deeji  In  v, 
totally  rout^sl  theiii,  killing,  it  in  naid,  7,<ioo, 
and  taking  450  prisoner^  while  their  own  low* 
WM  only  1,700  killed  and  wounded. 

1GI\C0I:BT,  now  iiUMart,  a  vilhi^o  in  the 
di|)arttnent  of  Van  do  (.'aliiiH,  France,  7  m.  N. 
K.  of  Ilesdin,  on  the  plains  near  wliicli,  on  Oi-t. 
'.*5,  1415,  Henry  V.  of  England,  with  only 
I'l.fKM)  men,  defeated  the  French  army  of  more 
tiiao  50,000,  sent  against  him  by  the  daiiptiin 
|.v>n  of  the  inrtano  king,  Charles  VI.)  anil  eom- 
mande^l  by  D'Albret,  conatablo  of  Fmnre, 
aided  by  many  famous  cuptainN.  'I'be  buitU-. 
which  iaated  three  or  four  hours,  was  won 
chiefly  tlirough  the  su[)eriority  of  the  Eiij-'lihli 
vehera,  who  almont  aimibilated  the  cavalry  of 
the  enemy  when  these  had  been  drawn,  by  the 
excellent  »trategy  of  tho  English,  into  a  •wump 
that  lay  between  the  armies.  In  this  de>|>e- 
rute  conflict  the  French  lost  the  duken  of  .Men- 
?on,  Brabant,  and  Barre,  the  high  ron-tuble, 
;:rand  master,  and  high  admiral  of  Frtiiicc,  (lie 
iiuuter  of  tlie  crof>sb<»W!i,  ab<ive  120  prince-  of 
the  bl«^<Kl  and  nobles  and  8, 4(^N>  belled  knit:ht-, 
e^piires  and  gentlemen  of  birth;  of  the  lower 
ranks  there  fell  only  l,6fK)  men.  Of  I  lie  Knu'- 
lislu  there  fell  only  the  duke  of  York,  the  curl 
of  Suffolk,  one  knight,  one  C!U)Uire,  uml  about 
<>0o  men  of  all  ranks  and  ann.i.  The  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Boarbon  and  the  high  mar.-ilial  of 
France,  with  1,000  knighta  and  nobles  were 


captnred,  and  languished  for  many  years  in 
English  prijton:!. 

AUlKCtHRT,  Jran  Biptiiil*  UaU  Gftft  Ke- 
ren d\  11  Kreiii  li  arclireol<»gist.  born  at  Beau- 
vnis  Aiiril  5,  1730,  died  in  liouie,  .Supt,  24, 
1814.  His  reputation  rests  on  a  work  executed 
in  Hotiie,  entitled  //itfoire  <//■  F art  jMir  lf» 
niniiiiineniD,  ili/mi*  m  iliTmUnrf  ait  qiialrihne 
ni^flf  junqilUi  noil  TtUoiiTfUfmrnt  an  trisihutl 
(t»  vol.s.  folio,  with  !ii!r>  en;rraviiigs  1823),  to 
whii'li  arc  ailded  analylii'ul  tables  by  M.  (lenoe. 

Mils  the  niiriie  of  four  kings  of  .'^parta. — 
Agis  I.,  who  g.ive  name  to  the  Agid  line  of 
the  joint  kiu;rs  of  Sparta,  Li  of  uncertain  his- 
lory,  but  is  ii.ii<i  to  have  reigned  about  1,000 
H.  C.  to  Imve  ileprivt'<l  the  conipiered  people 
of  Lncouia  of  their  eipiulity  with  the  Spartans 
and  to  have  rujide  slaves  4>f  the  revolted  llelola 
fciti/ens  of  Ikdos).  The  following  were  all  of 
the  I'rw-lid  line.  — Agl»  II.  (427-3!i8  B.  C), 
sou  of  Arcliidauius  II..  was  actively  enpiged 
in  the  IVloponriesiau  war,  an<l  repeatedly  in- 
vade<l  Attica.  His  son  Leotychides  t)eing 
coiisidereil  illegitimate,  he  wius  succeeded  by 
his    bnitlur   AgeHilaus.  —  Agls   III.  (338-331 

H.  C.)  reigned  at  lln'  time  of  Alexander  tho 
t;reat"iSe.\|H.nlition  into  .\sia.  In  the  absence  of 
that  conipieror,  he  made  an  irruption  into  \t- 
cadiit.  but  was  d<'featc<l  with  great  slaughter 
by  Antipater.  the  viceroy  whom  Alexander 
had  left  behind  hiui,  and  fell  lighting. — 
.Igis  IV.  (244-2(0  It.  V.K  son  of  Kudtuuida.4 
11.,  having  come  to  tlie  throne  when  he  waa 
but  20  years  of  age.  coitceivisl  a  liberal  system 
of  political  and  so«-ial  change.  The  privilegeil 
class,  who  eugroHsed  all  the  |M»wer  of  the  tttate, 
an<l  almost  all  its  Wealth,  ami  who  were  alone 
entitled  to  cull  themselve*  Spurtans  had  dwin- 
dleil  down  to  "on  heads  of  families,  of  whom 
luit  more  tliaii  l:>0  were  wealthy.  .\s  by  tho 
laws  of  l.ycurgiis  noSpiirt.-m  citizen  couhl  jmji- 
sess  more  than  one  hit  of  laiul.  three  t'ourtlis  of 
these  loo  wealthy  pro]irietors  wi  re  women, 
who  Were  not  <lei'ltied  to  be  atVectisl  by  llio 

I.  viiirgiim  laws  and  in  whose  h.nnds  most  of  the 
landed  estates  hud  accntiiiihited.  Agi?*  Iiimm-lf, 
his  mother,  and  his  gnindinotlier  were  among 
the  wealthiest  proi>rietors.  His  phm  was  that 
the  great  proprietors  sboiilil  fr]\\-  up  all  their 
i  -t.i1es  above  the  limit  pre"<Tili>Hl  by  LycurgilH, 
and  that  this  suri'Uisage  shoubl  be  divided  ill 
tiiis  way:  4,50(1  estates  situated  in  the  dis- 
tricts ailjoiiiing  the  city  of  Sparlii,  to  be  given 
to  till'  piHirer  Spartan  citiTieiis  nnd  the  most 
respectable  aliefis  and  15,000  estates  to  be  4'Ul 
out  iVoni  t!ie  outlying  iNirtions  of  Laconia, 
and  bestowed  on  its  niiiliy  I'erioH'i  ciipalile  of 
bearing  amis,  who  witv  to  be  a<liiiitteil  to 
Spiirtali  citizenship ;  all  debts  to  be  cnncelled, 
.-ind  the  whtile  c<iuiuiunity  to  st.irt  witli  a  fresli 
score,  lie  gained  over  his  nrntlier  Au'esistrata 
and  his  gnmdruother  Archidainia,  and  aller- 
ward  liis  other  relatives  and  private  '■'riends. 
The  Semite  reje<'tcd  the  proji'4't  by  a  m^iiirity 
of  one,  but  a  public  meeting  wim  called,  when 
AzM  s|>oke,  and  oll'eretl  to  give  uj»  liis  pro]H;rty. 
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Leonidos,  joint  kini^  with  ARiii,  who  with  a  I 
nuyority  of  the  property  holders  was  opposed  1 
to  tlio  Hchciucs  wud  wjun  aA«r  cundeiimed  and  . 
d«<|M>s(vd  for  liaviu);  iiuirried  a  forci^fner  and  re-  , 
sided  in  a  foreign  land.    A  plot  was  laid  to  as- 
sassinate him,  but  Agis  protected  hiia,  and  al- 
lowed liitn  to  leave  Spartii  unhurt.    The  ephur 
AgesilaiiH,  who  wim  (}e«ply  in  debt,  procured  a 
decree  to  abolish  all  debUs  and  all  aoknowledg-  j 
nicnts  of  debt  were  publicly  burned  in  the  tiuu*- 
tet  place ;  but  wliile  Ajrin  wa.H  absent  in  com- 
mand of  an  army  aj^ainst  the  J^tolian^,  Apesi- 
iaus  intripied  succes8fully  against  the  fultil- 
mcnt  of  the  originitl  deaigti.    Leonidas  wan 
recalled  and  rein.stated,  and  Agis  fled  to  a 
sanctuary.    The  conservatives,  not  daring  to 
take  his  life  in  a  temple,  kidnai>pi*d  him  while 
he  stole  out  to  titke  a  l>ath,  iind  threw  him  into 
pri.son.    An  impromptu  trial  was  held,  and  he 
was  hurried  to  execution.    His  mother  and 
grandmother  shared  his  (nte. 

AGLA<)PliO.\,  ft  painter  cif  the  inlan*!  ofThasoH, 
flourished  about  5UU  B.  C.  lie  was  the  father 
and  instructor  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristophon. 
There  wa.s  a  later  painter  of  the  same  name, 
probably  his  grandson. 

AUHEGt'E,  orGagacfTietthcproperaameofthQ 
Mohawk.s,  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  tiie  llo- 
tinonsiunni  or  Iro<juois,  As  a  tribe  they  called 
themselves  Ganniagwari,  "the  She  Bear," 
whence  they  were  termed  by  the  neighboring 
Algonquin  tribes  Maiiaouo,  a  name  corrupted 
by  the  English  into  Mohawk.    The  French 

ioined  the  Ciinuda  tribes  against  them  in  1609  ;  ^ 
ut  the  Dutch  made  a  treaty  with  them  in  1018  | 
at  Xomian's  Kill,  which  proved  lasting,  and  , 
the  FnglUh  also  secured  their  friendship.    Yet  | 
Freiu'h  Catholic  miswionaries  won  mony  converts 
among  tliem,  who  subsequently  contributed  to 
build  up  their  three  viUiges  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence.   During  t)io  French  and  KnglLnh  wars 
they  did  good  service  against  Canada,  but  in  the 
revolutionary  war  the  tribe  under  Brant  Joined 
the  English  and  committed  great  ravages  in  the 
American  settlementa.    In  1784  they  retired  to 
Grand  River,  Upper  Canada,  where  they  now 
are.    The  "  Mohawk  Radicals "  of  Rruyas  is 
the  fulletit  published  dictionary  of  their  lan- 
guage., though  Marcoux's  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary are  the  most  complete.    Brant  trans- 
lated the  "  liook  uf  Common  Prayer  "  and  a 
part  of  the  Bible  into  Mohawk. 

AU.\iNO,  a  lake  between  Naples  and  Poz- 
znoli,  about  CO  feet  deep.  The  waters  are 
strtmgly  impregnated  with  tninerul  matter,  and 
tlie  lake  is  probably  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  Tradition  says  there  was  formerly 
a  town  here,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake; and  some  antiquaries  coiOecture  that  it 
was  the  fish  pond  of  Lucullus,  who  had  a  villa 
in  the  neighborhood.  Mosaics  and  ruins  of 
baths  are  found.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake 
ore  natural  sulphur  baths  (Stufe  di  Sim  (ier- 
tiuuto),  usefiU  in  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. ;  and 
lOU  paces  from  there  is  the  celebrated  Grotta 
del  Cane,   (See  CJbotto.) 


ACSTGS,  Salit,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, a  Christian  nuirtyr,  of  a  noble  Homao 
family,  lH>headed  in  the  persecution  of  Diocle- 
tian in  3U8,  at  the  age  of  10.  Her  nnconi- 
mon  beauty  had  tempted  a  son  of  the  prS'tor 
Symphronins,  from  whose  brutality  she  wat 
saved  by  a  miracle.  He  was  struck  blind,  and 
recovered  his  sight  through  her  pravers. 

AC\IS  tMMUX,  mistress  of  Charles  VH.  of 
France,  born  at  Fromcnteau,  Touraine,  abou: 
14t)!l,  died  in  l-WX).  8he  was  introduced 
at  court  in  1431,  soon  captivated  the  kin^ 
though  she  for  some  time  resisted  his  advances, 
and  retained  her  intliience  to  the  hisit,  6o  re- 
markable was  her  life  and  conduct  in  her  pe- 
culiar position,  that  for  some  time  she  ci\joy«d 
the  warm  friend.Hliip  of  Charlea's  queen,  llie 
virtuous  Marie  of  Aigou.  It  has  been  geDe^ 
ally  asserted  that  to  her  was  mainly  attnbati- 
blc  Cliarles  VII. 's  recovery  from  tlie  lethargic 
despair  Into  which  he  had  fallen,  in  tlie  hope- 
less state  of  public  affairs  alter  the  Fngliih 
victories  of  llenry  V.  and  the  gencnils  wbo 
commanded  for  his  infant  son.  Hut  hrr 
luxury  and  wealth  excited  the  animosity  of 
the  court  and  the  people ;  and  after  her  sudden 
death  sus]>iciuus  were  entertained  against  tLii 
dauphin,  aflerwanl  Ixiuls  of  having  poi- 
soned her.  She  had  three  daughters  by  the  kinft. 

ACNiSI,  Maria  Gaetau,  a  learned  Italian  Udj, 
born  in  Milan,  March  IC,  1718,  died  Jan,  9,  \:0V. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  university  of  Bologna.  From  htr 
childhood  she  s|ioke  Latin  with  facility,  and 
was  also  skilled  in  other  dead  and  living  Itn- 
guoges.  While  still  very  young  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  maintaining  tiieses  at  her  fatLer's 
house,  IV\  of  which  he  collected  and  publbdied 
nnder  the  title  of  Propotitionet  Philoiophifa 
(Milan,  1738).  In  1748  site  publislied  her 
Iruititutioni  analitiehe  (2  vols.  4to),  an  edaca- 
tional  work  on  the  higher  mathematics,  partly 
translated  into  Frencli  in  1775.  In  1750.  her 
father  having  tidlen  sick,  she  was  permitted  by 
dispensation  uf  the  |ioi>e  to  take  his  place  ai 
lecturer  in  the  university.  8he  ended  her  life 
in  a  convent. — Maria  Teeksa,  sister  of  the 
preceding,  com|KJsed  the  operas  of  "!>opho- 
nisba,"  "Cyrus  in  Armenia,"'  and  "Nitocris," 
besides  many  cantatas. 

AMOEXiK  (Gr.  a)vt>tiv,  to  be  ignorant  of),  * 
sect  of  hereti»'B  in  the  4th  century,  follorcrs 
of  Theophronius  of  Cappadocia,  and  another 
in  the  Cth,  of  Theinistius  of  Alexandria.  The 
foniier  denied  the  omniscience  of  ( lod,  and  the 
latter  held  that  the  union  of  Christ's  human 
and  divine  natures  did  not  make  his  homan 
nature  omniscient. 

AG>OLO,  Batdo  d%  a  Florcntino  architect, 
bom  in  1400,  die<l  in  1543.  His  bc-st  works 
arc  the  Villa  Borglierini  near  Florence,  and 
the  cainpanilo  of  the  church  of  the  Santo 
Spirito  in  that  city.  Ho  first  introduced  t he 
use  of  frontispieces  for  the  windows  and  dcx>rs 
of  private  monsiona,  which  before  his  time  had 
been  contlned  to  church  architecture. 
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iCXOlfE,  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Mo- 
ILoe,  18  ni.  N.  X.  £.  of  I^mia;  pop.  in  1861, 
9.355.  It  haA  five  montt  dt  piiU,  wliich  make 
loans  of  seed  corn  to  the  peasantH,  and  b  the 
.wat  of  the  principal  copper  manufactores  in 
tlie  kingdom. 

iMl^  DEI.  I.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
cLorclL,  a  cako  of  was  bearing  the  iniafre  of  a 
1«tnb  holding  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and 
blewed  by  the  pope.  FragtnentH  of  such 
cakea,  enclosed  in  tne  figure  of  a  heart,  are 
worn  around  the  neck  by  devoat  CatholicH.  II. 
\  rloth  embroidered  with  the  tigure  of  a  lamb, 
with  which,  in  the  Greek  eharch,  tlio  cup  at 
tbe  Lord"*  sap[M>r  i*  covered. 

I&OBARD,  Mat,  a  Prankish  tlieologian,  born 
m  779,  die<l  June  6,  840.  He  became  arch- 
bishop of  Lyon»  in  816,  and  was  depose<i  by 
llic  conncil  of  Tliionville  in  835  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  revolt  of  IxitUmre  agmnxt 
l/>aii  le  Dcbonnaire  (883),  but  was  pnniiptly 
r«U)red,  having  Iwcome  reconciled  with  the 
emperor.  He  wrf>te  several  controverKval  thoo- 
lofrical  works  again<)t  image  worship,  tlie  belief 
in  witchcraft,  and  duelling;  his  principal  oppo- 
Qi'Dt  in  disriiasing  tliese  (luestionH  was  Felix  of 
Urirel.  Editions  of  Agohartl's  works  were 
pablished  in  IBO.'>  and  in  1660  in  Paris,  and  a 
iMxik  of  his  agninxt  the  Jews  was  translated 
into  German  in  1852. 

IGOXIC  LIKE  (Gr.  a,  without,  and  yuvia,  an- 
t;lc),  a  word  introduceil  by  the  nxMlcrn  invc«ti- 
gators  of  terrestrial  magnetitmi,  and  applied  to 
a  line  uniting  all  points  where  the  declination 
of  the  compasn  needle  is  zero,  that  is,  where  it 
(Mats  exactly  north  and  south.    As  the  nuig- 


Dctic  poles  of  the  earth  do  not  coincide  witii 
tlie  geographical  poles,  the  mngnetic  meridians 
are  ditTerent  from  the  geographical  meridians ; 
and  as  tlie  former  are  deUrrinncd  by  the  decli- 
nation of  the  compass  needle,  they  are  by  no 
Weans  regular  arcs  of  great  circles,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  latter,  the  magnetic  fore*  which  di- 
rects the  coranads  needle  t>eing  very  irregular 
over  the  earth  s  surface.  Therefore  the  agonic 
line  is  not  that  geographical  meridian  which 
IML«es  through  the  magnetic  poles  of  onr  earth, 
bat  an  irregular  line  at  present  crossing  the  oast- 
em  portion  of  ftouth  America  at  aliout  20°  8. 
latitude  and  30"  of  longitude  E.  <if  Washington, 
ekirting  the  Antilles,  entering  North  Carolina 
Dear  Cape  Lookout,  passing  over  Virginia,  Ohio, 
I^kes  Erie  and  Huron,  crossting  through  the 
l)om)nion  of  Canada,  and  reaching  Hudson  bay 
and  the  magnetic  north  pole.  At  the  other  aide 


of  this  pole  it  passes  throngh  the  nnerptored 
regions  of  the  geographical  north  pole  till  it 
reaches  the  northci-n  coast  of  Sibena  in  about 
Ion.  115"  E.  of  Washington,  and  lat.  15''  N., 
passes  south  througli  the  CaH[*ian  sea  and  the 
Persian  gulf,  then  bends  southeast  through 
the  Indian  archipelago,  croisses  the  continent 
of  Australia  in  about  Ion.  It^O"  E.,  and  then 
takes  a  more  southern  direction  to  the  as  yet 
undiscovered  magnetic  south  pole,  beyond 
whicii  it  undoubtedly  pa-sses  through  the  south 

ftolar  regions  to  unite  again  with  the  agonic 
ino  in  the  southern  Atlantic  ocean.  A  most 
perplexing  fact  is  tlie  discovery  that  there  is 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  a  second  Hg«>nic  line, 
independent  of  the  main  one  ^just  described. 
It  enters  China  from  the  south  m  Ion.  185"  E., 
runs  north  through  Tartary,  reaches  Siberia  in 
lat.  05"  N.,  then  bends  toward  the  east,  then 
soutlieiist,  when  it  enters  the  ocean;  it  runs 
southwanl  over  Jtipnn,  then  southwest,  and 
finally  west,  and  unites  with  the  line  entering 
the  south  of  China.  It  thus  forms  a  closed 
elliptical  ring,  nearly  2,500  m.  long  and  1,S<>0 
m.  wide,  inside  of  which  the  declination  of  the 
compass  neiille  is  eastward.  If  the  modem 
theory  be  correct,  that  the  earth's  magnetism 
is  caused  by  electric  currents  running  from 
east  to  west  through  the  earth's  crust,  and  to 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  Oersted,  the 
compass  needle  places  itself  at  right  angles, 
these  peculiarities  would  only  indicate  that  the 
direction  of  these  currents  is  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, and  that  they  only  run  exactly  east  and 
west  at  the  localities  through  which  the  agonic 
lines  have  been  tracetl.  The  mtist  diliicult 
phenomenon,  however,  is  the  fact  that  both 
this  flgonio  line  and  the  magtietic  polo  have  a 
slow  motion  from  east  to  west;  in  1580  it  ran 
through  Sweden  »md  Germany,  in  1(520  throngh 
Holland,  in  106O  through  l>ondon,  England,  in 
ITfKt  through  the  western  coast  of  Ireland;  it 
arrived  on  the  American  continent  about  1780, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  in  18fK» ;  it  is  now  in  Ohio, 
and  constantly  moves  west  with  a  velocity 
which  se«tns  to  in<liciite  that,  if  persisted  in,  it 
will  make  one  revolution  around  the  earth  in 
about  600  years.'  Trustworthy  ob.servBtion«, 
however,  extend  thus  far  over  too  short  a  period 
of  time  to  warrant  any  legitimate  conclusion. 

AGOXCrnn,  a  sect  of  Donatist  ascetics  who 
inhabited  the  nnrthem  part  of  Africa  in  the 
4th  century.  They  were  oppo*wl  to  labor,  an<i 
to  marriage  as  well  as  to  monasticism,  which 
vas  then  just  beginning  to  gain  gn>nnd. 
They  were  mostly  niuph,  unc<lHcated  peasants, 
who  begged  among  the  inhabitants,  and  often 
de»troye<l  the  idols,  regardless  of  the  martyr- 
dom which  was  freouently  their  reward.  They 
eagerly  sought  a  voluntary  death  by  means  of 
fire  or  water.  lI]>on  the  invasion  of  the  Van- 
dals the  sect  was  totally  extinguished. 

AQWTTAf  or  Aagasla,  a  seaport  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  12  m.  N.  of  Syracuse,  and 
18  m.  8.  of  Catania;  pop.  in  1801,  9.223.  It 
is  built  on  a  low  peninsula  in  tbe  Medit«r> 
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rancan,  and  in  conseqnencti  of  its  liability  to 
earth(|uake^  hj  one  uf  whieli  it  was  almost 
t4>lally  destroyed  in  HUtS,  tJie  lioust'n,  with  a 
ffW  Htrikin);  exceptions  are  btiill  low.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  peninsula  it  hax  a  commodious 
harbor,  mud  to  be  one  of  the  Wxt  in  Sicily.  The 
kniirhl.i  of  .Malta  at  one  titne  had  extensive  mtm- 
azine;*  at  this  port.  A^o^ta  has  a  trade  in  wine, 
tlax,  olive  oil,  salt,  honey,  and  sardines  The 
remarkable  cavv*  of  Timpa  are  near  the  town. 
It  was  fotindtMl  in  the  lath  century  by  the  em- 
[Kjnir  Frederick  II..  whodestniyed  the  town  of 
Centuripa  and  removed  its  inhabitants  hither. 

iGtKfl  and  kgntk^  or  Aairrl*,  two  brothers 
nrnlptorx  and  architect.s  born  at  Siena  about 
120U.  ICducated  in  their  profession  by  (Giovan- 
ni, a  Pisiin  architi-ct,  they  were  naiiietl  archi- 
tects of  tlii'ir  native  city,  where  they  con- 
Btnicte<l  many  edifices  for  secular  and  religious 
u»es.  They  also  esecut4.Hl,  from  the  plans  of 
(iiotto,  the  tomb  of  (iuido,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
one  of  the  tini'st  architectural  monnmenta  of 
the  I4th  centnrv. 

ACOILT,  Muit  fatbtrtM  8*phlf  dr  FUTlfiy, 
countess  d',  a  French  authoress  known  by  the 
pscudomTno  of  I>anicl  Stem,  Ixirn  in  Frank- 
fort-on-lhe-Main  in  KSItri.  Her  father,  the  vis- 
cotuit  de  Flavijrny,  emijrrated  to  Frankfort  dur- 
ing; the  revolution.  She  wojt  educated  in  I'ltris 
and  in  1827  married  Count  Hector  Philippe 
d'Ap)nlt.  She  subsequently  travelled  much  in 
SwitZL-rland,  Italy,  and  (iennany,  si-|Nirate4l 
from  her  husband,  and  lived  with  l.iszt,  the 
pianist,  by  whom  she  had  children.  She  was 
atterwiinl  reconciled  with  her  hust»and  (who 
die<l  in  IHTjfi)  and  rijraini-d  her  wKial  standing 
in  I'ari-H.  She  wrote  a  series  of  novels  some- 
what after  the  style  of  George  Sand:  Her 
principal  work  is  IlMoire  df  la  rSrolulion  ilf 
1848  (3  vok,  1851;  new  edition,  illustrate<l, 
186(1).  She  has  also  published  Trot*  Journeet 
de  la  tie  tie  Mitrir  Stuart  (185C),  Floretim  ft 
Turin  (artistic  and  political  esaays,  1802;,  and 
Dttntret  tV^A?  fdialo),'ues  18»tfl)". 

iCOm  (iliixii/irorlti  of  Illifrvr;  .rhloromyn 
of  C'uvier).  a  genus  of  animals  belonpinR 
to  the  class  mammalin,  order  rodentiUy  dis- 


Ap>ntl  (DtKjrpnxta  igiitl). 

tin^iishwl  principally  by  their  foot  and  toca, 
which  are  furnished  with  powerful  clawa,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  hnrrowinft  animals.  The 
•(ToutLs,  however,  neither  burrow  nor  climb, 


roaminfr  at  larffo  in  the  forests  and  shilterinjt 
themselves  among  any  casual  defences  they 
may  tind.    They  use  their  fore  paws  fur  (Le 
purpose  of  holdinfr  their  food,  sitting  erect  i>n 
their  haunches  while  eatinjc,  and  assuming  tluf 
same  attitude  when  looking;  about  them  or  lis- 
tening in  alarm  or  surprise.    The  agouti  is  of 
nearly  the  size  of  a  large  hare,  and  like  tbtt 
animal  has  its  hind  lefp<i  longer  than  the  fore, 
but  not  so  disproportionately,  for  which  Tcaaaa 
it  stands  more  erect.    The  common  agouti,  />. 
ayiili,  measures  about  1  foot  8  inches  in  kagxii, 
and  stands  11  or  12  inches  high  at  the  croup. 
Its  head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit ;  its  face  is 
convex;  its  nose  swollen;  its  upper  lip  rieft; 
it«  ears  ronnd  and  naked;  its  eyes  large;  it< 
upper  .jaw  longer  than  the  lower;  and  itsttil 
a  mere  nakcil  stump.    The  hairs  on  the  uppirr 
part-H  are  annulated  alternately  with  black, 
brown,  and  yellow,  pnslucing  a  »i)ecklcd  yel- 
low an<l  green  appearance  on  the  tieck,  lie*l, 
)>ack,  and  sides.    The  croup  is  golden  yellov ; 
the  breoikt,  belly,  and  inner  part  of  the  amu 
and  thighs  are  straw  color;  the  muustacliri 
an<l  feet  black.    The  hair  on  the  fore  parts  1^ 
about  an  inch  long ;  on  the  rump  nearly  four 
times  Uiat  lengtli,  whence  the  generic  naoK 
of  dimyproetn  (hairy-rumpe<l);  and  is  evcry- 
where,  except  on  the  breast  and  belly,  of  artiif 
and  bristly  <-liarncter.    These  anitiuils  inhatiis 
(luiana  and  Brazil,  and  are  also  found  in  iLe 
West  India  islands  and  as  f^.r  south  as  I'uni- 
guay.    On  the  islands  at  the  time  of  their  lir^i 
diwovery,  iJiey  were  the  largest  known  qn*]- 
rupt'ils  and  constituted  the  principal  food  of 
the  dense  Indliin  population.    It  is  assert«tl 
and  denied,  by  ditl'erent  aiilbors  that  tbev 
brwd  many  times  in  each  year,  and  j>rodiK'f 
many  young  at  each  birtli ;  but  tlie  great  num- 
bers in  which  they  arc  still  found  in  all  tlx 
hotter  part^*  of  America,  in  spite  of  their  de- 
struction by  the  small  camivora  and  by  the 
Indiim  races,  together  witli  their  allinity  loltie 
rjibliit  and  cavy,  seem  to  countenance  the  ti- 
finnative  proposition.    Their  flesh  is  white  uhl 
tender,  and  b  cooketl  like  tliat  of  the  bar:  or 
rabbit.    The  otlier  varietie-s  of  this  animal  ar« 
the  black  or  crested  agouti,  IK  crittatA,  in' 
Guiana  and  Brazil;  the  aeoucby,  ortdiveagonti, 
D.  acufhi,  of  the  West  India  isles,  Guians  "nJ 
the  northern  parts  of  Brazil ;  the  wliite-ttKitlied 
Agouti,  ]).  eroeonata,  of  the  Amazon  ;  the 
blnck-mmpc<l  agouti,  />.  jirymnnlojihu :  th« 
sooty  agouti,  TK/iiliijiitoM,  of  northern  Brazil, 
e4isily  distinguished  by  its  black  color  and  great 
size;  and,  lastly,  the  Azara's  agouti.  />.  .-lairff, 
of  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  the  south  of  Brazil. 
They  are  perfectly  harmlesa,  and  appear  to 
form  a  link  between  the  families  of  tbe  rabhit 
and  cavy  or  (luinea  pig. 

AGEA.  I.  One  of  the  six  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces of  British  India  (which  constitnte  one  of 
the  eight  R«>p«rate  administrations  int»  whicJi 
India  is  divided),  lying  nearly  in  their  rentrt  • 
area,  »,47£»  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  4,5W,(X"0,  all 
Hindoos  except  nearly  400,000  yohauimedaiia. 
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It  is  watered  by  the  Jnmna,  Ganffes,  and  Chora- 
bul,  is  jwneraliy  tiat,  almost  treeless,  and  arid, 
bat  br  irrigation  produces  good  crops  of  millet 
tod  other  grains,  indigo,  cotton,  pulse,  &c.  II. 
(toe  of  the  six  district*  or  zillalis  of  the  province 
of  Agra;  area,  1,866  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  1,000,- 
III.  A  city,  capital  of  the  preceding  prov- 
iore  and  district,  and  formerly  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Prorincea,  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
connected  by  railway  with  the  principal  Indian 
fine*,  115  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Delhi  and  783  m.  N. 
W.  of  Calcutta;  [top.,  including  tlie  two  sub- 
orbs  and  the  fjrarrison,  about  125.000.  It  is  the 
ctntre  of  an  extensive  tratlc,  chiefly  in  cotton, 
fo^,  indigo,  salt,  and  silks.  Tho  ancient 
walls  embrace  an  area  of  nearly  11  sq.  ni., 
aboat  half  of  which  is  occupied.  Inside  Fort 
Aibar  are  the  palace  of  Shah  Jehan  and  the 
fuDous  pearl  mosque.  Near  the  river,  about 
1  ID.  E.  of  the  fort,  is  the  celebrated  Taj  Mahal, 
a  macsoleuiu  built  by  Jehan  for  himself  and  his 


Th«  T«{  Mahkl,  Agn. 

»ifp  Koor  Mahal,  in  the  construction  of  which 
20,0iK)  men  are  said  to  have  been  employe<l  22 
.»etn«:  the  cost  was  estimated  at  over  |4,0(>0,000. 
h '»  of  white  marble,  100  feet  in  diameter  and 
SN)  in  height,  biiilt  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
'^ctagoo,  and  rising  from  a  high  marble  terrace 
•hich  rest«  upon  another  of  red  sandstone. 
At  the  comers  of  the  marble  terrace  are  lofty 
niinaretA.  and  in  the  centre  of  the  main  build- 
'\az  rises  a  dome,  Hanked  by  cupolas  of  similar 
lonn.  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  are  deco- 
rated with  mosaics  of  precious  stones  and  the 
mort  Wautiful  tracery.  The  whole  Koran  is 
tni  to  l»c  written  in  mosaic  of  ])recious  stones 
00  the  interior  walls.  The  sarcophagi  of  Jehan 
and  Koor  Mahal  lie  in  the  crypt  below.  Among 
the  European  public  buildings  is  the  govern- 
ment hoiifie,  the  seat  of  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  ihe  Northwestern  Provinces,  who  is  some- 
times called  lieutenant  governor  of  Agra,  the 
province  having  been  at  first  destined  (in  1833) 
to  htm  a  separate  presidency. — In  tlie  16th 


century  Agra  was  embellished  and  fortified  by 
Akbar,  who.He  tomb  is  6  m.  from  tho  city.  In 
1058  the  capital  was  removed  to  Delhi.  From 
that  time  the  population,  then  estimated  at 
nearly  500,0<J0,  beg»in  to  decline,  but  it  has  in- 
creased since  the  Briti-nh  occupation.  In  the 
18th  century  Agra  was  held  by  vnri»)us  native 
rulers,  and  eventually  by  Madlu^ji  Sindiji,  the 
Mahratta  chief,  patron  of  the  French  adven- 
turer Pirron,  who  during  the  conflict  in  is»t;i 
with  the  East  India  company  employed  in  his 
turn  the  Dutch  adventurer  llessing.  Anarchy 
prevailed  in  the  garrison,  and  several  Maliratta 
regiment^  joined  the  English  forces  under  Gen. 
I.ake,  who  occupied  tlie  city  in  September,  and 
the  fort  in  October,  1803.  During  the  sepoy 
mutiny  of  1857  most  of  the  European  housea 
were  destroyed.  The  English  and  other  for- 
eign residents,  however,  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  fort  and  sustained  a  gallant  defence  until  re- 
lieved by  Col.  Greathed. — Agra  is  venerated  by 
the  Hindoos  as  the  city  of  the  incarnation  of 
Vishnu  under  the  name  of  Purasu  Kama. 

AGSAN  (Croat.  Zagreb ;  Hun.  Zdgrdb),  a  town 
of  the  A u.stro- Hungarian  monarchy,  capital  of 
Croatia  and  of  a  county  of  its  own  name,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river  Save,  and  1 00  m.  8.  of 
Vienna;  pop.  in  1869,  20.037.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ban  of  Croatia,  and  the  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic*  archbishop.  It  carries  on  an 
important  trade  in  salt,  tobacco,  grain,  and 
wines.  In  it«  vicinity  is  one  of  the  finest  parks 
ot  the  monarchy. 

AORARIA.\  LAWS,  enactments  frame<l  at  vari- 
ous times  by  the  Romans  to  regulate  the  atjrr 
publiru«,  or  public  domain.  In  the  first  epoch 
of  the  growth  of  Home,  when  the  city  luui  not 
yet  extended  beyond  the  Palatine  hill,  tho 
whole  soil  of  tlie  state  wjis  affer  publiem,  or 
undivided  public  property  ;  ami  from  the  state, 
or  the  populvt  liomanu*^  consisting  exclusively 
of  citizens,  every  citizen  received  a  share  for 
his  private  use.  In  principle  all  the  land  was, 
therefore,  nger  pvblirua,  and  the  citizen  could 
only  acquire  possession  as  tenant  at  will  of  the 
state ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  founders,  or  the  patricians, 
transformed  these  primitive  concessions  into  an 
absolute  right,  called  in  the  Roman  law  de  jure 
quiritio.  Still  the  principle  remained,  and 
was  recognized  during  the  whole  epoch  of  the 
republic,  that  all  lands  and  bfX)ty  acquired  by 
conquest  were  acquired  for  the  st-ite,  and  could 
only  become  the  profK-rty  of  individuals  through 
the  cession  to  them  of  the  rights  of  the  state. 
As  conquest  increased  tho  public  possessions, 
and  the  class  of  plebeians  was  formed,  the  Ro- 
man people  gave  them  lands  in  the  agrr  pub- 
Urn*,  as  private  property,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  a  tribute,  and  undertaking  other  pub- 
lic services;  but  the  patricians  always  pre- 
served their  ancient  right  of  receiving  in  pos- 
session and  using  parts  of  the  public  domain, 
on  paying  to  the  public  treasury  a  tithe  of  its 
proauct.  From  tlie  first  epoch  of  Roman  so- 
ciety, lands  thus  held  could  pass  as  an  inherit- 
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•noe  to  ohndreo,  and  were  even  .^old  under 
this  precarious  t^'nure,  tlioufjli  in  principle  the 
state  cuuld  always  resume  their  pofleeasion. 
These  public  lands  were  alao,  oo  tbdr  oon- 
quest,  oftt-ri  transforiiu-d  into  roTninon  pnf»tnr- 
age.  8ucli  hinds  had  various  technicul  names, 
as  occupati^  ^eetipatorU,  eoHee$$L  areifint^m^ 
ice. ;  but  the  pcneral  nnmc  was  that  of  pofset- 
HoneSy  and  the  payn^ent  or  tithe  given  to  tlie 
state  fortbeimse  waM  called  frucUis  or  recti- 
gnlia.  The  possession  of  all  such  lands  by  in- 
dividuals was  permissive,  and  ditiered  wholly 
from  theabwdote  right  of  property,  by  which 
each  Roman  citizen,  wliotlitT  an  ori{rin:il  pu- 
trician  or  one  of  the  plebeians  who  wt-re  tirst  j 
admitted  to  private  and  then  to  public  rightf*,  | 
held  landed  property  by  the  various  titles  and 
denominations  known  in  the  Roman  law.  But 
the  patricians,  the  original  shareholders  in  the 
public  domain,  became  by  loni?  use  accustomed 
to  conuder  their  grants  as  absolute  property, 
eq>edall7  as  they  nad  improred  them  in  vari- 
ous ways;  and  accordingly  they  often  refused 
to  pay  the  tithe  due  to  tlie  treasury.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  repablio,  previous  to  the 
twelve  tables,  Spurins  Cassins,  a  patrician,  on 
becoming  consuL  procured  a  law  that  some 
parts  of  the  pnbHo  doinidn,  long  belbre  oon- 
qiierud,  but  occupied  by  the  patricians,  slioidd 
be  surrendered  to  the  state  and  assigned  to  the 
neoessitOQs  citizens.  The  patricians  resisted  it, 

and  the  l;nv  remained  a  dead  letter.  Tlie  pa- 
tricians not  only  prevented  new  divisions  of 
the  pnbllo  lands,  bat  bj  vloleiiM  or  vmrj  ao- 
quired  those  of  the  plebeians.  This  led  to 
^tation  for  a  revival  of  the  law  of  Spurius 
C^Msina,  which  tiie  eelelMrated  decemvir  Appins 
Ckudius  stronglr  dpposKl.  \e.\t,  the  mva- 
sion  of  the  Gaius  under  Brennus  ruined  the 
nonerons  smaU  free  tenants  and  freeholders, 
and  obliged  them  to  sell  their  landed  property 
to  the  wealthy  patricians.  Those  among  the 
small  freeholds  whldi  were  not  thns  absOTbed 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  surrounding  large 
estates.  The  keeping;  of  large  flocks  of  cattle 
mined  the  taltru  p>ihJifi^  or  common  pasture 
lands,  and  in  fact  exclnde<l  the  small  fanners 
from  them.  This  abuse  occasioned  the  publi- 
cation, in  867  B.  0.,  of  the  Licinian  law  [roga- 
tione*  Lirinitr),  so  called  from  Licinios  8tolo, 
its  originator.  This  law  is  considered  as  form- 
ing the  basis  and  containing  the  essence  of  the 
agrarian  idea.  The  technical  name  of  tliis  law 
was  De  Mado  Agri.  It  prescribed,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  heavy  fines,  tliat  no  one  should  possess 
more  than  600  jugera  (about  330  acres)  of  the 
public  domain ;  and  that  no  one  should  send  to 
graze  on  the  [)ublic  pastures  more  than  100  large 
or  50(1  siiiall  aniuKils.  This  law  wss  pnt  in 
force  for  a  brief  period,  after  which  it  was  neg- 
lected for  nearly  two  centuries,  when  it  was 
renewed  by  Tiberius  Graodhos,  with  some  addi- 
tions and  modifications  in  favor  of  the  wealthy, 
who  were  mostly  patricians.  Any  one  having 
9ne  or  two  sons  could  hold  from  250  to  600 
jufitra  in  the  public  domidn  above  his  original 


right,  iS  established  by  the  lidnkn  law.  The 

attempt  to  execute  these  laws  occasioiicHl  tlie 
tragical  end  of  the  two  Gracchi  and  121 
B.  0.).  In  SQceeeding  times,  an  agrarian  law 
was  mooted  by  a  certain  Saturnmus,  having  for 
its  object  tlie  distribution  of  lands  conquered 
in  Osalpine  Gaul.  Another  was  proposed  by 
Drnsus  to  distri!>ute  ull  the  conquered  lands 
among  the  poof;  and  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
Servilius  Hull  us  proposed  tluit  ^e  pablio  do- 
mains out  of  Italy  conquered  by  Ponipey  should 
be  sold,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  lands  bought  in 
Italy  for  needy  cittxens.  Not  one  of  ^  Hie 
Koman  agrarian  laws  was  ever  executed,  and 
I  not  one  of  them  had  tliat  confiscatory  or  level- 
I  lingeharacter  so  frequently  attributed  to  them. 
Not  one  of  these  laws  aimed  at  tlie  equal  di  vi^on 
of  landed  property  owned  by  individuals  in  their 
own  absolute  righ^  or  intended  any  llmitntaoB 
upon  such  ownership. 

ACREDAj  Msria  ds  (Ceread),  a  Franciacan  nan, 
lady  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  frnmaenlate 
Conception  (foundetl  by  her  mother)  at  A<,Te<la, 
in  Spain,  born  in  that  town  in  1602,  died  there, 
May  24^  16(15.  She  proliassed  to  reeeive  reve- 
lations direct  from  lu  aven.  At  the  command 
of  God,  who  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  as 
she  said,  she  nndertool:  to  write  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Tt  was  first  published  in  169<i. 
under  the  title  Muttiea  (Jiudad  de  Dio$  (4 
vols.).  Every  word,  aooordh^  to  her  attesta* 
tion,  had  been  written  un<ler  insniration.  The 
reading  of  it  was  forbidden  at  Rome,  and  the 
Sorbomie  in  Paris  censored  the  indivranal  who 
translate<l  a  portion  into  French.  Bossuet  ex- 
posed the  indecencies  of  the  work.  It  has  been 
translated  into  German. 

AGBEEMEXT.    See  i'os-^v.xri. 
AGSlBy  igreeb,  or  <iharib,  Meaat,  a  remark** 
ble  ooideal  mountain  in  central  Egypt,  in  lat 

28^  12'  N.,  Ion.  32°  42'  E.  It  is  situated  about 
I G  miles  inland  from  the  gulf  of  Suez,  opposite 
Mt  Sinai,  is  abont  6,000  feet  high,  and  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  100  miles. 

AttlfiOLA,  CMm  Jattss,  a  Roman  general, 
bom  at  Foram  Jnlii  (now  FWjns  in  Provence), 
June  13,  A.  D.  37,  died  Aug.  23,  93.  He  re- 
ceived hia  education  at  Masailia  (IdLarseiUesjiand 
his  militsry  training  nndev  Snetonhis  in  Brit- 
ain. On  Vespasian's  election  by  his  legions  (fi9). 
Agrioola,  then  qusstor  in  Asia,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  acknowledge  him,  and  that  emp«ror  in 
gratitude  api)ointed  him  governor  of  .Vquitania. 
He  was  next  made  consul,  and  subsequently 
governor  of  Britain.  Dnnng  this  governor- 
ship he  conquer  ed  \\'iiles  and  the  island  of  An- 
glesea,  built  a  wall  from  the  Clyde  to  the  frith 
of  Forth  to  keep  off  the  incnrsionB  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  and  defeated  the  British 
Galgacus  in  Scotland,  and  thus  brought  Britain 
under  complete  subjection.  The  Roman  fleet 
now  for  the  first  time  sailed  round  the  whole 
island.  He  was  recalled  by  Domitian,  and  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death,  which  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  emperor^s  jealousy  of  his  military 
reputation  and  popohkrity.   Ilia  daughter  Do- 
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mitiii  married  Taoitoa  the  historian,  wlin  wroto 
hif  life. 

IKIIPOLA.  I.  Gccnr,  n  (ii-rmfln  minornli)- 
piiit  and  phroieian,  bom  at  tilaiu  lmu.  Suxoriv, 
Msrrh  24.  Utfo,  died  in  C'liemnit/,  Nov.  21. 
15-W.  Hi*  name  waa  ori;rinally  HmitT  ijn'st*- 
iDtf,  of  which  he  adopt«<t  thi'  l.ntin  ('<iiiival<.-nt. 
He  was  at  first  rwu>r  of  a  Nct»«x>l  in  Zw  ickiiii. 
•tWward  Ktiidied  medicine  at  Li'iiwir.  (U  v<h«hI 
Lim.«elf  to  inetallurjrr,  and  in  IMl,  i>n  liu-  invi- 
tation of  Duke  Maurice,  N>-ttlfd  tit  (.'li«-nmic/. 
Le  attempted  to  re<i«ce  inini-raiiikry  nn<l  nu-iai- 
iur^  to  a  wienee,  and  introduct'<l  ciiiisiih-rHlili- 
improvementa  in  the  pri'vioii^ily  rmlo  art  of 
niining.  He  first  made  rln-niical  aniily^-s  of 
the  dillerent  earths.  His  mind  wiia,  Imiwcvit. 
tleeplr  tinged  with  the  MiptT.Mtitinn.t  of  liix  i^rv. 
HitviDf;  renoiinci-d  Prot«-*tantism  hcfciri'  hi^ 
death,  hia  ImmIv  was  refii:i<'<l  Niiria]  in  t'htiii- 
nitz.  He  wrote  /^c  Jte  Mrt'illlni,  Dr  Orhi  ft 
Catuit  Sybtrrranearam,  ami  /m  Mnuxiri*  rt 
I'ondtribu*  /{omanorum  utipif  ({nrtoniin.  II. 
J*kiM  FrMrlck,  a  Germitn 
poser.  f)om  near  Altenbnrg,  Jan.  -I,  IT'Ji',  tlin] 
m  Berlin,  Nov.  12,  .1774.  lie  HtudiiHl  miiMi' 
onUcr  Hebaxtian  Uach, 

Frederick  the  (Jreat,  and  wrote  m'veral  npi.-ra.-*. 
MDODg  them  "  Iphigenia  in  ranris."  Ho  w  us 
hatband  of  tJie  Toraliiit  Mme.  il«>lteiii.  IH. 
JtkiiaM  (orifrtnally  Scusittek  or  Schnfikkhi, 
a  llennan  theolojfian,  born  in  KiHl^•^)^.•n,  whvni'e 
he  ij  called  Ma^mter  Iitli'liins.  A]>ril  I'l,  14M. 
did  in  Berlin,  .Sept.  22,  l.jUH.  Ik'  stiidi.'il  at 
Wittenberj?  and  Leip«ic.  and  Bci[ii(r«-il  flu- 
frtendfihip  and  esteem  of  I.titlicr,  who  in  l.VJ.'j 
Ml  him  to  Frankfort-on  ilie-Main,  to  inHtitnti' 
Prntestant  wornhip  there.  On  his  n  tnrn  he 
«riu  parixh  prieat  of  Eialoln  ri,  ami  here  Iif  crini- 
raenced  that  Antinomian  contrnverKV  wlii.  li  \,v 
subsequently  renewed  from  hii  |»n>f.-*-.orial 
rhair  in  Wittenben?  (U5RH-  H».  an*!  \\<t  wWicU 
he  wan  dismitwed  from  that  iiniver-.ity.  ||i'  tu-xt 
be<-4me  chaplain  and  geniT:il  i>ii]>erinti  ti(l.'nt  to 
elector  of  Hrnndenbur-.f.  He  wroj,>  n-vvral 
t!ieol<)(riral  works,  as  well  ilh  iin  accoimt  of  tli.' 
nmrnoa  German  provi'rli<),  IV.  Kadutf,  nn 
eminent  «>hoInr,  bom  in  <ironin(f«'ii  in  H4l'  or 
1443,  died  in  Heidelbenr.  Oct.  2h,  |4s:».  II.. 
travelleil  in  France  and  Italy,  anil  won  tlie  o-i 
t*«m  and  patronatro  of  Kroole  d'Este,  iluk<-  of 
Ferrara.  On  hia  retnra  he  was  rlio»i-n  prof.  s- 
»«r  of  philosophy  at  the  university  ot  ||<  i<li  l- 
herg.  He  wrot«  variouK  work*  of  a  tiii.«>  llii- 
oeons  charaeUT.  tlie  ino«t  remarkable  of  whi.  h. 
perhaps,  ia  an  essay  entitled  Traetiitim  >U  in- 
trntvmt  Dialectiea,  in  which  he  devotes  con 
ciderable  spa<>o  to  the  diwu-wion  of  the  ability 
of  deaf  mnt<rs  to  acquire  ou<  h  knowledge  ui 
lanznace  an  to  be  able  to  converse  with  others 
'•y  writing.  He  was  among  the  firxt  t«  intn. 
"lace  the  study  of  (Jreek  into  (Jennany.  and 
pave  leotnrea  on  Greek  literature  at  U  ortus 
and  Heidelberg. 

iCBiriXTTElL  CHEIIinilY,  the  study  of  the 
rhemical  relations  of  snbiitances  concerneii  in 
»){ri<ultnra]  prtxlnction.     The  whole  Dutiiral 
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'  R'ionce  of  vf^retalile  and  aninml  prtnlnrtion  is 
;  ii'4iitilly  cnlli.<l  agricultural  cheuiistry.  although 
it  inchiales  niucli  of  phyni<-s,  nietet>rolopy,  vege- 
table snd  animal  jthysiolo(.'y,  and  geology.  It 
i*  ini[ios-ible  l<i  Neparnte  these  hulijei'ts,  witli- 
out  grave   errors;    and    lieii<-e   llutse  work* 
wiiich  give  the  ju>tcst  view  <>(  the  cliemiMry 
of  agriculture  are  not  strictly  treatisi-s  on  ag- 
rifiiltural  rhemislry.    The  object  of  agriciil- 
I  ture  is  to  deveh>[>  from  the  .•mil  as  large  n  ijuan- 
I  tity  as  [lossible  of  useful  vegetable  products; 
or  indirectly,  of  animal  pHsIncls.    To  assist  in 
this,  ngric'uitunil  chemistry  must  in<|iiire  into 
the  ciini]H>sition  of  the  pliint  iind  Hniiuiil.  It 
liltds  lliat  nil  vegetable  iiliil  iinitnni  substances 
contain  a  Viir(al>le,  usually  large  profiortinn  of 
water,  whi<'h  is  es^etitiul  to  tlu-ir  lite,  btil  may 
be  s«.jNirate<l  from  them  by  heat  witbont  othet"- 
I  wisi-  iif)i'<  tin^  their  clii'iiiical  cnmposition.  .\t 
I  a  high  teni|ierutiiri'.  dry  animal  or  vegetjible  tis- 
sues uru  resolveil  into  two  |Hiriions:  one  passes 
into  the  air  as  vidutile  gases  or  viipors;  another, 
indestructible  by  heat,  renu«ins  a.s  ushes.  In 
most  vegetable  and  animal  siibstiinecs.  therom- 
bnstible  or  f>ri;anic  part  f.Ttiis       to  !•".»  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  dry  nialter;  the  ]>ri)p<iriion 
of  inorganic  subsiaiices  rnsli  i  lieing  ."iiuill.  The 
organic  mutter  mainly  consists  of  lour  elenienta, 
vi/. ;  carbon.  «ixygen.  hydn»gen.  tmil  nitrogen. 
These  sirnpie  bislii-s  are  united  in  the  plaut  and 
animal  ittto  thon-iiinds  of  cotnliinations,  the  cx- 
lende<!  stmly  of  which  belongs  to  orgiinic  cliein- 
i-try.     .Most  agricnltural  pnslufts.  howv\er, 
<'iin»isl  cbii'ily  of  but  a  few  of  these  cotnliina- 
tions nr  jiroviiiiale  elements.     These  may  Ikj 
specified  uii.li  r  fonr  olassi-s:  1.  The  oils  and 
resins,  including  w.-i.x.    -J.  (  Vllulose  (cell  tissue, 
wiHiily  fibre* ;  starch;  the  sugars,  cane  and 
irrajH' ;  the  j-uuh.  nrabine.  hassorine.  dextrine 
isfarcb  gums).    ;i.  IVctose  rthe  pulp  of  green 
I'riiitst  and  its  lU'rivatives.    4.  The  nitrogerioiis 
or sanguigenous* principles,  viz.:  iilbuiucn,  cuse- 
iiie  (legiimine,  av«-nine),  cmnlsini'.  and  lilirino 
mhiteiiK      The  first  three  u'rouns  are  coiil- 
[.osi'd  excbi.sivcly  of  4';irbon.  hydroL'en.  att<i 
oxy^vn  (s<iitie  of  the  oiK  uf  c;irlM>ii  ami  bydro- 
geti  only*,  while  nil  the  niendnTs  of  tlie  fourth 
irroi![t  <-iintai)i  I.')  to  IM  j>er  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
most  of  thi'iii  small  <p)anti(ie->  of  •iiiphur,  urui 
phosphorus  also,  in  mlditlon  to  the  three  ele- 
niunts  above  named.    I'lie  whole  growitig  part 
of  the  plalil  is  a  [nirons  siibstiiin'o.  as  easily 
peiictralile  1iy  air  as  a  sieve,  and  a  hygnwopic 
siibstam-e.  absorbing  ami  retaiiiini;  the  va(>or 
of  waf<  r  t'rotn  the  riir  or  "oil  with  irreat  force 
and  olwtiniicy.    When  a  vi'gi-table  is  ilustroyi-d 
by  biirniiiL'.  it  is  mo-tly  resolveil  into  air.  t>n 
the  otIuT  hand,  when  it  is  fortni'd  by  growth, 
its  sub>tan<-e  is  iiiostiy  lieriv^sl  from  air.  The 
afltlosplMTe  which  i>erj>etually  bathes  and  pene- 
trates till'  leaves  of  plants  suppliiHi  them  svith 
carbon.  hyilrogi-n.  tiitrogi  n.  and  oxycen.  The 
iilniiisplieric  N)Urce  of  i-.-irlnm  is  carbonic  n<  id. 
This  gas  is  a  <-<instant  ingre«IieDt  of  the  atnios- 
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phere  to  the  extent  of  of  the  Toliime  of 
ttie  latter.  It  is  rapidly  atworbed  by  tlie  leaves 
of  growing;  planbi  under  tlio  influence  of  sun- 
light, and  uiidtTfiioes  dt!<'uiu|XJMtion  in  thu  vcfte- 
table  cella,  carbon  being  retained  and  afwinii- 
lated,  while  the  oxygen  ia  set  free  whollv  or  in 
|mrt,  and  exhales  fr«>m  the  leaves.  Water, 
which  alwayH  exiHtii  in  the  atmoitphere  in  the 
state  of  vapor,  is  an  abundant  source  of  both 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Ammonia,  a  compound 
of  hydnigen  and  nitrogen,  is  the  eliief  souroe 
of  nitrogen  to  tlie  plant,  {t  Is  ever  present 
in  the  atmosphere  m  tlie  form  of  car[K>nate, 
tliough  in  exceedingly  small  quantity.  Nitric 
acid,  which  is  fonned  by  the  oxidation  of  aiu- 
mooia,  is  also  a  source  of  nitrogen.  The  plant 
being  fixed  and  at  rest,  its  foo<d  must  necessa- 
rily be  in  perpetual  motion  around  the  organs 
destined  to  take  it  up.  The  atmospheric  food 
is  kept  in  motion,  not  only  by  the  winds,  but 
more  efleotually  by  the  osmotic  force  (exosmose 
and  end<j«mo«e).  When  two  or  more  ga»e«  of 
une<jiial  density  are  brought  in  contact  in  a 
conhned  space,  they  will  gradaally  difluse  into 
each  other,  until  they  form  a  homogeneous 
mi.\ture.  If  into  a  mixture  of  gane«  any  solid 
or  liquid  body  be  introduced,  which  can  com- 
bine with  and  remove  one  of  the  gases,  it  lirst 
takes  up  thoiio  particles  of  this  gas  which  are 
in  its  immediat«  vicinity;  but  as  fast  as  the 
uniformity  of  the  mixture  is  thus  disturlMid,  the 
absorbable  gas  ditfiisM  into  the  space  which 
has  become  void  of  it ;  and  as  new  portions  are 
removed,  otlier  new  ones  are  presented,  until 
the  whole  is  absorbed.  All  the  forms  of  plant 
food  ore  soluble  in  water.  In  \'irtue  of  these 
physical  laws,  it  is  plain  Uiat  the  tissues  of  a 
growing  plant  must  be  constantly  surrounded 
with  water,  and  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia Uinsolved  in  tliis  water;  and  as  tliese  are 
removed  by  the  ai«imilating  processes  of  the 
vegetable,  they  are  restored  by  osmotic  difl'u- 
sion,  so  long  as  tlie  atuiospheric  supply  suffices. 
— The  ash  of  agricultural  plants  consi-its  of  the 
phosphates,  sulphates,  silicates,  and  carbonates 
of  pota.>(}i,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  with  sniall 
quantities  of  oxide  of  iron  and  inaugnne^  and 
alkaline  chlorides.  Other  bodie^  as  aluniiuH, 
copper,  and  zinc,  are  found  in  some  kinds  of 
land  plants.  The  living  plant  contoini*  suli>liur 
(and  perhaps  phos{>liuru9)  in  a  state  of  organic 
combmation,  m  the  various  nitrogenous  princi- 
ples, or  In  sulphurized  oils.  On  burning  these 
comfKjunds,  8ulj)huric  and  phosphoric  acid  re- 
sult. Portions  of  the  potash,  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia  are  combinoa  with  vegetable  acids 
(oxalic,  tartaric,  mali<-)  in  the  living  plants,  but 
these  compountls  are  converted  into  curbooatos 
by  burning.  Silica  exists  probably  in  tlie  un- 
eombined  state  in  many  coses,  as  in  the  bam- 
bo«)  (la/Huheer),  stalks  of  grasses,  and  scouring 
rush ;  but  in  burning  it  combines  with  potash, 
lime,  &c.,  so  that  it  is  found  as  a  silicate  in  the 
ash.  That  these  ingredients  of  the  ash  are  in- 
dispensable to  thu  development  of  vegetation, 
Is  proved  no*  only  by  their  invariable  occur- 


rence in  nonnally  developed  plants,  bvt  It; 
direct  experiment.    The  cereal  grainy  fur  ex- 
ample, will  not  mature  in  a  soil  which  it  defi- 
cient in  any  one  of  tlie  following  substaoca, 
viz. :  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of 
iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  silica,  stilphorie  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  chlorine.     These  kinds  at 
plant  food  ore  all  derived  from  the  ikmI,  ilA 
enter  the  plant  through  its  roots.   The  mediaai 
of  their  transmission  into  the  vegetable  orgiD- 
ism  is  water,  which  is  assisted  in  its  solveot  lo- 
tion by  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.   The  iiin« 
law  of  osmotic  diffusion,  which  acctunalslec  tli« 
gaseous  food  of  the  plant  in  tlie  ti«aes  of  Oa 
leavuM,  kee|)s  up  a  supply  of  food  from  the  «oiL 
Kvaporation  from  the  surface  (foliage  and  stemi) 
removes  from  the  plant  a  portion  of  the  wit«i 
which  thu  cells  contain.    Copillary  action  r«-  , 
stores  this  waste  of  water,  bringing  up  from  tl)6 
soil  a  fresli  supply,  which  always  contain*  miii-  ' 
era!  matters  in  solution.    The  vague  ides  of  | 
tlie  older  vegetable  physiologists,  acoordiog  to 
which  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  lap  ia  | 
plants,  on  upward  and  a  downward  flow— (L«  ' 
sap  ascending  in  the  outer  wood  to  tlie  learei, 

.  there  being  elaborated,  and  returning  throng 
tlie  inner  bark  to  the  roots,  depositing  De« 
matter  on  its  way — must  b«  noticv<l  herv,uu 

!  explode<l  but  still  oft- repeated  error.  There 
is  no  evidence  tliat  there  exists  any  but  U 
upward  and  outward  current — a  current  to- 
ward the  va[>orizing  surfaces.  The  amuimt  of 
ash  and  the  pri  iportion  of  its  ingredient*  trt 
ditlerent  in  dittcrent  classes  of  plants,  and  in 
the  various  ports  of  tiie  same  plant.  Ai  a 
general  rule,  tlie  exterior  or  terminal  ports  of 
plants,  as  tlie  bark,  leavea,  and  cLafi'  or  fruit 
envelopes,  give  the  most  ash,  7  to  28  per  ceoL; 
while  the  wood  of  trees  is  |MX>re«t,  yielding  l'«t 
A  to  S  per  cent.  The  same  organ  ooiiuiw 
aitfcrent  quantities  of  mineral  matters  at  dif«t- 
ent  stages  of  its  growtli.  Doubtless,  part  «if 
the  substances  which  we  find  in  the  asii  of  • 
mature  plant  have  finished  tlieir  active  f>^ 
tions,  and  have  been  accreted  as  waste  msttert. 
Doubtlew,  too,  a  part  of  the  a-nli  is  acciJrottl, 
not  necessary  to  or  employed  by  the  plant,  IhbI 
having  entered  the  vegetable  circulation  merely 
from  being  dlisolvud  in  tlie  water  which  tbe 
plant  has  absorbed.  For  these  reason*  there  ii 
often  little  agreement  between  the  numcroui 
analyses  which  have  been  executed  on  iIm 
ashes  of  the  same  species  or  even  variety  of 
phmt,  its  composition  bein;;  to  a  certain  extent 
influence*!  by  Uie  kind  of  soil  in  which  it  grow*. 
Yet  there  is  a  general  uniformity  of  oompoa- 
tion,  and  it  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  the  or- 
ganization of  tlie  elements,  carboa,  hydrugta 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  into  the  cell  tissues,  and 
their  contents,  requires  tlie  cooperation  of  Uie 
ingredients  of  the  ash,  and  that  tlie  relsti<^ 
lietween  them  is  quantitative  and  definite, 
though  we  may  never  be  able  to  determine  tl 
accurately. — The  atmosphere  is  invariable  in 
composition,  and  furnishes  supplies  of  oxygea 
hydrojfen,  carboI^  and  nitroigvn  (water,  car- 
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honic  acid,  and  amrnonia),  beyond  what  the  | 
natural  v^itjition  of  any  country  needs.  The 
ml  is  exeee<iingly  variable  in  composition. 
When  it  can  supply  sufficient  quantities  of  a^*Ii  , 
injredients,  it  will  produce  most  of  the  plants 
indiivDi  'is  ui  its  hx^aKty.  It  then  is  fertile. 
When  tin  ro  is  a  deficiency  of  ash  ingredients 
ia  arailublu  furm,  or  the  absence  of  any  one 
of  them,  tho  soil  is  bamn.  There  k  an 
taiportant  dilferonco  between  natural,  spon- 
tneous  growth,  and  artilicial,  forced  produc- 
tion.  Katnral  growth  in  general  is  slow.  Cul- 
tivated growth  is  rapid.  For  tho  former,  nat- 
oral  supplies  are  sutiicient;  for  tho  latter, 
trtificiai  supplies  must  be  provided.  For  the 
former  the  supplies  of  atmo5«pheric  food  are  in 
excess  compared  to  those  of  ash  ingredients 
yielded  hj  the  soil  (tellorio  food),  so  that  in 
ftrests  aiMl  prairies  the  former  aocnmulate  on 
the  Korface  of  the  soil  as  dead  foliage,  which  in 
it*  liiroay  becomes  a  telluric  source  cf  atmos- 
pheric food.  In  the  latter  the  reverse  most 
nsuaily  occurs,  so  that  the  organic  matter  of 
the  foil  ^ifffiftiAfta  and  must  be  renewed  by 
manures.  To  repeat,  in  artificial  grc^wtli  (in- 
tensive culture)  the  soil  is  made  to  perform  not  i 
only  ita  natural  functioii  of  furnishing  ash  iii- 
rrnlients,  hut  also  n  part  of  the  office  naturally 
left  to  the  atmosphere,  \  iz, :  the  supply  of  car-  i 
bode  aeid  and  ammooia. — Scdls  consist  of  the  | 
more  or  less  comminuted  frapments  of  rocks, 
mixed  with  certain  products  of  tlieir  clK  niical 
decomposition,  and  with  soOM organic  maittr — 
dehru  of  vegetation.  Tlie  composition  of  the 
mhI  Twies  according  to  the  roclcs  from  which 
it  iwiglliat^  It  Is  rare  that  large  tracts  of 
soil  are  exclusively  derived  from  the  rocks  that 
DOW  underlie  them.  Most  of  the  soils  of  our 
aorflieni  and  nMdle  states  are  partly  composed 
of  materials  transported  from  the  far  north 
during  what  geologists  term  the  drift  period. 
The  soils  of  valleya  are  constantly  enriched 
from  the  r<y  k!^  of  surroundinir  hills,  so  that  the 
composition  of  soils  is  thus  more  imiform  in 
■  general  aenae  than  it  otherwise  could  lie.  We 
constantly  meet,  however,  with  limited  area.s 
having  soils  of  peculiar  characters.  We  lind 
bsda  ot  nnd,  gravel,  daj,  nari  and  peat  or 
Binck.  The  mechanically  coarser  parts  of  soil, 
tiM  gravel  and  sand,  consist  of  the  still  unde- 
eompiaeed  fragments  of  the  rocks  from  which  it 
has  been  formed.  A  part  df  the  tintst  fimpal- 
p&ble)  portion  of  every  productive  soil  is  usually 
made  up  of  clay,  which  is  a  prodnot  of  tiie 
chemicail  decomposition  of  certain  minerals, 
and  which  poseeasee  properties  of  the  highest 
momeBt  in  agrienltmre.  Under  the  general 
name  AtrmrM  is  comprehende<l  the  organic  mat-  | 
ter  of  the  soil  which  has  resulted  from  the 
pjutial  decay  of  previoos  generations  of  planta 
The  mechanical  texture  and  other  physicul 
characters  of  the  soil  have  a  controlling  intlu- 
eoee  on  its  ftrtility.  Unless  the  soil  be  peruie- 
hr  the  rf)<)t-<  of  pl;int:%  and  preserve  the 
pro{>er  degrees  of  warmth  and  moisture,  vege- 
tation cannot  attain  itanuKrinram  development^ 


no  matter  how  favorable  may  he  its  chemical 
composition.  A.ssuming  then  that  tho  soil  is 
physically  adapted  for  a  cultivated  vegetation, 
its  fertility  depends  npon  its  furnishing  the 
growing  plant  with  continuous  and  abundant 
supplies  of  the  different  bodies  that  have  been 
named  as  the  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition. 
The  quantity  of  a»)>  ingredients  that  the  heavi- 
est crop  removes  from  a  soil  is  small,  compared 
with  tho  whole  weijrht  of  the  soil  taken  to  such 
a  depth  as  is  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants^ 
In  aveniseenqia  of  the  usnally  enltivated  plantai 
those  portions  which  are  removed  from  the 
field  as  the  valuable  part  of  the  crops  do  not 
carry  off  more  than  200  to  600  lbs.  of  ash  in- 
gredients per  acre  yearly,  while  the  soil  taken 
to  tho  depth  of  one  foot  weighs  three  to  four 
millions  of  pounds  per  acre.  That  part  of  the 
soil  which  is  soluble  in  the  water  of  rain  repre- 
sents its  available  plant  food.  Large  (quanti- 
ties of  water  pass  through  the  vegetation  of 
every  acre  of  hi^'hly  cultivated  groimd.  It  is 
only  needful,  then,  that  tliis  water  should 
contain  a  few  thousandths  of  ash  ingredients 
in  solution,  in  order  to  supply  the  mineral 
matters  in  au  average  crop,  since  even  root 
crops,  e.  g.  beeta,  remove  but  about  600  lbs. 
of  the>*e  substances  from  the  acre.  In  culti- 
vated soils  there  is  a  constant  removal  of 
available  ash  ingredients,  both  by  the  harvests 
that  are  taken  off,  and  by  the  rains  which 
soak  through  or  run  over  them.  In  a  pro- 
ductive soil  there  is  a  constant  renewal  of 
available  plant  food,  by  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  disintegration  of  tlie  insoluble  por- 
tion (the  pulverization  the  aoil  by  the  0|»er< 
ations  of  tillage),  by  the  alternate  contractions 
and  expansions  of  water  (frost),  and  by  the 
affinitiea  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  In  a 
few  rare  soils  tho  disintegrating  and  solvent 
processes  are  so  rapid  (act  on  such  finely  di- 
vided or  eadly  deoompoeable  materials),  that 
they  alwaya  present  a  sur{)liis  of  fooil  to  tho 
plant.  Saoh  are  certain  soils  of  soutliern  Rus- 
sia {UAtmotem  or  black  earth),  and  of  the 
Scioto  valley,  Ohio.  They  yield  successive 
crops  for  many  years  without  manure.  In 
most  eases,  however^  the  removal  of  a  few 
crops  exhausts  the  store  of  available  plant  food. 
— Soils,  when  reduced  in  fertility,  may  be  re- 
stored to  prodnotiTenesB  lying  in  ftUow; 
mechanical  and  atmospheric  agencies  thus 
bring  into  solution  enough  of  ash  ingredients 
for  a  new  crop.  A  soil  oonristing  entirely  of 
coarse  sand  is  infertile,  because  it  is  too  dry, 
and  because  there  can  occur  iu  it  no  sufficient 
aooonralatlona  of  aviJIable  plant  food.  A  soil 
consisting  of  fine  sand  may  do  highly  produc- 
tive, oq)eoially  if  it  originates  from  easily  de- 
composable xwSb^  beoanse  the  amount  of  sur- 
face that  the  grains  expose,  and  the  close  tex- 
ture of  the  soU,  maintain  it  in  a  proper  degree 
of  mobtore  (by  o^iUarity),  and  allow  a  soffi- 
cient  solution  and  accumulation  of  food  for 
crops.  Clay  has  a  remaricable  i>oroBity  and 
retwtiveneaa  for  wato*,  for  ammonia,  and  for 
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most  soluble  salt<i.    If  dilate  sotutions  of  am- 
monia, potoalt,  8odit,  magnesia,  &c..  be  agitated 
for  a  few  monieiit*  witJi  I'lay,  or  allowed  to  lit- 
ter through  it,  a  portion  of  tliese  iKxIies  i» 
removed  from  gelation,  and  absorbed  by  the 
clay.    Putrid  urine  lo«es  both  odor  and  color 
by  such  treatment.    The  uao  of  luiltx  of  alu- 
mina as  mordantA,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
lokea,  ia  another  example  of  the  aume  cliect. 
t?oil»  too  rich  in  clay  are  heavy,  and  in  wet 
climates  intractable  from  their  nliysiical  proper- 
ties ;  but  in  dry  countries  like  E^ypt,  or  wnen 
mixed  with  enough  sand  to  render  them  phvai- 
cally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  phmt<t,  they 
usaally  possess  a  great  and  durable  fertility, 
aince  they  naturally  abound  in  the  aliment  of 
vegetation,  and  ore  not  liable  to  suticr  Iom  of 
their  soluble  matters  from  the  wiutlting  etfecta  ! 
of  rains  or  floods.    Organic  matter  (linmas),  | 
when  formed  in  wot  places,  constitutes  mock 
and  peat,  which  are  not  fertile;  but  as  it  oc- 
ean in  arable  soils,  in  quantities  usually  not  ^ 
exceeding  3  to  10  per  cent.,  it  is  of  ^eat  value,  ^ 
not  only  on  account  of  its  power  ot  absorbing 
water,  &c.,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  in  it49  | 
decay  it  is  a  eontinuoas  sonrce  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia,  thus  satisfying  to  some  extent  . 
one  conilition  of  rapid  growth,  alrcaily  insisted  ' 
upon,  viz.:  sopplies  of  atmospheric  plont  food 
hy  tho  soil.    The  carbonic  acid  formed  in  tho 
soil  by  tho  dow  oxidation  of  humus  tu't.-*  also,  I 
according  to  the  amount  of  its  priMluction,  in  [ 
the  chemical  disintegration  of  the  insoluble 
parts  of  tho  soil,  and  tlius  indirectly  furnishes 
to  the  plant  increased  <|nantities  of  ash  ingredi-  I 
ent«i.    Until  Liebig  turned  his  attention  to  the  ! 
applications  of  chemistry  to  agrirulturc,  it  was  , 
thought  by  tho  most  eminent  philosophem  that 
humus  in  some  of  its  forms  was  the  chief  nu- 
triment of  plants.    Liebig  denieil  its  iimnediate 
value  as  plant  foo<l,  but  recognized  iU  use  as  an 
indirect  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
Tho  best  soils  always  contain  soluble  organic 
matter,  and,  although  it  htin  not  been  prove<l  ! 
tliat  cultivated  plants  are  directly  feil  upon  it, 
yet  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  tho  lower 
orders  of  n-egetation  do  assimilate  it,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppoM}  that  it  may  not  be  ' 
appropriated  by  agricultural  plants,  since  it  is 
sulHcicntly  soluble  to  find  its  way  into  their 
circulation. — Analyti*  of  Soil*  fur  Ee9nomU*il 
Purpotet.    When  chemistry  first  indicated  the 
relation  between  tho  com|M>sition  of  the  soil 
and  that  of  tho  plant,  and  i>howe<l  that  certain 
itistHnces  of  barrenness  and  fertility  in  the 
former  could  bo  exulained  by  the  result.s  of 
chemicid  analysis,  tiie  ide4t  that  the  farmer 
miglit  prutitubiy  employ  analysis  in  improving 
his  soil  Un)k  deep  root.    A  few  cooaiderat  ions  , 
will  suffice  to  show,  however,  that  as  a  general 
rule  even  tho  most  accurate  analysis  can  be  of 
no  prai-tical  iK'nefit.    >Saying  nothing  of  the 
fiicta  that  the  pro<luctivenes8  of  a  soil  of(en  de- 
|H'nds  on  its  physical  or  chemical  (K>ndition 
irrespective  of  compoeition,  that  it  is  in  most 
cases  impracticable  to  get  a  specimen  of  soil 


that  shall  fairly  represent  a  large  field  or  farm, 
and  that  the  ex{H.'nse  of  a  thorough  and  (iiiUi- 
ful  analysis  is  considerable,  it  is  i>ii|KK<mble  in 
the  prc^nt  state  of  science  to  distinguish  froD 
each  other  two  soils,  one  of  which  is  just  fer- 
tile and  the  other  just  barren ;  for  the  proccKtM 
that  have  been  usually  employed  in  loil  analy» 
are  not  nice  enough  to  estimate  qnantitativtly 
differences  of  1- 10th  per  cent,  with  invariaUt 
aecuracv.  Now,  since  an  acre  of  soil,  taktB 
to  the  «fepth  of  only  7  or  8  inches,  weighs  at 
least  '2,0<.K),U(K)  lbs.,  and  since  the  total  amouoi 
of  matter  withdrawn  from  the  soil  by  tlie 
heaviest  crops  rarely  exceeds  5(K>  lbs.,  M'XKHli 
of  tho  whole,  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  analyw 
can  indicate  any  difference  in  the  comfMsitioo 
of  a  soil  before  and  oAer  one,  two,  or  creo 
three  crops  have  been  removed  from  it.  Again, 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  soils  naturally 
sterile,  which,  oflcr  application  of  400  lbs.  <k 
guano,  manifested  a  wonderful  produrtivenciB. 
Now,  the  largest  of  the  active  ingredients 
guano  never  amounts  to  20  per  cent. ;  so  that 
to  trace  its  action,  or  distinguish  Itetween  two 
soils,  one  barren  and  the  other  made  fertile  by 
guano,  the  chemist  nmst  be  able  to  e«tiroate 
100  parts  in  2,000,000,  or  a  fraction  so  small 
OS  p),J«.  The  only  method  of  chemical  ex- 
ommation  that  prtntiises  to  be  useful  is  the  fol- 
lowing: A  large  quantity  of  soil,  say  lf>  or 
oven  Too  Ibe.,  is  dige-^ted  and  exhausted  with 
water  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
carbonic  acid.  In  this  way  we  dLsmlve  all  its 
"  presently  available  plant  food."  The  nna]vei« 
of  this  dissolved  portion  might  be  expiN-tea  to 
give  insight  into  the  valne  of  the  soil  so  far  a» 
dependent  on  chemical  corapoation.  Dr.  Pe- 
ter, chemist  to  the  Kentucky  geological  sot- 
vey,  has  recorded  in  his  report  some  results 
obtained  in  this  way,  except  that  instead  d 
exhausting  10  lbs.  of  soil,  ne  used  but  l,Oi» 
grains.  The  amount  of  diss4ilved  matters  in 
his  trials  in  no  case  exceede<l  7  grains,  while  it 
usually  fell  below  3  grains,  quantities  too  anail 
for  accurate  analysis.  For  practical  purpoM 
there  are,  however,  other  an<l  in  general  sim- 
pler means  of  ascertaining  the  ability  of  a  soil 
to  supply  food  for  remunerative  crops.  Thm 
the  character  and  amount  of  vegetation  which 
it  nat4irally  protluces  generally  sulfice  to  indi- 
cate with  certainty  the  value  of  a  new  soil  in 
this  respect  In  nearly  all  cases  of  unprodor- 
tive  soiU,  the  ditHculty  Ls  lew  of  a  cbeniicil 
than  of  a  physical  nature.  The  great  deserts 
aro  sterile,  not  because  they  cannot  yield  the 
soil  food  ri'<iuired  by  vegetation,  but  becanw 
they  are  destitute  of  woter.  Wherever  i 
spring  arises  in  them,  there  is  formed  a  spot 
uf  verdure,  notwithstanding  the  incetewitnt  son- 
shine  and  parching  winds,  isno^  soils,  how- 
ever, with  every  ext«nml  sign  of  fertility,  are 
nevertheless  barren,  because  deficient  in  socne 
one  or  several  of  the  indispensable  constitoenti 
of  the  ash  of  plants.  To  ascertain  and  reme47 
these  deficiencies,  it  is  best  to  proceed  in  • 
synthetical  rather  than  in  tlio  analytical  man- 
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nur,  viz. :  to  make  triali^  on  «p;inito  plots  of 
grouail,  of  the  etfect  of  adding  to  tlie  soil  those 
ifl^vdienu  wtiicli  ore  most  likely  to  be  want- 
iiijif.    The  improvement  of  tJie  invulvo* 
nmueroiu  chon^v-s.  lM)th  in  it^  |iljysicjil  uuiJ 
rheiuicjil  eharactere.     The  com'<Mioti  of  thi> 
ph.r.iioal  qnalitieii  of  the  soil  luu.illy  etfectn  u 
murlteU  improvement  in  lU  chemical  ri>n<litiun. 
It  is  at  any  rate  indispeniiablo  to  the  full  mdc- 
ctMOt  chemical  iraprovementa  (ui:iiitirt-M>  ihnt 
tilt!  soil  be  tirMt  tiroug;ht  to  thoeie  dejrreexi  of 
divwion,  porosity,  tlrj'nciot,  and  depth,  that  nro 
iDost  fiivorahlo  to  vegetable  (growth.  Bcsiiks 
roDJc'rinu  the  soil  m  dry,  warm.  devp.  iiiid 
peDi'trable,  that  the  plant  finds  u  ;;euiul  root- 
ing place,  these  operations  more  i>r  less  ftu-ili- 
tate  the  solution  and  elaboration  of  the  foml  of 
the  plant,  Hinco  tlio  soil  is  thereby  divide^I,  and 
Dhire  thoroughly  wibjerted  to  the  ui'ti'ili  of 
vaieraml  air.  —  TTitory  of  JJantirinif.  Wlien 
tbe  soil  is  dcHcient  in  those  ingredient*  n-hieh 
favor  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  deticieneie-i 
may  be  supplied  by  manureti.   The  priticiple.s 
on  which  manuring  depends  are  the  following: 
1.  Plants  require  various  kinda  of  solid  min- 
eral matteni,  and  derive  tlio  aonie  exclusively 
bom  the  soil.    2.  Some  planta  which  in  ttie 
nataral  state  derive  tiie  gaseous  elements  of 
their  organic  structure,  viz.,  carhon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  from  the  atmosphere, 
must  be  supplied  with 'more  or  lc<s  of  the!i« 
nutters  from  the  soil,  in  agricultiiml  produ<-- 
tion.    8.   Different  plants  require  different 
proportions  of  these  substances  in  order  to  hix- 
nriant  growth.     4.  Different  phmts  reipiire 
different  (piantities  of  tbeso  Bub*tnnre«  to  ma- 
tare  a  full  crop.    6.  Different  plants  from  pe- 
cnliarities  of  structure,  draw  differently  <jn  the 
same  stores  of  nutriment,    fl.  I)itr>Tent 
abound  or  are  deficient,  to  a  greater  or  leiw 
degree,  in  one  or  many  needful  imrredieniM  of 
the  plant.    7.  The  same  soil  Iihh  n  (lilferent 
ccmpodition  in  different  years,  cauwl  by  the 
removal  of  matters  in  the  crops,  nr  Ity  the  in- 
crease of  available  food  from  weutherin;;  (till- 
age).   The  sub-ttanccH  usmdiy  clii.<-ed  together 
manures  may  have  three  distinct  fim<  fioii-i: 
lit.  They  may  chiefly  servo  to  improvo  the 
physical  cliaracters  of  the  soil.    Such  are  hoiiio 
luanure!*  that  are  applied  in  larg"  ipiimtity,  u.s 
linie,  marl,  and  orponic  matter;.    2<1.  Tliey 
may  act  partly  as  solvents  or  atsorlictits,  anil 
thus  indirectly  sujiply  the  plant  v.ith  f'otNl ; 
f.  y.,  lime,  gypsum,  salts  of  ariiinonin.  3(1. 
Finally,  they  may  enter  the  plant  um  direct  nu- 
trition.    If  manures  acted  merely  us  direct 
ontrition,  it  would  be  possible  lojudire  of  the 
inannriitg  value  of  any  substance  by  comparing 
its  composition  with  tliat  of  tho  ttslu-^  of  <-uUi- 
vated  plantH;  but  nince  many  fertili/.ertt  jtro- 
dune  all  the  above-mentioned  effectii.  the  cHle:^- 
ticm  becomes  a  more  complicated  one.  N'ot- 
wiihstanding  tlio  facta  which  practice  has  uc- 
€amulate<l  concerning  the  action  of  n  great 
variety  of  fertilizing  substances,  and  the  close 
Hnentific  study  of  their  effects,  wc  are  yet  in 


j  tho  infiincy  of  our  knowledge  respecting  them. 
In  BKricultural  peri'Mlicnls  are  reports  of  thcra- 
snnd*  of  experiments  on  tho  value  of  manures; 
we  find,  however,  the  most  conflicting  statc- 
iiients  and  a  chaos  of  reaults.  There  are  in- 
Mtances  of  nearly  every  projKwed  fertilizer  in- 
crea-iing  croj»s  and  if  many  instances  of  failure. 

!  Fnnuer*.  however,  continue  to  experiment  as  if 

I  there  were  a  powibility  of  proving  that  for  each 
kind  of  crop,  or  ejwh  variety  of  .-wiil,  Uiere  Is  a 
ripei'ific  and  unfailing  fertilizer.  The  principles 
al>ove  stated,  taken  together  with  tho  fact  that 
the  pliVHieal  atluptation  of  soil*  to  cr<ii>s  Is 
in<lehuitely  variitl  and  constantly  changing,  dc- 
monHfrate  that  there  can  be  no  fertilizing  pa- 
nacea. They  likewise  make  e\ident  tlu»t  wdat 
is  this  year  a  goiHl  application  for  a  certiiin 
<Top  ami  wil,  nuiy  have  no  action  next  year; 
and  that  what  i*  now  inefficacious,  may  prove 
highly  useful  at  Hime  future  time.  The  most 
generally  u«eful  manures  are  those  which  con- 
tain the  largest  nutnber  of  ingredients,  and 
present  them  in  tlie  greatest  variety  of  forms. 
Stalile  manure  occupies  the  flr«t  rank  among 
fertilizers,  becaiuie  it  conttuns  everything  that 
is  nee<lful  for  the  nutrition  of  plants.  It  Ls  in 
fact  the  dihri*  of  a  previous  vegetation,  and 
contains  all  the  ingre<lienfs  of  plants  though 
in  liro|iortions  alterisl  frotn  the  origin.-d  one.s 
and.  indet-sl,  advanfmreou^ly  altered.  The  hay, 
roots  and  grain  which  iiiuture  cattle  receive 
every  day  «.«  f<MKl,  are  in  part  digested  and 
nssimilatod ;  but  since  full-grown  animals  do 

I  not  inrrt-u*f  in  weiglit,  unleM  fattened,  they 
excrete  daily  as  iiiiich  as  they  ingest.  Tho 
nu>st  combustible  i»ortions  of  their  foo<l  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  resjtiratory  proi'css  ex- 
haled as  wafer  and  ciirKmic  a<-id  gjis;  while 
the  ash  ingreilients  and  the  larger  share  of 
the  nitrogen,  are  accutiiutated  in  the  excretu 
In  this  Way  there  is  a  <-oneentrution  of  con- 
stituents which,  after  fhey  iiave  Hcrved  the 
nutritive  fun<'tion  for  the  animal,  becinue  tho 
proper  fiHHl  of  the  plant.    Among  the  various 

,  ingrtMlients  of  lujinures,  two  in  particular  have 
acijuired  a  special  significance  in  Into  years, 
viz.,  jdio-iphoric  acid  and  ammonia.  These 
lM».li.-s  are  eouiiiicrcially  the  must  valuable  of 
a!l  fi;rtiH.tiiig  su!jst;mces  a  necessjiry  result  of 
tlu-ir  scarcity;  and  in  general,  pho>plioric  acid 

I  is  a  smaller  inijreilient  of  cultivated  (toils  than 
any  other  of  the  <  <iiu]H>ni-nts  of  tlio  ash  of 

!  jilanls,  .\t:i[iionia,  e-jn-ciatly  in  the  fonn  of 
carboiuite,  not  only  jHiwtrfully  stimtdafes  vege- 
t;iblo  growth,  but  it  probably  exerts  a  strong 
M»l\en!  elVi'i-t  oti  the  minerals  wliii'li  compcmo 
fho  soil.  Hence,  guano  and  other  anim.d  ma- 
nure which  contain  or  nebl  much  ammonia 
and  phi»sjihorie  u4-id.  are  in  such  large  demand 
atuotig  those  whr)  practise  "high  fanuing." 
15ut  file  ex<-lusive  use  of  fertilizers  which  i»up- 
jily  to  vegi-tatitiu  only  a  *m9.\\  portion  of  its 
ash  ingretlientr.,  luu-t  sooner  or  later  he  found 
inade<piafe  to  [>rod(i<-e  profitable  returns;  miisl, 

j  in  fact,  re<luce  the  soil  to  a  minimum  of  fer- 

I  tility.   The  true  system  of  manuring  is  to  main- 
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tain  in  excess  a  mpplv  of  all  forma  of  plant 
foiMl,  &n<l  indL>od  of  all  mattriulx  which  oxpo- 
rience  prove."  to  have  a  gtKxl  vflVct  on  vego- 
tation,  whether  thi»  effect  bo  chemical  or 
jihysical. — When  cheniiral  analvsia  fir«t  de- 
inunvtrated  tliat  ditTcrent  claftti'«  of  plants  yield 
an  ash  of  ditferent  rotiipoiiition,  tiie  idea  of 
special  manures  had  ita  orijrin.  special 
manures  were  meant  mixtures  contiuning  jnst 
thu  quantity  of  each  a-nli  in^rcnlient  removed 
from  the  soil  by  an  averafte  yield  of  each  crop. 
But  investigation  has  demonstrated  that  there 
are  in  general  no  practical  advantages  in  tbcso 
attemptii  to  fewl  the  plant  by  ration.  Ijiwe* 
and  Gilbert,  of  Hothamstead.,  England,  believed 
they  Lad  cstabli^ed  by  a  multitude  of  field 
ex]>erimcntii  that  ammonia  Lt  specially  snlt«<I 
to  the  production  of  wheat,  and  phosphoric 
acid  to  the  growth  of  tumi]>s ;  but  there  ore 
other  aathcntic  trials  which  as  fully  prove  just 
tlie  reverse.  While  on  a  certain  soil,  and  under 
a  certain  set  of  cireumstanoes,  experience  may 
without  difficulty  establish  a  rule,  science  is 
not  yet  far  enough  advimceil  to  lay  down  a 
universally  applicable  principle  concerning  the 
special  nutrition  of  tlio  varioua  classes  of  cul- 
tivated plant-*. — liotntion  of  Crop*.  The  great- 
est return  from  the  soil  is  generally  secured, 
not  by  continuously  powing  one  plant,  even 
though  it  command  tiio  highest  mtirket  price, 
but  by  an  altermition  or  rotation  of  crops. 
There  is  no  ditficulty  in  cultivating  any  agri- 
cultural plant  successively  for  any  number  of 
years  on  the  same  ground,  provided  enough 
be  expended  in  putting  the  soil  into  the  right 
physical  and  chemical  condition.  But  such  a 
procedure  is  usually  more  expensive  than  al- 
temuting  the  crops.  Wlien  a  light  virgin  soil 
comes  under  the  hand  of  the  farmer,  it  yields 
good  croiw  for  a  few  years  but  then  folia  to  a 
low  state  of  productiveness.  At  first  it  may 
have  yielded  wheat;  when  no  longer  able  to 
support  that  crop,  it  may  still  give  fair  crops 
of  barley;  the  next  year,  if  jiut  to  turnip*  or 
potatoes,  it  may  .•teem  to  recover  its  fertility 
somewhat,  and  pro<luco  agood  burden  of  roots: 
but  now  it  will  not  yield  again  a  gi)o<l  crop  of 
wheat,  though  probobly  clover  would  flourish 
on  it.  The  causes  of  such  facts  lie  partly  in 
the  soil,  and  ^)Brtly  in  the  plants  themselvea. 
As  for  the  soil,  as  already  stated,  its  compo- 
sition and  texture  are  jierpctually  changing. 
Tlio  quantity  of  organic  raottcr,  e»i>ecially, 
rapidly  diminishes  when  tlie  soil  is  under  cul- 
tivation, and  the  soluble  mineral  matters  are 
in  most  cases  removed  by  cropping  faster  than 
they  are  supplied  by  weathermg  or  disintegra- 
tion. Practical  men  have  clsLs-ii-d  cultivate<l 
plants  according  to  their  demands  on  the  .wil, 
as  follows:  Enriching  crojts,  clover,  lucern, 
and  esparnette;  non-exhausting  crops,  peas  and 
beans,  also  cereals  when  cut  green ;  exhaust- 
ing crops,  ccrealft  l>eets,  turnijis,  carrots,  and 
|K>tatoes;  very  exhausting  crops,  tol>acco,  flox, 
Jiemp,  and  hops.  Among  the  causes  of  the 
different  exliaustivc  cfTeet  ^if  various  plants  are 


the  following:  1.  Different  extent  or  stmctnre 
of  root*  and  Icavea.  The  enriching  crops  expOK 
to  tlie  air  an  enormous  surface  of  foliage,  ind 
throw  out  very  large,  long,  and  numerous  roots. 
The  cereals  have  ranch  less  leaf  and  root  giir- 
face.  2.  Ditferent  rapidity  of  growth.  Clover 
and  root  cro|is  continue  in  foliage  during  the 
whole  season,  while  the  cereals  ripen  in  July 
or  August.  3.  Periods  or  crises  of  growth; 
seed  production.    Planti  which  ripen  seed  re- 

3uiro  a  l>etter  soil  tlian  those  which  only  pro- 
uce  foliage,  because  the  rapidity  of  att^inili- 
tion  seems  to  increase  when  the  reprodurtirt 
function  comes  into  activity.  Pbuita  which 
ripen  seed  may  require  a  richer  soil,  not  be- 
canse  they  remove  more  from  it,  but  l)ecao» 
they  need  more  in  a  given  time.  4.  fkgav 
crops  are  entirely  removed  from  the  soil,  ss 
flax ;  while  others  leave  the  ground  filled  with 
an  enormous  mas*  of  roof-s  as  clover,  or  strewn 
with  stalks  and  foliage,  as  the  potato  and  be«L 
6.  The  quantity  of  ash  ingredients  removed 
from  the  soil  by  ditferent  plants  is  widely  un- 
like. In  the  light  of  the  al>ove  statements,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  when  a  soil  reftises  to  yield  re- 
munerative crops  of  shallow-rooted  and  quick- 
growing  wheat,  it  may  still  jiroduc©  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  deep-roote<l,  large-leaved,  txA 
slow-growing  clover.  It  is  evident,  too.  that 
when  a  clover  ley  is  broken  nn  and  sown  to 
wheat,  this  grain  may  yield  well,  because  tl>e 
decaying  turf  and  root^s  are  a  ready  source  of 
every  kind  of  plant  food.  This  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  an  exliansting  crop,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  one  of  easy  growth,  is  shown  in  the 
practice  of  green  manuring,  which  is  in  feet 
a  rotation  of  crops,  but  is  also  a  fertilizing  pn)- 
cess,  because  the  first  crop  is  entirely  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  the  succeeding  ones.  Green 
manuring  consists  in  ploughing  nnder  clover, 
buckwheat,  sparry,  or  otiier  crops,  when  in 
blossom,  so  tliat  the  soil  shall  be  enriched  by 
tlieir  decay.  As  these  plants  (the  last  nomeii 
especially)  will  grow  on  poor  soils,  it  is  possi- 
I  hie  by  their  help  to  reclaim  the  lightest  saiulii 
I  and  bring  tlicm  up  to  a  fair  degree  of  produc- 
j  tivenesa  in  the  course  of  a  few  year*. — Com/'*' 
I  tit  ion  of'  Cropt,  and  their  Value  a*  Food.  There 
are  dehnite  and  unalterable  relations  between 
'  the  character  and  habits  of  the  animal  and  the 
'  composition  and  physical  qualities  of  its  food. 
In  rearing  and  sustaining  domestic  animals, 
four  distinct  conditions  occur,  viz.:  growth, 
or  general  development ;  fattening,  or  increase 
of  flesh  and  fat ;  yielding  milk ;  and  jicrform- 
ing  labor.  Different  species  of  animals  posseai 
different  degrees  of  aptitude  in  turning  their 
food  into  one  or  other  of  these  directions. 
Thus,  the  hog  fattens  most  readily,  the  cow 
yields  most  milk,  and  tlio  horso  perfonns  the 
greatest  amount  of  lolwr.  All  tiieso  anunali 
might  be  fed  alike  on  a  certain  diet,  and  yei 
manifest  their  characteristic  tendencies  in  a 
good  degrei'.  for  tlio  functions  of  all  anirooli 
are  the  same  to  n  certain  jtoint.  That  food, 
however,  which  best  develop*  fat  in  the  hoz, 
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ii  bbI  >fln>fad  to  Biiitfiilii  fh6  Ifibor  of  tho 
hanB,  Wbcre  tho  animal's  functions  are  re- 
odrod  to  diiAr  in  their  eauntaal  DAtare,  there 
tt«ftodmiiftii!BO<Kfnn>;  and  we  esnnot  carry 

the  poculiar  aj)titii(le  of  nn  animal  to  the  liiph- 
e:"!  pitch  without  particular  attention  to  the 
qaalitj  of  fhe  fbod.  hk  frot,  hf  a  oareM  w»- 
Ict'tion  of  the  fiKNiweoan  chanpo  tlio  charac- 
ter of  the  animal ;  and  when  at  the  aame  time 
other  physiolog:ical  etfoonwlinceg,  cUmate,  &o., 
are  suitably  rejmlated,  it  is  po-i-ihle  in  the 
ooone  of  a  few  generatioos  to  imoreas  new 
diaraetera  on  a  race.  In  this  waj  too  Tatloat 
brei'<l>  of  cuttle,  swine,  &c.,  have  oripnated. 
A  thorough  understanding  of  the  reciprooal 
relations  l^tween  food  and  (bnctional  dovelop- 
ment  \a  therefore  of  tho  hi^rhest  consequence 
to  the  practical  agriculturiat.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  science  in  its  present  state  ftir- 
ai«hes  very  extensive  or  satisfactory  knowled(?e 
on  tlie^ie  points.  But  phynological  chemistry 
}m  developed  some  truths  which  warrant  the 
hope  of  progress  in  this  direction.  The  study 
of  changes  in  the  animal  body  has  shown  that 
there  are  two  chief  processes  concerned  in  the 
ntaintenance  of  life,  viz.,  nutrition  and  respira- 
tion. We  use  the  word  nutrition  in  a  some- 
what qualified  sense,  understanding  by  it  the 
?'ipf>ort  of  the  working  parts  of  the  animal — 
the  muscular,  nervous,  and  cartilaginous  tis- 
mm.  These  tissnes  contain  nitrogen  as  an  in- 
variable ingredient^  and  for  their  development 
bitrogenous  food,  or  food  containing  albumen, 
caaeine,  and  fibrine,  i^  indi!«pen.sable.  No  work 
can  be  done  on  f<M>d  ( onsi-ting  exclusively  of 
starch,  sugar,  and  oil,  because  these  bodies 
cannot  supply  the  nitrogen  which  is  required 
for  the  organization  of  tho  working  tissues. 
In  the  normal  growth  of  active  animals,  the 
non-nitrogenous  principles  of  the  food  are  con- 
sumed in  the  respiratory  process.  These  bodies 
are  brought  into  contact  w\th  the  oxygen  in- 
haled by  the  lungs,  and  are  burned  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  which  pass  off  in  the 
expired  breath.  The  heat  of  the  animal  is 
sustained  by  this  combustion.  In  sluggish 
animala  which  ingest  large  qnaotities  of  non- 
nitrotrcnons  food,  the  exec's  acctunulates  in 
their  bodies  in  the  form  ot  tat.  Cireat  activity 
and  fkiU  reapiration  are  incompatible  with  this 
•eoomnlation.  The  ajjplication  of  these  facts 
faobriou.s.  To  keep  a  horse  or  an  ox  in  work- 
iag  c<mdition,  we  give  a  food  rioh  in  nitrogen, 
a?  oats:  to  fntton  an  nnitrml,  we  use  a  food 
richer  in  r«turch,  sugar  and  Exueriments 
hare  been  made  with  a  view  to  aetermine 
what  shouhl  be  the  relation  between  the  nitro- 
genous and  non-nitrogenous  elements  of  the 
food  for  working;  iSMtening,  and  milk-giv- 
ing animals,  as  well  as  for  otherwise  deter- 
nuning  the  statics  of  nutrition.  In  Saxony 
nach  attention  baa  been  devoted  to  these  sub- 
jects, and  ex]»eriment8  in  fee<ling,  conducted 
in  that  country,  have  shown  that  hree<ling  and 
diny  cattle  thriTO  best  when  each  animal  re- 
cdTea  daUj  for  erery  100  ibs.  of  ito  live  weight 


S*6  to  S'S  Iba.  of  food  (calonlated  In  the  dry 

state),  which  contains  0-2.")  to  0-30  lb.  of  ni- 
trogenous or  nutritive,  and  1*25  to  1*40  lb. 
of  non-nitrogenona  or  reepirafeory,  fiifc-fomiing 
material.  The  stomachs  of  cattlo  are  ada]>tea 
for  a  food  containing  a  large  quantity  of  woody 
fibre,  wldoh  la  mostly  indigestible,  and  eeema 
to  perform  a  merely  iiu'<  iianical  function  in 
exciting  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  the  trials 
just  alraded  to,  the  best  proportion  of  woody 
fibre  was  found  to  he  one  tit'th  of  the  whole  dry 
matter.  Years  ago  attempts  were  made  to 
ooostmoC  from  ehenrieal  amuyMS  tablea  of  nn- 
tritive  equivalents,  for  exhibiting  the  compar- 
ative value  of  dilierent  sorts  of  food.  The  first 
essays  of  thia  kind  were  very  emde.  Later 
results  more  nearly  accord  with  experience, 
being  founded  on  more  comulete  analyses,  and 
with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  fhe 
animal ;  but  there  are  many  cirounistances 
whoee  effect  on  the  nourishing  capacity  of  the 
different  kinda  of  food  baa  not  jtt  been  thor- 
oughly studied.  It  has  been  proved  that  the 
use  of  nitrogenous  manorea  inoreaaea  the  rela- 
tive aa  wen  aa  abiohite  qtiantity  of  blood* 
forming  substances  in  the  grain.  Tlie  digesti- 
biUty  and  consequent  nutritive  eflect  of  the 
grasses  is  greatest  when  they  are  cut  just  after 
attaining  full  flower,  or,  at  any  rate,  before 
the  seeds  have  hardened,  as  at  this  period  they 
contain  the  maximum  of  soluble  matters.  Af- 
terward the  quantity  of  woody  fibre  increases. 
The  cereals  yield  more  and  better  tlour  when 
cut  while  the  berry  is  still  in  the  milk,  and  for 
a  similar  reason.  The  use  of  cooked  food  for 
cattle  depends  upon  tho  fact  that  the  cooking 
of  food  by  boiling  or  steaming  is  equivalent  to 
the  preliminary  processes  of  dig^tion;  as  in 
both  cases  cellulose,  starch,  dextrine,  and  the 
gums  are  progressively  converted  into  grape 
sugar. — Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  vague  and  ancient  notions  that  air,  water, 
oil,  and  salt  formed  tlie  nutrition  of  plants, 
began  to  be  modified  with  some  truer  ideaa. 
In  17r*l  Wallerius,  a  Swede,  in  his  treatise 
Fundamenta  AyrintltHrO'  Chemira,  recognized 
to  aome  extent  the  connection  between  tho 
composition  of  the  a-^li  of  plants  and  that  of 
the  soil.  Bergman,  the  great  Swedish  chem- 
ist, Paliasy,  and  K6aumur  also  sought  to  study 
the  chemical  conditions  of  vegetable  growth. 
In  181  »2  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  invited  to  lec- 
ture before  the  Engliah  board  of  agriculture, 
and  thereafter  made  numerons  important  ob- 
servations, lie  recognize*!  the  fertilizing  etfects 
of  uiiiiiioniia,  and  analyzed  numerous  manures, 
including  gnano.  About  the  sjune  time  Sen- 
i  ncbier  and  I)e  Saussure  laid  the  foundations  of 
I  vegetable  physiology,  demonstrated  the  assimi- 
I  lati(m  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the 
air,  and  indicated  atmospheric  anunonia  as 
the  probable  source  of  idtrogen  to  the  plant. 
I)e  Saussure  also  fully  recognized  the  nature, 
importance,  and  source  of  tlie  ingre<lients  of  tho 
j  ash,  and  studied  the  life  of  the  plant  in  all  ita 
i  phaaea.    In  1882  Sprengel  made  nomerooi 
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analyses  of  the  ash  of  |>lant«  and  of  soils,  cm- 
ploying  mora  |>erfect  methods  than  had  been 
prwiuusly  known.  It  wan  reiiorvod  for  the 
(tplendid  geiiitm  of  Liebig  to  uuit^  the  frng- 
ment«  of  truth  into  an  onntnic  whole.  The 
force  of  hl»  rhetoric,  not  letM  than  of  bis  lo)pc, 
excited  intonso  interest  in  tliu  chemirtry  of 
apiculture;  and  In-ing  the  iiiotit  p«i|>uUr  t^jarh- 
er  tlitkt  this  science  Uba  ever  employed,  be  Las 
contribated  vastly  to  the  enlistment  of  laborers 
in  tliix  iiiqxirtunt  field.  While  IJebig  diitcuMM-tl 
only  '*  the  apiilicatiuaii  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture and  piliysiology,"  his  celebrated  work  , 
under  that  title  Iiaving  been  written  at  tliu  i 
reque^~t  of  tlie  British  aswx'iittion  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  Uoussinguult,  a  French- 
man of  geniut)  and  wealth,  occupied  himself 
with  tlie  special  study  of  tlio  practical  onera- 
Btions  of  agriculture^  and  in  1842  issueu  his 
£<:onomU  rurale,  a  mine  of  valuable  obser- 
vations and  ex|ierituent»l  resulttt.  From  that 
time  on.  the  number  of  tliotie  devoted  to  tlio 
study  of  Agriculture  has  rapidly  increased. 

AtRICILTlRi;  the  iirt  of  cultivating  the 
ground,  and  of  obtaining  from  it  the  products 
necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  The 
change  from  a  state  of  nature,  in  which  the 
human  race  must  have  first  lived,  to  the  pasto- 
ral, or  to  any  higher  mode  of  living,  must  have 
been  grndual,  the  work  perhaps  of  ages.  The 
race  was  doomed  to  toil,  and  necessity  soon 
sharpened  the  power  of  invention,  in  the 
course  of  time,  during  which  man  multiplied 
and  wandered  alKiut  from  place  to  place,  the 
countriot  watered  by  the  Euphratcit,  tlio  Tigris, 
and  the  Nil»»  were  found  to  he  most  prcKluctive, 
and  the  dwellers  in  their  valleys  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil ;  while  the  dwellers  in  the  hilly 
countries  of  Syria  and  the  lands  east  of  tlie 
Mediterranean,  which  were  better  adapted  to 
grazing,  became  the  owners  of  tlm-ks  anu  cattle. 
The  chief  riches  of  the  early  Jewish  patriarchs 
consisted  of  cattle  and  fruits.  Chaldea  and 
Egypt,  from  the  remotest  recorded  times,  wore 
noted  as  the  lands  of  com.  The  fertility  of  the 
valley  of  tlie  Nile,  a  strip  of  country  from  7  to 
8  miles  in  width,  gradaally  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  and  extending  frtmi  4^>0  to  5(J0  miles,  is 
well  known.  It  wos  overflowed  from  about  the 
bogiiiuing  of  August  to  the  end  of  October,  j 
and  the  subsiding  waters  left  the  richest  possi-  | 
ble  top-dressing  of  slime  ami  mud.  Then  the  I 
cultivator  had  only  to  cost  the  »ee<l,  turn  on  a 
JienI  of  swine  t<i  tread  it  in,  and  owait  the 
harvest.  The  agriculture  of  a  i»e«)ple  must  bo  . 
jnttuencod  by  the  cliinute  and  natural  features 
T»f  the  <'onntry.  Its  progress  must  also  depend 
In  tt  great  degreo  on  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  pr<H<es(ies  employed  must  have  been  . 
extremely  siiiipie  at  tirst^l>eingcontine<l  without 
doubt  t4i  merely  preparing  the  ground  for  seed, 
without  any  attempt  to  stimulate  its  productive- 
new.  So  far  as  wo  know,  Egypt,  Chahlea,  and 
China  were  among  the  first  nations  which  ex- 
tended the  Umits  of  agricultural  proctice  in  an- 
cient times.   In  these  countries,  probably,  ani- 


mal power  was  first  applied  to  agricultiire ;  and 
among  tiie  hieroglyphics  <»n  the  ancient  tomb* 
of  Egypt  is  found  tLe  representation  of  on  im- 
plement retiembling  a  pick,  which  was  used  u 
a  plough.  From  Egypt  a  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture extended  to  (jre««e,  and  we  fimi  it  in  • 
tolerably  tlouriidiing  state  l,uoO  rears 
Christ,  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  He- 
siud,  who  describes  a  plough  consisting  uf  t 
beam,  a  share,  and  handleit.  We  may  infer  tliat 
the  early  settlerti  of  S|iarta  po«se«ised  a  knowl- 
edge of  dniiuing,  since  the  site  of  the  city  wm 
surrounded  by  swamps  and  mar>hei«,  and  luiut 
have  been  well  drained  before  it  could  Vie  mwk 
even  habitable.  In  (ireece  the  art  of  famiin); 
gradually  advanced,  until  in  the  days  of  ber 
glory  it  may  be  said  t<i  have  attained  in  snmc 
j»rovinces  a  high  degree  of  iierfection.  Tlie 
Greet*  had  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  swine ;  iiumy  of  tlie  implements  of  hu>- 
bnndry  in  use  among  them  were  not  very  un- 
like in  principle  those  of  modem  constroction ; 
and  extensive  importations  were  made  from 
foreign  countries  of  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  stock.  The 
use  and  value  of  manures  were  known  oL-o. 
The  Greek  fannerw  c<mipirtited  with  skill,  and 
saved  the  materials  for  the  com|)ost  with  core. 
The  importance  of  a  thorough  tillage  was  well 
undersUNHl  by  Ihein ;  they  ploughed  tlin-e 
times  with  mules  and  oxen,  and  sometimes  »a1>- 
soiled,  and  otlen  mixed  different  soils,  as  saifl 
and  clay ;  they  cultivated  the  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  plum,  quince,  peach,  nectariuc,  and 
other  varieties,  together  with  figs,  lemons,  and 
many  other  fruits  suited  to  the  climate.  The 
names  of  s<>veral  of  their  agricultural  writers 
have  come  down  to  us,  though  the  work*  of 
only  a  few  of  them  are  extant,  and  of  these  iIm 
treatise  of  Xonophon  is  the  most  valuable. 
Hut,  in  comparison  with  many  otiier  countries 
Greece  was  not  well  fitted  for  tillage.  Agri- 
culture wiLH  not  a  source  of  pride  with  the 
Greeks,  as  it  afterward  became  with  the  Ro- 
mans. One  cause  of  this  wu.h  the  fact  that  the 
huid  was  tilled  mainly  by  a  subdued  and  menial 
race,  the  ilominant  race  cultivating  other  arts, 
and  caring  more  for  building  up  their  cities 
than  for  cultivating  the  soil.  On  the  contrary, 
a  high  appreciation  of  agriculture  seems  to  have 
lieen  a  fundamental  idea  among  tlic  early  Ro- 
mans. A  tract  iif  lan<l  was  allotte*!  to  every 
citizen  by  the  state  itself,  and  each  one  wot 
carefully  restricted  to  tlie  quantity  granted.  It 
was  said  by  the  orator  Curius,  that  "  he  was 
not  to  be  counted  a  good  citizen,  but  rattier  a 
dangerous  man  to  the  state,  who  could  not 
content  himself  with  seven  a<Tcs  of  land.'*  The 
Roman  acre  being  aliout  one  third  leitf  tlion 
ours,  tlio  law  actually  limited  the  poaseaeion  to 
about  five  acres.  This,  however,  was  only  in 
the  early  days  of  Rome,  and  afterward,  as  the 
nation  became  more  {>owerful,  and  extended 
its  limits  by  conquest,  the  citizen  was  allowed 
to  hold  50  acres,  and  still  Inter  he  could  be  the 
bolder  of  bW,   The  limitation  of  the  fri.x-hold 
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io  tlie  wwlWr  Iiistory  of  Uio  tuition,  in  con- 
nectioo  with  the  ol<l  Koinan  love  of  agriculture, 
k-d  to  a  careful  and  exact  mode  of  culture, 
probdilr  with  the  spade,  and  hence  largu  and 
abiutdoiit  cropiA  wore  obtainMi.    N'o  greater 
pniae  could  be  l>e«t«we«l  ujwn  an  ancient  Roman 
tlian  to  frive  him  the  name  of  a  good  husband- 
mAD.   C'incinnutua  was  caile<l  from  the  ploujih 
to  fixht  the  ImtlleM  of  bis  country,  and  Ciito  tlie 
cenmr.  diininfruiflie^l  tm  an  orator,  a  general, 
ud  a  f>tate!«n)an,  is  nio«t  loudir  coniinetided 
fur  hanntf  written  a  book  on  fartning.  The 
y>tm»a  Nenate  ordered  the  28  Imoke  of  Mafto, 
the  ino»t  voluminous  writer  on  aKrieulturu  in 
Carthage,  to  be  translated  into  Latin  for  the 
use  of  the  Roman  |)e"ple.    Rome  bwl  in  later 
time*,  including  a  century  orevious  to  the 
Cbristian  era,  an  agricultural  literature  unitur- 
ptmd  by  that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or 
modem,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Ger- 
tnanr.  Prance,  and  England  of  the  present  day. 
Tlie  works  of  her  best  writers,  or  sut  h  of  them 
at  Ictnt  as  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  alw>und 
io  kmiikI  maxima.  "  Our  ancestors,"  says  Cato, 
''reganletl  it  as  a  grand  point  of  husbandry  not 
lobave  l<x)  much  hind  in  one  farm,  for  they 
roDiidered  that  more  profit  came  by  holding 
liitle  and  tilling  it  well."    And  Virgil  says: 
'*  The  fanner  may  praise  largo  catat4rM,  but  let 
him  cultivate  a  small  one."    .Hpeaking  of  the 
planting  of  tre«8  as  a  means  of  protecting  licldFi 
frijfn  high  winds  and  stoniiH,  Pliny  aayn:  "  Men 
rho'ild  plant  while  young,  and  not  build  till 
thtir  fields  are  planted:  and  even  then  they 
rficmld  take  time  to  consider,  and  not  bo  in  Uk> 
creat  baste.    It  is  best,  as  the  proverb  says,  to 
profit  by  the  folly  of  others^"  The  Roman  far- 
inerH  also  paid  ranch  attention  to  the  breeding 
of  atock.    ColumelU  meutiont  the  points  of  a 
piod  railch  cow  to  be  '*a  tall  make,  lunjr.  with 
rerr  large  belly,  very  broa<l  head,  eyes  black 
and  open,  horns  graceful,  smooth,  and  black, 
ear«  hairy,  jaws  straight,  dewlap  and  tail  very 
large,  hoofs  and  legs  moderate."    The  same 
writer  preiiicrilKM  a  curious  treatment  of  work- 
ing oxen,  as  follows :  '*  After  oxen  get  through 
plo«^;||ing,  and  come  home  heated  an<l  tiri-d, 
tliermu.tt  lia\'e  a  little  wine  iHiurwl  down  their 
throats,  and,  after  being  fed  a  littJe,  be  led  out  to 
drink:  and  if  they  will  not  drink,  the  boy  must 
whiMie  to  make  tlieni."    The  Roman  agricul- 
tiirists  whofX)  works  have  come  down  to  us  are 
Cito,  Varro,  Virgil,  Columella,   Pliny,  and 
Palladina.     But  there  were  obstat-les  in  the 
nature  and  constitution   of  Roman  six'iety 
vhii^b  made  it  impo«sible  for  the  agriculture  of 
Ivume  to  reach  a  very  high  development.  In 
ibe  earlier  days  o(  the  state,      we  have  seen, 
it  was  honored,  but  then  the  nation  was  in  ita 
infancy,  extremely  rude,  and  with  a  small  pop- 
ulution  and  a  Hiiiall  territory.    It  was  a  tmie, 
to<\  when  commerce  was  hM>ked  u|M)n  as  de- 
railing, and  war  and  agriculture  engage<I  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Romtin  citizen,  the  far- 
mer thinking  himself  able  both  to  till  and  to 
defend  hii*  little  farm.   Aa  the  empire  jrrew  io 


power  and  wealth,  the  operations  of  agrirulturo 
were  intrusted  mainly  to  the  hands  of  bondmen, 
who  bad  little  or  no  interes^t  in  the  soil  they 
tilled,  and  this  alone  was  sutlicient  to  prevent 
the  art  from  reaching  its  nuwt  perfe<-t  condi- 
I  tion.  Thw  im|H'rfect  culiivation  was,  without 
doubt,  clmrarteristic  of  the  agriculture  of  Italy 
to  some  extent  during  the  whole  history  of  the 
Romun  empire.  We  have,  however,  the  Hlate- 
ments  of  mmiy  succesfsful  cro|)s,  which  show 
the  interest  innnifesfetl  by  individuals  in  difler- 
I  ent  places.  Thus  I'liny  says  that  4i>0  stalks  of 
wheat,  all  grown  from  one  seetl,  were  sent  to 
I  the  ein|H-ror  Augustus;  and  at  another  time 
I  840  from  one  seed  were  sent  to  the  emperor 
Xero  from  Hyzaciuiii  in  Africa,  accompanied 
by  tlie  statement  that  "the  wjil  when  dry  was 
so  stilt'  that  the  strongest  oxen  could  nut  plough 
it,  but  alter  a  rain  1  have  seen  it  opened  by  a 
sltare  drawn  by  a  wretched  ilhs  on  the  one  side 
and  nn  <ild  woman  on  the  other."  As  time 
|tasaed  un,  improvements  were  mtule  in  the 
plough  and  other  agricultural  implements.  The 
Roman  pKmgh,  the  exact  model  of  which  b 
still  UM'd  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  part 
of  Spain,  consisted  of  a  beam  to  which  iliey<ike 
was  attached,  a  handle  or  cniK*  pie<'e  by  which 
the  ]iloughman  held  a  share  tixe<l  into  a  share 
beam,  two  mould  boards  or  one  at  pleasure,  a 
coulter,  and  sometimes  a  wheel,  which  could 
be  Used  «ir  not  at  will.  There  were  ]>loMglw 
for  heavy  miU  and  ploughs  for  light  ones,  and 
indeed  nearly  every  variety,  so- for  as  the  prin- 
ciplefi  of  construction  were  conceme<l,  which  ia 
known  at  the  present  day.  The  Itoriums  also 
used  spades,  hoes,  harrows,  rakes,  and  some 
other  farm  implementj^  With  all  these,  how- 
ever, tlio  farmer's  work  advanced  but  slowly. 
The  first  pluutchini;  re<|uired  two  days  fur  a 
rHgrriim  1 1  of  an  acre>,  and  the  second  one  day. 
The  dilt'erence  of  soils  and  theur  adaj^tntion  to 
particular  cropn  wert>  well  underxtocKl.  .Ma- 
nures were  sjived  with  care.  The  excrements 
of  binls  were  especially  valued,  and  judicioiia- 
ly  applti-d:  composts  were  made  in  suititblo 
placet,  ImiIIowm  U'ing  scraped  out  in  the  form 
of  a  1)iih  I  to  receive  the  wash  from  the  house, 
and  properly  jtrotected  from  the  heal  of  the 
sun;  lupines  an*l  clover  were  sown  to  plough 
in  green,  and  the  grain  stubbles  were  often 
burnt  liver  for  the  sake  of  the  a.she-i.  With 
these  iip)>liiince4  they  raise<l  wheal,  rye,  barley, 
oata,  tlax,  millet,  )H'jise,  lieuns,  turnips,  the 
grape,  and  the  olive.  Rut  perhajw  the  nn- 
cienii  sulfered  more  inconvenience  in  their 
agricultural  operations  from  their  luilure  to 
apply  I  lie  lueclinnical  forces  of  nature  as  a  sub- 
Btitate  for  hanl  lalior,  than  fruiu  any  other 
caase.  Even  the  water  wheel  wa.s  not  known 
till  more  thim  li>0  year*  alter  Christ,  and  tlie 
wind  hwept  over  the  lulls  of  Euro|>e  till  liio 
11th  lentury  without  turning  tt  single  mill. 
With  the  exception  of  some  casual  allusions  by 
Roman  writers,  we  have  no  accounts  of  the 
agriculture  of  4>ther  nations  at  or  U-fore  the 
(iiuti  when  the  Romun  euipire  hud  be^nin  to 
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doclino.  But  there  i«  every  reason  to  Bopposo 
thnt  the  art  had  renohed  a  gnMer  dcirree  of 
jierfeetion  in  countries  eaJrt  of  the  Me<literra- 
nean  and  in  Efrypt,  than  in  Italy.  It  in  certain 
that  tlio  inhabitants  of  the  £aat  were  familiar 
with  muny  inorhaniral  a)>plianceH  unknown  to 
the  Romans,  and  probal>iy  tlieir  a^cultural 
Bysteins  were  more  complete.  Rome  herself^ 
In  the  later  days  of  her  (rreatnejw,  waa  sup- 
plied to  a  cert^iin  ext«nt  with  the  afrricultiiral 
products  of  her  conquered  provinces.  Then 
sot  in  that  vast  tide  of  concjiiest  from  the 
north,  ptmring  over  Italy,  France,  and  Spain 
a  race  uf  barbarians,  who  irradnally  became 
ttbitolutc  masters  of  nearly  every  country  into 
which  they  penetrate<l.  Agriculture  was  ex- 
tremely depressed,  ami  the  condition  of  the 
serf  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  soil  was  left 
was  in  some  cosos  even  more  hopeloM  and  |iiti- 
aMe  than  that  of  the  Roman  Have  who  had 
tilleil  the  Soil  before  him.  Scarcely  a  (rleam 
of  Kun^hinc  in  the  shape  of  improved  culture 
li|;ht!i  up  the  (rioora  of  thi<i  |HTi<Ml.  with  the 
iniimrtant  exception  of  the  intro<lnction  of  an 
extensive  system  of  irridation  in  Spain,  under 
the  Saracens.  Those  ea.stem  invaders  from 
the  well-watere<l  lamls  of  western  Asia  and 
Epypt  established  in  the  peninsula  what  has 
been  termed  the  southern  system  of  agrit^ul- 
ture,  in  distinction  from  the  more  peculiarly 
northern  system  of  drainajre,  and  developed 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Sjtain  to  an  ex- 
tent wholly  unparalleled  at  that  time  in  Eu- 
rope, building;  rcsen-oirs,  canals,  and  aqueducts 
with  immense  labor  Bn<l  skill,  and  raisinfr  the 
annual  revenues  of  that  part  of  Spain  under 
their  dominion  to  nearly  t30,<M)0,(HX» — "a 
sum,"  as  (Jibbon  aays,  "which  in  the  10th 
century  probably  surpassed  the  united  reve- 
nues of  all  the  Chrwtlan  monarchs."  The 
traces  of  these  pfrantic  works  still  remain. 
Hrupes  and  Ghent  were  important  manufactur- 
ing and  oommercial  towns  a.H  early  as  the  llth 
century,  and  agriculture  and  manufactun>s 
there  grew  up  together,  even  before  a  large 
part  of  Europe  had  risen  ft-ora  a  state  of  bar- 
oarism:  bat  the  agriculture  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  was  long  in  attaining  the  perfection  t4) 
which  it  has  now  arrived.  In  Britain,  the 
Romans  had  made  many  alterations  for  the  bel- 
ter during  their  4W  ye«rs  of  o<'cHpation,  as  they 
were  a('<-ustome<l  to  do  in  all  their  provinces; 
but  the  agriculture  of  the  island  was  extremely 
rode  even  when  they  left  if,  by  fiir  the  greater 
part  being  covered  with  forest.-*  and  miirslu-s. 
Then  the  Saxons  overrim  the  country,  sulwist- 
ing  mninly  by  the  chase  and  by  kee|iing  large 
numbers  of  cattle,  shetqi.  and  especially  swine, 
which  rea<lily  fattened  on  the  mast  of  the  oak 
and  ilie  Wech.  In  general,  the  only  grains 
rikiseil  were  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  they 
had  but  small  qnantities  of  thcs«.  The  results 
of  their  labor  were  s<>  uncertain  and  insecure, 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  government 
to  jtrotect  property  and  life,  that  all  attempts 
5t  improved  agriculture  would  have  l>c«ii  in 


vain,  even  if  individuals  had  been  disposed  to 
engage  in  them.  The  suffering  among  the  peo- 
ple was  oft«n  intense,  famines  frequently  oc- 
curred, and  so  little  was  done  to  furnish  snita- 
blo  winter  food  and  shelter  for  the  stock,  that 
a  large  jwirt  of  the  cattle  perished  every  winter, 
especially  in  the  more  northerly  parta  of  the 
island.  Tlie  proportion  thns  dying  annnallv 
has  b«en  estimated  at  one  fifth  of  th«  whole 
number  in  the  country,  while  frequently  tlie 
most  terrible  murrain  swept  off  a  far  larg«r 
proportion.  No  hoed  cro|)8  or  edible  vcgcta- 
liles  were  cultivated,  and  even  m  lafe  as  th« 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Catharine  wa* 
obliged  to  send  to  Flanders  or  Holland  for  aalad 
to  supply  her  table.  Neither  Indian  com,  nor 
potatoes,  nor  s<|UHshea,  nor  c-arrots  nor  caf*- 
bages,  nor  turnips  were  known  in  England  tiD 
after  the  beginning  of  the  16tL  century.  Tti« 
jK'as.'ints  Kulksisted  chiefly  njxin  lirend  iraule  oi 
barley,  ground  in  the  quern  or  hand  mill,  and 
baked  by  themselves.  The  tenant  peaaantiT 
had  no  security  for  tlieir  projK-rty  till  afUr 
the  mitlille  of  the  IBth  century.  If  the  e«tAt« 
was  sold  by  the  landlord,  they  were  obliged  to 
quit  all,  giving  up  even  their  htanding  crops 
without  comifcnsation.  They  were  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  landlord  to  un  amount  eoualto 
their  whole  property,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
that  time  that  they  were  held  only  for  the 
amount  of  rent  due  from  them.  This  picture 
of  the  misery  and  suffering  which  prevailed  in 
Britain  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  state  of  thimr* 
in  Euroi>o  generally  at  the  same  time.  Hatbtr 
more  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  cni- 
ture  of  the  soil  in  the  religious  establishmeots 
whoso  tenancy  was  more  secure.  Under  ib« 
direction  of  the  monks  extensive  improvement* 
were  made  in  draining  swamps  and  reclaiming 
extensive  tracts  from  the  sea.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, introduced  into  England  soon  after  the 
Norman  concjuest  in  the  latter  part  of  the  llth 
century,  checked  progress  in  agricultural  im- 
provement. Tlie  crusades  elevated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  i>ej»«ant  in  some  degree,  by  increas- 
ing the  value  antl  importance  of  his  lal>or.  by 
making  the  acquisition  of  land  somewhat  ea«i«r. 
and  by  withdrawing  from  the  country  many 
ignorant  and  desjKrtic  noblea,  some  of  whom 
returned  with  a  j>rofitable  recollection  of  the 
far  higher  culture  and  fertility  of  the  East. 
Hut  the  agriculture  of  this  whole  period  was 
generally  as  low  as  was  p<issible  in  an  age 
making  any  pretension  to  civilization. — We  may 
tlx  U|M>n  the  Kith  century  as  the  time  «b«n 
Euro|H<  awoke  fn>m  its  long  sluml)er.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  the  gradual  elevation 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  has  continued, 
and  agriculture  has  steadily  advanced.  The 
fir^t  work  on  agriculture  pulilished  in  Eairland 
was  the  "Hoke  of  llusbandrie,"  in  1.jJ-H.  by 
Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  who  styles  Min^lf 
"a  fanner  of  40  years'  standing."  Tlii«  was 
followe*!  by  another  volume  by  the  sain*  an- 
ther on  land  surveying.  In  these  wort'  Fitx- 
lu-rbcrt  points  out  the  prcvailinir  j>ractice»  of 
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tw  time,  con<letnninff  Sfime  ami  approving  otli-  I 
e-!i.    "  A  hou»ebande  cAzmot  thry ve,"  eay»  he. 
''  hy  hi»  rorno  without  cattoll,  nor  by  his  cattell 
without  come;"  and  heflild.-(,  "Shepe,  in  inyne 
opinion,  is  the  moet  nrotitnhlest  cnttell  that 
any  man  can  have."    From  him  it  appears  that 
marl  was  in  common  use  in  his  day,  ait  it  iind  j 
lievn  in  the  inland  even  when  it  wuh  invaded 
iiv  t)ie  Romans  hefore  the  Chrintian  era, 
Thiima!*  TuitdiT's  "Five  Hundred  Points  of 
(«««!  Hiulwndry,"  in  a  «»orl  of  doirperel  verse,  I 
fftJlowed  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  later,  and  went  I 
throoj^h  many  editions.    The  editor  of  one 
piililiiihed  in  1812  wys  tliat  lie  found  difficulty 
in  prornriuK  a  complete  copy,  "a  proof  that 
vhat  was  intended  tor  practice]  nso  had  been 
•edulouitly  applied  to  tliat  jtuqiosc.    The  copies 
were  pawed  from  father  to  non,  till  they  crum- 
bled away  in  the  bare  shiltini;  of  the  paires, 
and  the  monlderin;;  relic  only  ]o>tt  its  value  by  | 
the  casual  mutilation  of  time."  Tnwer  mention^t 
rarrotA,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  as  havini;  juRt 
been  introdace<l  as  kitchen  vejtetahles.  Then 
•I'lteared  "The  Whole  Art  of  lluslmndry,'"  by 
Karnaby  Goo^re;  "The  Jewel  lloni«o  of  Art 
nnd  Nature,"  by  Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  from  whom 
we  first  hear  of  the  intrixlnrtion  of  white  oh>ver 
into  enltivotion  in  England;  and  in  1i>4i>  ap- 
peared the  "English  Improver"  of  Walter 
Jtlithe  (afU«rwnrd  reviite*!  and  ciilkil  the  "  Im- 
prover Improved"),  n  work  fidl  of  judirioUH 
maxims  and  !>onnd  ad\nce,  gi\'ing  m  an  insight 
into  the  prevailing  practices  of  that  time.  Sir 
Hii'hanl  Wenton  wn<te  alK>ut  the  wme  time 
on  the  husbandry  of  Urahant  and  Himders, 
under  the  name  of  Samuel  Ilartlih,  who  him- 
H-lf  ma<iu  im|M)rtant  contribnti<mi4  to  agrirul-  I 
tiiral  literatnre.     Hnt  the  experiments  and 
writings  of  Jetbro  Tnll,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
iMh  century,  are  among  the  lirst  im|>r>rtant 
Attempts  at  real  progress  in  the  agriculture  i>f 
m<Klem  times.    Writers  before  his  time  had 
cohdned  themselves  mainly  to  plain  statements 
of  the  prartical  details  of  farming,  recommend- 
in?  such  new  practices  as  ap^teared  to  them 
worthy  of  adoption,  and  condemning  the  errors 
of  their  rontem|M»rarieH.    TuU  struck  out  new 
jiath*  of  practice,  invented  new  modes  of  cul- 
ture, and  ills  investigations  into  the  princi|iK>«of 
ffrtility  fairly  entitle  him  to  the  credit  ot  l»eing 
a  great  original  dis<-overer,  though  the  errors 
into  which  he  fell  in  his  zealous  enthusiasm  j 
linmglit  more  or  less  temporary  discrtslit  ujion  i 
luH  whole  theory.    But  we  can  excuse  his  mis-  I 
takes  when  we  consider  that  he,  like  nil  his  pre-  I 
deceswirs,  was  groping  in  the  dark,  before  chem- 
i*iry  and  gi-idogy  had  ma<le  known  the  ele- 
ments of  the  m>il  and  of  plants,  and  shown  how 
lliir  latter  derive  their  s«pjK>rt  and  nourish-  | 
nient.    Tiill  invented  and  intro<luci>d  tlie  horse 
h<>e  and  drill  husbandry.    The  latter  had,  in- 
dee<l,  been  known  previoniily  in  Spain,'  and 
luvonling  to  some  in  (iermany  alxo,  but  it  whs 
not  knnwn  to  any  extent  in  England.    He  a\*it 
invented  the  thresihing  mnchine,  though  the 
tlail  was  almost  universally  nsed  in  England 


till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  doctrine 
that  plants  derive  their  nourishment  fnim  mi- 
nute particles  of  soil,  and  that  repeated  and 
thorough  pulverization  is  therefore  necewsary 
not  only  as  a  preliminary  preparation,  but  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  plant,  led  directly  to  the 
practice  of  drilling  grain  crops,  and  the  awk- 
wardness and  pr<yndice  of  his  workmen  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  drilling  machine  and 
the  horse  hoe  as  substitute*  for  hand  lal»or.  80 
far  Tull  was  right  in  pra<'tice,  however  incor- 
rect his  theory  may  have  been.  The  best  prac- 
tical farmers  of  the  present  day  believe  in  f^- 
quent,  deep,  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the 
soil,  not  because  the  plant  is  supposed  to  live 
on  minute  particles  of  earth,  but  to  admit  air 
and  moisture  freely  to  the  roota.  TuH's  theory 
of  the  nutrition  of  plants  has  not  been  without 
its  followers,  however,  Duhomel  himself  having 
labored  to  s]iread  iu  Tull  believe*!  t^i  some 
ext«nt  in  the  use  of  manures,  but  chiefly  as  <li- 
viders  of  the  soil,  as  a  means  of  improving  its 
physical  texture,  and  not  because  lie  sup|)Oscd 
them  to  furnisli  any  nutriment  to  the  plants 
themMdves.  His  system  of  husbanilry  found 
very  few  followers  at  first,  and  those  who 
adopted  it  were  in  many  cajtes obliged  to  return 
to  tne  old  metliwls,  for  want  of  tlie  necessary 
mechanical  instruments  for  following  his  direc- 
tions; but  it  has  been  more  recently  revive<l, 
mechanical  skill  making  it  practicable  and  com- 
paratively easy  of  application,  while  thorough 
drainage,  trenching,  andsulMoil  ploughing  have 
gained  the  a-^sent  t>f  m<ist  intelligent  farmers. 
Even  his  drilling  system  for  wheat  and  other 
grain  crops  has  been  extensively  ailopte<l  in 
(ireat  Britain,  and  is  fast  gaining  favor.  After 
Tull  we  find  little  progress  in  agricultural  lit- 
erature till  toward  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  chief  gain  In  the  art  in  the  inter- 
mediate time  was  occasione<l  by  an  active 
com|K!tition  in  cattle  breeding  by  Hakewell  and 
others  in  ?Ingland,  which  led  to  the  most  im- 
portant practical  results.  Arthur  Young,  to 
whom  iH'rhaps  the  wnrld  is  more  indebted  for 
the  sprea«l  of  agricultural  knowledge  than  to 
any  other  man,  was  tH)m  in  1741,  and  died  In 
1^20.  His  journeys  to  obtain  information  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  his  writings,  had  a 
powert'ul  influence  in  creating  a  love  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits  among  the  leameil.  His 
searching  inquiries  and  experiments  on  difier- 
ent  soils  to  ascertain  the  real  causes  of  fertility 
(17H.'}-'»i>,  laiil  the  foundation  at  least  for  more 
exact  researches  into  the  principles  of  fertility 
aflerwnrd.  He  firAt  established  the  fact  that 
common  salt  is  a  valuable  manure,  though  it 
had  iK-en  recommended  before  his  tlay.  Previ- 
ous to  his  time  ammonia  was  thought  to  be  in- 
jurious to  vegetation,  and  nutural  philosophers 
had  a^serte^l  that  the  food  of  plants  was  con- 
tained in  acids.  Young  trie<I  it  in  very  many 
cnK-N  and  slways  with  great  success.  Ho 
miide  experiments  to  leiim  the  elTwt  of  the 
sun's  rays  on  the  soil,  and  came  to  the  ronclu- 
sion  "that  covering  the  s<iil  is  beneficial  to  it." 
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Hence  ire  may  Inftr  fhe  error  of  llie  tncicnt 

practice  of  summer  fallovvinfj,  wliuh  loft  tlie 
ground  wholly  unoccupied  with  cropd  uvcrj 
second  or  third  year;  a  practice  which  contin> 
ued  in  Enj?lan*l  down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  and  even  now  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  He  fonnd  that  nitrofenons 
manures  im  reasi'cl  the  power  of  plants  to  avail 
themiMilveH  of  mineral  manures,  thus  showing 
the  advantage  of  a  proper  use  of  both  classes,  a 
conclusion  whose  truth  has  been  still  nioro  ri - 
oently  established  by  Lawes  and  others.  He 
also  tried  Ihe  effect  of  diflbrent  gases  on  vege- 
tation. In  1780  ho  says:  *'To  imagine  that 
we  are  ever  to  see  agriculture  rest  on  a  scien- 
tifio  basifs  regulated  by  jnst  and  aoonrately 
drawn  principles,  without  the  chemical  quali- 
tiea  of  soils  and  manores  being  well  under- 
stood, is  a  childish  and  ignorant  suppo^ii- 
liOD.^'  Such  were  some  of  the  efforts  of 
Arthur  Young:  they  may  be  found  embodied 
in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,'*  and  other 
useful  treatises.  But  one  of  the  first  systematic 
works  on  the  subject,  which  can  be  said  to  have 
reallj  advanoed  the  art  of  agricnltare,  was 
the  "  Practical  Aprricnlttire.  or  Complete  Sys- 
tem of  Modern  Uusbandx^iv''  by  B.  W.  Dick- 
son (I90ti),  which  Thaer,  who  hadlttrandated 
and  published  in  Berlin  in  1807,  calls  the  first 
truly  scientific  work  of  the  English,  not  even 
excepting  Young's  writings.  Inokson*s  chief 
merit,  however,  is  his  excellent  collection  of 
the  many  valuable  e^eriments  and  statements 
of  distinguished  memDers  of  the  board  of  ag- 
riculture, and  other  farmers.  In  the  period 
embracing  the  close  of  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  we  find  many 
important  additions  to  the  literature  of  agri- 
culture. Sach  are  the  works  of  Marshall ;  the 
admirable  works  of  Y^'oung  already  alluded  to ; 
Elkington's  "  Mo<le  of  Draining  Land,"  de- 
scribed by  Johnsttjne;  "Davison's  Phytolo- 
gy,"  '* Modern  Agriculture,"  and  "Synopsis 
of  Husbandry,"  by  Donaldson;  the  "Gentle- 
man Farmer,'*  by  Lord  Kames ;  "  Anderson's 
Essays  " ;  the  "  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,"  and  numerous  agricultural  re- 
ports. "  The  Experienced  Farmer  "  and  many 
others  might  be  mentioned,  all  of  which  con- 
tributed more  or  less  to  awaken  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  improvement  which  has  eminently 
characterized  English  agriculture  for  the  last 
60  years,  and  made  it  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Nor  has  the  agriculture  of  Scot- 
land felt  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  progress 
in  a  less  degree.  In  17C8  Lord  Kames,  in  the 
"  Gentleman  Farmer,"  very  forcibly  described 
it^  imperfect  condition  at  that  time.  He  says: 
**Our  draught  horses  are  miserable  crettorei^ 
without  strength  or  mettle ;  our  oxen  scarcely 
able  to  support  their  own  weight,  and  two 
going  in  a  plough,  led  on  by  two  horses;  the 
ridges  in  the  fields  high  and  broad,  in  fact, 
enormous  ma-sses  of  accumulated  earth,  that 
could  not  admit  of  cross  plooghing  or  culti- 
vation; shallow  ploughing  nnivemr;  ribbing, 


I  by  which  half  the  land  was  left  ontinetl.  a 

general  practice  over  the  greater  part  of  Srot- 
i  land ;  a  continual  struggle  between  com  aad 
I  weeds  for  superiority ;  the  roller  almost  m-  ' 
known;  no  harrowing  before  sowing,  and  the 
seed  sown  into  rough,  uneven  ground,  where 
the  half  of  it  was  bnried ;  no  branch  of  hoi-  ' 
bandry  less  understrirnl  than  manure;  p<>tat->^5 
generally  planted  in  lazy  beds ;  swine  but  lit- 
I  tie  attended  to;  and  very  fsw  ftrms  in  Scotiand  i 
proportioned  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
tenant!"    "What  a  contrast,"  exclaims  ifir 
John  Sinclair,  40  years  after,  **to  the  presnt  I 
state  of  Scotch  husbandry;  and  it  is  singular 
that)  with  hardly  an  exception,  these  imperfec- 
I  tions  have  been  removed.  Had  ft  not  come  ' 

from  so  high  an  authority,  it  is  hanlly  pos-iMe 
j  tu  credit,  that  within  the  memoiy  of  80  auuj 
I  persons  now  living  our  agricnltnre  oodd  bsre  ' 
been  so  miserably  deficient  as  it  seems  to  hav? 
been  at  that  time."  But  in  the  course  of  these  ^ 
40  years  the  Scotch  fanners  liad  aoodred  s  ' 
habit  of  reading,  and  agrieultund  b(K»K9  wore 
extensively  distributed  among  them.  Jkstda  . 
this,  many  of  them  visited  other  countries  fir  I 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  and  ob- 
served the  improved  practices  prevailing  there, 
to  return  ana  introdooe  them  at  home.  Sr  I 
John  Sinclair  was  born  in  1754,  and  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  1836.   Uis  writings  were  oumer*  , 
oos  and  important.   Hartlib,  a  oentnry  sad  s  ' 
half  before,  and  more  recently  Lord  Kaiiu^in 
the  "  GenUeman  Farmer,"  had  pointed  out  tiie 
ntility  of  a  board  of  agricnltnre,  bat  it  wss  I 
lefl  to  the  zeal  and  tmtiring  effort  of  Sir  John 
Sinclair  to  call  into  life  that  valuable  auxiiiarv 
to  agricultural  progress,  and  the  board  Wis  ' 
created  in  1793.    To  its  establishment,  more 
than  to  any  other  movement  of  that  day,  Eng- 
land  is  indebted  for  the  present  high  and  pros-  ' 
perous  state  of  her  agriculture.     It  broiidt 
men  together  from  all  paris  of  the  kiogdooi,  ^ 
made  them  acquainted  with  each  other's  yiewi, 
and  with  the  modes  of  culture  prevailing  in 
sections  of  which  they  had  previously  been  ij;- 
norant.    It  was  through  the  encouragement  of 
the  board  of  j^riculture  chiefly  that  Sir  llnm- 
phry  Davy  was  led  to  investigate  the  elementA 
of  the  soil,  and  to  apply  the  science  of  diefflifr  \ 
try  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Ana  i 
here  begins  properly  the  real  progress  of  th« 
I  art ;  for  without  a  knowledge  of  the  simpi* 
substanci's  of  nature,  agriculture  could  not  be 
expected  to  attain  the  rank  of  a  science.  The  , 
lectures  of  l)avy  before  the  board  of  agricd- 
ture  iVoni  1802*  to  1^1  "2,  therefore,  mark  W 
important  epiK-b  in  the  history  of  modem  . 
agriculture.    Tlie  substance  of  these  tecUiNS 
was  embo<lied  in  his  "  Elements  of  Agricultn- 
ral  Chemistry,"  published  in  and  twiw-  ^ 

lated  into  German  in  1814,  and  into  Frendiia 
1889.  This  work  opened  to  the  reflecting  far- 
mer new  and  interesting  views  of  the  prin^ 
pies  of  fertility  and  vegetation.  Davy  showed  i 
i  how  plants,  aollB|  and  manures  could  be  ;in:i- 
i  lyzed,  and  manures  selected  which  would  fur* 
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aiab  the  eloment^  needed  by  the  dilferent  vari- 
ctfM  of  plants.  We  find  him  in  1807  trying  to 
MWtain  the  effects  of  various  salts  on  bark-y, 
gni^  dw»  in  light,  sandy  soils,  applying  twice 
twtttduated  solntions  of  snlphate,  acetate,  bi- 
etrbooate,  and  miiriatt'  nf  jxitash,  sulphate  of 
ndjL  and  nitrate,  muriate,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate of  unmonia;  finding,  as  Young  had 
f'-nnd.  that  plants  furnislicd  with  carbonate  of 
UDiDonia  grew  most  luxuriantly,  a  result  which 
had  been  anticipated  from  the  eomporitiott  of 
<  irh-mate  of  nminonia.  r)a\'y  experimented 
OQ  ^>£ciuen8  of  guano  sent  to  the  board  of 
tgrinHore  in  1805,  the  existence  of  it  in  large 
i^amtities  on  the  Sonth  sea  ijilunds  Imvirifr  been 
p«>iQt«<l  oat  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  In 
1^  elaborate  analyaeaof  gnano  were  published 
bj  F-.Tircroy  and  Vatiquelin.  Dmvv,  writing  at 
thid  time,  says:  "The  dung  of  sea  birds  has 
omr  been  naed  in  this  country Davy  r»- 
mniended  the  use  of  bones  a«  a  manure,  not 
»u  much  because  they  contained  phoepbate  of 
fime,  as  beeanae  they  were  ffiied  wlthdecom- 
po«bIe  animal  matter,  as  gelatine,  rartilatre, 
ht,  ke.  But  though  the  results  obtained  by  L>u- 
TT  were  imperfect,  and  in  some  oases  erroneooe, 
tbfv  made  important  advances  in  an  almost 
BUrodden  path  oi  investigation.  The  facts 
cttMidied  by  hia  reaearehee  as  to  the  effect  of 
inmonia  on  vetretation,  may  l>e  repanlcd  !i< 
tiie  ftarting  point  of  modern  scientilic  investi- 
guions  into  the  propertiee  of  thii  aabatanoe 
when  H'Sixl  as  a  manure;  for,  though  Yonnp 
first  led  the  way  in  observing  its  practical  ef- 
fect on  ]rfanta,  nia  eonclnriona,  from  his  want 
'  f  chemical  skill,  liad  not  the  scientific  cer- 
tainty which  characterized  Davy's,  and  which 
v»  neoaaMry  to  give  them  th«r  hiitfaeat  val- 
ue. It  may  indeed  be  sjiid  that  lie  "vva?*  the 
mesms  of  drawing  the  attention  of  chemists  to 
thii  portienlar  Intmeh  of  their  acienoe;  for 
through  the  inflnencc  of  the  reputation  ho 
guned,  the  thoughts  of  other  scientific  men, 
■d  cq»eeiany  of  the  chemista  on  the  eonti- 

mat,  were  tnrru  tl  in  tlii^;  direction. — In  gen- 
•al,  the  literature  of  agriculture  had  advanced 
Bore  rapidly  on  the  oontinent  than  in  Eng- 
UjkI.  In  Clennany  especially  many  writers  had 
treated  of  the  sabject,  more  particularly  in 
voriu  on  politioa]  economy.  In  the  hitter 
half  of  the  last  centur>'  many  treatises  of  prac- 
tical value  appeared,  aooh  as  those  of  Kretaoh- 
mar.  Reidiart,  Stiaaer,  and  Sprengcr.  At  the 
'iine  period  Duhamel  wrote  in  IVaiice.  and 
adopted  the  views  of  lull  in  regard  to  the 
noaridmwnt  of  planta.  In  hia  treatiae  on  the 
fultivation  of  the  soil  he  eiii]e:ivor-<  to  deter- 
DUDe  the  principles  of  agriculture  by  theories 
Maoed  from  experimental  which  sabaeqnently 
rrt'tivfd  a  mitri-  -^'ientifio  ft»rm  in  the  "  Ele- 
laeata  of  Agriculture,''  published  in  Paris  in 
1771.  Dnuunel,  BnflSm,  and  othersi,  by  their 
wperior  penius,  made  the  study  of  rural  eeon- 
OBa  attractive  to  acientifio  men  in  France; 
mhcQoa there  haabeeii  there  more  (Miginal 
rinamh  in  apienltnral  cbemiatry,  vegetable 


physiologj',  and  other  kindred  branches,  than 
m  any  other  country  except  Germany.  Aa 
early  as  17^0  there  were  13  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  France,  with  about  19  auxiliary  so- 
cieties. The  survey  of  France  by  Aithnr 
YounfT,  in  1787  and  1789,  also  did  much  to  ex- 
cite an  interest  in  the  imorovement  of  the 
soil^  and  to  make  the  pecuJiaritjea  tmA  wanto 
of  the  country  inon  familiarly  known  even  to 
Frenchmen  themselves.  Merino  sheep  were 
brought  into  France  in  1776,  and  keptnnder 
charge  of  the  government  for  the  improvement 
of  the  stock  of  the  country.  Bonaparte  great- 
ly inoreaaed  the  number  of  societies,  establish- 
ed professorshij)^.  botani(Mil  gardens  tl'c,  nil  of 
which  concurred  to  elevate  the  study  of  agri- 
onltnre  in  the  estimation  of  thoae  capable  of 
brinprine  to  its  aid  the  principles  of  the  ab- 
stract sciences;  and  this  tendency  has  infia- 
enoed  the  aoientific  minda  of  France  to  the 
present  day,  thoupli  tlie  practice  of  the  coun- 
try has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
theory.  Thia  ia  owing  partly  to  the  division 
of  property  since  the  revolution,  the  holdingi^ 
as  a  general  thing,  being  very  small. — The  ear- 
Ueat  aettlera  of  the  United  Statea  Iband  tha 
country  a  wilderness,  with  many  varieties  of 
climate  and  soil  to  which  the  knowledge  th^ 
had  obtained  in  the  mother  eoontry  did  not 
applv.  Tlins  they  had  to  contend  with  innu- 
merable obstacles,  with  the  wildness  of  nature, 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  climate,  in  addition 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  t!ie  depredations 
of  wild  beasta  the  dithculty  and  expense  of 
proonring  aeeoi  and  ftnning  implementa,  Ac. 
Tlic^e  vario'is  difficulties  ari-  (jitite  sntlicient  to 
explain  the  hIuw  progress  they  mode  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  For  many  years  agri- 
culture was  exceedingly  baoltwara.  Stock 
and  tools  w  ere  poor,  and  there  were  obstacles 
and  prejndices  aganwt  any  ^'innovations**  in 
the  established  routine  of  practice.  Tliis  state 
of  things  continued  for  many  years,  with  very 
little  orange.  Jared  Eliot,  a  clergyman 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  earliest  agricultural 
writers  of  America,  published  the  first  of  a 
seriee  ct  vahiable  easaya  on  field  hnebandry  in 
1747;  bat,  with  this  and  a  few  other  excep- 
tiona,  no  real  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
farming  till  after  the  revdntion,  when  the 
more  settled  state  of  the  country  and  tho 
gradual  increase  of  population  began  to  im- 
preaa  the  intrineic  importance  at  the  aabject 
upon  the  minds  of  a  few  enlightened  men. 
The  South  Carolina  agricultursi  society  was 
eatabfiahed  in  1764,  and  atill  existo;  and  the 
Philadelphia  society  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture,  established  in  the  same  year,  and 
a  aindlar  aasooialdon  in  New  York  in  1791,  in- 
eorporated  in  170^.  and  the  Massjichu.s<.'tts  so- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  estab- 
lidied  in  179S,  were  active  in  thdr  field  of  la- 
bor, and  all  accomplished  important  results. 
The  correspondence  at  this  period  between  bir 
John  IMnouir  and  Waahington  diowa  how  inx- 
iooi  waa  the  Hither  of  hia  eoontry  to  promote 
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tho  higbest  interests  of  the  people  by  the  iin- 
provvnifiit  of  agriculture.  Mouy  years  clnpiHHl 
li«fore  the  habit  of  rtiading  Itvcaiuu  sutficiontly 
common  among  the  maai»««  of  the  actual  tillers 
of  tho  soil  to  justify  an  expectation  of  irame- 
dlato  profit  from  the  annual  publication  of  the 
transMcUonn  of  the  several  80<-ii<lie«.  Tho  im- 
provement* proposed  fell  dead  upon  the  i>oople, 
who  rejected  "  book  farming  "  as  impertinent 
and  U!teleat(,  and  knew  as  littlo  of  tho  chemls-  i 
try  of  agriculture  an  of  the  problems  of  as-  , 
tronomy.  All  farm  practices  were  merely  tra-  ■ 
ditionul;  no  county  or  town  agricultural  mo-  j 
cietiea  existed  to  stimulute  effort  by  competi-  j 
tioa.  There  were  no  joumaU  devotwl  to  the 
spread  of  agricultural  knowledge.  The  stock 
of  the  farm  was  such  as  one  might  expect  to  < 
find  under  such  circunwtances;  the  nhoep  were  | 
small  and  ill  cared  for  in  the  winter,  and  tho 
size  of  rattle  generally  was  but  little  more  { 
than  half  the  average  of  the  present  time. 
The  value  of  mantire:)  was  little  regarded ;  the 
rotation  of  crops  was  scarcely  thought  of ;  the 
IntroductioD  even  of  new  and  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery was  sternly  resisted  and  ridiculed  by 
the  American  fanners  of  that  day,  as  well  ils 
by  tho  English  laborers.  It  was  long  before 
the  horse  rake  was  brought  into  use  in  oppo- 
sition t4)  the  prigudioes  it  encountored.  It  was 
equally  long  before  the  horse-power  threshing 
machine  was  adopted.  In  some  parishes  of 
Great  Britain,  even  so  late  as  Mi'iO,  tho  lal>or- 
ers  went  about  destroying  every  madiine  they 
could  find.  Within  the  last  half  century, 
chemistry,  tho  indispensable  handmaid  of 
agriculture,  ha^^  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and 
in  each  new  discovery  some  new  truth  appli- 
cable to  practical  agriculture  bos  come  to  light. 
— In  the  time  of  tho  Saxons,  in  England,  as  we 
have  already  »een,  the  )>lough  was  extremely 
mdc.  It  was  made  by  the  ploughman  him-  ^ 
selt^  under  tho  compulMon  of  a  law  forbidding 
any  one  to  hold  a  plough  who  couhi  not  make 
one,  or  to  drive  imtil  he  could  nuike  the  har- 
ness. The  progress  made  previous  to  the  time 
of  Jetliro  TuU  was  comparatively  slight,  either 
In  the  manufiU!ture  of  tlie  plougli,  or  in  luiy 
other  branch  of  agricultural  mechanics.  Tnll, 
OS  we  have  seen,  invented  the  horse  hoo  and 
the  drilling  machine.  Both  of  tlioso  were  llion 
rude,  but  luey  have  since  been  vastly  improved 
in  their  details.  The  plough  was  generally 
made  of  wood  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  but  its  form  has  since  i>aH8ed  through 
many  changes.  It  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a 
pertect  implement  of  its  kind,  but  it  has  been 
fast  approaching  toward  perfection  of  late 
yean,  and  the  mode  of  monufjicturo  has  im- 
proved to  an  equal  extent.  (See  I'Loroii.) 
lioT  has  the  improvement  in  other  farm  imple- 
ments been  less  marked  than  in  the  plough. 
S|)adi«  and  hoes  are  lighter  and  better  con- 
structed than  formerly.  I'he  reaper  and  the 
mower  have  gained  a  firm  footing  even  with- 
in the  last  30  years.  As  lubor  ana  time-saving 
machines  are  now  deemed  indispenisable  by  all 


who  raise  grain  and  hay  on  a  large  scale.  th« 
reaper  and  the  mower  may  be  regarded  ai 
tj\tea  of  the  present,  as  tho  sickle  and  the  fliil 
are  typos  of  the  port.  (See  Mowiso  asd  Rtir- 
i.s'o  Maciiinks.)  ^Vmong the  otlier  labor-M\'i]i; 
implements  which  are  now  gcDcrolly  iniro- 
duced  upon  farms  of  any  extent  are  the  liont 
rake,  tho  improved  honte  hoes,  the  seed  ioi 
com  wwers,  the  broadcast  seed  sower,  th« 
improved  subsoil  and  trenching  ploughs,  the 
straw  and  root  cutters,  the  cultivatorx,  tbe 
thresliiug  and  winnowing  machines,  and  iDuy 
others  of  equal  importance.  It  is  safe  to  ar 
that  tlie  improvements  in  the  impU-uit'tiU 
named,  made  within  tlie  iasthalf  century,  hire 
enabliHl  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to 
accomplisli  at  least  double  the  amount  of  lal>or 
with  the  Mmie  number  of  teanu  and  men.  Tbii 
is  a  grand  and  practical  advance  over  all  for- 
mer periods  in  its  history,  and  promises  ■  fu- 
ture development  of  the  rvsoorcea  of  agricol- 
ture  almost  iM/yunil  the  power  of  langiujCK  to 
describe. — Tl»e  progress  which  has  been  auit 
in  tho  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  ii 
hardly  le«i8  gratifying.  For  though  from  yeir 
to  year  Uiere  may  i<eem  to  be  little  progrea^ 
yet  when  we  compare  any  two  periodjs  of  firt 
or  ten  years,  the  increase  of  practical  knowled^ 
derived  fr»»ni  the  iuvestigntion.H  of  the  agrirul- 
tural  clieniiNt,  as  well  as  its  importance,  is  rerr 
perceptible.  Since  1840,  chiedv  through  th« 
labors  of  Prof.  Liebig,  animal  and  mineral 
phottphates,  superphoNphate  of  lime,  and  other 
artificial  manure*  have  come  to  be  very  extt'O- 
sively  employed ;  and  it  is  only  since  tJie  samt 
dato  that  guano,  though  known  long  b«fiir6, 
has  come  into  general  use.  (See  AaBicrLTrm 
CiiKMisTBY,  BoNB  Di'ST,  GuASO,  &c.)  An  im- 
partial survey  will  show  that  tho  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  means  of  supporting  life  hu 
largely  increased,  as  the  t  rue  principles  of  cul- 
tivation have  become  better  known  and  under- 
stood. Tlie  average  yield  i»er  at-re  of  some  of 
tho  cultivated  grains,  as  wheat,  for  iuKtance,  hui 
nearly  quadrupled  in  countries  where  these  prin- 
ciples have  gamed  tho  strongest  hold,  even  with- 
in the  memory  of  men  still  living;  and  this  iii- 
creose  is  not  merely  proportionate  to  the  greu- 
or  number  of  producers,  or  the  additional  acm 
brought  under  tillage,  but  an  absolute  increM« 
|)«r  acre.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  anHxmt 
of  crops,  or  the  average  yield,  of  very  distant 
times  past,  but  tho  average  yield  [n-r  acre  d 
wheat  in  the  11th  century  was  estimated  by 
tho  higlieft  authority  of  that  day,  the  author 
of  "Flcta,"  at  only  6  bushels.  So  SlK)  years 
later,  in  1!J9«,  67  acres  on  a  farm  at  Haw- 
Kted  yiehled  only  30C  bushela,  and  on  an  aver- 
age of  three  years  littlo  more  than  tli&t  The 
actual  productive  power  of  Great  Britain  io 
tho  article  of  wheat  alone  increased  daring  tl>e 
half  century  from  1801  to  1851  to  the  extent 
of  supporting  an  additional  popuLarion  of 
7,000,000,  an  increase  which  can  be  ascribed 
with  confidence  mainly  to  improved  cultiva- 
tion.  So  in  every  country  where  agriculture 
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nceivk-s  the  attention  it  deserves,  the  produc- 
tire  power  of  the  mil  has  largely  inoreased. 
Even  tho  Atlantic  stntoi  of  the  Tnion,  where 
tie  sjstciuot  cuilivtttiug  the  soil  without  main- 
ttdniog  its  ftrtilitj  bj  •  proper  treatment  pre> 
vailed  for  many  years,  are  not  an  exception, 
HBce  the  condition  of  ugriculturo  is  rapidly 
inpraviiig  in  the  oldert  ot  them,  where  this 
iffitan  was  eurlie-^it  heprnn,  and  the  general 
mnge  of  crops,  with  the  exception  of  the 
potato^  is  increasing  from  year  to  jeer  M  a  mofe 
proper  culture  is  introduced  and  persevered 
in.  tilt  luriDcr  being  led  to  improve  his  practice 
by  the  pres.'iure  of  an  increasing  population  and 
(on»t;intly  rising  prices.  In  New  England,  fur 
ii^UQce,  one  of  the  oldest  sectiona,  the  general 
iTHiage  yield  of  Indian  com  per  acre  lias  risen 
toabont  35  basLelss  wliile  crops  of  50  and  60 
Mielsper  acre  are  not  uncomuiou,  and  80  and 
100  are  aomethnes  obtained  by  careful  tillage. 
Hif  situation  and  soil  of  New  England  are  not 
»ucii  at>  to  make  it  what  in  called  a  wheat' 
ftoving  region,  and  this  iact,  which  farmers 
vefc  long  in  understanding,  lias  caused  a  great 
«iccreue  in  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  this 
crop.  Indian  com,  root  orope,  and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  fruit  suited  to  temperate  latitudes,  are 
ionod  to  he  more  certain  and  remunerative, 
tod  attention  is  given  mainly  to  them.  In  the 
meantime  tlio  system  of  farm  management  is 
p-adaall}  improving,  new  implements  to  focili- 
Ule  labor  mn  introdnoed,  and  much  greater 
care  and  economy  tlian  fonnorly  in  regard  to 
nuDores  ever>  where  prevail,  most  farmers  hav- 
m  good  bam  cellara  anranaed  Ibr  its  preserva- 
'^■'>n.  intu  which  peat  and  iMm  are  carried  in 
lirgv  qoantitiea,  and  composted  from  time  to 
tine  daring  the  winter  as  absorbents  and  divi- 
•flu  Societies  have  been  established  in  all 
tlie  states,  and  in  must  of  the  counties.  In 
IfaaMchusetta  a  department  of  aftrkMiltare  is 
orpnize^l  as  n  branch  of  the  government,  to 
(vilwt,  arrange,  and  systematize  all  the  latest 
nifamataon  on  the  subject  for  distribation 
ntM^r  the  people,  and  to  siijierintend  the  de- 
vdoftoitut  of  the  ebtublished  policy  of  the  state ; 
nd  a  bureau  of  agriculture  naa  more  reoently 
kcao  established  by  the  national  government,  in 
tbe  ioterior  department.  In  the  middle  states 
■wieties  are  equally  active  in  effbrts  to  ndse 
tie  itaadard  of  their  a^rriculture,  and  have 
tdofited  a  similar  liberal  DoUcy,  and  in  some, 
«V«ciany  New  Tork,  a  high  degree  of  improve- 
incnt  lias  been  reached.  Tlie  western  states 
more  strictly  and  exclusively  agricultural 
tltto  say  other  seetion  of  tbe  oonntey.  Most 
of  them  publish  annually,  at  tlie  expense  of 
iiieir  govemmeuta,  valuable  reports  on  procti- 
ul  agriculture  for  droalalSon  among  the  people. 
^otwithsUinding  the  immense  amount  already 

Codttoed,  however,  the  resources  of  the  west 
^  but  jnat  began  to  Im  developed  as  they 
•W  destined  to  be  hereafter.  The  southern 
■Wes  are  also  large  producers  of  grain,  but  are 
■■Uy  devoted  to  tha  raSiiiig  of  cotton  and 
"VVf  M  cf  which  are  exported  in  luga 


quantities. — The  present  condition  of  practical 
agriculture  in  Great  Britain  has  already  been 
allnded  to,  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  conn- 
tries  of  similar  climate  and  ao'iL  But  the  points 
in  which  progress  is  most  distinctly  seen  are  the 
extensive  culture  and  use  of  root  crops,  the 
general  system  of  thorough  drainage,  the  intro- 
onetion  and  use  of  new  and  improved  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  the  liretKling  of  stock. 
The  land,  unlike  tiiat  of  the  United  States, 
wliere  as  a  general  rule  the  farmer  is  the  owner 
as  well  as  the  cultivator,  is  lield  chiefly  in  large 
estates,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  u  few  in- 
dividuals, and  leased  to  the  tenant  farmer,  who 
either  tills  it  himself  or  sublets  it  to  others. 
But  few,  therefore,  of  the  artual  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  owners  of  land  -ociated  effort  has 
done  much  to  awaken  a  li\  ely  interest  in  the 
subject,  both  among  the  nobility  and  the  peo- 
ple. Ttie  royal  agricultural  society,  established 
ni  lft:39,  with  its  ably  conducted  journal,  the 
Highland  agricultural  society  of  Scotland,  and 
the  royal  society  of  Ireland,  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  develop  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Many  valuable  agri- 
cultural journals  are  well  supported  and  wkfelj 
circulated.  In  France  the  tendency  for  manj 
years  lias  been  to  the  divi>ion  of  landed  estates^ 
and  oompaiatively  few  large  holdings  exist  at 
the  present  time.  Subdivision  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  small  proprietors  without  capital 
I»«vent8  the  develo|Rnent  of  practical  agiioiil> 
ture;  and  in  many  of  the  departments  its 
condition  is  still  rude.  The  government  has  its 
minister  of  agricoltore,  and  supports  agrioid- 
tural  schools  and  veterinary  establishments, 
while  the  ''Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture'^ 
and  other  agrienltural  periodicals  are  doing 
much  to  improve  both  the  .-^cienee  and  the 

Sractice  of  tne  country.  With  regtu'd  to  the 
ivisioa  cf  landed  property,  the  same  state  of 
things  prevails  also  in  Belgium  and  Holland  as 
in  France,  the  agriculture  of  those  countries 
being  charaoteriMd  rather  as  gardening  than 
farming.  The  extreme  care  and  economy  of 
manures,  and  tlie  cm  eftil  application  of  liquid 
manures  in  these  countries,  are  often  referred  ■ 
to  as  worthy  of  imitation.  In  Gennany,  as 
already  seen,  the  science  of  agriculture  has 
bem  extensively  developed,  many  of  the  ablest 
chemists  ha\nng  devoted  their  lives  to  this 
pursuit.  Thaer,  Schwerz,  KOller,  btOckhurdt, 
Liebig^  and  ottiers,  have  a  world-wide  repota> 
tion.  Here,  also,  as  in  most  other  eountri^ 
associated  efibrt  is  made  to  advance  the  condi- 
tion of  agriculture. 

AGRIGiLVrrai  (called  by  the  Greeks  Arragaa; 
now  Girgenti)^  an  ancient  Bioilian  city,  the 
rival  of  Syraonse,  on  a  Io%  endnenoe  on  the 
8.  W.  coa'it.  Tt  u  a<  settlwl  by  a  Doric  colony 
from  Gelo,  about  ObU  B.  0.  During  the  6th 
century  B.  0.  it  attained  its  highest  prosperity, 
when  its  population  was  jjrobahly  alxn  e  "200,- 
000.  The  city  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  ardiiteotive»  both  pnbBo  and  private.  Ito 
greatest  pnbUo  edlfioea  were  the  temples  of 
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Concord  nnd  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of  winch 
gigantic  ruins  remain.  Shortly  aft^it  its  foun- 
dation it  was  niled  by  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  and 
in  the  following  century  by  thcron  (4K8  to  472 ). 


Tnnple  of  Coooord,  Agrlgcotoin. 

It  "wafl  repeatedly  involved  in  hostilities  with 
Carthage,  and  in  405  B.  G.  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  an  army  of  that  nation.  It  was  re- 
built by  Timoleon.  and  in  210  became  perma- 
nently subject  to  Rome,  growing  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  of  the  cities  of  Sicily,  with 
a  great  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  The  Sara- 
cens caf)turcd  it  in  A.  D.  825,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  it  till  1086.  (See  Giroenti.) 

AGRIOMA,  a  yearly  festival  in  honor  of  Bac- 
chu!»  Afrrionius,  anciently  held  at  Orchomonus, 
Bopotia,  exclusively  by  w^omen  and  priest^.  The 
women  would  make  a  pretended  search  for  the 
pod,  and  finally  desist,  saying  he  had  escaped 
to  tho  mnses.  Then  all  would  assemble  at  a 
repast,  and  amuse  themselves  bv  gtiessing  rid- 
dles; whence  collections  of  riJdlcs,  chnra<lcs, 
&c.,  have  been  called  "Agrionio'."  But  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  tlic  festival  was  the 
pursuit  of  a  band  of  virgins  by  a  priest  with  a 
drawn  sword,  who  kilknl  the  one  he  caught  as 
a  sacrifice,  in  memory  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  boy 
by  the  daughters  of  Minyaa  in  a  Bacchic  fury. 
In  later  times  the  killing  was  omitted. 

AGRIPPA.  I.  Ilfrodes.  SeoIlKRon.  II.  Narrns 
VIpMnio^  a  Roman  general  an<l  statesman,  born  I 
in  68  B.  C.,  of  an  obscure  family,  died  in  March, 
12  B.  C.  lie  was  a  schoolmate  of  Octa\ius  I 
(afterward  Octa\'ianus  and  Aiigustns),  at  Apol- 
lonia  in  Illyria,  and  was  his  chief  instrument  in 
establishing  the  empire.  After  the  murder  of 
Julius  Cresar,  Agrippa  accompanied  Octavius 
to  Rome,  prosecuted  Ca.«wins,  and  received  the 
oath  of  fidelity  from  the  legions  which  had  de- 
clared for  Octavius.  In  40  he  took  Perusia 
from  Lucius  Antonius  after  a  long  siege,  and 
Sipontum  from  Mark  Antony.  In  38  he  aided 
Octavianus  by  his  ^^ctories  in  Gaul.  In  37,  after 
converting  the  Lucrine  lake  into  a  harbor,  ho 
created  a  fleet,  with  which  the  next  year  he 
decisively  defeated  Sextus  Pompey  at  Mylie 
and  Naulochus.  In  the  subsequent  war  against 
Antony  he  also  commanded  the  fleet,  and 


chiefly  contribute<l  to  the  great  victory  at  Ac- 
tium  in  31.    Ho  accompanie<l  Augustus  to  the 
war  against  the  Cantabrians  in  Spain  in  25; 
and  in  19,  being  in  command  there,  he  entirely 
j  subdued  them,  after  having  in  the  same  year 
i  pacified  the  (iauls,  and  constructed  four  great 
!  roads  and  the  aqueduct  at  Nime«.  Agrippa 
j  was  pnetor  in  41,  consul  (with  Oct«\ianufl) 
'  in  37,  28,  and  27,  wdile  in  33,  and  tribune 
from  18  till  his  death.    During  his  ledileship 
he  made  great  public  improvements  at  his  own 
expense,  constructing  and  restoring  aqueduct's, 
erecting  splendid  buildings,  A-c. ;  and  in  his 
third  consulship  he  built  the  Pantheon.   In  16, 
after  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  on  the  invitation 
of  Herod  the  Great,  he  founded  Berytns  (Bey- 
rout).    lie  died  suddenly  on  his  return  from  a 
successful  mission  to  tranquillize  Pannonia. 
Agrippa  was  married  first  to  Pomponia,  daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus;  afterward  (about 
28)  to  Marcella,  niece  of  Augu.stu8;  and  in 
21   to  Julia,  Augustus's  daughter,  Marcella 
I  having  been  divorced  at  the  emperor's  desire, 
nis  sons  Caius  and  Lucius  by  Julia  were 
adopted  by  Augtistus,  but  they  both  died  young. 
Uis  posthumous  son  Agrippa  was  also  adopted 
'  by  Augustus,  but  was  afterward  banished  for 
life  to  the  island  of  Planasia  on  account  of  his 
savage  disposition,  and  on  tho  accesaion  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  14,  was  put  to  death. 

AGRIPPA  VON  NETnSHEIM,  Helnrlfii  (ont- 
Uu,  a  German  philosopher,  born  at  (^ologne, 
Sept.  14, 1480,  die<l  at  (Jrenoble,  Feb.  18, 1535. 
lie  was  a  linguist,  statesman,  soldier,  physician, 
theologian,  and  chemist.  Having  engaged  in 
some  peasant  insurrections  in  the  south  of 
France,  he  retreated  to  Paris,  where  he  held 
public  discourses,  and  the  reputation  he  thus 
acquired  gained  him  a  professorship  of  theology 
at  D61o.  Accuseil  of  heresy,  or  more  probably 
magic,  he  fled  to  England  in  1510,  whence,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  Cologne,  and  afterward 
became  secretary  of  the  emi*eror  Maximilian, 
lie  fought  in  a  campaign  against  tho  Venetians 
and  was  knighted  on  the  field.  Tire<l  of  this 
employment,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  phy.sic,  lectured  jniblicly  at  Pavia,  held  an 
office  in  Metz.  and  then  returned  to  (icnnanr. 
At  the  invitation  of  Henry  VIII,  and  Francis  I.. 
he  visited  both  England  and  France.  He  was 
an  ardent  student  of  alchemy  and  the  occult 
sciences,  in  reference  to  which  he  insiste<l  that 
the  writings  of  adepts  were  not  to  be  read  for  a 
literal,  but  for  a  mystical  meaning.  His  work 
I^e  Inrertitxtdine  et  Vanitate  SrUntiarvm 
(Paris,  1531)  is  a  satire  on  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge nt  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 
I  AGRIPPINA.  I.  Youngest  daughter  of  Agrippa 
I  and  Julia,  and  wife  of  Germanicus,  bom  before 
12  B.  C,  died  A.  I>.  33.  She  w^as  a  woman  of 
great  ability,  beauty,  and  virtue.  She  acoora- 
panied  Germanicus  in  his  campaigns,  and  once, 
in  his  absence,  took  the  command  and  saved 
the  anny  by  j)roventing  the  breaking  down  of 
a  bridge  over  tho  Rhino  in  a  panic.  After  tho 
death  of  Germanicus  in  Asia  she  brought  home 
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Us  ashes,  and  was  met  everywhere  on  the  way 
vith  mtfiifestatioQs  of  sympathy  aad  respect, 
■d  It  Boom  with  unparalleled  bonort.  But 
she  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  emperor  Ti- 
beriiu^  and  in  A.  D.  80  he  banished  her  to  the 
idnd  of  FMidctaria,  wbera  ah*  dfod,  m  Is  sap- 
pcsed,  by  voluntary  starvation.  She  was  the 
Dotber  of  nine  children,  one  of  whom  was  the 
eoperor  OaBgola.  Her  eons  Nero  and  Dm  sua 
fell  victims  to  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  tlie 
^takmj  of  S^anna.  IL  Daughter  of  the  pre- 
Mdkig,  bora  at  Gologne  (hence  called  Colooift 
Agrippina)  between  A.  ]).  13  and  17,  died  in 
61.  She  was  giitod  and  beautiful,  but  is 
cne  of  the  Tileet  charactera  In  hiatorj.  8bc 
wa*  fir-t  married  to  f"n.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
\m,  and  after  his  death  to  Crispus  Passienus, 
vWm  ihe  was  aeenaed  of  poi.^ning.  Her 
brotbor  Caligula  banished  her  and  her  sister 
I^roailla  to  the  island  of  Pontia  in  89,  but  they 
«w»  fdaased  by  Olandfiia  on  his  accession  in 
41.  After  the  iimrder  of  Messalinu  she  suc- 
ceeded in  induciju;  her  uncle  Claudius  to  marry 
W  (49),  tibe  act  being  legaHzed  by  the  senate, 
to  aidopt  her  son  Nero  by  Alicnobarbus  as 
hi*  saocessor,  to  the  exclosion  of  his  own  son 
Britnuiieaa.  She  then  proceeded  to  remove  all 
livik  and  enemies  by  poison,  and  finally  Clau- 
d]«  himself  (54),  his  (iite  being  hastened  by  an 
iMantimis  threat  nttered  by  him.  After  Nero's 
■  v^'ion,  having  alienated  him  by  domestic 
iuthgoea,  she  resorted  to  the  most  revolting 
wtts  fw  regitinlng  his  affisetion;  bat  her 
tfforts  failed,  and  she  wjis  assassinated  by  his 
orden  in  her  villa  on  the  Lncrine  lake,  after 
As  fidhire  of  an  attempt  to  drown  her  In  a 
vessel  purjjosely  contrived  to  break  to  pieees  at 
Ma.  She  left  commentaries  on  her  own  and 
Icr  ftinlly^s  blatory,  wUoh  were  nsdd  by 
Tacitus. 

itfl  i&p^  waterX  Taku  a  mountain  in 
Gwrawala,  Central  America,  26  m.  S.  W.  of 

tbeesphal,  New  GuatemalA.  In  form  it  is  a 
PMrfU  eoiM^  its  base  extending  over  nearly  all 
US  western  piurt  of  tht  valley  <ji  Onatemala. 

TLe  traveller  Stephens  eiUmttes  itB  altitude  at 
14,460  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Qulti- 
«Med  fields  sorronnd  the  bam,  and  a  belt  of 

?/re<t  and  verdure  extends  to  the  summit.  The 
cfftier-like  hollow  on  the  top  measures  140  by 
yards.   Its  name  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  occasionally  torrents  of  cold  water  tiow 
ott  of  its  northern  side.    The  volcanic  moun- 
t*i  of  Pacaya  lies  to  the  S.  E.,  and  that  of 
'■'■  itwiLila  to  the  N.  W, 
iifiiliM),  Aleiaadre  Mark,  a  Parisian  banker, 
it  Seville,  Juno  29,  1784,  died  April  14, 
1841  In  early  life  ho  joined  the  Napoleonic 
ptfty  m  Spun,  held  a  commission  in  the  French 
snny,  and  fought  for  Napoleon  up  to  the  battle 
of  Uin«c,  when  he  quitted  the  array,  engaged 
iatraae  and  ban  kin;;,  and  in  1823  was  appoint- 
banker  for  the  Spanish  government  at  Paris. 

Be 

was  created  a  Spanish  marquis  by  Ferdinand 
received  from  Otho  of  Greece  the 
tl'te  of  the  Redeemer.    He  lived  in  great 
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splendor,  and  died  worth  $12,000,000.  ITe  had 
a  gallery  of  very  fine  pictures,  which  were  en« 
(H^ved  and  published  as  the  Oalerie  Jffuado 
(Paris,  1887-42). 

AUJAS  CAL1£KT£S.  L  The  smaUest  state  of 
the  Mexiean  republic,  nearly  enclosed  by  2^e»- 
tecos,  and  bounded  S.  by  .Jali.sfo;  area,  2,946 

a,  m. ;  pop.  in  1808, 140,630.  The  eastern  di^- 
ets  ooDmst  of  devated  table  lands,  averaging 
n.OOO  to  fi.OOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  west- 
em  of  broken  mountain  ranges,  including  the 
sierras  of  Laorel  and  Pinal,  spnrs  of  the  Sierra 
Madro  or  Cordillera.  The  table  hmds  produce 
abundant  crops  of  cereals  and  a  vurit^ty  of 
fhdts,  of  which  oHves,  figs,  grapes,  and  pears 
arc  the  principal.  There  are  a  few  uniiiq)or- 
tant  silver  and  otlier  mines  within  the  state. 
It  Is  divided  Into  the  four  districts  of  Agnaa 
Calientes,  Kincon  de  IJomos,  Asientos,  and  Cal- 
viUo.  II.  The  capital  of  the  preceding  state, 
sitnated  upon  a  ]>lain  6,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
270  X.  W.  of  Mexico;  pop.  22,534.  It  takes  its 
j  name  from  two  warm  mineral  wrings  in  its 
j  neijrhborhood.  The  great  road  nrom  Mexico 
to  l>iiranfio  and  Sonora  and  that  from  San  Luis 
I  Potosi  to  Guadaliuara  meet  at  Aguas  GaUentes. 
I  It  is  snrromided  by  rich  gardens,  abomidlng 
in  olives,  ti^^s,  vines,  and  pears,  and  contuns 
churches,  convents,  and  a  hospital. 

ACtTB,  a  word  denoting  tremor,  which  has 
been  used  by  me<rical  writers  in  the  sense  of 
chill  or  rigor.  Fever  and  agne  is  a  popular 
name  for  Intermittent  fever.  (See  Fkvbbs.) 
Cases  of  intermittent  fever,  lacking  the  usnal 
chill  or  cold  stage,  and  in  other  re^>ects  latent* 
are  sometimes  distingnished  as  eases  of  "dmnb 
ague."  The  najuo  "ague  cake"  is  applied  to 
i  enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurring  not  very 
Infrequently  in  the  course  of  intermittent  fbver. 
I  IGlESSEAl,  neari  Fraafols  d%  a  French  J  ii  ri  st, 
born  at  Limoges,  Nov.  27,  1668,  died  Fob.  9, 
1761.  In  1690,  when  only  22  years  old,  Louis 
XIV.  appointed  him  advocate  freneral,  and  in 
1700  he  became  procureur  jreneraL  He  resisted 
the  repstration  of  the  pajiul  bnll  Unifftnittu^ 
on  the  ground  that  it  encroached  on  the  ri^lits 
of  the  monarchy.  In  1717  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor by  the  regent  Orleans.  Almost  alone  he 
^  opposed  Law's  schemes  for  making  the  natinu 
I  suddenly  rich,  and  was  dismissed,  but  recalled 
,  in  1720,  on  the  bursting  of  the  bubble.  In 
17'2"2,  Cardinal  Dubois  being  ai>pointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  D'Aguesseau  retired,  to  be 
reappointed  in  1737,  finally  resigning  in  1750, 
at  the  ago  of  82.  He  endeavored  to  reduce  the 
incongruous  laws  of  France  to  uniformity,  had 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  literature,  and 
was  verse<l  in  many  European  languages.  His 
writings  have  been  published  in  several  editions, 
the  most  complete  in  16  voR  8vu  (Paris,  1819- 
'20) ;  and  his  Lvtt/TH  itUditet  appeared  In  1828 
(2  vols.  8vo). 

AGIILAR,  or  Agnilar  de  la  Freotera,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  and  22  m.  S.  by  E.  of 
Cordova,  on  the  Cabra;  pop.  about  12,(30(».  It 
i  has  a  trade  in  com  uud  wine,  uud  is  remarka- 
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bio  for  It-i  white  honsc^t  and  clean  rtreet*.  It 
contnin!^  tlm-e  handsome  ]>ultlio  Biparc»  and  a 
dismantles!  Moorish  cjistle, 

AKllLiB,  Craw,  an  Rnf^Iish  nnthore««,  horn  at 
IlHcicnuy,  near  London,  Jnno  2,  IHIB,  died  in 
Franlcfort  on-tho-Main,  Sept.  16, 1S47.  She  was 
descended  from  a  family  of  Jewish  merchant*  in 
SjMiin,  who  fleil  from  that  country  on  account 
of  roli)nou.<i  ytorsccution,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Enfrlund.  She  wa-n  inNtructcd  wholly  by  her 
father  and  mother.  At  14  she  commences!  the 
study  of  hintory,  l>effinninK  with  Jo«ierihu.«.  ' 
Her  fin«t  work  was  "The  Sfajric  Wreatn,'' a 
gmall  voltmie  of  poems,  puhlished  anonymously. 
At  a  very  early  affe  »he  wrote  a  pleiiMnft  reli- 
gious fiction,  "  The  Martyr,  or  the  Vale  of  Ce-  ' 
flan."  Her  other  worlw  arc :  "The  Spirit  of 
Judaism";  "Israel  Defentled,"  trnnslatwd  from 
the  French ;  "  The  Days  of  Bruce,"  a  story  from 
Scottish  hbtory;  "Jewish  Faith";  "Women 
of  Isrjiel";  "Home  Soenesand  Heart  Studies"; 
"Home  Influence";  "Josephine,  or  the  Edict 
and  Escape";  "The  Mother's  Kocojnpense " ; 
and  "  Woman's  Friendship."  In  1835  hor  con- 
stitution receiveil  a  severe  shock  from  an  attack 
of  measles,  which  left  her  in  a  state  of  debility  ' 
from  which  she  never  fully  recovered.  She 
die<l  on  a  visit  to  the  continent  for  the  benefit  ' 
of  her  health,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  I 
of  the  Jews  at  Frankfort. 

AtillRSE.    I.  Joei  Saru  dr,  a  learned  Spanish  | 
Bcnwlictine,  Iwrn  in  l.ojfrctOo,  March  24,  1030,  j 
die<l  in  Home,  Aup.  19, 1C99.   He  was  professor 
of  theology  at  Salonionca,  aftcrwanl  secretary  of  I 
the  inquisition,  and  finally  a  cardinal.  Hisprinci-  I 
pal  works  are:  Ifr^frnnio  Cathrdrtr  Sancd  Pttri,  I 
for  which  he  roccive<l  his  cardinal's  bat ;  Saneti 
Annflmi  Theoloqin  (.1  vols,  foliu) ;  and  VoUrrtio 
Cnn*iliornm  tiispnnitr  (several  editions  in  4 
and  0  vols,  folio).    II.  Lapc  4r.  a  Sjianiard  of 
the  16th  century,  notorious  for  his  criinefl.  Ho 
left  Spain  for  I'cni,  and  accomnaniesl  the  expe- 
dition of  Orsua  in  quest  of  the  imaginary  El 
Dorado,  a  history  of  which  has  been  written 
!>y  Southoy.    Ho  pronipte<1  Orsua  to  assume 
regal  authority,  and  then  killed  him  to  usurp 
his  place,  and  from  this  tinio  itiurdenHl  all  who 
in  any  way  dispkuustni  him.    Ueinft  finally  de- 
scrtod,  lie  was  put  to  death  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Venezuela. 

Aei'LUAH  (Port.,  needles),  a  cape  and  bank  on 
the  southernmost  point  of  Africa,  about  100  m. 
E.  S.  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  lat.  84° 
51'  S.,  Ion.  20°  2'  E.  Ita  oxtrejno  heijfht  is 
455  feet  al>ovo  the  sea.  A  liffhthonse  was 
erected  in  1849  upon  the  cape,  at  an  elevation 
of  52  feet  alK»ve  hiph  water. 

AGFSTIKl,  known  as  the  mai<l  of  Snragosna, 
died  at  Cuota,  Spain,  in  June,  1857,  at  a  very 
advances!  age.  She  wa-s  an  itinerant  seller  of 
cool  drinks  in  Snrnfrossa  in  her  youth,  and 
during:  the  siejjo  of  that  place  by  the  French  in 
1808  and  18(»9  distin>niishetl  'herself  by  her 
heroic  participation  in  the  severest  encounters 
with  the  enemy.  She  wo.s  calle<!  la  nrtillera, 
from  having  snatched  the  match  from  the 


hands  of  a  dying  artilleryman,  and  di»chtrc(il 
the  piece  at  the  invaders.  For  her  serriew 
during:  this  mcfie  she  was  made  a  sub-liouten- 
ant  in  the  Spanish  artny,  and  rcoeivcd  Kvveral 
decorations,  Hvron  ha«  celebrated  her  in 
"C'hildc  Harold." 

AGY^I  A.M,  or  Ajryill  ffir.  a,  withonl.  and  jw*, 
woman).  a»sect  so  cnlleil  from  their  rejection 
of  marriage.  They  flourished  about  the  r\o>« 
of  the  7th  century,  beloniring  to  the  later  rep- 
resentatives of  tho  (inostic  idea  that  the  crt»- 
tor  of  the  material  world  was  an  evil  bciur, 
and  tliat  therefor©  the  true  Christian  life  con- 
sists in  a  renunciation  and  mortification  of  all 
the  physical  appetites  and  |>a.s.sions. 

HUB,  son  and  successor  of  Omri,  king  of 
Isniel,  reigned  from  018  to  897  B.  C.  He 
morried  JezelK.*!,  the  daughter  of  F!thbaal.  kinjj 
of  the  Sidonians.  Through  her  influence  th* 
IntiTcourso  between  Pha-nicia  and  Israel  which 
had  long  been  only  commercial,  now  l>ecan]« 
social  and  religious.  She  introduce*!  the  wor- 
Kltip  of  Baal  and  Artarte  into  the  Hebrew  rtil- 
tus.  The  golden  calve*  at  Dan  and  Bethel  had 
l>een  guardeilly  worshinpes!  for  several  year* ; 
but  idolatry  became  unuor  Ahab  a  predominant 
element  of  religious  life.  For  his  idolatrou')  v 
well  as  tynmnicid  practices,  .\hab  was  reproved 
by  Eli,iah ;  and  as  a  result  of  the  king's  ob»^ti- 
nacy,  tlio  |>rophet  proposed  the  trial  of  CamwL 
lienhaduil,  king  of  Syria,  twice  liosicgod  Ahah'» 
ca(>ital,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
Ahab  came  to  hi*  end  by  an  arrow  wound  re- 
ceived while  fighting  in  disguise  in  the  batt]« 
of  Kamoth-Gilead. 

AilAJITA,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Gold  Coast,  in 
tho  kingdom  of  A.^liantee,  Africa,  between  Ion. 
3"  and  2"  10'  W.  On  tlie  west  it  is  Iwunded  by 
a  river  called  Ancobra  by  the  Portnpiese,  and 
Seenna  by  tho  natives.  It  is  sulnlivided  into 
throo  districts.  Its  most  imi>ortant  town  i» 
Boosooa.  Great  Britain  has  s<.>vcral  forts  alone 
the  co«.st,  including  Axim  and  Dixcove,  all  bot 
the  latter  coded  by  the  Dutch  in  1872.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  there  was  aJeoa 
Fort  Brandenburg,  belonging  to  the  elector*!* 
of  that  n!imo. 

AH.iSti:Rl'S,  the  name  of  tho  Persian  kiic 
'  whose  actions  are  described  in  the  book  of 
i  Esther.  (SoeEsrnER.)  Two  other  kings  of  the 
same  name  are  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  6,  an'l 
Dan.  ix.  1,  and  sujqiosed  to  be  islentical  with 
Cambyses  and  Attyages  (or  Cyaxare«>  respec- 
tively. 

AHAZ,  king  of  Judah,  741-725  B.  C.  See 
Hebrews. 

AillZIAili  I.  Son  and  successor  of  AhsK 
king  of  Israel,  reigned  897-896  B.  C.  Ttie 
most  signal  event  of  his  reign  was  the  n»volt 
of  the  Moatiites.  Ahazioli,  like  his  father  Ahab, 
was  controlle<l  by  the  ambitions  Jezel*!.  and 
walketl  in  the  ways  of  his  father.  He  fell  from 
'  a  roof  of  his  palace,  and  sent  to  the  oracle  of 
Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  to  inquire  if  he  rd\pu]d  re- 
cover. The  prophet  Elijah  met  the  nies.sengt  rs 
on  tho  way,  and  sent  them  back  to  say  to  thi* 
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\fOg  that  he  should  never  rise  from  his  bed. 
IL  Son  and  successor  of  Jehorani,  king  of  Ju- 
dah.  He  reigned  bnt  one  yeftr,  and  dnrini; 
that  time  he  was  under  the  entire  control  of  his 
mother  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Omri,  and 
«$ter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  He  whh  slain 
(^S4  B.  C.)  by  Jehu,  who  regarded  cVhaziah  as 
coming  by  blood  into  the  scofje  of  his  commis- 
sion to  «lc»tri  >v  the  LoiJt*e  of  Ahab. 

ilUMELECH,  son  of  Ahitub,  a  Jewish  high 
priejit  dwelling  nt  Nob.  David,  fleeing  from 
Sal,  came  to  Ahiiuelech,  arid  by  a  misrepre- 
Matation  induced  him  to  supply  his  wants  with 
the  ^ew-brcad  which  was  kept  in  the  taboma- 
ele.  The  priest  also  gave  him  the  sword  of 
Goliath.  For  this  Saul  caused  Doeg  to  slay 
Ahinielech  with  all  the  priests  of  Nob. 

IHITHOPHFJ^  the  confederate  and  adviser  of 
Absalom  in  his  rebellion  against  his  father  Da- 
vid. He  was  famed  for  his  sagacity  and  ithnost 
Cita^idered'in&lUble.  The  inKii  e  nf  Cushai 
having  been  preferred  to  his  by  Absalom,  he 
eommitted  suicide  by  hanging. 

AILEFELD^  CMttte  Sopble  Mn  VHMbIm 
Wi,  a  German  novelist,  bom  near  Weimar, 
Dec  6, 1781,  died  at  Ttplitz,  July  27, 1849.  She 
married  Herr  von  AhlelUd,  of  Sclileswig-Hol- 
rt«n.  in  1798,  and  was  separated  from  him  in 
1S07.  Goethe  expressed  a  high  opinion  of 
bar  preeodooB  literary  talent.  She  published 
a  srreat  nnnibor  of  sc-ntitiiental  novels,  under 
the  naiito  <-»f  Elisa  Selbij:  uud  under  her  own 
name  ( 1 797-1  ft32),  as  well  asA  volume  of  poetry 
nv,  -!!!;\r,  1^2n\  tinder  the  name  of  Natiuie. 

illLFKLU,  Johann  Frtedrith,  a  German  clergy- 
man, bom  at  Mehringen,  Nov.  1,  1810.  He 
has  K'en  f-eleliratcd  since  IH")]  as  ii  [nilpit  ora- 
tor at  liie  St.  Nicholas  ehuicli  in  Leipsic. 
Nearly  20  volumes  of  his  sermons  have  been 
pablished  since  IH  jrt,  and  iia>i<e<l  throii<rhmany 
edition:*.    lie  is  tin  orthodox  Lutheran. 

iM/lfiWr,  Aagut  EagcAart,  a  Finnish  ])biloI- 
ojrist  and  poet,  professor  of  philoloL'v  and 
Fmnish  literature  at  Helsingfors,  born  ut  Kuo- 
pio,  Aug.  7,  1820.  He  is  distinguished  for  his 
philolotncji!  Mnd  ('thnofrrnphical  investiir.'itions, 
€S{«eci:illy  those  in  respect  to  the  diiilects  and 
nets  of  the  Uralo-Alfelie  family.  He  pu))lish- 
edthe  re!»ult'*  of  his  researches  in  Finland  and 
Baada  in  a  work  entitled  MniMtelmUi  iiMtkoil- 
ta  Wendjdlld  ruotina  ia58-'8  (Hdsingfora, 
He  is  n\<o  tlie  nnthor  of  a  grammar  of 
the  ianguiige  of  the  ahuost  extinct  Wot  tribe 
(Wttisk  Grnmunifd).  In  1847  ho  founded  at 
Hdsingfors  a  journal  entitled  S>iomrf/tr  (Fin- 
Ind).  His  oollectol  poetry  has  heen  published 
UBdir  the  title  of  Sdken  id  (**  Sparks  He  has 
aI«o  ma<le  Finnish  traailatioiw  of  laTwal  of 
Schiller  s  worksi 

AILWABOT,  HeMsr  WllkelB,  a  German  on- 
enUlist  l>om  nt  Greif^wnld,  July  4,  1828.  Ho 
is  the  son  of  the  ])hilologist  and  Hellenist 
Christian  WUhelm  Ahlwardt  (1760-1830),  and 
ha.*  been  since  1861  priife<M>r  of  oriental  lim- 
es at  the  Greifswald  uuivcrsity.  He  is  a 
anthorityoii  AnUo  literature  md  UatoiT. 


His  principal  original  work  is  Ueher  Pot$ie  md 
Poetik  der  Araber  (Gotha,  1856). 

AHMED  8BAH,  founder  of  the  Afghan  monar- 
chy, bom  about  1724,  died  in  1778.  Ahmed 
was  the  son  of  Samraann  Khan,  the  amir  of  the 
great  tribe  of  the  Abdallis  and  of  the  family  of 
the  Suddosia.  At  his  £fttber\s  death  he  and  his 
brother  ZalfooM'  fell  into  the  power  of  Hnssein 
Shah,  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  the  (ilii\ji3,  who 
was  then  master  of  Candahar.  At  this  period 
Afghanistan  was  subject  to  Persia.  On  the 
invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  the  two  young 
princes  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  Hus- 
sein and  sent  into  Perwa.  Ahmed's  brother 
died  in  captivity,  but  he  himself  was  taken  into  * 
the  service  of  the  usurper,  and  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  bo<ly  of  norse.  When  Nadir  was 
assassinated  in  1747,  Ahmed  and  his  tribe  at- 
tempted to  avenge  his  deatti.  But  finding  the 
Persian  army  too  powerful,  he  retreated  into 
the  fastnesses  of  his  native  country,  changed 

'the  name  of  his  tribe  from  Abdalli  to  Durrani, 
which  they  still  retain,  raised  the  standard  of 
independence,  proclaimed  himself  shah,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  the  amirs  and  their  several 
tribes.  His  first  act  was  to  seize  a  convoy  of 
treeeare  ocnning  from  India  to  Persia,  and  to 
possess  himself  of  tlie  famed  Koh-i-noor  dia- 
mond (now  in  possession  of  the  British  crown), 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Nadir  Shah. 
Aware  that  his  power  depended  on  finding  oc- 
cupation for  his  turbulent  subjects,  he  led  Uiem 
at  onoe  to  oooqnest,  and  rapidly  subdued  the 
provinces  surroundinjr  his  realm  and  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Persia.  He  then  directed  his 
arms  to  India,  overran  the  Pui\iaub  and  Oaah- 
mere  (1752),  antl  j}enetrated  (1756-7)  a^  far  as 
Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  emperor  Alam- 
ghir,  whitherthatmonarch,  jealomof  bis  vizier's 
excessive  power,  is  said  to  nave  cartu  -tiy  <nTn- 
numed  him.  The  crafty  vizier,  Ghazy  ed-Deeii, 
propitiated  Ahmed,  and,  professing  entire  sub- 
servience \o  bis  views,  in<luced  the  Afurhan 
monarch  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  his  iil- 
gotten  power  &s  a  chock  upon  his  sovereign. 
Ahmed  entered  Delhi  in  triumph,  sacked  it, 
and  invested  his  son,  Timour  Shall,  with  the 
government  of  the  Puryaub  and  of  Sirhind. 
In  retiring'  from  Delhi,  be  left  a  lieuten-  , 
ant  to  hold  both  the  vizier  and  the  Great 
Mogul  in  oheok.  No  sooner  was  the  restraint 
of  his  presence  removed  tlian  the  minister  rose 

I  on  the  Afghan  conuuauder,  drove  him  out  of 
Delhi,  and  assassinated  the  emperor,  plMing  a 
prince  of  the  Mood  royal  on  the  throne.  The 

,  Mahratta  chieftains  now  saw  their  opportunity 
for  expelling  the  Mohammedan  rowra  alto- 
gether, and  establishing  Hindoo  supremacy. 
Ahmed  Shah  brought  a  powerful  army  into 
the  fidd  (1769).  More  than  a  year  was  spent 
in  manoeuvres  and  skirmislies,  till  the  Mahrattas 
took  up  an  intrenched  position  at  Paniput,  when 
Ahmeaont  off  their  supplies,  and  force<l  them  to 
an  engagement,  Jan.  C\  1701,  in  which  the  Mah- 
rattas sustained  a  decisive  defeat.  The  bhah, 
however,  saw  the  impoaailiility  of  maintaining 
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the  Mofsral  empire,  and  loft  it  to  it^  fate.  The 
8ikh  cliieflains  in  the  Piir^aub  revolted  airainiit 
him,  and  he  crossed  the  Indus  for  the  Mxth  time 
In  1  "62,  and  coerced  them  to  a  temporary  obe- 
dience, which  tlioy  finally  throw  otrat^er  a  sev- 
enth expeilition  of  Ahmed  in  17H:l-'4,  made 
nn»ucce4«fal  by  the  desertion  of  j>art  of  his 
armv.   He  wa»  succeeded  hy  hi*  ton  Timour. 

AHMF.1>ABAI»,  or  AhaadakMl,  a  f<jrtifled  town 
of  UritiA«h  India,  capital  of  a  diiitrict  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  presidency  of  Uombay,  on  the 
Sulihennutti,  50  m.  X.  of  the  bay  of  Cambay, 
and  WJ  m.  by  railway  X.  of  Bombay ;  lat.  23" 
1'  X.,  Ion.  72'  42'  E. ;  pop.  about  i:)0,fMMi.  The 
city  i8  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  surronnded 
by  bi^h  wall!<  with  toworK  It  wa»  foimded 
in  1-i2A  by  Ahmed,  Khali  of  Guzerat,  a»  a  cap- 
ital, ltd  splendor  was  increased  under  Akbar 
and  hi.H  8ucce»!M)rs(  1<^~2-1712>:  and  in  the  ITth 
century  it  wa^  tlie  tine.'<t  city  of  IlindoHtan.  It 
wa-*  also  nole<l  for  it*  conmiercial  pro!<|H?rity. 
hax'ing  a  large  trade  in  indi;^>,  cotton,  and 
0]>iuiu,  and  iimnufiicture!)  of  m'old,  filver,  and 
•ilk;  but  it  WO!*  ruintxl  by  the  Moliratta  rule, 
which  wan  not  finally  extinguiiihcil  by  the  Knjr- 
lish  till  1818.  The  moxt  frorgeoas  roUcs  of 
Aliiiie<labad  arc  the  im.>at  mos(|Uc,  the  mo««]iie 
of  Siyat  Khan,  the  fire  tt'tiiple.  and  the  tower 
of  »lence  of  the  Parsees.  The  once  famous 
ganleni*  are  nearly  destroyed ;  but  the  environs 
are  still  reiiuirkitblu  for  tlieir  beauty.  Col. 
Hri;r>r»'«  work.  "The  Arrliitocture  of  Ahmeda- 
bad,"  beautifully  illusitratol,  wa»  publijihed  In 
LoU'lon  in  IStifi. 

AIIMFJ>M<;CIB,  or  AhHwIiimr.  I.  A  di:^ 
trict,  familiarly  called  Xaj.'ar,  including  the 
Bub-eollectorate  of  Nauiik.  in  the  I'oona  tlivi- 
eion  of  the  presidency  of  llombay,  British  In- 
dia; area  almut  10,000  tu).  ui. ;  pop.  upward  of 
1.000,0()0,  includinji  nearly  20u.tM>0  member.* 
of  wild  tribes  and  low  ca.<<tes  and  5o,fM>0  Mos- 
lems. II.  A  town,  caiiital  of  the  district,  70 
Ml.  X.  E.  of  PiMina.  and  125  m.  E.  of  Bomi>ay, 
on  the  river  .Secna;  pop.  about  30,0iX).  The 
fortress,  one  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall  :io  fv,H,t  liijrb,  and  by  n  broad 
and  ileep  ditch,  anil  flanked  by  round  towers, 
is  one  of  the  stronu'e^t  in  India.  In  a<ldition  to 
Dtone  walls,  tlie  city  is  defended  by  an  imitene- 
trablo  he<lge  of  prickly  |)ear  al>out  20  feet  liiRh. 
The  locality  is  renowned  for  boar  hnntin;!,  and 
oliounds  in  game.  The  malaria,  formerly  dead- 
ly, was  removed  by  draining  previous  to  182it, 
when  the  heodr|iiurter<of  the  Bombay  artillery 
wiw  establisheil  here.  Tlie  city  was  founded 
in  l-ia:J  by  Ahmed  Xizam  .'^hah.  It  was  part 
of  the  Mogul  empire  from  1<>:{4  to  17"7,  when 
it  was  capturetl  by  the  .MahrattA»,  In  ITUT  it 
wo.-'  taken  by  .Sinilia,  from  whom  it  was  wrest- 
ed by  Gen.  Wellesley  in  I  sort.  8<M>n  aOerwurd. 
however,  it  wo-h  rvstorenl  to  the  peishwa,  and 
it  did  not  finally  revert  to  Engli-<h  authoritr 
till  1S17. 

AliX,  JobuB  Frau,  a  (ierinan  grammarian. 
lK>rn  in  Aix-la-C'ha|K.'lle,  Hec.  15,  17!Ki,  die<l  at 
l>euM,  Aug.  21,  ISOS.    He  wa»  for  many  years 


AI 

'  a  teacher  in  the  Rniftfhiilf  at  Xeu-w.  His 

'  method  for  the  aciiuiKition  of  foreign  langai;K4 
became  very  popular.    His  Pralti»fh«r  LtXr- 

\  gang  enr  trhnflffn  und  Uiehten  Erlemun^  dtr 

I  /ramSturhm  .s)/mcA«  luwsed  througli  1«17««U- 
titms  between  1834  ami  1870.  Besides  sevenl 
manuals  o&  the  German  and  other  langnim. 
and  hand-books  of  conversation,  letter- writisj^ 
itc.  ho  publislietl  in  English  a  collection  en- 
titled "Poetry  of  (lemiany"  (Leipsic, 
and  in  French  UAllanagne  poiliyue  (1861). 

AHBEKS,  Urlarftk,  a  (temian  Jurist  and  pir- 
chologist,  bom  at  Kniesteilt,  Hanover,  July  U 
18o8.  He  ittudieil  at  Gottingcn,  and  was  impli- 
cated in  the  political  disturi»ances  of  18.tl.  af- 
terward lecturwl  in  Paris  on  German  philoso- 
phy ond  psycholofo^,  and  from  1834  to  1849 
was  professor  of  philosophy  at  Brntoiels.  declin- 
ing invitations  fVom  the  universities  of  I.eyil«D 
and  Utrecht.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Frankfort  parliament  and  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draw  up  a  (iemian  con.stitn- 
tution.  In  Ifl.'iO  he  was  appointe<l  professor  it 
(iratz,  and  rfnce  1 85 i»  he  ha*  been  connected  »-ith 

'  the  university  of  Leijisic,  which  he  repre.«entj 
in  the  first  Saxon  cliamlK.-r.  He  has  pubU<<h«d 
in  French  Caun  fie  ptyfhnlogif  (2  vols..  Paris. 
1M7-'8).  and  Coun  du  droit  nnttirel  (Paris. 
1838;  6th  cd.,  I8«'>0).  Ho  published  a  German 
version  of  the  latter  under  the  title  of  lUe 
liffhttph  Uotophif,  odfrdn*  Xafurrefht  an/ phi- 
Jo*f>phi»fh-anthroiiologi»eher  Grvndlage  (Vi- 
enna 18Jj1).  This  work  has  al.so  l>een  tr»n?- 
lHti><l  into  Italian,  Spani.fh.  Portnpie?*.  anti 
Hungarian,  and  is  us>en  as  a  basis  fur  academi- 
cal studies  in  Brazil,  Pern,  and  Chili.  It  form.* 
tlio  first  part  of  his  great  work  Philotoyhi/  dtt 

I  Rffhtt.  The  second  part  contains  Dit  oryn- 
nisrhf  SttuiUUh re  (Vienna.  1850)  and  Di*  /»- 
rittitehe  Eneyl-loj>d*Ue  (l8.'j5-'7). 

AHIIXAK,  the  name  of  the  evil  princi[>l«  in 
the  ancient  Persian  religion.  .Sec  Oaiirm 

AHWAZ,  or  Ahmu,  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Karun  in  Persia,  province  of  Khuzistan.  "0  m. 
X.  N.  E.  of  Baswrah,  and  45  m.  S.  .S.  W.  of 
Shui^ter.  It  is  a  very  insignificant  place,  con- 
taining abont  1,<HI0  inhabitants,  but  it  is  in  the 
itmuetliate  neighborlioo<l  of  a  vast  t-ollertion  of 
ruins,  the  remains  of  a  city  ascribed  to  the  pe- 
rio«l  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  whioJi  waa 
very  nrosjwrous  under  the  caliphs.  It  must 
have  l>een  a  city  of  considerable  raapnitude:, 
and  tlie  ruins  extend  for  12  miles  alon^  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Xear  it  is  a  strone  dam 
built  across  the  be<l  of  the  river  to  irrigate  the 
surrounding  country;  and  there  are  remains 
of  a  fine  bridge  and  a  largo  palace. 

AI,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Bei\)aroin,  alwut  12  m.  X.  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  near  as  can  at  present  be  det*nnin<-<L 

'  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  placr 
where  AbrHhain  and  Ix>t  pitched  their  Urnis 
when  journeying  from  Haran.  It  was  c*pturvd 
and  destroye<l  by  Joshua,  and  became  »  hetip 
of  «tone^  but  was  rebuilt  so  as  to  be  a  place  of 

I  some  note  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah. 
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ilDiX,  St*,  on  Irish  miadoiiary  to  the  Xorth- 
[     mnbrians,,  died  Aug.  31,  051.  He  whs  8«nt 
into  Xorthurabria  at  the  request  of  Kinj;  Os- 
wald about  035,  and  appointed  bisliop.  with  a 
Me  at  Lindisfame,  where  he  establishe<l  the 
mona-tif  nilo  of  St.  Cohmiluuuis.    Witli  the 
asei^tHuco  of  the  kinff,  who  acted      his  inter- 
preter, he  founded  the  i  hurch  in  Northumbria. 
iU)l\.    I.  A  Turkish  province,  one  of  the 
j     ejaietjj  of  Asia  Minor,  eiubrating  ancient 
'     Lydia,  Caria.  tlie  western  part  of  Lycia,  and 
j      sjathwestemPhrypia;  pop.  4r)0.0(>0.  II.  A  city 
(suniamed  Ouzrt  IJ'mar,  beautiful  castle),  capi- 
til  of  th«  province,  about  67  m.  S.  E.  of  Smyr- 
na: pop.  upward  of  40,0(K),  chiefly  Turks.  It 
is  picturesquelj  situated  on  the  Mieander,  and 
boH  out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Tralles,  which 
was  situated  on  the  plateau  of  the  Messogis 
abore  tho  town.    It^i  important  tra<ie  in  cot- 
I     ton,  figs,  and  other  prodncta  has  become  still 
J     WOK  active  since  the  recent  completion  of  tlic 
Sntyma-Aidin  railway.   The  city  is  noted  for 
'        aaimatioii,  and  possesses  maaj  khans, 
]     z\AT%  mcHijuea,  and  palaces,  as  well  as  some 
'      mterotiug  ruins.    The  American  mi^ionaries 
'     at  Smyrna  have  a  sub-mission  here. 
I        ilGi'EBELLE,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Sa- 
voy, on  the  let\  side  of  the  river  Arc,  15  m.  E. 
I     ofC^mb^ry,  whw  the  Spanish  and  French 
1      forces  gaine<l  a  victory  over  the  troops  of  tlio 
\      king  of  Sardinia  in  1742.    It  is  near  the  begin- 
]     ning  of  the  road  whioh  Kapdeon  built  over 
;     Mont  Ceni". 

'       llfiCEBELLE,  Pas!  Alexsadre  ITeftae  d',  a 
I     Fnnoo-Chineee  naval  commander,  bom  in 
>      France,  Jan.  7,  1^31.    TTe  cntored  tlio  French 
'•     navy  in  1846,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in 
1858,  and  afterward  entered  the  Ohineee  ser- 
)      tiee.  distinguishing  himself  in  1  St;2-'4  again.st 
I     the  Taepings.  Admiral  I'rotet  and  the  captains 
j     of  artillery  Lebreton  and  De  Moidry  having 
been  successively  killed   by  their  own  raw 
troopa,  D'Aiguebello  bocame  chief  commander 
of  Hie  Franoo-Ghineee  corps,  oompeOed  the  in- 
furpentf  to  evacuate  several  towns,  and  cap- 
)     tared  llaugchow  (lb(>4j.    In  1865  he  was 
)     nsde  an  officer  of  the  legkm  of  honor  by  the 
French  government,  while  tlie  Chinese  raised 
ium  to  the  rank  of  a  mandarin  of  the  first 
dsssL  He  establiflhed  with  the  aid  of  ¥.  Glo- 
'inel  the  ar-eiial  of  Foo-chow-foo,  and  enabled 
the  Chinctte  in  leas  than  three  years  to  coh> 
•troet  all  kinds  of  European  vessda.  Hie  first 
Chinese  man-of-war  is  s,iid    to  liave  been 
iaonched  under  D'Aiguebelie's  auspicAis,  June 
t,  1869,  on  whieh  ooeasion  he  was  appointed 
grand  admiral  of  the  Cliineso  fleet. 
AICCILLE  ^Fr.,  needle),  a  name  given  to  cer- 
\     tiin  narrow  and  sharp-pointed  peaks  of  tiie 
-Vlps,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  great  height, 
j      Aldo  the  special  name  of  a  mountain  in  If^re* 
'      Imua,  between  Orenoble  and  Gapw  6.S00  ftet 

hitrh.  which  is  inaccesslMo  and  called  OHO  of 
;      the  seven  wonders  of  Dauphin^. 

AMBUMB,  iMi  TIgiarit  Paptwdi  Mifcilw, 
doc  d*f  ndnister  of  finreign  aflhiia  mder  Loots 
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XV.,  born  in  1720,  died  in  1782.   When  in 
1758  the  English  made  a  descent  npon  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  tlie  duke,  wlio  was  governor 
of  the  province,  tlirew  himself  into  a  mill, 
whereupon  La  Chalotais  perpetrated  hia  cele- 
brated witticism,  that  D'Aiguillon  had  covered 
j  himsell",  not  with  glory,  but  with  tlour.  On 
I  the  aoeeasion  of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  replaced 
by  Vergennes,  and  lived  thenceforth  in  ohscu- 
,  rity.     During  his  nunistry  (1771-'4),  which 
1  he  owed  to  his  accomplishments  as  a  courtier 
[  and  the  favor  of  the  king's  mistress,  Mme.  Du- 
I  harry,  the  first  partition  of  Poland  to<jk  place. 
Louis  XV.,  speaking  of  this  act,  so  disastrous 
to  the  interests  of  France,  exclaimed,  "  If 
•  Choiseul  had  been  here,  this  partition  would 
not  have  taken  place." 

AIGrES-MORTES  (Lat.  Aqnm  Mortn/r,  dead 
waters),  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Gard, 
8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean  and  20  m.  S.  S. 
W.  of  Nimes;  pop.  in  l^tU'i,  8,lt.'V2.    It  owes  its 
I  name  to  the  malarious  marshes  which  surround 
I  it,  and  over  which  it  in  approached  by  a  ridsed 
cau.soway.    In  the  middle  ages  it  had  a  com- 
modious port  and  ship  canal,  where  Louis  XII. 
I  embarkea  his  army  for  the  crusades  in  1248 
I  and  1270;  but  they  have  long  been  filled  up 
I  with  sand.    Several  fruitless  attempts  have 
t  been  made  to  restore  them,  the  last  by  Kapo- 
leon  I.     The  walls  and  towers  then  built 
,  around  the  town  are  the  best  preserved  of  any 
;  in  France.    In  the  vicinity  are  the  immense 
salines  of  Pec<\nis  and  their  products,  as  well 
as  fresh  and  salted  fish,  are  shipped  through 
canals  to  the  coast  and  interior. 

,UKE\,  a  township  and  village  in  Aiken  coun- 
ty (recently  formed),  S.  C,  on  the  S.  C.  rail- 
road, 120  nL  N.  W.  of  Ohwleaton,  and  17  m. 
E.  N.  E.  of  Augusta,  Ga. ;  pop.  in  1R70,  2,259, 
I  of  whom  1,096  were  colored.  The  surroimdiug 
country  is  somewhat  hilly,  the  ground  higfaf 
and  the  air  dry  and  healthful.  The  climate  in 
winter  ia  mild,  and  in  summer  salubrious. 
Aiken  has  recently  been  mnch  reamted  to  by 
consumptives  and  other  invalids. 

AULUf.  L  JaliB)  an  English  author,  son  of 
Dr.  Jtiat  AiUn,  tutor  in  divinity  at  the  dis- 
senters' academy  in  Warrington,  born  in  Lei- 
cestershire, Jan.  15,  1747,  died  Dec.  7,  1822. 
In  1798  he  gave  up  the  medics!  profesnon  fat 
literary  pursuit-i.  The  best  known  of  his 
works,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Barbanld,  Is  Evenings  at  Home,"  a  se- 
lection  of  instructive  essays  and  anecdotes  for 
children  (revised  by  Cecil  Hartley,  1866). 
This  is  stni  popular,  and  has  been  translated 
into  every  European  langn.ago.  He  was  litc- 
roTj  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine"  for 
the  first  10  yean  after  its  estaUiahment  in 
179n,  and  in  1811  was  editor  of  Dodsley's 
"Annual  Register."  Hia  works  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  principal  are:  **B!<^n*aphioal 
Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
Time  of  Henry  VIIL";  "The  Calendar  of  the 
Tear,"  afterward  repnbUahed  aa  "  The  Katoial 
Hiatoty  of  the  Year,"  remarkablo  ibr  ita  oon- 
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diencss ;  " Knplftnd  Delincate<l " ;  "A  Memoir  ! 
of  Howard  the  PbilaDtiiropiat,"  with  whom  he 
bad  iBtimato  fHendship ;  "  General  Biography ' ' 
(10  vols.  4to).  In  meilicine  he  rewrote  Lew- 
uft  Materia  Medioa,"  and  some  smaller  works, 
n*  iiChir,  Mill  of  the  preceding;  boni  May  19, 
1778,  died  in  Bloomsbury,  April  15,  1864.  In 
1797  he  pabliahed  the  ''Journal  of  a  Tour 
throogh  North  Wales  and  Shropflhire.'*  FVoni 
1803  to  1808  lie  was  e<litor  of  the  "Annual 
Keneir."  In  connection  with  hia  brother  i 
Ohflriee,  ho  published  in  1807  "A  Diotionar/  I 
of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy."  In  1814  ap-  i 
peared  the  first  edition  of  hia  Manual  of  Min- 
eralogy.** He  was  for  many  years  rerfdent 
■ecretary  of  the  society  of  arts,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  ''Transactions."  lie  was  also 
one  of  ^e  founders  of  the  geological  sodety, 
and  fur  'M't  years  a  fellow  of  the  Linntean  so- 
ctety«  lU*  Lacfi  an  English  autlioress,  sister 
.  of  Die  preceding,  bom  at  Warrington,  Nov.  6, 
1781,  died  at  Ilampstead.  Jan.  2!),  1804.  Af- 
ter having  assisted  her  father  and  aunt  (Mrs. 
Barbauld)  in  their  Hterary  work,  she  pub- 
lished a  i)oetieal  volimio  in  1810  under  the 
title  of  "  Epistles  to  Women,"  modelled  after  the 
style  of  Pbpe.  Hermoetimportant  works  are 
her  memoirs  of  the  courts  of  Elizaheth  (1818), 
James  I.  (1822),  and  Charles  I.  (1833),  and  her 

Memoirs  of  Addison"  (184S).  She  also 
wrote  memoirs  of  her  father  and  her  aunt. 
She  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished literary  women  of  her  time,  and  was 
also  celebrated  for  her  conTersational  powers 
and  her  social  qualities. 

lIKHAIir,  Wnihya,  a  Scottish  portrait  painter, 
bom  Oct  24,  1682,  died  in  London,  June  4, 
1781.  lie  spent  three  years  in  Italy,  travelled 
in  Turkey,  practiaecl  his  art  some  years  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  in  1723  settled  in  London,  where 
he  was  liberally  patronized,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  tlie  leading  spirits  in  art  and  let- 
ters. His  worln  doas^  resemble  thoae  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

AILAINTl'S  (Malay,  ailanto,  tree  of  heaven, 
the  name  of  one  species  in  the  Moluccas),  a 
tree  of  the  sub-family  ailnnUa>,  which  is  one 
of  the  four  division-s  of  sitnarubacem  of  Lindley. 
The  species  A.  ghmdulom,  native  uf  China, 
was  introduced  into  En^rland  in  1751,  and  into 
North  America  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  The  tree  resembles  a  gigantie  atag's 
horn  sumach,  with  very  largo  leaves,  unequidly 
piimate,  and  footstalks  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  length.  It  has  many  flowers  on  a  terminal 
pe(li«-t  l,  whose  anthers  smell  disagreeably,  like 
animal  etUuvia  containing  phosphorus.  It 
growB  veiy  ftat,  eaMoiaUy  in  poor  odoareoita 
soil,  and  has  sproadinfr  roots.  There  is  a  resi- 
nous juice  in  the  bark,  which  hardens  in  a 
ahorttinw.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  gloa^y, 
and  susceptible  of  a  tine  j)olish.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  root-cuttings.  It  sometimes  has  only 
male  flowers,  but  in  warm  countries  produces 
both  male  and  female,  and  consefincntly  tVtiit. 
A.  exc^Ua  is  found  about  Delhi  and  further 


soutli.  Tlioro  are  other  specie''  in  southern 
Ana,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  other  plants  of  the  same  order  are  u^ves 
of  tropical  .Vtnfrica,  India,  and  Afrira. 

AILLY,  Pierre  i',  or  Petras  ie  llliscs,  a  French 
prelate  and  tlieologian,  snmamed  tiie  Hammer 
(»f  Heretics  and  the  Eagle  of  the  Doctors  of 
France,  bom  in  1350,  died  in  1420  or  14S6. 
He  was  disljngaished  as  a  preacher  and  philo- 
sophical disputant  fhcing  a  leader  of  the  nom- 
inalists), and  early  became  a  doctor  of  Uie  Sor- 
boniie,  in  1884  grand  master  of  the  college  of 
Xavarre,  in  1^89  clianoellor  of  the  university, 
and  in  1398  bishop  of  Cambrai ;  he  was  alao 
almoner  and  oonftasor  to  Oharies  YI.  His  ex- 
ertions led  to  the  calling  of  the  council  of  Pi!*a 
in  1409,  for  the  healing  of  the  papal  schiam, 
and  he  was  one  of  its  most  active  meinbera. 
He  was  made  cardinal  by  John  XXIII.  and  sent 
as  papal  legate  to  Germany.  In  this  capacity 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  wnmcil  of 
Constance,  1414-'18,  where  he  promoted  the 
condemnation  of  John  lioss  and  Jerome  of 
Pragtie,  but  zealously  advocated  a  reform  in 
the  church,  maintained  the  superiority  of 
councils  to  the  popes,  and  aided  in  the  election 
of  Martin  V.  in  place  of  the  three  rival  popes. 
He  was  afterward  i)apal  legate  at  Avignon  till 
his  death.  His  published  writings  are  numer- 
ous, including  Coneordantia  Attnmcmim  eum 
Theologia,  &e.,  written  in  accordaooa  vith  the 
astrological  views  of  the  ago. 

AILRED,  Eaiffd,  or  Etkrirvd,  an  English  histo- 
rian and  theologian,  born  in  1104,  died  June 
12,  1166.  He  was  educated  at  the  Scottish 
conrt^  entered  the  Cistercian  order,  and  became 
abbot  of  Revcsby  in  TJncolnshire,  and  after- 
ward of  Kievaulx  in  Yorkshire.  His  extraor- 
dinary sanctity  is  said  to  have  been  attested  by 
miracles  both  before  and  after  his  death.  His 
numerous  works  (in  Latin)  include  a  life  of 
Edward  the  Confe^^or,  an  account  of  tho  battle 
of  the  Standard,  and  other  historical  pieces, 
pubUshed  by  Sir  Roger  Twysden  in  Hutorvr 
Analieana  Seriptorei  decern  (2  vols,  fol.,  1652): 
"  Mirror  of  Divme  Love,"  "  Mirror  of  Charity," 
sermons,  &c.,  partly  published  at  Dooai  in 
1031,  and  in  several  collections. 
AIL8A  CEAIG,  an  is<^)latcd  rocky  islet  ot  Ayr> 
1  shire,  Scotland,  10  m.  otf  the  coast  at  Girvan, 
!  and  2o  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  Ayr;  lj»t.  55'  15'  12"  N., 
Ion.  5**  7'  W.  It  is  of  conical  shajie,  about  two 
miles  in  circumference  at  the  bas<',  and  rises 
1,098  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Its 
summit  only  he  gained  on  the  K.  .side ;  the 
other  sides  are  nearly  perpendicular,  two  of 
them  resembling  in  stnicture  the  columns  of 
Fingal's  cave.  Tlie  top  is  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  is  the  resort  of  great  numbers  of  siea 
binls,  goats,  and  rabbits;  and  there  are  tlio 
ruins  of  an  ancient  three-story  tower.  The 
island  is  the  property  of  themar^ois  of  AilaSi 
who  takes  his  title  from  it, 

AIMARD,  GostaTft,  a  Frandi  norefiat,  bom 
about  1818.    He  made  a  voyacre  as  a  cabin  boy 
i  to  America,  and  spent  ten  advcuturona  yeaia 
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in  Arkansas,  Mi  xico,  nnd  otlier  parts  of  this 
cooUAtfUt.  He  Ufxt  tigured  a.-^  a  traveller  and 
toMfer  of  fortune  in  Spain,  Turkey,  and  the 
Cancasas,  served  in  the  mobile  guunl  in  Piiris 
in  and  eventually  gave  tlie  stury  of  hia 
ciperiencea  and  adventnrea  in  a  aeriea  of  nov- 
«k.  among  wliidi  arc  Lcm  trn}>j>eiir»  tie  PArlan- 
m  (ld5ti>,  Les  nuiU  J/exicaiius  and 
VAta^ean  (1864).    Several  of  hia  tales  have 


■.•in 


.*hitL'(l  into  Eu;'lish. 


iUE-MA&m,  UalA,  a  French  author,  bom 
in  Ljons  in  17S1,  died  in  Paru^  June  S8, 1847. 

Id  1815  he  was  aitpointctl  editing  scHTetar}'  of 
tli«  chamber  of  deputies,  and  soon  afterward 
profcasor  of  benea-Iettim  moral  philosophy, 
tad  history  in  thepnlyteonnic  school,  of  which 
office  be  was  deprived  in  1831.  lie  then  be- 
came keeper  of  the  Klntuy  of  Ste.  Oeneyidve. 
Hii  first  snrcessful  prcKluction  was  a  semi-sci- 
entitic  book,  called  Lettres  d  iSophie  9ur  Ui 
phytiqu^  ia  ekimie  H  rkitMn  naturBlls  (2 
V(>Is.  8vo,  1810).  an  atrrcculiK' inixtnri.'  of  prose 
and  verwbf  suggested  by  the  extraordinary  suc- 
eMs  of  tiie  LeUrm  4  EmUie  wr  la  mythologie 
by  Demonstier.  He  wrote  a  littU-  later  La  rw 
it  Bemardin  de  Sk  Pierre,  in  which  the  bi- 
ographer happily  imitated  the  style  of  hf s  sab- 
\\xt.  Ilis  commentaries  on  Racine  and  Moli^re 
ar«  especially  interesting  and  tasteful.  His 
nost  important  work  is  a  treatise  entitled  Bd«- 
ettion  de*  mires  de  famiUe,  in  which  he  as- 
serts that  the  best,  or  rather  the  only  means 
of  improving  mankind,  and  reforming  our  pres- 
ent social  organization,  to  educate  women 
in  soch  a  manner  Uiat  they  may  be  enabled  to 
men  of  diaracter  and  virtae.  The  first 
part  of  the  book  is  interesting,  containing  many 
practical  suggestions,  but  tiie  second  part  is 
mach  hM  VtUMble.  A  good  translation  of  it 
Las  Iteen  pnhlisbed  in  the  United  States. — His 
wile,  bom  about  1782,  died  in  2iovember,  1847, 
was  a  daughter  of  the  marqnis  de  Belleport 
At  tlie  a^e  of  18  she  had  married  Hernardm  de 
St.  Fierre,  then  a  widower  in  his  61td  year. 
She  was  a  ftTorite  with  many  of  h«r  cdebnted 
contemporaries,  especially  Lamartine,  to  whom 
die  bequeathed  her  fortune. 

inoil,  or  Atmsb,  the  fonr  sons  of,  Alard, 
Hiciiard,  Guiscard,  and  Kenaud,  are  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  warriors  and  heroes  cel- 
ebrated in  the  mediteval  romances  of  chivalry. 
Aimon  is  variously  reiM>rted  to  have  been  duke 
of  Dordogna,  prince  of  Ardennes,  and  provin- 
cial governor  under  Charlemagne.  Froissart 
serioosly  relates  their  eventfid  career,  but  by 
the  moderns  their  existence  has  been  trans- 
ftrred  from  the  realm  of  history  to  that  of 
poetry.  The  eldest,  Renaud  or  Roland,  is  the 
nero  of  the  ''Orlando  Furioeo**  of  Ariosto. 
Their  adventures  with  those  of  their  single 
berae,  fiuned  under  the  name  of  Bayard,  were 
nrobably  at  first  oral  traditions  in  Provence, 
Mt  liavd  been  repeated  in  various  forms  in  the 
Bteratore  of  every  European  nation. 

lis,  a  department  of  France  in  Burgimdy, 
boonded  by  iSa6nc-et-Loire,  Jura,  Switzerland, 


Ilaute-Savoio,  Savoie,  Ist^rc,  and  RhAne;  area, 
2,239  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872,  336,290.  The 
RhAne  flows  on  its  eastern  and  southern  l>ordert, 

and  the  Saone  on  the  western.  The  ejistem 
section  of  tlie  department  is  traversed  by 
mountain  ranges  and  deep  valleys.  The  west- 
ern division  is  low,  level,  and  swainpy,  and 
dotted  with  numerous  ponds.  The  rivt;r  Ain, 
an  affluent  of  the  Rhdne,  flows  through  the 
centre,  and  has  many  saw  and  grist  mill>  on  its 
banks.  Immense  raits  of  timber  are  Uoated 
down  its  rapid  current  to  Lyons.  The  prod- 

uctsof  t!u'  (li"|Kirtiiifiit  are  rliiefly  agricnltural. 
hlieep  are  reared  in  great  numbers  in  the  east- 
ern part.  It  is  di^ded  into  the  airoudiasa- 
ments  of  Bourg,  Belley,  Xantua,  Trdvoux,  and 
Gex.    Capital,  Bourg-en-Bresse. 

ADI-KADIII*  a  walled  town  and  oasis  of  the 
Algerian  desert,  about  2(»0  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Al- 
giers ;  pop.  about  2,U0U.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  rocky  eminence  amid  gardei»,  surrounded  by 
an  arid  phiin.  It  is  a  station  for  caravans,  and 
possesses  a  considerable  trade.  It  was  the  seat 
of  an  independent  Arab  chief  till  1658. 

ALNMPlLEB,  Maxisillitn  Emannrl,  a  Ccnnan 
artist,  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  glass 
pidnting,  bom  in  Hnnich,  Feb.  14,  1807,  died 
there,  Dec.  H,  1870.  His  talent  as  a  decorative 
and  monumental  arclutect  aided  him  essentially 
in  tile  glass  paintings  which,  under  the  patron- 
age of  King  Ix)uis  I.  of  Bavaria,  he  executed  or 
restored  for  many  of  the  religious  buildings  of 
Europe.  He  was  also  employed  at  Westminster 
abbey,  St.  George's  chaiKil,  Windsor,  and  St. 
Peter's  college,  Cambridge;  and  at  the  instance 
of  Hr.  Beresford  Hope  he  executed  14  paintings 
for  a  cathedral  in  IreUmd.  Among  his  miuster 
works  arc  the  ])ainte<l  windows  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cuh>gne,  and  those  in  the  Vatican  rep- 
resenting St.  Peter  and  St.  I'avil.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  works,  by  their  stupendous 
size,  are  in  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  surviving  son  and  pupil,  IIkiw- 
BioH  (bom  1830),  be  had  completed  up  to  1864 
40  windows  witii  upward  of  100  bibHoal  and 
historical  pdntings.  He  was  royal  in-pe<  tor 
of  the  academy  of  glass  painting  at  Munich. 
He  also  excelle<l  as  an  arcnitectural  pidnter  in 
oil,  and  there  arc  many  of  his  works  in  tlie  art 
galleries  of  St.  Petersbui^  Hunioh,  Vienna, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

AINOS,  or  Alaas  (».  men),  tribes  inhabiting 
Saghalien,  Yesso,  and  tlie  Kurile  islands,  and 
various  af^jacent  regions,  partly  under  Japanese 
and  partly  under  Russian  jurisdiction,  the  latter 
being  generally  called  Kuriles.  Tradition  says 
that  the  Japanese  were  originally  Ainos,  and 
only  became  a  distinct  race  by  intermarry- 
ing with  Chinese.  The  Ainos  are  ditl'erent 
from  other  Mongolian  tribes,  and  !n  their  more 
vigorous  p]iysical  fonnation  assimilate  to  some 
extent  to  the  Caucasian  type.  Though  armed 
and  painted  like  savages,  they  are  inolTensive 
and  hospitable,  but  shy  of  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sians, cs[>ecially  on  the  coasts  of  the  Saghalien 
islands,  which  they  formerly  occupied  exclusive- 
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Ir,  and  where  tlie  Oilanes  tribe  at  present  in- 
habit the  y.  part.  The  eitravajfant  stories  of 
trnvcllcru  rauM^l  the  Ainon  in  the  KurileiKlan<lH 
to  be  «lesijn)ate<l  ai  Uie  hairy  Knrile*,  thoiiph 
their  bo<lie«  are  not  particularly  hairv  and  their 
beard*  seldom  longer  than  5  or  i\  inclie*.  They 
are  i»a4nins,  and  tia<<ritice  the  firxt  of  the  aniniah 
they  kill,  generally  Injars,  to  their  idols.  They 
are  polypamists  (groups  of  10  to  12  faniilieH 
living  together  in  miitcrablo  hut^  with  a  rtru-f 
for  each  grouj).  They  support  tlieniselves  by 
flxhing  anil  hiintinfr.  Tlie  Aino  langna^  is  di- 
ri(1e<l  into  wveral  dialectg,  and  is  rcfrardcd  by 
Kiebold  aK  s^micwhat  connected  with  the  Japa- 
nem.',  but  tliis  opinion  is  not  generally  enter- 
tained. It  is  polysyllabic,  has  an  alphabet  of 
47  lettcra,  and  is  written  in  fonr  dillcrent  mtts 
of  eharaoter^  one  of  them,  the  Kat<ikana,  being 
onmetinieft  calle<l  the  writing  of  men,  and  an- 
other, the  Kiragena,  that  of  women.  August 
Pfizmaiorpublisheil  a  description  of  it  (Vienna, 
ISSt!),  and  a  vm-abulary  (lH/)4). 

AI^KWOBTH,  Hrnry,  an  English  nonconform- 
ist divine^  the  date  and  place  of  whooe  birth 
are  unknown,  died  in  Am.stenlam  in  1022.  In 
151I0  he  attached  himself  to  the  Brownirt  wet, 
and  was  afterward  compelled  by  perstecution  to 
fly  to  Holland,  where,  in  connection  with  a  Mr. 
Johnson,  he  cst«l>li.»h©d  a  chnrch  at  Amstor- 
dani.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and 
published  annotation?*  on  the  PitahnN  and  Pen- 
tateuch, togither  with  a  literal  translation  of 
the  latter,  a  translation  of  .'^olomon's  Song,  and 
other  works  of  a  wmiewhat  himilar  ch(ira<-ter. 

AIXSKORTH,  BcWrt,  an  FInglisli  teacher  and 
scholar,  bom  in  l^anca^bire  in  September,  16C0, 
died  In  Ix>ndon,  April  4,  1743.  tie  tauglit  pri- 
vate M>hooU  in  and  near  !>ondoD,  and  wirly  re- 
tire<l  with  a  competency.  '  His  only  claim  to 
remembrance  is  his  English-Latin  and  Ijitin- 
English  dictionary,  commenced  in  1714  and 
fir»t  published  in  i7^(i.  It  wan  c<litod  and  re- 
printed many  times,  in  2  vols.  4to  or  folio; 
and  abridgments  of  it  were  used  in  nearly  all 
English  and  American  schwtlx  till  near  the  mid- 
dle oPtho  present  century,  when  it  wa-s  gene- 
rallv  siiperseiled  bv  more  accurate  works. 

A1.>KW0KTH.  l'.  William  Frands,  an  English 
traveller,  geologi^it.,  an<l  physician,  bom  in  Ex- 
eter, Nov.  9,- 1 807.  After  having  studied  med- 
icine at  Eilinburgh,  he  ma<le  geological  excur- 
sions into  Auvergne  and  tlie  Pyrenees.  In  182H 
ho  took  charge  of  the  Eilinburgh  "  Journal  of 
Natural  ami  (ieogmp'' •<*<»'  Science,"  and  deliv- 
erer! lectures  on  geology.  Uo  was  attache<l  to 
a  cholera  hospital  in  Ix>ndon  in  1 8^2,  and  after- 
ward to  various  hospitals  in  Ireland.  In  IHIJS 
lie  wn.s  appointe«l  surgeon  and  geologist  to  Col. 
Cheimey's  expe<lition  to  explore  the  Euphrates 
and  tho  ronte  froui  that  river  to  the  Me<liter- 
rnncan,  and  in  It^Hrt  ho  was  sent  with  liassam 
and  llieiMlore  Unssell,  by  the  geological  and 
Bible  societies  of  Ix)n<lon,  to  trace  tlio  course  of 
the  river  Kizil-Innak  (tho  ancient  Halys),  and 
to  %-i«it  the  Ncstorinn  Christians  of  Knnliston. 
Ul'  ha^  published  '"  I'l-scarches  in  Assyria,  Baby- 


lonia, and  Clialdoa"  (1B38) ;  "Travels  and  Re- 
.searches  in  Asua  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldct. 
and  Armenia"  (2  vols.,  1*42);  "The  Claims  of 
the  Christian  Aborigines  in  the  East " ;  "Travels 
in  tho  Track  of  tlie  10,000  (Jrceks"  (lft44);  the 
"  lllustraU'd  Umver«iil  Gazetteer"  (18«l-'3). 
&c.  II.  WnilaH  HarrisM,  an  English  novclL<t, 
cousin  of  the  preceding,  Iwirn  in  Manchester. 
Feb.  4,  1805.  llis  father  wo.*  an  attorney,  aD<l 
he  wa»  intende*!  for  the  law,  but  from  an  early 
age  ho  exhibited  a  strong  taste  for  literature. 
A  novel,  "Sir  John  Cheverton,''  which  he  pro- 
duced in  1825,  was  shown  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
whoso  praises  encouraged  Ainsworth  to  pursue 
the  course  ho  had  tlins  commenced.  In  16M 
his  "  HoukwomI "  appeared,  founded  on  the 
adventures  of  tho  noted  highwayman  Dick 
Turpin;  and  the  popularity  of  this  novel  in- 
ducetl  him  to  bring  out  "Jack  Shepimrd."  Tho 
rf>bber  school  of  romance  having  lixed  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  celebrity,  he  turned  to  a  more 
wholfHomc  style  of  literature,  and  produced 
various  novels  of  local  interest  in  which  bi»- 
torical  characters  arc  introduced  and  very 
tW-elv  dealt  with.  Such  are  his  "  Tower  of 
1-ondon,"  "Gur  Fawke«,"  "Old  St  Paul's," 
"Windsor  Castle."  "The  Constable  of  the 
Tower,"  and  "Cardinal  Polo."  In  1845  ho  be- 
came proprietor  of  Colbura's  "New  Monthly," 
which  he  still  conducts  (1872);  and  for  a  fe» 
years  he  also  edited  a  second  periodical  called 
"Ainsworth's  Magazine."  His  most  recent 
novels  are  "The  Miser's  Daughter"  (I86O1, 
"Hilary  St.  Ives  "  (1870),  and  "Boscobel,  or 
the  Royal  Oak"  (1872). 

AI>T1B  (according  to  some,  the  ancient  Anli- 
ofhia  nd  Taurum),  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  vilayet  of  Aleppo,  ami  about  70  m.  N.  by  E. 
from  Aleppo ;  pop.  estimated  at  from  85,000  to 
43,0<X>,  including  12,000  Amienians.  It  has  large 
manufactures  of  silk,  leather,  and  cotton  enodi, 
and  the  mountain  fort  which  is  connected  with 
it  makes  it  an  important  military  point  Ain- 
tab  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  American  Prot- 
estant miswions,  and  in  18«i'J  had  1,900  register- 
ed Protestants.  It  wa-s  conquered  in  1183  by 
Salodin,  and  in  14i*t)  by  Timour.  Near  Aintab 
is  the  village  of  Nizih,  where  Ibrahim  Pasha 
on  June  24,  18H!»,  olitj»ine<l  a  groat  victory  over 

'  the  Turks  under  Ilafiz  Pasha. 

'     AlK  ((>r.  a^p,  Lat  aer),  a  term  now  limited  to 
tho  atmospheric  air.    See  .Vtmosphrrb, 
AIR,  or  Askn,  an  oasis  in  the  de!«ert  of  .Sahara, 

'  situated  between  lat.       and  20°  N.,  and  loo. 

I  5°  and  10''  E.  It  is  lx»rdere<l  by  the  U-rritory 
of  the  Kelowi  Tuariks  on  the  nortli,  and  by 
Soodon,  or  Negroland,  on  the  .•Mnith.  Dr.  Harth 
terms  it  tho  Switzerland  of  the  desert  and  the 
fnmtierland  of  ncgro<iom.  Its  northern  border* 
are  infested  by  a  savage  race  who  rob  and  often 
murder  strangers  passing  throu^  the  oonntry. 
In  tho  north  is  tho  mountain  group  of  Gange, 
!i,0()0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  se*.  Vegeta- 
tion thrives  in  the  valleys;  it  is  the  nortliem 
limit  of  the  doum  palm ;  there  arc  groves  swami- 
ing  w  ith  ring  doves,  hoopoes,  and  other  binl^ 
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utl  hiphlnn<1s  nboTindinpr  in  asaes  and  goats. 
To  tbti  south  arc  tbo  ffroups  of  Mt.  Bnnday, 
EpMal,  AaAmmt  and  Baghzen.  A  desert 
pUteiO,  with  an  average  elevation  of  2,000  feet, 
the  home  of  the  girade,  wild  ox,  and  ostrich, 
divides  Air  from  Soodan.  The  inhabittnts  of 
Air  are  blacker  and  shorter  than  those  of  Az- 
kar,  Aud,  instead  of  the  austere  and  regular 
BOfibera  fiBOturea,  have  a  roonder  and  more 
eheerfd  ejcpreasion  of  countonnnro.  The  prin- 
cipal places  are  Agades  and  Tintc-llu^t.  This 
b  protMibly  the  most  southern  place  in  central 
Africa  whore  tlif  ploujrh  is  used;  for  all  over 
S.Mkn  the  hoc  is  the  sole  implement  for  pre- 

I  liarinf  the  ground.    The  government  of  the  j 

I   MQiitrr  is  presided  over  by  the  sultan  of  Aga-  ! 

I  if*,  and  his  chief  vassal  is  emir  of  Tintellust.  j 

:  The  tadttbitantB  an  ISuiatical  Mohamme<lans. 
If  t  mil  marries  a  woman  of  another  village, 
baaoMt  go  and  live  in  her  village,  not  she  in 

I  Ma  Tbe  hereditary  power  does  not  daaoand 
to  the  son.  but  to  the  sister's  son.  The  arms, 
in  general,  are  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  the 

I  di||er.  iiUil  an  immenaeihiehl  of  antelo|>o  hide ; 
»ow  U!w  bows  .-wid  arrown.  A  few  only  have 
markets,  and  those  few  keep  them  for  show 

I  ntber  than  aotnal  ase.  The  valleys  are  but 
p<*)rlT  cultivated,  and  every  piece  of  clothing 
nutUrial  has  to  be  imported,  the  population 

i  Mm  Mtained  in  large  part  by  the  salt  trade 

j  tfKbna.  The  tolls  levied  on  this  article,  in  re- 
tnni  for  protection  atibrded,  constitute  almost  . 

I  tb«  mhcie  flonroe  ct  revenue  to  the  aheiks  of 
Tintellnjit,  ly>osoo,  and  others.  The  name  Air 
^nt  appears  in  the  description  of  Leo  Africa- 
a<i9.  wnttflB  in  1696.  It  was  introduced  liy  the 
Burlier  conquerors,  as  Ashen  is  the  aboriginal 
lUiiK!  still  used  by  tlie  black  and  mixed  popu- 

j  hfioa. — See  Richardson's  ".Journal  of  a  Mi.s- 
aoato  Central  Africa"  (Ix)ndon,  1853),  and 

i  Dr.  Barth's  "  Travels  in  Central  Africa  "  (Lon- 

•   doa.  1857). 

HI  BL.IDDER,  nn  orpan  in  some  kinds  of 
i'im,  coumionly  called   by  fishermen  the 

!  "iviiB.**  Fishes  endowed  with  gr«at  powers 
<^  locomotion.  nn«l  accustomed  to  pass  rapidly 
'rwn  the  tiurface  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  ocean, 

I  adviee  ven<ii,  are  provided  with  an  air  blad- 

I  or  a  swim,  by  which  they  can  modify  at 
*iJ  the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies  in  the 
vater,  as  birds  do  in  the  atmosphere  by  ad- 
niiftinjj  air  when  they  wish  to  rise,  and  by  ex- 
ftUiog  it  as  Uiey  descend.  Not  that  fish  draw 
^  into  their  swims  and  expel  it,  as  birds  do  in 
'^fcir  quilLs,  &c.,  but  they  nave  the  power  of 
kvoersting  gas  to  fill  the  swim  like  a  balloon 
*ithiii  the  body  when  they  wish  to  ascend  in 

I  t*.«  Water,  nn<l  expellint,'  it  wlien  they  descend. 

I  Fisherroen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  func- 

I  ti<na  of  the  bladder  tai  the  cod  and  other  spe- 
which  require  to  be  brought  fresh  to  mar- 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  are  caught ;  they  perforate  the  air  bladder 

I   *'th  a  fine  needle,  allowing;  tbo  air  to  escape, 
thos  rendering  the  fish  enable  to  rise  from 
tiiabotioB  ot  the  wall-boata  where  they  Hve 
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for  a  considerable  time,  wlnle  brought  to  mar- 
ket. Cod  sounds  are  the  salted  air  bladders  of 
these  fishes.  The  Iceland  fishermen,  and  those 
of  Newfoundland,  prepare  isinglass  from  cod 
sounds  ;  and  tlie  Rusdans  make  a  superior  kind 
of  isinglass  from  the  lOnnda  or  swims  of  the 
stur;^eon.  The  swim  is  composed  of  a  len^'th- 
ened  sac,  sometimes  sitnjile.  us  in  the  common 
peieh,  or  I  t  \  i  led  into  several  compartments  by 
transverse  li;.'utnre,  m  in  the  trout  and  salmon; 
sometimes  furni-shed  with  appendices,  more  or 
less  numerous  in  ditlerent  species.  It  is  com* 
|>osod  of  a  thick  internal  coat  of  fibrons  texture, 
and  a  thin  external  coat,  the  whole  being  en- 
veloped in  the  oovexing  of  tiie  itttestines.  The 
swim  liius  in  many  species  no  external  opening, 
and  the  air  or  gas  with  which  it  is  distended  is 
supposed  to  be  secretcKl  in  such  cases  by  a  glan- 
dulous  organ  with  which  it  is  always  provided. 
In  fresh-water  fishes  the  air  bladder  communi- 
cates sometimes  with  the  oesophagus  and  some- 
times  with  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  small 
duct  or  tul)e:  and  in  tliesc  inatimces  no  secret- 
ing gland  is  nmod.  Avery  few  species,  among 
which  is  the  common  eel,  have  air  bladders 
opening  by  an  extcrnjU  duet,  and  al.so  provided 
with  secreting  glands.  Fishes  deprived  of 
their  air  bladders  ^ink  bel[»leAS  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  there  renuiin.  All  the  diiler- 
ent  species  of  tlat  fish,  such  as  skates,  soles,  tur- 
bot.s,  brill.s,  &c.,  which  live  only  on  the  coa.st3 
and  on  .sand  Itanks  at  the  l»ottom  of  the  ocean, 
where  they  find  their  food,  have  no  ait  blad- 
ders; their  IxMlies  are  heavier  than  water,  and 
their  mode  of  life  does  not  require  them  to  as- 
cend. Mackerel  and  other  species,  which  find 
their  food  entirely  on  the  surface,  and  renuun 
there,  have  no  air  bladders;  their  bodies  are 
comparatively  light,  and  they  need  not  sink  low 
down  in  search  of  foo<l.  Some  zor>lo_nvrs  have 
supposed  that  the  air  bladder  of  tishes  may  be 
connected  with  the  respirati<m,  and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  ruditiu  ntary  long. 
Much  remains  to  lie  yet  observed  with  regard 
to  the  relation  of  this  organ  to  the  general  con- 
formation of  fishes;  for  it  is  sometimes  found 
in  one  species,  and  entirely  absent  in  another 
which  belongs  to  the  same  genns. 

AIR  CELIiJ,  hollow  si)aces  within  tlie  cellular 
tissne  oi  the  stems,  lea\  es.  and  other,  parts  of 
plants,  containing  air  only,  the  sa\>  and  other 
matters  b.  in^'  containi'd  in  different  receptacles. 
They  most  frequently  occiu-  in  water  plants, 
and  very  conspicnonsly  in  the  splendid  Vieto- 
ria  regia  of  the  lakes  of  South  America,  ena- 
bling its  rosy  leaves  to  fioat^  and  in  the  Val- 
lignttHa  tpiralu^  of  whiehjtlie  male  specimoia, 
immerse«T  in  the  water,  rise  from  the  bottom 
to  meet  the  long-stalked  females  which  stand 
over  the  surface.  Other  receptacles  of  air  are 
to  be  found  in  tbe  cambium  (the  layer  of  ge- 
latinous cellular  tissne  between  the  wood  and  .  . 
the  bark)  of  trees.  Here  the  longitudinal  rows ' 
of  cells  become  broader,  and  exhibit  in  tbo 
progress  of  growth  small  fiat  air  bubbles  be- 
tween fbewaUa  of  the  cootigaonsoeHa;  grad* 
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ually  tlio  bobble*  bcoomei  (clobnlar  or  oval,  and 
afU'r  the  cell  walls  Lave  increased  in  tbicknesa, 
a  HTnall  canal  i«  fonued  within  the  new  mnm, 
givinfr  rise  to  porous  vefwt-ls.  This  is  readily 
observable  in  bme^i  and  willows.  The  air  bob- 
bleii  ottstroct  the  passajje  of  the  etan,  and  thna 
CHOmt  the  consdliilation  of  the  wooil.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  vrowl  of  neeille-leafed 
trees  (snch  as  the  i>ine,  fir,  ^proce,  larch,  &c.) 
and  of  broad-leafed  tn-c^  chieily  depends  npon 
the  ninnbcr  of  tbe  tells  that  are  converUnl  into 
porons  vessels. 

AIRDUE,  a  borough  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
Scdthiad,  11  m.  E.  of  Gliu^ow ;  iMtp.  in  1861, 
12,fl2J.  It  i»  well  built,  and  lias  recently 
grown  into  importance  frnm  the  extensive  coal 
and  iron  mine»  in  the  neighborhood,  and  also 
from  its  proximity  to  (iliisgow,  whenc«  many 
of  its  weavers  obtain  employment  The  laird 
or  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Airdrie  is  Mr.  A. 
J.  Akxandor,  a  native  iind  resident  of  Ken- 
tncky,  fiimoiis  as  a  briH.-derof  fine  horsea  and 
cattle  in  WoodJord  county. 

AISE,  a  river  of  Yorkshire,  England,  ri»e« 
near  Svttle,  flows  S.  K.,  pusses  Leeds,  and  re- 
c«ivc8  the  Calder  at  Ciistleford;  and  the  two, 
having  l»e«n  widened  and  deepened,  form  one 
of  the  links  in  the  canal  system  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  nnder  the  name  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder  naripation.  From  C'astleford,  the 
Aire  Hows  E.  tt>  the  Ouse  near  (ioole. 

AIRE.  I.  A  fortified  city  of  N.  E.  France, 
dcparttnont  of  Pait-dc-Ciiliiis,  on  the  Lvs,  8  m. 
8.  S.  E.  of  St  Omer;  nop.  in  lHOfl,  8,803.  It 
is  well  built,  and  huf  a  highly  ornamented 
church.  There  are  mnnufnctures  of  linen, 
hilts,  Honp,  Dutch  tiles,  &c.  Tlio  surronnding 
district  is  one  of  the  richest  in  French  Flan- 
ders. U.  A  city  of  W.  France,  department 
of  Landes,  on  the  Adonr,  HO  m.  S.  by  E,  of 
Bordenux;  pop.  in  18C6,  4,885.  It  is  a  very 
old  place,  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and 
has  siilfered  much  in  foreitrn  and  civil  wars. 
It  WO!)  the  residence  of  Ahiric  II.,  and  bus  been 
a  bishop's  see  since  the  5th  century. 

AIB  GOf,  a  pneumatic  enprino  resembling  a 
market,  for  the  pur|M)s«'  of  «li.scharging  bulleta 
by  means  of  compressed  air.  It  consists  of  a 
lock,  stock,  barrel,  and  ramrod.  The  stock  is 
made  hollow,  and  jirovided  with  proper  cocks 
for  filling  it  with  cc)m]>resfH'<l  air  by  means  of  a 
force  pump.  The  lock  is  nothing  but  a  valve 
which  lets  into  the  barrel  a  portion  of  the  oir 
CompresM-d  in  tbe  stock,  when  the  trigger  is 
pulled.  The  gun  is  loaded  with  wadding  ami 
ball  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  air  suddenly 
introdoced  (Vom  the  stock  propels  it  with  a 
%'elocity  proportional  to  the  S4|uare  root  of  the 
degree  of  compression  of  the  air.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  discovery  of  powder  had 
not  been  made  at  an  early  date,  those  in- 
strumcnta  would  have  reached  a  point  of 
great  effectivenees.  The  section  of  the  air 
gun  given  here  represents  one  of  the  most 
practical  kind.  It  has  ttie  ccnoral  form  of  a 
mosket   TL«  stuck  A  b  hollow,  and  strong 


j  enough  to  witlisiand  the  required  prepare  of  the 
I  air.  being  some  fiO  atmospheres,  pumped  into 
it  by  means  of  the  piston  E,  moving  in  the  W- 
rel  C  D ;  tliis  compressed  air  is  confined  in  th« 

'  I 
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stock  by  the  spring  check  valve  C.  The  action 
of  the  lock  I  is  hucli  that  when  paUing  th« 
trigger  the  valve  C  is  for  un  instant  lifl<e<l  fnuo 
its  seat,  which  causes  a  small  portion  of  the  air 
to  escajte;  and  as  this  air  is  confined  under  s 
prewnre  of  s»mic  00  atm««pheres  or  750  ll*..  tht 
impnlse  given  to  the  ball  at  the  first  dischar]^ 
is  olmo^'t  as  great  as  that  of  gnnriowder.  One 
;  charge  may  fire  several  balls,  but  the  efiect 
I  decreases  with  every  firing.  Some  air  guns 
have,  in  place  of  a  hollow  stock,  a  separate  lar^ 
hollow  metallic  ball  into  which  tlie  air  is  com- 
pres.sed,  and  which  is  attached  to  the  Kid«  of 
the  lock.  Tliesc  are  generally  very  nnsafe.— 
Arms  analogous  to  air  guns  have  been  con- 
trived for  producing  exjdoMon,  with  nearly  or 
quite  the  power  of  an  ordinary  nmsket,  by  tl»e 
electrical  conversion  in  the  barrel  of  oxvj^-a 
and  hydrogen,  or  air  and  street  gas,  iutoricsn, 
and  otiier  similar  means. 

AIR  PLAKI^  a  tcnn  api>lie«l  to  some  Bpecit* 
of  the  families  of  Bromriiattir  ( Tillandiia  «*- 
nfouU*,  hungintr  in  festoons  from  the  fortrt 
trees  of  tropij'al  America,  mow-like,  and  T. 
xiphioldtt,,  iK.-rtiiming  the  balconies  of  hoo.<*» 
in  Buenos  Ay  res,  &c.),  and  of  orehidaf* 
(namely,  the  piira-sitic  groups  of  tbrui.  snch  i« 
the  airidetL,  anifliniilfn,  or  ^ot  aira  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  many  others),  because  of  their 
being  able  t4i  live  for  a  considerable  time,  ro*- 
pemied  in  the  air,  without  apparently  receiv- 
ing any  nutriment.  The  hot,  <lamp,  and  jihadv 
forests  of  the  torrid  zone  in  Asia,  AfHca,  snd 
America,  HlK»und  in  gracefully  and  grotesqnely 
shaiied  and  deliciously  scented  species  of  or- 
ehidea,  so  that  in  Java  alone  there  arc  nearly 
80<)  varieties.  During  tlie  dry  scaa«in,  which 
is  that  of  repose,  corresponding  to  our  wint«r 
in  this  respect,  these  parasites  wither,  lc»e 
their  leaves,  and  seem  to  be  dead ;  but  as  toon 
as  the  gentle,  preparatory  rain  begins  to  fall, 
thev  revive,  and  become  fully  developed  into 
their  glorious  existence  by  the  ceaseleMi  sbi'W- 
en  that  Inmsfonn  the  whole  surface  of  the 
■  country 'into  a  magnificent  hothoose.  Th«y 
!  arc  attached,  amid  gigantic  grosses,  ferns,  and 
I  numberless  climber«,  to  trees  roi-ks,  Szc^  and 
I  are  Bourishe<l  by  the  continual  warm  vapor* 
that  fill  the  forests.  Stagnant  water  is  ii\jnri- 
ous  to  them,  oven  by  mere  proximity.  Tb* 
roots  of  most  fully  develope<]  air  p1ant^  by 
which  they  cling  to  their  supports  high  in  tb* 
air,  have  an  outer  parchment-like  layer,  in 
which  the  spiral  cells  exhibit  detached  fibres 
and  simple  walls ;  thus  in  QneiJium  a/(Mnmv«, 
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ifidtndron  tlongatum^  inc.  In  order  to  ei^oy 
MW  beantiAil  plants  in  oar  bonsM,  we  mmt 

rarroood  them  bjr  the  natural  ciroinnst.inces  in 
which  thej  prosper,  viz. :  rotten  wood,  a  very 
Gttb  chopped  moss,  and  figments  of  flower 
poll  for  soil,  with  heat,  damp  air,  lijrlit,  ab- 
Nice  of  stagPADt  water  and  of  impurities. 

IB  PC0f  in  natural  phUosopby,  a  machine 
for  exhansting  the  air  from  a  vt  >>tl.  Tlie 
first  machine  of  this  kind  was  mode  in  1650  by 
One  Ton  Gnerieke,  borgomastw  of  Ifagde- 
borg,  shortly  after  Galileo  liad  disrovered  that 
air  was  ponderable.  Since  then  this  instru- 
MBt  has  been  mnch  Improved^  principally  by 
Book,  Pa|>in,  Boyle,  Babinet^  Richard,  and 
ManiL  In  ita  most  approved  form  it  consists 
ef  a  eirenkr  braas  plate,  on  whicb  ia  placed  a 
WB-shaped  frluss  vessel.  The  interior  of  this 
nael  conuuunicates  throush  a  tube  opening 
in  tibe  centre  of  the  plate  wnh  the  pump  cylin- 
ders. The  rim  of  the  plass  vessel,  called  the 
reaervoir,  is  ground  perfect!/  liaU  and  a  little 
lard  ia  mbbed  npon  the  edge  belwe  it  la  tp- 
pHol  on  the  br:i.>>s  plato.  which  is  likewise 
gruond  daU  Thus  an  air-proof  joint  ia  formed. 
Vahrea,  placed  either  on  the  piston  or  on  the 
rylindera,  a  stopcock  on  the  pipe,  and  a  mer- 
cary  Tacaam  gauge,  communicating  with  the 
nacnroir,  complete  the  machine.  At  each 
ftroke  of  the  piston,  a  cylinder  full  of  air  is  ex- 
pidled  w  one  aide  the  piston,  and  the  air  of 
the  ezposda  to  fill  the  space  on  the 

ether  side  ;  Qt  the  return  stroke,  tiiis  air  is  ex- 
feUed  in  its  turn,  and  so  on.  The  air  of  tlie 
wmroir  beoomea  more  and  more  dilated  till 
th«  moiBent  when  a  full  cyliuder  of  it^  com- 
weiaed  into  the  small  apace  neoessariljr  let\ 
Mlwean  the  platon  and  the  cylinder  bottom, 
has  not  a  sufficient  pre&sure  to  open  the  valve; 
that  ia  to  aaj,  when  this  pressure  is  less  than 
14  poimds  to  the  square  indh,  whi(di  is  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  aotillg  on  the  other 
idaof  tb«  valve.  If  or  this  reason  these  valvea 
nade  as  light  and  delicate  as  possible,  and 
ueetbe  beginning  of  this  century  tliey  have 
bssn  made  aimpljr  of  a  strip  of  oiled  silk 
AniBhed  OTer  one  or  more  of  the  small  holes, 
throojeh  which  the  air  can  thus  only  paaa  in 
M«  direction.  Aa  by  every  stroke  of  the  piston 
the  air  divides  itaelf  equally  between  ree- 
trvoir  :iii<l  the  pump  cylinder,  it  il  evident 
that  every  stroke  takes  out  of  the  reservoir 
only  e  certain  fraction  of  that  which  is  left  in 
it;  il^  for  instance,  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
is  of  that  of  the  reeervour,  the  dOth' stroke 
vm  bj  no  means  take  out  the  last  80th  part, 
bat  only  the  30th  part  of  the  air  left  bj  the 
(iinner  stroke.  As  a  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  action,  a  perfect  vacnnm  cannot  be 
pr«jduced  by  any  air  pump,  but  it  will  be  ap- 
proximated more  or  less  according  to  the  per- 
Mcdott  of  ita  workmanahip.  In  this  workman- 
^liip  on  important  point  to  be  observed  it*,  that 
if  at  the  lowest  portion  of  tlie  piston  there  is 
any  q>aoe  left  between  it  and  the  cylinder,  this 
ipeae  will  of  coarse  remain  filled  with  aome 


air  after  the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston: 
at  the  succeeding  upward  stroke  this  ahr  wUi 
expand,  and  may  till  the  cylinder  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  vessel  to  be  exhausted ;  this  will 
prevent  the  opening  of  (he  valvea,  and  any 
further  motion  of  trie  pump  will  become  use- 
less. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  avoid  thi? 
so-called  ''dead  space  "in  air  pumps;  a  pre* 
caution  not  necessary  in  pumps  for  liquids, 
as  these  are  solid  and  not  elastic  like  air. — 


H 


Fio.  1.— SlnipkMrt  Form  of  Air  Pump. 


An  apparatus  so  extensively  u.sed  for  n  threat 
variety  of  purposes  has  of  course  undergone  a 
great  many  modifications  and  improyements. 
We  will  only  describe  some  of  the  prindpal 
types,  commencing  with  the  oldest  and  most 
simple.  In  fig,  1,  0  is  the  brass  cylinder  in 
which  the  piston  is  moved  up  and  down, 
by  means  of  the  handle  II.  This  cylinder  is 
attaclie<l  to  a  wo(Mlen  base  A  A,  wliich  car- 
ries o\so  the  plate  P  P,  on  which  the  vessel 
to  be  exhausted  is  placed.  The  hole  O  in 
the  centre  of  the  plate  connects  by  means  of 
a  tube  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder 
C.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  is  a  cock  to 
admit  the  air  again  into  the  exhausted  vessel ; 
there  is  a  valve  above  this  cock,  and  another 
valve  in  the  j)iston,  both  f»|»ening  upward. 
The  first  ttir  pumps  made  by  Von  (iuericke  were 
similar,  only  his  cylinder  was  horizontal  and 
his  piston  solid,  and  in  place  of  valves  he  had 
stopcocks  which  had  to  be  turned  at  eveiy 
Stroke.    It  ia  evident  that  in  this  pomp 


Tta.  t.— Doable-tMrrel  Atr  Pompb 


only  the  up  stroke  roquircs  lalwir,  a  portion  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  down 
stroke,  when  the  atmoapherio  pressure  oanaea 
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tiie  pfflton  fbretblj  to  descend  for  a  portion  of  I 

its  motion.  To  prevent  this  loss  of  labor  tho  ; 
double- barrel  air  pump  ban  been  contrived, 
represented  in  oar  eeoond  figure.  Bj  means 
of  a  ratchet  wheel  moved  throuph  about  l!^i  t°  by 
the  doable  handle  U  G',  the  pistoni)  are  alter- 
nately raised  and  depreased  in  the  cylinders  0  CK 
attaone<!  to  the  base  A,  which  alno  rarries  the 

Elate  P,  with  the  so-caUed  receiver  K,  which 
I  the  strong  glass  vessel  Into  which  the  otjeota 
to  he  experimented  upon  nre  placed.  An  im- 
portant improvement  in  such  air  pumps  was 
the  imitation  of  the  manner  of  working  of  the 
steam  piston  and  cylinder,  namely,  closing  the 
top  of  the  cjrlindur  henueticaily,  by  means  of 
a  packing  hoz  smronoding  the  piston  rod^  and 
the  placing  of  a  valve  in  thii*  upper  cylinder 
bead,  80  as  to  give  a  pump  with  a  single  cylin- 
der three  Tdves,  all  opening  u])warcl^— one  in 
the  jjif^ton,  :i!id  two  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.  In  tliis  way  the  atmospheric 
pressure  does  not  act  on  the  i^ston  dnring  the 
downward  stroke,  as  then  the  top  valve  closes, 
and  a  partial  vacuum  is  tonued  over  the  piston, 
wMdi  is  mied  hy  the  air  under  the  frfston 
passing  through  its  valve.  Booh  an  air  pump 
IS  repreaented  in  fig.  8.  A  ia  the  htae ;  C  the 


Fui.  8.— IinproT«d  Modern  Air  FUip. 


C3-linder;  P  P  the  plate;  S  the  support  for  the 
handle  H ;  £  an  oil  cup,  attache<l  to  a  cap  over 
the  top  valre,  to  receive  the  lubricathig  flnid 
whi(  h  the  upward  motion  of  the  piston  may 
throw  out  of  the  top  valve ;  and  R  is  the  re- 
ceiTer,  oontuning  the  apparatus  prepared  to 
demonstrate  that  the  sound  of  a  bell  is  not 
transmitted  through  a  vacuum.  In  order  to 
ease  the  labor  when  such  a  pomp  has  to  be 
used  continuously,  a  fly  wheel  may  De  attached, 
working  by  means  of  one  or  more  cranks  one 
or  more  pistons,  as  in  fig.  4.  Babinet  made 
such  pump.s,  in  which  the  air  from  one  cylin- 
der was  thrown  into  a  second ;  and  Richard  in 
Paris  makes  pnmps  with  series  of  barrels,  say 
eight  to  each  pump,  all  moved  by  one  axle 
with  cranks.  These  remarkable  pumps  pos- 
sess some  other  neculiaritlea,  described  in  Prof. 
F.  A.  P.  Banuura*s  r^orfc  on  the  Paria  expo- 


I  sition  of  1867. — In  order  to  do  away  with  tiie  < 

!  great  friction  of  a  clo-ic-titting  jdston  in  the  ' 
barrel,  Deleuil  made  a  pump  in  which  the  pis-  j 


Fio.  4. — Largo  Improvwl  A!r  Pomp  of  Rltch)*. 


ton  does  not  touch  the  barrel  at  all,  but  leavw 
a  very  narrow  space  between.    In  order  to  i 
guide  its  motion  without  contact,  it  has,  1h?-  ' 
sides  the  upper  piston  rod  whiclj  niovt-s  it, 
another  piston  rod  with  packing  box  Ulow  ^ 
passing  through  the  under  cylinder  head.  To 

f)revent  tlie  air  from  passing  the  jtiston,  the 
atter  is  a  cylinder  of  great  height,  nearly  half 
the  length  of  the  banxl,  ami  around  its  c-r-  ■ 
cumference  are  a  great  munber  of  circukr  ; 
grooves,  each  of  which  has  to  be  filled  with  j 
nir  bt'fore  this  can  pass  to  the  next  groove.  | 
whii  h  takes  much  more  time  tlum  each  stroke 
of  the  piston,  so  that  the  pump  worka  as  if 
the  piston  were  tight  fitting.  But  the  groovt-*. 
fillea  with  air  at  each  stroke,  act  as  so  much 
dead  space,  and  thus  as  a  slight  imperfedlion. 
KravoL'el.  of  Tyrol,  makes  his  air  pump  pistons 
like  those  of  the  pump  of  an  hydraulic  press, 
of  a  simple  solid  thick  iron  cylimler,  passing  ; 
through  a  stuffing  box  into  a  barrel  which  U 
wider,  and  in  which  the  .space  between  the 
two  is  filled  with  mercury,  tlias  absolntely  an- 
nulling all  dead  sp.nce. — Early  attempts  to  pro- 
duce a  vacaum  on  the  Toriceiiian  principle  (see 
Banoimm)  fdled,  hot  Geisier  snccee^led  in 
constructing  an  air  pump  on  this  ]irinciple;  it 
is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  UxAa  in  the 
philosophical  cabinet,    (See  figure  o.)  The 
glass  tube  C,  of  which  the  lenirth  i^  about  : 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  barometri(al  tube  i 
(80  inches),  contains  on  the  top  a  glas^  vessel  i 
A.  while  its  lower  end  is  connected  by  a  flexi- 
ble tube  D  with  the  glass  vessel  B.    The  gla.'^!• 
▼eseel  A  is  connected  with  n  tube  T  R,  pro  ; 
▼Ided  with  A  doable-wagr  atopoodk  O  P,  which  , 
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allows  a  connection  between  T  and  R  or  be- 
tween T  and  the  glass  ball  P;  when,  in  the 
Utter  condition,  tlie  res^l  T  is  raised  so  high 
that  the  mercury  enters  the 
ball  P,  then  of  course  all  air 
A  "1     lA      expelled  from  T.  When, 
iH  ""^^>  ^®  cock  O  P  is  turned 
^"?r*  so  as  to  establish  the  connec- 

,       tion  between  T  and  R  (R 
IB  being  joine<l  to  the  vessel  to 

be  exhnnsted),  and  if  at  the 
same  time  the  vessel  B  is  low- 
ered so  that  the  surface  of  the 
mercory  in  it  is  30  inches  be- 
low T,  the  mercury  in  the 
latter  will  descend  and  till  B, 
while  the  vacuum  in  T  will 
withdraw  the  air  from  the 
vessel  to  be  exhausted.  The 
cock  O  P  is  then  turned  again 
and  B  raised,  which  will  ex- 
pel the  air  through  P,  and 
the  operation  is  repeated.  Ba- 
^  bo  has  modified  this  apparatus 

t)y  substituting  valves  for  the 
stopcock,  while  Poggendorf 
hi*  contrived  a  very  useful  comlunation  of  this 
instrument  with  tlie  ordinary  air  pump. — Bun- 
jtn  uses  falling  water  to  carry  the  surround- 
ing air  with  it  (see  Adhesion*  of  Liquids  to 
(task),  and  in  this  way  protluces  a  steady  ex- 
haiLstion  of  air  or  vapor  from  vessels  requir- 
ing such  constant  removal.  It  consists  of  a 
wide  glass  tube  D,  in  which  a  narrower  tube 


Tm.  6.— Bunsen't  Air  Snction  Pomp. 

reaches  downward  to  N,  connected  at  the  top 
\<j  a  Well  fitting  cork  M.  Water  is  carried 
in  l«y  a  side  branch  C,  connected  by  means  of 
Ml  india-rubber  tube  B,  closed  by  a  sj)ring  II, 
with  a  tube  A  drawing  water  from  a  reservoir. 
Tlie  current  of  this  water  going  down  in  the 
lube  D  around  the  inner  tube,  will  pro<luce  a 
snetion,  drawing  the  air  from  T  and  S,  and 
from  any  vessel  connected  with  S.  To  in- 
crease the  effect,  the  wide  tube  D  i*  connected 


below  with  a  lead  tube  F,  which  reaches  20  to 
30  feet  down ;  and  this  long  descending  column 
of  water  acts  like  a  powerful  continuous  pis- 
ton. The  amount  of  rarefaction  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the 
mercurial  columns  in  the  syphon  barometer  P 
Q.  This  apparatus  is  used  for  driving  liquicls 
through  filters  by  atmospheric  pressure,  for 
drying  in  vacuo,  &c.  Some  experimenters,  in 
order  to  economize  water,  reverse  the  opera- 
tions of  the  tubes  and  pass  the  water  out  of  tho 
central  narrow  tube,  while  the  suction  takes 
place  through  the  wide  tube,  in  which,  case 
the  water  is  passed  in  at  S,  wliilo  the  exhaus- 
tion takes  place  by  A ;  in  this  case  the  ba- 
rometer P  Q  is  also  connected  with  A. — Ono 


Tio.  7.— Doyle  and  MArtlii'B  Rotary  Air  Pomp. 

of  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  this  kind 
is  the  rotary  air  pump  of  Doyle  and  Martin  of 
New  York.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  of  which 
the  rim  is  a  hollow  tube,  filled  in  its  lower 
jwrtion  with  mercury,  c  c\  fig.  7 ;  this  mer- 
cury performs  the  function  of  a  perfectly  fit- 
ting piston,  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  When 
the  wheel  is  revolved  rapidly  around  its  axisi, 
the  heavy  mercury  remains  of  course  in  ita 
lower  portion.  The  hollow  rim  possesses  two 
or  more  stopcocks,  «  which  in  one  posi- 
tion allow  the  mercury  to  pass,  as  represented 
below  at  ir,  and  in  another  position  close  the 
communication  between  the  two  sides,  and 
bring  each  in  connection  with  ono  of  the  hol- 
low spokes,  as  seen  at  r  in  the  top ;  the  position 
of  these  cocks  is  regidated  by  the  levers  mh  e 
and  n  g  A,  worked  by  the  stationary  grooved 
cam  I:  If,  now,  the  whole  wheel  revolves 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  up- 
per cock,  being  closed,  will  compress  the  air  at 
the  left  side  and  cause  an  exhaust  at  tho  right 
side,  while  the  mercury  remains  below  as 
the  cock  tr  is  open ;  the  two  curved  spokes, 
marked  "pressure  pipe"  and  "suction  pipe," 
will  thus  perform  their  respective  functions, 
till  tho  valve,  having  reuch^  the  mercury  bo- 
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low,  opens  to  lot  the  latter  pas8,  rloeinj^  at 
the  Ratnc  time  tho  pressure  and  suction  pij)Os; 
then  the  lower  cock  w  will  become  Ui« 
upper,  an<i  while  clofiing  perform  its  func- 
tions. The  wheel  turns  on  two  hollow  trun- 
nionR,  the  one  in  front  being  rannected  with 
the  suction  pipe,  the  one  iK'hind  with  the  press- 
ure pipe.  During  rotation  the  axis  will  thus 
perfiinn  a  continuous  suction  and  pressure, 
which  in  onler  to  be  considerable  re<]uire!i  a 
wheel  of  largo  dimensions;  80  inches  ditfer- 
ence  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  tlio  two 
sides  corresponding  with  our  Htmo«{>liere,  a 
wheel  of  at  least  6  feet  diameter  is  re<}uired  to 
produce  a  vacuum,  while  if  pressure  is  also  re- 
quired, double  and  triple  theiie  dimensions  roust 
be  given.  The  inventors  had  recently  such  ap- 
paratus in  operation  with  a  wheel  of  IG  feet 
diameter  imd  containing  2,Ono  lbs.  of  mercnry. 
— Air  pumps  are  used  by  pr»>fe!e«)ni  of  natural 
philosophy,  to  show  that  in  a  vacnnm  cnmbns- 
tioD  is  arrested,  smoke  fulls  like  lead,  cold  wa- 
ter Ixtils,  warm-blooded  animals  die  rapidly, 
fennontntion  is  stopped,  Ac.  The  celebrnted 
process  of  Appert  for  the  preservation  of  ali- 
mentary substances  is  founded  on  the  last 
mentioned  t>roj»erty  ;  but  the  nfcossarj'  vacuum 
is  produced,  not  by  using  an  air  pump,  but  by 
boiling  the  boxes  of  pre9er\'e*,  thus  producing 
steam  that  expels  the  air,  and  then  quioklv  sol- 
dering up  the  hole  while  the  steam  still  fills  up 
the  space,  and  l»efore  the  air  is  given  time  to 
enter ;  the  vacuum  will  be  produced  after  cool- 
ing while  the  steam  is  condensed  to  water. 
Air  pumps  are  at  the  present  day  also  used  in 
many  manufactories.  The  sugar  refiners  use  it 
for  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  syrup  at  low 
temperatures;  and  the  condensation  of  milk  is 
performed  by  means  of  large  air  pumps.  The 
artificial  manufacture  of  ice,  and  artificial  cool- 
ing by  the  use  of  power,  are  always  accom- 
plished by  the  intervention  of  powerful  air 
pnmpa,  whether  air  itself  is  alternately  expand- 
ed and  compressed,  or  use  is  made  of  volatile 
linuids,  as  ether,  ammonia,  and  chymogene, 
wnich  by  evaporating  in  a  vacuum  produced 
by  the  air  pum|>  generate  the  most  intense  arti- 
ficial cold.  Many  chemical  preparations  also 
require  the  constant  use  of  a  vacuum,  or  at 
least  of  very  rarefied  air,  for  which  reason  the 
air  pump  is  one  of  the  most  important  tools  in 
all  manufactories  of  chemicals,  as  well  as  in 
the  chemical  laboratory.  Recently  the  use  of 
the  air  pump  has  been  introduced  for  the  pri-*- 
crvation  of  wood  and  other  porous  material, 
by  first  exhausting  the  air  from  the  pores,  so 
as  to  force  tlie  preserving  liquids  in  by  atmos- 

Iiheric  pressure.  For  manufacturers  of  aneroid 
tarometers,  sympiesometera,  GeLvler's  tubes, 
and  other  physical  instruments,  the  air  pump 
is  also  an  indi.Hpensnble  UmiI.  Finally,  one  of 
the  most  important  applications  of  the  air 
pump  is  that  to  the  low  -pressure  steam  engine ; 
It  is  used  to  pump  out  of  the  condenser  the 
condensed  steam,  the  water  introduce*!  for 
condensing,  and  tjie  air  that  has  come  oat  of 


this  water  when  warmed  by  the  condensation 
of  steam.  This  applicatinn  of  the  air  pomp  i* 
one  of  the  inventions  of  Watt 

AIR  VIS8iX8,  or  properly  Spiral  Tttwh,  tre 
Bupponcd  by  some  botiuiists  to  l>e  the  only  for- 
mation by  which  air  is  conveyed  into  the  ve- 
getable system ;  but  air  has  access  to  mjinj 
parts  of  the  plant  by  means  independeut  of  tbe 
spiral  vejimds.  Spiral  vessels  differ  from  spirsl 
cells  (or  vermiform  bmlies)  only  by  dimcnsio'i, 
BO  that  there  is  a  constant  transition  from  tht 
latter  into  the  former.  Both  are  quite  as  fre- 
quently filled  with  sap  fin  the  youngest  |»or- 
tions  of  the  plant)  as  with  air  (in  the  fVill-.siz4'd 
organs).  Tliey  are  first  perceptible  in  the  lad 
The  spiral  vessels  of  the  wood  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  herbaceous  plants, 
both  as  regards  their  origin  and  their  functiiv. 
The  latter  has  not  yet  been  fidly  cxplaintd, 
owing  to  the  liiversily  of  views  entertainc'd  by 
ditferent  inquirers.  Spiral  formation  btfios 
when  the  simple  cell  merahnine  ceases  to  ej- 
ist.  This,  a.s  well  aa  all  other  transitions  from 
one  form  to  anotiier,  is  accompanied  by  modi- 
fications and  changes  of  the  chi'ttiical  coD5titu- 
ents  of  the  vegetable  IkhIv.  In  some  cases  the 
air  in  the  cavities  of  the  plant  contains  mcire 
oxygen  than  the  atmo8])heric. 

AIBT,  G««rgr  BtddeD,  a.stronomer  royal  of  Ene- 
land,  bi)rn  at  .Muwick,  July  27,  1^W>1.  De  wai 
a  fellow  of  St.  .Jolin's  college,  Cambridge,  anJ 
afterward  of  Trinity.  lie  was  a[>pointed  I'lo- 
merian  profess4^(r  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge  in 
1 82H,  and  annually  published  the  results  of  bi* 
investigations  at  the  obsen-atory  there  (9  vok 
4to,  1R29-'3S).  On  the  retirement  of  ilr. 
John  Pond  in  18ri5,  he  l>ecame  astrononier 
royal,  which  office  he  continues  to  hold 
He  is  president  of  the  astronomical  soriftj. 
and  in  1871  was  elected  president  of  the 
S4icicty.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the  pa'ti- 
lication  of  the  long-neglected  ol)ser\-atioiu  at 
(ireenwich  of  the  moon  and  planets  from  1TV> 
to  IRW.  His  lal>*>r«  are  regarded  as  havinr 
oiH'niMl  a  new  epoch  in  planetary  astronomy, 
lie  lias  acquired  high  reputution  by  his  re- 
searches into  the  mode  of  simplifying  the  the- 
ory of  pliinetary  perturbation,  by  his  con- 
trivance of  a  new  instmmcnt  for  oltserving  tie 
moon  off  the  meridian,  and  snitstitnting  for  tti« 
old  mural  circle  and  transit  instrument  another 
of  simple  construction  and  of  great  utility.  In 
1854  he  corrected  certain  erroneous  impn* 
sions  which  prevailed  touching  the  variations 
of  the  compiussin  inmclnds.  In  1859  his  mem- 
orable researches  on  the  motion  of  tlie 
system  in  space  were  first  announced.  ll« 
prepared  the  formula  and  methods  for  con- 
ducting the  survey  of  the  Maine  boundary  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States.  n« 
observed  ecli})seR  of  tJie  ran  at  Turin  (IWi?), 
at  tiothenburg  (1867),  and  in  Spain 
His  important  contributions  to  astronomy, 
magnetism,  meteorology,  photography,  and 
other  sciences  are  contained  in  leading  £ngli!li 
cyclopB}diii8  and  in  the  annals  of  learned  sucie- 
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lie*  In  hU  "  ELtonys  on  the  Invusion  of  Hrt- 
t<in  hj  Julius  Cifsar"  (L>Qd<in.  isr.."i,  Prnf. 
Airr  tiucstionii  the  accoriicy  of  D'Aiivillu'i', 
Renaei'^  and  Ilulloy's  tht-orii's  abnut  tin.' 
poiotA  of  CsDSjir'u  naiiinff  imd  hindinj;;  )n'  n- 
gard*  the  point*  of  di'[>nrtiiri'  t4>  huvc  lu  i'ii  .--i 
hifrotB  Calais  OS  the  nuiutli  «t'  th<'  Somnie,  uiid 
th«  place  of  landing  m  far  (mm  Doid  m  I'lr- 
TtDStfT  bay. 

liS.VEt  a  department  in  tlio  north  of  Frmee 
wMch  takes  ita  name  from  ilu-  riv.  r  Ai^iie,  an 
alBaont  of  the  Oise,  It  con^i'-ts  of  portiims  nl' 
Ilff  d«  France,  Brie,  and  Pirai'dy,  mirl  in  ImhiivI- 
edhy  the  departnientit  of  ].»  N'uni,  A nk-ijnfi», 
Marne,  Seino-«jt-Mame,  Oi."M.',  and  Soiniiu',  miiiI 
Bitnam,  Area,  2,8:i8  wj.  in.;  in  \h7-2, 
5.52.439.  It  ia  traversed  l.y  tlio  O'im:  AImk', 
Ourcq,  and  Marne.  The  mirfure  \»  mostly  tint, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  divided  into  tliu  ;ir- 
roDdi^etnent*  of  St.  Quentin,  Ijion,  Cliiitoiiu- 
Tliii-rry.  Soissona,  and  Ver>  ins.  Cupital,  I.noti. 
Th*  nnantity  of  farm  produPL-  and  liv.-  Htork 
exceeAi  that  of  most  parts  of  Fraiici.'.  A  pn  if- 
italile  trade  is  carrioa  on  in  jirowintf  oil  fr^im 
thf  beech  mast  of  the  extensive  forintn.  .S'v 
eral  of  the  town.i  are  not4«d  for  their  iiinniifao- 
Iprt*.  The  mirrors  of  St.  (iolmin  are  known 
tbroiiphont  France.  | 

ll-SSE,  nir.,  a  Circassian  lady,  born  in  TlOl. 
died  in  Paris  in  173.'5.     Wiji'n  she  wa>  four 
ye:irs  old  the  count  do  Ferriol,  French  ainliis- 
»»dor  at  Constjintinople.  pori  hikmd  lu  r  from  a 
rfave  dealer,  who  stated  tliut  hIu-  w.is  tlu' 
daagliter  of  a  Circassian  prince.    The  rnniit 
bad  her  cdacatud  at  Paris,  un-kr  the  Mupcrin- 
tendence  of  his  sister-in-law,  Iml  l»>  .-irt«^ir«  ai  d 
>e<luced  lier.    Though  she  rcj>;i!si<i  the  hril-  ' 
liwt  offers  of  the  diswolut*  rcKclit.  the  duki'  of  I 
Orleana,  she  indulf^ed  a  puilty  passion  for  tin.- 
fhevalier  d'Aydie,  a  knight 'of  M.ilta.     IK  r  I 
lettvrs  contained  interesting  anecdotes  relating  ' 
to  the  court  and  to  contemporary  jKTsonages, 
iinil  were  tliought  worthy  by  N'ohaire  of  heiiiu' 
(■alillshed,  accompanied  by  aimotatiou^  ..f  his 
own  (1787).     In  184)fl  thoy  were  colK-eted, 
together  with  those  of  Mnu^n.  de  Villarx,  I.a 
Fayettv,  and  De  Tenein  (Pari*,  :i  vol*.  12ino». 

AIT&Uf,  a  now  county  of  E.  .Minne^iota ; 
area,  about  950  sq.  m.;  ]Kt\>.  in  lK7i),  ITx, 
Pvtof  Ijjke  Mille  I..ac;n>cciipiei  its  W.  corner. 
The  rout*  of  the  Vorthem  Pacitic  railroad  «  x- 
UO'Lt  through  the  N.  part  of  the  couniv. 

IITO.V  WUUaa,  a  Scotcli  gardener  arid  bota- 
nist, bom  near  Hamilton  in  17:11,  died  tit  K.-w 
palace,  Feb.  1,  17".»3.  IIo  emigrati«d  to  Enjr- 
laad  in  17.'»4,  and  in  ITriSobtmned  the  maoMue- 
tnent  of  the  royal  botanical  garden  at  Kevv, 
wdin  1783  al-to  that  of  tlie  idcanuro  u'-irden. 
Tnder  hia  core  Kew  gardens  IxTatne  the  prin- 
fipal^ scene  of  botanical  culture  in  ilie  kingihun. 
in  1789  he  published  his  Ifortim  Keiretu<U  <;i 
voiii.  8vo),  m  which  fl,fi(H)  species  are  de- 
scribed. The  system  of  arrangetnent  adojited 
i»  the  Linmcan,  and  the  author  indicate"*  the 
oripn,  mtxlcof  culture,  and  the  epoch  of  intro- 
duction into  England,  of  eoch  epecica.  llo 


WHS  ns.V:»ted  in  thin  task  by  two  learned 
Swedes  I'r.  S<ilaii(ler  iin<l  Mr.  .Ion as  l)ryaiider. 
lie  was  KiK-ccedeil  iiv  his  son,  Wji.i.tAM  'I'owN- 
»<KSi)  AiToN.  who  retired  in  1K41,  and  died  in 
nt'eil  K4. 

AIT/MII,  LUiwe  van.  a  Dnfeh  lii.itorian, 
biirn  lit  liokkiun,  N'ov.  In,  Iiioo,  died  at  the 
H.-igne,  Fvb.  hiii'.t.  Mi*  great  work  la 
Z-iiitfii  riiK  Stmit  rii  Onrf";/  in  Eiitif  ointrfnt 
<h  Vfrtrniij'lf  Xi>lcrlitHiltit  (14  voU,  4to, 
1<''>7-"7I  i  7  Vols,  |i;il'.»-'7'2(.  It  isehi.  lly  vul- 
uable  on  account  ofilie  nunieron-<  ori^tud  doc- 
IlIlK•nt^  relcrritig  to  the  peri«i<i  U!'il-'i>s.  which 
it  contains.  .\it/ellia  wan  actively  elip  iged  in 
political  iilfairn.  and  iu  liis  lidtcr  years  wn» 
agent  of  the  llalisealic  lown^  at  the  Hague, 

Al\.  a  to\(  ii  of  southern  France,  department 
<if  Hou<>lies  t|t|.|{li6ne,  1-0  tn.  N.  of  Marseilles; 
poji.  in  iscr,,  2N,1,V>.  It  is  the  jce  of  mi  arch- 
lijslio)!,  and  poss4'ss<'S  n  nHis.-urn  iin*l  one  of  the 
iK-Ht  pro\  itieial  lil)raries  of  France,  eontainintf 
1nii,i»iio  voliuncH.  It  w  iLs  the  .V.jua- Se\li,-i.' of 
the  Hoiiiaiis,  («>  culled  on  account  of  its  tlier- 
tniil  springs  by  Sevtiiis  Calvinus,  who  T'lmxled 
it  after  u  vietury  achieved  thereover  the  < iaiil.H, 
15.  v.  Hetweiii  .\ix  and  ArlcH  is  the  but- 
tle tlehl  oei  wliicli  .Mariiis  gained  hl.H  t'reut  vic- 
tory over  the  l  eiltons  1{.  <".  The  eountfl 
of  iVownr'e  rnaiie  .\ix  their  cajiital.  The  town 
is  biinds<M[io,  iind  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
]>ronieniide.  The  ealliedr.il,  the  chw-k  tower 
ill  theiniirket  plnee,  I'ontaininx  a  curiotis  clock, 
and  the  hotel  tie  ville,  ure  tine  sjieciiiii'ns  of 
t;iiildle-aL'e  archite<  ture.  The  mineral  baths 
lire  but  little  fre.|ueiiled  ;  fliev  are  inipp  gnatiil 
with  sulpliiir,  and  ale  ajiiil  io  soften  aud  im- 
prove the  i-kin. 

AIX-LM'Hii>IXLC  <(;er.  A.,fht,i\  a  town  of 
Hhenish  P^ll^.il^  capital  of  the  adniiui-lrativo 
district  >if  the  same  name,  4-")  in,  by  railw  ay  W. 
S.  \V.  of  (.'ologiic;  pop.  in  ls71.  74.'i.0«.  It  ia 
pica.inntly  siniaii..!  on  rising  tToiind.  is  n  cen- 
tra- fur  I{heni..|i  iinliistry,  and  is  the  foeu'i  of  an 
iiii[>ortMnt  11.1  of  railways  eonnecling  Helgiuiu, 
Holland,  nnil  (Jeriiiaiiy.  The  iiniiual  export  of 
cloth  to  t-'ie  rnileil  States  nmoiml..*  to  about 
^ I, olid, firm.  The  .Aaeheii-Miinich  tire  insur- 
.■illr  e  company  nii<l  the  savin^.'s  liaiik  are  tlio 
;.'re;itcst  enterprises  of  f!io  kind  in  (leriiiany. 
The  \  able  of  mineral  products  furni*hcil  by  one 
of  the  ioinl-stiM'k  eompanii  s  amounted  In  isr/j 
to  '.'.  I'.M.i""'  thalcrs.  Hailro.id  iron  i>  manu- 
factureil  to  a  very  larue  amount,  and  there  are 
.■d«o  tloiirishing  ninnufactiires  of  woollens,  silks, 
hosiery.  shiittK  buttons,  cloekn.  jiins,  railway 
Mild  other  ciirriaKes,  t<il>ai  <'0.  alhl  cigari*.  X 
pidytecliiiie  sehtiol  for  tlie  Kliehish  ]»rovinCea 
ami  for  Westpiiaiiii  was  op,.ni'<l  Oi-|.  Ii».  |s7o. 
The  tow  n  is  liiOKlsornely  built,  and  contains  a 
line  (iothie  tnwn  hoiiK',  atid  a  iK-autilill  catlio- 
dnil.  iti  whieh  is  the  tomb  of  ("hurleinagne, 
whomndc  thiji  his  favtirile  residence.  \  en]. 
Icftion  of  fatuous  relies,  prexer.ted  to  Charle- 
magne by  till'  patrlareh  of  >Terus.-dem  and  llii» 
•  aliph  liaroiin-al  Uanliiil.  is  kept  in  a  tower  at 
the  west  4'nd  of  the  cathedra],  and  expo-k-d  to 
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public  view  once  in  seven  yearn,    Until  1558 
kU  the  Gi'nuan  emperors  were  crowned  hero, 
and  llieir  portniiu,   to^ftliier  with  Charl©- 
laaiprne's  chair  and  innny  other  inierestinf;  his- 
torical memorials,  are  itrencrvod  eitlier  in  the 
cathetlral  or  iu  the  town  hall.    The  imperial 
insignia  were  retnoviMl  to  Vienna  iu  17'JiJ. 
The  burghers  eiyojeil  rare  exemptions  and 
privilejtea  until  the  refonniition,  which  woa 
warmly  eiipouscd  hy  the  citizenx.    After  des- 
perate contests,  however,  the  Catholics,  with 
the  aid  of  Spanish  soldiery  tn>m  the  Nether- 
landa,  supprcased  Protestantism,  luid  tlie  priv- 
ileges were  taken  away  from  the  city.  The 
population  is  now  C'utliolic,  excepting  about 
8,000  ProU-stonU  and  400  Jew*.    A  magnifi- 
cent monument  in  commemnrnti<m  of  the  war- 
riors of  lB(t«5,  by  Friedricii  Drake,  w^hs  inaugu- 
rated in  1872.— Aix-la-t'h;ipille  is  renowned 
for  its  mineral  baths,  whidi  were  known  to 
the  RomiuiH,  by  whom  the  place  was  calle«l 
Aquisgranum,  either  tVotu  an  epithet  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  thermid  springs  were  sjicred,  or  fnnn 
i^evenis  (iranius,  a  Roman  commander  itbout 
A.  I).  125.    The  waters  contain  sulphur,  and 
have  a  heat  of  131   F.    They  are  very  benefi- 
cial in  skin  and  pnnJytic  atrecticum.    In  the 
suburb  of  Korcette  (Uurtscheid)  there  iire  also 
aprings,  botii  hot  laid  ci>ld,  which  ure  not  im- 
pregnated with  8ul]>liur.— Trtal)  tf,  IO«K.  At 
Uic  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  ICtiS,  Louis 
XIV.,  his »on-in-iaw,  luwerlinga  claim  to  parts 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  right  of  his  wife, 
Maria  Thereaa,  under  the  Brabant  laws  of  de- 
voluUiiii,  commenced  the  war  of  nU('cei>sion 
end  seized  the  pro\incu  of  Frnnche-C'oiiite, 
together  with  several  fort re»s»>!«  and  strongholds 
in  the  Ketherhuida.    The  Spaniards  were  una- 
ble to  make  liead  against  such  <'onuiiH«der»  as 
Conde  and  Turenne.  and  Ilolland,  idanncd  at 
the  progress  of  the  French,  conrlude<l  the  tri- 
ple alli;mce  w  ith  England  and  Sweden.  Louis 
accepted  mediation  in  prefi-rence  to  the  niter- 
native  of  luiiis,  and  a  congress  at  Aix-hi-Clm- 
iiello  ended  in  a  treaty,  May  2,  li".«H,  by  wliich 
Vranche-t'omte  was  restortnl  to  Sijain.  but  sev- 
eral of  the  strong  towns  in  the  N'etherland.s, 
including  Lille  and  Valenciennes,  were  retained 
by  France. — TrfUjf  of.  HlX.    The  .\iistriiiii 
war  of  Muceession  had  ari*i-n  frum  the  cluiiiis 
raised  by  several  (lerman  princes  in  opposition 
to  Mariu  Theresa,  who  siicceediHl  to  the  throne 
of  her  father,  Charle*  VI.,  in  virtue  of  the 
pragmati<^  sanction.    The  war  lasted  from  1T4<> 
to  1747,  and  almost  all  the  p<»wers  in  Euivjie 
Were  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other — Eng- 
land and  France  being,  n.s  usual,  opponent*. 
Tlie  preliminaries  were  siimed  in  .\priL  1748. 
and  ratified  in  October.    The  pragnuitic  sanc- 
tion was  renewed,  and  the  utiitim  quo  ante  hel- 
ium of  most  of  the  })arties  rcstori'<l.  Frederick 
the  (jreat  remained  in  possession  of  Sile-iii, 
which  he  had  conquered.    Austria  cede4l,  be- 
side!!, to  Sardinia,  snuie  portions  uf  the  Mila- 
nese territory;  and  to  rUilip,  the  brother  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  Purma,  Piacenza,  and  (iua^- 


talla.— The  C«|cma  tf  ilx-la-Cha]>Hlf  (IMf) 
was  held  for  the  puq>o«e  of  seltlini;  out- 
standing questions  incident  to  tbo  wari>  coaclnd- 
ed  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  It  was  ttteotial 
liy  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Ru««ia  siidtlw 
king  of  Prnstda  in  person,  and  by  the  rv|iiv- 
sentativcs  of  the  allied  power*.  Prince  Mett«^ 
nich.  Lord  Casilereagh.  the  duke  of  WcIliBt- 
ton.  Counts  llardenherg,  Hcmstorff,  NwMt- 
rode,  and  Capod'lstria.  France,  being  invitcJ 
to  c<M)|M!rate.  sent  the  duke  de  Richelica.  Hm 
conferences  reiiulted  in  declarations  by  iIm 
iwwers  confirmatory  of  the  principle*  ofth* 
tioly  alliance,  in  a  circular  to  that  effect  to  (0 
the  minor  courts  of  Europe,  and  in  frceiat 
Franco  from  the  allied  anny,  which  Lsd  re- 
mained in  that  countrj-  for  nearly  three  vmh 

AI\-LEi«-BiI.\H,orilx(anc.  Aijti(T  AlMrofm,  i 
.4.  Gr<tfinn<r,  i)T  A.  Ihimitiana),  a bathinft  plue  ' 
of  S.  E.  France,  in  the  department  of  SaToit, 
8  m.  N.  of  Chambi-ry;  pop.  in  lBfi6,  4.4;iii. 
The  waters  are  warm,  impregnated  with  «!■ 
phur.  and  have  a  tenipcruiure  of  from  112'  U>  I 
117'  F.    West  of  it  is  the  lake  of  BoorpeL 

AlZAin,  or  innl,  on  ancient  city  of  AiiaVi-J 
nor,  in  Phrygin,  tnentioned  by  Strabo,  bullii*-] 
toricully  unknown.  ItH  numerous  reniaji)*«t| 
Tchavdyr.  30  m.  S.  W.  of  Kuldeh,  have  b««»l 
de-scribeil  by  sevend  travellers  since  theirdi«*l 
covery  by  the  earl  of  AshbumLam  in  1834,| 
They  comprise  an  ancient  temple  of  Jupit' 
theatre,  stadium,  and  gymmusium.  Tlic  th 
trc  is  in  fine  prener\  ation.  Its  greatc<<l  dii 
Icr  wa«  185  fi-et,  and  the  auditorium  bai 
rows  of  marble  seats.  The  river  Khj 
(now  Adriinas)  rises  near  the  town  and  y* 
through  it,  and  was  spanned  by  two  I 
white  marble,  each  consisting  of  five  senifc 
htr  arches.  There  are  besides  many  to 
and  Roman  coins  and  inscriptions  have 
found. — See  Ilamiltim's  "  Res4>urches  in 
Minor,"  and  Sir  C.  Fellows's  "Asia  Minor.' 

UAfCIO,  caiutal  of  the  island  and  Fr 
depart  lucnt  of  Corsica,  a  seaport  on  tl« 
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cva<t,  in  Iftt.  41 '  55'  N.,  Ion.  8°  44' E. ;  pop.  in 
ISM,  14,508.  It  has  a  cathedral,  college,  mu- 
»t!m.  library,  botanical  garden,  naval  school, 
in<  lUro  irallery  presented  to  tho  town  by  Cardi- 
nal Fe^  )i.  and  fine  promenades.  It  u  much 
fre>}aented  in  winter  by  invalids  on  account  of 
iUROial  climate,  ami  is  connected  by  tsteamers 
wim  Marseilles  and  Nice.  The  largest  ships  can 
Kealon?  its  wharves,  but  the  harbor  is  dungor- 
oas  daring  the  i)revalence  of  southwest  winds. 
Wiae,  olive  oil,  and  fmits  are  the  chief  articles 
«f  trade.  It  in  tho  birthplace  of  Napoleon 
B^naparto.  and  the  house  in  which  he  was 
lorn  U  still  in  good  preservation. 

yiLO>,  or  Aljalwi,  a  town  of  .nncient  Pales- 
tirji-,  about  14  ni.  N.  E.  of  Jerusaleni,  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  but  also  spoken  of  as  be- 
k«|ing  to  Ephraim.  to  Benjatnin,  and  to  Ju- 
dih.  It  was  of  little  historical  importance,  and 
bchiefty  knovrn  as  the  place  near  which,  accord- 
ins:  to  the  narrative  originally  contained  in  the 
look  of  Jasher,  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to 
»;inil  still.   The  modem  town  is  called  Talo. 

UW,  an  extensive  tract  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Airica.  It  extends  from  Zanguebar  to  Cape 
Gwrdsflii,  about  10  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
wmthem  extremity  bein?  near  the  equator. 
The  S.  coast  is  s  iady  and  biirren ;  the  N.  is 
l»i{th,  especially  at  Cape  d'Orfiii  (Ras  Hofoon), 
»hirh  U  :i  Itlntt'  toward  the  sea,  backed  by 
loftr  mountains  of  singular  shape.  The  inhab- 
ittatsbdong  to  the  Eesah  or  Somauli  tribe. 
TSere  is  no  river  of  importance.  Ajan  was 
kttijwn  to  the  ancients,  and  culled  Azania. 
The  inhabitants  traded  with  the  Anilin  in  ivory, 
tortoi-o  --IkH.  iVc.,  and  were  under  Arab  con- 
tn)l;  auJ  Khaptum,  the  ca|>ital,  was  tho  fur- 
tb<r»t  point  to  the  south  known  to  tho  Greeks. 

Uli,  the  name  of  two  Greek  chiefs  in  tho 
Trojan  war,  distinguished  as  the  greater  and 
tke lesser.  The  greater  was  the  son  of  Tela- 
ooo,  kin?  of  Salami <.  and  third  in  direct  jnale 
dtsctni  ttom  Jupiter.  He  was  second  only  to 
Achilles  in  martial  prowess,  equal  to  him  in 
!it>njrtb,  bat  inferior  in  agility.  He  led  the 
iwcw  of  the  iSalaminians,  in  12  ships.  Hector 
MIM  before  the  Telamonian  Ajax  on  more 
tftjvn  rtne  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
A*  "ihe  -It-ath  of  Achilles,  the  arms  of  that  hero 
«>re  allotted  to  hfao  who  hiid  deserved  best  of 
^Greek-4.  Hut  two  advanced  dainn  to  this 
^wr,  the  greater  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  Tho 
w»«r  alleged  his  preSminenoe  u  a  warrfor, 
melatttr  ft-*  a  counsellor.  The  arms  were  ad- 
i  to  Ulysses.  Aiox  went  mad,  committed 
■oesses,  and  dew  himself.  Thb  eatas- 
whicli  \<  only  alluded  to  by  Homer, 
I  the  subjeet  of  tho  tragedy  of  Sophocles 
l*e  "  Ajax."  In  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses  is 
itod  an  descending  to  the  infernal  re- 
P«»  and  there  maldng  fraternal  overtures  to 
A)tx,  who  8tall»  awaj  withont  reply.  He  tras 
'[^shipped  in  Sahimis  as  its  tutelary  hero. — 
The  les^r,  son  of  Olleus,  king  of  the  Locriaas, 
^hom  h«  led  m  40  ships,  was  remarkable  for 
u«»wiftnew<tf  foot  Baring  ezdted  thean- 
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ger  of  the  gods,  they  raised  a  storm  against 
his  fleet  as  he  was  returning  home.  The  CHle- 
an  e8cai>ed  to  a  rock,  and  defied  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods,  whereupon  Neptune  cleft  the  rock 
with  his  trident,  and  threw  Ajax  into  the  sea. 
His  fate  is,  however,  variously  told  by  the 
poets.  According  to  some,  his  crime  was  tho 
violation  of  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  Miner- 
I  va,  at  the  sack  of  Troy. 

iJMEEE,  or  Ajnerf*  I.  A  non  -  regulation 
j  district  of  Riypootana,  subject  to  tho  lieutenant 
!  governor  of  the  Northwest  Province!<  of  Hen- 
gal,  between  lat.  25''  43'  and  2G-  42'  N.,  and 
Ion.  74°  22'  and  75°  83'  E. ;  areis  2,029  sn.  m. ; 
pop.  225,000,  m(»»tly  Hindoos.  The  N.  W. 
portion  is  occujjied  by  moontoins  connected 
with  the  Aravulli  nmge,  and  eontalns  mines 
of  carbonate  of  lea<l,  and  ores  of  manganese, 
copper,  and  iron.  Elsewhere  the  country  is 
sandy  and  nearly  leveL  The  only  river,  the 
Koree,  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  carbo- 
nate of  soda  that  the  water  is  undrinkable. 
IL  A  city,  capital  of  the  above  district,  sitaa- 
tcd  on  tlie  glope  of  a  rockv  basin  in  lat.  26° 
2U'  N.,  Ion.  74^  43'  E.,  22u'm.  b.  W.  of  Del- 
hi ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  Is  an  andent  caty, 
with  stone  walls  and  tine  gateway'^,  spacious 
houses,  numerous  temples,  and  a  ruined  palace 
of  Shah  Jehan.  A  large  artifieial  lake  sop- 
jilif-;  it  with  water  It  has  an  annual  fair  and 
pilgrimage  in  honor  of  a  Mussuhnan  saint 
called  K  way  ah,  who  is  supposed  on  these  occa- 
sions to  work  extraordinary  miracles.  In  the 
Kith  century  it  was  the  chief  place  of  one  of 
Akbar's  richest  provinces.  The  British  took  it 
from  the  Sindia  family  in  1817. 

AJLABAUytt  fortified  village  of  Arabia,  situated 
in  an  extensive  date  grove,  or  oasis,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah.  It 
is  believed  to  occupy  the  8it€  of  either  tho 
Scriptural  Elath  (the  .^ana  of  the  Greeks)  or 
Eziongeber.  f^^ee  Ei..\Tn.) — Gnlf  of  (the  .Ela- 
nitic  gulf  of  the  ancients),  an  inlet  of  the  Ked 
sea,  about  19  m.  wide,  forming  its  N.  E.  arm 
af^cr  its  bifurcation,  lat.  28°  N.  It  extend-^  in 
a  N.  E.  direction  to  lat.  29°  32'  N.,  bounding 
the  moantainoQS  peninsda  of  Sinid  on  tho  £. 

AUAR,  or  .4kbrr,  Jrlal-fd-IVrn  Mobamaied,  the 
greatest  of  all  tho  Mogid  emperors  of  Hindo-. 
Stan,  bom  Oct.  14^  1542,  died  in  September, 
1005,  after  reigning  half  a  century.  At  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Delhi,  on  tho 
death  of  his  father  Hnmayun,  his  dominions 
embraced  but  three  provinces;  in  tho  40th 
year  of  his  reign  they  numbered  15,  embracing 
the  whole  of  Hindostan  7i  of  the  Decoan. 
Akbar  was  tolerant  of  all  fonns  of  religious 
belief,  and  invited  Portuguese  missionaries  from 
Goa  to  give  him  an  aeeoant  of  Christianity, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  adopt.  He  dimin- 
ished the  cruel  and  oppressive  taxes  laid  oa  his 
Hindoo  subjects,  refwmed  the  administration 
of  the  revenue.  ])romoted  commerce,  and  im- 
proved the  roads  of  tho  empire.  Ho  encour- 
aged learnbg  and  literatora,  and  instituted 
sdiodls  in  all  parts  of  his  empire.  fliahisUny 
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was  written  in  Persian  by  his  vizier,  AUnl 
FazI,  under  tLc>  title  Ak/fur  Xatiuh,  partly 
trannlntctl  Into  En^lihli  ("A.veeu  Akiwry,  or 
tlie  In:ititutej»  uf  Akber/'  H  vols.  4to,  Calcutta, 
l"8;i-"(;,  and  London,  1800). 

iKEXSlUE,  Ikrk,  an  £u).'liiili  ]>Iiy8itian  and 
poet,  lH>rn  in  Newc««tle-u|M>n-T.vne,  Nov.  fl, 
17:21.  died  in  London,  June  23,  177U.  lie  was 
tliL<  (ton  of  a  butclier,  and  wn*  ii^ured  for  life 
when  very  youn^  by  Lis  tktUer'x  eletiver  fiJlinj; 
npon  liirn.  lie  was  ediicatv'd  for  a  I'reitby- 
tcrian  clcnryman,  betrinnin):  liis  stndica  at  an 
ncadeiuy  in  NewraHtlo,  and  continuing  tliem  at 
tiic  univer.iity  of  Edinburgh.  While  here  lie 
decided  to  become  a  pliysifian,  and  devoted 
the  last  two  years  of  lii:j  cuurM  to  niedieal  edn- 
cation.  In  1742  ho  went  to  Lcyden,  where  ho 
took  his  dettree  of  M.  I>.  in  May,  1744.  Just 
before  this  he  had  ]>ubli»hed  in  London  his 
|>oeui  "The  Pleasures  of  Iniafrination."  Even 
at  an  earlier  ajro  he  hud  written  verses  tor 
magazines.  The  "  Pleasures  of  linaginution  " 
achieved  immediate  and  marked  success.  It 
was  especially  praised  by  Popo.  Akensido 
praotisetl  first  at  Northampton,  but  afterward 
went  to  London,  lie  was  at  this  time  assisted 
by  a  friend,  Jereniiuh  Dyson,  a  lord  of  the 
treasury,  who  gave  liitn  an  allowimcre  of  £:iOU 
n  year  until  his  [irnctice  t<lioiild  8up|Hirt  him. 
He  wosnuKle  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  surgeons 
and  a  physician  to  the  <(ueen,  but  attainiHl  no 
great  succeiui  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  his  pro- 
fession. IJesides  tlie  "  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion," his  greatest  work,  ho  wrote  several  mi- 
nor poems,  and  a  largo  number  of  professional 
pamphlets  and  eiwavs. 

IkEKBUU,  Jchai  David,  a  Swedish  philolo- 
gist, especially  skilled  in  oriental  longujiges, 
born  in  17(iO,  died  in  Home  in  KHI!).  When  a 
young  man  he  was  made  an  atti)ch{'  of  the 
Swe<lish  embassy  to  Constantinojde,  where  ho 
found  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
Turkish.  In  I7i>5  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
ettilm>sy,  but  in  171>7  devote«l  himself  to  study 
for  a  time,  and  for  this  visited  liottingen  in  180O. 
In  180-2  he  was  apiH)inted  secretary  of  the  em- 
liassy  at  the  Hague,  and  in  charge  d'alfaires 
lit  Pari*.  'While  in  Paris  he  found  some  Cop- 
tic MSS.  in  the  national  library,  and  disi-overed 
the  key  to  the  unknown  character  in  which 
tlu-y  were  written.  In  1804  he  left  the  i>wo- 
dish  service  and  went  to  Rome,  where  the 
duchess  of  Devonsiiire  and  others  gave  him 
tho  means  of  pursuing  his  studies  during  the 
reinnimler  of  his  life.  His  works  relate  ciiielly 
to  oriental  inscriptions. 

A&EE)U.>',  or  ikjrnun  (Gr.  ifonknHron ; 
nnc.  Tijrti*),  a  town  in  Bessarabia,  on  tho  estu- 
ary of  the  Dniester,  nejir  its  mouth  in  the 
Black  sea.  and  35  m.  S.  \V.  of  (.)dessa  ;  pop.  in 
1869,  2£»,873.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  crowned  by  a  citadel,  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  salt.  Tho 
interior,  in  general,  has  a  Turkish  aspect. 
The  popniution,  about  half  Europeans,  is  great- 
ly mixed.    Akennun  is  tho  capital  of  a  dis- 


tnct  of  the  same  name,  wliich  has  21  Genaac 
.settlements. 

ikUtS,  B««iaHli  Paal,  an  American  sculptor, 
bom  in  Saccarappa,  near  Portland,  Me.,  Jnlr 
10,  1825,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  21,  im. 
At  the  ago  of  18  ho  went  to  Portland.  After 
working  for  some  time  in  a  printing  otIic«,  Le 
I  was  induced  to  study  sculpture.  In  1849  be 
opened  a  studio  in  Portland,  and  during  th« 
next  two  years  modelled  busts  of  Henry  HV. 
Ixingfellow  and  other*.  In  1851-2  he  xiiitvti 
I  Italy,  and  upon  returning  to  Portland  modelled 
I  a  Btatuo  of  *'  liemamin  in  Egy^tt,''  which  va 
exhibited  at  tho  New  York  crystal  palace  in 
1853.  In  January,  ISab,  he  Niiled  again  I'w 
Europe,  and  during  a  residence  of  tliree  y*ar* 
I  in  Rome  produced  tho  best  of  his  works,  "Uui 
and  tho  Lion,"  a  statue  of  St,  Elirabeth  of 
Hungary  (of  which  thi-ee  repetitions  in  marble 
were  «xeeuted),  the  "Dead  Pearl  Diver," ci- 
hibitod  in  the  United  States,  and  an  ideal  Lend 
of  Milton.  The  last  two  works  ore  elalMirale- 
ly  describeil  in  Hawthorne's  '•  Marble  Faun." 
After  returning  to  America  in  impaired  health, 
in  1850  he  revisited  Home,  returned  houie  h 
18(M>,  and  lived  in  Portland  and  Philadelphia. 

ikHlLr/llLn.  AkhilzlLh,  Atkalzik,  or  Akk}iikkl, 
a  strongly  fnrtitii'd  town  of  Trttnsc4iuc-a.-iiiD 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kutais,  on  an  »i- 
I  ttuent  of  tho  Kur,  about  95  m.  W.  of  Tlfli^ ;  pop. 

in  1869,  11,01('>,  two  thirds  Armenians.  It  b&» 
I  a  castle,  a  tine  moH|Ue  containing  a  rich  orieQ- 
tal  library,  several  churches,  and  a  synagiigae, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  (.ireek  archbishopric.  It '» 
situated  in  an  elevated  valley,  in  an  Anncni^ 
district  which  was  ceded  by  the  Porto  to  I'ts- 
sia  in  the  peace  of  Adrianoplo  (1829). 

AKIII.S8A&,  or  Ek'HIisar  (anc.  Thi/atira\  s 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  tlie  eyalet  of  Aidin.  •>* 
ra.  N.  E.  of  Smyrna;  pop.  aliout  12.000.  It  ii 
built  on  somcwlmt  elevated  ground,  and  con- 
tiins  about  l,<)iiO  Turkish,  dOU  Greek,  and  £^ 
Aimenian  dwellings. 

AKHLAT,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tarkey,  in  the 
eyalet  of  Van.  at  the  base  of  the  Sipan  Dagh, 
on  tho  W.  shore  of  Lake  Van ;  pop.  aUxJl 
5,000.  Near  it  are  the  magniticent  ruin»  of  «n 
ancient  residence  of  the  ArmeniuD  kings.  It  i* 
tlie  see  of  an  Armenian  bislK>p. 

A&imBlLA,  or  Arktyrkt,  n  town  of  RnsKia.  in 
Uio  government  and  60  m.  AV.  N.  \V.  of  Khar- 
kov; jton.  in  186(5,  17,544.  It  is  situated  en 
three  lakes,  has  many  manufactures,  and  ttn 
churche.s,  one  of  which  attracts  numerous  pil- 
grims by  a  miraculous  initigo  of  the  Virgin. 

iklBA  BO  JOSEPH,  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the 
early  jiart  of  the  2d  century,  one  of  the  prim-i- 
iial  fathers  of  the  Jtlishna  A  native  of  Syria, 
he  travelled  in  Arabia,  (Jniil,  Cyrenc.  Egyj't. 
an<l  oUier  countries,  and  became  the  most  emi- 
nent teacher  of  his  time  and  people.  Ilavin); 
j  warmly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  insurrection 
j  under  Bar  Cokhel>a  against  the  Romans,  Le 
Was  captured  and  executed  about  135. 

AkJIOLLKSK,  a  province  of  Siberia,  organized 
I  by  a  ukase  of  Oct.  21  Oiw.  2).  1868.    It  ii 
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composed  of  Koktcbetav,  Atbagsor,  and  Akmo- 
liaak  (three     the  Ave  diBtariets  into  whieh  the 

Und  of  the  SilM;ri:m  Kirprhiz  was  formerly 
divided),  of  five  districts  and  part  of  a  sixth 
of  the  Biboiaa  Oowiiwhi,  and  of  the  towns  of 
(>in->k  an«l  I'ctropuvlovik,  Capital,  Akmolinsk, 
■iw  m.  ti.  W.  ut  Oinskj  founded  bjr  the  Kus- 
Mu  in  1862 ;  ]>oi).  in  1867,  4^800.  The  prov- 
ince  remains  under  the  governor  general  <rf 
Western  Liberia. 

AUOff,  a  dtjr  and  the  eapital  of  Sornmit 
eoon^,  Ohio.  .*]()  m.  S.  of  Cleveland,  nt  tla- 
ionction  of  the  Ohio  and  £rie  and  Ohio  and 
nansTlvania  canals,  and  at  the  interBection  of 
tLe  Athintic  and  (Irt-at  Wr-tcrn  nnd  the  Cleve- 
iiod^Mt  Vomoo,  and  Delaware  railways;  pop. 
IB  IMO,  8,477;  in  1870,  10,000.  The  canals 
and  the  Little  Cuyaliofra  river  furnisli  ample 
vater  power  for  numerous  milla,  factories  and 
otter  mechanical  estahfishmente.  The  chief 
irticlea  of  uiaimfacturo  are  flour  and  woollen 
goods.  There  is  also  a  steam  engine  iactor  j,  a 
bliBtftamaGe,  a  ndneral  pidnt  miH,  a  card  man- 
■fcctory,  and  an  extensive  stove  manufactory. 
The  town  is  400  feet  above  the  lake,  being  the 
most  elcTated  ground  on  the  line  of  the  canal 
!itwe*;n  Lake  Erie  and  tlie  Ohio  river.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  iuunense  beds  of  Ohio 
njneral  fire-proof  paint  are  foond,  and  ezport- 
e<I  to  everv  jtart  ot  the  country.  Akron  was 
first  settled  in  1826. 

IMBBBOL  (the  White  City),  a  town  in  the 
eyalet  t>f  Karanian,  in  Asia  5linor,  about  5  m. 
S.  of  a  laku  uf  the  same  name,  and  65  m.  N.  W. 
of  Eonieh  ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  pasha,  ana  a  station  of  considerable  iin- 
portanoe  on  the  caravan  route  between  Con- 
■tantmople  and  Syria.  It  carries  on  an  exten- 
are  trade,  and  manufactures  carpets,  &c.  Ak- 
Shohr  is  the  Philomeliuui  of  the  ancient  geog- 
raphy Strabo,  and  near  it  the  German  emperor 
Frederick  I,  fought  a  battle  with  the  Seljuks 
in  IVJO.  It  wai!  afterward  called  Aksiari. 
Here  also  the  sultan  Biyazet  I.,  who  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  fortified  camp  of  Tamerlane, 
died  in  March,  1403. 

AKSt,  or  Oksif  a  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing town  of  East  Turkistan,  about  250  m. 
N.  E.  of  Cashgar ;  pop,  estimated  at  about 
60,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the 
terminna  of  a  road  leading  across  the  Thian 
Shan  mountains  to  the  Sungarian  district  of 
Hi,  with  which  it  lias  an  extensive  trade.  Rus- 
sian, Tartar,  and  Chinese  caravana  hwe  cflect 
tbdr  exchanges  nnd  there  are  famous  manufac- 
toroi  of  a  sort  of  unglazed  cotton  cloth  called 
f>'M«,  ehiborate  aaddlery  of  deer  skin,  and  jew- 
elled and  jasp«?r  ornaments.  While  East  Tur- 
kistan was  under  Chinese  rule,  the  city  ha<l  a 
Chinese  ganiaOD  of  2,000  or  8,00U  men.  The 
inhabitants  arc  industrious  and  hospitable. 
Aksn  was  the  cauital  of  the  kings  of  Oashgar 
uad  Yarkand.  In  ITlfi  it  was  nearly  de- 
•tfoyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  it  was  swept  by  a 
ftcthat  in  wnieh  8,000  penona  periahea. 


A&TAB,  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Araean,  ritaated  in  lat  90* 

X.,  Ion.  9-2°  54'  E.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
ishmd  of  Akyab,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aracan 
river,  60  m.  8.  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Aracan, 
the  former  cai»ital :  poji.  in  1864^15,512.  Its 
origin  dates  from  162G.  The  honses  are  built 
chiefly  of  bamboo;  the  streets  are  broad ;  there 
are  several  pnldic  buildings  and  barracks,  bo- 
sides  the  British  government  bouse.  It  is  a 
free  port,  opiam  being  tiie  only  article  flnt»)ect 
to  duty.  The  harbor  is  safe,  and  the  coasting 
and  foreign  trade  extremely  active.  It  is  an 
important  Protestant  missionary  station. 

AL,  il,  or  il  (improperly  pronounced  hy  those 
of  other  nations  elh  the  Arabic  definite  article, 
and  indeed  the  only  article  in  use  in  the  Arabic 
l.angiiage,  words  indefinitely  n^ed  standing 
alone,  as  yad,  a  hand,  al  or  il  yad^  the  hand. 
When  this  article  stands  before  a  lingual  or 
dental  (of  which  tliere  are  in  Aral»ic  i:^,  called 
*/tanui)t  the  sound  of  the  letter  /  (lam)  is  drt^ 
ped  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  and  the  initial 
dental  or  lingual  takes  a  double  sound ;  thus, 
il  ihamt^  the  sun,  is  uronounoed  ish  alutmt. 
When  the  wwd  preceoing  the  article  ends  in 
a  long  vowel,  a  imxla  (marked  thus  ~)  is 

E laced  over  the  a  {fll\f  \y  indicating  that  it  is  to 
e  dropped  in  pronnnciatiim,  and  the  I  Joined 
to  the  vowel  sound.  Thna^  Abn  il  Fed*  ia 
pronoimced  Abulfeda. 

ALABAMA  (Indian,  ** Here  ire  rest'*),  one  of 
the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union,  sit- 
uated between  hit.  30'  10'  and  85°  N.,  and  Ion. 
84*  B8'  and  88*  80*  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee, E.  by  Georgia  and  Florid.a,  S.  by  Flor- 
ida and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi; ai'ea,  50,722  sq.  m.  Alabama  is  divided 
into  Go  counties,  viz. :  Autauga,  Baker,  Bald- 
win, Barbour,  Bibb,  Blount,  Bullock,  Butler, 
Calhoun,  Chambers,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Clarke, 
Clay,  Cleburne,  Coffee,  Cidbert,  Conecuh, 
Coosa,  Conngton,  Crenshaw,  Dale,  Dallas, 
De  Kalb,  Elmore,  Escambia,  Etowah,  Fayette, 
Franklin,  Geneva,  Greene,  Hale,  Henry,  Jack- 
son, Jefierson,  Laudenlale,  Lawrence,  Lee, 
Limestone,  Lowndes,  Macon,  Madison,  Ma- 
rengo, Marion,  Marshall,  Mohile,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Morgan,  Perry,  i'ickens,  Pike, 
Randolph,  liussell,  Sanford,  Shelby,  St  Clair, 
Somter,  TaUadega,  Tallapoosa,  Tnaoaloosa, 
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Walker,  Washinjjrton,  Wilcox,  and  Wfnrton. 
There  are  eight  cities  in  the  state.  Mobile,  on 
the  Mobile  river,  near  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  h  the  first  in  size  and  com- 
mercial importimoe,  having  a  population  in 
1870  of  32,034.  It  i><  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ports  on  the  }^ulf  of  Mexico,  being  the 
natural  ontkt  for  8.  Alabama  and  8.  £.  Mis- 
nissippi,  and  ranks  next  to  New  Orleans  and 
Havnnnali  in  extent  of  cotton  exports.  The 
other  cities  are  Montgomery,  the  capital,  on 
the  Alabama  river  (pop.  10,588),  Selma  (0,484), 
Hunts\ille  (4,907),  Eufanla  (8,18.")),  Talladega 
(1,933),  Tuscaloosa  (I,fi89),  and  Tuscumbia 
(1,214).  The  more  important  towns  are  Green- 
ville (pop.  2,856),  Marion  (2,04(5),  Florence 
(2,003),  Grantville  (1,761),  Greensboro  (l,7r.O), 
Union  Springs  (1,466),  La  Fayette  (1,882), 
PrattvUle  (1,846),  Wetnmpka  (1,187),  Auburn 
(1.016),  anu  Athens,  Jacksonville,  and  Decatur, 
irlth  populations  less  than  1,000.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  population  of  the  state  at 
Moh  oeonifl  since  its  admiBsion  into  the  Union: 
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In  1860  the  total  population  was  040,244, 
classified  as  follows :  whites  522.790,  of  whom 
257,337  were  males  and  2(w).402  females;  col- 
ored, 423,445.  of  w  1m. Ill  200.505  were  males 
and  210,940  female-.  By  the  federal  census  of 
1870,  Alabama  rank.s  10th  in  population  among 
the  states.  Of  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants, 
987,030  are  native  and  9,902  foreiL'n  born;  of 
the  former,  744,146  were  born  in  the  state. 
The  gain  in  the  total  population  during  the  de- 
cade between  1800  and  1870  was  8*40  per  rent. 
There  was  a  gain  of  8*02  per  cent,  in  the  col- 
ored population,  but  a  loss  of  0*98  in  the  white. 
The  etfect  of  emancipation,  by  addin?  the  two 
fifths  of  the  slave  population  formerly  ex- 
cluded from  the  ba^  of  representation,  has 
been  to  add  23 '40  per  cent,  to  the  repre-jcnta- 
tive  i>opulation,  of  which  the  total  gain  has 
l>een  20-17  per  cent.  The  whole  number  of 
male  citizens  21  years  of  age  and  upward  is 
202,182.  The  number  of  Indians  is  98.  In 
I860  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  nn- 
known  causes  was  1,008,  or  16-07  per  cent.; 
in  1870,  730,  or  7*21  per  cent.— The  Alleghany 
mountains  exhaust  themselves  in  N.  K  Ala* 
bamn,  renderinir  that  portion  of  the  state  uneven 
and  broken,  though  the  elevation  is  nowhere 
very  great.  The  range  extends  W.  with  a  slight 
hvm]  to  tile  S.,  and  forms  tlie  dividintr  line  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Tennes.see  and  the  other 
rivers  of  Alabama,  all  of  the  latter  ultimately 
flowing  sontliward  into  the  jmlf  of  Mexico. 
From  this  range  the  face  of  the  country  slopes 
to  the  8.,  and  is  somewhat  uneven  as  far  as 
the  centre  of  the  state,  where  we  find  rolling 


CWes,  pine  barrens,  and  very  fertile  allunal 
toms.  The  extreme  southern  portion  of  the 
state  is  flat,  and  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. — Alabama  may 
be  divided  into  five  regions,  viz. :  the  timbir 
region,  containing  11,000  sq.  m.t  the  cotton 
region,  11,500;  the  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing region,  8,700;  the  minerjil  region^ 
15,200;  and  the  stock  and  agncnltural  region, 
4,822.    The  timber  region,  bordering  on  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida,  extends  across  (he 
S.  portion  of  the  state  and  40  ni.  X.  from  the 
Florida  line.  This  section,  covered  with  forest** 
of  long  leaf  yellow  j.ine,  yields  excellent  tim- 
ber, tar,  pitch,  and  turpt-ntine.    Tlie  state  also 
prtnluces  in  abundance  dillcroiit  varii-tios  of 
oak,  bald  and  black  cypress,  the  tiinl>er  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  durability,  sweet 
and  black  gum,  poplar,  asli,  a\  alnut,  hickory, 
locust,  chestnut,  red  and  white  ce<lar.  dog- 
woc^d,  maple,  and  elm.    Groves  of  cedar  of 
great  height  abound  in  the  canebrakes  of  Ma- 
rengo and  Greene  counties.  Below  the  8Sd 
parallel  commences  the  lone  moss  region. 
This  moss,  which  hangs  in  fe.-toons  from  the 
trees  so  extensively  as  to  darium  the  for- 
est, is  much  used  fi>r  mattresses.     Tlie  cot- 
ton region  joins  the  timber  region  on  the 
north,  and  has  a  width  of  about  102  m.  un  tho 
W.  and  00  m.  on  the  E.  line  of  the  state.  Thi* 
belt  of  land,  interspersed  with  large  prairie.s. 
with  an  unsurpassed  climate  and  having  a  stitl" 
'  black  soil,  remarkably  rich,  and  from  2  to  '2<i 
'  feet  deeji,  is  consideretl  one  of  the  nio^t  tVrtile 
and  healthy  agricultural  tracts  in  tin-  Si  uth. 
>  The  land  will  produce  from  50  to  0(i  bu^hl•ls  i»f 
I  corn  or  800  to  900  pounds  of  S4.'ed  cotton  |'er 
I  acre.    Immediately  N.  of  the  cotton  region 
lies  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing'  dis- 
trict, extending  E.  and  W.  across  the  state,  and 
I  having  an  average  breadth  of  about  86  m. 
•  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  liut  there  arc  nn- 
merous  streams  atiording  water  power.  The 
mineral  region  occupies  the  N.  £.  comer  of 
the  state,  extendiiiix  S.  W.  about  100  m.,  and 
has  an  average  width  of  about  80  m.  White 
marble  of  remarkable  f  rilliiuacjr,  eoapetone^ 
flagstones,  graphite  or  plumbago,  and  granite 
of  good  quality  are  obtained  here.    In  this 
region  are  three  distinct  coal  fields,  covering 
an  are.a  of  4.000  sq.  m.,  and  containing  bitu- 
minous coal  in  beds  from  1  to  8  feet  thick. 
Near  theee  coal  fields  are  extendve  bed.s  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  and  iron  ore  j>r(Klucing 
from  30  to  68  j)er  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  lied 
and  other  ochres  are  found ;  galena  and  man- 
ganese exist  in  the  limestone  fonnation*.  The 
stock  and  agricultural  region  occupies  the  X. 
W.  portion  of  the  state;  its  prodnctions  are 
cotton,  com,  grain,  gra]»es.  and  stock. — Ala- 
bama has  only  about  00  m.  of  seacoa.^  ex- 
tending from  Perdido  to  theW.  line  of  the 
state,  a  largo  portion  of  the  S.  boundary  king 
cut  off  from  the  gulf  by  an  intervening  strip  of 
Florida.  MohOe  bar,  the  great  outlet  to  tbe 
navignhle  waters  of  the  atatCi  ia  the  largest 
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tni  finc-rt  on  tlie  ^ilf,  being  30  in.  In  lun^tli 
Ui<l  from  3  to  18  in.  in  breadttt,  with  22  foet  (if 
water  at  the  main  entrance  at  low  tide;  but 
tbc  i-hunnci  fur  lU  m.  below  Mobile  i»  not  more 
tlian  8  or  9  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  Pcrdido  bay 
i*  of  blifrbt  iiii|HirUinrc.  About  two  third*  of 
the  counties  of  the  8tate  are  b<>ande<l  or  inter- 
lecrod  br  navigable  rivers  the  principal  of 
vhioh  are  tlie  Mobile,  ALibuma,  Tombigbee, 
Ciiatlahoochee,  Coosji,  and  Teunes-tee,  The 
lii>t  naiuod  comes  in  ut  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the 
date,  and  tukiu;;  a  circular  sweep  southward 
fi)irt  out  at  the  N.  W.  corner,  and  empties  into 
the  Ohio  at  I'aducali,  Ky.  Its  continuous  nav- 
igation is  interrupted  by  Muscle  Shoals,  nenr 
Florence.  The  irreat  river  of  the  state  is  the 
Mobile,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  tlio  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee  about  50  m.  aliove  Mobile 
bay,  into  wLieh  it  ouiptieH  at  Mobile.  The 
Tuiubi^rliee  ri«e>i  in  N*.  E.  MiH!.ii(sippi,  and  is 
lUvijraMe  for  liitht-drautflit  steamers  to  Colum- 
bus, aliout  300  m.,  and  for  dat-boats  about  125 
ra.  furtlier.  The  lilaok  Warrior,  a  liraneh  of 
tLe  Tonib)(rbe<s  bus  its  source  in  N.  Alabama, 
empties  near  Demopulia,  and  is  navigrable  for 
rte.i[Qers  to  TuitcolooHii,  285  m.  from  Mobile. 
Durinjf  freNhetn  the  Black  Warrior  ut  Tusoa- 
liHiaa  rises  to  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  Alabama, 
which  is  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mobile,  is 
navipkble  tu  Montifinery,  about  320  ni.  The 
Couna,  a  branch  of  the  Alabama,  is  narifrable 
from  it*  mouth  to  Wetumpka,  and  from  Greens- 
port  to  Home,  Ga.,  altogether  IiVO  m.,  while  its 
course  between  Wetumpka  and  (ireenstwirt  for 
ISO  in.  is  oltt<lructe(l  by  shool.'^.  The  Chatta- 
LixKrheo,  a  large  river  rising  in  Georgia  and 
:»i]ptyin{;  into  Appalaohicola  bay,  forms  the 
enstern  boundary  of  Alabama  for  more  than 
100  m.  It  is  nbont  500  m.  long,  and  navigable 
to  liie  falls  at  Colnmbua,  Ga.,  800  m.  above  itn 
raauth.  Among  tlio  stnaller  rivers  are  the 
CooecuK,  emptying  into  the  Escambia;  the 
Pt-rdido,  emptying  into  Perdido  bay;  theChoc- 
tawbatebe«,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
name;  and  the  Cahuwba  and  Titllupooso,  afflu- 
ents of  the  Alabama.  The  attention  of  the 
general  government  and  the  states  interested 
has  been  directed  to  tlie  improvement  of  the 
TenDcssee  and  Coosa  riversn,  and  their  connec- 
tion by  a  canal,  in  order  to  form  an  outlet  for 
the  produce  of  the  northwestern  and  southern 
ctatett,  whicli  will  ]>i)ss<'«»  a<lvantage*  over  that 
by  llie  Mii^ist^ippi  river. — Among  the  natural 
curioTiities  are :  a  natural  bridge  in  Walker 
county;  Bladen  and  Blount  springs,  which  are 
the  resorta  of  health  and  pleasure  seekers ;  and 
the  mlphur  springs  of  Talladega  county.  The 
remains  of  various  mounds  and  roadw  have  been 
found  in  ditferent  part*  of  the  state,  of  which 
the  Indians  fonnerly  occupying  the  country 
fumiHli  no  traditions.  A  streani  of  water  imues 
from  a  largo  iiasure  in  the  limestone  rocks  at 
Toscumbia,  which  issai*!  to  discharge  125  hhds. 
of  water  per  minute,  forming  a  conxidcrable 
river  which  empties  into  the  TenneaiH'e.  The 
V.  £.  corner  of  the  state  abounds  in  wild, 


I  grand,  and  plctures-inc  scenery.    The  "Suck," 
n  mirtof  maelrttroin  in  the  Tennessee  river,  and  • 
Paint  Hock,  a  very  high  bluif  witli  tigures  rep- 
I  resenting  a  man's  fare,  are  objects  of  much 
curiosity. — The  climate  of  Alabama  is  hejilthy, 
except  on  the  low  river  bottoms,  where  the 
prevailing  diseaaws  are  intermittenl,  conge-ttive, 
and  bilious  fevers;  congestive  fevers  being  the 
most  futal.    According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
tbe  rate  of  mortality  was  about  one  death  to 
every  Wi  inhabitaut^.    Mobile,  in  its  early  his- 
tory, was  several  times  st-verely  ravaged  by 
yellow  fever.    In  the  elevate<l  portions  of  tha 
I  country  the  climate  is  delightlul,  the  heat  of 
I  summer  being  materially  mttigattxl  by  the  gulf 
I  broeies.    During  summer  the  mercury  ranges 
I  from  104°  to  00'  F. ;  in  November  and  tho 
I  winter  monthii,  from  82^  to  18° ;  and  in  bpringi 
,  from  KS"  to  22'.  The  mean  temperoture  of  the 
state  is  about  GS',  or  perhaps  »<jmething  less, 
'  and  tlio  mercury  seldom  rises  above  95 \  July 
is  the  hottest  mnnth  in  tho  year.   The  fall  of 
j  rain  for  1870  was  48  53  inches.    Very  little 
I  snow  fulls,  and  the  rivers  are  never  fW>zen  over, 
i  though  stagnant  water  is  somctimea  coveretl 
j  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice,   Fniit  trees  blosooin 
from  tho  1st  of  February  to  the  Ist  of  March, 
I  occonling  to  the  elevation.    In  tho  lower  por- 
tion of  tbe  country  there  is  almost  a  total  lack 
of  good  water,  while  that  found  in  tbe  higher 
regions  is  very  good.    In  many  parts  of  tho 
state  the  inhabitants  procure  their  water  from 
artc«ian  wells,  which  not  unfre<^nently  reach 
a  depth  of  1.<KI0  fc-et,  and  some  ot  them  throw 
up  water  in  sntlicient  quantity  to  turn  mills  and 
other  machinery. — The  soil  of  the  state  is  va- 
rious, but  mainly  pro*luctive.    In  the  southern 
part  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  siuuly  bar- 
rens, but  the  river  bottoms  ore  remarkably  Jcr- 
'  tile.    Some  portions  of  the  highlands  in  the 
north  are  not  worth  cultivating,  while  by  far 
the  greater  portion  is  very  excellent  land,  hav- 
ing a  productive  soil  of  variable  deptli,  resting 
on  a  limestone  IkkI.   By  its  great  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate,  Alabama  has  always  held  a 
high  rank  as  an  agricultural  state.  Agriculture 
forms  tho  ]>rin<-ipul  occupation  of  the  people, 
manufacturing  being  caiTied  on  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.    The  chief  productions  are  cotton 
and  Indian  corn,  though  other  graias  are  raised, 
as  are  also  sugar  cane  and  rice  on  the  bottom 
lands  in  the  extreme  south ;  and  tobacco  is  grown 
to  a  small  extent.    According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  are  4,982,340  acres  of  improved 
land  in  the  state,  and  9,491,270  of  unimproved, 
of  which  8,034, 71^  acres  are  w»Kxllan<i.  The 
o.'wesiH'd  value  of  real  estate  is  $1 17,22;i,043,  and 
of  personal  pro|HTty  $^J8,.'?oa,552 ;  true  value 
of  fdl  real  and  personal  projierty,  $201,855,841 ; 
cash  value  of  farms,  $i>7,o02.4;).'i ;  of  fanning 
implements  and  machinery,  (^9.25<>,101 ;  of  all 
live  stock,  #2<t,"77,2H7 ;  of  lioine  raanufacturoii, 
<11.0HH,720;  of  slanghtereil animals.  $4.55«,407; 
estimated  value  of  all  farm  pro^lucts  inrludini; 
lietteniients  and  additions  to  stock,  f  *3)>,532,810 ; 
total  amount  of  wojces  pidd  to  agricultural 
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)alM>reni  iliirin^  tlie  year,  inrln<Iin)r  value  of 
•  boanl,  $n,7i>l,lt)l.  The  productions  were 
423.312  bales  of  potton,  lfi,r.f.0,488  bushels  of 
Indian  com,  l,049,".tfiO  of  wheat,  IS.fiM  of  ryo, 
7ft7,7!53  of  oats,  ir)2,4.'50  of  peas  and  be«n^ 
157, 44n  of  Irish  and  l,S0C,2n4  of  Bweit  pota- 
toes, 222,943  Ibg.  of  rice,  151,Cr)7  of  tobacco, 
870,773  of  wool,  3,178,538  of  Initter.  21.0ft8 
of  wax,  3(>7.70«  of  lioncy,  10,553  tons  of  liar, 
and  lCi;,009  (rallons  of  cane  and  2fi  1,980  of 
Borpham  niolaiksc*.  There  were  78,902  horsca, 
75,W4  inuKs  and  a>wc9,  1*55,063  tnilch  cow.s, 
67,237  working  oxen,  248,043  other  cattle, 
234,007  sheep,  and  701,346  swine.  The  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  crtablishmentj*  in  the 
atato  wan  2,231,  emplojinft  ^5,713,007  capiUd, 
291  i<tcnni  enpnes  with  7.tU0  horse  power,  736 
water  wheel*  with  11,098  horse  power,  and 
8,349  hnnds,  receiving  ^2,211. 038  wiurc»  annu- 
ally. The  value  of  inat«riaU  used  in  1870  was 
f7,043,7»4,  and  of  j.roducta,  <;18,220,655.  Of 
the  nianufactorie<s  the  most  important  are  33 
for  ginning  cotton,  10  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goo^la,  3  for  cotton  thread  and  yam,  20 
for  the  manufacture  and  working  of  iron  In 
various  forms,  143  for  leather,  13  for  machine- 
ry. 284  lumber  mills,  and  013  flour  and  grist 
mills. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Alahama  nil 
centres  at  Mobile,  where  cotton  is  the  chief 
article  of  export,  though  considerable  qnnnti- 
ties  of  sawed  lumber  and  stavcA  are  shipped  to 
Cuba,  and  cedar  railroad  ties  to  the  northern 
atates.  The  exporta  to  foreign  countries  from 
Mobile  for  1870  wore  122,422.631,  of  whii  b 
$11,829,788  was  taken  in  American,  and 
$10,592,845  in  foreign  Iwttoms.  Tlic  imports 
for  the  same  jHtriod  were  $1,349,488,  of  which 
$101,499  came  in  American,  and  $1,187,994  in 
foreign  vessels.  The  cxport-s  of  cotton  were 
188.701  bales  (94,462,212  lbs.),  valued  at 
$22,370,498.  The  shipping  entering  Mobile 
from  foreign  ports  for  1870  was  40  American 
ves-sels,  17,472  tons  and  410  men.  and  65 
foreign  vessels,  52,777  tons  and  1.320  men. 
The  clearances  for  foreign  jwrts  in  the  smne 
time  were  77  American  ve»^els,  42,003  tons  and 
889  men,  and  51  foreign  vefsela,  37,075  tons 
and  976  men.  The  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels belonging  at  Mobile  in  1870  was  216,  with 
a  tonnage  of  19,748.  During  the  year  11  ves- 
sels, with  a  total  tonnage  of  548,  were  built. — 
In  1871  there  were  1,490  miles  of  railroad 
— main  and  side  track — completed  in  Ala- 
bama, with  an  aggregate  nsHessed  value  of 
$25,943,052  59,  as  sliown  in  the  atljoined  table. 
The  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  connects  the 
latter  city  with  Meridian,  Miss.,  by  way  of 
Tuscaloosa,  and  when  corajilete*!  will  aflor<l 
the  most  4lirert  comnmnicntion  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  through  East  Tennes- 
see. The  Memphis  and  Charleston  extends 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
nects the  Mississippi  river  with  the  Atlantic. 
.The  Mobile  and  Montgomery  extends  from 
Tcnsa",  near  Mobile,  with  which  it  is  coimect- 
ed  by  hteamlMtats,  to  MuDtgornery,  connecting 
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at  Pollard  with  the  Mobile  and  Girard  miA, 
which  is  intendeil  to  secure  direct  commoniira- 
tion  between  Columbus  tJa.,  and  Mobile.  Ron- 
ning  easterly  from  Montgomery  is  the  Mont- 
gomery and  Eufaula,  which  will  nltimalely 
form  a  part  of  a  line  to  Hmnswick  on  the 
Georgia  seaboar^l.  The  Western  road,  a  con- 
necting link  of  the  Mobile,  Atlanta,  and  Ao- 
gusta  line,  is  ccmipletwl  from  West  Point  rit 
Montgomery  to  .Selma,  where  by  its  jonrtiuo 
with  the  Selma  and  Meridian  a  continuous  ltD» 
of  railroads  h  formed  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to 
Monroe  in  I.ouisijuio,  from  which  point  con- 
nection can  bo  made  with  the  projected  South- 
em  Pacific  railway.  Sixty  miles  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  road  lie  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Alaba- 
ma; a  branch  of  this  road,  the  Mississippi, 
Gainesville,  and  Tuscaloosa,  is  completed  to 
Gainesville.  Tlie  Selma.  Rome,  and  Daltoo  i* 
completed  from  Dalton,  Ga.,  to  Selma.  236  m., 
and  affords  a  direct  outlet  to  Charlestoo  for 
the  cotton  and  minerals  of  central  Alabama. 
The  Selma  and  Gulf  line  is  in  nrocew  of  con- 
struction from  Selma  to  PoUara,  a  distance  of 
100  ni.,  where  connection  by  railway  to  Pen- 
sacola  is  ma<le.  The  Selma,  Marion,  and  Mem- 
phis, and  the  Sonth  and  North  railroad*  ar» 
under  construction.  The  latter  connects  Mont- 
gomery with  Decatur,  where  a  junction  i* 
made  with  the  Na-shville  an<l  Decatur  road;  it 
will  afford  an  air-line  communication  betwfen 
Xashville  and  the  gulf,  and  serve  as  an  outlet 
for  the  mineral  stores  of  central  Alabama.  An 
important  road  is  projected  from  Eufaula  t« 
(Juntersville,  which  in  the  absence  of  a  cansl 
will  atfonl  communication  between  the  Coo?* 
and  Tennessee  rivers.  t.)ther  projected  lin*^ 
are  the  Selma  and  New  Orleans,  the  Mobile 
and  .Mabama,  Gnmd  Tnmk  (from  Mobile  vi» 
Marion  to  Elyton,  240  m.),  the  Savannah  and 
Memphis,  and  the  Vicksbnrg  and  Brunswick. 
The  tegish»tnro  has  empowered  the  governor, 
when  any  railway  oomi>any  incorporated  b.r 
the  state  shall  have  completeil  and  eqnipped  iO 
miles  of  rood,  to  indorse  on  behalf  of  tlie  state 
the  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  company  to  tbe 
extent  «>f  $10,0OO  per  mile  for  the  jHirtion 
completc<l.  and  $16,(X>0  for  each  section  of  live 
miles  subsequently  completed.  Thesis  liabili- 
ties on  Sept.  30,  1671,  were  as  follows: 
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—The  present  oonstitntion  of  Alabama  was 
•dopted  in  1868.    The  legislative  power  is 
rested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a 
senate  and  hooso  of  representatives.    The  lat- 
t«f  is  composed  of  not  more  than  100  mom- 
bm.  apportioned  among  the  different  counties 
afoordin^  to  j>opulation,  bnt  each  county  is 
tntitlfd  to  at  lea>*t  one  representative.  The 
present  number  is  100.    The  number  of  sena- 
t'lrs  cannot  bo  more  tliiin  one  third  nor  less 
tiian  one  fourth  that  of  the  representatives. 
The  present  number  is  33.    Senators  and  rep- 
^■^nt:lti\  o>  nre  electeil  on  the  Tuesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  the  former  for 
fiw  and  the  latter  for  two  years.    One  half 
of  the  senators  are  chosen  every  two  yean. 
Pmoos  qaalified  ns  electors  to  vote  for  mem- 
^xra  of  tne  general  as.sembly  are  eligible  as 
representatives;  but  senators  must  hare  at- 
tained the  age  of  27  years  and  re9ide<l  for  two 
Tern  in  the  state.  The  general  asisembly  meets 
annnall  v  on  the  third  Monday  In  Norember, 
»ad  cannot  remain  in  session  longer  than  30 
day*  except  by  a  two-third.s  vote  of  each  house. 
A  n^jority  of  the  whole  number  of  members 
iacach  house  is  sufficient  to  pn-'s  a  bill  over 
the  governor's  veto.    The  executive  depart- 
ment eonasta  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
WDor.  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
ttd  attorney  general,  who  are  elected  on  the 
same  day  as  the  members  of  the  legislatnre  for 
•  term  of  two  years,  except  the  mulitor.  who 
fe  chosen  for  four  years.    The  judicial  power 
vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  three  justices, 
»ith  apjtcllate  jurisdiction  only,  except  that  it 
nay  issue  writs  of  injunction,  mandamus,  ha- 
k-as  corpus,  and  quo  wtirranto;  five  courts  of 
chancery  and  twelve  ciroiit  ronrts,  each  of 
''hich  is  held  by  oneju(l<:e;  a  probate  court 
for  each  county ;  and  city  courts  for  Mobile, 
Moatgomery,  Selma,  nnd  Hnntsville ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  tlie  legislature  may  estaldish  inte- 
rior courts  of  law  and  equity.    The  supreme 
wart  sits  at  Montgomery.    The  judges  of  the 
•everal  courts  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
t*nn  of  six  yeara,  and  may  !)c  removed  by  im- 
P6*chinent  f>r  for  refisonable  cause  by  the  gov- 
•fBor  on  the  address  of  two  thirds  of  the  legis- 
lature, .lodges  of  the  supreme,  circuit,  and 
dttacery  conrts  cannot  hold  any  other  office 


of  profit  or  trust  under  the  state  or  United 
States  during  their  judicial  term.  Tlie  salary 
of  the  governor  is  $4,000,  and  of  the  judges  of 
the  three  higher  courts  $3,000  each.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  given  to  all  male  citizens  and 
those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizen.s,  who  have  attained  the  age  of  21 
years  and  resided  in  the  state  six  months  next 
preceding  the  election,  and  three  months  in  the 
county  where  their  votes  are  offered.  Those 
who  during  the  late  war  violated  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare,  those  disqualitied  on  account 
of  participation  in  the  rebellion,  those  convict- 
ed of  crimes  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary,  and  those  who  are  idiots  or 
insane,  are  by  the  constitution  prohibited  from 
▼Oting.  The  general  u^isembly  must  provide 
from  time  to  time  for  the  registration  of  eleo- 
tora.  Every  person  before  registering  is  re- 
quired to  take  an  outh  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  of  Alabama,  an<l  to  swear  that  ho  is  not 
disqualified  by  law  from  registering;  that  he 
will  never  countenance  or  aid  in  the  secession 
of  the  state ;  and  that  he  accepts  the  civil  and 
political  equality  of  all  men.  All  able-bodied 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  nre  lia- 
ble to  duty  in  the  militia.  The  governor  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  with  power 
to  call  it  forth  to  execute  the  laws  ond  preserve 
the  peace,  and  is  required  to  appoint  with  the 
oonaent  of  the  senate  one  major  general  and 
three  brigadier  generals  of  niilitin.  The  com- 
mon schools  ami  other  educational  institutions 
of  the  state  are  nnder  the  management  of  a 
board  of  e<lucation,  consisting  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  eke  ted  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  two  iiK  iiil>ers  from 
each  of  the  congressional  districts,  chosen  for 
four  years.  The  board  is  required  to  estnidish 
throughout  the  state,  in  each  township  or 
sch(wl  district,  free  schools  for  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  nnil  21  years.  .By  the  law 
of  1870  it  is  forbidden  to  unite  in  one  school 
white  and  colore<l  children,  excejit  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  their  paruuls  and  guar- 
dians. The  fund  appropriated  annually  by 
constitutional  provision  for  the  siijiport  of  ]>iib- 
lic  schools  consists  of  the  proceetLs  uf  jill  lands 
granted  by  the  United  States  for  school  pur- 
y>oses,  special  appropriations,  escheated  i-states, 
money  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty, 
one  fifth  of  the  aggregate  annual  revenue  of 
the  state,  and  a  poll  tax  of  ^1.50.  The  consti- 
tution requires  a  state  teiisus  to  be  taken  in 
1^75,  and  every  ten  yt-nrs  thereafter,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  in- 
dustrial resources  at  Montgomery,  under  the 
management  of  a  commissioner,  whose  dnty  it 
shall  be  to  collect  statistical  information  con- 
cerning the  productive  industries  of  the  state, 
to  disseminate  among  the  peoftle  knowledge 
ti'iidinir  to  promote  their  agricultural,  mining, 

'  and  manutuctnring  Interests,  and  to  make  an 
annnal  report  to  the  governor,  to  be  Udd  before 

i  the  general  assembly.  It  also  provides  for  the 
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exemption  from  sale  on  execution  of  personal 
I»ro|KTty  of  any  resident  to  the  value  of  $1,000, 
and  H  Itoiiiestcad  nut  i>xcec<lin((  $2,000  in  value. 
The  real  and  i>er»oniil  property  of  a  vroinan, 
whether  ao<)uired  l>efure  or  after  marriaire.  is 
not  liable  for  the  deltts  of  her  husband,  and  may 
be  dc'viited  and  tK'<|Ueatheit  by  her  the  Kuiiie  km 
if  she  were  VtJ'tme  mle.  The  eritnes  of  treason, 
murder  in  the  first  dejiree,  ru|H;,  carnal  intcr- 
courM  with  a  woman  by  false  repregentatiunt* 
of  Ijeiuf;  her  husband,  and  arson  in  the  first 
de(rre<«,  are  punishable  with  death  or  iniprison- 
ment.  Killing  in  a  duel  is  murder  in  the  second 
deifrce,  and  any  one  aiding  in  a  duel  is  made 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  under  the 
Absolute  divorce  is  Kranttil  for  habitual  drunk- 
enness after  marriajrc,  physical  incapacity,  adul- 
tery, abandonment  for  two  years,  two  years' 
imprisonment,  or  extreme  cruelty.  The  legal 
rate  of  interest  is  8  |H>r  cent.  Alabama  has 
7  representatives  and  '1  H-nators  in  the  federal 
eoncress. — The  total  taxation  not  national  for 
1870  amounted  to$2,98-2,!t;!2.  The  total  reeeipU 
into  the  state  trejmurv  during  the  fiscal  vear 
were  $1,28:{,5(>7.  of  which  Ji:l,242.HH(J  26 'was 
from  taxation  and  licenses.  The  total  disburse- 
ments by  the  state  treasury  wore  $l,:tA<S,3'.)0, 
of  wliich  Jj«'2:3,84:l  was  for  the  executive  de- 
partment, $ir2,N0O  for  legislative  expenses, 
$60,8o5  for  iudieiary,  $074,410  for  etlmational 
purpows  and  sfhooU  and  $2r»l,."i(>4  for inten-st. 
The  lK>nded  debt  of  the  state  Sept.  HO.  1K7I,  was 
$5,442.:<(X».  with  interest  amountingto$;i'21,10() 
annually;  the  total  state  debt  was  $8,701, »07 
37. — Among  the  public  in-titutions  in  the  state 
are  the  penitentiary  at  ^Yetumpka,  the  insane 
hospital  at  Tuscahiosa,  the  asylum  for  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  and  the  freedman's  husnital,  at 
TalbKlegti,  and  an  asyhim  for  the  blind  at  Mobile. 
By  the  census  of  1H70  there  were  611  blind, 
401  deaf  and  dumb,  Imo  insime,  and  721  idiotic; 
number  of  liomicides  <luring  the  year,  100. 
The  number  of  convicts  in  tlic  penitentiary  in 
18011  was  374. — Tlie  whole  number  of  children 
attending  scluxd  during  the  year  1870  was 
77,1:JH,  of  whom  Hl.d'.W  were  white  males, 
80,'22»J  white  females,  7,5(t2  colored  males,  and 
8,313  colored  females.  The  number  of  persons 
10  years  old  and  ui>ward  unable  to  read  was 
349,771  ;  unable  to  write.  3t»3,012.  Of  those 
21  years  old  and  over  who  could  not  write, 
17,42l»  were  white  male*«,  fll.OOl  white  females, 
91.017  colored  nudes,  and  08,344  colored  fe- 
males. Accoriling  to  the  state  auditor's  report, 
the  numlK'r  of  public  schools  in  180!)  was  3,2*25, 
and  of  normal  schools  10.  The  total  number 
of  children  of  scIkkiI  age  wos  387,057,  of  whom 
229,139  were  white,  and  l.'i^OlS  colored.  The 
State  fl]>propriatcs  about  $uOO,000  annually 
(1871,  $5fW>,fio.'i  :jO)  for  the  supiwrt  of  common 
•chools.  Hy  the  census  of  1800  there  were  17 
collegt'H,  with  110  teachers  and  a  total  cndow- 
;li)ent  of  $124,894;  2oO  academies  and  private 
schools,  with  400  teachers  and  10.778  pupils; 
and  public  libraries,  with  155,275  volimies. 
The  university  of  iVlabamo,  founded  in  1831, 


is  situated  at  Tuscalooso,  and  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  board  of  education.  Ihirintt 
the  civil  WOT  this  institution  was  convertoi 
into  a  military  academy.  The  principal  build- 
ing having  been  burned  in  1805,  the  legUU- 
ture  in  the  following  year  loaned  $70,000  to  the 
university  for  the  erection  uf  a  new  buildiog, 
which  has  since  Iwen  couipletc<l.  The  univer- 
sity owns  some  valuable  lands  and  has  an  tn- 
dowment  of  $300,000,  with  an  annual  iutervs^t 
of  $24,000.  isincc  the  war  it  has  not  been  in  « 
]>roft|K-rous  condition.  In  January,  1871,tlii're 
were  4  professors  and  21  students, — In  1k71 
there  were  71  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  state,  ot  which  58  were  weekly, 
2  tri-weekly,  10  daily  (which  also  issuwl  week- 
ly editions),  and  one  semi-monthly.  Their  a^'- 
gregato  annual  circulation  was  8,891,432,  nod 
their  average  cin  uhition  1,070. — The  leadinjr 
religious  denominations  are  MetlnKlists  ncd 
Baptists.  The  former  in  1800  had  777  clmrch- 
ca,  with  accommodations  for  212,555  persons 
and  church  property  vulueil  at  $000,720;  the 
latter  810  churches,  worth  $495,449,  with  ae- 
commcKlationa  for  245,255  i>ersons.  There 
were  2o2  Presbyterian  churches,  valued  at 
$;l«8,500,  with  nccommoilutions  for  05.004;  S4 
Episcopal,  valueil  at  $190,050,  with  seats  for 
13,840;  and  9  Roman  Catholic,  with  %<m 
Seats  and  church  pro|ierty  worth  $230,450. 
There  are  other  denominations  in  the  ntJiie 
of  less  im|H»rtance  as  to  numbers. — Tlie  ter- 
ritory now  forming  the  state  of  Ahibamn 
was  originally  a  ]iart  of  (ieorgia.  In  1798  tLt 
country  now  included  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  was  organized  as  a  terri- 
t»>ry,  culled  Mississippi.  At  this  time  Florid*, 
which  then  lieloiigeil  to  Spain,  extended  tu  tli« 
French  possessiuns  in  Louisiana,  from  hit.  31' 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  cutting  oil"  Mi^si^si|>pi 
territory  frnin  the  gulf  coast  entirely.  Duiiat; 
the  war  with  (ireat  liritaiu  in  1812,  as  * 
precautionary  measure,  that  part  of  FloriJj 
l>etween  the  Perdido  and  Pearl  rivers  wa» 
occu)>ied  by  United  Stjites  troop.-*,  and  linallt 
annexiil  to  Mississippi  territory.  After  tie 
removal  of  most  of  the  Creek  Indians  from  tltis 
territory  as  the  result  of  a  vigorous  war  in 
181 3-' 14  (see  Creeks),  thecoimtry  was  rapidly 
settle<l  by  the  whites,  and  in  1817  the  westv-rn 
portion  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  while  the  eastern  part  r«- 
mainetl  as  the  territory  of  Alal>atiia  till  1819, 
when  it  was  also  admit te<l  as  a  state.  Tli* 
slave  population  increoseil  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  free,  the  projKirtion  of  slave  lo  the  free 
population  being,  according  to  tJie  state  census 
of  18.j5,  OS  239  to  289.  The  popnlor  vote  cast  by 
Alabama  at  the  presidential  election  of  19&\ 
which  resulte<l  in  the  choice  of  Abraham  liu- 
coin,  was;  for  I>unglus.  13,0.')1;  Breckinridj.v, 
48.831 ;  ond  Bell,  27,875.  The  state  had  in- 
structetl  her  delegates  to  the  nutioiiul  conven- 
tion behl  at  Charleston  in  April  of  the  same  ye»r 
to  withdraw  from  that  body  unless  the  conven- 
tion should  adopt,  among  others,  u  reso1utii.>o 
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•fimioc  "the  anqnalified  right  of  the  people 
•f  (k)  ibn^dins  states  to  the  protection  uf 
tMrpra|iertor  in  ueatntca,  in  the  territories) 
nd  in  tbe  wfldanieM  in  whicli  territorial  gor> 
oaiMati  am  jti  imofginized.''  Th«  ooav«B- 
liaftag  nftnad  to  dcdare  in  faror  of  tbia 
Axtriae,  Um  Alabama  deiecatioa  witbdrew. 
Suir  in  Daoamber  ooanakdoBect  were  sent 
bf  AbdMBa  to  tiie  dber  aoatlaeim  atatea  to 
«n  die  wlfbdrawal  of  tiiaae  atataa  finrn  tlio 
Mini  forenunenti  and  0Hfe«idooiBaim»> 
rata  oonbderaoy;  and  on  Dae.  M  an  lAeedon 
WM  heia  for  the  choice  of  ddagUM  to  a  atlto 
coorention.  TheM  delegates  were  dasnfled  aa 
immediate  eecesaioniiit*  and  codperationuta, 
tine  Utter  being  in  favor  of  sece««ion  with  the 
co6(K'nitii>n  <if  tlie  other  sonthern  state.'*.  The 
conveiuimi  uHsi-inMed  at  Mont^>niLTy  Jan.  7, 
W<].  and  im  thf  suiie  chiy  comiiumifatioiw 
were  recuived  I'lMin  the  ro[ires».'nt«tive.'«  of  tlie 
itate  in  coiif^ri— .,  wlm  had  htdd  a  niuotinir  in 
Wssbiairton.  nnd  pH.-'>t'l  re?»i>lutions  ailu^iiikt 
immediate  ■k.-ee-wiun.  On  .h.n.  II  the  onli- 
lunce  of  l^^-^■e^^illn  wiw  udopted  hy  a  vute  of 
61  to  39.  The  iiuuiediiite  eau<e  111"  this  iictiim 
was  Htated  in  the  preuiiihle  to  the  urdiiiaiu  e  to 
Iw  "the  election  of  Ahrnhtiiii  I.iiii  ni\A 
Hannibal  Ilaiulia  to  the  ottiie-*  of  |ire>idenl 
and  vice  preHiderit  of  the  I  nited  States  <•( 
Atiieriea  hy  a  sfetional  party,  avow«-dly  hostile 
to  the  doiueslie  institution'  and  to  tlie  peace 
and  Security  of  tlie  jieolde  of  the  --tate  of  Ahl- 
hiimx,  prere<led  \>y  lu.iiiy  and  daiiu'i  roii-.  iiilVac- 
tiuu*  of  the  con.-ititution  of  \liv.  I  iiiteil  States 
bj  many  of  the  "tate*  and  )»eople  of  the  north- 
tm  section."  The  convention  lield  secret  »e»- 
iiioins  and  refused  to  Nuhiuit  its  action  to  the 
people.  These  proceedinjt*  were  followed  hy 
tlie  withdrawal  on  Jan.  21  of  the  M.-nator->  and 
representatitrea  of  Alahama  from  the  federal 

MDgreoS,  Old  tbe  eleetiOO  of  dek!;:uti  s  to  the 

soQtbem  congress  which  nasemhled  at  Mont- 
gtlDery  Feh.  4,  to  organize  the  soutiiernoonfede- 
tter.  FortH  Morgun  uudtiainesftt  the  entrance 
to  Mobile  harbor  and  Mt.  Temon  araenal  were 
•eized  by  order  of  tlie  goreniar,  and  on  the  9th 
fire  cumpAntes  of  Tdonteara  were  aent  to  Pen- 
iiegla,  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  Flori- 
da, to  aaaist  in  captorillg  tlie  fortis  and  other 
pMperty  there  beioapBg  to  the  United  States. 
SotMe<iueatl]r  a  oonnwnoaer  vaaaant  to  Waab- 
iitgtott  to  BMotiato  with  the  pfestdent  fbr  the 
tnaifer  to  uie  itato  aathoritiea  of  the  ftnta. 
•raena!^.  <  iii^tom  lioaaeai  and  other  United 
Slates  property  in  the  itato.  The  presMent 
dedined  to  receive  thia  MNaadaaioBer  ^eapt 
ata  "diBdnciriahed  citiaen  of  Alabama.**  Oa 
Jtarch  13  the  state  convention,  which  bad  ro- 
■iiembled  on  the  4tti,  rntitied  by  a  vote  of  87  to 
A.  without  sabmianon  to  the  people,  the  con- 
ctitotion  adopted  by  the  confederate  congress, 
and  sobsei|uently  p»->Med  an  cjnlinaiioe  transfer- 
ring to  the  provi^onul  goveninicnt  the  arms 
and  manition' of  «  ar  ac<|uireil  from  tlie  I'nil.  d 
btalea,  uid  aUo  all  authority  over  the  fort«  and 

aneaala  in  the  atate.  Lawa  were  enaetod  bj 


the  legi'^latnre  placing  the  state  npon  an  elBp 
cient  war  footing  and  appropriating  $AOOi,000 
to  aid  the  oanae  of  southern  indopendenoe. 
On  April  10  tfie  pre.sident  uf  the  Oonlikkirato 
States  made  a  nqniaition  on  the  Roremor  fbr 
8,000  troi^  and  aa  Uay  1  the  nrat  battalion 
of  the  third  state  regiment  left  for  Vir^oia. 
No  important  mllitahr  op^tiona  oeeorted 
within  the  bordeiB  of  Alabama  daring  the  lint 
jaan  of  the  war.  In  Febmarj,  18AS,  immadip 
atolf  altar  tiie  capture  of  Fort  Burnt  Coa^ 
mander  Phelps,  with  three  gtuboatt  from  die 
feel «f  OoBiaMMMia  Fooia, pMoaadad  ondM 
TenDemee  river  and  took  poaaearion  of  Tlor. 
ence  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  This 
was  the  first  appearance  of  ttie  national  flag  in 
northern  Alabama  since  the  beginnuig  of  the 
war,  and  was  received  with  demonstratioos  of 
loyalty  i>y  many  of  the  iiihahituntit  w  ho  Imd 
o|>|Mised  liwi'sHion.  On  .V[iril  0  (Icn.  O.  M. 
>iiti  hel,  who  had  advained  from  Na»liviilo 
witli  a  division  of  (ieii.  Uiiell'!*  aruiy,  took 
llunt!<ville  hy  »mr|iri>.-  and  ;raiind  posM'*iion 
of  KX)  miles  of  the  .Meliiplii-'  and  Charl.-ston 
railroad  hetween  tStc|>hen-ion  mm!  i'.'i.t-ir. 
lie  advaincd  uestward  to  Tiim  iiuiliia,  and 
tlieri'c  !us  tar  wmtli  iW  Hu.s!Hdl\ ille,  capturing 
eont'edertite  property  witliout  loss  of  life.  The 
It  di  ral  I'orcos  were  soon  conipelled  U<  aliandon 
tlie  territory  sMtUth  of  the  Tennessee  riier.  hut, 
having  Imrned  the  railroad  Itridm's  at  I'ecatur 
and  llrid|/eport,  held  all  of  Alaliauui  north  of 
that  river,  la  the  Kprind  of  IHCii  a  naval  cv- 
pedition  was  Httvd  out  at  New  Orleans  under 
Hear  .Vdmiral  Farragut  to  operate  uguini^t  the 
fortiticatiouii  giuinling  Mobile  hay.  lie  defeat- 
ed the  confederate  tleet  under  Admiral  Franlc« 
lin  Uuchanan,  Aug.  C,  and,  with  the  coojicra- 
tion  of  a  land  fon>e  under  tien.  (iraii;;or, 
rediiceil  the  forU  at  tlie  entrance  to  the  harlK>r 
— Fort  Gainer  on  the  7tb.  and  Fort  Morgan  on 
the  2M.  Early  in  1  xi''<  a  eoiohined  military  and 
naval  ex|H.><lition  ai.'ain>!  Mobile  wa^t  orjranized 
at  New  Orleans  under  ,Miy.  Gen.  Canby  and 
liear  Admiral  Thatcher ;  andaforeeot  r  ivalry 
under  Maj.  (ien.  J.  H.  Wilson  was  ordered  to 
ciH))>erate  hy  a  southern  inarch  from  Eantport, 
Tenn.  Wilson's  command,  nutnbering  ulM*ut 
15,000,  of  whom  18,000  were  mounted,  ad- 
Tueed  fton  Chickaaaw  March  23,  and  on 
April  S  eeenpkd  Sehnai  one  of  the  most  ua- 
portant  militaiT  depota  In  the  soathwest  The 
arsenals,  fimnoeriea.  amu,  tools,  and  military 
mnnitloBa  of  every  kind,  together  with  a  Urn 
ainoont  of  eottoo,  were  deetroyed.  FhKn  Set- 
ma  Gen.  Wilson  moved  eastward  to  Georirio, 
taking  (losseaslon  of  Montgomery,  the  caj>ital, 
on  the  12tli  of  April  On  the  same  day  MoltUe 
was  taken  by  Canhy  and  Thatcher.  During 
these  operations  "  the  la.st  cannon,'*  says  I'ol- 
lard,  "  was  fired  for  the  Confederacy."  On  May 
4,  ut  Citronelle.  .Ma.,  the  forces,  munitions  of 
war,  «V<'.,  in  the  departments  of  .Vlahama,  Mls- 
'i^'ipld.  and  East  Louisiana  were  forinally  sur- 
rendered hy  Gen.  Taylor  to  Gen.  Canhy;  and 
CO  the  same  day  Commodore  Farrand  surreo- 
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dored  to  Renr  Adtniral  Tlintcher  nil  the  con- 
federate naval  forces — 12  vessels — then  blook- 
a<K-d  on  the  ToniUi^lice.  \o  official  statement 
of  the  nmnlKT  iind  lo«»cs  of  Alulmma  troops  in 
the  war  has  been  made.  In  an  official  procla- 
mation, in  June,  ISOS,  Provisional  Governor 
ParxonH  stated  the  namUer  of  troops  fur- 
nished liy  the  stnt*  ihiring  the  war  to  he  122,- 
000,  and  the  losses  iJo.OOO.  Montgomery  w  as 
the  seat  of  the  confederate  povernment  until 
ItH  removal  to  Kichmond  on  tlio  20th  of  May, 
18<!1.  Immediately  upon  the  close  of  the  war 
measures  were  instituted  by  the  (general  (fov- 
cminent  for  the  restoration  of  Alabama  to  the 
Union.  For  this  |iurpusc  Lewis  E.  Parsons  was 
appointed  prtn'isional  jrovemor  Juno  21,  1K65, 
with  inHtnu  tions  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  altorinjr  and  amending  tlie  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  state  in  conformity  with 
the  federal  constitution.  At  the  election  held 
Aug.  31  tor  choice  of  delegates,  those  citizens 
were  cinaliflwl  as  electors  and  delejiHtes  who 
were  entitled  to  vote  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Alabama  in  force  immediately  prior  to 
Jan.  1).  1801,  and  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
amnesty  as  set  forth  in  the  president's  procla- 
mation of  May  21',  18('>5.  AtW  assembling  on 
Pejtt.  10,  the  convention  rcordained  the  civil 
and  criinin.nl  laws,  except  those  relating  to 
slaves,  as  they  existed  ]>revious  to  the  adoption 
of  the  secession  ordinance  of  1861,  declared 
that  ordinance  and  the  state  war  debt  null  and 
void,  pasn'il  an  onlinnnce  ajrainst  slavery,  an<l 
provi«ied  for  an  election  of  state  officers  and 
members  of  conirre-w  to  be  held  in  November. 
On  the  assemblin)?  of  the  legislature,  Uniteil 
States  senators  were  chosen,  and  on  Doc.  11) 
the  newly  elected  governor  a.<««umed  executive 
control.  Tlie  government  thus  orgiinizcd  <K)n- 
tinned  in  force  until  supplanted  by  the  military 
govertiirient  prnvided  l»y  congress  in  jiursu- 
ance  of  the  reconstniction  act  passe<l  March  2, 
18fi7.  By  this  act  Alabama  was  mode  subject 
to  the  military  authority  of  the  United  J^tates, 
and,  with  Ueorgia  and  Florida,  constituted  the 
tliinl  military  district.  On  April  1,  18C7,  Ma- 
jor GenenJ  Po|k>  assutiied  command  of  this 
district  with  a  sufficient  militiiry  force  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  persons,  and  to  preserve 
the  jtublic  peace.  In  accordance  with  the  sup- 
plemental act  of  congress  of  March  2:i.  18((7, 
n  registration  of  qnalitied  voters  (exrluding  un- 
pardoned participants  in  the  civil  war)  was 
made  in  August,  when  16.'),813  persons  were 
regi-tiTed,  of  whom  t!l,2'.>r>  were  white  an<l 
104,518  rulore<I.  An  election  was  held  on  the 
first  three  days  of  October  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  calling  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  constitution  and  civil  government, 
and  also  to  choose  delegotes  to  the  convention ; 
»0,2H:j  votes  were  cast  for  the  convention  and 
B,.'>H3  against  it.  The  conventii>n  nssembled  in 
Noveiiilicr  and  frameil  a  constitution,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  people  in  February,  |8tl8. 
when  70,812  votes  were  cast  for  ratification 
iuul  1,<)05  for  rejection.   The  total  vote  thus 


mt,  being  lew  than  the  mjyorif y  of  all  th« 
registered  voters  refjoired  by  the  reconstmc- 
tion  law  of  congress,  was  not  sufficient  for  rat- 
ification. The  constitution  was.  however,  byi 
subsequent  act  of  congress,  di-clured  adopted. 
At  the  same  election  state  officers  and  mem- 
l>er9  of  congress  and  of  the  legislature  were 
cho.sen.  The  legislature  having  as.M.>inbk>d  and 
complie<l  with  the  requiremenls  of  tJje  law  of 
congrcM  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  of 
certain  southern  states  jtattsed  June  25,  1861:). 
Alabama  be<<aine  entitled  to  repreiientation  in 
congress,  and  on  July  14,  1808,  the  control  of 
affairs  passed  from  the  military  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities. The  l^tli  amendment  to  the  fe<leral 
constitution  was  ratified  by  Alabama  Nov.  lii, 
1870,  the  14th  amendment  having  been  pre- 

I  vionsly  ratified  as  a  condition  of  reprcsentadoo 
in  congress, 

ALiBAVi,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Alabaro*. 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallaj«ooss 
rivers  about  10  m.  (direct)  N.  N.  E.  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  has  a  westerly  course  as  far  m 
.Selma,  whence  it  flows  84)utherly  until  it  join* 
the  Tombigbee  about  50  ni.  above  Mobile,  to 
form  the  Mobile  river.  It  is  navigfthle  for  te*- 
sels  of  6  feet  draught  to  C"lailM>rne,  60  m.  sU've 
the  junction.  Small  steamboats  a.scend  it  t« 
M4>ntg<imery,  HiO  m.  by  the  course  of  tlie  riTer 
the  depth  of  water  being  from  .1  to  5  feet,  «h1 
in  high  water  aliont  20  m.  further  to  Wetump- 
kn  on  the  C»k>8B.  The  river  is  very  tortuoos 
throughout  its  course,  and  on  its  Imnks  art 
some  of  the  largest  cotton  plantations  in  tho 
S<juth,  and  much  valuable  timln'r.    The  most 

;  imfiortant  cities  and  towns  on  the  Alabama  are 

'  Montgomery,  Selmo,  Coliawba,  and  Claiborne. 

[  ALABA.STKK,  the  name  frequently  given  l>* 
two  different  mineral  substances — the  one  « 
sulphate  of  lime,  a  pure  variety  of  gypsum,  and 
tlie  other  a  carbonate  of  lime,  of  the  some 
chemical  composition  as  most  of  the  marbles. 
It  was  used  with  the  same  ambiguity  by  the 
ancient  (iix>eks  and  Romans.  The  rosemblanoc 
of  the  two  sulwtanci's  is  in  their  delicate  whit* 
color  and  fine  grain.  Each  is  easily  carved 
and  suscejitible  of  a  fine  polish.  Tliey  might 
well  in  ancient  times  have  pitssed  its  varieties 
of  the  same  substance:  the  gj'|>!'utn  alal>a$t«r 
Iteing  more  delicate  and  softer  to  cut,  and  re- 
quiring much  more  care  to  polish  ;  the  calcare- 
iius  alabaster  more  firm,  and  Injtter  adapted 
for  the  sculpture  of  larger  figures.  The  latter 
was  fre<iuently  obtained  from  the  dripjiings  nf 

'  the  water  in  limestone  cavi>s,  which  holds  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  s4>lution,  and  ilepoMts  it  in  th« 
form  of  stalactites  and  Htalagmites.  Thi'-e  by 
B  little  ingenuity  were  made  to  take  the  fomi5 
of  the  mould  the  waters  dri|)|K'(l  ujKin  ;  or  th* 
natural  stalagmites  of  the  purest  colors  were 
K-lected,  and  then  wrought  into  the  desired 
figures. — The  name  alabaj'ter,  now  properly 
limite<l  to  the  gyj>9eous  variety,  is  <lerived  from 
the  town  Alabastron,  the  site  of  which  i*  be- 
lieved to  have  Iteen  between  the  Ke<l  .-iea  aD'l 

'  the  Nile  in  Middle  Egypt.    Here  the  etone  ws* 
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•ttOMiTdjrwnNi^t  into  boxes  and  pota  for  pro- 
dgiugiBtiMiiti  ud perflunes.  A  white  grana- 
btmma,  mmMOinflaand  blooka,  iaqaarried 
V  8MA  «  1b  odtarplMM  in  Tmcuij,  and 
Biinlktaradln  Flonooei  Leghon^  MUan,  and 
Tultom,  into  nteiuik  liinibr  to  thoN  VMd  of 
old,  a*  well  a.4  into  TMMy  ImuM  dook  itMUiM, 
Jde.  Tl)er  are  exported  tfom  Uum  pIwmb  in 
eoiuiderable  qnantitj  to  tfie  ITllitM  8tatc<<. 
Tbe  composition  of  tUs  AUbiater  to  46'8  per 
oat  ralphnrio  acid,  8S-9  lune,  and  80-8  water. 
Tta  bartlnesi*  is  1  *5-S  of  tbe  mineralogical  aeala. 
It  *oon  tAmiitheA  on  expcwtire  to  the  air,  and  to 
wiU  injtin-d  bv  du.-it  and  smoke.  ArtioUw 
:i  i  !.'  .  f  it  -hiiiiM  he  kept  under  n  plass  canr. 

iUCUl  i.  a  countv  of  Florida,  in  tljo  N.  part 
of  tlie  peninsula,  lionnded  N.  hy  the  Hanta  F6 
river  and  W.  by  the  Sinvam-i-;  urea,  1.000  sq.  i 
D.;  pop.  in  1870,  17,3'2H,  of  wIdih  wore 
colored.  Orange  lake  lif*  imrtlv  within  its 
limits.  The  surfare  i-<  inllii]:.'  i>rairie  and  the 
»>i!  i"  fertile.  The  pr<Mliii'tiotii  in  isTO  wore 
m,r,Hi\  bushel*  uf  com,  K.4oo  of  oat*,  lH/2ti4 
of  p<it.Hti>e<.  '2.477  bidi'«i  of  cotton,  5H  Iihd*.  of 
ttfAr.  Mv\  '22.'.»ii<!  i;ulloii!»  of  ninhisNC^.  The 
n<iri<l:i  railrnu'l  pa.s>es  thnmgh  the  cotinty. 
(iitincsv  ille. 
lUroQI  ll,  .Wsrtnerlt»  Harlf,  a  French  nun,  to 
w.'iiiin  the  tV'itival  of  the  8acrp<l  Heart  of  -Ic- 
-•■u- owi"^  it*  oripn,  bom  at  I.atithecoiir,  (Vut- 
rt«e  of  Autun,  July  12.  ltU7,  <lied  Oct.  17, 
ItiSf).  She  t<K)k  the  veil  in  the  Visitation  eon- 
vent  of  Paraj-lo-Monial,  where,  arcording  to 
ber  biographers,  she  displayed  the  gifts  of  mir- 
acles, of  propheor,  of  revelationa,  and  direct 
nilerconrse  with  (io<l  and  his  angels.  She 
predicted  the  day  of  her  own  deatti,  and  ex- 
perienced inetfublo  pleasnre  while  enjrraving 
the  name  of  Jesus  Cnrist  on  her  Ixisoui  with  a 
penknife.  Blie  left  a  treatise  on  La  dtmfwn 
e«  tmmr  d§  Jinm,  which  ahe  believed  to  em- 
bodj  •  mpenurtnral  eoinmanieation.  The 
ehareh  |{iveB  ber  the  title  of  venerable. 

lU  BACH.  L  A  loftgr  mmmtain  ohabi  in 
Ariilic  Tnrkey,  on  tbe  northerly  aide  of  which 
tbe  enatom  EupbtatM  takee  Ita  rbe.  Ita  matai 
porliatt  In  aitnmd  OB  the  N.  edge  of  tiie  bnain 
of  Lake  Van,  betwem  lat  «»*  and  40*  K..  and 
ka.  and  44'  B.,  and  fomn  part  of  the 
waterslied  betwecB  the  OaapiaB  aea  aad  the 
PeniAn  golf.  IL  A  range  in  A;rfB  IGnor,  to 
the  N.  W.  of  Angora,  extending  between  the 
Isbik  Diigh  on  the  N.  E.  and  the  valley  of  the  | 
Sakaria  on  the  S.  and  W.  j 
ALIGOAS,  Dm,  a  province  of  Bmzll,  on  the  At' 
lantic  coftst,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  I'ernambu- 
co.  and  .-wpnrate^l  from  Serpipe  on  the  S.  by  the 
8a&  Francisco  river;  area  about  lI.fK^Ofui.  m. ; 
pop.  alK>nt  300,000.  of  whom  oO.nOO  are  «<Iavi-*. 
A  eonsi<IerHT)le  iK)rtion  of  its  mirfuce  i.i  covered 
with  mountnins  nt  the  b.'iso  of  whicli  tlie  hinil 
i<  very  fertile.  The  ruimntnin'-  niVi)rd  lart'e 
c,\iantitieM  of  tinilnr  for  ex|"irt.  uri'l  in  the  viil- 
ley»  cotton  iiii'l  '■iij-;ir  are  cultivutfl.  Troi.iinl 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  . 
dragon**  hioodt  maam,  tpeoacaanha,  coiwiba,  I 
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caontohoae,  &c.,  are  rihfainc-<l  in  the  wooda. 
The  climate  is  warm  nnd  hutnid,  and  in  the  rainy 
season  oppressive.  The  population  is  very  nn- 
eqnally  aistribnteil,  tho  lowhtnd.H  being  most 
denaelj  peopled.  Some  of  the  native  tribes  still 
lire  tot  the  moontaina,  and  sabsist  hj  the  chaae. 
The  priadml  oooopatioo  of  the  people  is  agri- 
enltnro.  Povto  Oiho  to  the  eapital ;  Maearo 
or  Maceio  the  ehfaf  ae^ort— itagaai,  the 
former  capital,  ia  aitnated  on  a  lake  opening 
into  the  oeeaa,  IW  8. of  Fenumbneo; 
pop.  aboot  lt,000.  There  are  aofenl  ooBventi 
and  grammar  schools. 

ALAn  DB  ULLE  (Lat  Almttu  i4  Ituulit), 
a  Cistercian  scholar,  bom  in  1114^  died  aboot 
1203.  Ho  was  called  the  Univereal  Doctor,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  pnifoand  savants  uf  the 
12th  century.  He  was  a  philosopher,  physi- 
cian, tlieolorinn,  jiwt,  nnd  hi>toriiin.  and  was 
ajipointed  to  the  iii<ho|iric  either  of  Auxerro 
or  of  Canterbury,  whicii  he  -iiKm  ri-sipned  in 
order  to  enter  the  inonii'-tiTy  of  t'fteanx. 
Five  countries  dispute  the  honor  of  lii-i  birth, 
(lermany,  Scothind,  Spain,  Si<-ily,  and  Flan- 
ders. Hf  liitn-^lf  says  lie  fame  from  I.ille  in 
Fliiiwk  r-.    Hi-  wrote,  principallj  in  verse,  on 

:i:iih'inv.  iiiiiiinii  phiioaoplij,  doetiinal  and 

HlMr;il  thviiliiuy,  <Vr. 

ALUS,  ii  city  lit'  S.  Fr:m'-c,  dcj>rtrtrin-'it  of 
(iHr^l.  on  [lie  <T.ir<l' III,  'I'l  ill.  N.  N.  \V.  uf 
Ninic-i;  ]m>|i.  in  ls''.t'i,  '."'.).  Tlioro  are  nu- 
menni-t  iron  furn!icc<»,  silk  milN,  nnd  i:la«s 
works;  iiikI  ctial  is  mined  in  the  viciuily  to 
the  extent  of  1,000,0<K»  tons  annually.  It  is  a 
great  depot  of  the  raw  silk  of  S.  France. 

AUUCEU,  ft  city  of  Costa  Kica,  Central 
America,  14  m.  N.  W.  of  San  JosP,  the  c«i>ital; 
pop.,  inclnding  subnrba,  abont  10,000.  It  is  a 
{dat^u  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
and  is  conneoted  with  the  port  Ot  Pontaa  Are- 
nas, on  the  golf  of  Nlooya,  b/  an  exedlent 
mulu  road. 

ALAMAIf  IBM,  a  Mexican  atateman,  bom  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  died  June 
2,  IHIM.  Hto  wm  a  SMmber  of  the  cabinet 
ander  BartamBla  ia  ISMk  and  in  IMS  Sanu 
Anna  appolBted  Mb  BilBMer  fbr  foreign  af- 
finra.  Ho  indnoed  Santa  Anna  to  decree  the 
aboUtioB  of  the  Bber^  of  the  pre^,  with  ae- 
Twe  putohnents  for  tho  tajfawuoB  of  the  new 
Uw  on  thto  snbject,  tbe  feetorattoB  of  fbe  eon* 
fiscatcd  property  of  tbe  Jesnita,  a  refpitor  re- 
cruiting srKtem,  and  a  reorganization  !n  the 
army.  By  his  inflnence  onerous  taxes  wore  im- 
posed npon  the  impoverished  popnlntion,  and  a 
law  was  paaseil  for  cashierinp  all  Mexican  offi- 
cers who  had  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
American  povernment.  He  vcn*  the  author  of 
I/Utori'i  lie  MfjieoiH  vol§.,  Mi  xi-  o,  IS  10  Til'). 

iLAMt^TK,  a  N.  county  of  North  Camlina; 
area,  5<K1  si).  m.;  pop.  in  1h7o,  1 1,S74,  of  whom 
.^.t'lto  were  colored.  The  river  Haw,  n  brunch 
of  the  Cape  Fear,  ron*  thronsli  the  centre  of 
the  county,  and  throuL'h  tlic  W.  part  Alamance 
creek  flows  into  the  Haw.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  rarbee  oadnlating.  The  prodnetiona 
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in  1870  were  8C,2S4  buiihcU  of  wheat,  177,772 
of  com,  iif  «Bln,  iirnl  165,570  lb*,  of  to- 

bacco. In  1K07  there  were  20  churche-s  4 
acAdemieft,  5  cotton  factories,  and  5  door  mills. 
The  Ni>rth  Carolinji  railroad  traverses  the 
cotintv  K.  and  W.    CupiLiil,  (irnlmm. 

AUiMlMKI,  or  ilMUUl,  Ltif\,  an  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Florence  in  141)5,  died  at  Aniboise, 
Fnuice,  in  1556.  His  father  was  devoted  to 
the  jmrty  «if  the  Medici.  Suspected  of  con- 
Bpirini;  ocainHt  the  life  of  Cardinal  Julius  who 
won  (tovemin^  Florence  in  the  name  of  the 
po|K',  he  tleil  tirst  to  Venice,  and,  after  the  oc- 
ce^sion  of  the  cardinal  to  the  i>apal  throne 
under  tlio  name  of  Clement  VII.,  to  France. 
Uepeated  atteiuptii  to  reC'Htabliah  hini.self  in  hix 
native  city  failed.  Francis  I.,  who  hiul  a  hi);h 
opinion  of  him,  dnally  took  him  into  bin  tter- 
vicc  i»n«l,  after  the  peiu-e  of  Crettpy  in  1544, 
ajipoint^sl  him  am]>H-Hsndor  at  the  court  of 
Cfharlest  V.  He  retained  the  ffood  will  of  the 
succfsMkr  of  Frani'i*.  Henry  II.  He  left  many 
poems,  Kutiren,  fithle^  and  other  litrht  litera- 
ture. His  principal  work  is  his  didactic  poem, 
Za  CoUinitione  ( Paris,  1540). 

iLAJlCDA,  a  W.  county  of  California,  on  .'^nn 
Francisco  boy;  area,  820  ra. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
24,2117.  of  whom  l.O.'SO  were  Chinese.  The  San 
FranciiKo  and  Aliuneihi,  and  the  San  Jose  and 
Stockton  ruilroad-t  mn  thron^rh  the  county. 
Gold  uud  Momo  other  minerals  arc  tound  in 
Bmall  <]U'»ntitie?t.  The  princiiwU  i)riMliic;tion!t  in 
1«70  were  854,888  bunhels  of  wheat.  r.|l8.u75 
of  iMirlev,  O9,(i80  i.f  oiits,  114,063  of  potatoea, 
138,l)75'llw.  of  wool,  l'js,910  of  butter,  and 
23,4)Hi  tons  of  hoy.  There  were  0  Dew.Hpii|H"r» 
publiithed,  of  which  8  were  dailies.  The  scen- 
ery <if  thin  county  is  very  attractive.  The 
warm  sprin^^s  in  a  little  valley  among  the  foot 
hills  of  tlie  Coast  ran^,  are  mach  frequented 
for  their  meilicinal  properties,  the  water  con- 
taining; sulphur,  lime,  niii)fne.sia,  and  in>n,  in 
various  proportions.    Capital,  Son  Leandro. 

ALAMM,  a  fort  in  Rexar  county,  Texas,  near 
Son  Antonio,  on  the  let!  bank  of  the  San  An- 
tonio river,  celebrated  in  the  Texan  war  for 
independence,  it  wua  an  oblonf;  structure, 
about  im  acre  in  extent,  surroundeil  by  a  wall 
8  or  10  feet  and  3  feet  thick.  Cfcn. 

Sam  Houston  hud  caused  San  Antonio  to  be 
dismantled,  u|ion  which  Santa  Anna  with  a 
hirjre  detachment  of  his  army  inrested  Fort  i 
Alamo,  Feb.  23,  1830.    The  Texans,  consistinff  | 
only  of  140  men,  commanded  by  Col.  William 
Harrett  Travi*,  retirisl  into  the  fort,  while  the 
Mexic4ms,  4,(i«M->  strontr,  ofter  taking  possession 
of  the  town,  erected  batteries  on  botii  sides  of 
tlie  river,  and  li<imliurded  the  fort  without  ee«- 
sation  for  24  hours.    I  luring  this  time  over 
200  chell*  were  discharged  into  the  fort,  yet  i 
not  a  man  wa^  ir\|ured,  while  the  Texan  sharp-  | 
shooters,  stuitdiiig  upnn  the  ramparts,  were 
able  to  pick  otf  man  alter  man  of  the  enemy.  | 
Several  assaults  were  now  made,  but  in  every  j 
instance  the  Mexicans  were  repulsed  with  loss.  , 
Cul.  Travis  repeatedly  bcot  couriers  to  Saa  I 
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Felipe  asking  for  ast<istance,  but  only  32  men  ' 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  woy  through  tha 
Mexican  army  ond  reaching  the  garrison.  By 
March  3  scarcity  of  provisions,  combined  with 
constant  watching,  had  undennineil  the  health 
of  the  men,  without,  however,  atfecting  their 
spirits.  Before  daybreak  on  the  6th  a  conjbin- 
ed  attack  was  made  by  the  whole  Mexican 
force.  Twice  assaulting,  they  were  twice  driven 
back,  with  severe  loss.  The  Texona,  unable  to 
load  in  the  hund-to-hond  tight  which  now  tn- 
sued,  clubbed  their  rides  luid  fought  with  des- 
peration until  but  six  of  their  band  remained 
alive.  These,  including  Col.  Cri>ckett,  num-u- 
dered  to  Castrillon,  under  promLse  of  protec- 
tion ;  but  being  taken  before  Santa  Anna,  they 
Were  by  his  orders  instantly  cut  to  piece*. 
Col.  Crockett  tell  stablxid  by  a  doien  sw4>nK 
Col.  Bowie,  ill  in  bed,  wa.«  then  shot.  uft^T 
having  killed  several  of  his  assailants.  Mi^or 
Evans  was  shot  while  in  the  act  of  tiring  the 
powder  magazine.  The  biHlieS  of  the  slain 
were  cullectetl  in  the  centre  of  the  Alamo,  and 
after  being  horribly  mutilated  (in  which  act, 
it  is  said,  Santa  Anna  lUid  his  generals  joioedi, 
they  were  burned.  Hut  three  persons,  a  wo- 
man, B  child,  and  a  servant,  were  spared.  The 
Mexican  loss  was  l.tMvO.  The  massacxe  of  the 
Alamo  was  followed  by  the  1»attle  of  San  Jacin- 
to, the  defeat  of  the  whole  Mexican  army.  tn<i  ' 
the  capture  of  Santa  Aniu  himself,  witli  hif  ' 
Iwst  generals.  At  this  buttle  tlie  Texans  | 
the  wor  cry  of  "  Kenieniber  iJie  Alamo  I "  car-  } 
ried  all  before  them. 

AUNOK,  iUai  ilr  Iw  (Camp  of  Uic  roi>UrjV 
a  town  in  the  southern  port  of  Sonora,  Mexic<v 
175  m.  S.  W.  of  Chihuoliuo,  and  about  45  m. 
E.  of  the  gulf  of  California ;  pop.  nUmt  U.Cn*). 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone  or  brick,  overUid 
with  stucco,  the  streets  ore  tolerably  well  paved, 
and  the  place  is  celebrated  for  the  beautt' 
of  its  avenues  (ahnnedtu).  It  was  K-verelj 
ii^ured  by  a  storm  in  November,  18i>8.  Tli* 
district  of  Alamos,  extending  to  the  gulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia, is  famous  for  its  rich  copper  and  »ilver 
mines,  and  for  its  salubrious  climate,  its  avera^ 
height  beiI^r  several  hundre<l  feet  above  tlie 
gulf  The  silver  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  employ  about  4,000  persons. 

ALAKi,  AIM,  or  Alljfi,  WUIIm,  an  English  the- 
ologian, lK>rn  in  Laincashire  in  1532,  died  in 
Koine,  <.>ct.  0, 1504.  Being  a  zealous  Catholic, 
ho  left  England  8t>on  uftcr  the  uccvs-Mon  of 
Elizabeth,  and  settled  in  Flanders,  where  he 
)>ulilished  several  works  in  defence  of  the  old 
faith.  In  1508  he  foundisl  the  famous  ecclesi- 
astical college  of  Douay  for  the  education  of 
Engluh  Touth,  Po|>o  Gregory  XIII.  assistiut 
him  with  tt  subsidy.  Ten  years  later  ti* 
magistrates  onlere<l  it  to  In;  dosed,  and  Al«n 
remove<I  the  establishment  to  Kheims.  but  it 
was  restored  to  Douay  in  15l>3.  Dr.  Alan  wu 
Concerned  with  other  professors  of  this  college 
in  making  the  English  tratislutiun  of  the  BiM< 
commonly  known  as  the  Douay  version.  He 
woa  deeply  implicated  in  the  Catholic  schemes 
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for  dethronintr  Elizabeth,  nml  wht-n  the  S|.;iii- 
Ub  armada  was  titUHl  out,  I'hilip  II.  cmiNol 
the  p"j'«.'  to  a'lvv  him  ii  rariiinal  s  li:it.  tlio  ile- 
agn  K'insT  tliat  Alan  slimild  n('<-t)iii|i;iiiy  tliu 
cxfifJition  as  f>a]iiil  k-^iite,  Inntt'inl  of  t'mbark- 
in^  ill  iK-'Pson,  Cunlin.'.l  Alan  i»u[»iilit'(1  the*  tlivt 
wi;fi  copifs  of  a  p.iiii|i!ilct  iiuuin^it  Ei'/alictii. 
erititli-il  ;in  AiliiiMintion  to  ihc  NoKiliry  imil 
I\-<)pl.  "t  Ki.irl.iiiil."  Ill'  Wifiinink-  iirchM-hop 
(ifMi.  Iniri  in  l.iit  .it  the  dolre  of  I'uj^e 

SijtiH  V.  hi'  c.ititiniU'l  to  riiiilf  in  K4)MU'. 

ILLVD  ISL.LM)S,  a  (ironp  of  nhont  -Joii  rooky 
iAnts  of  which  80  are  inhubited.  "ituntcil  iit 
tke  cntrano».<  of  tlie  Hothniiin  urulf,  liL'tw  eon  hit. 
61»'  55'  and  »iO'  32  "  X.,  and  Ion.  19'-'  and  i  1  E. 
They  holong  to  Ku^^ia,  hnvinpf  been  ceiied  bjr 
Swedrti  in  i809,  ftn<l  form  a  part  of  the  govern- 
■CDt  of  Ab<>-i3jOrncdM>rK  in  Finland.  The  in- 
h^UnU,  about  16,(KM>,  are  Swedes  ami  are 
•mlknt  bailors  and  tiAhcnnen.  They  keep 
OMt  Bnmbei^  of  rattlo,  and  uxfiort  chi»e«)c, 
Mltar,and  liide»;  they  also  tnanufactare  cloth 
fbr  home  um  and  for  miU.  The  (^np  takes 
it!)  name  from  tb«  largest  island;  aroo^  28  m\. 
m. :  pop.  M.OOO.  It  mM  •  good  harbor  ou  the 
W.  ude.  Foremost  amonjr  the  fonner  fortifi- 
cattooa  was  the  fort  of  Bomarraiid,  near  tba 
&  E.  «xtr«mHr  of  tbe  maia  ish»d,  wbleb  waa 
capcund  ia  IMMbrtiM  allied  lleatoorEat^aiid 
•nl  Uraaee  daring  their  war  against  rasria, 
sad  hknm  up  on  thair  dapartnra.  Br  the 
tMtir&f  Puis  of  1969  Roiria  b  prohibited 
ftmi  fertifynig  the  islands  or  having  there  any 
nilitary  or  naval  station. 

ALLV'l,  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  fi^qnentlj  np- 
p«arinK  in  connection  with  the  various  (Ger- 
man invaders  of  the  Roman  world  dnring  the 
gnat  raiirration  of  tlio  nations  of  the  north. 
Their  oriirin  is  nnrortain,  thonifh  they  wein  to 
I  '..-.•n  of  Fintii-!i  ''tMclc.  TlifV  ori.'in.'illy 
'.iV'  ll  a'lip'.il  thf  ta>t.  rii  part  of  the  Cuiica«ian 
r.m  irit.nii-'.  wh.m  c  tlu'V  extt^ndti^l  toward  the 
I'll!),  and  ^l^u  iii.uK'  inroad*  into  Armenia  and 
A*ia  Minor.  Volo;ri-«o-i.  kin^r  of  the  Parthian*, 
invoke<l  again "t  thi'in  the  aiil  of  the  emperor 
Vt-ipaiiian.  Arrian  the  historian,  lii  iit.  narit  nf 
tht'  emperor  Hadrian  in  Cappadneiii,  hiicces*- 
t  illy  warrc'l  a;,'aintt  them.  They  are  iiien- 
tioncfl  an  excellent  horsemen  ami  innrkHuien 
with  t!ie  bow.  In  the  tirue  nf  Aiiri-Han  they 
onitetl  with  the'Jothsand  invaih  ci  A-<ia  Minor, 
liilt  were  ex|>elle<l  altont  '2sn  by  the  etnperor 
l*rr,Kii4.  In  the  later  years  of  the  4th  century 
t!i.  y  Were  route<l  by  the  IIun<(,  and,  joining' 
tlicir  continerors,  drove  out  tlie<rothH  from  the 
re|rion  between  the  I)on  and  the  Paniibe,  and 
iihared  in  tlie  great  movement  of  the  northern 
triljei  toward  tiie  southwest  of  Europe.  Con- 
jointly witli  the  Suevi  and  the  Vandals,  in  40fi, 
ther  inva<led  and  devastated  Gaiil.  A  bo<ly  of 
the  Alani  who  remained  sonth  of  the  Loire  ap- 
peared in  451  as  allies  of  AC-tiui  airninst  Atttla. 
Another  bixly  of  them  marche<l  in  409  into 
Spain,  but  were  there  overpowered  by  the  Vi»- 
igothst  Mid  driven  into  Luttani%  where  thair 
name  diMqppeand.  Still  other  Alani 


nortliem  Italy  hidf  a  eeiitiiry  later,  an'l  \4  pri> 
aliniHt  totally  destroyed.  The  annals  of  the 
Hyrantine  empire  also  mention  the  Alani  as 
devastating  both  the  regions  on  the  Danube 
Bn<l  in  the  Cauc«sus. 

iL-i&AF,  in  Mohammedan  f heolofry,  the  wall 
of  senaration  between  heaven  and  hell,  corre- 
^p(m(lini;  somewhat  to  the  purtratory  of  the 
Latin  i  liuri  ii.  Sitlint'  u^rruK-  nf  Ihi.s  w  all  are 
those  whose  good  mv\  evil  <l.'e<!s  so  exactly 
balance  each  other  that  they  ileser\ e  neither 
heaven  nor  helU  luid  tho-e  wlio  have  p)ne  to 
war  without  their  parents'  consent  ami  fallen 
in  battle.  These  Wt  are  martyrs,  and  jire 
therefore  jiretwrved  tVom  hell,  liut,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  di.sobeye*!  their  piirvnls'  com- 
mands, they  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  heaven. 

ALABCOX,  Hrraaads  ie,  a  Spanish  navigator 
of  the  lOth  century,  to  whom  wc  owe  tlie  lirst 
certain  knowledjre  conceminff  the  contlgiira- 
tion  of  the  peninsula  of  California.  This  had 
previously  been  held  to  be  an  island.  Alarooo 
set  sail  in  the  service  of  the  .'Spanish  court  MajT 
9,  1640.  On  the  W.  coast  of  America  be  eK> 
peoted  to  make  a  junction  with  the  expedHkn 
commanded  bjCoronado;  but  the  two  com- 
manders missed  eaob  other.  Alarcon  left  aa 
inaoriptioD  on  •  tree  at  the  place  where  tbejr 
■boilla  bave  meli  wUeh  was  discovered  by  a 
third  Bpaidsh  aavigitor.  The  iasoriptioo  waat 
'*Al«nH»  cane  to  this  point;  atue  fiwtof 
the  tree  are  boried  lettenw'*  These  letters 
conveyed  the  intdligeBoe  that  Alaroon,  after 
hanng  tarried  there  for  some  time,  had  returned 
to  New  Spain;  that  the  onpposeil  sea  was  a 
inilf;  that  he  had  sailed  round  the  Mar<]uis 
island ;  and  that  California  was  not  an  island, 
but  a  point  of  land  juttinir  into  the  Pacitic. 
.\larcon  retumeil  to  New  Spain  in  1541,  and 
there  drew  x\\>  his  maps  and  oliservations.  Ilis 
disi  overies  and  tlio-e  of  Fernando  de  Ulloa 
were  appliisl  to  snch  pooil  nse.  that  an  eminent 
Keojrrapher  has  «aid  the  map  of  California 
made  in  l.'>41  ditl'erx  hardly  at  all  from  that 
constructed  in  our  own  day, 

ALIRCOX,  or  AlarnM  y  Hesdoza.  Jaan  Rsls  de,  a 
S]iiinish  dramatist,  born  in  Mexico  of  a  noble 
S|(ani«li  luihilv.  .Hi  li  in  Sp.iiii  in  ir,;i''.  In  Pi'JH 
he  piililislu-i!  tlie  lir-t  vol'iire'  •<(  his  <lra!ii;i-.  nn 
the  title  ]i:i/e  ofwhirii  -t  v],-^  liiins..  It"  | T' ilo- 
cutor  [rrhitor)  of  tlie  r^val  i  .Miiual  l">r  the  In- 
dies. To  the  eight  ))lays  nmlained  in  tliis 
volume  ho  nddetl  twelve  more  in  lt!:i"i.  His 
best  known  comedy  is  Lti  ttnhid  untjiei-huM, 
which  servetl  as  a  m<slel  for  Corneille's  Mf»- 
teur.  Another  of  his  comedies,  hi*  juirah* 
oyen,  is  still  poiinlar  on  the  Spanish  stiwe.  A 
new  edition  of  his  iilavs  has  lieen  puliBsbed  bjr 
llttrtzcnbusch  (Madrid.  lf*48-'52). 

ALABIC  I.  Kinic  of  the  Visl(toth^  horn  about 
376,  dic<l  in  410.  Prenons  to  his  reign  the  Ootbs 
north  of  the  Danube  (mostly  Arians),  being 
presse<l  by  the  Huns,  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  who  allowed  them  to 
erosB  the  Danube  and  establish  themselves  on  its 
aootbem  aide  hi  Unria  (laodem  Bnlgaria)  aa 
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jiniil  allies  of  the  i.'tii|iiro.  On  tlio  death  of  I 
Theodu«tiu8  (3U5),  who  dividtnl  tlie  empire  be- 
tween his  two  Ktna,  Aloric,  nrotitinx  by  the 
weaknciM  resultiii;;  from  the  division,  invsded 
Thrac«,  Maveduirui,  TlifMUily,  and  ccntnil 
Greece,  without  meeting  re»Uliuioe  on  the  purt 
of  Kufinas,  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Ar- 
oadiutt.  Athcnri  wuk  obliged  to  pay  a  ransom. 
Altiric  (.nterwl  ilio  I^>loponneMu^  whcro  he  was 
encountered  in'Elis  by  a  (lowerfiil  army  under 
iStiliohu.  the  lieutenant  of  Ilonorias,  emperor 
of  the  Wuiit.  Stilieho  tried  to  surround  the 
Cioths  on  the  boiilcin  of  liiu  PeneUN,  but  Alaric 
broke  through  his  army,  e8c«|>«d  with  his 
plunder  and  priiMiners  to  Illyricuin,  concluded 
)ieace  with  ArcadiuH,  and  was  tiiado  by  him 
tJ»e  commander  of  tiie  wistern  divit<ion  of  that 
country  in  3Ut>.  From  Illyricnm,  in  402.  Alario 
invaded  Italy.  Honorius  shut  himself  up  in 
Kaveiina,  wliile  Alurir,  marching  through 
northern  Italy  toward  Gaul,  was  met  and  de- 
feated by  Stilioho  near  I'oUentia  on  the  Tanaro 
(40:1)  and  obli^ted  to  retroitt.  lie  sustained  a 
Becou«l  ilefeat  in  the  mine  year  near  Verona, 
after  which  he  returned  to  lllyincum,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Ilunorius,  undertaking  to 
invade  the  earttern  empire  and  join  his  army 
witli  that  of  ^tilicho  in  Epirus.  This  project 
beiiiiz  afterward  abandoned  by  Honorius,  Ala- 
ric  elaiined  a  com|K.'De>ation  for  the  cost  of  his 
armaments  and  march,  and  was  promised  4,000  ' 
H)unds  of  gold.  Siilicho,  who  made  the  prom-  | 
»e  in  th«  name  of  the  emperor,  being  behe*ded 
in  408,  and  the  iiromiso  broken,  Alaric  invaded 
Italy,  invented  Koine,  «tnd  received  as  ransom 
froili  the  city  5,0(Xl  pounds  of  gold  and  30,000 
pounds  of  silver.  Further  negotiations  for 
peace  having  pM\fd  unHueccKsful,  Alaric  for 
the  Seconal  tinie  laid  tiiege  to  Home.  Hunger 
obliged  the  city  to  conclude  an  arrangement, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror the  senate  elected  as  emperor  the  Ko- 
luan  general  Attiihi.«.  Shortly  afterward,  being 
disisutistied  with  the  incapacity  of  his  nominee, 
Alaric  ordereil  bini  to  resign.  Renewed  nego- 
tiations w  ith  Honorius  wereunsuccetwful,  pend- 
ing which  Alaric's  army  was  treacheronsly 
attacked  near  Ravenna,  and  ho  undertook  the 
siege  of  Rome  for  the  thinl  time.  On  August 
24,  410,  he  took  the  city  by  assault,  Hn<l  it  was 
plundered  by  the  (Jotbs  for  three  days.  Atler 
remaining  there  six  days,  Alaric  marched  out, 
intending  to  make  tiie  compiest  of  Nicily,  but 
tlied  .Hoon  after  in  Cosenza.  The  Goths,  it  is 
rehtted,  turned  from  its  bed  the  stream  of  the 
Bu>ento,  to  bury  tlieir  chief  there,  with  all  hi» 
treii-siires;  and  all  tlie  prisoners  wlio  |KTformed 
tlie  work  of  digging  were  killed,  that  the  Ro- 
man-t  mi^fht  never  bo  able  to  tind  the  place 
where  tlie  remains  of  the  king  were  deposited. 
Ill  King  iif  tl»e  Vii'Igotlis,  succeeded  hi»  father 
Euric  in  4x1,  died  in  fi07.  His  dominions 
e\tenile<l  S.  from  tiie  Loire  and  RhAno  over  i 
llit^jiania  Turraconensis  and  liietica,  thus  cov- 
ering the  S.  W.  third  of  the  present  territory 
of  France  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain.    11c  I 


was  i»eaceful  and  tolerant,  and,  thouj^b  tii 
Arian  in  religion,  griuited  many  privile^'ui  to 
the  orthodox  Catliolics.  C'lovis,  king  ot°  di« 
Franks,  made  religion  a  pretext  for  invwiioit 
(iotliia,  uud  defeated  Alaric  at  Vougle,  utti 
I'oitierx.  Alaric  lied,  but  was  overtaken  md 
killed.  Tliooiloric.  king  of  Italy,  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  slain  monarch,  became  regent  dnriii$ 
the  minority  of  Alaric's  son  Anialaric,  com- 
|)elled  the  I'Vanks  to  give  up  tJieir  conqMstt, 
and  put  down  a  rebellion  of  the  sapfiorten  oi 
Alaric's  bastard  srm  Gesjdic. 

ALARM,  an  instrument  to  give  notice  1>J 
sound.  In  its  mo^t  ordinary  lorm  it  coni>ij-t> 
of  a  bell  and  a  hammer,  combined  w  ith  an 
escai>ement  tliat  lets  it  fre«  at  liie  pro(ier  tiDtt^ 
when  a  descending  weight  or  a  spring  m»ke» 
it  strike  the  bell. — Burglar  alarms  ore  of  vari- 
ous fonus.  Some  consist  in  an  arrangemc'Dt 
for  tiring  a  pistol,  luul  are  connected  either 
with  the  lock  or  with  the  door.  Someof  ihrm 
arc  so  arranged  as  to  shoot  the  thief  at  tli« 
same  time  that  they  wake  up  the  inniati«.  Ac 
alarm  for  this  pnrpotm  may  always  be  put 
at  a  moment's  notice,  by  stretching  a  *triw 
across  the  hall,  one  end  attnch<:-d  to  the  kno)' 
of  a  door  and  tlie  other  to  the  trigger  of  a 
tol,  or  to  some  glass  or  brass  vessel  i>lared  t« 
tliu  edge  of  a  table  or  at  the  top  of  a  IligLt  u( 
stairs,  which  will  tumble  down  with  a  noist 
the  moment  the  string  is  jiulleil  by  any  unt 
oijcniug  the  door  or  crot^^iing  the  hall.  iVo 
Hlanu  is  easily  made  by  arranging  the  wire«  in 
the  circuit  of  a  gjtlvanic  batt^-ry  in  such  inann«r 
that  the  circuit  may  be  broken  when  a  diMf 
or  window  is  opened ;  the  foiling  of  an  elef- 
trrvtiiagnet  which  was  supported  by  the  elec- 
trical current  then  gives  the  motive  power  fiT 
ringing  a  bell  or  other  sound -producing  in!>lrd 
ment. — An  alarm  clock  is  a  clock  for  sleepily 
rooms,  provided  with  an  alarm  tliat  may  l« 
wound  up  to  strike  at  any  appointed  time,  iu»>i 
so  awake  the  sleeiK-r.  It  consists  of  an  onli- 
nary  clock  with  an  alann  attached,  which  rt- 
Quires  to  lie  wound  up  at  a  separate  kevbolf 
from  that  which  winds  the  clock,  and  alter 
each  alarm  re^iuiren  rewinding  to  gi\  c  it  im- 
pulse for  another.  The  alarm  is  comnionly  »«t. 
to  go  off  at  the  reouire<l  hour,  by  ineaD«  <'f  » 
di.sk  which  lies  umler  the  hour  hand  of  the 
clock,  revolving  upon  the  same  luis  and  with 
that  band.  The  disk  has  the  12  hours  printeij 
in  the  same  order  and  j>osition  as  on  the  chick 
lace,  and  wlien  this  disk  is  brouglit  into  tlK' 
same  position  as  the  clock  face,  that  is  having 
the  12  on  the  disk  at  its  highest  point,  the  clock 
then  by  mechanism  iiets  otf  the  alanii.  Id 
onler  to  cause  the  alarm  to  sound  at  4  n'clock. 
for  instance,  the  nunilK'r4<in  the  disk  isbronyli' 
under  the  hour  band,  which  latter  carries  tbr 
disk  forward  till  4  o'clock,  and  at  thui  nionKOt 
the  12  on  the  disk  w  ill  l>e  at  its  highest  poiot 
and  the  alarm  is  set  otF. — The  lire-damp  alarm 
is  on  important  invention,  due  to  'Si.  Chuart 
from  France,  and  liberally  given  by  him  to  the 
public.    It  consists  of  a  small  boll  of  ghise  or 
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of  breiM  suspcDdetl  at  the  end  of  a  Icvor,  and 
coolwoinj;  a  rheinirul  Milutinn  liiglily  Nenititive 
to  the  gu  constitntintt  lire  damp.  Long;  before 
ihi  iitiiio»phere  ha«  become  »utBciently  vitiat«>d 
U>1ie  tlan^rous  to  lifu,  or  to  Im  caiiublc*  of  ex- 
plwlinir,  tilt)  cliomicul  action  in  tliu  ball  han 
altereii  Ita  weight,  and  tliu.s  caused  tJiu  lever  to 
move  and  let  go  an  e^niK'nient  which  Bounds 
an  aUnu. — An  alartn  wliifitlo  ia  a  steam  whistle 
H>t  on  a  boiler  to  give  notice  wlien  tJie  water 
Silli  below  ita  proper  level.  For  tlii*  purpose 
the  ffbisillc-cock  ia  connected  by  a  levor  with 
a  doat,  and  opens  when  thiit  float  gooit  billow  a 
certain  level.  The  Bteam  rushing  tlirougti  tlie 
vhinle  sounds  tiio  ohirm. 

lUMD,  JohB.    See  Laski. 

ua-<<l]i:HR,  a  city  of  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  eyalet  of  Aidin,  at  the  N.  E.  base  of  the 
BoiDagh  (tho.  ancient  Mt.  Tuioliu),  75  m.  £. 
by  S.  of  Sin  yma;  |iop.  about  13,000,  of  whom 
3.000  are  Greeks.  It  is  built  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Philadelphia,  is  snrronnded  by  a  wall, 
and  contain!)  many  ruin-s  including  a  largo  num- 
ber of  Christian  c-hurchcM.  It  Is  situated  on 
Jhe  caravan  route  from  Smyrna  to  the  interior, 
ui'I  has  a  thriving  trade. 

ALISKI,  a  territory  belonging  to  tlio  United 
States,  formerly  known  as  Kussian  America. 
It  comprisea  all  that  portion  of  tho  North 
American  continent  lying  W.  of  tho  14l8t  par- 
allel of  W.  longitude,  together  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  Pacific  tx'ean  and  the 
British  dominions,  i^eparateil  from  the  latter  by 
ttioe drawn  as  follows:  beginning  at  tho  soutli- 
ununust  iwint  of  Prince  of  Wales  island,  ia  hit. 


64*  40'  N.,  running  thence  N.  along  Portland 
channel  to  tlie  t>o>nt  of  tho  mainland  where  it 
strikes  lat.  bf"  N.,  an<l  from  ilils  point  along 
the  sammits  of  the  mountain  range  parallel  to 
the  coast,  except  where  tho  distance  of  such 
summits  from  the  i>cean  exceeds  10  marine 
leagues,  to  its  intersection  with  the  141st 
meridian.  Wherever  the  peaks  are  situated 
further  inland  than  the  distance  s|K:cit]ed, 
the  line  is  drawn,  imrallel  to  the  winding  of 
the  coast,  at  that  tlistonce  from  it.  The  ter- 
ritory also  includes  all  the  islands  near  tho 
coast,  and  tho  whole  of  the  Aleutian  archipel- 
ago except  Behring  island  and  Copi>er  island 
on  the  coast  of  Kamtclmtka.  In  tlie  dialect 
of  the  natives  first  encountered  by  the  Russian 
CX|ilorers,  the  peninsula  now  known  as  Aliod- 
ka  was  called  Al-dy-es-ku.  the  name  having 
become  changed  through  Alaksa  and  Alashka 
to  its  [iresent  fumi,  from  whii'h  last  is  derived 
tlie  genend  territorial  designation  Alaska, 
which  L>all  asserts  to  be  an  English  corruption 
never  used  by  tho  Kussinns.  The  urea  of 
Alaska,  including  the  inlands,  is  580.107  »{.  ra.; 
pop.  in  1870,  29,097,  of  whom  *2i>,84a  were  na- 
tives of  tho  territory,  1,421  wore  half-breeds, 
48:1  were  Kus^i^ns,  and  350  were  natives  of 
(he  United  ^>ta(es  and  foreigners  not  Russians. 
There  are  not  more  than  1,3U0  completely  cir- 
ilizod  inhabitants. — Sitka,  or  New  Archangel, 
the  capital  of  the  territory  and  its  only  consid- 
erable txiwn,  is  situated  on  a  small  but  commo- 
dious harlior  on  Uarunov  island,  in  lat.  hV  3' 
N..  Ion.  13r>^  17'  W.  It  was  long  the  liead- 
ijuarters  of  the  Uussian-Ainericou  fur  company, 
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thonf;h  the  natural  centre  of  the  far  trade  is  ' 
the  iHlantl  of  Kadiak,  S.  of  the  Alianka  penin- 
Biila.  At  the  time  of  the  tran!«f»;r  of  ilie  terri- 
tory to  the  Uniteil  States  in  18rt7,  f^itka,  al- 
thou};h  founded  in  the  la»t  centurr,  was  httle 
hettc-r  tlitui  h  colleotion  of  lo^r  hut-s  about  100  in 
niimlier,  with  a  few  siii>erior  huildinjwoceupied 
by  jjovernment  officers.  St.  Paul,  the  principal 
BettU'Divnt  on  Kadiak  island,  \»  the  main  depot 
of  the  M'til  fisheries,  and  is  sarrounded  by  the 
fine-st  farming  land  in  the  territory.  Next  in 
imfiortance  aa  a  settlement  is  Cajttain's  liar-  i 
h(ir,  on  the  island  of  Unalashka,  where  la 
found  the  bent  nnehnraiie  in  the  Aleutian 
proop.  The  remainin^r  civilized  places  in  Alas- 
ka consist  for  the  most  part  of  small  tradinjr 
poffts  wattorttl  throu);li(>ut  the  country,  the 
princijml  of  them  lieinj;  Fort  Yukon,  approxi- 
mately in  lat.  Cit'  N,.  the  most  northerly  sta- 
tion of  the  Hudwn  Bay  company,  which  for 
some  yeiirs  paid  the  Hussian-American  fur  com- 
pany a  royalty  for  the  privilejre  of  thus  tradinji 
m  their  territory*.  Miclmelovski,  a  station  of 
the  Kns?«ian  company  on  Norton  si^und.  in  lat, 
68°  2«'  N.,  and  Ion.  UW  W  W.,  is  nf  consider-  ' 
able  importance  as  atfonlinft  the  Iwst  harlior  ! 
on  the  coast  from  which  to  forward  (roods  into  | 
the  Yukon  valley. — The  interior  of  Alaska  has 
been  but  sli^rhtly  exjilorwl,  and  our  knowle<ljre  [ 
of  the  ciiuntry  is  confined  mainly  to  the  islands,  I 
the  coasts,  and  a  few  of  the  lartfcr  rivers.  The 
entire  cojist  line  of  the  territory,  »vithout  taking 
into  account  the  smaller  indentations  measures 
about  4.<iW  m.  in  lenpth,  and  is  bordered  by 
three  seas:  the  Arctic  ocean  on  the  N.,  Beh- 
ring  s<-a  on  the  W..  jmd  the  North  Pacific  on 
the  9.  The  coast  formation  alonft  the  North 
Pacific  ditlers  entirely  from  that  N.  of  the  Ali- 
aska  peninsu!».  Puint  Burrow,  a  hmg  arm  of 
low  snndy  land  projecting  into  the  Arctic 
ocean,  forms  the  most  northerly  cajio  in  the 
territory.  Itctween  this  point  and  Behring 
atrait,  the  only  considerable  indentation  of  the 
coo-ot  i<  Kotzebue  sound,  with  a  mii.'cimum 
depth  of  14  fathoms,  and  the  shore  is  low  and 
8W)Uiij>y  cscejtt  at  (.'npe  Lisbnme,  where  the 
limestone  rock  rises  to  the  height  of  8.'50  feet 
above  the  sea.  f'ape  I'riiice  of  Wales,  the  K. 
boundary  of  Behring  "trait,  is  the  mo<t  west- 
ern land  <m  the  Amorican  continent,  being  »it- 
UHtcd  in  Int.  fi't"  33'  N.,  Ion.  IfiT'  W..  only 
54  m.  from  East  cape,  the  nearest  part  of  Asia. 
It  is  a  rocky  and  precipitous  promontory.  The 
nearest  harl>or  is  Port  Clarence,  a  short  di*- 
tance  where  there  is  a  safe  anchorage  in  !<► 
fatlioiris  of  water,  with  a  bottom  of  s<itt  mud. 
Below  this  inlet  the  country  liecotnes  low  and 
rolling,  and  is  not  very  accessible  from  the 
ocean,  even  in  the  larger  bays,  on  account  of 
the  !<lio:ils  fonned  of  alluvium  brought  down 
by  the  rivers,  which  is  retained  in  Behring 
Bea  by  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  Aliaska  penin- 
Bula.  Norton  sound  is  so  shallow  that  vessels 
have  been  known  to  nm  aground  there  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  but  it  affords 
B  few  harbors,  as  also  does  Bristol  bay,  which 


opens  into  the  region  y.  of  the  wme  rnfgti 
and  barren  peninsula  from  which  the  nanir  of 
the  territory  is  derive<L    Stretching  westward 
towanl  Kamtchatka  lie  the  Aleutian  islaml*, 
so  called  from  the  name  Aleuts  applied  to  their 
inhabitants  by  the  Russians,    t'nimak  is  the 
largest  of  tlicMt,  and  Unalashka  of  the  greatest 
commercial  importance.    Tlie  celebrated  fur 
aeal  group,  named  after  Pribyloff,  its  discov- 
erer, is  situated  in  Behring  sea,  lat.  Tu  '  N.. 
Ion.  lOK"  80'  W.,  an<l  consists  of  four  small 
islands  C4ille<l  respectively  Walms,  Beaver, 
(ieorge,  and  St.  Paul.    Below  Alituika  the 
cuaat  Ivecomes  mountainous,  with  deep  sound- 
ings close  in  ."hftre.    Between  Ion.  151"  and 
1&8°  \V.  lies  the  Kailiak  archijrelago,  incladtoft 
the  largo  island  of  that  name.    Cook's  inlet 
an<l  Prince  William  souml,  or  Chtigach  gait 
are  the  principal  arms  of  the  sea  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  the  territory,  nntil  we  reach 
the  narrow  strip  of  mainland  S.  of  Mt.  St.  Elin^ 
which  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  the  l.l'") 
islands  of  the  Alexander  archi|i«hi^  sita«i«<i 
between  Cn<aa  sound  and  Dixon's  entrance. 
The  almost  innumerable  channels  between  the 
i>lands  of  this  vast  series  afford  the  finest  in- 
land navigation.    Prince  of  Wales  ittland  is  the 
largest  inemlier  of  the  gronp,  which  also  cdD- 
tiiins  Baranov  island,  the  site  of  Sitka. — The 
great  river  of  Alaska  is  the  Yukon,  or  Kwick- 
nak.  as  it  has  erroneonsly  been  called  by  ttw 
KusHian^  from  the  name  of  one  of  it**  nmoths. 
It  rise*  in  British  Cohimbia,  enters  Alaska  ne*r 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  flows,  with  a  general  i 
W.  trend,  acniss  the  entire  width  of  the  terri- 
tory into  Behring  sea.    Ita  lenirth  is  tarn 
than  l.wxi  m.,  and  it  is  over  a  mile  broad  «  » 
]»oint  000  m.  aUivo  its  delta.    Its  current  vi- 
ries  in  raiti<lity  fWmi  H  to  7  tn.  jht  hour,  and  in 
summer  tne  river  is  navigable  for  light-draogfat 
steamers  throughout  three  fourths  of  its  lenetL 
Next  to  tlie  Yukon  in  size  is  the  KuskiNjoiiii. 
which  also  tlows  into  Behring  sea,  eiomewhat 
further  S.    It  has  been  exph'rv<l  by  tlie  Rus- 
sians some  C)W  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  is  s 
very  cr«K»ked  and  m<Hleruti'ly  rapid  stream, 
nangable  for  n  considerable  distance.  Tlw 
t)rincii»nl  rivers  of  Alaska  which  flow  into  tb« 
S'orth  Pacific  ocean  are:  the  Copper  river, 
which  reaches  the  coast  in  lat.  60   N.,  1<». 
145"  W..  and  about  which  very  little  is  knowB; 
the  Chilknht,  a  rapid  streanu  which  enters  Lyna 
channel  W.  of  t'ro!«  sound,  and  the  head  water* 
of  which  approach  so  close  to  a  tributary  of  the 
Yukon  that  a  short  portage  affords  the  Indiao> 
easy  conmmnication  between  the  two  riverf; 
anti,  still  further  S..  the  Stikino  or  Franri* 
river,  forming  the  gateway  to  the  gold  regi^o 
of  British  Columbia.    Lakes  are  said  to  be  na- 
merous  in  tbe  interior  of  the  country. — Alaski 
is  emphatically  a  country  of  volcanoes,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  01  volcanic  peaks  already 
known  in  the  territory,  though  but  10  of  these 
are  in  activity  at  itresent.   Tbe  penin.sula  of 
Alin.«ka,  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  which  really 
constitute  a  eontinnatiun  of  it,  are  of  volcaoie 
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iiriir'n,  :iri  1  ;1i<'  -mini'  i-  true  of  tin-  i-ilands  alon:.' 
I'll-  >u;v-:  111'  iiilirini:  :*ca.    So  fur  as  known, 
all  till-  niiiiiiitaint  in  the  I'ountrv  of  any  consiil- 
iTsiik'  lKii.'lit  are  MituaU'U  lit-low  Int,  65^  N. 
ihcre  are  tliret'  im]Mirtant  nionntnin  cliains: 
itic  Coast  or  J?t.  Ella*  ranjro,  tho  K<K-ky  nioun- 
isiiis  and  tlie  AlAdkati  ninKc.    In  tlu'  C(t\utt 
ranze,  on  the  North  I'aoitic,  aro  tlir  lotticist 
l>«ak»  and  principal  volcanoM.    Oi  tli.-.-  Mt 
^t.  E)ia«  is  thi-  lii^hebt;  it«  elfviilimi  i>  v.-tri- 
■  ■a«ly  stated  at  iVmn  lii,iMM»  to  17,H.")U  ft-,  t.  thi' 
Ifitu  r  <^stirnale  mukin^r  it  the  hi>:hest  mountain 
in  \orth  America.    Tiie  summit  of  Mt.  Fair- 
weatliKr,  in  tl»t>  sauu-  cliain,  is  14,500  feet  bImivi* 
tiM  sea  level.    K.  <>f  tlie  Yukon,  tlie  I{>><  ky 
tnoaotains  extend  along  or  near  tlio  Mth  paral- 
lel to  tho  ba»)n  of  thi;  Mackenzie  ri%-cr.  The 
Alankan  range  in  the  iS.  W.  iiart  of  the  terri- 
tory is  merely  on  otTithoot  of  the  Rocky  muun- 
Uins.  There  u  a  long  line  of  low  hillti  near 
the  Arctic  cOMt — The  climate  of  Aloaka  l«  by 
M  Beta!  «>  iiiluM]MtabIe  as  that  of  corrcsjiond- 
iOK  tatitato  OB  the  eaM«rn  coast  of  North 
Amnet,   In  ngu\\  lioth  to  climate  and  agri- 
cnltare,  the  territory  is  naturally  divisible  into 
thfM  n^ona:  the  Yukon  diNtt-ict,  comprising 
all  the  tomHry  N.  of  the  Alaskan  ranuntaiDs; 
the  Akatian  dktriot,  campriaiiig  the  iaianda  of 
tint  una  and  the  peninaiil*:  ud  the  Sitka 
dibkti  eonpiMBg  tba  MoalBdMr  of  the  tarrl- 
1017.  IntheTakondhtrirt  tha 
Mapcntave  ia  aboot  SS'F^  nd  tba 
naaiaa  froMS  to  wttlibi  two  or  three  Aet  of 
die  aBtea  thrimhBat  the  samtner.  The 
■MOBt  of  tafadUl  ia  not  aooorately  known.  In 
viater  the  ioe  on  the  Yakon  averages  five  feet 
ft  thickncsa,  and  where  there  ia  snfficient  water 
it  hii  been  known  to  ftoaaa  to  a  depth  of  nine 
feet.  The  summer  is  alnirt,  dry,  and  hot. 
May.  June,  and  a  part  of  July  cun-ntitute  the 
pleanant  »M?«wn  :  then  the  rainy  weather  begins, 
»dJ  lasts  till  <  )r  tni.er.  Tlin  l(>we«t  temperature 
f  i-r  rwHtnii  'l  111  ttuN  rf.'ioit  wa<  — To  F.  The 
ciiniatf  ■it"  tin-  .Mciitian  di-trict  is  wanner,  the 
niian  annual  teiMjieiaturo  being  from  ;W  to 
4-'    F.    In  a  fuTies  of  ohservatiou!*  made  at 
I  ria^a-hka,  extvinliiik'  i>\  or  live  ycnrs,  the  frrent- 
e*t  coM  experienif'l  I'.urinp  that  time  was  foimd 
to  i<e  the  zero  oi'  1- utirLiiluit,  «  liili-  the  liijrh- 
««t  temperntiiri!  wa-*  77  .     Tiu'  aver.i;.'e  annual 
rainfall  \n  about  4<i  inchi'*,  distribiiteil  aiiimii; 
i  >||  rainy  days  in  each  year.    Jauunry,  I'l  Sru- 
nry.  and  June  are  the  |ileasante>t  month'*.  .V 
PlilJ  warmer  and  tiatister  cliiuate  U  characteris- 
';<•  of  tho  Sitka  (li^trii  t.    The  town  of  Sitka 
i«  the  rainiest  i>laee  in  the  world  ont.«ide  of  the 
tro[>ios.    From  <)0  to  l»U  inches  of  rain  fall  an- 
nually, and  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  each 
year  variea  from  a  mininum  of  IttO  to  n  maxi- 
nom  of  285.    Tlie  mean  annoal  temperatoro  is 
44't>7* ;  bat  the  average  tcmperataro  in  winter 
ia  pHMNirtiaawtely  maoh  higher  than  in  mitn- 
tner,  being  oidr  a  little  below  the  freering 
point;  while  tua  exoeesive  rains  in  amiimer 
make  thai  aaaaoa  andnly  ookL  Ioe  fit  for  oon- 
aamptioii  aoaredf  evar  Amaa  at  Sitka.— The 
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interior  of  Ahuska  is  well  wooded.  On  tho  Pa- 
cific coast,  deUM-  fcire-t»  of  the  filtka  spru<-e  or 
white  pine  ji  .V;7lv;iJiMM'lotlii'  the  iinnni- 
tjiin  .Hides  ImiIIi  nl'  the  i.-.liinds and  the  mainland, 
down  to  the  very  water'.s  eilge.  prcnlucinn  tim- 
ber of  great  i«i/e  uiiil  iin«nr|iai8ed  i|uality.  In 
the  (lanie  repon  j,'ro«  >  liie  yellow  ct  dar  (  ' '. 
\iiH>iUn»>»).  of  (rrciit  value  for  boat-buihiinij. 
lleruhii  k  anil  the  halsuiii  tir  are  also  found  hero. 
I'ln-  Aliiiliaii  i?laiid>  ari'  wholly  destitute  of 
Irec'>,  there  heiiis.'  no  vi  t'etiitinri  mi  them  larger 

,  than  a  «hriib.  In  the  Yukon  re^'ion,  the  wood- 
ed district  receile:*  from  the  coast,  but  timlter 
in  abundant  iti  the  interior,  the  fincKt  trv(>  which 
occurs  there  bt'in>r  the  vahiahle  white  spnico 
{nhift  a/fill).    The  birch  Oielulo  ijhiiululoiMi)  ia 

I  al^t  found,  and  ftiraiMlu'S  the  i>nly  hard  wood 
in  thi-*  part  of  the  country.  AUlers,  |M>plan«, 
and  several  varieties  of  willow  fringe  the  banks 
of  itll  tlie  larger  stream*. — The  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Alaska  are  practically  confined  to 
the  Aleutian  and  Sitka  districts.  The  abun- 
dant growth  of  rich  perennial  grasses  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yukon  affords  excellent  fodder 
iiw  rattle,  but  no  grain  ha<;  ever  been  rdaed 
there,  and  the  only  vegetables  which  havesno- 
ceeded  are  radishess  turnips,  and  luttuce.  The 
moat  fertile  bnd  is  found  at  Oook'a  inlet,  on 
Kadiak  iafamd,  and  amaoR  dw  Alvodans,  where 
good  oata,  barley,  aod  root  eropa  can  be  raised 
wUiontBMdi  dUkoltr.  WhadNr  the  potato 
ean  orar  ba  editinlad  ■aeoaarfldl7  ftn  Alaaiu  la 
doabtfcL  In  the  moat  ikrored  hncSag  dia- 
trioli  tiie  Mriooltaral  atodoodMi  oan  scarce!  r 
evareacoasddia  looal  oainaBd. — Akakan  geol- 
ogy haa  been  bnt  Imperfectly  studied,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  leediiu  facts  are  known.  Ac- 
cording to  William  11.  Dall,  tlio  director  of  the 
scientific  coqw  which  exploreil  the  pro[)o»ed 
route  for  tho  Uiisso -American  telep'aiili  lini>  in 
ISOn,  the  whole  of  the  [>etiinsiilar  iiurtinn  of 
Alaska  W.  of  Ion.  lii'i  i-<  jiradualls  rising. 
Along  the  Pacific  coajtt  glm-iers.  ■•oine  of  ihein 
remarkable  for  their  extent  and  ^'raridmr.  i  ll 
the  principal  mount.ain  gorges,  and  teruiiuate 
nt  the  sen  in  magnificent  iiia.'vf.'H  of  overhaiiijing 
ice.    The  fact  that  tliese  glaciers  are  (■radunlly 

I  decreasing  in  nize  fnitn  year  to  year  leads  to 
the  inference  that  fhe  rigor  of  the  i  limaUj  is 
-I'lwly  mitigating.  Hut  and  mineral  springs 
are  found  near  Sitka,  on  the  Ah  atian  islands 
and  the  neighboring  coast,  ami  in  oilier  |>arts 
of  the  territory.  In  the  Alexander  archi|Mdag<) 
fotwils  of  the  creta<'iK»ua  Jn'riod  have  been  foiunl, 
but  the  extent  of  the  formation  has  not  lieen 
ascertained.  Clay  slates  and  connlomerato 
occur  near  Sitka.  Crystalline  white  rnorble  of 
fm«  <)uality  has  been  discovered  on  Lynn  chan- 
nel and  in  other  portions  of  th«  archipelago. 
Thence  northwanl  to  Mt.  St.  Elias  granit*  and 
m«taraori>hic  rocks  skirt  the  const.  In  the 
Aleutian  islands  the  tertiary  formation  is  of 
oonsiderablo  extent,  and  contains  coal,  lignite, 
and  amber.  The  be»t  deposit  of  tertiary  c^oel, 
•o  fiur  aa  Iibowd,  ia  oo  Oook^a  inkt,  where  it 
oeenra  in  two  panlMliQvn^  wHib  an  4 
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Uiicknesw  of  from  IR  inches  to  7  feet.  Gold 
and  silver  ore  funnd  in  Alankn  in  Nniall  quanti- 
ties; and  copper  is  frequently  brouiiht  to  thif 
settlcDientK  hy  Indiana  dwelling  on  the  Copper 
river,  who  Hcduloualy  eunceal  the  locality  of 
it«  orifrin.  Cinnabar  and  iron  have  l)ei'n  found 
in  very  limited  <iuantitie9.  Of  snljduir  tlie  vol- 
nanio  districts  of  the  territory  afford  an  abun- 
dant supply. — The  fossils  found  in  Alaska  show 
that  it  was  once  the  home  of  the  elephant,  tho 
butlalo,  and  the  horse.  Bears  are  now  the 
IttTftcst  anliruUs  native  t4>  tho  eountrj-.  Of  these, 
the  polar  or  white  Imnr  {urtut  maritimus)  ia 
met  with  on  the  Arctic  coaKt ;  the  black  l)ear 
(U.  Ameritaniu)  in  the  woody  districts  of 
the  Yukon;  and  tho  barren-ground  bear  (U. 
Ilichardsonit)  in  the  far  northeii-nt.  The 
grrisly  bear  ( (T.  hoTTibilis)  is  also  occ&sionally 
cnconntcred.  Of  tlio  other  non-marine  for- 
bearing animals  the  princi|>al  arc  the  for,  the 
beaver,  tlie  marten,  the  otter,  the  mink,  the 
lynx,  and  the  wolverene.  On  the  coasts  are 
found  tho  fur  soid.  the  main  source  of  rovonne 
in  the  territory;  the  sea  lion,  cliwcly  allie<l  to 
tho  former ;  the  sea  otter,  an  animal  of  solitary 
habits  living;  almost  exclusively  in  tho  water; 
and  the  walnis.  frmn  which  the  natives  olitain 
their  ivory  and  oil.  In  the  ai^acent  sens 
whales  are  abundant,  and  cod,  herring,  and  hal- 
ibut are  found  in  |irodigious  numbers,  at  the 
proper  seasons.  A  small  fish  called  the  ulikon, 
upward  of  a  foot  in  length  and  of  a  silvery 
hue,  is  also  very  abundant  along  some  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  tiie  fat- 
test of  all  known  tish.  The  various  s]>ecie8  of 
salmon  which  throng  the  Alaskan  rivers  occur 
in  numliers  so  great  as  almost  to  excewl  Iwlief. 
The  weak  and  ii\jured  fish  which  die  after 
apawning  time  are  sometimes  thrown  up  along 
the  river  banks  by  tho  waves,  to  tho  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet.  Immense  nuantities  of  holmon 
and  other  river  fish  are  caught  and  dried.  In 
summer,  Alaska  is  the  nesting  place  of  myriads 
,»f  migratory  birds.  CJeese  and  ducks,  swans, 
ospreys,  eagles,  and  gulls  arrive  about  the  first 
of  May  from  southern  latitudes,  and  remain 
till  early  autumn,  when  they  leave  the  country 
to  the  ptarmigan,  tho  white  hawk,  and  the 
arctic  owl.  The  rich  berries  of  the  interior 
afford  them  excellent  ftsMi.  Here  tlie  nests  of 
the  convjis-back  duck,  so  long  sought  for  in 
vain  in  other  regions,  were  first  diacovercd. 
Mosquitoes  abound  during  tho  summer  tnonths 
along  tho  Yukon  valley.  Heetles  and  several 
varieties  of  butterfly  are  known  to  occur. — The 
natives  of  Alaska  may  pro[iorly  be  classed  into 
two  divisions:  the  Ks(|uiiii)iux  and  kindred 
tril>e^  and  the  Indians.  To  the  first  belong 
tlie  inhabitants  of  t!ie  Aleutian  islands,  and  the 
Innuits,  who  are  settled  on  the  islands  ahmg 
the  coast  from  Behring  strait  to  Mt.  St. 
EUoA.  Their  intercourse  with  tlie  Russians 
has  deprived  the  Aleuts  of  all  their  national 
characteristics ;  but  tlioy  are  n»  yet  by  no 
means  civilized,  though  many  of  them  profess 
tho  Cliristianity  of  tlio  (Jreek  church.  limit- 


ing the  ftir  seal  and  sea  otter  i-*  their  principit 
occupation.    Of  the  Indians,  the  Co-Yukon  a 
the  largest  tril>e  on  the  Yukon  river.  Th« 
dwell  during  the  winter  in  undergroand  hnl^ 
and  are  greatly  feared  by  the  ^arroondlug  ni- 
tives  of  other  tribes,  on  account  of  their  timer 
nature  and  superior  prowess. — The  fishcrirt 
and  the  fur  trade  are  tlie  leading  industries  o( 
the  territory.    In  1870  the  product  of  the 
ery,  in  salted  codtish  alone,  was  10,6!2,0<«;' 
lbs.    Tlie  taking  of  tnr  seals,  which  is  for  tlic 
most  part  restricted  to  the  Pribyloff  ialandfi.  b 
now  regulated  by  act  of  congres-s,  the  privilej* 
being  under  rental  to  a  corporation  at  t.W,<W' 
per  annum.    The  yield  has  been  mncb  dimin- 
ished by  the  unwise  and  indiscriminate  -ikn^b- 
tor  permitted  in  past  years,  but  under  tin-  , 
I>re»ent  regulations  a  steady  prodactiao  tfl  ' 
100,000  skins  per  annum  can  probably  be  «-  , 
cured.    In  1869,  85,001  seals  were  taken  on  i 
St.  George's  and  St.  Paul's.    The  average  so-  | 
nual  yield  of  the  sea-otter  skins  is  \M<0,  toi 
they  ore  wortli  $100  each.    In  18B7-'1»  furs  \i> 
the  amount  of  |;I<h»,0<)0  were  produced  by  ibe 
Yukon  district,  and  the  average  product  \»  not 
less  than  $70,000  w-orth  per  annum.   The  tot*] 
annual  yield  of  fun  from  the  rest  of  the  coat'- 
nental  portion  of  Alaska  does  not  exr**ii 
$10,000  in  value.    There  is  a  small  trade  in 
ice  with  California,  and  timber  is  exporttd  in 
limite<l  c^uantities,    A  large  proportion  of  tLt 
whale  oil  and  bone  taken  by  the  Uehring  fti 
winding  fleets  is  derived  from  Alaskan  waterv 
— Russia  acquired  her  American  pos*«sijonf 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  discovery.    On  Jnlt 
IH,  1741,  Vitus  Behring,  the  celebrated  Rus- 
sian explorer,  discoveretl  the  rocky  rang«  Oi' 
mountains,  the  crowning  peak  of  w  Licli  is  Mt 
St.  Elias.    Subsequently,  and  during  the  same 
voyage,  he  visited  many  of  the  Aleutian  isl»nd\ 
until  finally  he  w&s  overtaken  by  death  at  ttiM 
which  bears  his  name.  In  1778  Captain  CooL 
the  English  navigator,  explored  tiie  Ala^kio 
coast,  and  sailc<l  far  up  into  the  bay  now 
known  os  Cook's  inlet,  in  hofKfs  that  it  woold 
prove  tlie  northern  passage  honieward  to 
Great  Briton.   Numerous  Russian  coinmerci*! 
expeditions  visite<l  the  new  regrion,  and  in  ITM 
a  trading  establishment  was  o|K'ned  on  the 
island  of  Kadink.    Similar  enterprises  fol- 
lowed in  otiier  locidities;  and  in  17yS»  the  Hi»- 
sian-American  for  comjiany  was  organist 
nnder  sanction  of  the  emjR^ror  I'anl,  by  a  con- 
solidation of  all  the  compauies  then  existing  io 
the  territory.    This  cori)oration  was  grantf-d 
the  exclusive  right  of  hunting  and  fisLin::  in 
the  American  dominion  of  the  czar.    It  estab- 
lished a  line  of  forts  and  tra<ling  posts  alor.u- 
the  const  from  Norton  sonnd  southward,  witi' 
occasional  stations  further  inland,  and  after 
Sitka  was  fonndol  the  headquarters  were  rv- 
moved  from  Kadiak  to  that  place.  The  conntrr 
was  ruled  by  the  company,  the  chief  director 
(if  which  exercised  al>solute  sway  throupboot 
the  colony  till  18tl2,  when,  the  charter  hnvinf 
expired,  the  government  declined  to  renew  iv 
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:n  wmsecinenco  of  tlio  abnses  which  had  icrrown 
up.  The  company,  however,  t'ontinuiil  in  con- 
tn-'l  ty  fwniii^-'ion  of  tin-  Imhhc  ntitliorities.  In 
ls(y>-'7  the  territory  wns  exjilored  by  a  scicn- 
•Incniqis  avnl  out  from  tlie  I'nitcfl  States  to 
Klect  a  routif  for  tht>  HusMo-AituTieaii  tclu^raph 
line,  a  project  wliich  won  al>nn<loneil  in  con»e- 
<[at'ncc  of  t!io  nircf^sful  Inyin:;  of  the  Atlantic 
cables.  Nfcoliation?i  were  l)e;;i)n  in  1807  for 
the  porcha-^'  of  tlie  country  l>y  th«  Uniteil 
Statw,  $7,'2<X»,iMi.i  \yi\A  the  prire  agn'ed  to  be 
paiii,  !W(I  tile  treaty  u  a-  rjititieil  by  the  nonate 
i<n  May  •.'()  of  tlie  shiiu-  year.  On  Oct.  18 
ilrii.  (ien.  L<'Ve!l  11.  Ilmi-'^.  iui  of  tho  Tniteil 
M4itt-»  iiriny.  Kaviii/  iK-c:i  ;i[i|H:.;nt*?il  conimi-'- 
*ioneT  for  that  piirposi',  I'oninilly  took  posHe*- 
!«io  of  the  territory  in  the  natno  of  tlui  I'nitiHi 
State*.  Alanku  con.-ttitutes  a  military  and  col- 
lection district,  Willi  heaibjuartorx  at  Sitka. — 
See  "Travels  and  Adventures  in  .\lii.>ikii,"  by 
Fnederiok  Whvmper  (Lonilon,  IKC.'.t),  and 
'  Abwkji  and  iln  Ho^ourcea,"  by  W.  U.  DaU 
iUfwton,  1870). 

iUVA,  one  of  the  Basque  provinoM  of  Spain, 
s*  ;i3rat«<i  from  Old  Caatilo  on  the  8.  W.  bfthe 
Etiru,  and  from  BiM-ay  and  (iuipanoa  on  the 
X.  by  moantoin  ranges ;  area,  1,203  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1M7  (Mtinuktod),  102.000.  The  raonntaina 
mdfy  over  <he  whole  province,  and  yield  a 
wietif  (rf  minerals,  atonei,  and  timber, 
are  mmieirous  mineral  aprinfla.  The  mil 
it  mart  ftrtOe  along  the  Ebro^  la  tito  Bii^* 
Alaveia,  where  A/mf  wine  ud  Mto  nn 
pndneed;  and  in  the  otbafraUAyt  ftboiiiiiM 
of  maize,  hemp,  and  gwdoi  frtnta  nm  itimd. 
The  iahaUumU  are  aowNt  «nlnrfv«i|r  Jtumm. 
(SeeBaaQcn.)  The  nhM  towBS  nn  yitorin, 
Oeeqrital,  OrdofU,  Trevtta  and  Snlvatierra. 

lU,  a  Te«tment  of  wliite  or  linen  and 
hoe,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  bonad  aixraod 
tiie  waist  by  a  cinctare,  worn  by  rab^eaeona 
Mid  all  the  aiiperior  onlers  of  the  clergy  in  the 
K'unan  Catholic  church,  while  officiating  in  the 
niMre  solemn  fimrtiori-*  of  divine  wrvico. 

ILIi,  11  city  of  Italy,  province  of  Ciinoo,  on 
tJifTanaro.  'Si  in,  S.  S.  E.  of  Turin;  pup.  nliout 
1'>.'X>0.  It  i;*  a  bishop"«  see,  and  has  an  ancient 
Citlieilral.    There  is  a  large  traiJo  in  cattle. 

iLBtCGTE.  I.  A  S.  K.  province  of  Spiiin, 
fcTiuinif  a  part  of  the  old  kin^idoin  of  Miircia; 
iirta,  ■'),90.5  mp  in.;  jmp.  in  lsr,7  (estiin.'ite<l), 
"l.(iOO.  I.:iri.'c  p.irtioii^of  llie  ]irovince  are 
livel.  and  tlie  soil  i-.  in  u'cn nil  very  fertile; 

tlie  surfirc  i-  vurii'  l.  ;(nd  in  the  west  raoiin- 
tiiiDDiji.  The  princljial  rivers  lire  the  Segiir;i, 
ilnndo,  and  .Incur.  The  chief  t<iwns  are  .\lliu- 
iv!e.  Alman-ia.  Villnrobledo,  Candete,  Akviraz, 
Txharra,  Hellio,  and  Segura.  IL  A  city,  capi- 
Ijil  of  the  preowling  pnjvince,  situated  in  11  fer- 
tile niain  on  the  highway  ami  railroad  between 
Maclrid  and  Cartagena,  13^)  in.  (direct)  S.  E. 
of  Madrid;  \)op.  in  1860,  17,ti8«.  The  town  is 
**'ll  built,  an<l  has  been  calle*!  the  Sheffield  of 
Spain  from  its  former  large  business  in  cut- 
l«nr;  bat  tfa«mannliMtnr«  baa  greatly  deolined, 
anafheeliierprodBOlioBaaoir  are  eoane  dag> 


ger*  and  »wor<l  knives  (p»tlaU*).    There  ia  a 
large  general  trade  with  other  towns, 
j     ALBA  one  nf  the  most  ancient  citiea 

of  Latinm,  and  the  luutlier  of  liome,  wu-s,  ac- 
(iirdiiiif  to  the  lioinan  legends  built  by  Aa- 
canius  or  lulns,  the  son  of  .Eneas.  It  is 
Raid  to  have  been  called  Alba  from  a  white  sow 
found  in  its  vicinity  by  .•Eneas,  und  l.oiit'a  frorn 
its  form.  It*  laid  kinu's  of  the  .Vscani^ai  line 
were  Kiiinitor,  the  trandlutlier  of  Koiiiiihis, 
and  Aiiudiii-'.  The  Ciiriatii  tini)rht  for  its  in- 
de|>endence  ami  supreliiai  y  against  the  lloratii 
of  Home.  It  u  as  destroye<l  by  Tnllus  llostilius, 
except  tlie  temples,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
reiijuved  to  Rome  altout  65i*  H.  C.  .Strabo  says 
it  stm)d  on  the  de<'Iivity  of  Mount  Aibanus, 
eoitt  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 

ALBAX,  Salat,  said  to  have  been  the  first  mar- 
tyr for  Christianity  in  Britain.  He  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  Verulamiom,  went  to  Borne  in 
company  with  Amphibaltta,  a  monk  of  Caer- 
leon,  became  a  Christian,  and  returned  after 
serving  seven  years  in  tlie  Roman  army.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  he  HnfTered  inartyrdora 
at  the  time  of  Uio  i^ersecntion  of  Diocletian, 
batauthoritics  differ  as  to  the  precise  date.  B«de 
flsea  it  at  2H0;  Usher  reckon?!  it  among  the 
events  of  803.  Abunt  4fM»  or  r>00  year*  after 
his  martyrdom,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
built  a  large*  monastery  in  honor  of  him. 
Aroond  this  monoatery  grew  u|>  the  preaaofe 
town  of  St  Albana  in  Uertfordanire. 

UMtMtKMt  the  name  girea  by  aooM  writeca 
to  ttat  dl^Arien  of  llw  Cathorista  who  beUofed 
in  m  abMlnta  doalbm,  In  oppodtfon  to  the 
Clone«rrezen.-<es  and  Bagnolensea,  who  balkvad 
hi  one  anpreme  principle.  The  name  ia  teivad 
from  the  town  of  Alba,  on  theTanarOL  fai  Pied- 
mont, where  the  sect  had  one  of  its  onief  oom- 
munities.  Another  community  waa  at  Don- 
nezachuin  (probably  Donzenac)  in  southern 
France ;  after  which  place  it  wai  abo  Mnie> 
times  called.    (Sc«  CvrnARisTS.) 

ALBA.Xl,  or  Alkaiio,  FraacMfe,  an  Italian 
painter,  iKirn  in  Hologna,  March  17,  157S,  die<l 
Oct.  4. 1  iliii).  He  sturlied  under  Denis  Cal  vaert 
nn-l  Lndovico  Carracci.  His  frescos  in  the 
national  chundi  of  the  S|iiinianis  in  Bome 
broiislit  him  into  notice.  His  fame  is  chief- 
ly founded  ujiun  his  smaller  paintin.rs.  IIo 
loved  to  paint  pleasant  l:iiidsea|)es,  Venus  and 
Cupid,  younjr  >rirls  iind  children,  bis  own  12 
children  by  his  beautiful  second  wife  serving 
him  as  mi«lel«  for  his  finest  figures. 

ALBANIA,  in  ancient  geograpby.  a  country  of 
.\sia,  bordering  on  the  Caspian  scu  an<l  boiind- 
e<l  W.  by  Iberia,  N.  by  the  Ceraunian  brnn(h 
of  the  Cancasns,  and  S.  by  the  Cyrii*  iKur)  , 
Bn<l  tlie  Araxes  (.Vras).  It  comiirised  jjor- 
tions  of  modem  Dagheston,  Lesghistan,  and 
Shirvan.  Its  inhabitants  were  a  handsome 
and  warlike  people,  of  Scylhic  race,  probably 
identical  with  the  Alani.  TbeT  brOD^t  a 
formidable  anny  into  the  iieldaglfalfcPlaiBpQr. 
Though  often  defeated,  tbey  were  never  aab- 
dned  by  ^  Bo"i*ii*> 
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ILBAXIA  (railed  by  the  nativeB  Shlipfrin.  and 
by  tlio  Turku  Anuiutlil),  &  province  of  Caro- 
pean  Turkev,  lietwei'ii  iat.  3»°  and  48"  N.  aiid 
Ion.  Ht°  and  21°  30'  E..  extemlinp  for  about 
200  mile«  alonj;  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Mao, 
and  having  a  bruodtti  in  the  centre  and  parts  of 
the  north  of  upward  uf  100  niileA,  and  in  the 
south,  near  the  gulf  of  Arta,  of  not  more  than 
40  miles.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  \.  bv  JAon- 
tt'nep-o  and  Bosnia,  on  tlie  E.  by  Turkixh 
Sert'ia,  Macedonia,  and  Thesnaly,  and  on 
the  S.  by  tl<e  modem  kingdom  of  Greece. 
Pop.  ertiraated  at  2,000,000.  Albania  crn- 
bracea  ancient  Epiru^  lliyrU  Orreca,  ami  llie 
aijjoininf:  parte  of  ancient  Dalmatia.  The  rid|;e 
of  mountains  anciently  chietly  known  aa  the 
Kcardut  and  the  Pindua  foniut  'n»  ill-dcHned 
northern  and  eaatem  boundary.  The  general 
character  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. Nine  ranges  of  hills  intersect  it  from 
N.  £.  to  S.  W.,  with  elovations  of  from  4,000 
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to  8,000  feet  above  the  ma,  and  covered  with 
snow  three  fourths  of  the  year.  The  rivers  are 
inconsiderable,  and  many  of  them  during  the 
suniiuer  are  quite  or  nearly  drv ;  the  most  im- 
|H>rtant  are  the  Drin  and  the  Voyntza.  There 
are  several  lake;;,  among  them  tho«o  of  Soa- 
tari,  Ochrido,  and  Janina.  In  the  mountains 
and  foresta  there  are  bears,  wtdves,  wild 
hogs,  and  deer;  sheep,  gootts  and  cows  are 
tended  in  tlio  valleys ;  and  there  is  an  escel- 
Icnt  breed  of  horses.  Eagles  and-  various  kind.n 
of  birds  are  plentiful,  and  hawkirijr  is  the  fa- 
vorite amosoment  of  the  wealthy  classes.  Tlie 
varied  vegetation  exhibits  many  forms  similar 
to  those  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  mountains 
of  Scotland.  The  eifwrts  of  Albania  consist 
of  oil,  wool,  maize,  tobacco,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  timlwr,  and  some  embroidered  velvets 
and  cloths.  MercbandiM;  is  carried  inland  by 
neiwa  of  pock  horses,  foor  or  five  of  which 


are  attached  together  by  cords  and  guided  by 
one  man.  The  vigorous  adminit^tration  of  Ati 
Pusho,  by  building  riMuis  and  i«uppre!«ing  gui|9 
of  robbers  added  much  to  the  facility  of  iiit«r- 
nal  traffic. — Lower  or  southern  Albania  con- 
stitutes the  cyalet  of  Janina,  and  upper  AU>*- 
nia  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  division* 
of  Prisrend,  Monastir,  and  .Scutari.  Among  tlie 
most  remarkable  tribes  is  that  of  the  Mirdit«» 
in  the  north,  whose  territory  has  never  Ui'D  in- 
vaded by  the  Turk^  and  who  acknowledge  tm 
subjection  to  the  Porte,  except  in  supplying  i 
contingent  to  the  anuy  in  case  of  war.  The 
Albanians  are  niu.soiilar,  active,  and  erect. 
1  w<imen  are  tall  and  strong,  with  an  air  imli- 
I  eating  ill  treatment  and  La)>orious  work.  Tbt; 

dress  of  the  pei^ple  is  fantastic  and  complirated. 
I  The  wealthy  Albanian  wears  over  a  cKise-ftt- 
I  ting  vest,  buttoned  to  the  throat,  an  open  jack- 
[  et,  with  open  sleevea,  richly  embroidered.  .V 
I  frilled  skirt  falls  to  his  knees  from  a  broad  gir- 
\  die,  in  which  are  stuck  his  silver-mounted  pis- 
I  tola,  on  the  ornamentation  of  which  he  spends 
extravagant  sums,  and  his  yataghan.  Clotli 
leggings,  likewise  embroidered,  cover  the  le^s, 
and  he  wears  the  fez.  A  peculiar  fptnneat,  «*- 
suined  when  travelling,  is  the  capote,  a  cloak  c< 
I  wool  or  horse-hair.  The  Albanians  are  a  itt- 
tion  of  warriors,  early  trained  to  di.>i<-ipline.  and 
constituting  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Turkith 
army.  Their  national  name  is  Shki}>etars;  tlir 
Turks  call  tlieiu  Arnauta.  WallachK  and  (im-k- 
live  8cattere<l  among  them.  A  rude  kind  o( 
Mohammedanism  lias  gradually  supplanted  IIm- 
Christianity  of  the  country. — Though  Albanit 
iiaa  several  times  changed  its  name,  its  masters, 
and  its  honndoriea,  a  people  cherisliing  as- 
changed  their  nationality,  language,  and  man- 
ners have  from  the  enrlie?it  reconla  of  bistort 
ocoipied  its  mountains.  First,  the  fierce  tribw 
of  Epirus  and  the  still  more  savage  Illynans  bad 
possesion  of  the  country,  and  withstood  alii* 
the  etforts  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Romans 
civilize  them.  On  the  conquest  of  Conrtaii- 
tinople  by  the  Latins  in  12(M,  one  of  the  im- 
perial family  of  Comnenns  succeeded  in  estsb- 
lishing  a  dynasty  in  this  district,  and  ibr 
despots  of  Albania  continued  for  two  cento- 
riee  only  second  in  power  to  the  etnperors  oi 
Constantinople.  Mohammed  II.,  Laving  ct«- 
onered  Constantinople,  inarclied  againi-t  iht 
Albanians,  only  to  experience  a  sncoeKsion  of 
defeats.  The  heroism  of  George  Ca-^riota. 
commonly  known  in  history  as  Scanderlteg  if 
Iskander,  their  last  independent  prince,  le 
aisted  for  more  than  20  years  the  w  hole  furr« 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  it  was  not  till 
his  death  in  1407  that  Albania  was  annexed 
to  the  Turki.nh  dominions.  Albania  was  di- 
vided into  several  di.stinct  pashalics  till  itii' 
close  of  last  century,  w  hen  Ali  Pasha,  bavin: 
married  the  daughter  of  the  principal  chietl 
snccoeded  in  establishing  himself  a.<<  on  iode- 
IHmdent  sovereign  over  all  its  territory,  and  » 
wide  extent  beyond.  After  his  overthrow, 
and  daring  the  insarrcction  of  the  Greeks.  tL«. 
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Albanian*  were  inclined  to  make  common 
cattw  with  the  lattor;  but  tLi'ir  attciii|itA  to 
eoSpwtte  in  the  war  pro4lui't>il  unlv  their  inuh- 
lacre  and  harsh  treatment  liy  the  (irwki*,  and 
they  were  therefore  thrown  into  the  arms  of 
tiia  Porte,  to  which  tliev  have  ninve  continued 
MOUiiallr  subject. — Tlie  Albiuiiun  lann^nag^e 
belongs  to  tlie  Indo-European  fotnilj  of  Ian- 
ptu^es,  and  i>>  Npoken  in  different  diHle<-t.4  in 
th«  north  and  Bouth.  Tlio  orijfiniil  -t  i  k  nf 
word.s  i*  believed  to  have  been  lii  ri\>  ii  rri  :)i 
tin  ancient  IllrrinnM,  but  it  in  mixed  u|<  u  iih 
QnAf  Latin,  Turkish,  Ituruin,  French,  aiid 
Suk,  Uaaj  of  the  Albaniona,  particularljr 
tb»  Todourto  Id  th*  KWth,  apeak  Um  modem 
Gndt,  and  in  that  part  of  the  oonntrjr  the 
AbtiiHKi  proper  is  alio  more  mlaad  with 
OiMk  thra  the  Gog  Aabei  in  Oo  ttocth. 
]C;IiBdMr  and  Uot>i>  hav*  wrftten  «■  the  Al> 
baniBn  language.  Ilie  workoftfMlitMv  {Uw 
diai  ARaMitehs,  was  pabliahed  In  Beriitt  In 
1856.  Both  the  I^tin  and  Greek  alphabets 
ate  used  in  Albanian  books.  Latin  letters  have 
been  a  loptL-d  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Constantinople,  IBrt(l),  and  in  verniona 
fnira  the  fTfispel  of  St.  Matthew  J»y  I'riiHe 
I.i.mi''  Lucien  Bonajiarte.  with  weasiunul 
Gnek  letterr*,  and  in  other  contemporary 
Work*.  (Jreek  letters  have  been  ujhmI  i)y  Anas- 
ii>io  Kulurioti  (Athen*,  IHi!)!),  by  Snlterio 
iConatantinople,  lytiK),  fiml  in  tlio  Al/nhfto 
grntmU  Alboho  Kj.i r-it >■-«  (Leghorn,  1809), 
which  last  is  a]-*o  contiiiniii  in  A  Ikira  iP Ittria 
tjli  AUxinfiti  (Leghorn,  l><TiM.  An  Albanian 
pTunniar  has  been  lately  [mhlished  at  lyCKhorn 
((irnixiruitolofjiti  AUitmcfr).  Prince  I^ouis  l.u- 
(itn  Bonapart* veriimi  df  die  parable  of  the 
Kiwcr  in  Mattti<-\v  lia--  been  [uiMi-ilied  under 
hi*  auspices  in  the  Sieulo-Ali'.nu the  Ca- 
bbro-Albaueso,  and  the  Sciituri-Ali  jiiu  ■-i'  dia- 
lectal (I^ondon,  18(Ift-'70).  Alli.uiian  lilerutiire 
I  "asiMs  chietly  nf  |>oiHiliir  f^nni:*  and  fairy  tales. 
Tile  late  Au^ttriao  consul  at  Syr:i,  Mr.  de  Iluhn, 
L*  a  high  antliority  on  tlio  wihject  in  hi.«i  Alha- 
t^itche  StudUn  (Jena,  1854),  and  Grierhi*rh- 
.VMnaitehe  Mdrehen  (2  volit.,  Leip-iic,  IHtU). 
Dora  d'Istria,  the  aotbor  of  the  "Maasnlmnn 
and  Roomaniaa  AlbaaiaDa,"  baa  in  other  recent 
(leblkationa  thrown  mnch  light  upon  the  Alba- 
nian hmgoage  and  iH»t.^try. 

lUiXO  (anc.  AtlMtnum},  a  dtj  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Rome,  near  the  southern  cx- 
tretnity  of  Lake  Albano,  U  m.  fi.  £.  of  Kome ; 
M).  5,200.  It  oocnpiea  the  aite  of  Pompej's 
villa,  and  is  on  the  opposite  ride  of  the  lake  to 
thatef  andwit  Albn  Longn.  It  la  a  frvoiite 
■omnar  reaortof  tho  Robbb  ndbOitrott  an- 
caanlofilabeHtfiftaaoeiMiTaDdpmdr.  U 
wmmm  a  mnaeam  of  anttqpdtfta  and  naoj 
lia  nimk,  Tha  Albano  wtaia,  wbidi  la  made 
httttilebAy,  was  already  fiunons  among  the 
aMhnt  Bonaaa.  The  lake  of  Albano^  or  Logo 
di  OasteUo,  la  la  the  crater  of  an  extioet  vd- 
1  to  aoiTomided  hj  hnge  basaltic  rocks. 

I.  An  E.  county  of  New  York, 
i  £.  bjr  the  Uudson  river  and  N.  in  iiart 


by  the  Mohawk;  area,  609  fw].  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  i:i3.o.V.>.  Normanskill  and  Catskill 
creeks  furnish  it  with  ginid  water  power.  The 
land  near  the  lIu<lson  and  some  of  the  other 
streams  is  fertile  ;  but  in  the  N.  and  \V.,  where 
the  surface  is  mountainous,  it  is  les.«  productive, 
and  in  some  jdaces  sterile.  The  K.  part  is  cov- 
erc<l  with  immense  beds  of  clay,  san<l.  and 
gravel,  the  wind  in  some  places  beint'  4u  feet 
deep.  Iron,  bjrdraalio  limestone,  marl,  and 
gyiisom  are  foond,  thoagh  thej  are  not  abun- 
dant The  prodaetions  in  1A7U  were  14,aS9 
bushels  of  wheat,  120,5:io  of  rye,  165,S50  of 
corn,  784, 14«  of  oats,  37,205  of  barley,  160,594 
of  buckwheat,  6.')7,0o8  ufpoUtoec,  11*5,656  tons 
flf  baj,  137,641  Iba.  of  wool,  1,148,788  of  bat* 
tar,  and  188,964  of  hope.  In  IWB  the  Talne 
9t  ftma  VM  |lC9SI,18a>  ofatoek  $l.jmjm, 
and  of  toiila  WfVlJiM.  There  «r«n  SM  man- 
nfacturing  eatabuduneota,  employing  9,292 
hands,  IM  diQrdMi,  18  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals, and  7  aavUtga  banks.  The  Erie  and 
Champlain  canala  and  aeveral  railroads  termi- 
nate in  this  ooanty.  The  aaaeaaed  value  of 
real  estate  in  1870  was  $38,567,176,  and  of 
Iiersniinl  iirojx  rty  *T.-'i.15,17l.  Besides  Albany, 
the  ca[iitiil,  t'(iho4-s  iinil  Went  Troy  are  impor- 
tant riKuilnfturin^r  |>Iai-is.  Albany  county  was 
or;.','inize(i  in  l(>s;t.  mul  originfdly  extended  E. 
of  the  lliidson.  iinil  included  the  whole  colony 
N.  and  W.  of  it,s  present  limits.  II.  An  E. 
county  of  Wyoming,  occupying  the  whole 
witlth  of  the  territory,  about  2'15  m. ;  area, 
about  I'J.Wiu  eiq.  m. ;  j)'op.  in  1870,  2,021.  The 
Union  I'aeitio  railroad  passes  throujrh  the  S. 
jiarl  of  tin- county,    CaiiitjU,  Ijirainie. 

ALBl^  V,  a  r  ity,  capitju  of  Albany  county  and 
of  the  htate  of  N  ew  York,  at  the  head  of  hlooji 
nnvi^fstion  ami  near  the  head  of  tide  water,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  lat,  42° 
8',!'  3"  X.,  Ion.  73°  82'  W.,  145  m.  N.  of  New 
York  city,  lft4  m.  W.  of  Boston,  and  370.  ra. 
K.  K.  of  Wa»<hington.  According  to  the  ofB- 
cial  censuses,  the  popuhition  of  Albany  in  17'.tO 
waa  a.rm-,  in  ISoo.  r..W.>;  isHi,"  10,702; 
lH-20,  ;  24.-.':;^;    isjo,  33,7(52; 

im),  60,70-2;  1855,  67.338:  1860,  «2,3C7; 
1865,  62,613;  1870,  69,422.  Bnt  the  popula- 
tion now  (1873)  is  probably  not  far  from  8t>,- 
(KM),  as  the  boundaries  have  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  parts  of  Bethlehem  and  Water- 
vliet,  and  the  territory  now  oomprised  within 
the  city  limita  had  in  1870  a  popolation  of  76,- 
216.  At  a  little  diataaee  ftom  the  river  the 
graoad  riacainto  a  jriataaadMNit  MO  Ibal  above 
tide  levaL  and  then  extenda  weetward  in  a 
aandr  Dhdn.  Tha  akqpa  toimd  tha  tber  to 
dlHdedfDto  ftnvAiUMl  iUhil  aiparatad  by 
▼aDflfi,  wUdi  were  ori^nally  deep  and  dHS- 
enlt  to  eroaa;  but  tlieae  have  been  mnch  im- 
proved by  grading,  and  within  a  mile  fh>m  die 
river  nearly  dUappear.  The  tide  rises  about 
one  foot  in  the  river  here.  Notwithstanding 
the  ocoarional  obstruction  of  navigation  by  the 
*' overslaugh "  (see  Ht  ufios  Kiver).  Albany 
is  peculiariy  favored  as  a  commercial  town. 
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Hie  Erio  rnnal  torroinatca  id  a  basin  here,  and 
the  New  York  Central  ami  Hud.son  Kiver  rail- 
road passes  through  the  northern  border  of  the 
city,  crossing  the  HudMin  river  upon  a  bridpe. 
The  Albany  and  8a!U)UeliBnn»  milroHd  c-xtonda 
to  Binghamton  on  tlie  Erie  railway ;  the  Al- 
bany and  Vermont  railroad  connects  with  lines 
to  V'ennonl  and  C^intula ;  and  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad  terminates  on  the  ojiposile  nide 
of  the  river.  The  extension  of  tlto  Walkill 
Valley  railroad  to  Albany  wa«  pennitted  in 
1870.  and  a  railroad  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Hudson  southward  ha*  been  propose*!,  but 
neitiicr  has  yut  been  built.  A  nmd  is  uIho  pro- 
jecte<l  from  opposite  Albany  to  Sand  Lake. 
The  Hudson  river  bridge,  built  of  timber,  was 
opened  Feb.  22,  ISfifi.  It  has  21  piers,  a  draw 
which  leaves  an  open  pius-nage  fl.  wide  on 
each  side  when  tamed,  4  sjians  of  172  ft.,  and 
14  of  72  t\.  each.  It  is  1,«53  ft.  long,  and  in- 
ciuding  tho  ap]»nmcheK  4,2.')fl  ft.,  and  cost  with 
real  »>!itate,  «V-c.,  alHmt  |L  HM<Kh>.  The  briilge 
company,  consisting  of  the  railroads  in  interest, 
having  Iteen  authorized  to  construct  a  new 
bridge  near  the  foot  of  Kxcbangv  strt'ct,  whilu 
retaining  the  former,  it  waj»  commenced  in 
May,  1»70,  and  finished  Jan.  1,  1872.  It  is  an 
iron  truss  bridge,  1,014-  ft.  long  and  HO  ft.  abovu 
the  water,  with  II  .«j)an-H  and  a  draw  of  274  ft. 
It  is  used  only  for  foot  passengers  and  pn^.^enirer 
trains,  whilu  the  former  is  used  for  freiuht. 
— Till'  i)hi  st4ite  capitol,  a  pliiiii  browti  stone 
stnictnre  built  in  ltM.t7  for  iH7H,n<ni,  is  ntill  oc- 
cupied, but  will  be  demolished  !is  soon  as  the 
costly  new  eupitol  is  tinishod.  In  !%(>'>  an  act 
was  passed  nuthorizinjr  the  erection  of  a  hew 
capitol,  on  condition  that  the  city  of  Alltiiny 
should  give  to  the  state  for  the  i>urpose  the 


gronnd  commonly  known  as  the  Confess  Hall 
block,  extending  ft-om  State  street  to  Washing- 
ton avenae,  immediately  in  tlie  rear  of  tb«  old 
capitol.  In  18*>7  the  first  api>ropriation  of 
$250,000  wail  made  for  the  building,  and  the 
comer  stone  w.'is  laid  June  24,  1871.  The  ma- 
terial is  Maine  granite,  and  the  ediflc«  will  bt 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  A-  -'  .  ii- 
cepting  the  federal  capitol  at  ^  ;<>i>. 
The  idtimate  cost  can  only  be  coiyet  turL-.x  bn'. 
up  to  Jan.  1,  1872,  when  the  foundation  and 
basement  story  only  had  been  ereclMl,  tiw  ex- 
penditure alre^idy  amounte<l  to  $S,(tt7|9TD  41. 
The  .«tate  library,  a  handsome  fire-praof-MV- 
ing  fronting  un  State  street,  in  rear  of  UmoM 
capitol,  contains  86,000  volumes ;  it«  law  i»e- 
tion  is  the  strongest  and  best.  In  Febmiry. 
1872.  congress  appropriated  ^3'  -  a 

building  in  Albany  to  aecomnKHliii.  ,,it*.l 
States  courts,  post  office,  cnstoni  hoiue  odmal*. 
ifce.,  the  eitygning  the  site. — AmonL'  tb.-  «t3t' 
institutions  are  the  geological  anil  im: 
hall,  and  a  state  normal,  school  e^i  ,  ,  m 
1844  for  educating  teachers  in  common  sclutoU. 
The  .state  hall  on  Eagle  street,  built  of  whit* 
marble  in  1843  at  a  cost  of  $850,000,  contaiM 
the  offices  of  the  secretary  of  Ktate,  attoraeT 
general,  enmptroller,  treasurer,  ciuial  board, 
superintendent  of  pulilic  instruction,  Ac.  The 
city  hall,  on  Eagle  street,  foot  of  Washington 
avenue,  a  beautiful  structure  of  white  marble, 
was  finished  in  1832.  It  i»  100  ft.  front  by  M 
deep,  three  stories  high,  and  hna  in  front  a  re- 
cesse<l  porch  in  the  second  and  third  storic*. 
.•upported  by  six  Ionic  coIumni>.  In  Ise^TO 
a  new  city  building  was  ereetMl  on  S.  Pearl 
street  at  a' coat  of  $2(K),000,  and  is  used  by  tba 
police  and  civil  justices'  courts,  fire  and  i>olic« 
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ikpartment*,  imrk  pomini<i<i<>nor^  (issc-sftorK, 
Ac  Amuii^tho  l(H<iil  iii-diiutiiitiH  iim-it  wniiliy 
of  note  ure  the  iiiercluinlt'  cxt-liiinL'c.  Ilic  Uu>]- 
ley  observatory,  the  Alliany  iiK-diciil  colloiit.', 
CiM  Uw  «cbo(>l  ol'  the  unhVrMty  of  All<:iliy,  the 
city  hospit4il,  the  St.  IVt4  r'»  hos|>itiil,  the  Al- 
bony  ud  the  8t.  Vincent  orphan  ii*yhiin»,  the 
dty  dispensary,  tlie  hotne  of  the  frien<lles%  the 
Albany  institute,  the  youtif;  liieirs  a.-'sneiatidii, 
tbe  yoonfc  men's  ChristiHn  iDi-iiH-iatiim,  tlie  Al- 
bany acMleiny,  tlie  Albany  female  acaileiiiy, 
tit*  academy  of  the  S;u<rei]  Hearty  and  the 
aMdamyof  the  Christiiui  Krotlier".  Tli<-  l)U(i- 
lay  obaervatory,  nuiiieil  after  (.'iiark-N  V..  Kiul- 
lif',  ODoe  Dtnjur  of  Albany  and  L'uiti'^l  State?* 


isonntor,  and  founded  by  the  pifts  of  hi.i  widow 
(Mr.M.  IMntidina  htidley)  and  other>,  was  ineor- 
fioratiHl  in  isVJ  and  dciliiated  in  ixM.  It  has 
a  valuable  f|>L'eial  libriiry,  a  i:)-iiieh  e<|imtorlul 
iriHiruiiieiit,  a  iiii-ridiari  eirele,  a  tran'«it  instru- 
iiieiit,  a  cali'idatiri;,'  and  printing  engine  (tho 
only  one  in  the  eoiintryi,  and  ^elf-re(■ordilI(( 
iiteteiiro|ii(!toal  instrunients  of  many  kind.-<.  It 
(tive*  exai-l  time  by  teh'^zraph  to  the  rity  and  to 
varioiw  railroads.  The  yoiinn  men's  us*tioia- 
tion,  formed  in  sii]>ports  a  leelure  eoiirso 

during'  the  H  inter,  and  has  a  library  of  abovu 
12,<HH)  voliitiie-<,  and  a  readin-,;  room  siippliiHl 
with  "■">  pajiers  and  iJo  other  perimlieuN.  It  is 
the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Unitetl 
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Stat**,  and  ahont  1,100  memlwrsi.  Ther<>  ' 
are  54  churches :  Baptist,  6 ;  ConjiTefrntioDal, 
2 ;  Protestant  Episcopal,  fl ;  Evanjfolipal,  2  ; 
Friends'.  1 ;  Jewish,  3  ;  Evongelican  Lutheran, 
4;  Methodist  Episcopal,  8 ;  Presbyterian,  fl; 
Reformed  Prot4?stant  Dutch,  8 ;  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 10;  and  Unit*?*!  Presbyterian,  1.  A  Ro- 
formcd  Protestant  r)iitch  church  was  formed 
in  1640,  and  a  quaint  e<litlce  of  this  order  stood 
in  State  street  at  Broadway  till  IMXl.  A  Lu- 
theran church  was  formed  in  IfiSO,  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  in  1715,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
•ociety  in  1796.  The  communion  plate  of  St. 
Peter**  church  was  i>re«cntcd  by  Queen  Anne 
for  Uw  Onondaga  Indiaos.    The  number  uf 


'  public  schools  i«  Ifl,  of  which  on©  is  for  colored 
children  ;  there  is  also  a  free  academy  with  8 
teachers  and  214  pupils.  The  penitentiary, 
situated  on  the  wcat  of  the  city,  about  a  mile 
from  the  capit4>l,  was  built  in  lH45-'*>,  and  has 
600  cells.  At  the  clo«e  of  1871  there  were 
about  6f)0  convicts,  a  large  number  of  whom 
were  prisoners  tif  the  United  Statea.  The  con- 
tract system  of  lalM>r  is  adopted,  the  men  beinp 
employed  in  shoemakinft  and  the  women  in 
chair-.seatin^.  The  income  exceeds  the  expen- 
<liture  by  a  sum  varyinjr  from  $10,000  to  $20,- 
0<M)  a  year,  while  in  all  the  other  ]»enitentiario> 
of  the  state  there  is  an  annual  deliciency  of 
from  $50,000  to  $125,000.    There  are  no  pua- 
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ifllimcnu  for  refractory  priwnera  except  con- 
finement in  a  solitary  cell.  School  is  kept  for 
those  wlio  choose  to  attend  on  two  evenin|r»  of 
the  week,  and  there  is  a  library  of  1,400 
vohimes.  In  I860  tiiv  old  huriid  proundA, 
penitentiary  prounilH,  almnhouite  farm,  and 
WaiihinfftoD  parade  ground,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,  were  set  apart  for  a  public 
park,  to  be  known  as  "  Washington  Park." 
— For  80  years  after  the  revolution,  Albany 
was  the  seat  of  the  entire  trade  of  the  western 
part  of  the  ittate,  the  produce  iK'ing  brought  In 
by  sleighs  in  w  inter ;  but  the  growth  of  the  city 
was  not  rapid.  The  first  great  impulse  to  its 
commercial  prosperity  was  given  by  the  suc- 
cessful trip  of  the  Cleniiont,  the  first  steamboat 
of  Fulton,  in  \>i07,  and  the  improvement.^  in 
Btcam  navigation  which  immediately  followed. 
The  steamboat*  now  upon  the  Hudson  river 
are  among  the  largest  that  navigate  any  inland 
waters.  The  Erie  canal,  completed  in  1825,  and 
the  various  lines  of  railroad  constructed  since 
that  time,  have  each  essentially  added  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  total 
amount  of  property  reaching  tide  water  at  Al- 
bany by  the  Erie  and  C'hiun]>luin  canals  for  the 
year  1871  was  8-t8,H2tt  tons,  valued  at  |15.806,- 
259 ;  the  total  cleared  from  Albany  the  same 
year  by  both  canals  was  82,079  tons,  valued  at 
$4,753,971  ;  and  the  amount  of  canal  tolls  col- 
lected at  this  place  was  $2,837,077.  The  total 
number  of  cars  of  grain  inspected  at  All>any  in 
1871  was  2,595;  the  sales  of  grain  at  the  com 
exchange  here  tlie  same  year  aggregated  3,947,- 
000  bushels.  The  lumber  market  of  Albany  is 
tlie  largest  in  the  state;  the  value  of  the  boanls, 
shingles,  timber,  &o.,  received  here  in  1870 
was  nearly  $10,000,000.  There  are  82  slips 
from  the  river  for  receiving  boats,  and  a  river 
dock  more  than  a  mile  long  for  loading  boats 
and  barges.  There  is  also  in  the  river  a  pier, 
not  connected  with  the  shore,  about  1,100  feet 
long.  The  Albany  bruird  of  lumber  dealers 
was  incorporated  in  1809,  and  in  1871  there 
were  67  firms  engaged  in  this  trade.  Tlie  city 
is  the  seat  of  very  important  and  extensive 
manofa<'torie«,  of  which  the  most  numerous 
are  9  lK)iler  and  steam  engine  works,  18  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  18  breweries,  17  carriage 
builders,  10  fiouriiig  mills,  18  hnrness  factories, 

4  piano  factories,  18  iron  founderie^  17  machine 
shops,  8  sawing  and  planing  mills,  12  stove 
fonnderies,  and  1 1  soaji  and  candle  factories, 
)>e.Hides  extensive  factories  of  car  wheels,  saws, 
oilcloth,  agricultural  implements,  jewelry,  sil- 
ver ware,  cabinet  furniture,  Ac.  The  city  has 
9  banks,  fi  sjivings  banks,  fl  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  7  daily,  1  tri -weekly,  2  semi- weekly, 

5  weekly,  and  2  monthly  periodicals. — Albany 
is  the  oldest  s«>ttlement  in  the  original  13  colo- 
nies except  Jamestown,  Va.  Henry  Hudson, 
in  the  yacht  Half  Moon,  moored  in  Septem- 
ber, 1009,  at  a  ]>(>int  which  is  now  in  Broad- 
way, Albany.  Several  Ihitch  navieators  a>- 
eendetl  the  river  to  the  same  place  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years,  and  in  1C14  the  Dutch 


built  the  first  fort  on  an  islantl  below  the  prev- 
ent city,  which  is  hence  called  Castle  island. 
In  1517  a  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Normanskill ;  and  in  1028  another  was  cre<-t<'d 
near  the  ]*reM-nt  steamboat  landing  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city  and  named  Fort  Orange.  A 
quadrangular  fort  called  Fort  Frederii-k  wt» 
atlerward  built  on  the  high  ground,  now  State 
street,  between  St.  Peter's  church  and  the 
geological  hall,  with  lines  of  palisades  extend- 
ing down  Steuben  and  Hudson  streeU  to  th<- 
'  river.    These  fortifications  were  demolished 
sotm  after  the  revolution,  and  the  only  evidence 
I  of  their  existence  now  remaining  is  ilie  curv  ed 
I  outlines  which  they  have  given  to  tlie  streets 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  city.    The  place  was 
'  called  by  the  Dutch  New  Orange,  and  retained 
I  that  name  until  the  whole  province  passed  into 
I»os»ession  of  the  English  in  lfi04,  when  New 
Orange  was  change^l  to  Albany,  in  honor  of 
the  duke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterwanl  Jarnc* 
II.    In  1686  Albany  city  was  incorjiorated  ly 
patent.    Peter  Schuyler  was  the  tirst  mayor. 
The  Schuyler  faroilv  possessed  the  pood  will  of 
the  Indians  to  sucli  a  degree  that  while  othfr 
settlements  were  desolated  by  Indian  forays 
Albany  was  never  attacked  by  them.  Beside* 
its  ancient  importance  as  a  centre  of  the  Indian 
trade,  Albany  afterward   became  tlie  point 
where  the  great  military  expeditions  against 
Canada  were  fitted  out.    It  was  fortified  at  an 
early  period,  and  altliough  ofU*n  threatened 
with  invasion,  no  hostile  army  ever  reached  the 
city.    Here  assembled  the  first  convention  for 
the  union  of  the  colonies.   It  was  held  in  1754. 
and  Henjaniin  Franklin  was  its  leading  mumber. 
The  ostensible  object  of  this  convention  ws» 
the  defence  of  the  colonies  against  the  savages, 
but  the  plan  of  union  then  drawn  up  and 
adopted  was  tlie  first  reconled  in  the  history  of 
the  country.    Albany  Ivecame  the  state  capital 
in  1797.    It  has  been  visited  by  several  disas- 
trous fires,  of  which  those  in  1797  and  184?! 
were  most  destructive.    The  lower  part  cf  the 
town  has  often  been  inundated. 

ALBAVY,  an  eastern  district  of  Cape  Colony, 
on  the  coast,  traversed  by  the  Sneeuw  (snowi 
mountains  and  some  other  ranges,  and  by  the 
<ireat  Rsh  river;  area,  1,792  m. ;  pop.  io 
1865.  16,264,  including  4,229  Catfres  and  1.473 
Hottentots.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
the  -scenery  varies  from  rugged  liei(;|its  to 
pleasant  plains.  The  dimate  is  healthy-.  The 
soil  produces  wheat,  maize,  barley,  onta.  and 
cott4»n.  A  chief  occupation  of  the  settlers  u 
stoek  raising.    Capital,  (irnliain's  Town. 

ALBAKY,  Loifaie  Harlr  Carvllne  UcMw,  count«!t> 
of,  wife  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  and  cele- 
brated for  her  association  with  the  poet  Alfieri 
bom  in  Mons,  Belgium,  Sept.  20,  1753,  died  in 
Florence,  Jan.  29,  1824.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Prince  (Justavus  Adolnhus  of  Stolberg- 
Ge<lem,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  I^uthen.  In 
1772  she  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  grandson  of  James  II.,  and  pretender  to 
tlie  British  crown,  known  as  tlte  count  of  Al- 
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l«inT,  who  was  her  nenior  by  88  years.  The 
nurriflge  was  said  to  have  been  arranged  with 
the  Lope  of  menacing  the  English  sovereign 
with  a  legitimate  heir  to  the  rival  Stuart  dy-  ' 
t$dy.  It  proved  moi^t  anhappy.  She  was 
yomg,  refinc<l,  infellectual ;  he  old,  coarse,  and 
inUroiporate.  They  lived  at  Florence,  where 
»b«  became  acqa^nted  with  the  poet  Alfieri, 
who  conceived  a  passionate  regard  for  her.  It 
WIS  under  her  guidance  that  he  began  to  write 
his  tragedies.  Bhe  was  never  charged  with  in- 
fidelity to  her  husband,  whose  brutality,  how- 
ever, became  so  unendurable  that  she  lett  him, 
tod  sought  refage  in  a  Florentine  and  subse-  | 
quently  in  a  Roman  convent.  In  1783  she  ; 
obtained  a  formal  separation  from  him  through 
the  interposition  of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden, 
who  also  procured  for  her  a  pension  from  the 
French  government,  which  was  withdrawn 
aft«r  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  About  a 
year  after  her  husband's  death  (1788)  the 
countess  Is  said  to  have  been  secretly  married 
to  Altieri,  bat  they  never  appeared  in  public  as 
Ijosband  and  wife,  though  he  was  constantly  in 
Ijer  society  at  Paris,  I.ondon,  and  Florence, 
where  she  was  received  with  distinction  in  tlie 
hijthwt  circles.  In  Florence  her  social  and 
political  intluence  was  so  great  that  Nupoleou 
dreaded  it  almost  as  much  as  that  of  Mme.  de  j 
Stail  and  of  Mme.  R^cainier,  especially  in  view 
of  .Ufieri's  opposition  to  his  rule.  After  the 
death  of  Alheri  (1803)  the  countess  resided 
chiefly  at  Florence,  where  she  is  said  to  have 
lc>nned  an  intimate  relation  with  Frangois 
Xavier  Favre,  a  French  painter.  Alfieri  says 
in  his  antobiography  that  without  her  inspiring 
influence  he  would  have  achieved  nothing. 
She  was  buried  in  tlie  church  of  Santa  Croce 
It  Florence,  in  the  same  tomb 'with  Alfieri, 
which  is  adorned  with  a  monument  by  Canova. 
A  biographical  work  entitled  DU  Grc^n  ton 
Albany  has  been  published  by  lieumont  (2 
vols.,  fkriin,  1860). 

ilJimMtIS,  or  Albatcfcil  (properiy  Moham- 
«ED  BE.v  Geber  Albataxi),  an  Arabian  prince 
ind  astronomer,  died  about  A.  D.  y21>.  He  is 
alio  called  Muhamedes  Aractensis.  His  princi- 
pal astronomical  work — mainly  an  abridgment 
of  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  though  containing 
inany  original  principles  and  observations — 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Plato  of  Til>ur,  and 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1537,  and  afterward 
at  Bologna  in  1045.  In  the  opinion  of  Lalande, 
be  was  one  of  the  20  most  eminent  astrono- 
mers tliat  ever  lived. 

lLBi'niOS8((/u>m^«!i),  a  genus  of  web-footed 
*ea  birds,  which  has  three  species — the  com- 
iJion  albatross,  Zf.  ezuUm*^  the  albatross  of 
China,  D./uligino»a,  and  the  yellow  and  black- 
Ijeakefl  albatross,  D.  chlororynehoa.  The  genus 
I*  distinguished  principally  by  a  very  strong, 
l^*rd,  straight  beak,  which  suddenly  curves 
downward,  with  a  sharp  hook  ot  the  point. 
The  feet  are  short;  the  three  toes  long  and 
completely  webbed  ;  the  wings  very  long  and 
ntUTow.   The  common  albatross  is  the  large  st 
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I  sea  binl  known,  weighing  from  12  to  28  lbs. 
The  usual  extent  of  its  wings  is  about  1 1  feet ; 
but  a  specimen  in  the  Leverian  museum 


AIbatro«4  (DIomMlca  «xii]uib). 


measured  13  feet,  and  one  was  shot  off  the 
Capo  of  Goo<l  Hope  of  17i  feet  in  extent.  The 
top  of  its  hea<l  is  ruddy  gray  ;  all  the  rest  of 
its  plumage  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
transverse  black  bands  on  its  back,  and  a  few 
of  the  wing  feathers.  It  is  abundant  frpm 
the  Southern  ocean  to  Beliring  strait  and  the 
coast  of  Kamtchatka,  frequenting  the  inner 
sea  about  the  Kurile  islands  and  the  bay  of 
Penshinsk,  in  vast  flocks,  but  scarcely  visit- 
ing at  all  the  eastern  or  American  coasts.  Its 
voracity  is  extreme,  and  it  is  said  that  it  will 
otten  swallow  whole  a  salmon  of  four  or  five 
pounds  weight.  Ita  ordinary  food  is  fish,  fish 
spawn,  and  small  shell  fish ;  but  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  any  animal  substance  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is 
often  taken  by  sailors  with  a  line  and  hook 
baited  with  a  piece  of  fat  pork.  Its  powers  on 
the  wing  are  extraordinary,  as  miglit  be  pre- 
supposed from  the  extreme  lightness  of  its  im- 
mense hollow  wing  bones,  which  are  said  by 
Edwards  to  be  as  long  as  the  whole  body,  and 
which  the  Kamtchntdak's  use  ns  tobacco  pipes; 
and  from  the  great  lu-iglit,  power,  and  contin- 
uance of  its  flight,  sailors,  who  know  it  gener- 
ally ns  tlie  "man-of-war  bird,"  among  other 
strange  notions,  believe  that  it  sleeps  on  tlte 
wing. 

I  AL-BELAOORI.  Abnl  Hamaa  Abned,  an  Arabian 
historian,  died  about  895.  lie  was  minister  of 
religion  at  Bagdad,  resided  at  the  court  of  the 
caliph  Motawakkel,  and  was  intrusted  with  the 
e<lucation  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  caliph's 
family.  Ho  wrote  a  work  giving  the  history 
of  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Cyprus,  Mesopotamia, 
^  Armenui,  Egypt,  Nubia  northern  Africa  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  an  acconnt 
of  the  spread  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  over 
Persia  Transoxiana,  and  the  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indus. 

ALBEMARLE,  a  central  county  of  Virginia, 
Imunded  N.  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains 
and  S.  by  the  James  river,  and  watered  by  its 
branches;  area  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
•27,544,  of  whom  14,994  were  colore<l.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating,  soil  very  .rich  in  the  valleys 
and  river  bottoms,  and  the  scenery  picturestiuo. 
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Tlie  pro<]uctions  in  1870  were  218,545  busLcls 
of  wheat,  884^851  of  corn,  180,461  of  oats,  and 
1,781,619  lbs.  of  tobacco.   The  Ohesapeake  and 

Ohio  and  Orange,  Alexandria,  and  Manassas  rail-  , 
roada  iatersect  at  the  capital,  Ubarlottesvillo. 
iUEHABUB  SOVIVD,  a  large  Inlet  of  the 

on  the  northorn  ])art  of  the  coast  of  North  ' 
Carolina,  extending  60  m.  into  the  country, 
and  having  a  width  of  from  4  to  16  m.  It  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  i8land,  is 
not  affected  by  the  tides,  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Roanoke  and  Ohowan  rirers,  and  is 
nearly  ft\  sli.  It  has  connection  with  Currituck 
and  rauilicu  sounds  by  inlets,  and  with  Chesa- 
pedce  bay  by  a  oanal  ont  uirongh  the  Great 
I)isniftl  swnnap.  This  sound  has  not  a  great  | 
depth  of  water,  and  is  of  compoi'atively  little 
yalne  for  commercial  ])urpoee8. 

ALBESGATI-CIPACELLI,  Fraawseo,  marchcso 
d',  an  Italian  dramatic  writer  and  actor,  bom 
in  Bologna,  April  29, 1728,  died  March  16,  Ibu4. 
lie  has  been  called  the  Garrick  of  Italy.  His 
youth  was  wasted  in  debauchery,  but  at  the 
age  of  40  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  by 
hu  dramatic  compositions,  and  as  a  wit  and 
actor.  Ilis  works  appeared  in  12  vols.  (Ven- 
ice, 1783-'5),  and  6  vols.  (Bologna,  1784). 

ALBESIC  I.,  a  ruler  of  Rome  in  the  early  part 
of  the  10th  century.  ITo  was  originally  a  Lom- 
bard nobleman,  but  obtained  through  the  aid 
of  Berengarius  of  Friuli  the  marquisate  of 
Camerino,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Marozia, 
the  daughter  of  the  notorious  Roman  Theodora, 
the  tv  tn]  1  ral  authority  over  Rome.  Ho  joined 
Pope  John  X.  in  the  expnlidon  of  the  Saracens. 
Ho  also  ruled  tlie  duchy  of  Spoleto.  Ho  was, 
however,  banished  from  Rome,  and  finally 
mnrderod  in  925.  His  widow  wedded  (luido 
of  Tuscany,  and  after  his  death  Hugo  of  Pro- 
vence, ku.'j:  >f  Italy,  who  was  afterward  ex- 
pelled by  her  son,  Alberio  II.,  who  reigned 
over  Rome  until  his  death  in  954. 

ALBEBOIII,  Ginllo,  a  Si)anis}i  statonman,  bom 
near  Piaoenza,  Italy,  May  31,  1004,  die<l  in 
Rome,  June  10,  1752.  Ho  was  the  son  of  a  vine- 
dresser, and  was  brought  vp  to  tho  church. 
In  the  war  of  tho  Spanish  sucoos-sion  he  gained 
the  favor  of  the  iiuke  uf  Vendouie,  command- 
ing the  French  troops  in  Italy,  and  accompa- 
nied Iiini  to  Paris  in  1700,  and  to  Spain  in  1711, 
acting  as  his  secretary.    In  17l;i  ho  was  ap- 

Cted  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Parma  at  the 
,  lish  court.  Ho  was  befriended  by  tho  cel- 
ebrated Princess  Orsini;  but,  having  induced 
her  to  employ  him  in  negotiating  tho  marriage 
of  Philip  V.  with  Elizabeth  Farncso  of  Parma, 
his  first  act  after  tho  queen's  arrival  was  to  urge 
ber  to  apply  for  the  dismisnal  of  the  princess, 
who  was  at  once  arrested  and  banislied.  Ho 
became  prime  minister  of  Spain  in  1714,  and  in 
1717  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Clement  XI. 
His  internal  administration  was  distingui.shed 
for  economy,  tho  encouragement  of  industry, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Spain. 
He  remodelled  the  army,  rebuilt  tlie  fleet, 
•trengthvued  the  defences,  and  increased  the 


foreign  oomniorre.    But  the  ambition  of  restor* 
iug  Spain  to  her  former  greatness,  seconded  by 
the  qneen*8  ambition  for  the  aggraDdicement 
of  her  family,  prompted  him  to  a  violent  for- 
eign policy.    He  seized  on  Sardinia  in  a  time  i 
of  peace  (1717),  invaded  Sicily  (1718),  entered  ! 
into  adventurous  schemes  with  Charles  XII., 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Stoarta  against 
Fhmoe  and  England,  plotted  a  conmnraoy  to 
depose  the  regent  Orleans,  and  etiiViroiled  Spain  j 
with  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  bring-  | 
ing  about  the  qnadniple  alliance  of  England, 
France,  Austria,   ana   Holland.  Alberoni's 
courage  rose  with  the  danger,  and  he  bade  de- 
fiance to  an  hia  enemies  at  once.   The  foreign  i 
alliance  and  the  hatred  of  the  grandees  at 
home,  however,  hurled  bim  from  plaoe.   Peace  . 
was  conelnded  in  1719,  one  of  llie  atipnlatioitt  I 
of  u  hich  was  Alberoni's  dismissal,  and  he  wa> 
ordered  to  ^uit  Spiun  without  delay.    He  fled  *  , 
to  Italy,  whither  nia  foes  pnrsaed  him,  and  in- 
duced Clement  XI.  to  issue  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest   This  he  managed  to  escape,  wandering 
about  in  circumstances  of  danger  and  {mva-  i 
tion;  but  on  the  pope's  death  (1721)  he  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  the  conclave,  and  assisted 
at  the  election  of  Innocent  XIII.,  who  refused 
to  molest  him.    He  was  afterward  sent  as  le- 
gate into  tho  Roroagna,  and  finally  retired  to 
nia  native  state,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
88.    He  left  a  number  of  MSS.,  from  which  his 
"Political  Testament"  was  published  atJLan- 
sanno  in  1753. 

ALBEB8,  Johaan  Friedrieh  Heraian,  a  German 
physician,  born  at  Dorsten,  Nov.  14,  1805, 
died  in  Bonn,  May  12, 1867.  He  practised  sev- 
eral years  as  assistant  physician,  afterward  de- 
livered lectures  on  pathology  at  Bonn,  and  m 
1831  was  appointed  professor  there.  He  al.^ 
established  at  Bonn  a  private  hospital  for  nn  n 
tol  and  nervous  diseases.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  "  Anatomical  Atlas "  (287  plates,  wth 
text,  1882-'62),  and  works  on  general  pathol- 
ogy, pharmacology,  diseases  of  the  larynx,  sy* 
philitic  skin  diseases,  &c. 

AliBEBTf  a  S.  E.  county  of  the  pro%'ince  of 
New  Brunswick,  Canada,  bounded  S.  and  S.  E. 
by  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  Chignecto  bay;  area, 
677  Si],  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  10,072.  The  land  is 
good,  and  there  are  extensively  diked  marshes, 
mines  of  bituminous  and  cannel  coal,  oil-bear- 
ing shales,  plaster  beds,  and  qviniee  of  ftw> 
stone.  The  coal  and  i>laster  are  taken  by  » 
horse  railroad  to  Hillsborough,  respectively  2i 
and  5^  m.,  and  shipped  prfaM^pally  to  the  VmM 
States.  Petndeum  wa<'  at  one  time  laigely 
produced.   Chief  town,  Hopewell. 

AUHBT,  the  pseudonyme  of  Alex  a  n  dhf.  Mab- 
'  Tiy,  a  member  of  the  French  provisional  govern- 
ment of  184«,  bom  at  Bury,  departmeut  of 
Oise,  April  27,  1H15.    IK  was  a  maker  of  me- 
chanical m(Mlels,  and  continued  to  work  at  his 
■  trade  at\er  he  btHanie  prominent  as  an  agita- 
I  tor,  and  in  1840  as  founder  of  a  revoluticiiarv 
'  journal  entitled  V Atelier,  written  by  working 
i  men  exclusively.    A  friuud  of  Louis  Bhuic,  be 
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became  a  member  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment  as  a  special  representative  of  the  working 
ciaaaea,  anil  always  signed  hiauelf  Albert, 
onvrier.*'  lie  was  elected  to  the  coostitnent 
assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Seine ;  but 
bvtng  implicated  in  the  uprising  of  May  15,  he 
v&s  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  ranained 
in  prison  till  the  amnesty  of  1854.  Albert 
does  not  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Commune 
of  1871. 

ALBERT  I.  (Ger.  Albreeh()y  ardhdnko  of 
Austria  and  emperor  of  Germany,  born  in 
1248.  died  Mnv  1,  1308.  He  was  the  mn  of 
Rudolph  of  Ilapsbarg,  and  mooeeded  to  his 
hereditary  estates,  but  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  conferred  by  the  electors  upon 
Addphnt  of  Nassau,  .\lbert  afibeted  mibmis- 
lian,  and  remitted  to  tlie  now  emperor  the 
rmX  But  on  the  coronation  of 

WflBoedM  of  Bohemia  he  met  four  of  the  oKm  - 
tors,  and  arranged  with  them  a  diet  at  Meiitz, 
betore  which  Adolphus  wa:i  sumnioued  to  uu- 
nr«r  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
■or«.  Adolphus  of  course  refused  the  requisi- 
titm  of  any  such  tribunal,  and  the  diet  tliere- 
npoo  adjudged  him  gnil^  of  oontmnaoy,  and 
<li'prive<l  him  of  the  crown.  War  wns  do- 
ilitred,  the  tu  o  armies  met,  July  2,  I2"jy,  near 
GeUheim,  between  Spire  and  Wovmi,  and  Al- 
bert unhor^c^l  Adolphus  in  personal  combat, 
whereupon  the  latter,  continuing  to  fight,  was 
Mon  daapaiehed  by  the  followers  of  his  rival. 
Feigning  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  body 
of  electors,  Albert  declined  to  exercise  the 
•apffeme  poirer  until  a  diet  had  been  furmully 
convened,  and  he  was  duly  elected  and 
crow-nc<l  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Pope  lionifuco 
YnL,  however,  stigmatlfled  him  as  a  mur- 
derer, and  instituted  a  now  combination  against 
him,  which  was  dis<'<)ncerted  by  Albert's  8<m  Ru- 
dolph. Albert  was  now  involved  in  hostilities 
«i?h  Bohemia,  of  wliich  ho  made  hiins<^'lf  mas- 
ter for  a  short  time ;  but  the  neople  rose,  and 
he  was  obUged  to  retire,  lie  attempted  to 
•nbjujrato  nart  of  Switzerland,  but  in  crossing 
the  river  Keuss  in  a  boat  was  murdered  by 
Us  nepheur  John  of  Ilapsburg,  whose  posses- 
sions Albert  had  seized  during  his  niiiiDrity, 
John  was  assisted  by  three  noblemen.  Albert's 
dnghter  Agnes  terribly  avenged  her  father's 
niTirder,  though  not  on  John  himself,  who  es- 
tapc-d  to  Italy,  and  died  a  monk.  Albert  was 
succeeded  in  Austria  by  bin  son  Frederick  the 
Handsome,  and  in  the  empire  bj  Hanrj  a£  Lox- 
emburg. 

ILBBR  (Oar.  Albreekti,  the  first  duke  of 

Prussia,  Bon  of  Frederick,  margrave  of  Anspach 
aod  Baireuth,  and  grandson  of  Albert  Achill<^ 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  bom  May  17,  1490, 
'lied  March  21,  15(58.  lie  was  educated  for 
the  church  under  the  elector  of  Cologne,  but 
slso  served  in  the  army  of  the  emperor  Ifasi- 
niilian,  and  in  1511  was  elected  grand  master 
<rf  the  Teutonic  order.  Refusing  to  take  the 
Mik  of  fealty  to  the  king  of  Poland^  he  be- 
cane  fatTdTed  in  the  hostilitiea  which  had 


subsisted  for  years  between  the  order  and  the 
Poles.  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland,  whose  sister  was 
Albert's  mother,  began  the  war  in  earnest,  but, 
after  some  successful  fighting,  was  in  1521  in- 
duced to  grant  a  four  years'  truce,  during 
which  Albert  solicited  aid  from  other  German 
princes.  He  betook  himself  to  Germany, 
where  he  was  persuaded  by  Luther  to  embrace 
the  reformation  nml  change  the  domains  of  the 
order  into  a  tem])oiul  principality.  At  the  ex- 
jiiratiou  of  the  truce  the  grand  master  con- 
sented to  hold  the  territory  of  the  order  as  a 
fief  from  Poland,  and  the  minority  of  the 
knights  agreed  to  hold  under  Albert.  Al- 
bert now  threw  himself  heartily  into  the  refor- 
mation movement,  established  new  schoolSi 
and  foimded  the  university  of  KOnigsberg. 
Dissensions  on  doctrinal  points  between  the 
professors  of  his  new  university  involved  him 
iu  troubles  whicli  litstcd  till  his  dcatli. 

ALBERT  (Fnmcis  Albert  Aagastns  Charies  Emaa- 
Bfl),  {>rinco  consort  of  Great  Britain,  prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  born  at  Coburg,  Aug.  26, 
1819,  lYmI  in  "Windsor  Civ>*tle,  Dec.  U,  18G1. 
Under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  Duke  Ernest 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  he  received  a  brilliant 
education,  which  he  ]>erfected  by  studying  at 
the  university  of  Bonn.  In  June,  1BU8,  he  vis- 
ited England,  and  was  introdooed  by  King 
I^opold  of  Belgium  to  the  young  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  in  November,  1839,  fonually  an- 
nooiMMd  to  the  privy  council  that  she  intended 
to  marry  Prince  Albert.  lie  was  naturalized 
by  act  of  parliament,  Jan.  21,  1840,  and  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  Feb.  10.  An  annual 
allowance  of  £50,000  was  at  first  proposed, 
but  only  £30,000  was  voted.  The  prince  was 
made  a  field  marshal,  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and 
invested  with  other  high  titles  and  functions. 
As  prendent  of  tlie  sodety  of  arts  his  »sthetlo 
tastes  found  ample  scope  for  activity.  The 
crystal  palace  of  1^^51,  the  forerunner  of  many 
other  ezpo»tions  of  industry  and  art,  was  chiefly 
due  to  nis  zeal  and  enlightened  knowledge. 
His  model  farm  at  Windsor  gave  a  powerful 
impulse  toward  the  establishment  of  others  all 
over  the  country.  His  public  s|)irit  was  felt  in 
a  variety  of  industrial  and  charitable  undertak- 
mgs,  while  fai  poUtieal  aflhira  he  exercised  a 
wise  influence  over  the  queen  without  obtru- 
uve  intermeddling^.  Devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  royal  fiunily,  and  warmly  attached  to 
the  queen,  he  made  the  domestic  life  of  the 
court  synonymous  with  virtue  and  culture. 
The  dencaoy  of  his  position  as  a  German  prince 
and  as  luisband  of  the  (juoen,  without  political 
authority,  exposed  lum  ocoaaionaily  to  misap- 
prehensions ;  and  in  1866  it  was  neeeasary  lor 
the  ministry  to  correct  in  parliament  the  im- 
pressions wiiich  had  been  current  in  reg^  to 
nis  aUeoed  partiality  fbr  alien  interests  in  Inter' 
national  questions.  Nevertheless,  he  ft-equently 
saved  tlie  government  from  danger  by  his  cool 
judgment  and  patriotism.  Shortly  before  hia 
deMh,  daring  the  oivil  war  in  the  United 
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States,  he  was  jrenerally  believed  to  have  exer- 
ciR'd  his  indaenec  in  favor  of  the  Union.  He 
refuHcd  tlic  chief  command  of  the  En^linh  anny, 
wliieh  h4id  l)wn  propoiifd  to  him  hy  Wt'llinjrton. 
The  title  of  "  his  royal  hi);hnefw  prince  conwrt. " 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  Kotd,  Juno  25,  m>  that  in  vasio  of 
h'»  Nurviving  the  queen  he  mi^ht  art  m  recent 
dnriuK  the  minority  of  the  prince  of  Wale*. 
Victoria  mourned  hia  death  with  almost  unex- 
ampled iKTtinacity.  A  pnbli<'ati()n  in  lfi'>7  of 
iVinc-e  Allwrt's  public  addres-ses  was  supoee<led 
in  18C2  by  a  fuller  work  of  the  kind,  prepared 
at  tlie  re(|Utnt  of  the  jpieen.  "  The  Early  Years 
of  His  Koynl  lli^fhne.'w  the  IVince  Consort,  by 
Lieut.  Gen.  the  Hon.  C.  (irey,"  was  published 
18fi7-'fl.  Queen  Victoria's  "  I^eavts  from  the 
Jonmal  of  oar  Life  in  the  Highlands  from  1848 
to  18(51,"  edite<l  by  Arthur  Helps  (1808),  con- 
tains interesting  allusions  to  the  excellent 
prince,  whoso  memory  has  Ifoen  peqKituated 
in  England  by  many  lK>autiful  monumenta. 

ALBERT,  FrMrlfk  AigKt,  crown  prince  of 
Saxony,  a  German  general,  son  of  the  reigning 
king  John,  bom  in  Drewlen,  April  23,  1828. 
As  the  people  over  whom  he  is  destined  to 
rule  are  Protestants,  while  the  royal  family 
are  Roman  Catholii's,  a  Protestant  tutor  was 
Belected  for  him  in  the  person  of  the  Saxon 
historian  Dr.  von  Langenn.  In  1848-'9  he 
took  part  in  the  St^ldoswig-Uolstein  war. 
In  1854,  after  the  ikcces.Hic)n  of  his  father 
to  the  throne,  he  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side over  the  council  of  state,  having  pre- 
viously been  a  member  of  the  upper  chamber. 
In  1806  he  commanded  the  Saxon  army  in 
cooperation  with  Benedek's  Austrian  forces 
against  Prussia,  and  received  a  decoratitm  for 
the  excellent  tK.-havior  of  bis  tnmji.ii.  When 
Saxony  was  obliged  to  join  the  North  German 
contwleration  and  to  place  the  armed  forces 
under  the  control  of  Prussia,  they  were  denig- 
natod  as  the  12th  ror|w  of  the  North  German 
army  umler  command  of  Prince  Albert,  who 
highly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles 
of  Gravelotte  (Aug.  18,  1870)  and  Sedan 
(Sept.  1).  He  was  rewarded  with  the  Prus- 
alitn  iron  cross,  and  with  tliu  rank  of  North 
German  commimder-in-cliief  over  the  newly 
fonned  4th  army,  compoee<l  of  Prussians  and 
Saxons,  at  the  head  of  which,  after  valuable 
services  at  the  siege,  he  made  his  entry  into 
Paris  with  the  emperor  and  the  other  princes 
of  Germany.  lie  married  in  1853  a  princess 
of  the  Vasa  familv. 

ALBRBT  RDWABD,  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of 
Saxony,  and  prince  of  Coburg-Gotho,  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  British  thrtme,  second  child  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Alliert,  bom  in 
Buckingham  palace,  London,  Nov.  9,  1841. 
He  was  created  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
Chester  by  letters  patent  Dec.  ft,  1841.  and 
earl  of  Dublin  Jan.  17,  185<t.  He  is  duke  of 
Oomwall  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  Edward 
III.,  13S7,  the  annual  revenues  of  the  duchy 
being  about  £50,000.    In  confomiity  with  an 


ALBERTUS  MAGNUS 

'  act  of  the  Scotch  parliament  in  1449,  he  if 
high  steward  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rotbnj, 
earl  of  Oarrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  and  lord  of 
tiie  isles.  He  is  a  general  in  the  army,  colonel 
of  the  10th  liUFwani,  cnptuin  general  nD<i  coiiioe] 
]  of  the  honorable  artillery  company,  barrirter 
at  law  and  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Teinple. 
president  of  the  society  of  arts  and  n{  othtr 
societies,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  In  I860  ho  visited  the  UDited 
States  and  Canada,  accompanied  by  the  lat« 
duke  of  Newcastle;  and  on  March  10.  IWW,  h« 
married  at  Windsor  Alexandra,  eldest  daofch- 
ter  of  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark.  His  eldt-rt 
son.  Ai.BKRT  VirroH,  was  bom  at  Fmprnore 
Lodge,  Jan.  8,  1864.  In  the  autumn  of  1871  be 
was  seized  with  a  dangerous  typhoid  fever, 
whi<-li  prcxlncwl  much  public  anxiety;  and  hii 
convalescence  was  celebrated  with  great  ftomp 
at  St.  Paul's  cathednd,  Feb.  27,  1872. 

ALBEBTI,  Le4M«  BattUta,  an  Italian  architect, 
poet,  painter,  and  ncnlptor,  bom  in  14M,  dit-d 
in  Rome  in  April,  1472.  His  essays  on  punt- 
ing and  scidptnro  are  greatly  admired.  His 
most  famous  work,  however,  is  a  treaiise  De 
R«  ^{{firatorM.  As  an  architect,  he  *u 
often  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  h« 
designed  and  superintende*!  the  erectiim  of 
many  e<iificc»  in  Florence.  Rimini,  and  Msntni. 

ALBL'RT1.\RLLI,  Xarlatt*,  a  Florentine  painter. 
l>om  about  1475,  died  about  1520.  He  was  a 
friend  and  pupil  i>f  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  id 
imitator  of  his  style.  There  is  a  beantiful 
painting  by  him  in  the  gallery  of  the  Utlin  it 
rlorence,  representing  the  \i8itation  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth.  Pine  pictures  of  his  are  fuand 
in  Florence  and  Munich,  ond  in  the  Lonvre. 

ALBiXT  N'TAJfZA.    See  X'Yakza. 

ALBRBTTS  MAGNI'S  (.\i.bkbt  tmk  Great),  a 
scholar  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  of  a  no- 
ble Swabian  family,  studied  at  Padua,  and  en- 
tered the  Dominican  order.  He  was  employed  hj 
a  teacher  in  various  schools,  especially  at  Co- 
logne. In  1254  he  was  appointed  provinoiJ 
of  his  order  in  Germany,  and  in  1260  bishop 
of  Ratisbon.  In  1262  he  returned  to  his  con- 
vent, and  died  there  in  1280.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  learned  man  that  tlie  middle  tfKt 
produced.  The  title*  of  his  works  fill  many 
pages  in  catalogues,  and  all  branches  of  fanmiui 
knowledgt',  theology,  philosophy,  natural  his- 
tory, physics,  a.stronomy,  and  alchemy,  are  rep- 
resented in  them.  He  devoted  himself  e?p*- 
cially  to  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  of  the  Arab 
philosophy.  His  contemporariets  marv  elling  it 
nis  learning,  regarded  him  oa  a  magician,  and 
he  became  the  subject  of  many  legendary  sto- 
riea.  But  his  works  nn)ve  that  he  bad  mere 
patience  than  genius;  lie  accumulates  citations 
from  his  immense  rending  almost  by  chance, 
and  settles  vital  problems  by  carefiilly  balan- 
cing the  weight  of  authorities.  He  had  numer- 
ous disciples  (of  whom  Tliomas  Aquinas  wi» 
the  most  distinguished),  called  Albertists.  who 
I>ropngated  hix  doctrines,  and  contimied  tlie 
vogue  of  Aristotle  during  the  middle  age»- 
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iLUf  or  ilby  (anc.  Albiga\  a  town  of 
Fkmoe,  oapittl  of  the  department  of  Tanif  on 

the  Tarn,  41  m.  N,  E.  of  Toulouse ;  pop.  in 
1866,  16,596.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  museum, 
lad  *  Iibnu7,  but  is  one  of  the  least  atkrsotlTe 
tOVM  of  France.  The  name  of  the  sect  of  ! 
Aliii^naes  was  derived  from  this  place  and 
its  dutriot,  Albige<ris.  A  oooneU  denonncin^ 
their  tenets  was  held  ne:ir  liere  in  117<).  Albi 
vss  one  of  the  most  imDortant  Protestant 
towns  dttrinf^r  the  reign  or  Louis  XIV.,  and 
tlie  revo.  ation  of  the  edict  of  Kaiitea  orove 
man/  of  ita  cittaens  into  exile. 

AUIfiBUB)  the  odleotave  name  of  varions 
nets  of  heretics  in  the  12th  and  I  'ltli  contiiries, 
who  left  the  Oatholic  church  and  called  Uiem- 
lelves  OattliariatB  or  Cafhari  (the  pore).  The 
word  is  derived  from  Albigeois  (Albifresinm), 
the  territory  of  the  viscoont  of  Aibi,  the  chief  j 
protector  of  the  sects.  The  war  against  the  | 
.ybi^enses  arose  in  con8equt  n<  e  of  the  murder 
ID  1208  of  the  pApal  legate)  Peter  of  Castelnan. 
Pope  Innocent  Ul.  threw  the  blame  on  the  he- 
retical nobility  of  southern  Fninco,  and  in  par- 
ticular upon  Ruymond  VI.  of  Toulouse,  and 
had  a  crusade  iireached  against  them.  Huy- 
UHmd  averted  toe  Uov  by  submitting  to  the 
most  humiliating  conditions,  and  the  crusading 
trmj,  under  the  leaderBhip  ut  the  legates  Milo 
lad  Araold,  inarched  first  against  Raymond 
Bdgtr,  the  vweount  of  Al!)i,  H^ziers,  ffirc-is- 
MUM^  and  Rasez,  whose  land  was  devastated 
and  c^em  to  Simon  de  Hmitfort.  When  hk- 
oera,  the  capital  of  Roger,  w.-is  taken  by  storm, 
20,tX)0  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  The 
army  th^  (1311)  turned  against  Bayimnid  of 
Touloose.  who  hiui  apain  been  exconiinuni- 
ested.  His  laud  was  also  conquered,  and  in 
1215  adjudged  to  Shnon  de  Montfinrt  Ray- 
mon<l,  however,  supported  by  his  subjects, 
coDtinued  a  vigorous  resistance  to  Simon,  who 
in  1218  fell  at  the  siege  of  Tonlonse.  A  large 
portion  f>f  irn  territory  was  then  reconquered 
by  Eaymoud,  and  his  son  Raymond  VII.  even 
neeseded  in  forcing  Amalrie,  the  son  of  Si- 
mon, to  a  complete  surrender.  Louis  VIII.  of 
France,  who  was  now  prevailed  apon  by  Pope 
Uooorios  to  take  arms  againat  the  Albigenses, 
died  in  November,  1226;  but  Anally  Raj-mond 
was  compelled  in  1229  to  pnrofaase  reliet'  from 
euommndeation  \>j  ceding  part  of  his  teiri- 
tr.rv  to  France,  and  by  making  his  son-in-law, 
tiie  brother-in-law  of  Louis  IX.  of  Franoe,  heir 
to  the  renudnder.  Thns  the  Albigenses  were 
l^ft  without  a  patron,  and  the  inquisition  wa.s 
organized  in  1229  by  the  council  of  Toulouse 
to  oompkto  th^  eztemdnatloii.  Hie  name 
maintained  itself,  however,  throughout  the  13th 
century,  not  only  in  France,  hut  also  in  upper 
Italr,  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  disap- 
jieared  at  the  beginnin:,'  of  the  I4th  century. 
For  (he  doctrine  of  the  Albigenses  see  Oa- 

tnUdSTB. 

ALItNOS,  individuals  in  whom,  by  some  de  \ 
feet  in  their  organization,  the  substance  w^hich 
pves  color  to  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  is  ab- 


^nt.  These  persons,  whether  Indian,  negro, 
or  white,  appear  of  a  aniformly  dead,  mUky 
hue,  with  liair  of  the  same  ><h;ule,  and  eyes  with 
the  iris  deticiunt  in  the  black  or  blue  or  hazel 
pigment,  which  in  others  conceals  the  delicate 
network  of  blood  vessels,  and  the  intense  red- 
ness they  ditfuse  over  the  surface.  In  the 
albino,  both  the  pnpil  and  the  iris  lacking  this 
colored  curtain,  the  former,  fimn  tin-  eonrentra- 
tion  within  it  of  tine  blood  vessels,  is  of  a  deep 
red,  and  the  circle  aronnd  it  is  of  a  pink  color. 
It  is  .supposed  that  the  dark  color  of  the  eyo 
and  hair  is  owing  to  a  large  quantity  of  pig- 
mentom  in  the  system,  and  light  hair  and  eyes 
to  a  smaller  proportion  of  it.  The  name  albino 
was  originally  appUed  by  the  Portugneee  to  the 
white  negroes  they  met  with  on  ttie  coast  of 
Africa.  With  the  features  of  the  nepro  and 
the  peooliar  woolly  form  of  the  hair,  the  col<Mr 
of  the  skin  and  hair  was  white.  The  eye,  in- 
stead of  the  jet-blaek  hue,  which  seems  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  tropics  to  enable  them 
to  bear  the  intense  glare  of  the  sun,  was  like 
that  of  the  white  rabbit  and  ferret,  and,  like 
this,  better  suited  for  use  in  the  moonlight  and 
in  places  sheltered  from  the  light  of  day.  From 
this  inability  to  bear  the  light,  which,  however, 
is  said  to  be  much  exaggerated,  Linneeus  called 
the  albinos  nocturnal  men.  They  generally  , 
lack  the  Strength  of  other  men ;  and  a  pecnliaf  ' 
harslinoss  of  the  skin,  such  as  is  noticed  in 
cases  of  leprosy,  would  siu  in  to  indicate  that 
the  phenomenon  might  r.  -u it  from  a  diseased 
orfranization.  They  are  also  deficient  in  men- 
tal capacity.  In  the  same  family  several  chil- 
dren are  sometimes  born  alMnos.  They  are 
most  >;enerally  of  the  mule  sex.  An  insttmce 
is  recorded  of  a  Welsh  family,  in  which  every 
alternate  child  was  an  albino.  It  is  stated  by 
Esqnirol  that  two  alhinos  married,  and  had  two 
children  that  were  not  albinos,  but  of  quite 
brown  color.  It  is  not  nnderrtood  to  what 
ultimate  cause  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted. It  is  not  limited  to  man ;  for  individuals 
poascesing  the  same  peculiarities  are  found 
among  a  great  variety  of  the  warm-blooded 
animals,  and,  according  to  Creoffiroy  St  Uilaire, 
in  fishes  and  some  species  of  mounsooof  ani- 
mals as  well.  Examples  are  not  very  rare 
among  the  feathered  tribe,  the  etfect  being 
seen  in  the  color  of  the  plumage,  aa  in  other 
animals  in  that  of  the  liair.  The  white  crow 
and  the  white  blackbird  are  albinos.  Albino 
mioe  are  not  nnoommon.  The  white  elephants 
of  India  are  venerated  by  the  natives,  who  bc- 
liovo  them  to  bo  animated  with  the  souls  of 
their  ancient  kings.  One  of  the  kings  of  the 
Ashantees  is  said  to  have  had  particular  regard 
for  albinos,  and  collected  around  him  about  lUO 
of  them.  According  to  Humboldt,  albinos  are 
more  common  among  nations  of  dark  skin,  and 
inhabiting  hot  climates.  In  the  copper-colored 
races  they  are  more  rare,  and  still  more  so 
among  whites. —  The  knowledge  we  possess  of 
this  subject  is  derived  fi-om  the  seieiitific  in- 
Teetigatious  of  Blumenbach,  De  Saussure,  who 
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describes  them  in  his  Voyage  dant  le»  Alpet, 
Huzzi,  sTir^eon  to  the  boepital  at  Milan,  80m- 
meriiij;,  and  others. 

ALHHIS  (Ger.  Weisb),  Bemhard  StagflM,  a 
German  anatomist,  born  in  Frankfort-on-tho- 
Oder,  Feb.  24,  1697,  died  in  Leyden,  Sept.  7, 
1770.  lie  was  educated  by  his  father,  profes- 
sor of  medicine  at  Friinkfort.  and  afterward  at 
Leyden,  and  jUso  .studied  under  Winslow  and 
Senao  in  Paris.  At  the  age  of  tit  he  was  called 
to  fill  the  office  of  demonstrator  at  I.ey- 
den,  tlien  the  most  celebrated  school  of  medi- 
cine in  Europe,  and  two  yean  later  became 
professor  of  anatomy  and  sur^rery.  Tie  pnh- 
lished  £/e  Owibu*  V&rpo-rU  Human Hutloriu 
Aftmtdorum  ffominw,  and  lastly,  Tabula  See- 
led ct  Miueulorum  Cnrporifi  Ihimmii  (fol.,  Ley- 
den,  1747),  illustrated  with  costly  plates  pre- 
pared under  hia  own  inspection.  He  edited 
the  works  of  Harvey. 

ALBION,  the  appellation  by  which  Groat 
Britain  was  originally  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  is  a  Celtic  word,  meaning  higlj 
island  or  mountain  land,  and  was  probably  ap- 
jdied  originally  to  the  northern  part,  embracing 
the  Scottish  highlands.  Tlie  root  of  the  word 
is  thus  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Alps. 
The  deriTaHon  from  tiie  Latin  alhuty  white,  is 
,  now  rejected  hy  the  beet  critics. 

AIAIOK,  a  village,  the  capital  of  Orleans  co., 
N.  T.,  about  40  m.  N.  E.  of  Bnffalo ;  pop.  in 
1870,  3,322.  The  Erie  canal  and  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge  branch  of  the  New 
York  Central  railroad  pass  through  it.  It  has 
several  churches,  an  academy,  a  female  semi- 
'nary,  two  or  three  banka^  and  two  weekly 
newspapers. 

ALBIOV,  New,  a  name  originally  bestowed 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  the  territory  now 
known  as  California  and  the  adjacent  coast, 
which  he  \isited  in  June,  1679,  but  now  re- 
stricted by  Humboldt  and  other  gongraphers  to 
that  |)urt  of  the  N.  W.  coa^t  Ivitig  between  1  at. 
43"  and  48°  N. 

ALBIRCO,  a  star  in  the  head  of  the  constella- 
tion Cygnus.  It  is  one  of  the  doul)le  Htars,  and 
has  lately  attracted  tlie  especiid  attention  of 
speotroscojMsts  1>y  the  ditference  in  the  lines  be- 
tween its  two  constituents.  The  primary  star 
is  orange,  the  smaller  bine. 

iLBOIBf,  kin^  of  the  Lombards,  .succeeded  liis 
father  in  Pannonia  about  5G0,  and  died  in  574. 
After  aiding  Narses  against  the  Ostrogoths, 
and  defeatiiiL'  and  slaving  Cnnimond,  king  of 
the  Gepidte,  he  invaded  Italy  in  568,  overran 
the  penmsaia  as  fiir  as  the  Tiber,  and  fixed  the 
I.iirnbard  cajtital  at  Pavia,  which  he  captured 
alter  a  tliree  years'  siege.  He  had  married  his 
prisoner  Rofluunond,  daughter  of  Onnimond, 
and  at  a  feast  in  Verona  forced  her  to  drink 
out  of  her  father's  skull;  in  revenge  for  which 
she  oanaed  her  paramonr  Hefanicnis  to  assas- 
sinate him.  The  guiltrpair  then  fled  to  Ravenna, 
where  Rosamond  poisoned  Helmichis  in  order 
that  she  mhj^t  marry  the  exareh  Lon^nns. 
Her  victim  cusoovered  the  treachery  and  oom- 


'  pellcd  her  to  die  with  him.  Alboin,  in  spite 
of  his  barbarity.  wa.s  a  beneficent  ruler,  and  is 
a  favorite  hero  of  (Jerman  poetry.  ' 

ALBONI,  Marietta,  an  Italian  contralto  mner,  ! 
born  at  Cesena,  March  10,  1826,  or,  according  : 
to  some  authorities,  at  Forli  in  1824.  Her 
'  musical  education  was  completed  under  Bos* 
sini,  in  Bologna,  and  she  made  her  d^but  at 
the  Bcala  theatre  in  Milan.  After  singing  at 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg^  and  in  various  parts 
!  of  Italy  and  Germany,  she  reached  I>ondoD 
I  and  Paris  in  the  year  1847.  Her  voice  was 
I  a  true  contralto  of  the  sweetest  and  most  so- 
iioroii"^  quality,  extending  fro)ii  F  in  the  bass  to 
C  in  alt  of  the  sttprano — a  compaiss  of  2^  oc- 
taves. Her  favorite  parts  were  in  Rowint's 
Gazza  Ladra^  La  Jhnna  del  Larfn^  Snvirniht'h\ 
and  Venerentola^  the  tiond  music  of  which  she  . 
ezeeuted  with  marvenoos  ease.  In  June,  1868,  I 
she  arrived  in  New  York  on  a  profes«ional  tonr, 
and  for  upward  of  a  year  sang  in  operas,  con- 
certs, ana  oratorios,  in  the  principal  cities  of 
this  country.  In  i8t'i9  sbe  sang  in  Pnris  in 
Rossini's  posthumous  mass,  at  a  salaipr  of  3,0<M) 
francs  for  each  pofbrmanoe;  and  m  March, 
1872,  she  reai)j)eared  there  in  oj)era. 

ALrBOftAK,  the  name  of  the  camel  on  which 
Mohammed  made  his  imaginary  journeys  from 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  celestial  regions. 

ALBOSNOZ,  GU  Aharei  CariUe,  a  Spanish  pre- 
late and  warrior,  bom  in  Cuenca,  died  in  Yrtcr- 
bo,  Aug.  24,  18G7.  As  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Moors; 
and  having  saved  the  life  of  Alfonso  XI.  in  the 
battle  of  Algecira.s,  he  was  ennobled,  and  in 
1843  commanded  in  the  siege  of  that  place. 
Fallhag  into  disgrace  with  Alfonso's  successor, 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  he  fled  to  Avignon,  where 
Pope  Clement  VI.  created  him  cardinal.  In  j 
1353  Innocent  VI.  sent  him  a*i  legate  to  Italy,  ' 
to  regain  for  the  papacy  the  control  of  Koiae; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1353-'r>2  he  suc- 
ceeded, under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, in  again  suljjecting  the  ecdedasticsl 
states  to  the  pajjal  pf)wer. 

ALBRECHT,  Frifdricb  KDdolph,  arclidnke  of 
Austria,  born  Aug.  3,  1817.    He  is  the  eldest 
scm  of  the  late  archduke  Charles,  .second  son 
of  the  emperor  I^op<dd  II.,  and  is  consequent- 
ly first  cousin  of  the  reigning  emperor's  findier.  ! 
lie  distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  ns  a  civ- 
alry  commander,  and  hud  an  important  ^liare 
in  the  battle  of  Novara  in  1849.   He  was  gov- 
ernor general  of  Hungary  1851-'fiO.  During 
the  campaign  of  1866  he  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian forces  in  Venetia,  and  gained  the  brilliant  i 
victory  of  Custozza  over  the  Italians  (June  24), 
but  the  defeat  of  Benedek  at  iSadowa  (July  8) 
neutralised  this  success.  The  archdiute  wss 
called  to  replace  Benedek,  but  the  treaty  nf 
Pra^e  immediately  put  an  end  to  the  war.  , 
He  18  a  field  marshal,  and  inspector  gcnersl  of  ; 
the  Austrian  anny.   Hi.s  wife,  daughter  of  King  j 
Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  died  in  1864. 

iMmsaOBMSMISSMf  Mm  ficeis.  one  of  Ac 
first  modem  masters  ot  comitetpomt,  born  la 
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liic  neighborhood  of  Vienna,  Feb.  3, 1736,  died 
in  that  city.  May  7,  1809.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of 
dbe  orpanist  Mann.  In  1772  ho  was  made  i 
foart  urguni-st,  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
larmc,  and  in  1799  organist  in  St.  Stephen's 
cborch  in  Vienna.  Beethoven  and  Seyfiried 
were  his  pupils  in  counterpoint. 

iUUfy  an  ancient  town  and  oaatle  of  Gas- 
cony,  in  a  district  <>f  the  same  name,  now  in- 
cluded in  the  arrondissement  of  Mont-de-Mar- 
MQ,  department  of  Landes.  It  gave  the  title 
I'f  vi'V-onnt  and  afterward  of  iliike  to  an  illus- 
thoiu  family,  of  whom  the  mo^t  di»itingui.shed 
BMinben  were  Jbak  d^Albbet,  who  became 
kins  of  Navarre  in  1494  by  marriafre  with  the 
Leire^  to  the  crown,  and  was  dispossessed  of 
the  Spanish  part  his  territory  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  in  1512;  Uekri  d'Albret,  his 
MO,  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
It  Pavia  in  1696;  and  JvAsnri  D'ALSBar  (aee 
Albrkt.  Jkan'ne  r>').  The  site  of  the  townia 
nov  occupied  by  tlie  hamlet  of  Labrit^ 

mUT,  Jiaoa  i\  qa^m  of  NaTarre,  bom 
inPao.  Jan.  7.  i  rr2«  died  in  Paris,  June  9. 1572. 
i>be  was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  Na- 
varre and  Margaret  of  Angoal^ine,  ^ster  of 
Francis  I,  and  wife  of  Antoine  do  Bonrhon, 
vitb  whom  she  succeeded  un  the  death  of  her 
ftAer  to  the  eoTereignty  of  Lower  Navarre 
ud  B^arn.  She  was  equally  celebrated  for 
bcr  beantj,  her  intelligence,  and  her  strength 
flf  nind.  wlien  Pope  PanI  IV.  invested  PEil- 
ip  II.  of  ftpaiB  with  the  sovereiiimty  of  Navarre, 
ibe  fonnallT  embraced  Calvinism,  toward  whicli 
Ae  had  already  shown  a  leaning,  while  her 
liu<}i.ind,  a  miin  of  weak  spirit  and  ignoble  im- 
)>alses,  hastened  to  submit  himself  to  the 
diarch,  and  accepted  from  Philip  the  lienten- 
•at-ceneralship  of  the  kingdom.  He  applied 
to  the  pope  to  annul  his  marriage,  but  died 
sbortly  afterward  (1562);  and  Jeanne,  despite 
the  intriguea  and  menaces  of  Spain  and  Home, 
retained  her  possession^.  In  15(>7  she  declared 
C&lvinlsm  the  established  religiou  of  the  king- 
dom. With  her  children  Henry  and  Catharine, 
iheioinexl  Coligny  at  La  Rochelle  with  a  small 
Y«na  of  Huguenots  in  1569,  and  at^er  the  as- 
-a^>iQ:ttiu;i  of  the  prince  of  OondA  was  regard- 
ed as  the  only  remaining  support  of  the  Fr<>t 
estaots.  She  is  extolled  by  D'Aubign6  and 
other  writers  for  her  influence  over  the  Hngue- 
rot  *oldiery.  She  reluctantly  consented  to  the 
I'larriiige  arranged  by  Catharine  de'  Medici  and 
Charles  IX.  between  her  son  Henry  (afterward 
Henry  IV.)  and  Margaret  of  Valois,  hut  died 
before  the  realization  of  her  misgivings.  She 
wrote  botii  prose  and  verse ;  and  some  of  her 
sonn.       •  -.  fiibli-ihed  by  Du  Ik'llay. 

ALKliliki!),  BalcaslBios,  or,  properly,'  Abal- 
•itay  an  Anbian  physidao,  oom  near  06r- 
fiora,  died  in  that  city  about  1106.  He  is 
known  only  by  his  medical  work,  Al-Tatr\ff. 
(be  surgical  part  of  wbidi  liaa  been  pnbHdiea 
in  Arabic  and  Latin  (2v«da.4to,  Oxford.  1778), 
And  untstitutes  the  most  valuable  authority 
ipon  die  8iii){loal  adenoe  of  tiie  Arabs. 


ALBCESA,  a  village  of  Spain,  »<ituated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  and 
about  12  in.  S.  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Bada- 
joz.  It  was  the  soeui!  of  a  battle,  May  16, 
1811,  between  Beresford  with  abont  80,000 
British.  Spanish,  and  Porfufrnose  troops,  who 
formed  the  reserve  of  the  army  then  besieging 
the  French  in  Budajoz,  and  Marshal  Soult,  with 
23,000  men,  who  liDped  by  defeating  the  re- 
serve to  iiblige  the  British  to  raise  the  siege. 
The  attempt  was  unsDOoessftd,  and  the  Britbh 
gained  a  decisive  victory. 

ALBUFEBA.  the  name  of  a  lagoon  near  Valen- 
cia, on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain.  It  is  partly  dried 
up  in  summer,  nnd  n  resort  for  wild  fowl, 
whose  capture  is  a  source  of  revenue.  The 
lagoon,  with  an  estate  on  its  banks,  was  the 
domain  of  CJodoy,  the  prince  of  the  peace.  Na- 
poleon created  Suchet  duke  of  Albufera,  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  victory  obtained  over  Blake,  and 
the  capture  of  Valencia,  Jan.  0,  1812;  and  the 
Spaniards  afterward  granted  the  revenues  of 
this  distriet  to  Wellington. 

ALBDHEIV  (from  Lat.  <iVnii>,  white,  because 
Uie  albumen  of  the  fowl's  egg,  on  being  coagu- 
lated by  oooking,  turns  white),  an  organic  sub- 
stance, more  or  les.s  fluid  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion, which  is  coagulated  or  solidified  by  the 
acti<m  of  heat,  alocmol,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
the  metallic  salts.  The  characters  of  albumen 
wero  &at  recognized  in  the  transparent  and 
colorless  portion  of  Uie  contents  or  the  ibwf  a 
egg.  When  aa  MK  ia  boiled  and  then  opened, 
it  is  found  to  con^t  of  two  different  portions ; 
namely,  an  internal  portion  or  yolk,  which  is 
yellow,  and  an  external  portion,  which  is 
white.  The  external  portion  before  boiling  is 
transparent,  semi-fluid,  and  nearly  colorless: 
and  the  increase<l  consistency,  opaci^,  ana 
white  color  which  it  as-sunies  on  cooking,  are 
due  to  its  containing  as  its  j)rincipal  ingredient 
the  substance  in  qoestion,  which  ia  eoa^nlatad 
under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  compoaitiooof 
alburnen  of  the  white  of  an  egg  is  stated  by  Dn> 
mas  to  be:  iMurbon,  64*8 ;  hydrogen,  7*1 ;  nitro- 
gen, 15-8;  oxygen,  2rO;  sulphur.  1-8; — of  the 
serum,  or  tliin  part  of  the  blood  of  man,  0"05  less 
of  carbon,  o  i!»  more  of  hydrogen,  0-07  less  of 
nitrogen,  and  0  07  less  of  oxygen.  The  sulphur 
in  the  white  of  an  egg,  uniting  with  hydrogen, 
forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  wliic  h  tamishea 
silver.  Albumen  is  found  not  only  in  the  egg, 
but  in  the  blood,  in  the  chyle  and  lymph,  in  the 
interstitial  fluid  of  the  muscles,  and  in  the  mois- 
ture of  the  serous  cavities,  as  the  j)ericardium 
and  the  peritoneum.  In  the  bloody  where  it  is 
most  almndant,  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  abont 
75  parts  per  thousand ;  in  the  lymph  and  chyle, 
from  12  to  35  parts  per  thousand.  It  is  coag- 
ulated by  a  temperatore  of  160**  F.,  and  when  m 
tolerable  abundance,  as  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  the  whole  fluid,  on  boiling,  becomes 
solidlDed  or  gelatinous  in  consistency.  The 
pre-^oiice  of  an  alkali  or  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
however,  in  due  projjortiou,  w^ill  prevent  this ; 
and  after  the  almunen  ia  once  coagulated,  the 
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con^lam  mar  be  rodissolved  by  th©  action  of 
the  alkali.  In  tlie  blood,  ttie  albumen  is  re- 
garded a8  it8  amt  nutritious  ingn^dient,  Mait 
cmploved  for  the  nourisliiiient  of  the  variouN 
tissue.'s  bv  whicii  it  is  abMirlM;d  and  afterward 
ronverte<i  into  inateriiiln  Hitniiar  to  their  own. 
It  i»  not  di!«hiir>iod  from  the  IkmIv  under  its 
own  form  with  the  excretions,  cxce|tt  in  ca.-ies 
of  diseuse,  but  is  retained  and  eni|ib>ye<l  for  the 
maintcntmce  of  the  vital  operations. — Albumen 
is  rejianie<l  »is  the  representative  of  a  lar(;o 
class  of  orpuiic  fubstancc-s  as  well  ve^etjjltle 
as  animal,  which  are  known  as  the  albuminoid 
substance)*.  (See  Aliment.)  They  are  distin- 
(luished  by  the  facta  that  they  all  contain 
nitroj^cn,  in  addition  to  carbon,  hydro(;on,  and 
oxyt^en ;  that  all  those  which  arotluid  or  semi- 
tluid  are  coaf^nlable  by  various  racana ;  that 
they  arc  very  ready  both  to  excite  and  to  un- 
dergo indirect  or  catalytic  transformations; 
and  that  they  are  all  susceptible  of  putrefac- 
tion. They  enter  very  largely  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  food,  and  constitute  its  most  val- 
uable and  nutritious  in^n'cdients. — According  to 
recent  researches  (1805)  of  Iloi>pe-Seyler,  tliere 
is  a  marked  ditference  between  the  albumen  of 
eggs  and  that  found  in  other  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal economy.  Vegetable  albumen  has  never 
yet  been  prepared  in  a  pure  form,  and  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  it  may  not  constitute  a 
third  modification.  The  two  modifications 
known  to  chemists  at  the  present  time  are  tlio 
soluble  and  insoluble. 

ALBi  niM  KIA,  or  Kriickt*!  D)w«t,  a  disease 
charucteri/ed  by  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the 
urine,  a  more  or  less  general  dropsy  l)oth  of  the 
cellular  tissue  and  the  internal  cavities,  and  an 
organic  change  in  the  substance  of  the  kidners ; 
so  called  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  t>r. 
lirigbt.  The  acute  form  of  the  disease  some- 
times commences  with  u  chill,  followed  by  more 
or  less  fever,  with  a  dry  skin,  furred  tongue, 
and  fre(}nent  pulse.  In  other  cases  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  is  attracted  by  the  swollen 
state  of  his  countenance ;  the  swelling  rapidly 
extends  and  becomes  general ;  at  the  same 
time  the  urine  is  greatly  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  of  a  dark  color,  looking  a-s  if  im- 
I)rcgniite<l  with  smoke,  or  re«l,  and  evidently 
c»»ntaining  blood.  There  is  more  or  less  dull 
pain  about  the  loins,  with  a  dry  pallid  skin, 
thirst,  disinclination  for  ftxKl,  often  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Sometimes,  though  happily  not 
often,  tliere  is  complete  supjiression  of  urine. 
In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  fatal  coma  quickly 
supervenes.  In  the  course  of  the  disease,  elRi- 
sions  into  the  ca\'ities  of  the  pericardium,  the 
I>leura,  or  the  peritoneum,  with  or  without 
intlammation  of  those  membranes,  are  apt  to 
occur;  or  epileptic  convulsions  may  come  on, 
often  ending  in  fatal  coma.  The  urine  has 
commonly  u  specific  gravity  of  from  l-olo  to 
rO'i.*) — not  varying  much  from  its  ordinary 
standard ;  when  tested  by  heat  and  nitric  acid, 
it  shows  the  presence  of  albumen,  sometimes 
in  such  large  <iuantity  that  the  whole  of  the 


fluid  is  converted  into  a  jelly-like  mass.  When 
examine<l  under  the  microscope,  the  sediment 
deposited  by  the  urine,  on  standing,  is  found  to 
consist  of  bWid  corpuscles,  of  renal  epitheliam. 
and  of  email  fibrinous  cants  of  the  uriniferoo!; 
tubes,  containing  entangle<l  in  them  epitbelisl 
cells  and  blood  globules.  After  the  disease  hai 
continuiHl  some  weeks  in  adult-s.  the  epithelisl 
casts,  as  they  are  tenne«l,  sometimes  contain  a 
few  oil  gbdtuk's;  if  the  patient  recover,  tlit^ 
gradually  disjippear  as  wnvalescence  comes  on. 
On  |K>st-mortem  examination  the  kidneys  aru 
found  to  lie  enlarged,  and  gorged  with  blotjd. 
Sometimes  their  exterior  is  i)ale,  and  this  pale- 
ness extends  tlirough  the  cortical  sulwtanre, 
l)articularly  in  the  cases  which  follow  scarlet 
fever.  Microscopic  examination  shows  many 
of  the  convoluted  tnlK-a  to  Ik>  crowded  with 
epithelium,  especially  in  those  part-s  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  which  ajipear  pale  to  the  nakt^ 
eye. — Of  the  causes  of  acute  albuminuria  ex- 
posure to  cold,  particularly  when  the  body  i» 
exhausted  by  fatigue,  by  recent  illness,  by  u 
innutritious  or  unsuitable  diet,  or  by  excessive 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  is  nndonbtedlr 
the  most  important.  The  actions  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  kidneys  ore  always  to  some  extent 
vicarious  of  each  other.  When  there  is  free 
perspiration,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  dimin- 
ished ;  in  cold  weather  it  is  increased,  la 
these  cases,  however,  it  is  only  the  watery 
parts  of  the  excretion  which  are  interfered 
with ;  and  the  kidneys  continue  to  free  the 
blood  from  the  excrementitious  matters  which 
it  is  their  peculiar  function  to  separate.  When 
disease  follows  exposure  to  col(l,  it  'w  prol>ahle 
that  the  sudden  checking  of  the  function  of  the 
skin  produces  a  vascular  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys, an  mcreased  pressure  of  the  bliXMl  in 
their  vessel.s,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  alba- 
men  in  the  urine.  Other  diseases  in  which  the 
blood  is  in  an  altere«l  comlition  are  occasionally 
attended  or  follower!  by  albuminuria ;  thus  re- 
peated instances  of  its  occurrence  have  been 
met  with  in  connection  with  acute  rheumatism, 
typhus  fever,  erysipelas,  and  purpura  Dnrinc 
t{ie  dejH^uamntive  priH-ess  in  scarlet  fever,  the 
patient  is  liable  to  acute  albuminuria.  Acra- 
rate  observers  have  found  that  in  most  ca-** 
albumen  can,  at  some  time  of  the  later  f>eri<«] 
of  the  disease,  be  discovered  in  the  urine.  If 
at  this  time  the  patient  be  incautiously  and  un- 
duly exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold,  disease 
of  the  kidneys  attended  by  dropsy  is  apt  to  fiJ- 
low.  The  attack  differs  in  no  respect  except 
its  cause  from  the  acute  albuminuria  which 
occurs  under  other  circumstances ;  it  has  »iro- 
ilar  sym|itoms,  ttnd  post-mortem  examination 
reveals  similar  appearances.  The  strunioU-* 
diathesis  prodisiH)sc8  to  tlie  disease ;  ca<e«  of 
scarlet  fever  in  children  of  that  diathesis  have 
always  to  bo  watchetl  most  carefully,  and  fhun 
the  ordinary  causes  of  albuminuria  the  strumons 
sutler  in  large  proportion. — It  is  ea*y  to  under- 
stand the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Xot  only  i.« 
the  urine  dim'mished  in  quantity,  but  what  is 
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p.w^«<l  is  deficient  in  uretu  Tlic  urea  wliioh 
shoultl  be  eliminated  by  the  urine  accaniulaW»  in 
tbe  blood  and  |>t>ii»ons  that  fluid.  The  serum  of 
the  Uood,  of  which  the  albumen  U  drained  olf 
hf  thtt  kidnera,  becomes  deficient  in  tliat  suh- 
■HBfw,  aad  0^  lower  apooific  gnmtj.  Tibe  pal- 
lor of  tlie  MUD  pl«zl<m  ahowt  that  tiM  Uood  ia 
deficient  in  coloring  matter;  and  whora  the 
di-^a^Mj  has  lasted  a  short  time^  tUs  iBOonfimed 
by  direct  exuminiition,  the  blood  globules  be- 
ing diminijjhed  iu  proportion.  The  circulation 
of  a  jMVi»oned  bl<Hxi  thrini^'liiiu;  tli,'  causes 
tbat  liability  to  secondury  di-H.*it'»es  which  so 
strikiniily  characterize^  the  complaint.  While 
acute  albuminuria  U  always  a  serioua  diaeaae, 
still  in  a  large  proiiortion  of  oaaea  wa  flan  lodt 
liinrard  hoDemlly  to  the  reoovarj'  of  the  ps- 
tNBt;  7et  K  miiai  always  be  borne  la  mind 
that  at  any  time  aeeoMary  dimiiase  nau  be 
lighted  up,  whieh  will  Mriously  coinplloate  the 
case  and  increase  tbe  danger.  The  existence 
of  the  strumous  diathesis  in  a  marked  degree, 
or  of  di  hility  frotii  previous  iUnCH!*,  is  likewise 
nn  cxcet'diiijil y  iint'iivDriihle  circuni'tnnre.  Tlie 
iiiori'  rci  ent  llic  (lisciisy,  the  bettrr  is  th,'  pru-i- 
p<«tof  recovery  ;  while  the  perxi-^teut  presenc*; 
of  albumen  in  tlie  urine  afler  a  certain  time 
leads  OS  to  fear  the  occurrence  of  chronic  de- 
gtaeratioii.  The  albuminuria  following  urla- 
tioa  ftnaraUy  tarminatea  £kvorabljr.  and  there 
b  ao  tcndanej'  to  a  retom  of  tna  diaeaaa. 
Vben  convalescence  commences,  the  arine  be- 
comes more  copiouH  and  pale,  and  for  some 
time  i*  di.Hcharged  in  largt-  quantity,  while  tbe 
altiumcn  jirmhuilly  diinininhes ;  but  the  patient 
cannot  Ik-  cDnsiiliTvd  Mife,  so  long  iis  any 
tratx'  of  albumen  can  ho  (lftectv<l  in  the  urine, 
or  any  epitheliiil  ca-t-  m  v  discovered  under  tlie 
inicroKO|>o. — The  hygienic  treatment  of  acute 
albuminuria  sufficiently  simple.  The  patient 
sbonld  be  clothed  in  tlaaoel,  and  if  j>ofl«ble 
confined  to  bed ;  the  room  ahould  be  <H  a  oom- 
fortahie  aad  eqaaUe  temperature,  and  tiie 
patient  ahoold  bo  moat  wdolonBly  guarded 
•giun»t  expoimre  to  cold  currents  of  air. 
Throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  diet 
should  Ik;  unirritatin^'  and  i]i);i-.-.tilile ;  any  e  x- 
cess in  tlTw  rc-pcci  iiiuy  be  attcildcil  with  Ijiid 
O0liae<}i:i  iji  o-.  When  convalescence  is  estab- 
li»beil,  tlie  preparations  of  iron  will  be  found 
exceedingly  uset'tii,  inijiroving  the  con<lition  of 
the  blood  and  the  general  strensth. — Chronic 
A  Owatttitria.  Tbe  approac  b  of  chronic  albimii- 
Boria,  when  not  the  aeqnel  of  an  acnte  attack, 
is  mankeil  and  inaidtooa,  rarelj  awaking  atten- 
tion until  hlttX  profm!»4  has  been  made;  In- 
deed, persons  not  sus|i«<!ting  themselves  to  be 
ill  have  in  re{>cat«d  instances  died  suddenly  of 
what  hart  been  »upf>osed  to  be  an  apoplectic  at- 
tack, and  |*0!>t-morterii  examination  has  sbowii 
the  kidneys  and  not  the  lirain  to  be  the  seat  of 
mischief.  In  general,  however,  the  symiitoms 
ure  sufficiently  well  niarke<l  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  observing  physician.  The  \n\- 
tient  loose  fleeh  and  strength  {  the  appetite 
i!dl%  or,  if  good,  Batalaoea  aad  oUier  vjvpa^ 
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tic  symptoms  are  pre."<ent ;  after  a  time  the 
color  is  lo«t,  and  the  patient  has  a  pallid,  sal- 
low, or  waxy  look;  the  akin  becomes  dry ;  in 
the  morning,  on  rising,  awelling  beneath  tbe 
eyes  is  noticeil,  and  at  night  the  ankles  are 
odematooa.  There  is  some  pain  in  the  had^ 
but  it  is  not  commonly  so  great  as  to  attract 
attention.  If  the  patient  be  questioned,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  i«  some  irritability  of  the 
bladder;  he  has,  contrary  to  his  wont,  to  rise 
at  night  to  pass  urine,  althonjrb  tliere  is  no  evi- 
donc«  of  disease  of  the  bhuMer  it>clf.  Tlio 
urine  is  sometimes  passed  in  large  iiuantities, 
and  occasionally  the  amount  is  inucli  lieltiw 
the  average ;  it  is  pale  and  of  low  specilio  grav- 
ity, varying  commonly  from  1  '0<M  to  1*01S. 
Tested  by  heat  and  nitric  acid  for  the  prsaanoa 
of  albumen,  this  subetanoe  la  fbnnd  to  vaiy 
greatly  in  amount  In  different  cosea,  oocasimi- 
ally  being  preaent  In  large  quantity,  while 
sometimes  only  a  trace  of  it.s  existence  is  tliit- 
covered;  sometimes  it  disapin-ars  altocctber, 
and  will  only  be  dis(  o\  ereil  alter  ri|ii'iit«  i|  v  \- 
aminations.  In  the  coursi'  of  ihe  <!i^ea.-<'  drop- 
sy of  the  alxlomen  is  apt  to  oci'Ur,  and  tiiis 
often  becomes  great  as  to  be  the  i>rinci|iul 
souroe  of  sntTeriiig.  .Vmwarca  is  also  present, 
and  the  whole  cellular  tiitsue  is  infiltrated  with 
serum.  As  in  the  acnte  form  of  the  disejise, 
than  ma  be  effusion,  with  or  without  inflam- 
mation, mto  the  eavitiea  of  fbe  perioardiun 
and  pleura,  aa  wall  as  into  that  or  the  perito- 
nenm.  A  tendency  to  prolonged  somnolence 
is  ot^en  oh-,'rved,  and  this  may  lapse  into  coma, 
or  may  alternate  with  eiiile|»tic  convulsion*. 
Hroiu  hitis  is  apt  to  occur  and  to  prow  -evero 
and  intractable;  pnetiinonia.  too,  smiutiiiie* 
comes  on  insidiously,  an<l  may  run  on  r.ij.idly 
to  a  fatal  issue;  and  rhenmati.sm,  particularly 
aebronio  and  unmanageable  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, is  not  infhMiuent.  It  is  to  the  deteri- 
orated condition  of  tbe  blood  tbat  the  number, 
variety,  and  fttalitr  of  the  eomplicationa  o( 
tbe  disease  of  tbe  Iddneya  are  to  M  attributed. 
The  princi[>al  alteration  in  that  fluid  would 
seem  to  hi-  chiefly  the  diminished  amotmt  of 
the  blood  (.'jidiule-,  the  licliiatilU'.  accordili;,'  to 
Dr.  ('hri>tison.  -onietiiiK-'  rea.  hiu^:  only  one 
thiril  of  its  imTiii  ;ij  ijiiaDtity.  and  ihe  |ii  c~i/iico 
of  tbe  retained  urea.  -  The  duration  of  tlie  dis- 
ease varies  very  greatly  in  ditlerent  cases. 
Among  the  laboring  classes  whr>s4>  avocations 
lead  them  to  exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  in  whom  sicknesa  brings  too 
often  privation  of  corafiirts  and  mental  depree- 
aion,  oeath  commonly  occurs  after  no  very  pro- 
tracted |K>ri(^Ml ;  but  among  those  whose  |M)si- 
tion  enables  them  to  avoid  fatigue  and  eX|K>suro, 
an<l  wlio  are  more  on  their  guard  against  the 
first  invasion  of  disease',  chronic  albuminuria 
olten  la.st.-t  fur  years,  K-a\ing  its  victim-  a  mtv 
fair  measure  of  the  eiyoyments  and  lalior-  of 
life;  their  situation,  Imwever,  is  always  preca- 
rious, and  serious  or  fatal  disease  may  at  any 
moment  be  brought  on  by  ap^arentlf  trivial 
cirenmstances. — Intemperance  u&  eatmg  and 
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drinkinfr,  bnt  cspooinlly  in  the  n.*e  of  fermented 
and  distilled  liquors,  is  the  great  cjuue  of  chronic 
albnmranria,  in  cases  where  ft  Is  not  eonseqiient 
upon  the  acute  disease.  One  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  so  commonly  associated  with  the  gonty 
diathesis,  that  it  has  been  named  by  Dr.  Todd 
the  ^outy  kidney ;  but  the  same  form  of  dis- 
ease IS  often  found  in  those  who  have  never 
known  gout.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
tlio-^i  of  strumous  liabits,  and,  at  least  in  hos- 
pital cases,  it  is  no  uncommon  attendant  upon 
consumption.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  fa- 
tigue, wasA^  tad  mental  anxiety,  may  all  be 
ptit  down  as  ocoa«ionnl  causes;  yet  many  cases 
occur  iu  wkicli  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  ori- 
gfai  of  the  complaint. —In  the  soHsalled  granular 
degeneration  of  the  ki«lney,  the  orpau'^  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  are  very  much 
Conti«ct<'d,  so  as  not  to  be  more  than  one  third  \ 
or  f>iu"  foiirtli  '4' their  natural  size.  They  have  t 
a  graiiuliir  iiiipcjirance ;  the  capsule  is  denser 
and  whiter  tnan  natural,  and  is  peele<l  off  with 
difficulty.  On  cutting  open  the  kidney,  the 
wasting  is  found  to  have  taken  place  mainly  at 
the  expense  of  the  cortical  sul)staDee,  which  is 
contracted  and  atrophied,  and  presents  the  ' 
same  granular  appearance  which  is  observed  l 
Upon  tlie  surface.  In  the  waxy  kidney  the  or-  ( 
gan  is  enlarged  sometimes  to  twice  its  natural 
(rize.  It  is  of  a  pale  hxxS  color,  and  presents 
when  cnt  no  trace  of  granulations ;  on  exami- 
nation under  the  microscope  the  tissue  of  the 
organ  is  found  to  be  tilled  witli  an  unorganized 
fibrinons  exudation,  and  the  tnbes  oontahi  a 
similar  dei)osit,  in  the  form  of  waxy  co-sts  iden- 
tical with  those  which  inicro8C<;pic  examina- 
tion detects  hi  the  arine.  The  fatty  kidney  is 
enlarged,  the  surface  of  the  or-ran  is  smooth 
and  pale,  or  more  commonly  mottled  by  red 
Taseiuar  iMttchea,  and  Its  teztare  ftels  softer 
than  natural.  On  microscopic  examination 
the  convoluted  tubes  are  found  lilled  with 
oil  globnles. — ^In  chronic  albnrninnria,  where 
neither  dropsy  nor  other  formiduMc  complica- 
tion demands  attention,  the  treatment  consists 
rather  In  hyfdenio  meaaares,  in  a  careftil  direc- 
tion of  the  patient's  clothing,  diet.  mtvI  <-  xercise, 
than  in  active  medication.  Flannel  should 
always  be  worn  next  the  aldn,  and  exposnre  to 
wet  and  cold  carefully  shunned  ;  all  inordinate 
exercise,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  and  all  ez- 
oese  of  every  kind,  shonld  be  fwrndden;  the 
diet  dioold  be  nutritious,  but  moderation  and 
tegnhtfi^ most  be  insisted  on;  all  fermented 
Kqnors  should  he  avoided,  though,  where  long 
lial'it  has  rendered  their  use  necessary,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  left  to  choose  the  article  which 
beet  agrees  with  him. 

ALBU<|inEB4trE,  a  town  and  fortress  of  S[>ain, 
in  the  province  and  25  m.  N.  of  Badi\joz,  and  9 
ra.  from  the  Portuguese  frontier;  pop.  7,500. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  dukea  of  Albuquerque,  and 
has  a  large  trade  in  wool. 

ALBIQIEBQUE  (Port.  Alhoquerque),  AAui 
4%  called  the  Great,  and  also  the  Portogaeie 
Many  one  of  the  first  Portugnese  oonqiierorB 


and  second  viceroy  of  India,  bom  near  Alhan- 
dra,  in  tlie  province  of  Estremadura,  in  1453, 
died  at  sea,  in  the  bay  of  Ooa,  Dee.  16,  1515. 
He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Alfon.so  V.. 
where  his  father  Gun^alo  ocenpied  a  distin- 
gnished  portion,  and  waa  afterward  grand 
equerry  of  Kings  John  IL  aod  Emanncl.  He 
had  already  seen  considerable  military  ser- 
vice, and  distinguished  himself  both  by  land 
and  sea,  when  in  1503  he  sailetl  with  his  cousin 
Francisco,  in  command  of  a  small  fleet,,  to  In- 
dia, by  the  newly  discovered  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  passage.    Having  renderea  important 
services  to  the  king  of  Cochin,  on  the  8.  W. 
coast  of  India,  Hie  adventurers  gained  permis- 
sion to  form  a  settlement  in  his  dominion^ 
which  was  the  commencement  of  tlu-  Portu- 
guese power  in  the  East.    Albuquerque  uc-st 
(1506)  accompanied  Tristan  da  Cnnha  on  aa 
expedition  to  the  K.  coast  of  Africa.  They 
carried  on  a  successful  warfare  for  some  time 
against  the  Arabs  and  Other  inhabitants  of  lhat 
coast,  until  Albuquerqtie,  bving  K-ft  in  com- 
mand of  a  portion  of  the  tlcet  by  Da  Cunha, 
determined  on  an  attempt  against  the  isbiid 
of  Ormuz,  the  great  entrepot  of  the  commerce 
between  Persia  and  India.    He  was  at  lirst 
snooessful  (Sej>t.  25,  1507),  hut  the  Persian 
com)r>;m<ler.  rallying  his  forces,  repulsed  him 
and  drove  him  back  to  his  ships,    lie  was  now 
oined  by  three  more  Teasels,  and  snled  for 
ndia,  lianng  received  a  secret  commission  to 
supersi  (le  the  Portuguese  gt>\  ernor,  Dom  Fran- 
cisco d'Almeida;  but  the  latter  refused  to  re- 
cognize him,  and  threw  him  into  pri.son.  On 
the  arrival  of  tlie  grand  marshal  of  Portugal 
with  a  large  fleet,  he  was  released  and  installed 
as  governor  and  commander-in-chief.    In  an 
attempt  against  Cali(  ut  the  grand  marshal  was 
kflled  and  Albnquerqne  woimded  and  forced 
to  retreat.     Tie  now  made  his  way  to  Cuw, 
which  he  seized  in. the  absence  of  Idal  Khao, 
the  ruling  Arab  prince,  on  an  exnedition  into 
the  Deccan  (Feb.  17,  1510);  ]>\\t  his  force  w.ij 
too  small  to  retain  his  conquest,  and  Idal  Khan, 
having  gathered  an  amy,  drove  him  out  of  the 
town,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  his  shij)S,  which 
were  unable  to  cross  the  bar  in  the  face  of  the 
monsoon  till  Aug.  16.    In  November  he  re- 
turned, stormed  the  dtj,  and  permanently  es- 
tablished himself  there.  The  next  year,  Diego 
de  VasoonoelloB  having  been  ordered  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  Malacca,  Albuquerque 
seized  and  sent  him  back  to  Portugal,  took 
command  of  the  expedition  himself,  captored 
the  town  with  a  force  of  1,000  against  30.crN) 
natives  and  8,000  cannon,  and  plundered  it  of 
an  enormous  booty.    After  remmning  a  vesr 
at  Malacca,  and  establishing  fortnguese  power 
there,  ho  sailed  for  Goa,  and  was  shipwrecked 
on  his  voyage;  but  he  est^aped  with  life,  and 
on  reaching  the  city  repulsed  an  attempt  to 
recover  the  place  made  by  Idal  Khan.  His 
success  stnick  such  terror  into  the  natives,  that 
they  submitted  and  left  the  Portogneee in  peace- 
able ei^oyment  of  their  acqniirftioiia.    In  pm^ 
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mow  of  peremi>torf  orden  from  home,  he 
]ioir(1513)  led  an  «xp«Oition  to  the  R«d  sea 
for  the  puriMiM  of  breaking  np  the  commerce 

ktw-tsen  India  mid  Egypt,  in  order  that  the  In- 
dian trade  iiiiglit  bo  monopolized  li.v  I'ortupal. 
Rcpd^'d  in  iiti  ft!t;i<k  iijinn  Adi-n,  he  re- 
tunirtl  to  Oniiiiz  in  ITjIo,  and  ^eeiired  it  with- 
:\  blow,  Portugal  retaining'  ]iri>>er-^iiin  until 
l(>tl,  when  Shah  Abbas  recovered  it.  Many 
attemptis  Iiail  been  made  by  intrigners  at  home, 
jealous  of  hi;*  faino,  to  iiyure  him,  and  more 
tlum  one  commander  had  been  sent  out  to  iiu- 
penedA  Uot ;  but  be  disregarded  the  orders  of 
the  eoorb  He  iraa,  bowerer,  at  length  reeill- 
cil  (1515),  and  bin  health  having  sntfered  in  the 
cliiiiate  of  the  Red  soa  and  Persian  gulf,  his 
vexation  at  his  (li>LTiii  e  sn  ii|)eratcd  on  his  I'B- 
fcrlled  frame  that  he  sunk  under  it,  and  died 
in  h:>  _vear.  lie  wa-  Imrird  at  (ioa.  IliH 
lov'  was  deplored  as  a  national  ( ulaJiiity,  and 
tbe  kinji  endeuvore<l  to  atone  for  liis  j/revious 
ingratitade  by  honor  to  hin  memory  alter  his 
death.  In  hi:^  personal  habibt  he  waa  mod- 
erate, and  such  was  his  repatatioB  for  Justice, 
flat  half  a  centnrjr  afkenrard  botklbhHDined- 
am  aod  Hindoos  visited  hie  tomb  to  for 
hit  pntec^n  against  the  eztoftimn  andoppree- 
jion-i  of  liis  sutceHsors.  Tlie  C4,debrate<l  Com- 
vifhtorioi  do  grnmle  AJfonno  <r Alhotpieriiut 
wan  edited  from  h in  papers  bv  liis  natural  son 
Alfonso,  minister  of  tinanre  under  John  III. 
Of  the  orii^rinal  etlition  tlu  rf  arc  only  three 
copies  extimt,  one  of  which  is  in  the  royal  li- 
brary of  Portugal.  The  best  edition  was  e.x- 
ecat<.-d  at  the  royal  printing  otiiee,  Lutbon,  in 
1774  (4  vols,  8vo). 

HJCBmi)  that  part  of  the  stem  of  treea 
vhieh  timber  merchants  call  sap  wood,  in  oon> 
tradittinction  to  heart  wood.  It  is  the  newly 
formed  woo<l,  lying  next  below  tho  bark,  and 
i-i  a  delieate  tihrous  ti--ue,  the  princijKil  us«  of 
wliii'h  is  to  eonvey  the  c  rude  -aji  t'rniii  thi-  roots  j 
to  t!ie  leaves.  It  is,  therefore,  a  nee»-ssary 
{'Srt  of  all  exogenous  trees.  Hut  it  is  ut'a  very 
perishaM'.-  nature,  and  only  lo>e-.  that  i[\ui]';ty  , 
when,  being  envel<)ped  witliin  c.xterinr  hiyi-rs 
f'f  the  same  substance,  it  become^  i  nujiiinfd 
with  other  eiocrctiona,  whirh  suUdify  it  and  con- 
vert it  into  duramen,  or  heart  wood.  Most 
plants,  aod  all  trees  valoable  as  timbei;  IwTe 
the  sap  wood  and  heart  wood  distinct,  the  one 
forming  the  external  lajer,  the  other  the  core. 
Some,  however,  consist  of  albomom  only,  and 
art-  kiiinvn  as  white wixmI,  which  are  useless,  or  I 
of  ii^e  only  lor  the  most  temporary  purj)oses.  ' 

ALCEIS,  a  (Ir.-.  k  lyrie  poet  and  warrior,  a 
native  of  ilityiene  in  tho  island  of  Lesbos,  flonr- 
i«bed  toward  the  t^so  of  tho  Ttli  century  B.  C. 
Ue  ierved  in  the  war  which  took  place  in  6()C 
between  the  Athenians  and  Mityleniaat  for  tlie 
poaaeasion  of  Sigeum,  on  the  coa.st  of  Troan. 
lie  was  a  partisan  of  the  nobles  in  their  feud^t 
with  the  people  of  Ui^lama,  and  ifaared  the 
«xfle  of  his  ihetioQ,  after  a  fliwa  attempt  to  re- 
establish himself  in  bia  ooontrr  by  force  |>f 
arms.    His  poems,  originally  oonnsting  of  ten  i 
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books,  are  said  to  have  exhiUted  the  JJoKan 

lyric  in  it»  highest  perfection,  but  only  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  Some  were 
warlike  or  patriotic;  Mane  tiacchunalian  or  erotic 
son>.'s;  while  others  Were  hymns,  or  epigrams, 
or  (loeins  atldresM  d  to  individiuil  frieml-*.  lie 
is  considered  the  inventor  of  the  .Vlcaic  nsetres. 
Horace  wlniired  tmd  imit-ttted  him.  Tiie  best 
colicctioQ  of  Uio  extant  fragiiicnts  of  Alc4eua 
will  be  found  in  Bergk's  Poetm  Lyrki  Gmet 
(Leipsic,  2d  edition,  1853.) — There  were  two 
other  Greek  poets  of  the  same  name,  of  Athens 
and  Measeno,  and  of  the  8d  and  4th  centmiii 
B.  0.,  of  whose  writings  some  firagmenta  alio 
remain;  but  they  are  of  little  importance, 

ALCAIDE,  an  executive  officer  among  iht 
Span  :,ril-.  I'ortuirue^e,  nnd  Moors,  appointed 
to  take  eharjre  of  a  castle  or  fort,  or  to  super- 
intend a  prison.    (See  Alcu-de.) 

al4:aiJ,  the  name  of  wveral  towns  in  Spain, 
derived  from  the  .M<Mjrish  El  A'haiaat,  the 
castle.  I.  Alcali  de  Hfnarrs  (tuie.  ComplutHm), 
a  town  on  the  river  IKuares,  in  New  Castilei, 
17  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Madrid;  pop.aboai  9,000. 
It  is  celebrated  for  iU  imlvwiltrt  institoted  bf 
Oardinal  Ximeoea  in  ItlOi.  wbldi  waa  loQg  * 
fiunona  lehooi  of  law  and  divinity,  bat  in  1889 
WHS  suppremed,  and  the  library  removed  to 
Ma<lrid.  Tbo  Compltitensinn  polyjriot  Hiblo 
wa'^  from  it  at  the  e\|n  n-.e  of  it-  illus- 

trious i'ouuder.  (Sue  I'oi.vi.i  ot.)  It  has  a  mili- 
tary m  IiooI,  a  ina/niticeiit  i  hiireh,  a  number  of 
convent**,  and  a  palace  of  the  archbi.»hop  of  To- 
leilo.  AlcalA  wa.s  tho  birthplace  of  Cervantes, 
tho  historian  Antonio  Solie,  the  naturalist  Bos- 
tomente  de  la  Camera,  the  cmperar  Fcrdbiand  1., 
and  maiv  other  fiuMMia  men.  It  waa  in  poa> 
seaiion  eflbe  Ifoora  ontil  the  ISHi  «entiii7, 
when  it  was  recoTered  bjr  Don  Bernardo,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  n.  AlcaUl  la  Bral,  a  small 
town  of  Andalusi.i,  2"  m  S.  S.  W.  of  Jaen, 
on  a  [ilateau  2.804  feet  above  the  wa;  pop. 
about  7,000.  It  was  the  M'<ne  of  a  victory 
by  Scbjtstiani  over  the  iMtauiarda  in  Jan- 
uary. 1810,  wbi<'h  re«ulted  m  the  oaptare  of 
(iranada  by  the  French.  , 

ALCALDE,  in  Spanish,  tho  title  of  a  cirfl  dig- 
nitary, either  judicial  or  administrative,  with 
which  alcalde  is  sometiniea  ooofoonded.  (See 
AMinWi)  Both  tenna  are  probably  derived 
from  Arabio  at-eadi,  The  aloolds  mayor 
is  a  local  judge  who  presides  over  the  tribnnals, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  municipal  alcalde  or 
eorregiiliir,  who  is  not  a  lawyer.  The  nfi-iilil* 
ptilnnro  is  a  jiLstiee  of  the  peace,  luid  is  electi,-d 
by  the  people.  AlenUc*  ih  r.imi  y  r"rf'  form 
a  lK.'nch  of  judges  for  the  triid  of  crimitial  or 
civil  cau-H's  within  certain  circuit-,  to  Insn 
an  apiK-al  lies  against  the  decision  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  their  uuutb^T. 

ALCmsraB,  a  Greek  sculptor,  flourished  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He 
waa  tlie  moot  fhmoce  pupil  of  Pbidiaa,  and  is 
Bidd  to  have  nnmeoesstully  competed  imk  leaa 
in  a  atstoe  of  Minerva.  Ilia  maatarpieoa  VM 
a  statoeof  Yanns,  now  ]o6t. 
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ALCAMO,  a  city  of  Si<  ily.  iti  the  {intvince  of  '     AU'llKXT  (Arab,  al-iimia,  from  al,  the.  and 

Traponi,  23  in.  S.  W.  of  I'liU  rino ;  pop.  in  187'2,  Hr.  xw^fy  cbemwtrv),  the  ancient  name  for  \in 

20.890.    It  \V(u»  orijrinully  a  Sanufiru'  t-iwn,  i«m-nctf  of  oheinUtry.    It  is  eotnetimea  calM 

built  on  the  summit  of  a  nci^liborin;;  bill.   Tbc  tlio  licrinctic  art,  from  Hemies  Trismepstu-, 

Saraoonii  were  I'Siu'lled  in  Vl'l'^,  riml  tbe  town  anciently  reputiKl  its  discoverer.    Tlie  won! 

was  robuilt  at  tbi-  foot  of  tbe  bill.     It  is  Pur-  alchemy  is  first  found  in  the  works  of  tie 

rounded  by  a  baftloiiK-nteii  wsiU  of  the  14th  (Jreck   author  Zoximuii  of  Pannopolia,  wLo 

century,  but  {be  phice  is  vt-ry  poor  anti  decayed.  ,  wrote  in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  5lh  century. 

Ju  tbe  vii-inity  are  the  ruinH  of  uni'ieut  t^egesta  During  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  roy»teriou> 

and  ipittrrieN  of  yellow  iiiarl>te.  |  art.,  aiming  to  change  inferior  metals  into  ail- 

AIX'i.\TARi  (.\riib..  the  hridfre ;  anc.  Xorhn  ^  ver  and  gold,  and  to  find  tlie  so-caUed  elixir 

Camrtn).     I.  A  wiiall  town  in  Spanish  Kstrc'  of  life,  which  was  to  bo  tbe  unii'ersal  remedy 

madurn,  near  llie  PortugneM.-  frontier,  on  tbe  for  all  possible  di.sea«es,  rejux'enating  tbe  oli 

left  bank  of  llie  Tagiis.  in  ibe  province  and  84  m.  and  even  preventing  death.    From  the  lOtli  tu 

W.  N.  W.  of  Oiceres;  j>ii[).  about  4, .'00.    A  the  17tb  century  there  wax  no  distinction  luad« 

magnificent  nix-arch  bridge,  built  a<To*»  the  between  the  words  chymia  or  cliemistry  and 

Trtgus  in  the  reign  of  TriOuii.  wuh  blown  up  liy  alchemy;  but  since  the  latter  i>oriod.  tiiis  (law 

the  British  during  tbe  Peninsular  war.      Il>  of  researches  becoming  more  positive  and  scien- 

Kalghbi  of,  a  .Spanish  order  deriving  their  origin  titic,  it  has  been  agreed  to  confine  tlie  tt?«  of 

from  the  knights  of  Sjin  Julian  de  IVyrero,  a  '  tbe  word  chemistry  to  the  positixe  niodeni 

wiuill  IxHiy  of  vidinnt  ('iiristiun!«  in  the  l"2tli  [  knowledge,  and  to  de^gnate  by  tlic  tenn  al- 

century  who  vowed  continual  war  against  tbe  '  cliemy  that  imaginary  science  which  sou^Lt 

Moon*.    In  121'>  .Mcuntariu  which  bad  been  in  iiupossiilile  results  from  misunderstood  ormis- 

])os!H'?wion  of  tbe  MiMirs,  w;is  recovered  by  Al-  anjilied  principles.    For  thb  reason  tbe  name 

t«)nso  I.\.,  an<l  tlie  grand  muster  of  Calatrava  alchemist  haa  become  an  expression  of  contem(>t. 

iK'ing  unable  to  umK-riakv  its  defence,  the  duty  Still  the  ancient  alchemists,  who  called  the  tub- 

was  as.sigTud  to  till'  brothers  of  San  .Iiilian.  .feet  of  their  investigation  the  divine  art.  were 

who  chimgcd  their  name  to  tliat  of  kniglits  nf  the  precnrstirs  of  our  modem  science,  and  en- 

Alcaninra.    In  14!i"».  the  uraiul  master  dying,  riched  )io.sterity  with  tbe  knowledge  of  many 

Ferdinand  the  Cnlbolic  bn-ame  aibiiinistrntor  valuable  fm-fc*.  which  laid  tbe  foundation  of 

<>f  ibf  order,  and  uuite<l  the  ofiiev  of  grand  cbeinistry.     The  firi«t  authentic  account  ni 

master  with  thf  crown.    The  order  as  an  or-  ab  lumy  is  found  in  Suidas,  a  Hyzantine  autLor 

giini/id  body  has  since  Wvtt  aboli-bed.  and  of  tbe  10th  or  1 1th  century,  who  mention*  tL»! 

exists  now  only  as  u  military  order  of  tm-rit.  tbe  emperor  Diocletian,  afler  the  conque^t  nt' 

In  aildition  to  the  usual  vows  of  tlie  monk-  the  rebi-llioua  Egyjitians  in  the   year  2Si\  ; 

fiililier,  the  kniglit  of  .\Knntani  was  bouml  to  ordered  that  all  tbe  writings  on  tbe  cbemL^trT  i 

maintain  tbe  immaciil.ite  «  i>nci  ption  of  the  Vir-  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  burned,  in  onlcr  ' 

gin.    Al'ti-r  ir»4o  a  diauL'e  "as  imide  in  tbe  that  tbe  people  should  not  grow  too  rich  by  I 

Matuti's  of  ihv  order,  which  pirmittcd  tlic  making  pold  and  again  commence  a  n.'l>ellien. 

kniijbts  til  marry.  It  appear*  further  that  tbe  Greeks  lining  i«i 

AM'AVil.t,  ur  Alrabala,  a  dn'y  )mpost<l  in  Kgypt  in  the  5th  century  were  industrioUf 

S|>ain  and  its  eobuiies  mi  al!  tniU'ter-  of  pro[i-  laborers  in  this  field,  as  a  great  number  of  geD-  I 

erty.    It  was  urisrinrdly  lnid  in  |:i(I  ns  an  ad  nine  manuMTipts  on  alchemy,  dating  from 

>ab>retn  t.ix  of  to  per  mil.,  .irid  «  as  afterward  'ith  and  r>tli  centuries,  arc  now  found  in  niiny 

increased  to  14  pi  r  <  «  iil.    it  was  i'M'ti  levic-d  of  the  large  libraries  in  Eurojie,   nearly  all 

on  ^iicli  movable  <  liattc!s  as  manufactured  com-  coming  from  Alexandria.    The  Arabs  learned 

nuMlities.  and  was  attaidied  to  all  wbob-salc  this  art.  after  their  great  invasion  of  northern 

transactions.    This  oppr>  ssi»«-  itapcdiiiu-tit  to  Africa  and  southern  Europe,  from  sHjine  of  tlw 

tbe  operations  of  trade  4-ontiua>-il  over  ibc  j*ei>[)les  they  conquered.    The  greatest  AraVua 

greater  part  of  the  S]>ani«li  n  alm  until  swcjit  author  on  alchemy,  Jatfar  or  Geber.  who  lived 

away  by  Napoleon  in   Ish-*.    I'ataionia  and  toward  the  end  of  the  8th  century  in  Seville, 

Aragnti  purcbascil  tVom  I'liilip  V.  an  exemp-  was  enlightened  enoagh  not  to  suppoiH- that  any 

tioii  troni  the  alcarala  by  the  substitution  of  a  alchemist  bad  ever  succeeded  in  making  golJ. 


Al.CAZ.tB  (.\ral>..  the  royid  castle).    I.  In  iiossihility  of  the  transmutation  of  luetuK  u  j 

Sjtani.sh,  the  general   n.iiiic  for  a  c«.«tle  or  he  iK'lieveil  that  all  metals  were  coin|H.mnd.s  of  i 

citadel — app1ie<l  to  the  c.-i-ib's  jit  Seville  iin<l  three  elements.   With  all  their  errors,  however. 

Se::ovi;i.  au'l  to  many  irthers.    II.  Alra/ar  df  .-ome  of  the  ancient  Arabitfi  authors  give  very  | 

Su  Jua,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  in  striking  dettnitions  of  alchemy,  such  as  the 

the  province  and  4>^  ta,  \,  E,  of  Ciuibxl  lical :  science  of  the  balance,  the  science  of  weight.  I 

pop.  about  8,000,    It  ba*  manufactures  of  sjdt-  the  science  of  combustion.    Jatfar,  or  Geber. 

jietre,  M>np,  chiH'<dati',  t\:<'.,  aiul  is  also  a  rail-  marked  an  epoch  in  chemical  science  equal  to  | 

way  centre,  wheri'  the  lirii'  from  Valencia  joins  that  of  Lavoisier  exactly  1,000  years  later.  In 

that  from  .Madrid  to  (  I'.rdova.   Near  it  ore  rich  his  time  no  stronger  acid  wa,s  known  tlian  I 

iron  pits,  concentrated  vinegar,  and  he  discovered  otxl 

ALCESTIS.    .See  Ai>meto.  described  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia,  and  aIm) 
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<!i'<rovered  that  a  metal  when  oxidized  (or,  as 
tio  railed  It,  calcined)  increaacA  in  weight ;  a  fact 
reJiit'overed  1,000  years  later  by  European^ 
and  tb«D  broiu^t  to  bear  in  Um  dMtruction  of 
the  dwDid  pUo^atoii  li7poth«b  thm  previul- 
io^.  H«  descriMs  Uie  abaorptkm  and  etrolntioD 
of  gaaea  br  and  from  nqalda  and  solids,  and 
frives  dnguliirly  clear  instructions  in  rLV-'iird  to 
filtration,  distillntion,  sublimation,  wut<-r  und 
*and  batli!*,  cupels  of  bono  earth,  and  various  ^ 
'ither  rlieuiii  111  uptruticjiis.  lie  made  nitric  acid 
Ir  di«tilling  a  mixture  of  blue  vitriol,  alum, 
and  saltpetre,  and  aqua  regria  br  adding  sul  am-  ^ 
BUniac  to  nitric  acid  ;  he  could  then  obtain  gold  , 
b  solution,  and  so  solved  the  great  probletn  to  | 
vLicli  before  his  time  all  the  efibrta  of  alchu- 
mirta  had  baen  r^aij  directed,  tbamannftfiture 
ofgoldinapotalbkatato.  No  woodor  that  Ro- 
ger Bacoo  speaks  of  htm  aa  the  nutgUttr  maaU- 
ttrium.  Rhazes,  head  physician  to  the  hospital 
of  Ru^lad.  invented  about  a  century  later  the 
j  ri'pHrution  of  sulphuric  acid  by  the  di-itiliation 
of  ^Trt/M  vitriol,  us  Nori] lumpen  vitriol  is  u'lw 

ffri.]iareil.  J  to  wn<  iil*t>  the  lirst  to  luiike  absjo- 
atc  alcohol  by  tlistilling  !ipirit<t  over  (|uicLhme. 
AcliiM  B«cliil  distilled  a  mixture  of  urine,  clay, 
lime,  and  charcoal,  and  obtained  what  he  called 
ikn  artificial  carbuncle,  aa  it  ahoiM  in  the  dark 
!ike  the  moon :  it  wai  pboi^oni%  rediaoovared 
br  Brand  in  Bambu*  In  166t.  TIm  taate  for 
m  daaa  of  ponolta  diAuad  ItMlT  over  Europe 
by  two  channel's  the  scientific  Italians,  Ger- 
tnans.  Engludimen,  and  Frenchmen  who  vinited 
ispain  fre<|uently.  and  the  Greek-*  who  fK»tl  from 
the  .Mussulman  invasion.  Alre^idy  in  the  lOth 
■  iitury  we  tind  traces  of  alchemy  in  ditferent 
£uru|>ean  countries ;  but  it  waM  moxt  ardently 
pursued  in  the  IBtli,  10th,  and  17th  centuries, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  deceptiva  and 
imaginary  sciences  became  asaociataa  wHll  1% 
tach  aa  theosophj,  cabala.  cUraoMHUm  aaero- 
maney,  astrology,  and  ma^  Baridaatna  grant 
aamberof  ihoaa  bonaat  aldModata  who  deodved 
the  eradnkMU  nuases  by  thrfr  own  confidence 
(xpremd  in  mysteriutis  and  noni^uine  writings, 
tliere  was  a  class  of  nn|iostors  who  travelled 
ali'.ut  extorting  money  from  the  credulous.  Ed- 
it inl  III.  of  England  paid  large  amounts  of 
niiiney  to  the  celebrated  alchemist  Uuymond 
I-uUy,  and  Henry  VI.  iu  114')  gave  several 
patents  for  the  making  of  p<'|<|.  Rudolph  II. 
of  Germany  founded  in  Prague  a  regnlar 
alchemistic  university.  Augustus  1.  of  Saxony 
bimaeif  worked,  ir ith  hia  wife  Anna  aa  aarirtant, 
in  flia  nanoit  of  goUHBBkinA  and  kept  baaidea 
two  atahainlita  on  a  regnUr  salarr.  Dnke 
Frederick  of  WOrtemberg,  who  die«i  in  1«08, 
»"a»ted  all  the  revenue  of  his  Imul  in  cx[)eri- 
mcnts.  Chrintiiin  IV^  of  Denmark  appointee! 
Harbach,  the  director  of  the  mint  in  Copen- 
hagen, as  his  private  alchemist.  The  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.,  Duke  John  Philip  of  Mentz. 
Mid  a  peat  many  others  could  be  enumerate<l; 
uid  it  IS  strange  that  notwithstanding  numerous 
glaring  deoeptiont,  and  revalatioos  «  tbe  moat 
contamptiUa  dialiooeitj,  wbiob  wen  often  pon- 


ishod  by  public  executions,  the  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  making  gold  maintained  itselfl 
When  lidttgcr  oKapcd  from  Berlin  in  1703,  ba 
was  placed  in  prison  in  Dresden  by  the  eleotor 
of  Saxony,  to  compel  him  to  make  gold ;  he  soo- 
oeadad,  bowavar,  in  diaooveriog  there  tiie  much 
more  valnable  art  of  making  porcelain.  Even 
the  celebrated  astronomer  Tycho  Mrahe  <h'cu- 
pied  liiniielf  with  attempts  to  make  f.'olJ.  but 
with  tbe  puriMiso  of  o!iL;iining  means  to  [troH- 
ecute  bis  astrorioiiiicul  investigations  on  a  larj:rer 
scale.  Until  the  end  of  the  17th  century  all 
chemical  labors  were  chietly  directed  to  tbe 
same  end,  though  many  practiMni  this  art  for 
medical  purpoee^.  Among  the  many  authors 
on  alchemy  must  be  mentioned  Albertus  Mag- 
nus Roger  Baooi^  Arnold  de  Villanova,  Raj- 
mond  lAlly,  BaaOina  YalantinQi,  Tbeophraitna 
Paracelsas,  Libavius,  Becher,  Kunckel,  and 
Glanber. — During  tlie  18th  century  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  tin  alchetnist  and  a  true 
chemist,  as  many  really  .scicnlilic  men  were 
kept  in  error  by  believing  Jatfar's  false  tlieory 
tliat  all  nurtals  were  comiMjund  bodies.  Even 
as  hit*-  OA  1 772,  8chr6der,  professor  in  Marburg, 
and  Wenael,  a  distinguished  chemist  in  FreiberjL 
defended  th«  theory  of  the  tranamatation  of 
metals.  G  uyton  do  Morvean  firmly  belicTed  that 
mlver  could  bo  changed  into  gold  simply  by 
melting  with  it  anl^arat  of  antfanonr  and 
arsenic ;  bnt  H  waa  afterward  dtaoorered  liiat 
all  the  gold  thus  nVitained  could  bo  accounted 
for  as  being  preitcnt  Wforehand  in  the  materials 
UM'd.  In  179fi  two  German  physicians  in  West- 
phalia founde<l  a  B<K'iety  for  the  purjiose  of 
mvcstigatiiig  the  trati-iiiutjitioit  of  motuls; 
many  branch  societies  were  formed,  which 
were  flourishing  in  1804,  and  still  in  existence 
in  1820.  In  a  text  book  of  chemistry  (Haudri* 
mont,  Traiti  de  ehimie)  published  so  lately  aa 
1844^it  ia  stated  that  a  certain  "Mr.  Jwrvrj 
haaobtabad  ▼ary  anrprising  results  by  foUowing 
the  praaariptfooa  of  tha  ancient  alchomists,  so 
that  there  la  hope  of  at  last  seeing  the  great 
work  succeed."  In  a  still  biter  publication 
flHS'n  Fiffereau  affirms  that  the  metals  are 
!  ( i:i,[i(,nnd  tioilies,  and  that  silver  cjiii  he  i  hundred 
into  i:m1(1.  The  alchemists'  articles  of  faith  were 
as  follow^  ;  "  I.  There  exists  a  i)reparation,  solid 
in  form  and  red  of  color,  calle<i  the  philckso- 
pher's  stone,  the  grand  elixir  {major  magit- 
Urium)^  tbe  red  tincture,  which,  when  it  ia 
plaoad  in  vary  small  dooaa  on  malted  Bqald 
silTor,  mareocy,  lead,  or  aoma  odiar  oommon 
metal,  eanaaa  a  trananntatton  of  tha  aama  into 
gold.  8.  TIm  aama  prt>paration,  used  in  very 
small  doses  as  a  me<liciue,  cures  all  di-tca-scs, 
rejuvenates  the  oM,  and  p rol line's  life ;  where- 
fore it  is  called  the  panacea  of  life,  and  since  it 
contains  the  essence  of  gohl,  nurum  jkit'i'ulr. 
3.  There  is  iinntlur  preparation  of  a  white 
color,  called  the  stone  of  the  .tecond  degree, 
the  little  elixir  {minor  tn  'jl^tfrium),  the  white 
tincture,  which  ia  eipia'.  to  the  first  in  half  a 
dagraa  of  parfaction,  and  changea  tbe  conunon 
matalaintorilfir.** 
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ALCIATI,  Cloraul  Pa«le,  n  tlioolofrian.  born  in 
Piediiiont,  died  i[i  DuiitzU'  uUout  1570.  Ho 
embraciHl  Prote.stjintisiii,  and  fijnirud  in  Geneva, 
but  soon  alU'rwiird  ijruiuultfutt'd  doctrines 
about  tlie  Trinity  whicii  were  di.ttaittoful  to 
the  ProtesUtnts  a»  to  tbo  Catholli'<i.  He  and 
hi»  fellow  liilxircrs,  oiuon;;  w  honi  wiw  a  phygi- 
cian  named  lilandnitu  {sme  BlandrataK  had  to 
flee  from  Geneva,  and  cbos«i  Polundlfor  a  ref- 
uge, wliero  they  met  a  hearty  reception.  He 
wrote  two  letters  (15C4  and  15G.J)  to  (iregorio 
Panli,  niAintainin^  tliat  our  Saviour  did  not  ex- 
ist before  his  birth  of  the  Virpin  Mary. 

ALCIBIADGS,  nn  Athenian  stateatnan  and  pen- 
erul.  son  of  Clinia.s  and  Dinomache,  born  in 
Athens  in  +50  U.  C,  died  in  Uithynia  in  4W. 
He  boasttfd  \ih  descent  from  the  Telamonian 
Ajas,  and  tlirou^h  him  from  Jupiter  himi«elf. 
His  grandfather  had  been  among  those  who  at- 
tempted the  banishment  of  the  Pisietratidic, 
and  had  received  the  prize  of  valor  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Art«niisium ;  and  his  father  fell  in  the 
battle  of  ChaTonea  (497).  Alcihiades  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  Pericles,  his  maternal 
relative,  ami  from  a  child  excelled  in  all  studies 
nnd  in  all  physical  exercises.  An  he  advanced 
to  maiiliooil,  his  birth,  {H>rs<>n.  abilities,  and 
wealth,  joined  to  the  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held  by  Pericles,  procured  for  hitn  a 
crowd  of  friends  nnd  flatterers ;  and  he  bwaino 
ttA  distinguished  for  the  audacity  of  his  dissipa- 
tions oa  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  station  and 
abilities.  Socrates,  who  appreciated  hi*  cajtaci- 
ties,  gained  great  inflnenco  over  him,  and  from 
tills  time  his  whole  life  boomed  a  wavering  be- 
tween virtue  and  vice.  Ho  pave  tlio  first 
proofs  of  his  valor  in  tlio  battle  of  Potidiea 
(432),  whero  he  was  wounded  while  fighting 
side  by  side  with  Socrates,  whoso  protection 
alone  saved  his  life.  He  returned  this  service 
to  his  teacher  in  tho  battle  of  Delinm  (424), 
where  his  clTorts  saved  Socrates  from  the 
sword  of  tlio  conquering  Bojotians.  He  always 
carried  in  war  a  shield  inlaid  with  gold  and 
ivory,  and  bearing  tho  de\nce  of  Jupiter  hurling 
a  thunderbolt.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
public  festivals  of  tho  Greeks,  and  nt  the 
Olympic  games  ho  was  not  content  with  fur- 
nish'mg  one  chariot,  like  the  other  weahhv 
young  men,  but  e<|uipi>e<l  and  sent  seven,  with 
which  he  bore  off  the  first  three  t>rize«.  He 
took  Httle  part  in  public  afiairs  till  the  death 
of  tlie  demagopie  Cleon,  in  422,  when  he 
became  the  head  of  the  new  war  party  in  op- 
position to  Nicia*.  Nicias  had  Just  concluded 
a  peace  of  SO  years  between  the  Athenians  and 
J^cediemonians,  and  Alcihiades,  jealous  of  the 
power  of  Niciao,  set  liimself  to  break  tho  peace 
and  to  form  a  union  of  the  (iroek  states  against 
S|)iirta.  His  counsels  caused  the  great  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily  (415),  of  which  ho  was  anpomted 
commander  together  with  Nicias  ana  Lama- 
chus,  and  which  he  thought  would  be  a  step 
toward  the  conquest  of  Mapia  Gnecia,  Car- 
thago, and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  prepa- 
rations for  this  exi>edition  were  going  on,  all  the 


busts  of  Hermes  in  Athens  were  during  cue 
night  mysteriously  mutilated.   The  cause  and 
tho  authors  of  this  sacrilege  were  unknown, 
but  the  |>opulur  fears  connectc^l  it  in  !H>ine  im- 
accountable  way  with  an  attempt  to  overtiirow 
tlie  Athenian  constitution.    That  AlcibiAdcs 
had  anything  to  do  with  tlio  otTencc  there 
was  no  evidence,  and  if  he  was  guilty  oi 
it,  it  was  probably  ono  of  the  unpremed- 
itated results  of  a  nocturnal  debauch.  Nev- 
ertheless, suspicion  was  tlirown  a|>on  h'uo. 
and  immediately  produced  great  popular  indig- 
nation.   The  Sicdian  fleet  being  nearly  reauj 
to  sail  under  bis  command,  he  demanded  an 
investigation  before  his  departure  from  Alhen*. 
This  his  enemies  refused  to  give  him,  tLinkiin; 
to  increase  tho  popular  odium  against  Lim  in 
his  absence.     The    expedition   had  h&nllr 
reached  Sicily  when  the  anger  of  the  i>«wiil* 
became  so  excessive  that  his  ruin  was  fully  de- 
termined upon.    But  us  he  had  already  gaioci! 
shining  advantages  in  Sicily,  and  had  Wmim 
the  favorite  of  the  soldiers,  it  was  deemed  luu- 
anlous  to  pass  public  sentence  u|>on  him  while 
ho  was  at  the  head  of  nn  army.    He  was  ther*- 
fcro  recalled.    On  his  voyage  homeward  Lc 
escafwd  at  Thurii  and  fled,  tirsit  to  Argos,  aiid 
tlien  to  Sparta.    Meantime  sentence  of  death 
was  imssed  ujM>n  him  at  Atlicns,  and  his  prop- 
erty was  confiscated.    In  Sparta  hv  adaj-ted 
himself  skilfully  to  tho  severe  manners  of  the 
country,  became  a  favorite  of  the  itopulate, 
and,  being  now  the  avowed  enemy  of  his  own 
country,  ho  persuaded  the  Laceda-nionlanj  to 
send  help  to  Sicily  against  the  Athenians,  lie 
then  eflected  an  alliance  between  th©  SjMulatS' 
and  the  king  of  Persia,  for  the  purjicwe  of 
norting  the  Chians  in  revolt  against  Atli^iks. 
He  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  and  roused  a3 
Ionia  into  rebellion.    Soon,  however,  his  ew- 

!  cesses  and  great  influence  excitt-d  thejealw'y 
of  the  princi|ml  Spartans  and  Alcibiades  took 
rcfugo  with  Tissaphernes,  a  Persian  satrali. 

'  He  who  had  w  on  tho  admiration  of  tlie  S^tar- 
tans  by  ndoi>ting  all  tlieir  simplicity,  and  prac- 
tising all  tlieir  austerity,  now  merited  the  a[>- 
plauses  of  the  orientals  by  vying  with  thein  in 
Asiatic  luxury.  An  exile  both  from  Athtft" 
and  Sparta,  he  began  now  to  look  witli  longing 
toward  his  native  country.  He  jKTsuaded  Ta- 
saphomea  to  desert  the  cause  ol  the  SpartaOJ, 
and  to  show  willingness  even  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  for  wliich  service  ho  wiis  recalled 
from  banishment  in  411.  Tliough  he  did  not 
return  immediately  to  Atlicns,  he  yet  used  his 
influenco  to  make  tlio  government  arii>tocniti- 
cal,  and  received  command  of  tho  Atlienian 
fleet  at  Samos,  with  the  dcterminution  not  to 
see  again  his  native  lan<l  till  he  had  rcndcrc<l 
services  commensurate  with  the  evils  which  be 
had  caused  it.  Defeating  the  Lace<la-nioniaD^ 
both  by  land  and  sea,  he  was  suddenly  arrcfttsi 
by  Tissaphernes,  who  wished  to  avoid  sasjiicico 
of  having  authorized  tho  enterprise.  But  tindin^ 
means  to  escape,  Alcibiades  again  put  bitni^ll' 
at  tlie  head  of  the  army,  defeated  the  Lacedie- 
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aii.»ninii'  :in<l  Porsiunsat  Cyzicns,  captnrcd  that 
town,  I'hali'eilDn.  and  Hy/iintiiitii.  rc-tun-d  to 
tho  AtlH'niiiri-i  tlioir  hupiiiimcy  by  and 
aftvr  tlii->o  hrilliiint  acliicvciiiLiitrt  rtturned  to 
AtLen.i  in  407,  wiicro  ho  wa<  received  with 
l^wrsl  entLnsiasm.  Hi!*  triiinij>!i  was  com- 
nil«to  wlic-n  lio  celehrated  with  UDUsual  splen- 
dorthc  Eli  u.-iiiinn  mysteries.  Beinjr  appomtvd 
Mmnaadw-iD^liief  of  all  the  land  and  sea 
tanm,  he  mSM  with  a  fleet  to  Aaia  Minor,  to 
reduce  some  of  the  Imian  Idaoda  and  dtiea. 
Tie  pay  and  provMoBS  for  his  Midiert  not  ar- 
ny'ma.  and  his  position  hecoininK  danfferoiis,  ho 
Wtt>  obliged  to  leave  bi>  anny  in  coniuiimd  of 
Antios  liiis  while  he  hiin.self  wiii|,'bt  NU|>plies  in 
Carta.  Oiiriiiir  his  absi'iice,  the  Spartan  l  oiii- 
m;aidfr  Lysaiider  liad  tlie  art  to  drnw  .\iiti- 
oihus  into  un  engajrement,  in  wiiii  h  tlie  Athe- 
niaiu  were  defeatwl  and  a  part  of  their  vessels 
de>troye«l.  Aloibiades  now  n^iain  lost  favor. 
He  Went  into  voluntary  banislinient,  to  a  caxtlo 
which  he  had  built  in  Pae^e,  Thrace.  When 
the  AtlwidaB  fleet  wee  in  405  lying  at  iGgo!«|K>- 
tamos,  Aicibiadee  informed  the  generals  of  the 
perJlou.^  pitsition  which  they  had  selected,  and 
f'ritt  arne4l  thein  of  tin-  I'alal  r.  siilt  of  flie  bat- 
tJe  *H>n  rtftor  fought  tlu  re,  w  hii  h  cuust-d  th>-  fall 
of  Athens  in  the  fullowin;.'  year,  and  it.s  .<iibjec- 
tion  to  tiie  tliirty  tyrant-s.  The  Spartans,  who 
now  ruled  at  Athca^  renewed  the  decreo  of 
banishment  o^ain.tt  him,  and  Alcibiade.s  fled 
tourard  the  court  of  Artaxerxoiit  II.  to  win  over 
that  monarch  to  the  cause  of  bia  fiiUen  country. 
Be  was  on  h\»  way  thither,  in  the  dominions  of 
the  aatrap  Phamabanui,  what  one  oigbt  bis 
booae  was  sutonnded  vf  armed  men,  and  «et 
00  fire.  He  msbed  ont,  sword  in  hand,  bnt 
foH  pierced  with  arrows.  Tlie  Spartans,  feel- 
in/  thi'ir  ■•iijireiiiai'v  in-e<  are  whilo  Ab  ibiailes 
lived,  had  prubafiiy  thus  plotted  with  I'haruu- 
banis  fur  hi^  destruction. 
ILCBLNDIS.  See  Ai.KiNDl. 
ILCIXOl'S,  in  (Jreek  mytliolosry,  son  of  Xau- 
utbou8  and  grandson  of  Neptune.  In  the  story 
of  the  Argonants  he  is  king  of  the  island  of 
I>repane,  where  lie  entertained  Jason  and  his 
coaMBiona.  In  the  Odyssey  he  rolea  over 
the  Ph— cea  in  tbo  island  of  Scheria. 

JIHPflMir,  a  Oreek  writer,  supposed  to 
havaheen  a  contemporary  of  Lacian,  tlourisli- 
Ing  about  A.  D.  17">.  He  was  themilborof  11:1 
lletitioa8  letter*,  in  wlii.  h  certain  re|>rcsciitit- 
tive  characters — fisheriiu  ii.  ]ica>ants,  parasiti  s 
iind  courtesans— are  miitb^  to  jKirtray.  in  thi' 
imrest  Attic,  the  oiiinions  and  idiosyncrasies  nf 
tSe  classes  to  whicti  they  reftpectively  bclon^r. 
These  letter*  are  mfwtly  piven  as  if  written 
from  Athens  or  its  \  ii  inity.  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately following  that  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Iba  beat  affitkn  of  tbam  ia  that  of  Sdter 
(Ldpalo,  Sd  ed.,  I8ft8). 

lUnUf  an  old  waited  town  of  S[iain,  on  an 
island  in  the  river  Jucar.  in  the  ]>rovince  and 
24  m.  S.  of  Valencia;  [»)p.  about  14,(iou.  It 
is  irrepilarly  built,  liut  is  adurned  by  .several 
cborches  and  bridges  over  the  J  near,  and  a  tine 


railway  depot  belonging  to  the  Valencia  and 
Ahnaiisa  line.  It  waa  an  imiMMrtant  town  in 

Mourisli  times. 

ALrCM.£U.\.  I.  In  ancient  Greek  Icjionds,  a 
son  of  .\mphiarau«i  and  Eriphyle  of  .\rfroH, 
and  brother  of  Ainpliilnchus.  Eriphyle  hav- 
ing been  brilted  by  I'olynices  with  the  awk- 
lace  anil  robo  of  Ilarnionia  to  indooa  Amphi- 
arans  to  join  the  expedition  of  the  seven  agwnst 
Thebea,  the  latter,  fiireseeins  that  be  anonld 
&11,  charged  his  sons  to  Inll  her  when  they 
were  grown  up.  Meantimei,  an  oracle  having 
decl.iri'l  that  the  expedition  of  the  epif^oni 
would  be  >ucce*.sfnl  if  commanded  by  .Mciiiicon, 
Polynico  a^rain  bribed  Hri]ihylc  with  tlio 
pc]>lu>  dl'  llarniuni.k  to  persuade  him  ti*  cuni- 
I'ly.  On  his  return  Ab  tiiujon  fullilled  his 
t'aiher's  iqjunction  by  killing  her.  For  this 
crime  he  was  attiict«Mi  with  madnes-s  and  tor- 
mented by  the  Furies,  who  drove  him  into  ex> 
lie,  and  doomed  him  to  n  life  of  per|)etaal 
wondering.  Artiving  in  Paopbia,  he  waa  hoa> 
pitubly  received  and  parlfled  by  iti  kinsi  Pba- 
geus,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Arsino®  in 
marriage.  To  iter  Alcmnpon  presontiMl  the 
necklace  and  rube  of  ll.iriiititiia.  I'lit  rsnphis 
h.aviti;;  I'cen  visitc<l  by  a  I'aiiiinc  bccau-c  of 
Alcnueon's  sojnurti  tliere,  he  had  to  depart, 
and,  by  tijc  nchicc  of  an  oracle,  went  to  tlio 
land  of  the  ri\cr  i:<>d  Achelous,  where  ho 
married  the  nymph  CalirrhiK'.  His  newsjiouso 
coveting  the  magical  robe  uii<l  neckh-ice  u  hich 
ho  had  given  to  Arslnod,  Alomnon  went  to 
Paopbia  and  obtained  tbam  from  thadangbter  of 
Phcgan%  onder  the  pretanoa  that  ha  waa  going 
to  dedicate  ttmn  at  Ddpbi.  Bnt  when  Pfaegena 
heanl  that  thoy  had  l>een  presented  to  Calir- 
rhoe.  he  sent  his  sons  to  slay  Alcmioon  and 
avenge  the  insult  otl'cred  to  their  .-i-ter.  Alc- 
nueon  was  afterward  worshipped  as  a  horo  in 
nmny  ]>arts  <>f  (ireece.    11.  A  (ireek  natural 

,  l>hilo^opl)er,  bum  in  the  Hellenic  city  <ifCro- 
ti'na  in  southern  Italy,  uliniit  the  mi<ldle  of 
ttie  (Ith  centunr  B.  (j.  lie  is  said  to  have 
studied  under  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  l>een 

I  the  first  who  ventured  on  the  practice  of  dia> 
aecting  aniraala.    lie  wrote  several  medieal 

'  and  philoaopliiioal  traatiiai»  of  whkh  a  Dnr 
fragmenta  remain. 

iL('H.EO?riD£,  a  noble  Athenian  family,  de- 
scendants of  Alcnueon,  the  great-grand Min  of 
Nestor.  The  whole  ttimily  were  expelh'd  from 
Atiuns  about  .")'..••'.  B.  C.  by  a  council  of  800 
noliles,  to  wlidiii.  by  the  :i<lvice  of  Solon,  they 
had  siibtnittcil  tlu'  I'aseof  the  arehon  Megaelea, 
one  of  their  number.  Hegacles  was  accused 
of  having  been  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  liis  treach- 
ery toward  Cylon  and  his  oomrudwi,  whom  ha 
killed  after  promisutg  them  aafety — a  orima 
whieb  in  the  ojdnion  of  the  council  brought  a 
stain  upon  ali  tha  AknoMoida.  After  an 
exile  of  abont  SO  yeara  they  ■aeeeedad  in 
returnini;  t<>  the  city,  and  even,  alter  a  fclW 
ye.'irs,  in  seizin."  the  government  and  ex- 
peKiii_'  I'i^i-ir.itu^.  Altliougli  Megades  after- 
Word  rvslurcU  hiiu,  and  gave  him  ids  daugb- 
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ter  in  miirriafre,  new  qnarrels  broke  ont,  and 
PUistratns  was  npain  banislied,  CoUectinff 
an  army.  }ie  defeated  and  af^iiin  expcllea 
the  Aleniieonids.  During  this  period  of 
renewed  exile,  the  family  magnificently  re- 
st«»red  the  totn[)le  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which 
liad  been  l)urntMl.  Aided  by  the  popularity 
given  them  by  this  great  work,  and  by  the 
fi-ien»lshii>  of  the  Spartans,  they  wore  in  510 
restored  for  the  second  time  to  Athens,  where 
many  members  of  the  family  became  illustrious. 
A  tnong  theee  were  Clistheneai  Peridesi  and  Al- 
cibiadea. 

ALCMllV,  or  ilMMBW)  a  Spartan  lyrio  poet, 

flourished  n!)ont  fiHO  R.  C.  lie  is  said  fo  nave 
been  by  birth  a  Lydian,  and  originally  a  slave, 
aad  to  have  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He 
wrote  chiefly  in  Spartan  Doric.  His  poems,  of 
which  some  fine  fi'agments  are  extant^  were 
moeilf  erotie. 

ALCMFXA,  in  Oreok  mythology,  a  daughter 
of  Electryon,  king  of  Myoene.  bhe  bad 
ten  brothers,  who,  save  one,  were  sldn  by 
tlie  sons  of  Pterelnus.  Alcnicna  had  been 
betrotlied  to  Amphitrron,  but  she  never- 
theless declared  that  me  man  who  avenged 
the  deatli  of  lier  brothers  should  be  her  hus- 
band. Amphitrvon,  in  order  to  prove  him- 
self worthv  of  her  hand,  midertook  the  en- 
terpri.se.  During  his  ab.sence,  Jnpiter  visited 
Alcmena,  and  by  assuming  the  likeness  of  Am- 

Shitryon,  and  pretending  to  have  avenged  the 
eath  of  her  brothers,  obtained  her  favor.  She 
thus  became  the  mother  of  Hercules,  almost  at 
the  same  time  that  she  bore  Iphioles  to  Am- 
phitryon. After  her  death,  Jupiter  sent  Mer- 
Ottiy  to  transport  her  body  to  the  Elysian  isles. 

iLCOCK,  Sir  Rathe rford,  a  British  diplomatist, 
.bom  in  London  in  1809.  He  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  navy  in  Portugal  in  1888  -'4,  inspector  of 
hospitals  under  Sir  dc  I^icy  Evans  in  Snain,  in 
1885-'7,  and  auditor  of  aocounta  of  the  Englislj- 
Spanish  letnon  in  lH80-'44.  He  was  afterward 
consul  successively  at  Fuo-Chow,  Shanghai,  and 
Canton,  China.  In  18.^*4  he  held  the  joint 
offices  of  consul  general  and  minister  in  .Tapan. 
As  H  result  of  liis  energy  in  resenting  .Japanese 
ontr.iges  upon  Europeans,  attempts  were  made 
upon  his  life  in  18(10  and  IRr.2.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  published  The  Capital  of  the 
Tycoon,  or  Narrative  of  Three  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  .T;ipan"  (2  vols,,  London.  18t'.:!).  Ho 
was  made  K.  C.  H.  in  18C3.  From  I860  to  1871 
he  was  envoy  extraordinarjand  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary and  cliief  .superintendent  of  British 
commerce  in  China.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
"Medical  History  of  the  British  Legion  in 
Spain"'  (1888),  "Life's  Fh>b]ems"  (2d  ed., 
1862),  and  other  works. 

AlCOHOL,  in  popular  language,  the  intoxieat- 
in^r  prinfijile  of  fermented  liquors.  TTic  word 
is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  means  "to  paint," 
probably  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  com- 
pound to  di.ssolve  pijiments  which  are  insoluble 
m  water.  Chemists  understand  by  aJcobol  the 
hydrate  of  a  hydroearbon  radical,  and  Uidote 


I  a  numerous  clu.s8  of  bodies  under  this  designa- 
I  tion.  Ordinary  vinic  alcohol  is  finmed  in  the 
decomposition  of  glucose  f^rape  sufrar  )  by  ffr- 
mentation.  One  part  of  grape  sugar,  repre- 
sented bj  the  formula  C«HisO«,  is  split  up 
by  a  ferment  into  two  parts  of  abohol  and 
two  parts  of  carbonic  acid:  2(C»H«Oj-h2COi. 
Hennel  so  long  a^o  as  1888  (see  "PfaUosopli* 
icn!  Transactitms  ')  says:  "By  combining 
oletiant  gas  w^ith  sulphuric  acid,  we  may  form 
sulpho-vinio  acid,  from  which  we  maj  obtain 
at  plea.«nire,  by  vnryinL'  the  circumstances  of 
decomposition,  either  alcohol  or  ether."  This 
observation  has  since  been  oonHnned  hf  U. 
Berthelot,  who  has  Hucrroded  in  making  filoo- 
hoi  synthetically,  by  eombining  water  with 
olefiant  gas:  CtH4'l-HiOsCfH.O.  Alooboi 
for  commercial  purposes  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling wine  and  otner  liquors  that  have  qd- 
dergone  vfnom  fermentation;  carbonate  of 
s4Mla  is  sometimes  added  to  keen  back  acetic 
acid,  and  fusel  oil  is  removed  by  cnorcoaL  The 
alconol  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  contdoi 
about  82  j)er  cent,  of  alcohol  and  18  of  water. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  required  to  be  O-SS^ 
water  beinir  1*000.  It  is  thns  seen  ^at  the 

less  water  it  contains,  the  less  is  its  specitio 
gravity ;  and  this  property  is  therefore  a  eoa- 
Tcnient  test  of  its  purity.  In  consequence, 
liowever,  of  condensation  of  the  two  fluids 
when  mixed,  this  test  cannot  be  applied  except 
in  connection  with  tables  of  reference  prepared 
for  this  purpose. — To  prepare  absolnte  or 
anhydrous  alcohol,  some  substance  mu.<  be 

f laced  in  it  which  shall  retain  the  water, 
used  carbonate  of  pota-sh  is  such  a  substance. 
It  absorbs  the  water,  and  the  alcohol  nearlj 
anhydrous  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, whence  it  is  distilled  off  nearly  pure.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  now  reduced  to  0-81. and 
ita  percentage  of  water  to  about  6.  Quick- 
lime, well  powdered,  and  thoroughly  mixed 
and  shaken  with  the  alcohol,  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  the  carl>onate  <if  potiiisb ;  but  cldo- 
ride  of  calcium  is  said  by  some  to  be  mon 
effective  than  either.  The  salt  is  tirst  fused  to 
free  it  from  water,  and  is  then  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  the  spirit  in  a  well  stoppered 
bottle.  When  the  stdution  is  effected,  it 
poure<l  into  a  retort  or  still,  and  distilled  at  a 
moderate  heat.  The  product  of  the  fiiit  half 
is  al)solute  alcohol.  Its  specific  gravity  ni  a  tem- 

Eerature  of  •k)^  is  0'794, — Rectified  spirit  may 
e  deprived  of  a  j)ortion  of  water  merely  by 
being  lef>  in  a  bladder,  or  in  a  wide-montlied 
bottle  tied  over  with  bladder,  and  kept  at  a 
temperatareoflOS'tolSO*.  By  tiie principle  of 
exosmosc,  the  water  evaporates  in  part  thronph 
the  membrane.  Alcohol  bos  thus  been  broodit 
from  sp.  gr.  0*867  to  O'Slt.  Pttre  aloobd  11  a 
c(dorles9  fluid,  of  an  airreenble  o<lor  and  strong 
pimgent  taste.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for  water, 
absorbing  it  from  the  atmosphere,  mA  incnss- 
ing  in  .'jpoeific  gravity  with  the  amount  it  n- 
oeivea.  Mixed  with  water,  heat  is  at  JaM 
svolTed,  showing  that  a  ebMoieal  nnisn  has 
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taken  place ;  another  e\'i(lenco  of  which  is  the 
cooden^tion  and  diminution  of  bulk,  and  a  less 
speeific  grmrity.  The  greatest  heat  and  oon- 
<]en-wtion  result  from  a  mixture  of  52 -3  per  cent. 
of  aI<-ohol  and  47*7  of  water,  the  volume  after 
nndcQsation  being eqoal  to  96*80.  TlMa|ieoific 
.•ra\itv.  therefore,  or  such  mixtures  can  only 
U'  ilet4?rmine<i  by  experiment. — Diluted  with 
vater.  alcohol  aets  as  a  titimnlant,  exdtingpar- 
ticaUrl  v  tlio  nervous  and  vascular  syst^'ms.  In 
kr^  doses  it  produces  intoxication,  and  when 
t^en  pure  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  producing 
dtath.  It  is  very  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
Mle  bloish  flame  without  smoke.  The  pro- 
aneti  of  its  oombastion  are  carbonic  acid  aud 
water.  Alwolutc  alcohol  boils  at  173°  F.  The 
wciiic  gravity  of  its  vapor  in  1  -6133.  Under 
a*  cxhaiutod  receiver  or  an  air  pump  it  boils 
at  common  temperatures.  No  degree  of  cold 
ever  jet  obtained  has  effected  its  congelation. 
Faraday  exposed  it  to  a  temperature  of  166*  F. 
Wlow  rero,  which  caused  it  to  tliickon  consid- 
arabiy.  It  is  thus  well  suited  for  thermome- 
ters far  meaowipg  low  temperatores. — Alooliol 
i»  employed  in  medicine  as  a  solvent  in  the 
preparation  of  tinctures.  It  is  also  a  solvent 
«f  raiiis,  gnma,  Ae.  With  tiie  former  it  makes 
varnishes ;  with  essential  oil,  pLTfnined  spirit><. 
The  ethers  are  preparations  of  it  in  combination 
wiA  an  add.  It  n  used  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine to  make  caniphcnc  and  the  various  other 
iilaminating  fluids  of  this  class.  It  is  used  to 
preserve  anatomical  preparations,  its  eflbot  be- 
ing to  combine  with  the  moisture,  and  ho  pre' - 
v^  this  from  actingupon  the  animal  substance 
te  produce  deoay.  To  the  ehen^  it  is  tbIus- 
hh  as  a  convenient  fuel,  producing  in  his  lamp 
amsb  heat  with  no  annoyance  from  smoke ;  and 
it  is  of  frequent  use  as  a  reagent  for  separating 
salts,  one  of  which  is  soluble  and  the  other  in- 
Krioble  in  it. — ^The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  wine, 
beer,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  is  very  vari- 
able. Prof.  Hrande  found  from  1  to  2  percent, 
only  in  small  beer ;  4  in  porter ;  from  6  to  9  in 
al«s ;  about  12  in  the  light  wines  of  France  and 
Germany;  from  19  to  25  in  port,  sherry,  and 
other  strong  wines ;  and  from  40  to  50  per  cent., 
sad  occasionally  more,  in  brandy,  gin,  and 
vhUray.  The  strength  of  these  liquors  is  as- 
certained by  various  expedients ;  but  the  pro- 
is  sometimes  comphcated  by  reason  of  the 
different  ingredients  intermixed  to  color,  sweet- 
en, or  flavor  the  liquor,  or  fraudulently  added 
to  alter  the  si)eritic  gravity,  or  to  substitute  a 
cheaper  material.  Mixtures  thus  complicated 
roqnire  to  Ke  first  distilled,  before  tlieir  strength 
Can  be  ascertained  by  the  usual  process  of  spe- 
a&o  gravity.  Common  monies  of  Judging  of 
the  strength  are  by  tai*tinp,  obfH-rving  the  size 
ftnd  appearance  of  the  bubbles  when  shaken, 
the  sfaunng  or  floatiiig  of  olive  oil  in  them,  and 
the  apyn  aranoes  they  exhibit  when  burned.  If 
^Jtton  ur  gunpowder  immersed  in  them  is  in- 
^ed  by  thor  combustion,  the  spirit  is  oon^ 
sidered  pure.  —  .\l'  '>^inl  is  decomposed  by  pass- 
ing through  a  red-hot  glass  or  porcelain  tube, 


into  carbonic  acid,  water,  hydrogen,  defiant  gas, 
marsh  gas,  naphthaline,  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
charcoal.  By  electrolysis,  on  adding  potash, 
hydrogen  is  given  off  at  the  negative  pole  and 
aldehyde  resin  is  formed  at  the  positive  pole. 
The  product  of  its  combustion  in  the  air  is  car- 
bonic acid  and  water.  The  vapor  of  alcohol 
mixed  with  air  explodes  by  contact  with  dome 
or  an  electric  spark.  On  contact  with  platinum 
black  it  is  imperfectly  oxidized,  fonninir  car- 
bonic acid,  water,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  formic 
add,  aoetal,  and  a  peculiar  compound  with  an 
excessively  punpent  odor.  Chlorine  pns  con- 
verts alcohol  into  aldehyde,  chloral,  chloride 
of  ethyl,  and  acetate  of  ethyl.  One  of  these 
products,  eliloral,  lias  recently  been  intro<luoed 
as  a  valuable  hypnotic  medicine.  Concentrated 
chloric  acid  ignites  alcohol ;  dilute,  forms 
acetic  acid.  Alcohol  tinites  in  definite  projyor- 
tions  with  several  suits,  forming  cryst^dlizable 
compounds  in  whioh  it  plays  a  part  analogous 
to  the  water  of  crystallization.  The  nu-thyl- 
ated  spirit  of  commerce  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  aloonol  of  spedflo  gravity  0*880  with  10  per 
cent,  of  common  wood  s[>irit.  This  addition  of 
wood  spirit  scarcely  interferes  with  the  em- 
pl<9ment  of  the  spirit  as  a  solvent,  though  it 
renders  it  unfit  for  use  afterward  as  a  stimu- 
lant drink. — Alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine  is  the 
most  important  m«nher  of  a  group  of  com- 
pounds which  manifest  a  flose  analopy  with 
each  other,  both  in  chemical  composition  and 
in  the  decompositions  of  which  they  are  snscep- 
tiblo.  The  general  do<'trine  of  alcohols  was  in- 
troduced into  science  by  MM.  Dumas  and  Peli- 
got  These  iOustrioos  ohemista,  in  the  course 
of  their  investigations  into  the  jjroperties  of 
wood  spirit,  discovered  that  vinic  alcohol  was 
not  a  unique  body,  but  that  in  wood  spirit  was 
to  be  found  a  compound  of  similar  cnaracter, 
which  they  tlierefore  called  methylic  alcohol. 
Snbseonently  a  long  list  of  bodies  properly 
classed  nnder  the  generic  term  of  alcouols  was 
discovered  by  European  chemists.  As  these 
bodies  were  found  to  be  closely  related  to  each 
other  and  to  diflTer  by  a  common  multiple 
CH7,  they  were  said  to  bo  homolofrous,  be- 
cause tt  like  description  is  applicable  to  each 
member  of  the  series.  The  following  table  in- 
eludes  the  most  important  homologous  alcohols; 

Methvlk  alcohol  CII.O 

Ethyllc  "   C,  H«  Oorril.O  ^  (Clt,) 

PropvUo   C,  H,  0.>r<  11,0*.  2(<  n,) 

Bntvlic  *•   C.  H,of>or<  ll,(>f  H<(  li;) 

Amvltc  "   C,  n,,0<.r(  H,Of  4((  H.',) 

Caprolc  "   C,  II,i<^or<'H,Of  NCH^) 

Caprvllo  "   C,  H.gOorCH/)*  TO'Ii;) 

Laurvllc  "   C„H,,0  or  »  ll,0  +  ]|((  II  ) 

(VtvflR   C,.H,,Oor<H.O  +  l.'«lH,) 

(Vrvlic     "   r,,n,,oorrii,o+2fi(rn,> 

Mdyssyllc  "   C,oll,,0  or  CII/:>  +  '.>!iHCn,) 

ILCONA,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Michigan,  on  Lako 
Huron;  area,  080  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  696. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Au.sable  and  one  of  its 
branches.  Alcona  lake,  in  the  N.  part,  emp- 
ties tfaroagh  Thnnder  Bay  tiyer  into  Thunder 
bay.  In  1 870  there  were  three  schools  attend- 
ed by  137  children. 
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ALfOR>\  a  y.  E.  oonnty  of  Min^issippi.  lior- 
dcring  im  Tcnni-.-'M.'t' ;  |>o[i.  in  If*"",  1»>,431,  of 
whom  2.7C8 

In  1870  from  portions  (»f  Tippah  luii]  Ti-lu'inin- 
po  ooiintii':*,  anil  was  nuuied  in  honor  of  JunK-t^ 
L.  Ah'orn,  p>v<.rnor  of  the  state.  The  Tus- 
ciiiiihiii  ami  llnlrhio  rivers  intersect  thi- county, 
an<l  thti  ML■lll|iili^<  nml  C'harlej^ton  and  MoUilc 
aiitl  (thio  rnilroiuls  run  tlirou^h  it.  The  pro- 
(lu<•tion^  iti  w  oro  1 1.5ti7  bushels  of  wheat, 
22«1,<».">7  of  ourn,  1  l,H9'i  of  sweet  jM)tat<K;"*,  iiiuj 
ZJ)-Hi  hale!*  of  i  ntt'iu.    C'ai>ital,  Corinth. 

ALCOTT,  in«s  Br*n«»i,  uu  Ameriinn  e<1ii- 
cator,  horn  :it  \V<tl.-ott.  Conn..  Nov.  •_•!»,  17'.»'.'. 
Like  niiiny  fiirmer.i'  sons  in  Connwtieut,  while 
still  a  hoy,  he  intni!<te<l  hy  a  local  trader 
with  a  trunk  of  loerchaiidijie,  with  which  he 
sailed  lor  Norfolk,  Va.,  uud  which  he  ufter- 
wiird  carried  ahoiit  hiiiou^;  the  |>liuitations ;  and 
his  early  readiiij.'s  were  in  the  jilanters'  houi^..-^. 
who  nave  him  ]io»pitality,  and,  observinft  his 
tuni  for  study.  K  nt  him  Iwjoks.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Connecticut  he  In'uan  to  teach,  nml 
attracted  attention  hy  hi.s  success  with  an  in- 
fant school,  lie  rcMiovvd  to  Hiiston  in  1H-J8, 
and  slioweil  sin^'ular  .skill  and  !*rmpathy  in  his 
niethoiU  of  ti-aching  ymin;;  children  of  five, 
fi.x,  and  seven  Years,  at  the  "  Ma^mic  Temple." 
(See  "I{e<  ord  of  a  ScIumiI."  hy  K.  ]».  IVahmly, 
liino.  Huston,  IH.'A;  nls<i,  a  trans*ript  of  the 
colloiniies  of  tlioe  cldlilren  with  their  teacher, 
in  "Conversations  on  the  (iospeU,''  '2  vols. 
12nio,  Hostou.  l.**:!!).)  Hut  the  s<diocil  was  in 
ndvuiice  oi'  juililic  opinion,  un<l  was  denounced 
by  the  newspaper*.  Mr.  Alcott  >rnve  up  the 
cnterpriM.'  and  reiiu»v«d  to  Cnticord.  .Ma.ss.. 
^vhere  he  en;,'a^'id  in  study.  IntereMin;:  himself 
chiedy  in  natural  theolojry  and  refurtu  in  »du- 
cutioii,  diet,  and  <'i\tl  uu<l  social  itistitDtions. 
Oti  tlie  invitation  of  .Inmes  V.  (ireaves  of  Lon- 
don, tiie  tViend  imd  fellow  hlliorer  of  I'estaloz/i 
in  Switzerland.  Mr.  .\l<  iitt  went  u>  Kn^rland  in 
1812.  Mr.  (rre.ives  died  hefore  Ids  arrival,  hut 
Alcott  was  cordially  receiveil  hy  hi*  friends, 
who  h.ld  '.'iven  the  natUi' of  '•  .\lciitt  HoUHi>"'fo 
their  xIkmi]  at  Ilaiu.  Hear  I.on<hin.  On  his  re- 
turn to  .\nuri'a,  he  hrouu'hl  with  him  two  of 
Jjis  F.UL'li-h  friends,  Cfiarles  Ijine  and  II.  <;. 
'W'rii'lit;  and  Mr.  Laue  havin^r  hoiiirlit  a  fariu 
which  he  calhd  •"  Fruithinds,"  jit  Harvard, 
Mas^*..  they  all  went  there  to  found  n  new  coni- 
iMuniiy.  Messrs.  Liine  and  AVri;;hr  Mxm  re- 
tnrueij  to  Kn^rluml,  and  t!ie  fartu  was  sohl.  Mr. 
Alcott  ren)o\ed  t<t  Ihoton.  and  afterward  re- 
turned to  Coneiinl,  and  lias  led  the  life  of  a  pe- 
ri])nteti<-  phil4»s..].lier.  <'onver>int.'  in  <'ities  and 
in  villa:res,  wlierev.T  invited,  i)n  divinity,  nn  hu- 
man nature,  on  <thics,  «>n  liietetics  and  a  wi<le 
rail;:.-  ><\'  pnu'ti»al  •piestion-'.  The.-i.-  ennver-yi- 
tions  which  were  at  first  casual,  irradually  jis- 
pumed  a  tuiire  t<Tmal  character,  the  topics 
lieiu;:  oi'teti  print*  d  oil  cards  and  the  cotu]'any 
nieetin;.'  at  a  lised  tiuie  and  place.  Mr.  Alott 
«tlache->  ^rreat  iuiporfance  to  diet  and  poveni- 
liK'iit  of  the  hody  ;  still  more  to  race  and  coui- 
l>]e.\ion.   Mr.  .Mcotl  coutrihuted  several  paj>ers 


entitled  "Orphic  Saying* "  to  the  "Disl" 
(  IJo-ton,  18;i«-'42),  and  in  18«8  puhlisli«l  i 
volume  entitled  "  Tablets."  His  latot  work, 
entitled  "Concord  Day*"  (lfi72),  cont4Utu  hi* 
|>er!*oual  rcminisccnrca  of  that  towiL — LMte 
yUjj  an  American  authoresfi,  dan|;liter  of  tbe 
preceding:,  horn  at  (Jennantown,  Penn.,  in  1?."?. 
She  hejran  to  write  fairy  tales  in  her  te«nsai>l 
her  first  volume,  "Flower  Fables,"  wa.*  pub- 
lished in  18o.j ;  it  was  followed  hy  anuiuWof 
.storits  written  for  the  Uo.ston  joumak  Her 
I  "Hcripital  Sketches"  (18*53),  which  won  for 
her  a  fr^'n^'ral  reputation,  were  made  up  from 
letters  written  home  while  she  was  a  volan- 
toer  nursi-  in  the  artay  at  the  sonth.  She  lie- 
came  ft  contributor  to  tlie  "Atlantic  MontLlv" 
in  ISC-VJ.  and  in  18(55  puhli.*hed  her  fiVrt 
novel,  Mood»."  She  wrote  "  Little  Women.'' 
the  ju<W  popular  perha|>s  of  all  her  works,  in 
I  1W7.  This  was  succeeded  by  "An  Old-Fash- 
,  ioned  Girl"  in  1869,  and  br  "Little  Men  ' in 
1H71. 

j  ALCOTT,  WIDlaa  Alfuider,  M.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
,  can  autlior,  cou»in  of  the  preceding,  l>om  at 
;  Wolcott,  Conn.,  Auff.  fl.  1798.  died  at  Anbonh 
dale,  Masi*.,  March  29, 18.59.  lie  supported  liim- 
I  self  until  ho  reached  the  age  of  25  by  workinjt 
on  the  farm  in  summer  ana  teaching  in  wiotrr. 
.*»ul>se<juent]y  he  »tudie<l  medicine  at  Yale  cot- 
lefre.  and  atYor  prm-thdng  alK)Ut  four  year*  he 
ensratri-*!  witli  Mr.  Wootlhridge,  the  peographer, 
in  the  preparation  of  school  geographii'*  tni 
atlases,  and  in  editing  the  "Juvenile  I'atnhler." 
the  first  weekly  iK-ri<Klical  for  children  pub- 
lished in  Aiueriea,  and  the  "Annals  <if  Educ*- 
titm."  At  this  time  he  coofK-rat*-*!  actirtly 
with  Oallaiidct,  WwKlbridge,  Hooker,  sml 
others,  in  striving  to  eftect  a  reform  in  tlie  pnV 
lic  schools  of  the  state.  He  wrote  nianr  sni- 
des on  this  subject  for  the  Hartford  and  K*w 
Haven  jtapers,  one  of  which,  "  On  the  Construe- 
tion  of  Scliool  Houses,"  gained  a  premium  frim 
the  American  institute  of  instruction.  In  IW?. 
|)r.  Alcott  removed  to  Boston,  and  pnblislird 
his  "Young  Man'n  <iuide,''  which  has  esert<-d 
a  great  intiuence  in  sjireading  important  phja- 
olo^rical  principles.  For  more  than  20  years  be 
j'assed  his  summers  in  laboring  nt  home  with 
liis  pen.  and  his  winters  in  lecturing  in  ditTcanl 
purls  of  the  countrv,  ujwn  the  tonics  which  I's- 
pecially  oecupii-d  hw  attention,  tie  visited  u[>- 
wan!  of  2<»,0CiO  schools.  In-fore  many  of  whioh 
lie  lectured.  He  jmblLslied  alwvc  1(X)  booki 
and  pHMiphletSs  among  which  may  he  specifitJ, 
in  addition  to  thooe  already  mentioned,  "Hie 
House  I  Live  In,"  "The  Young  Woman"* 
(iiiide,"  "Young  HonsekeefK'r,"  the  Library- 
of  Health"  (fl  vols.),. "Moral  Reform,"  and 
"  M\  Progress  in  Errt>r."  Dr.  Alcott,  thotijr'j 
lh»'  Biivocnte  of  many  opinions  which  are  0}><n 
t'>  th»>  charge  of  singularity,  was  a  philanUin.>- 
pi'^t  of  the  genuine  stamp,  and  his  name  is  idco- 
titii-d  [H'riniaiently  with  some  of  the  mon 
valuable  refonns  in  education,  morals,  and  ph.f*- 
ical  training',  which  the  nrest-nt  wntnry  luis 
witnessed.  The  amount  oi  labor  which  he  per- 
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fonncd  without  the  ex]Kctation  of  any  com- 

peoMtioii  for  his  services,  is  believed  to  be 

iimost  unparalk'letl.    So  iiniiitonnitting  and 

toffoiMUg  were  his  variuus  uvucatiou!},  tuat  he 
Utdh  errer  found  time  to  read  a  book  (lirongb ; 
ad  ue  books  which  he  wrote  probably  cxcotd 
jiBomW  those  which  he  read  entirely.  Dr. 
Aloott'8  Tiews  of  reform  did  not  lead  liim  to 

till-  ailoption  of  anr  vit)lcnt  and  destructivo 
measures.  The  great  object  of  liis  labors  was 
to  prevent  poverty,  vice,  and  crime,  by  means 
fif  correct  physiical  and  moral  training',  and 
the  jodicioua  application  of  intelligence  to  tlie 
Improvement  of  society. 

iLCOY,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia,  in  the 
prvrioce  and  23  m.  of  Alicante ;  pop.  about 
fi,0QO.  It  is  -vreH  bnilt,  in  a  pictnres<^ue 
ilw  ktwcen  two  fcitroatM!*,  and  lia-t  extensive 
nanulactures  of  paper,  cloth,  linen,  and  exccl- 
leBt  ?nj?ar-plams.  The  beet  paper  for  ciga- 
rv:fi  >  N  iii.-idf  here. 

ALaU  (Lat.  Flaceu*  Alhintu  Aleuinvs),  an 
ED£lUh  scholar  and  chorcbman,  bom  probably 
ia  York  about  735,  died  May  19,  804.  He  was 
master  of  the  school  and  keeper  of  the  cathe- 
dral library  at  York,  until  at  the  invitation  of 
Clarlemagne  ho  went  to  Fniuce  in  7H0  and 
opened  a  school,  probaldy  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
vhere  his  lessons  were  att<.'nded  by  the  empe- 
ror and  his  court.  This  establishment  is  sap* 
pose*!  to  h:ive  l)cen  the  frorni  of  tlie  tiniversity 
Pt"  Piun.'«,  and  had  an  iiuporUiiit  iii'.liK  ncc  upon 
Ui«riL'vival  of  learning  in  Franctv  I"  T'JO  he 
reoeivt-d  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and 
KKMi  afterward  opi  iK-d  a  school  there,  which 
beeame  widely  celebrated.  He  was  the  con4> 
dast  and  adviser  of  the  emperor,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  but  so  mod- 
^  that  be  refused  to  accept  any  higher  order 
in  the  church  than  that  of  deacon.  The  best 
edition  of  his  w^ritings,  including  tlieological 
tnatiaea,  efrfstles  to  Charlemagne,  and  miscel- 
hn^m  letters,  wa?«  published  by  f  roben  (2 
vok  folio,  Katisbon,  1777). 

iUnroXE,  the  briffhtest  of  the  star  group  of 
tii'^  Pleiad ej<,  an<l  the  SUppoS(Kl  centre  of  the 
arc  in  which  our  son  and  planets  appear  to  be 
Boring  tiirongfa  the  interstellar  apace. 

ILDlJf,  I,  A  name  !ii>plied  by  some  geog- 
r^>her8  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains  in 
nstem  Kbwia,  from  the  Altai  chain  to  Beh> 
ring  strait.  Other-*  limit  its  application  I"  a 
braoehof  this  mountain  system,  extending  irom 
the  TtbloDnov  range  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion ahout  900  miles.  Mt.  Kapitan,  the  high- 
est summit  of  this  branch,  has  an  elevation  of 
4.268  feet  above  the  sea  level.  II.  A  river, 
«!iich  rises  in  the  Aldan  mountain-i.  and  after 
&  K.  and  W.  course  uf  about  900  miles  faUs  in- 
to the  Lena,  100  miles  N.  of  Takntsk. 

ILOlOROrGH,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
J»ri»hirQ,  England,  on  the  Ure,  16  m.  W.  N. 
w.  of  York.  The  town  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
^aity.  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
tlidBrimntea,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Isn- 
riun.  Several  remains  of  antiquity  have  been 


discovered.  Three  remarkable  obelisks  of 
rough  stone  are  in  the  neighborhood,  tlie  high" 

est  of  which  is  30  feet  liigli. 

ALDEBAIUN)  the  chief  btar  in  the  constellation 
of  Tanma,  forming  the  eye,  and  one  of  the 

j:r<)Up  of  five  railed  tlie  Hy;ides.  lluggins  has 
lately  proved  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that 
tids  star  has  nearly  the  same  utemical  compo- 
sition as  our  sou,  from  which  oHier  stars  diner 
considerably. 

ALDBOmB,  flriale,  PhiUp  im  linlz,  baron 
of,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  scholar,  born  in 
Bnuaebin  1638,  died  in  Leyden,  Deo.  15,  1598. 
At  Ckoeva,  where  he  was  edacated,  he  imbib- 
ed from  Calvin  a  strong  attachment  ti)  tlie  re- 
formed creed,  and  after  his  return  home  he 
was  one  of  the  signers,  if  not  the  originator,  of 
the  pact  of  the  nobles  protesting'  against  the 
establishment  of  the  inquisition  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  15G6.  He  was  the  especial  friend  of 
William  of  Orange,  who  confided  to  him  several 
delicate  missions,  and  sent  him  in  1572  to  the 
first  assembly  of  the  Dutch  states  general  at 
Dort.  lie  was  also  military  commandant  of 
several  towns,  ond  in  1573-'4  was  for  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
He  was  afterward  sent  by  the  states  general  as 
envoy  successively  to  Paris,  to  London,  and  to 
the  diet  of  Worms  (1j77).  In  1584,  being 
bnrgomaster  of  Antwerp,  ho  defended  the  city 
against  the  duke  <»f  rarnia.  hut  was  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender,  after  which  he  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  retirement.  In  1590  he  wju»  ara- 
ba.s<ador  to  France.  He  left  several  contro- 
versial treatises  und  an  excellent  metrical  ver- 
sion  of  the  Psalms,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  translating  tlie  HiMe  into  Fleini^li. 

ALDEGBEVER,  or  Aldcgraf,  Ilclnrirh,  a  German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  ut  I'aderbom  in  West* 
phidia  in  1502,  died  about  15*'iO.  lie  was  a  i)U- 
pil  and  imitator  of  Albert  Durer.  Ilia  priuta, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  sharp  and  an- 
gular in  outline,  and  generally  .'imall. 

ALDEHYDE)  a  liquid  obtained  from  alcohoL 
Liebig  was  the  first  to  study  the  products  form- 
o<l  by  abstracting  hydrogen  from  alcohol,  and 
to  give  the  name  of  alcohol  dehydrogenated  to 
theflrst  of  theseries.  If  vinie  aleohol  bebvni- 
ed  at  a  lf)W  temi)erature  and  with  a  limited 
suuply  of  air,  the  vapors  emitted  have  a  t>e- 
enliar  irrita^g  effect  on  the  eyes  and  nose,  ane 
'  to  the  production  of  a  remarkable  body  named 
aldehyde.  Similar  compounds  are  fhmished 
by  the  imperfect  oombnsnon  of  the  other  alco- 
hoh»,  so  that  there  are  as  many  aldehydes  as  there 
are  alcohols.  There  are  numerous  ways  of  pre- 
paring ordimtfy  aldehyde,  among  which  maybe 
mentioned  the  o.vidation  of  alcoliol  by  platinum 
black,  chromic  acid,  nitrio  acid,  chlorine  wa- 
ter, and  a  mlxtnre  of  snlphmrio  add  ftpd 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  The  method  usn- 
ally  employed  is  to  distil  2  parts  of  80  per 
cent  alcohol,  3  parts  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  parts 
of  water  into  a  well  cooled  receiver.  After 
about  3  parts  have  pasBed  over,  the  distillate 
is  mixed  with  an  et^ual  weight  of  chloride  of 
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calcinm  and  further  distilled  until  H  P^i^ 
paei^ed  over.  It  \»  ftirtlitr  rectified  by  mixing 
1  volume  with  2  volume*  of  ether  surround- 
ed by  cold  water,  and  pawing  ammonia 
through  it  to  saturation.  Crystals  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia  separate,  which  are  washed  with 
absolute  otlier  and  dried;  by  subsequently 
distilling  Uioso  crystals  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
a  little  water,  pure  anhydrous  aldehyde  is  ob- 
tained. Aldehyde  as  commonly  known  is  a 
thin,  transparent  liquid,  with  a  strung,  suJfo- 
eating  odor.  It  boiLs  at  CQ  fi"  F.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  iodine,  and  phosphorus;  absorbs  dry 
sulphurous  acid ;  forms  definite  com|H)unds 
with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals ; 
and  reduces  salts  of  silver.  Upon  this  last 
property  is  founded  the  manufacture  of  silver 
mirrors  by  the  reduction  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
tiio  deposition  of  the  metal  upon  glass. 

ALDEXj  Joha,  one  of  tlie  first  settlers  of  Ply- 
mouth, New  England,  was  a  magistrate  in  that 
colony  for  more  than  half  a  centurv,  and  died 
in  1G87,  aged  about  89.  On  l>ehalf  of  Miles 
Stand  ish,  Alden  once  proposed  marriage  to  a 
pilgrim  lady,  who  replied,  "Prithee,  John,  why 
do  you  not  speak  for  yourself?"  The  <|uerv 
led  to  John's  becoming  the  lady's  husband. 
This  incident  hos  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  I^ngfellow. 

ALOENHOVEiX,  a  town  in  Rhenish  Pruama,  on 
the  rtiad  from  J Qlich  to  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  pop. 
in  1807,  3,041.  It  is  noted  for  a  victory  of  the 
Austrians  under  the  prince  of  Coburg  over  a 

Sari  of  the  French  army  under  Dumouriez,  ' 
[arch  1,  1793,  the  result  of  which  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium  by  the  allies.  In  October 
of  the  following  year  the  vicinity  of  Alden- 
Iioven  again  became  the  scene  of  considerublo 
fighting  between  the  Austrians  and  Frencli, 
nnder  Clairfait  and  Jourdan  resnectively,  the 
result  being  in  favor  of  the  republican  army. 

ALDEB  (a/ntM),  a  genus  of  plonta  beloDging 
to  the  natural  onler  hetularea.  It  has  four 
stamens,  and  its  fruit  is  without  wings,  by 
which  characteristics  it  is  distinguished  ft'om 
the  birch,  with  which  it  was  classed  by  the 
earlier  botanists.  The  principal  species  are 
found  in  North  America,  though  some  of  its 
varieties  are  met  with  on  tlie  eastern  continent. 
The  common  alder  (A.  glutinota)  grows  in 
moist  localities,  esia-cially  on  the  higher  por- 
tions of  swampy  grounds,  which  are  free  from 
standing  water.  This  tree  is  applied  to  many 
Taluable  purposes  of  practical  utility.  Its  wood 
is  prized  by  machinist's  as  adapted  to  mill  wheels 
and  other  work  which  is  mn«tly  under  water. 
It  is  also  in  request  for  certain  branches  of 
cabinet-making  and  turnery.  The  charcoal 
roa<le  from  its  wood  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  ■  The  berk,  which  contains  an 
H.'^tringont  Juice,  is  used  for  tanning,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  copperas  imd  other  ingredients, 
forms  a  dye  for  several  colors.  The  alder  is 
clso  an  ornamental  tree,  with  its  abundant 
foliago  of  deep  greciu    The  Turkey  alder  (A. 


infana)  is  abundant  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  is  found  to  tlie  east,  even  beyond  tlie  C»o- 
casus.  It  is  a  taller  and  more  erect  tree  than 
the  common  alder,  and  posse-sses  many  of  tlie 
same  properties,  although  it  grows  well  in 
situations  that  are  comparatively  free  fri>m 
moisture.  A  Ixnutiful  sjiecies,  A.  eord(folia,  or 
heart-leaved  alder,  is  a  native  of  Italy.  Tli* 
older  is  easily  cultivated,  and,  although  not 
rapid  in  growth,  can  l>e  obtained  from  se«d 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty. 

AIJ)ERIIUI.\,  a  title  derived  from  the  SaSoQ 
ealdonnan  (chler  man).  The  term  ealdor  w»* 
in  itself  a  title  of  honor,  used  like  the  »'<ird 
"elder"  in  Scripture;  but  the  title  ealdoniun 
implied  a  higher  degree  of  honor,  and  w»s 
among  the  .Saxons  applied  generally  to  the  chief 
dignitaries  of  state  and  the  nobility,  and  specif- 
ically to  certain  national,  county,  and  munici- 
pal officers,  whose  functions  api)ear  to  havs 
been  chiefly  Judicial,  but  are  not  clearly  defin- 
ed. In  modem  times  the  alderman  is  a  legi^ 
lative  and  judicial  officer  of  municinal  corpora- 
tions, elected  or  appointed  accoruing  to  tbe 
constitution  or  charter  of  the  city  in  which  Le 
holds  his  office. 

ALDERi\EY  (Fr.  Auriyny),  the  northemmosl 
of  the  Channel  islands,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
French  coast,  separated  from  it  by  the  race  of 
Alderney  (a  strait  which  is  very  dangerous  io 
stormy  weather),  abont  7  m.  W.  of  Cape  La 
Ilogue,  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Normandy,  and 
24  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  Cherbourg.  It  is  abont  4  m. 
long  fWmi  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  and  1^  m,  wide ;  area. 
I,9fi2  acres;  iwp.  in  1871,  2,718.  Tliere  are 
picturesque  clifTs  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  the  high- 
est of  which  is  281  fl.  There  are  several  hays 
but  none  safe  and  capacious  enough  for  larze 
vessels;  and  the  English  government  has  re- 
centlv  erected  a  granite  breakwater  off  the 
j  harbor  of  St  Anne  at  a  cost  of  £1,250.(W>«>, 
j  which,  however,  has  not  proved  so  useful  as  »"w 
anticipated.  A  series  of  forts  was  constructed 
around  the  island  at  the  same  time;  also  a 
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jflie  N.  E.  const.  St.  Anno,  the 
dUef  Iowa  (eommunly  ooUed  the  Town),  ia  in 
t  IwHidftd  rtller  nearly  fai  the  caatre  «  th« 

island.  The  inLabitanta  princiMlly  live  hj 
fi>birur  »nd  iijnicaltare.  The  Alderner  cow  b 
hiihU  anil  (jracefiU  in  form,  of  (Inn  m-  tawny 
culor,  and  remarkable  for  milking'  ijualities. 
Aboot  6  m.  frorii  .Mik-rncy  to  the  we>t  an'  the 
C'i'kets.  at'lustt-r  i>t"  daugeruns  roi-ks  on  «  Ijicli 
th^re  are  three  lighthouties  fo^IliIl^;  u  triaiitrle. 
Upon  these  rocks  Prince  Williatii,  wii  of  Henry 
L,  with  B  retinue  of  above  140  youni^  iiuble- 
nen,  of  the  priiicipal  £uDilks  of  En^iaiid  and 
Normandjr.  peridied  In  1190;  and  in  1744  the 
Yioioty,  of  llOgima,  with  Afirevr  of  1,100  man, 
wu  tidUBj  loat.— Together  with  the  other 
Chaimel  blandsi,  Aldemey  fonnud  a  dependency 
of  the  Normans,  and  pit**!.'*!  to  the  crown  of 
England.  It  it*  itst.-!!"  a  <K  peniletu-y  of  (iiii  rii- 
Htv.  The  rivi!  power  of  AldiTni-y  is.  iiiidi-r 
thf  [<eciiii:ir  ni-ritution  of  the  ("haniK-1  i^!,•lnd^ 
Ti-^teil  in  a  judge  appointed  by  the  crow  n  and 
Kx  iurau  choeen  by  the  people  for  life.  Tlu-se, 
with  12  douzainicrs,  al*j  chosen  by  the  jHioplc 
and  the  governor,  fonn  a  leginlature  in  which 
^domuuen  deliberate,  but  neither  ther  nor 
the  nvemor  mi^  vole.  The  jarata,  witti  tlie 
kbra  advocate  and  the  ^roffier  or  re^atrar, 
wmtitute  the  coort  of  justice,  from  which  an 
s;'[n'al  Yh^  to  the  royal  court  at  (iiU'rn»ey,  and 
in  tlie  hist  resort  to  the  king  in  council.  In 
criminal  cft*es  the  court  at  Aldemey  is  only 
a  preliminary  tril>unai,  the  court  at  (iucriij'ey 
having  the  final  dctennination  of  the  causi>. 

iLDQtSHOTT,  an  Kugliidi  inilitdry  camp  of 
inttmction,  in  llampshire,  50  m.  by  rail  8.  W. 
fmm  I^ondon,  established  in  lS54-'5  on  Alder- 
rfi'itt  common,  a  broad  tract  of  iian<ly  land. 
Near  the  rite  of  the  old  rUlaiie  of  Alder»hott 
10  entire!/  new  town  haa  ^rung  up,  and  the 
popilation  of  the  pariah  has  increased  from 
alxrat  900  in  1852  to  over  SO.OOO  in  1872,  chiefly 
wldiers and  persons  cotiiu  i  t.  i!  w  itli  tlie  iiiilitury 
and  civil  ser^'ices.  A  brnad  military  road  scpa- 
ratesthe  town  from  the  camp,  wliii  h  cun-ist'-  <,{ 
X.  and  S.  sections,  divided  by  the  Basingstoke 
canal,  extending  over  an  area  of  seven  s-juarc 
tiiilfs,  vviili  arcoinnioilation  for  at  least  20,tM>0 
wjidier-  Tliu  structures  consist  of  loog  rows 
of  wooden  butii  for  the  aoldierfl  pennanently 
•talioBed  there,  araond  which  they  eoltivate 
Kudeoi;  the  hMdoparter^  a  subatantial  briek 
hofltiiifr;  aeveral  ennrches,  a  permanent  bar- 
laeka,  hospitals,  places  of  recreation.  Arc.  Tlie 
Mat  of  establishing  this  national  military  dejMit 
huaheady  consiilorably  exce^'de<l  £l,noo,(M)i). 
During  the  last  five  years  annual  reviews 
l:ive  taken  place  here  between  ilie  luonths 
'  t'  June  and  Se|)teiiiber ;  two  or  more  regi- 
ments of  the  volunteer  forces  iK'ing  detailed,  in 
tlieir  turn,  to  co6perate  with  the  regulara,  and 
tboa  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  miuttry 
duty  in  the  camp  and  on  the  field. 

ILOOUI,  an  En^iflh  divine  and  writer  dur- 
ing the  Saxon  heptarchy,  bom  about  658,  fficd 
inTW.   H«  waa  a  relative  of  tiM  kl^flftihe 


West  Saxons  lie  ia  said  to  have  been  the  ink 
Kngliahnian  who  wrote  iatin  poetiy.  ikbout 
685  he  became  the  Mtit  abbot  of  KabNahaiy, 

and  in  705  the  fin*  UriMp  of  Sheriwrne  (after- 
ward the  biHhoprie  of  SalTshnry).   He  ia  cJiiefly 

known  by  his  two  works  JJe  Vir'iiiiitotf,  in 
prose  (i)ul)lished  by  Wharton,  ItiDUj,  and  D« 
Laude  Vinjinum,  in  verse. 

iLDIKE  EUmOJiS  works  which  proceeded 
from  the  press  of  the  Manutii  (Aldus  the  Elder. 
Paul  us,  and  Aldus  the  Younger),  a  celebrated 
fniuily  of  printers  in  Venice  during  the  loth 
and  inth  centuries.  (See  MAiiiinca.)  The 
Aldine  editions  comprise  the  ancient  chiaaiea^ 
and  the  worka  of  Petrarch,  Bocoaedoi,  Dante^ 
and  othere.  The  editioaa  of  the  senior  Aldna, 
who  founded  the  bu-sineas  in  1490,  are  the  most 
esteemed.  S|iurioui»  works  with  the  imprint 
of  the  Aldi  are  by  do  nuiuis  uiiciontnon,  aa 
they  were  counterfi-ited  i  ven  in  their  own  time, 
and  very  extensively  at  later  )ieri<His.  Tho 
great  pcrfecti»>n  which  has  iKcn  attainetl  in  the 
art  of  printing,  and  the  attention  which  haa 
been  given,  esi>ecially  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  the  reprint  of  the  claawcs,  hav  e  con- 
siderably dimiaiahed  the  real  valoe  of  the  Al- 
dine e^iorn,  altiioagfa  rare  apecfanens  are  atOl 
mnch  aongfat  for  by  oollectors.  The  library 
of  the  late  archduke  of  Tuscany  contains  it  ia 
believed,  the  most  perfect  colle<'tion  of  .\ldine 
works;  but  they  are  met  with  in  most  of  the 
great  lil>rarie>,  as  the  Ikxllcian  at  O.xford,  the 
national  library  at  I'aris,  and  the  British  mu- 
seum. A.  A,  IJenouard  made  a  complete  col- 
lection and  published  a  catalogue  of  them  in 
his  Auniile*  de  riimpHmtrU  im  Atim  (Faria^ 
18U3  and  1834). 

ALDiaL  I.  iateaie,  count,  an  Italian  states- 
man, bom  in  Bologna  in  1758,  died  in  Pavia, 
Oct.  6,  1886.  When  Bologna  in  1797  was 
wrested  by  General  Bonaparte  fVom  the  papul 
government,  Aldini,  who  was  tlien  profeasor 
I'f  jiirispnidcnce.  was  sent  to  Turi-  by  bis  fel- 
low citizens.  lie  was  chos«.-n  president  of  Uie 
council  of  tlu'  an'  ients  in  the  (.'isalpine  rcpvb- 
lic,  unil  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  Napoleon, 
who  in  ISO.")  created  him  a  covmt,  and  made 
him  a  minister  of  state  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
After  the  fall  of  Xaixdeon  and  the  reestaldish- 
ment  of  the  former  rulers  in  Italy,  he  resided 
in  I.«mbardy.    II.  GleTaaal,  brother  of  the 

ftreceding,  and  nephew  of  Oalvani,  bom  in  Bo- 
ogna,  April  10,  1762,  died  In  Milan,  Jan.  17, 
18;54.  He  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Bologna,  Italian  coun.'kdlt»r  of  state,  and 
knight  of  the  imler  of  the  iron  crown.  He  ia 
well  known  by  liis  works  (written  in  Italian, 
French,  and  Englisli)  on  the  practicnl  apjilica- 
tions  of  galvanism,  illumination,  tides,  iiieana 
of  safety  from  tire,  &c.  He  prepared  a  scheme 
for  turning  to  profit  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
in  the  lagoons  of  Venice  in  working  mills ;  and 
ia  also  aaid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  articka 
of  fire-proof  dothing. 

MMMUmni  a  idblo  Amily  of  Florence  fan 
the  18th  and  iTtkoanlnriea.  8u.vssTBo,aoele- 
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lir:\ti-il  Jurisit.  wa*  \<orn  iit  Flmvnoo  in  141t0. 
fiTnl  i!i.  <I  in  Iloino  in  ].")."iH.  Hcing  u]>i>u»i.m|  to 
till  ili.kc  Aii'MiiiiliTiU-'  Mi-irH'i,  Ik' wiM banUlied 
from  FlurcDco  in  lo:tu.  Ot*  liis  three  noan^  (!■<»• 
TAXM  w-flA  ainlitur  rotto  iiiwl  caniinni,  and  is 
ril"  *  known  an  un  antliur;  Ippouto  btfcnmc 
U'i\<v  nwlcr  tlip  title  of  C'lenK'nt  VIII. ;  nml 
ToMMA>"»,  liorn  .it  i;c!uc  ;itii.nt  1M'>.  \v:is  pti- 
!<icivfMr.v  lit' !iri(  li  tt  :i  t r:iii-!atii ill  i<l' 

"l.iw  s  lit'  T'lTi'-ii'!  .Ts"  liv  1  •iii'.'i  II.  s 
l.Mi  rliii-i.  iiti'l  n  l  iiriuiH  !il.iry  nii  ArUtiitlo.  /'» 
7"//n.v.  J  iiti'fii.  CiN/tu  l'\>-.n;<).  w  liii  tli'  il 
nt  till'  Ik  .'uiniii;.'  lit"  l!u'  ITtli  i  i  titiirx,  vv;i?*  tlio 
pon  iif  SilviMro's  i!aiiL'lif<T.  timk  tin'  tuiiiio  nf 
<M<1()lir!m<liiii, iuhI  \v;m  maiK-  <-tir<rm:il.  lit-  was 
a  t'ricnil  of  Tn!i!«»,  w|j<>  iK-ilii'tiiiil  in  liiiii  tlx.* 
Gcriantlemme  fOfHfui»t,tta.  Hw  hruliwr  Pis- 
TBO  wa!>  alMi  a  canliDal,  and  legate  in  Fnin<%, 
wh«ri>  iMnitiiMeil  tli«  dilfmiloeA  Itctween 
llvnry  IV.  jin<I  iIh-  dnko  of  Savoy  in  UMil. 
The  iWllv  ■      ,1  ;ri  Ills:. 

ALDBH'II,  Tliiinia«  Ballr),  im  Aiiit-ri  lIi  [  r. 

bom  in  I'<>r1-iii"ii;!i.  N.  ![..  in  Atur 
coninu  ni'iii;.' a  (  ..u-m-  ol'  stmly  |iri  jiasatnry  in 
cnti-rini.'  <  iilli',.'<'.  iii"iii  t'lo  iK-jitli  oi  raila  r 
lie  iiliiindiim'*!  till?'  jiiii'ixrx.-  tn  vwXvr  tliv  t-uiiat- 
in^j  r«M»m  of  an  nni\v.  a  rucrcliant  in  Xt-w" 
York.  Here  lie  nmainol  tlirvi- ywirs;  and  it 
vcM  durinf;  tlii>  |>i  rliiil  tliat  lie  iK'ptn  to  cun- 
trilintc  verxcB  to  the  New  York  jotinials.  A 
ooIlcKiion  of  liw  |NK-inii  wa;*  |ntM)cihc<I  in  Xcw 
York  in  IH.*!.'!,  the  volnnu'  tnkiii};its  name  fnnii 
thi-  iiiiti.il  i»ii-.-i-.  "The  Ih'lli."  Mr.  Ahlrieh'* 
iti.i-:  -1. , — \\'\\\  jHn-m.  ••  HiiLic  15i  ll."  whidi 
\\  ..-  in  |s."iil.  w  M- <  ii|ii>  i]  .'int!  n  iicateil 

ii\.  r  <  Miiiitry  ;  .ini!  |.i  :  !i;![i-  it  «  as  tin- 
l':i\.>r  wiili  wliii  li  it  \i  r.  i  t  'uiil  llmt  ilidiii'i  il 
hiiii  to  .ili.:tiil..ii  rii.-ri  aniilr  |ii!i-Miits  for  a  lit- 
i  i:;ry  can  1  r.  llr  Imuinea  frviiiU'nt  t'onlrthu- 
tnr  to  •■rufnain  -*  .M:i;.'axlni',"  tli«  "  Knutkfr- 
hiM  kir."  jiml  the  wifkly nfW!i|iaiivn<.  foronpof 
w  liii  li  he  wrote  "IhiiHVa  Kerklaiv,  and  What 
Came  of  It,"  a  pnts.'  poem  wiiMi  w:tH  aAvr- 
ward  IsmkhI  in  a  voliimc.  and  nttRlnt>d  a  wide 
po|.iihirit.v.  In  |s."if;  Mr.  Alilrii  !i  ioin.  il  she 
Htalfiif  the  "Iliiiiii-  -liHirnnl."'  whii'!i  wa»  tin  ii 
lllnl.  r  ti  r  r!i;ir->  nf  \.  !'.  Willi.  m-\  1m«>:-;.-i- 
r.  \|orris.  am!  i  i .iit in :i.  il  in  tl  i-  |.ii«itiiiii  lur 
tliir.'  \i  ir-.  IPh  [11  n  n  i-  alw.iv-  l  >i«y  ihu'in;.' 
thi-  jicrioil.  aiiij  main  nt'  il^  ]'i "•ilii.     l-i .  .ntn' 

1x»{iul:ir  favor!li->!.  'I'll.'  Mil'ini.  -  ]>ii'.!i--lii  <l  '>\ 
liii)  -in-.-  's-.:,  ••Tin-  itullati  of  IhiUiv  Uel! 
nn-l  otin  !■  I".  11  rii~ "  1 1  s.'ii.i ;  "Tin-  (\>urHcof  Tnie 
Low  never  ilid  l.iin  Siiiwitli"  (IdSS);  "I'am- 
liinc'a  ami  ofht  r  Pwnis"  ;  "Oiitof  liw 

ili'ud,  a  Horiianee  In  l*riK<' "  ( I  K(!2i ;  a  i  nlleftion 
of  poeHi!*  ( isii.'ti;  iind  a  vohiiiie  nf  imhiii'«  |»Mh- 
liflied  ill  Itnstnn  in  lsi".."i.  Ann'in:  hi-  iafi-r 
work:!  \*  ''The  Slnry  nt'  a  Hu'l  I'lny."  wli's'  lt  i-i 
tn  ^iiiMi-  i|.-;.'r.e  amiiliioL'rapliii  al.  'I'lii-  atlr.ii  t 
ed  «  i.!.-  hfti-iition  a-i  a  -etial  in  '••Mir  Yniiiii; 
Folk-."  ;iti>l  wa>  i~--i|i  il  ill  |i<mk  t'nrni  in  )s7m. 
Mr.  .\hlrieli  lias  lieen  i  liief  edilor  of  liverv 
Batiinlay fnim  its  foimilation.  and  lias  also 
made  o«-ca«iifiQal  pru<<ei  i-ontrihiitioiM  to  thi; 
Atlantic  Monthly"^  and  other  tuagozines 


lLI»Ri»GI^  In,  called  the  AfHcui  lio^itu, 
an  .ViiiL-rii  an  actor.  Imrn  at  BoU^r,  near  Dalti* 
ninn-.  Mil.,  about  1810,  died  in  Poland,  Aug.  7, 
18(i7.  11c  waa  a  mulatto,  wboae  italnaine  iaaid 
to  hare  been  Hewlett,  and  ia  Ui  Toatli  nu 
apprenticed  to  •  ship  carpenter.   From  aaso- 
'  elation  witli  the  German  population,  which  m 
\.  ry  lai^re  nn  tlic  wettem  shnr.'  of  M,iry!;tnJ, 
ill-  Kann  il  lo  speuk  tlic  (Jirnian  !iin;rua::e  fji- 
tailiai  ly.  and  lie  ulsn  jiii  kci]  iijia  tair  ..-ilu.  ilinii. 
\\  in  n  K.clmiiud  Kean  whs  in  the  I'nited  Statis 
at'ti  r  tin-  troubles  which  (K'curr^-*!  durin;:  ISiii 
in  toiistouence  of  the  Cox  diltteulties  Aldridf* 
l*ecnine  oiit  personal  attendant,  and  iii  oaid  to 
have  nn-nmpanied  him  to  England,  wbcfe  a 
natural  t.dent  for  tlic  stage      coltivated.  He 
returned  to  the  United  Ststw  tJler  t, ibort  «b> 
Hence,  and  eome  time  enbeequntto  I8S0  tp- 
I  peared  in  Baltimore,  at  a  theatre  then  knovB 
^  iw  the  Mud  theatre,  which  sulis4>iniently  be- 
lnnp.>d  to  JaniuB  Bmtn«  ISnnth.  tLr  tra^Wian. 
lie  appears  not  to  have  Wen  mu  ■ ,  >stul.  TlKre 
is  iK>  uccnunt  of  hi;*  liavinj;  aj-i'i  ared  in  any 
nil. I  T  1  ity  in  America,  w heme  after  a  slicrt 
(inir  lie  returned  to  England.    He  Wgan  liU 
eareerin  M>ineof  the  minor  theatres  of  iJondoo, 
^  and  :ift( Twurd  iK-rformed  in  Ireland  (with 
I  Kean)  and  all  over  Europe,  beios  srently  ad- 
I  niiretl,  espedaUy  to  GermaBy,  in  Shueqwenaa 
charnct«rs.  In  1861  he  mated  a  senaatieii  at 
I  Yorsailleii  by  his  persoidfieation  of  OHieOe  ia 
En|rli!-h,  the  rest  of  the  mnipany  >[>ea]dng 
Freneh.    He  was  inakinj:  a  journey  to  KosHS 
wlieii  he  died.    He  niarrie<l  a  wliite 
hut  liis  doiiieritic  life  wit>  unliapjiv. 

ALI»R0V4MKS,  njs«s  tital.  'CliMe  AMrt- 
riii,<H),  an  Italian  naturali>t,  bom  at  Bolofma, 
Sept.  11,  1522,  died  Nov.  10,  1007.  lie  t.  .k 
his  degree  in  medicine  in  1558,  was  made  leo 
tnrcr  on  natural  history,  and  in  loOB  persuaded 
the  senate  of  Bologna  to  establish  •  botaais 
.  garden.  He  inTeatigated  meanwhile  tlte  |b»- 
I  noroeaa  of  the  external  world  with  indcW* 
imbTe  zeal,  making  journeys  and  employinf 
inllectors.  He  jiuhlished  works  (in  Ijiiinton 
liiiil>.  on  inBect.it,  and  on  the  lower  unimnls 
and  :ifti  r  Ilia  death  flu-  iii-Dliision  of  nuitt-rijl'* 
w  Jii'  li  lie  liad  brou;,'lit  tii;;i  tlier  waa  arranged 
in  aililitjnnal  voluinis. 

See  Heku.  and  Hp.ewixo. 
AI.I!A\nBO,  Cirolaao,  an  Italian  prelate  and 
^  l  i  lai.  lorn  Fob.  13, 1460,  died  Jan.  31, 1543. 
II.  A .  -  early  diatingi^ed  for  great  and  vuied 
learMiug,  and  was  asKicinted  with  Aldos  Jfa- 
'  niitius  and  Erasnms  at  Venioe.  b  18M  Lmdi 
XII.  called  him  to  Paris^  where  be  lx<ani<> 
rector  of  the  nniveraity.  He  waa  aftorwii.-d 
('Ii;ci!r,  Tiir  <)f  the  bishopric  of  I.iege,  in  l.")!" 
lil'Variaii  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  in  l."i"iO 
Iia]»al  envoy  to  CJerniany  to  oppose  I.ulher'* 
!ii.ri  >y.  which  he  did  especially  at  the  diet 
nt'  Wiirnis  in  the  following  year.  CU-meot 
VII.  iriaile  him  archbishop  of  Brindiiii  uid 

Iiapal  iintu'io  in  France,  and  ia  company  with 
■>unciK  I.  be  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pa%ia  in 
152(i,andraaB(nied.  In  1681  he  was  again  papal 
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nmcio  in  Germany,  and  afttrwanl  in  Venire, 
and  in  1588  he  was  auule  canlinnl.  Of  Iiin  nu- 
mcrcias  writings  none  were  publii«]ii<l  hut  a 
Gnek-Latin  leucon,  an  abridged  Greek  gram- 
aur,  and  a  abort  Latin  poem. 

ILBCra,  in  Onek  mytbologr,  one  of  tbe  £a> 
nesidM  or  Ftaifaai  (Siee  Enmnota.) 

ILECinE,  PklBpfe.  a  Beleian  Jesuit,  bom  in 
Brnswk  .Ian.  22.  IS 92.  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  0, 
IftM.  Hf  T;iii;.'lit  ]jhilo;<ophy  at  the  college  of 
(Jriit7,  l  ilt  tiiiallv  .<k'ttli'<l  at  Kome,  where  lie 
kri.-'.i'  ••iipcriiir  of  the  house  of  tlio  ,Ksnits, 
anl  x-i  Totarj'  to  tlio  general  of  the  nnlor. 
Ali';;»nihe  continued  and  improved  the  Bihlio- 
thf:j  Seriptorum  Soeietatis  Jtati,  begun  by  Ki- 
^>Iillcneira  and  completed  by  Nathaniel  Sotwell. 
He  alao  wrote  two  bioorapbieal  worka  on 
Jeanit  narijn*  to  tbeir  fiuth  and  to  tbair  nd 
ii  works  of  obaritr,  and  a  Bib  of  Oar^iD* 

UKMLI,  Hatoa,  a  Spanish  nofellst,  bom  In 
8«ville  about  the  middle  of  the  UUh  rentnry, 
dieiJ  probably  in  Mexico.  In  liiiR  he  Wiwcom- 
niis'iiont-r  of  fiiKUirc  in  his  native  land,  but  bo- 
ins  f;ilsoiT  a<'<-iiM.'il  uf  maladministration,  he 
was  rtrnoved  from  puMic  •HTvico,  mid  >ur)'i'riMl 
along  iniprii^jniiient.  He  then  tH.'t<>ok  himself 
to  fiterature.  The  first  volume  of  a  homoroos 
romance,  entitled  L»i  tiila  y  hrrhot  iM  piraro 
GvjoutK  d«  Alfaroffif,  whieh  ho  publixhcd  in 
UM,  paaaed  throogh  2tt  odituwa  withia  the 
fbOowing  aiz  Tears,  besidfla  being  tmudslad 
into  t!ie  French  and  Italian.  A  continaation 
appeared  in  1603,  whieh  Aleman  repndiated; 
and  the  (jennine  jit'oonil  part  was  puii]ir<hed  in 
Valencia  in  lGOr>,  hut  tin>  work  wafi  never  com- 
plete*!. Alcinan  at^crwurd  wont  tn  Mexioo, 
oQt  of  hi.»  Hubseiinent  career  nuthinp  is  known. 

ILFJimi,  or  Alaauaal  ((ier.,  all  men),  .i 
confederacy  of  warlike  German  tribea,  with 
whom  the  Romans  first  came  into  collision  in 
the  reipn  of  Caracalla.  They  then  dwelt  on 
the  ifain,  and  anbsocinently  spread  toward  the 
Daanbc.  the  fialTetaan         and  Mraaa  the 


RhiiM  into  ismtnm  GaaJ.  tiie  Teneterl  and 
Uiipetea,  who  previously  inhabited  the  terri- 
tories of  modem  Westphalia,  are  snpmtswl  to 
have  forme^l  the  niu'leiH  of  the  i-onfeileratinn. 
Caracalla  made  an  iin-<urcv!*!*ful  cani|>ait:o 
ii^raitttt  the  Alenianni  in  '214,  and  boostl'iillv 
as-ame<l  the  surname  Aleniannicus.  Alex- 
ander Sevems  and  Maxunin  also  fought  against 
them,  without  impairing  tlieir  growing  power. 
During  the  joint  reign  oif  Valerian  and  his  wn 
GaUkoos  the/  croawd  the  Kluetiaa  Alps,  in- 
raded  OiaalpuM  Oanl,  and  adranoed  asfkr  as 
Rafauui,  bat  ware  mpalaad,  and  nbaaoaaD^r 
salfered  greater  defeats  at  the  hands  of  tlie  em- 
perors Anrelian  and  Probus.  In  the  Ith  century 
th«-y  made  constant  inroads  into  (laiil.  but  were 
r:i;tsti-ed  liy  Con^tantin?*  Chiorus,  .hilian,  Vn- 
icntinian  I.,  and  (iratian;  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  their  power  cniitiinud  to  increasi'. 
They  were  at  tliat  periwl  united  with  the 
Sncvi,  a  kindred  nation,  with  whom  they  grail- 
aalW  became  more  and  more  confounded,  until 
both  Botioiie  were  mbdoed  bj  Hie  Franka  onder 


riovi-i.  The  northern  portions  of  tlic  Aleinan- 
nic  territories  remained  a  domain  of  the  rrank- 
ish  kings;  the  rest  xfon  afterword  formed  into 
a  Germanic  duchy  of  Alemannio,  lietwecn  the 
Alp^  the  Jnra,  the  Vosges,  the  Neckar,  and 
the  Lech,  the  eaatem  part  of  wldoh  finallj  a» 
eomed  the  name  of  SwaUs  (Soevia).  The 
Swabian  dialect  of  the  Qermaii  Jangoage  ia 
Imown  m  the  .\lemannic.  , 

ILR-MBRKT,  Jraa  If  Read  i\  n  Frencb  matbe- 
maticiiiii  uikI  man  of  letter.'*,  horn  in  Paris, 
Nov.  ir.,  1717,  died  there.  Oct.  -JV),  17*1.  IIo 
wa."  the  iltejritiniate  ehild  of  the  po,t  Des- 
totiches,  commi.ssary  of  artilli  ry.  and  .Madame 
de  Tencin,  a  court  lady,  more  celelinito<l  for 
wit  and  beauty  than  for  virtue.  Tin'  infant^ 
ezpoeed  on  the  st«t>fi  of  the  church  of  St.  Jean 
Is  Rood,  was  picked  up  by  the  polioe,  and 
^▼eo  to  a  glader*8  wife,  to  whoee  affeetioii  the 
great  philosopher  reaponded  ihroagfaont  hto 
life.  He  livc<I  with  her  for  40  years,  and  wlien 
in  the  days  of  hi*  tame  Madame  de  Tencin  came 
forward  and  avowed  her  relationship,  be  re- 
]indiatod  her,  rille^ring  that  »he  was  hut  a  step- 
niMih.-r,  aijii  tlie  glazier's  wife  his  re:il  parent. 
Smm  after  his  discovery  his  t'atheracknowledged 
him  and  settled  upon  him  a  j>ension  of  1,200 
francs,  which  was  suttieient  to  provide  for  his 
odncatioD.  In  1721  he  was  i^ent  to  a  lK)arding 
adiool.  At  the  age  of  12  he  was  transtierred  to 
the  Hasarin  college  at  Paris.  Hia  philosopbU 
cal  stndiee  her*  were  emlnendy  meeeiaftd. 
He  was  for  tome  tbne  reirtralned  fnm  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  applied  himself  to 
law,  whii'h  he  soon  iihatnloned  for  medicine; 
l>nt  the  irreiiressible  l>ent  of  his  mind  overcame 
all  obstacles,  and  he  at  last  hetcwik  hiins<df 
with  renewed  ardor  to  lii.s  favorite  employ- 
ments. A  memoir  and  some  remarks  on  the 
Analyte  dimontrie  uf  Keyneau  procured  him 
the  membership  of  the  academy  of  sciences  in 
1741.  Ilis  cetebrated  Traiti  de  dynnmiqm 
appeared  in  1748,  and  created  a  new  branoh 
of  aoienoe.  In  1744  be  poUiahed  bia  TndU  i» 
riquUU^rt  et  du  mourrmrnt  de*  Jluide*.  In 
1746,  the  Berlin  ncadetny  of  sciences  having 
propose<l  tlio  freiiiTal  <  ;iils<'S  of  the  wiii<ls  n.^ 
the  subjecl  for  the  pn/X'  e-^say.  D'Alemhert's 
treatise  gained  liiiii  the  prize  ami  the  meiiiher- 
ship  of  the  aeaiiemy ;  in  this  he  attril'Ute<l  the 
currents  to  the  comhine<l  inthienee  of  the  sun 
and  mooD  in  creating  lui  action  resembling  the 
dux  and  reflux  of  the  tideit.  In  17r)4  he  l)o- 
come  a  member  of  the  French  ftcadeni.\-,  and  in 
1772  its  perpetual  secretary,  and  within  the 
next  three  jeara  wrote  historieal  enloi(neB  upon 
70  members  deeeaaed  rinoe  1700,  which  were 
published  in  vols.  12mo.  IIo  was  early  con- 
nected with  the  freethinkers  of  his  age  in  the 
pre]iarati<in  of  tlie  Enrtiehipeilif,  and  his  Dia- 
count  jin  i iiuiniiire  was  designated  by  his  ius«<.ici- 
ate  editor  I'omiorcet  as  a  produi'tion  of  which 
only  one  or  two  men  in  a  century  could  1k> 
found  capable.  The  jirogress  of  the  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  govenunent  at  the 
of  the  aeoood  vdmne^  «t  wUdi  time 
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D'Alomhort  finally  withdrew  from  the  editor- 
ship, but  continued  to  write  the  mathemati- 
cal  articlea.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of 
tin-  K-amed  societio?*  of  Europe,  and  was  in 
intimate  personal  communication  with  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  who  invited  him  to  reside  at 
the  COtirt  <rf  Berlin.  This,  however,  he  do- 
cKned.  The  empress  Catharine  offered  him 
the  post  of  tutor  or  governor  to  the  cezarevitch, 
with  an  income  of  100,000  livres,  hnt  thi.i  he 
also  declined.  lie  wm  a  man  of  singularly 
independent  mind  and  manners,  without  de- 
generating into  discourtesy  ur  imlitlerence  to 
the  feelings  or  necessities  of  others.  His  con- 
nection with  the  Eneyelopedie  involved  him 
ni^ustly  in  the  general  censure  whioh  attidied 
itself  to  the  inji)iety  and  intolerance  of  many 
of  its  contributors.  D'Alembcrt's  uieuuH  were 
limited  and  insuflScient  to  Iceep  pace  with  his 
benevolence ;  for  when  only  in  the  enjoyment  of 
two  pensions  of  about  $500  a  year,  one  lr<»m 
Frederick,  and  the  other  tVom  his  own  country, 
he  gave  away  more  than  half  their  araoimt  in 
charity.  Ilis  grief  on  the  death  of  Mile,  de 
I'Espinaaie,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  strong 
attachment,  which  she  roquitt  d  witli  le>*s  ar- 
dent sentiments,  is  bclieve<l  to  have  hastened 
his  death.  Among  his  works  not  already  nien- 
tinTH'<l  are:  litcherrhfs  Bur  dllfimitx  ]i(>iiit» 
imuortants  du  ay»teine  dii  monde  (Ji  vols.  4to, 
1754^*6);  OputeulfM  inalhemati^ues  (8  Tola. 
4to,  17'il  -'RO),  !i  rich  mine  of  (trifrinal  materi- 
als; £Uments  de  musi^ue,  upon  the  system  uf 
Ramean;  Milangei  de  littSrature  et  d«  philo' 
sophi,'  (f)  vols.  12mo) ;  S>ir  In  drxtrvrtinn  det 
Je*uite4  en  France :  and  a  life  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden.  No  single  oollectioD  of  his 
mathematical  worl<H  lia.s  been  publislied,  but 
Bastien  cuUect^jd  his  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal writings  in  18  toIs.,  with  a  raU  lift  of 
the  author  prefixed  (Paris,  1805).  A  more 
complete  edition  was  publisiied  by  Boasange  in 
6  Tols.  8to  (1821),  containing  aereral  pieces 
not  before  published,  and  the  correspondence 
of  D'Alembert  w^ith  Voltaire  and  Frederick  II. 

AmmC  (Arab,  a/,  the,  and  Or.  A/^dtf,  a 
onp),  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  vessels  used 
fbr  distillation,  and  the  type  of  all  later  kinds 
of  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose,  ft  consists 
of  a  Vessel  in  the  form  of  a 
flask  with  wide  neck,  on 
which  b  fitted  a  head  con- 
nected with  a  downward 
running  tube,  the  whole  so 
arranged  that  all  vapors 
condensed  against  the  in- 
side of  the  head  run  thron;rh 
a  surrounding  gutter  to  the 
tube  and  so  mto  a  reoeiver. 
Our  engraving  represents  a 
gla&d  alembic  on  a  stand, 
heated  bjr  a  spirit  lamp, 
and  connected  with  the 
receiver,  which  is  supported  on  a  separate 
Stand.  Notwithstanding  this  apparatus  is  at 
present  little  lued  in  its  <»igioal  ahi^  and  is 


superseded  by  the  retort,  it  must  be  confes><Hi 
that  it  has  its  advantages,  and  was  espedsUr 
adapted  for  the  class  of  rcsearehes  with  wUeh 
the  alchemists  occupietl  themselveai.  These  ad* 
vantagea  are  that  the  heed  oin  be  aeparated  from 
tiie  body,  which  is  Tcry  coOTcnient  for  the  in- 
troduction of  solid  or  semi-fiuid  substances,  and 
also  for  cleaning  out  after  the  operation.  In 
some  mannfiictnring  processes  alembics  are 
still  employed,  as  in  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 
In  France  they  are  still  more  employed  than 
elsewhere;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
tlie  French  call  nearly  all  kinds  of  distiDin; 
arrangements  alembics,  so  that  many  of  thi-ir 
so-called  alembics  are  very  ditl'ereut  from  the 
apparatus  here  described. 

ALFJTTEJO,  the  largest  province  of  PitHur:)!. 
bounded  by  Estremadura,  lieiru,  Sj»aiu,  Ai- 
ganre,  and  the  Atlantic  o<ean  ;  area,  9,416 
in.;  pop.  in  18r»8,  8:}2,'2:]7.  The  surface  on 
tile  E.  is  traversed  by  irregular  chains  and 
groups  of  hills,  which  in  the  western  aectke 
almost  entirely  disappear.  On  the  sontlioni 
border  the  Algarviaa  chain  rises  to  the  heijthl 
of  4.0(10  feet.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
(Tnadiaiia,  Tagus,  and  Sadao.  The  climate  on 
tiie  barren  plains  of  the  8.  and  W.  is  hot  and 
dry.  In  the  £.  it  is  more  salubrious  and  tiM 
soil  more  fertile,  yielding  good  crops  of  wht  at. 
hurley,  rice,  and  miuze.  The  vine  is  univer- 
sally coltiTated.  The  citron,  lemon,  figs,  and 
pomegranate  s  al>ound.  Attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  in  t 
few  places  there  are  manmactnrea  of  wooDea 
cloths  and  of  earthenware.  Alenitejo  in  <!!• 
vidud  into  the  three  districts  of  Portalegre, 
Evora,  and  B^a,  so  called  after  then*  chief 
towns.  Capital,  Evoni. 

ILEKfOM}  a  town  uf  France,  in  Normandy, 
ca)>ltal  of  the  department  of  Ome,  oo  the 
Sarthe,  IK,  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  Pari>;  pop.  in 
1866,  10,116.  It  has  a  considerable  inland 
trade,  and  is  known  for  the  famooa  lace,  wwf 

d\ilirifi>ii.  Tlie  fabrication  of  this  co.stlv  ar- 
ticle, however,  now  gives  employment  to  a 
comparatively  small  ntamber  of  fiunilics,  hi 
which  it  is  an  hereditary  occupation.  Tli--- 
trade  was  one  of  the  forced  productions  of 
Oolbert,  who  gave  a  monopoly  of  it  ftor  toi 
years,  and  a  bounty  from  the  crown.  The  in- 
habitants are  generally  engaged  in  makiBg 
muslin,  embroidery,  leather,  glass,  and  iron. 
Alengon  is  mostly  built  of  granite,  and  h&s>  a  ca- 
thedral, library,  musenm,  college,  theatre,  and 
annual  horse  races.  Its  counts  were  conspicu- 
ous in  the  history  of  Normandy  and  of  France 
from  the  10th  century.  In  1219  it  was  made 
an  apanage  of  the  French  crown,  with  lords 
of  the  royal  family;  and  in  the  loth  eentnry  it 
was  erected  into  a  royal  duchy.  The  se<  <'nd 
son  of  the  duke  de  Nemours,  bom  iu  it544, 
now  hears  the  title  of  duke  d'Alen^on. 

ALEL\VO.\,  Fnufais,  duke  of.    See  Anvof. 

ALEPPO  (  Arab.  JIaUh ;  anc.  Chalyhon, 
afterward  Jh  raa),  a  citj  of  K.  Syria,  capital  of 
a  Xorkiah  vilajret  of  the  seme  naase^  in  lat  86' 
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11' 3!..  Ion.  87**  10'  E.,  on  the  bordera  of  the 
Srm-Arahian  desert,  about  60  ra.  E.  of  Antioch 
and  70  m.  from  the  Me<iiterranean.  The  popala- 
tiuo.  furmerlv  estimated  at  upward  (^200,000f 
l  is  been  reduced  by  cartbiiiiakes,  and  now 
Lumbers  about  100,0U0,  iuc  ludint^  1(5,000  Chris- 
tiaa*  and  4,000  Jews;  the  rest  being  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Arab-^,  and  Turks.  The  city  is  en- 
(-()mpa:):jod  by  low  and  barren  hills  and  ir- 
rtimlar  moimdSi  intersected  by  fertile  ^-alleys. 
The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  projectinp  chalk 
rocks  is  relieved  by  gardens  along  the  rivulet 
Kihr  Kowaik,  plante<l  with  the  celebrated 
pi^uvhio  trees  and  abounding'  inexqaisitc  fruits 
a&d  dowers.    Includiutf  the  straggling  suburb, 
die  dremnferaaee  of  Aleppo  is  5  to  6  m.,  but 
the  city  proper  is  not  over  3  m.  in  circuit,  and 
it  is  shut  in  br  a  ruinoos  Saracenic  walL  Alep-  i 
pow  a  dtj  of  a  thorovghlj  oriental  type,  with 
fitcnsive  baxaarH,  nutncmnH  iiiiisiiiie<,  and  a 
popolatioa  remarkable  for  its  elegant  bearing.  I 
The  itraete  are  better  than  tboee  of  moet 
fMtern  cities,  though  many  of  them  are  arched  I 
over.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  Kubstoutially  i 
Whi,  irith  terraoes  for  evening  promenades. 
The  commerce,  though  oonriderabl y  le>v9  than 
formerlj,  is  still  active,  the  valae  of  the  imports 
ia  1M6,  cMedy  English,  being  $6,600,000,  and 
of  the  exports,  $2,700,000.  The  trade  in  Alep- 
po brocades  and  silks  has  declined  since  the  1 
mtrodnetion  of  Eoropean  silks.   The  principal 
exports  are  wool,  cotton,  pistachio  nuts,  oil.  co- 
rBsU,  &c.   Aleppo,  being  on  tlie  only  safe  route 
between  Srria  and  eastern  Asia,  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  Daniascos  and  Bagdad  caravans. 
—The  name  of  lialeb  is  traced  by  some  Arab 
philologists  of  the  14th  centnry  to  the  days  of 
-Ibrahara,  who,  according  to  this  tradition, 
-t  ipped  there  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  distribut- 
ifiij  milk  t«.»  the  poor  and  repeating  the  words 
il'rakim  mieb,  "  Abraham  has  milke<l.**  In  638 
Aleppo  was  taken  from  the  Byzantine  empire 
by  the  Arabs  and  made  the  seat  of  a  sultanate. 
It  was  reoonqnered  bj  John  Zimisces,  and 
fifterward  became  the  capital  of  the  Seljuk  | 
larks.   After  being  besieged  by  the  crusaders, 
dasolatod    by  the  followers  of  Timonr,  <»|)- 
pressed  l<y  the  Mamelukes  of  Eirypt,  and  de- 
Atroyed  Hcveral  times  by  earthquakes,  it  be- 
came, after  the  Turkish  eonquest  at  the  begin- 
ning; of  the  10th  century,  a  prosperous  city, 
and  the  seat  of  a  brancii  of  the  Levant  com- 
pany.   In  1850  it  was  the  scene  of  massacres 
'  f  Chri-itian'*.  and  of  revolts,  which  were  snp- 
TTcjv'sed  in  November  with  the  aid  of  Generals 
Item  and  Guyon,  then  in  Turkish  aervice. 
I'rcl.tte-*  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic,  Greek.  Ar- 
r  ieuiau,  and  Syriac  chnrches,  and  consuls  of  I 
ttie  principal  Obristlan  nationa,  reside  here. 
Tlu'  place  ha>i  been  often  visited  by  tIk-  jilii'^iu- 
and  the  cholera. — A  disease  of  the  skin  called  i 
the  Aleppo  button  (Arab,  hehbet),  or  boil,  ai- 
tsi^ks  nuHt  of  the  residents,  atxl  is  uttribnted  ' 
i'>  the  unwholesome  water.   The  natives  gen- 
erally hare  it  in  infrnojr,  and  ohiellj  in  the 
&oe.    The  eroptioa  niaJcea  ita  appearanoe  in 
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the  form  of  a  «duJ1,  hard,  red  tubercle,  increas- 
ing in  size  after  several  weeks,  discharging  pns, 
and  eventually  forming  a  scab,  which  on  dis- 
appearing leaves  an  indelible  mark.  Dogs  and 
cats  are  commonly  attacke<l  by  it  in  tlx.'  iiohc. 
Strangers  are  attacked  sometimes  soon  alti-r 
their  arrival,  sometimes  not  until  years  after 
their  departure.  The  malady,  which  u«iuully 
lasts  a  year.  |)revails  all  along  the  ai\juceut 
rivers,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Eophratea, 
as  far  as  Bafrdail. 

ALBUIKlI  (formerly  JJnicprorxk  ),  a  town  in 
8.  Rnsala,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  on 
an  arm  of  the  Dnieper,  o  ni.  s.  E.  ut  Kherson; 
pop.  in  1870,  8,484,  and  rapidly  increfising. 

AUSIA,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Mandnbii, 
in  Celtic  Gaul,  renowned  for  \t<  sici^o  by  Cjpsar 
in  52  B.  C.  It  was  a  very  old  town,  built  on  a 
high  hill,  washed  by  the  Lntosa  and  Osera  (be- 
lieved to  be  tlie  Oze  and  Ozeraino,  in  C6te  d'Or), 
near  the  sources  of  the  bequana  (Seine).  Its 
fall,  and  the  enrrender  of  Yeroingetoriz,  who 
defended  it.  decided  the  subjupntion  of  Gaul. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Cffisor,  but  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  became  a  very  consider* 
able  city  under  the  Romans.  It  was  ruined  by 
the  Normans  in  the  9th  century.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  (Mont  Anzds)  now  stands  the  vil- 
lage of  Alise  Ste.  Reine,  6  in.  S.  of  Montbard. — 
M.  Delacroix,  an  architect  of  Besancon,  called 
attention  in  18S6  to  the  Tillage  of  Audae,  near 
Ornans,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  aa  the 
site  of  the  battlefield  of  Alesia.  Excavationa 
were  made  at  Alaise  and  at  Alise,  at  the  latter 
place  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III.,  and 
archaeological  evidence  was  produced  in  su|)- 
port  of  the  two  localities,  that  respecting  Aliso 
Ste.  Keine  being  regarded  as  conclusive  in 
favor  of  this  site  by  F.  de  Sauley  and  other 
competent  persons  who  conducted  the  re- 
seuchea  there  in  1861.  Uany  wo i  k>  have  been 
written  on  this  controversy.  The  most  impor- 
tant puldications  in  behalf  of  Alaise  are  four 
by  J.  £.  J.  Quicherat  (Paris,  18.-)7-'02);  in 
favor  of  Alise,  by  Rossigiiol  (Dijon,  1856),  the 
duke  d'Aumale  (Paris,  1858j,  and  F.  de  Sauley 
( 1 862).  The  academy  of  inaoriptions  and  bellea- 
lettres  conferre<l  a  prize  upon  Rossigiiol's  es- 
say. In  18(12  M.  Gravot  published  his  oninion 
that  the  battle  of  Aleda  was  fought  neither  at 
Alise  Ste.  Keine  nor  at  Alaise,  but  at  Allse- 
Izernore,  in  thedepartment  of  Ain. 

llBBAHBlBHir,  €reger7,  a  Roumanian  poet, 
bom  at  Tergovist.  Wallachia,  nluuit  1812. 
After  a  short  service  in  the  anny,  he  became 
conspicuous  aa  a  liberal  poKtician,  and  was 
banishetl  to  a  monastery  for  publishing  satires 
and  fables  reflecting  upon  the  government.  In 
1869  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister  of 
finance.  A  second  edition  of  his  most  impor- 
tant work,  entitled  "Reminiscences,  Impres- 
sions, Letters,  and  Fables,"  waa  published  at 
Bucharest  in  1863. 

ALE86ANDR1,  Basil,  a  Roumanian  poet  of  Ve- 
netian origin.  IXNm  in  VoMavia  in  1821.  Ho 
waa  edneatea  at  Jaasy  and  Paris,  Jdned  the 
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mrty  nf  youiip  Rtinmaniu,  nnil  prndiice*!  hah 
uds  and  |*luyii  which  are  popular  in  Moldo- 
Wallacliiii.  priiicipul  works  have  l)wn 

publigbed  ut  JtisHV,  Kiu  iiar('!>t,  and  I'arii4(lK52 
-'C3).  After  the  <loath  of  hi!«  father  he  eman- 
cipated all  IiIh  K'tis  and  !iit>  example  wan  ful- 
lowi-d  by  nearly  I.(MH»  other  Kerf-holdern  jire- 
viuus  to  tiie  art  uf  treiieral  emanripation  |ir»- 
mulffated  by  Prince  Grejrory  (Jhika.  In  1H."»'J 
-'60  he  was  tninii«ter  of  forei(^n  ntfairs.  lie 
piililihhed  in  French  a  collection  of  Jialludr*  tt 
ehanU  pnpuhiires     In  RoumanU[Va,r\n,  IHo'i). 

iLfXNA.>DBIA.  I.  A  \.  W.  pmvinco  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont^  embrucin);  the  former  duchy  of 
Montterrat;  area,  l,».'i2  ft«).  m. ;  p«)p.  in  1872, 
CS3,47:5.  It  is  trax'crsed  E.  and  W.  by  the  Turin 
nnd  .Stradella,  and  N.  and  S.  by  tho  Genoa  and 
La^jo  Magpore  railroad.  The  principiU  rivers 
flowing  throufrh  it  are  tho  Tanoro,  Bonuida, 


nnd  Scrivin.  Anion);  the  chief  product*  are 
maize,  wine,  filk,  madder,  nnd  tinx.  The  ea.*t- 
em  ]>art  is  an  extenfiive,  fertile  plain;  tiie 
centre  cons^ists  partly  of  barren  hills,  nnd  partlj 
of  excellent  table  land ;  the  western  jMjrticm 
is  hilly,  nnd  j>rodnce»  the  liert  wine  of  Pied- 
mont. It  is  dividetl  into  the  district*  of 
Tnrtona,  AlesNandria,  Afti,  Ca»ule,  Acaiti, 
and  Novi.  II.  A  fortified  city  iltul.  Ala- 
Mndria  della  I'lifflui,  of  the  Htraw,  from  its 
liounes  huvinf;  oripnally  been  thatched t.  capi- 
tal of  the  above  province,  near  the  confloenw 
(if  tlie  Bonuida  and  Tanoro,  a  few  mile*  from 
the  Po,  and  4(i  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Turin;  pop.  io 
1872,  including  suburbs,  ■%7,070.  It  wasfounded 
in  1 108  by  the  Lombard  leajcne,  oa  a  bulwark 
atrainst  the  German  emperors,  and  in  modern 
times  ognin  received  sitniificonce  as  a  naticDal 
Italian  fortress  against  Austria.     Though  up 


to  the  bcjrinning  of  tliis  century  iti  defences 
were  in<Iilt'trent,  the  French  in  vain  besietfed 
it  in  lii'i7,  nnd  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  in  17<l7 
only  t<Mjk  it  after  a  protracted  defence.  Na- 
poleon I.  htrengthened  it,  nHer  the  annexation 
of  Pie^ltnont  to  France,  with  ca-semated  bat- 
teries for  the  defence  of  the  ditch,  great  addi- 
tions to  the  citadel,  nnd  a  bridge-heail  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bonuida.  It  is  now  the 
strongi'st  fortified  city  of  Italy,  after  Verona. 
During  the  war  of  lft48-"()  it  was  the  prin- 
ci|>al  ars<-nal  of  the  Italians,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Novara  it  was  temporarily  iK'cupie<l 
by  an  .Austrian  force  during  the  truce.  It  wjis 
the  hoadipiarters  of  Napoleon  III.  nnd  Victor 
Emanuel  in  the  cam{>aign  of  lS.'t*J.  The  city 
has  a  c«>llege,  a  theological  seminary,  aliout  20 
churchea,  including  a  cathe<lral,  an  academy 
of  Kcieucu  and  arts,  several  palaces,  and  manu- 


factories of  linen,  silks,  cloths.  an<l  wax  cai»- 
dles.    It  is  an  important  railwnv  o<-ntre. 

ALEITIl.^  ISLA.NDS,  a  chain 'of  islands  fA- 
uated  between  Alai^ka  nnd  Kamtchntka.  aD>. 
separating  Behrine  sea  from  the  North  Parili'- 
iH'ean,  between  lat.  -M"  an<I  50'  N.,  acd  fc*. 
10:$"  and  ISh"  W.  The  origin  of  the  nameb 
unknown,  but  i-*  l»elieve<l  to  l>e  Ku!<.Man.  Al- 
though the  Aleutian  chain  is  usually  refanM 
as  co-extensive  with  the  Catharine  archipel- 
ago, an  appellation  applied  to  all  the  islands  t>( 
this  region  in  honor  of  Catharine  II.  of  Hiis>4:i, 
some  geogra|dters  do  not  include  in  it  Behns£ 
island  and  t'opiK'r  island,  near  the  A^iaDc 
coast.  These  are  known  as  the  Komandi-rski 
or  Commander's  islands,  and  are  8ituate«I  io 
about  Ion.  W.;  the  Russian  explorer 

Bebring  died  upon  that  which  bears  his  name. 
Omitting  them,  the  Aleutian  ij»Iands  consist  o( 
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f.mrproups  aa  follmvs:  1.  t!ie  Nearer  (liluh- 
ni)  or  Sasignan  Ulundit,  5  in  ntiiubcT,  whiohBtt 
W,  of  tbe  imh  pMaM  of  W.  luiuitude.  and 
dwimthflir  Dame  from  titcir  proxiinlty  to  Kam- 
tehatka;  2,  the  Rat  (Kriin)  islandis  of  which 
there  are  13,  tiituated  between  Ion.  186°  and 
ltK»°  W. ;  3,  the  Andreanovuki  group,  extend- 
ins  fr.>rn  Inn.  180°  to  172°  W.,  und  containinj^ 
:)  I  iM.iij'l-i,  on  one  of  whirli,  (iori-lui  (Burnt) 
yond,  i:«  a  mountuin  s.ooO  fevt  in  height; 
and  4,  the  Fox  (Li^it  island^  ntniibc'rinj?  31, 
Iring  between  Ion.  172"  W.  and  the  shore  of 
tke  American  continent,  and  including  Uniniak 
Mid  Unalaslika.  The  entire  area  of  the  iiUnda 
la  ^Ml  goog.  M}.  m.  Dall  eatimatea  tha  native 
fBflation  at  1,600,  thoogh  At  pfoMdjr  waa 
•at  laaa  than  10,000  wmo  tbe  Rimiaiia  flrat 
aeeiialad  tbe  country.  The  hulf-breeds  and 
reslaent  Rnaalans  do  nut  exceed  3U0  in  nunibc-r. 
riiiiMiik:  is  the  largest  island  of  the  rluiin  uud 
tiiciiKot  inountiunuuH.  Unulu-slika  contains  the 
(freate-t  nuiuber  of  inhabitants  and  the  linesl 
liind  for  ajrricultural  pnrposts,  and  iiIm)  po»- 
the  best  anchorage  and  principal  port, 
flioiink  or  Captain's  Harbor.  Truces  of  tlio 
aaliimof  aoblanaiiean  igneous  forces  are  nearly 
emTwhere  •ppavanti  mid  the  wiiole  arcbipef- 
a|D  b  belieTad  to  be  tbe  raanlt  of  voloanio  np- 
beaval.  Hot  springs  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Of  the  nninerotts  mountain**,  several 
are  upward  of  o.CHJO  ft.  hiirh,  and  many  are 
volcaniK-H,  some  of  whicli  shuw  sli;rht  sirens  of 
activity.  A  rollinp  <  .  untry,  u  iili  iiiU.-t  of  mod- 
erate elevation,  intervenes  hetwuii  tlic  moun- 
taias  and  tlie  cou.it,,  whidi  on  in>wt  of  tlie 
^T*!""*"  iii  abrupt  and  acces^ble  from  tlic  Bea  at 

SMirativelj  few  points    The  8oil  in  many 
ia  fertilcL  and  prodooes  tuniipB,  oar- 
^fataidpi^  ana  eabbagea  «f  ftir  qoaUty,  as 
aaaftw  potaloea.  Tbara  fanoMafc  lax- 
viaat  growdi  of  wild  grass  saltable  for  cattle, 

of  vhieh,  bowerer,  very  few  are  ke]>f,  owin:,' 
to  the  diflScolty  of  honsini;  tlietn  in  winter 
from  the  scarcity  of  wood  for  Imilding  pur- 
[lo-if^.  Tho  iiilundH  are  entirely  destitute  of 
limber.  Tlie  climate  i.s  inoi.st  and  eijuuble, 
with  an  average  annual  temperature  of  from 
W  to  it)".  Tbe  Aleuts  reaemble  the  North 
American  In«lian8  in  eolor  and  other  resvpects, 
but  are  vuriouely  regarded  as  of  American  and 
Ariatworigin.  Anaetiveandfivmarljraoheer- 
fid  race,  tbair  ebaraetar  baa  aoooind  a  degree 
of  8onibrene«8  from  the  forced  adoption  of 
BoBsian  manners,  customs,  and  religion.  Their 
principal  occupation!*  are  hunting  and  fl^llin(r. 
— ^The  Aleutian  inlands  were  di>'covcre<l  by 
IkdmufT  ill  1741,  and  8ubae(4Ucntly  in  the  Hiine 
century  were  acipiired  and  occupieil  by  Hu.-isia, 
together  with  her  |>osaet«dons  on  the  American 
nainland.  In  1867  they  were  transferred  with 
tbe  latter  to  tbe  United  State^  and  now  fbrm 
•  jnpartof  tbe  territory  of  AUska. 
'  JIOTin  a  fiab  of  tho  genns  alom  (A. 
llWiiiiiia,  Latrabe)|.  alaoealled  spring  herring, 
mid  ill  tba  Britiio  jworinoes  gasperean,  or 
AmaiieaB  dawifik  tt  appean  m  grant  nmn- 
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ibeta  in  Chesapeake  bay  from  tho  south  in 
Mardi,  on  the  New  York  and  Now  England 
.  opasts  with  the  shad  in  April,  and  ia  tbe  Biit- 
hih  provinces  abont  May  1.  like  tbe  shad,  it 

!  ascenda  the  northern  riven  to  deposit  ita 
I  spawn.  In  the  bay  of  Fundy  the  alewife  is 
abundant;  in  the  jrnlf  of  St.  Liwrence  it  i>i  Ic-is 
common,  and  of  sumller  j^ize  ;  the  bay  of  Miru- 
michi  ai>i«'iir.-i  to  hv  it- i  xtrenie  northern  limit. 
It  asceiuls  river:*  i^'enerally  to  the  head  of  the 
'  tide,  and  returns  to  the  sea  in  July.  The 
fishery  is  pros^-uted  with  small  meshed  seines 
drawn  across  the  straama,  and  so  snccessfnlly 
that  hardly  a  fiab  escapea;  the  fishhig  ksta 
abont  alz  weeks,  oonunenofaig  as  soon  aa  tba 
riven  are  dear  of  ieab  It  prefers  a  aQA,nuiddr 
bottom,  and  torbtd  water,  and  its  ftvontefbod 
is  shrimps  and  the  shad  worm.  The  length  of 
the  alewife  is  4  to  12  inches  ;  the  body  is  com- 
jircssed ;  the  head  small,  with  (ruldeu  gill 
covers;  tho  eyes  lurjre,  with  silvery  iris  and 
black  I'Hpil ;  the  mouth  very  larj,'e.  the  lower 
jaw  gli;:iitly  tlie  longer,  and  tho  upper  jaw 
deeply  notched  in  its  centre.  The  color  on  tba 
book  is  bluish  purple ;  the  sides  are  light  «0|H 
per  odor,  baoeath  rilvery ;  on  the  sidea  are  4, 
5,  or  ev«  more  indistinet  graeniah  linea  paw- 
ing from  tbe  bead  to  tbe  tdl ;  ^nat  behind  tha 
nppor  angle  of  tbe  gill  cover  is  a  deep  Uaok 
sjiot.  Tlie  scales  on  the  body  are  very  large, 
;ind  deciduous ;  the  entire  alxloniinat  eili.'e  i.s 
sirruted  by  strong  bony  .opines  largest  between 
J  the  voutrjilrt  and  the  vent;  the  dor.sal  tin  is 
siiifrle,  and  the  tail  is  deeply  notched.  Though 
thin,  dry,  and  inferior  to  tlio  herring" and  tho 
1  shad,  the  alewife  is  a  valuable  fi.<h.  For  home 
consumption,  alewivcs  are  salted  and  smoked, 
like  herring.  Tbe  fishery  in  the  British  prov- 
ineea  la  varaaUei. 

AIEUHDBU  L  A  N.  W.  eoonty  of  Hbrth 
Carolina,  bounded  8.  by  the  Catawba  riv«r; 
area,  3<W  si],  m. ;  pop.  in  1870.  (!,N(5S,  of  whom 
till  Were  colored.  The  staple  products*  are 
wheat,  corn,  uini  cits.  There  are  IH  churche.s, 
and  20  niuiintactories.  ('a|iital.  Tayiorsville. 
II.  A  S.  county  of  Illinois,  at  the  conthience 
I  of  the  Ohio  and  MisMssippi  rivers,  the  latter 
I  forming  iu  S.  and  S.  W.  boundary  and  sqiarat- 
;  ing  it  Irorn  Miaaoori;  area,  245  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1H70,  10,664.  The  feoe  of  the  county  u 
low  and  levaL  and  in  aomo  pnrta  liable  to  in- 
undation, and  the  soU  k  ikrale.  Tbe  ataple 
products  are  com  and  wheat.  Tlie  southern 
terminus  of  the  Illinois  Central  ruilrwid  ia  at 
Cairo  in  this  county.    Caiiital,  Thebes, 

1LE1A.\UUI,  8umame<l  tlie  Great,  son  of  Phil- 
ip of  Macedon  and  of  (Jlympios  of  Epini-,  In  in 
I  in  8ot)  ii.  v.,  died  in  ^2:1.  His  first  tutor  was 
a  Greclw,  l.ysimachus,  and  tlie  first  thing  which 
he  learned  was  the  Illa«i.  At  the  age  of  13  ho 
received  Airtlier  instruction  from  Aristotle,  and 
enjoyed  this  teaching  for  three  years,  being 
Uien  warmly  attached  to  the  philosopher. 
During  Ua  ntiiar'a  lifetime  be  shared  in  his 
ware,  and  In  tho  govenuiaat  of  tho  kingdom, 
anrlj  abowing  a  atroog  will  and  aa  imperiooa 
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temper.  By  h'w  hravoTj  lie  tlecidcsl  the  \snmc 
of  trio  battle  of  Cliroronea  (338),  which  made 
Philip  the  master  of  Greece.  Ho  n*condcd  the 
tlirono  at  the  ofse  of  20,  on  tho  owuiwiination 
of  his  father,  and  put  to  death  aoveral  of  tho 
guilty,  aa  well  as  many  relations  of  his  father's  I 
Moond  wife,  and  soon  afterward  Philip's  infant 
son.  At  the  head  of  an  army  he  at  once  en-  { 
tered  Greece,  strengthened  the  snhmisaion  of  [ 
tho  Greek  republics,  and  at  a  general  (irccian  | 
a^iierably  at  Corinth  was  made  commander-in-  [ 
chief,  witii  full  powers  on  land  and  sea  to  pros- 
ecute tlic  war  against  Persia.  In  tho  follow- 
ing »i>ring  (335),  in  an  orroed  excursion  against 
various  tribes  of  Thracians  and  others  north 
of  Macedonia,  he  crossed  tho  DanuLo  without 
a  bridge  and  in  the  faco  of  an  enemy.  During 
this  campaign  rumors  of  his  death  aroso  in 
Greece.  Demosthenes,  in  Athens,  and  tho 
patriots  of  other  Greek  cities,  and  above  all 
the  Thebans,  considered  this  to  bo  a  propitious 
moment  to  emancipate  liellas  from  Macedonian 
domination.  The  Thebans  rose  in  arms.  Alex- 
ander returned  with  his  army  in  1 3  days  from 
beyond  tho  north  of  Macedonia  to  H<potia, 
AAer  a  murderous  assault  ho  razed  TIioIhss  to 
the  ground,  leaving  only  tho  house  of  Pindar 
standing,  and  sparing  only  the  descendants  of 
the  poet  from  slavery  or  massacre.  This  blow 
crushed  the  aspirations  of  the  (>recks  for  free- 
dom.— Alexander  now  completed  his  prepara- 
tion?* for  tl»e  invasion  of  Asia.  In  March  or 
April,  834,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  from 
8e4*tos  to  Abydos,  with  a  force  of  SO.OWJ  foot 
and  4,500  horse.  This  army  was  composed  in 
great  |mrt  of  Macedonians,  with  Macedonian 
commamlcrs.  At  Ilium  (Troy)  ho  performe<i 
various  rites  and  «icritices  in  honor  of  the 
ancient  heroo-H,  a  manifestation  of  that  le- 
gendary sympathy  which  formed  the  only  real 
relation  between  him  and  tbe  Greeks.  A 
Persian  army  defended  the  paxsuge  of  the 
Granicus.  Alexander  wa.s  the  first  to  enter 
tho  river  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  fought  fore- 
most with  great  personal  courage,  and  won  a 
decisive  victory.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  submitted  to  hint,  and  the  few  cities  that 
attempted  to  resist,  among  them  Urdicamassius, 
were  taken  by  storm.  At  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  ho 
was  seizetl  with  a  violent  fever,  aHer  bathing 
in  the  chUly  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  and  owed  his 
recovery  to  tho  skill  of  his  physician,  Philip.  ! 
The  king  of  Persia,  Darius  III.,  commanding  id 
person  un  army  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
men,  met  him  in  a  valley  near  lasus,  and  ono 
of  the  most  important  and  decisive  battles  re- 
corded in  history  was  fought  there  (333).  Da- 
rins  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and 
tho  loss  of  his  camp  and  treasures ;  while  his 
mother,  his  wife  Statira,  celebrated  as  tho 
handsomest  woman  in  A.«ia,  his  infant  son  and  1 
two  daughters,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  j 
by  whom  tliev  were  treated  with  unexpected 
magnanimity.  Syria  and  I'hccnicia  submitted, 
with  tho  exception  of  Tyro,  which  was  taken 
after  an  arduous  siogo  of  seven  tQonlhs.  Alex- 


ander was  twico  obliged  to  construct  a  mole 
more  than  200  feet  wide  across  the  half-mile 
channel  l>etwcen  tho  mainland  and  the  i$Ji-t 
on  which  Tyro  wa-s  situated.  At  tho  final 
storm  tho  carnage  was  terrible,  and  2,000  of 
the  defenders  were  hung  on  the  walls,  30,WW 
inhabitants  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  ancient 
and  free-spirited  population  wholly  extirpated. 
— Ale.xander  now  marched  toward  Egypt.  0( 
tho  cities  of  Palcstin<>,  only  Gaza,  coniniandcil 
by  Batia,  a  eunnch,  re^istwl  him.  The  town 
had  hitherto  been  tlioiiglit  impregnable,  but 
Alexander  surroundc<l  it  with  artificial  mound* 
equal  in  elevation  to  tho  hill  on  which  tlie 
stronghold  was  situates],  and,  after  havinjz  hetn 
beaten  off  in  several  attacks,  in  one  of  irliirh 
he  was  severely  wounded,  took  the  city,  and 
slaughtered  nearly  the  whole  population  CiSi). 
Batia,  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken prii^oner. 
Tho  infuriated  %ictor  ordered  Ids  feet  to  bo 
bored,  and  his  living  body  to  be  attaclied  to  t 
chariot,  which  he  drove  himself  in  full  sjKeJ 
through  the  streets.  Thus  lie  copied  the  i;n>o- 
minious  treatment  which,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, was  inflicted  by  Achilles,  from  whom  be 
claimed  descent,  on  the  dead  body  of  Hector. 
Egypt  submitted  without  otl'cring  the  slightest 
resistance.  Alexander  founded  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  and  marched  through  the  desert 
into  Libya  to  the  tempio  of  Jnpiter  Ammoa 
(331).  The  priest  addressed  him  as  the  son  of 
the  god,  and  the  conqueror  henceforth  asMuned 
such  to  be  his  parentage,  to  tho  great  dis«ati>- 
faction  of  his  Macedonian  army  and  compan- 
ions. He  was  now  ma^cr  of  the  whole  oasteni 
Mediterranean  coast,  and  of  all  the  iNlands,  and 
retumiHl  to  Asia  in  search  of  Dariua,  who  ir»» 
Io!it  in  the  immense  dominions  which  still  r«- 
maine<l  to  him.  Alexander  crot««d  tho  Euiihrutet 
and  Tigris,  and  in  tlie  plains  of  Gaugiuuela,  near 
Arliela,  in  Assyria,  reached  the  Persian  arrot. 
made  up  of  the  contingents  from  the  Caiipiui 
sea,  the  rivers  Oxus  and  I^du^  the  IVrsisii 
gulf,  and  the  Red  sea.  It  is  said  that  this  anor 
numbere»l  1,000,000  infantry.  4t»,0tK)  cavalry, 
200  chariot*  armed  with  fn  ythes,  and  ] 5  ele- 
phants, which  then  made  their  first  appearance 
on  a  field  of  battle  beyond  their  native  ctmntrii. 
Alexander  commanded  40,000  foot  and  7.1<W) 
horse.  The  battle  was  severely  contosttnl,  bat  at 
la-tt  tho  Persians  were  utterly  routed  (October, 
331).  The  Persian  empire  was  destroyed.  Its 
two  capitals,  Babylon  and  Susa,  surrendered, 
with  immense  treasures.  From  Suaa  Alexander 
marched  into  Persia  proper,  the  cradle  of  th« 
earlier  Peruan  concjuerors,  overpowering  va- 
rious barbarian  mountain  tribes  on  the  manb. 
Persepolis  and  Posargada  fell  into  his  hand*, 
with  treasures  surpattsing  those  of  Babylon  and 
Susa.  Ho  set  fire  to  Persepolis;  tho  male 
inhabitants  woro  slain,  and  tlie  females  dragged 
into  servitude.  Next  ho  continued  the  con- 
(juest  of  die  eastern  part  of  the  Persian  empin', 
lollowing  Darius  into  Media,  Ilyrcanta.  and 
Parthia,  where  the  fugitive  king  was  raunltr- 
ed  by  his  revolted  satraps  (330).  Alci-nndtr 
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ordered  the  Ixxly  to  1>0  ImruKl  with  rcpnl  pomp 
in  the  royal  s4?jiuK'hr*-s  of  I'tT-is.  I'tirMiini;  the 
mitraps,  lie  i-ntm-il  Ar'ui,  in  tho  r*>:ii>n  (idjoin- 
iDg  the  nioileru  Herat.  Tlirnrf  lie  iimr<-lK'<l 
into  Dranfrianii,  tlu«  nimlern  Seio»tiui.  While 
at  the  cliief  town  of  this  province,  i>n  tlie  [ilea 
of  tt  conspirney  n^iiinst  hi*  life  <liscovere<l 
nmon^  those  nourest  his  porcon,  lie  condetnnetl 
to  death  rhiliitim,  one  of  his  lir*t  lienerals  iirnl 
son  of  Pnnnonio,  his  hest  cnjdnin,  and  the 
Coiii|mnion  in  arms  of  liis  father  I'hilip;  nmi 
after  tliis  he  ordered  tlie  inunler  of  I'annenin 
himself.  He  had  miw  hecoiiie  very  iiiteiiiperute, 
an<l,  full  of  tiiispieion,  opened  the  letters  of  his 
othcers  ami  soldiers  to  tiieir  relations  in  Eiiro|K'. 
He  reduced  Araeho^in  and  the  rani|ratiiisu-'  rv- 
pion  (modem  Aful«anistani,  foinidiiijr  vnrinus 
cities  of  (ireeks  and  Maeedi>niuris.  Then  he 
overran  Ihwtria  (H'J'.M,  cros^eil  the  <)xiis, 
marched  thnuiuli  Sipliansi,  eiiierin;;  the  prin- 
cipal city  Mura<'aiMhu  now  Saioareand,  and 
rcai-hed  the  river  .laxiirtes  (Sir  Dariat,  whieh 
he  thoiii^ht  was  the  Tatmis  iI>on),  then  con- 
sidered to  be  llie  lioiindury  hetxveen  Knr<»pe 
and  Asia.  On  its  Imnks  he  fitundi'<l  a  city 
named  Alexandria,  as  a  fortress  acainst  the  no- 
madic Scythians,  in  whiiM'  pnrsiiit  he  reached 
the  present  khanate  of  Kli<ikiin<l.  TImk  was 
the  utmost  limit  of  Aiexiindi'r'<  northern  ]>ro- 
pres*.  I'urin;:  hi-^  stay  at  Sarii;irc«tid,  on  his 
return,  in  a  ilrunken  or^ry.  hv  killed  with  hi* 
own  hand  hi-  ceneriil  ami  friend  Clifiis,  wlio 
had  saved  lii-i  life  at  the  h.ittle  of  the  (Iranicus, 
and  now  vcnture<l  to  rehiike  him  for  liis  ovcr- 
lieiirinp  pride  and  infiitiiuted  heliel'in  his  di- 
vine oripin.  After  this  Moody  deed,  the  mur- 
derer. seize<l  witli  renior-e,  passiri  three  days 
without  food  and  drink.  In  Hactra  (HalkhK 
the  capit.'d  of  Mactria,  he  cclehricted  in  ll'27  iin 
orientid  marriace  hetween  hiin-clf  and  his 
captive  Hoxana,  and  in  the  festivities  of  this 
ceremony  <lem:in<le<l  jimstration  and  worship 
from  the  (Jreeks  as  well  as  the  .\si.itics.  Some 
(!reek  jdiilosoplicrs.  Anaxarchus  amonp  them, 
led  the  way  in  this  depradation;  hut  Callis- 
thenes,  the  friend  and  eorres]>oiiih-iit  of  Aris- 
totle, op]>osin2  it.  w  iis  falsely  accuaed  of  a  con- 
spiracy. torturtHl.  rin<l  put  to  denth.  From 
Bactra  Alexiiiider  marched  southward,  recross- 
inp  the  l*aro[ian«isus,  or  eastern  t'aiieasu-i,  now 
known  ns  the  Hindoo  Koosli.  nnd  went  into 
Cah<M>l.  rlesccndinp  Mlonirthe  rit'lit  hank  of  the 
Indus,  ami  rediK-ini;  various  niountiiin  (rihes 
on  the  «ay.  He  crosserl  the  Indus  at  or  ne;ir 
Attoek,  a  ]»assa;:e  now  inu.-li  u~ed.  and  entered 
Taxihi.  M  hose  prince.  Taxiles,  at  on^  e  siil>mit- 
ted,  hei'omini;  a  trii>utary  ally,  and  furnisliinp 
a  continpent  to  the  .Macedonian  army,  (ht  the 
further  -iile  of  the  llydaspe-i  i.lJiyluni,  in  the 
rnnjauh).  henietthe  Iii<lian  prince  I'orux.  with 
a  formidahle  force,  which  he  defeated,  lakinir 
iNirus  prisoner.  The  latter,  li-iwever.  had  his 
possessions  restori'd  atiil  liecjttne  all  ally  and 
friend  of  .Mex.niider.  .\fter  coni|iieritiir  various 
Indi.'in  princes  ami  n.itious.  .\h-\;inder  passed 
the  river  Ace?inc.s  H  lu-nuuhj,  and  ad\ancin{^ 


'  across  tlie  Pui^janb  to  tlie  river  Hydraote* 
(I'aveei,  demolished  the  city  of  SanKaljupul- 
ttnj;  to  death  17,000  persons,  and  nialinf 
7o.o(K)  captives  from  varions  free  Indian triWi 
Thence  he  marched  to  the  river  Ilypha.sit.(.SDt- 
lej).     Here  the  Macedonians  of  the  vmr, 
averse  to  plunpinp  further  into  unknown  d«»- 
erts,  n'fiised  to  cross  the  river,  and  Alexnixier 
pavo  the  order  to  return.    To  mark  the  limil 
of  hi*  eastw.ird  proprcss,  he  erected  12  altars 
of  extraordinary  height  on  the  W.  hank  of  the 
Hypha.sis.     Late  in  the  antumn  of  327  he  em- 
hurked  with  a  part  of  his  army  on  the  Hydas- 
]>eH,  and  sailed  down  to  the  Indus  which  he 
des<-ended  to  its  month,  disemborkinp  per- 
petually to  attack,  suhdne,  and  slauphter  lie 
trihcH  near  the  shore.    He  reache<l  the  Indiia 
I  ocean  in  the  summer  of  326.    Nearchns,  Lis 
admiral,  took  the  fleet  from  the  mouth  of  tlx 
Imlu*  round  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Tifjt*. 
while  Alexan<ler  himself  marched  wertwanl 
ttlonp  the  shores  of  the  pulf,  then  throupli  lb* 
desert  of  (ie<lro8ia  (Ueloochistan)  to  the  city  of 
Pura  (Bahnpoora).    In  this  march  the  scJdieTK 
sutlVred  nmcli  from  thirst  and  hunper.  To 
compensate  for  this,  nnd  in  imitation  of  ik 
festivals  of  Bacchus,  Alexander  and  his  ann.t 
marched  seven  days  in  drunken  hacchanaliali 
procession  thronph  Carmnnia  (Kennani,  to- 
terinp  Persis,  and  finallr,  in  the  bepinnioji  of 
I  ^2.1.  reachinp  Susa.     llcre  he  atloptisl  tlie 
I  Persian  <'ostumo  and  ceremonial,  madeaconofh. 
I  Ihipoas,  his  favorite,  and  contracted  two  addi- 
I  tional  .Asiatic  marriapes.    He  »>aile<l  dowTi  th* 
I  river  Pa.sitipria  (Karun)  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
'  anil,  anxious  for  naval  plory,  j)rojecteil  the  cir- 
ciimnavipation  ond  conquest  of  Arahia.  .^n 
iiiiiiiense  tleet  was  hnilt  in  the  Phtenician  pprt.\ 
taken  to  jiieeea,  and  conveye<l  to  Bahylixu 
«  hich  w.'is  tnmsformed  into  a  harbor  for  ibe 
purpose.     At  this  time  he  received  i-inba*** 
troui  nil  the  nations  around  the  Mediterr-meaOi, 
inchidin:,'  the  Romans,  IlwrianH,  and  UaaK 
HaviriL'  entered  Babylon  in  324,  he  spent  eet- 
eral    day.n    in  surveying    the  surronndi^g 
marshes,  where  he  contracted  the  perm*  of  a 
I  violent  fever.    This  malady  was  developed 
and  heiphtencd  by  his  daily  ^evelrie^  and  final- 
ly put  an  end  to  his  life  after  a  reipn  of  \i 
years  and  H  months.    He  appointed  no  sncre*- 
sor.  but  before  his  death  pave  hi.s  rinp  to  Per- 
<liceas.  Shortly  afterwanl  Roxanapavehirtbto 
a  -son,  .\lexander  uEpns,  who  was  put  todestl 
with  his  mother  by  Cawwnder  in  Sll,  while 
the  coni|iier(ir'B  preat  empire  was  divided  hv 
his  peiierals. — Alexander's  reipn  forms  one  «'f 
llie  |iivo(*  of  the  world's  history.    By  it  .Vm 
and  tlie  East  were  interwoven  with  Europe  auJ 
I  tJreecc.  while  the  free  (ireek  communities »«* 
I  iTUshod  an<l  democratic  propress  and  hl«rtT 
'  entombed.    His  generalship,  his  knowledp*  « 
comniMnd.  lii>  strategic  combinations,  hi;*  far- 
rca<-hinp  plans,  his  foresipht  and  fertility  in  dif- 
tii  ulties,  his  rapidity  of  movement,  are  aJinc*' 
'  without  a  iiarallel  in  history,  w  hen  we  consider 
,  the  time,  the  regions  where  he  acted,  and  tlie 
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mi  his  "(uiiniino  tenipernnient.  nothing  was 
eter  omitted  in  the  w  ay  of  sy^iternatic  military 
piecaation.  Nor  is  hi.s  life  devoid  of  other 
trait*  of  ^Tcatnes^.  The  acquisition  of  nniver- 
sil  dominion  was  the  ina8t«r  passion  of  his 
BooI.  He  had  no  attachment  for  any  special 
nationality,  but  looked  on  all  mankind  as  on  a 
reftlm  to  be  cunqaered  and  ruled.  His  OOD- 
^Mili  earned  an  unmeiue  dlfflMiom  of  HeBti^ 
cnltnre,  and  inflnenoed  forages  the  OOObditiaxi 
of  western  Asia  and  of  Egypt. 

JimVDEI,  the  name  of  eight  popes.  I. 
MM^aRoninn  by  iMrtli.  ar(V)rdin;r  to  ecclesias- 
tied  tradition,  governed  tho  church  from  108 
to  119^  and  was  beheaded  hf  order  of  the  em- 
jKTor  Hadrian.  A  beautiful  cliun  li  }ki-i  been 
erected  over  bis  tomb.  II.  AaseisM  Jfautagle, 
bora  faa  IGIan,  was  bishop  of  Lnoea,  beenne 
pope  through  the  influence  of  Hildebrand  (af- 
terward Gregory  VII.)}  and  rekned  trom  1061 
tolQTS.  The  first  few  years  or  his  reign  were 
troufiIe<l  by  a  ton  tost  with  an  anti-pope  named 
Csdalotis,  who  took  the  name  of  Ilonorius  II. 
He  carried  ont  with  great  vigor  and  ability  the 
measures  of  the  reforming  party  in  the  chordi 
of  which  midebrand  was  the  life  and  soul, 
•jiiaiDst  simony  and  concubinage  among  the 
clergy,  and  the  intrusion  of  onworthy  bishops 
into  tlie  episcopal  sees  throtigh  the  influence  of 
princes  and  noble."*.  By  the  advice  of  llilde- 
br&nd,  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  clninH  of 
William  of  Normandy  to  the  crown  of  En^'ljind, 
uaaccessor  to  Edward  the  Confessor.  Attor 
the  sacceas  of  William's  arms,  in  106(5,  he  sent 
as  legate  into  Knal.'ind  liisbop  Krmenfroi,  and 
ttie  canlinals  Peter  and  .John,  who  crowned 
King  William,  and  afterward  held  a  ooonoU  at 
Winchester,  in  which  Sligand,  the  excommu- 
ni(ate<J  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  in- 
trnded  himself  into  that  see  daring  the  litetinie 
of  the  arrblnshop  liohert.  was  deposed.  The 
celebrated  Lanlranc,  formerly  the  preceptor  of 
Alexander,  was  placed  in  uat  see,  ana  all(a^ 
ward  received  by  tho  pope  with  prreat  honor  at 
Rome.  Alexander  maintained  close  relations 
with  the  BysantiDe  empire,  and  sent  a  legate  to 
the  Greek  court.  A  number  of  his  epistles  are 
extant,  among  which  is  one  addressed  to  the 
tidiops  of  Franee,  in  which  he  condenusfn  the 
stront'i'st  terms  the  cruelties  practiseil  by  some 
Chh»tiaas  on  the  Jews.  III.  BeUuide  BaadiselU, 
borate  Siena,  eleetod  Sept  7, 11S9,  died  Ang. 
^  1181.  lie  bad  tostistain  a  lon;r  t'onttict  with 
i^rederick  Barbarossa  and  four  successive  anti- 
popes,  oneof  whom^  styling  himself  OaKxtnsIII., 
came  to  him  at  Frascati  in  1178,  tlit  t  w  himself 
at  his  feeti  and  demanded  absolution,  which 
Pope  Alexander  granted  immediately,  inviting 
linn  to  biii  own  table.  The  emperor,  wlio  bad 
been  ezcommunioatedt  submitted  after  a  oro- 
trseled  straggle  In  1177,  and  was  absolved  from 
'li*  ex(  omniunication  at  Venice.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  paid  the  ordinary  homage  to  the  pope 
bj  kiittig  his  foot,  and  leadmg  the  mule  on 
▼Udtherode;  bat  the  stoiy  that  the  pope  pat 


I  his  foot  on  his  neck  appears  to  rest  on  no  his- 
torical foundation.  Alexander  entered  into 
corr(is|K>ndence  with  tlie  Greek  emperor  Man- 
uel, with  the  view  of  indneing  him  to  consent 
to  a  project,  ranch  favored  at  that  time  in  Itnly, 
of  transferring  the  imperial  throne  to  Home, 
and  thus  eflTecting  a  permanent  reconciliation 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  Roman  church.  These 
negotiations,  however,  had  no  result.  He  also 
held  at  Toors  In  Franee,  where  he  bad  taken 
refhge  in  the  early  part  of  his  pontitirate,  a 
oonnoil  against  the  Alhigenses.  Supported  by 
hun,  Thomas  A  Beeket  earried  on  the  eoeleslas- 
tical  strufrple  witli  Kin<r  Henry  II.  of  Eri'jland. 
A  Becket  and  8t.  Bernard  were  canonized  by 
Alexander  III.,  a  right  whioh  be  first  resenred 
exclusively  to  the  holy  see  by  a  decree  promul- 
gated at  the  oouncUof  Tours.  It  was  this  pope 
who  institated  the  oeremony  of  the  espousal  of 
the  Adriatic  by  tlio  do^re  of  Venice.  The  last 
remarlcable  act  of  his  life  was  the  celebration  of 
the  third  general  oooneQ  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  in 
1179.  IV.  RInaldo  dl  Segal,  a  Roman,  nepbt  w  of 
Gregory  IX.,  and  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia, 
elected  at  Naples,  Dec.  12,  1254,  died  at  Vi- 
terbo,  May  25,  12(11.  Dnriu}?  Iiis  rei^  the 
states  of  the  oburcb  were  devastated  by  Man- 
fred, the  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
He  declared  a  crusade  against  Manfred,  which 
proved  unsuccessftil,  even  with  the  aid  of  Hen- 
ry III.  of  England,  to  whose  second  son  Ed- 
mund he  gave,  in  quality  of  suzerain,  tlie  in- 
vestiture of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  During  his 
reii;n  occurred  also  tho  crusade  and  captivity 
of  St.  Louis  of  France.  By  request  of  tliis 
prince,  the  inquisition  wa.s  established  in 
France  in  1255.  This  pontirt'  was  compelled 
to  pass  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Viterbo,  on 
account  of  seditions  amon;?  the  Roman  popu- 
lace. He  labored  to  reunite  the  (ireok  to  the 
Roman  church,  and  t^)  coml  ine  tlic  Christian 
nations  against  the  Mo-k-ms.  The  hostility  of 
the  Venetians  and  Cienoese  prevented  tho  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  and  the  chagrin  which  be  ez> 
perienced  in  consequence  is  said  to  have  caused 
liis  death.  V.  Plctre  Fllsrge,  born  in  Candia, 
elected  by  the  general  council  of  Pisa,  June  2S, 
140. ».  died  May  3,  1410.  He  was  oriirinally  a 
beggar,  and  was  educated  by  a  charitable  Fran- 
cisein,  and  sent  to  Oxibrd  and  Paris,  where  be 
{rrcatly  distin;:nis]ied  himself.  On  bis  return 
he  became  private  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  afterward  arebbishop  of  that  city.  Inno- 
cent VII.  made  bim  cardinal  and  ji.-ipal  legate 
in  Lombardy.  Alter  his  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate, he  resided  at  Bdlc^a.  Imlrlge 
Leazssle,  or  Bonds,  bom  in  Valencia,  Si>ain,  in 
1431,  elected  pope  Aug.  11,  1492,  died  Aug.  18, 
1 503.  His  mother  was  a  Borgia  and  the  sister 
of  Pope  Calixtns  III.  His  father  was  an  officer 
of  ranis,  and  Rodrigo  passed  his  youth  first  in 
tfie  study  of  law  and  m  dvil  offices,  and  after- 
ward in  the  profession  of  arms,  for  which  ho 
displayed  considerable  talent.  He  formed  a 
criminal  relation  with  a  widow,  and  after  ber 
death  took  for  his  mistress  her  daogbter,  Bosa 
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Vanozza,  by  wliotn  Ik*  IkkI  five  cliililrcn.  one  of 
whom  was  Ciesar  Jiorgia,  and  auuther  Lucretio, 
afterward  dnehem  of  Este.  When  his  uncle 
became'  pojie.  Rodnpo  was  sninmoned  to  Romo. 
Ue  went  witli  relactonce;  bat  whatever  udwU- 
lingnen  he  may  have  felt  to  abandon  his  pleas> 
ures  in  Sjiain  was  overcome  by  the  generosity 
of  the  pontiff,  who  hastened  to  appoint  him 
arebbisnop  of  Valencia,  ordinal  deacon,  and 
vice  cliiuicellor  of  tho  diurch,  and  gave  liim  a 
revenue  of  28^000  crowns  a  year.  Without 
breaking  off  fan  connectian  with  Yanozza,  he 
now  assiiined  an  exterior  of  piety  and  humility, 
visited  tho  hospital.H,  gave  mnch  to  the  poor, 
and  acqaired  a  reputation  for  extraordmary 
virtue.  Under  Popes  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II., 
who  wore  tlio  tiara  after  Calixtus,  little  is 
known  of  his  life.  He  was  high  in  the  favor 
of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  sent  him  as  K-gate  to  Angon 
and  Portugal;  but  he  is  said  to  have  caused 
some  scandal  at  the  court  of  Lisbon  by  his 
Ikseiitious  behavior.  After  the  accession  of  In- 
nocent VIII.  (1484)  he  brought  his  mistress 
secretly  to  Rome,  and  furnished  her  with  an 
ostt  iisihle  husband,  in  the  person  of  a  Spaniard 
who  had  hoen  her  miyordonio.  Under  tlie 
protection  of  this  pseudo  count,  the  cardinal 
was  enable<l  to  visit  Vanessa  without  suspi- 
cion. On  the  death  of  Innocent  in  141)2  he 
bought  the  suffrages  of  the  adherents  of  Cardi- 
nals Sforza,  Orsinoi,  Riario,  and  Golonna,  and, 
having  Ihmti  tht-renpon  elected  to  tlie  pontifi- 
cate, delivered  an  edilying  discourse  in  which 
he  urged  the  sacred  college  to  reform  their 
lives,  and  denoimced  with  especial  severity  the 
crimes  of  avarice  and  simony,  liis  eldest  son, 
Fhuioesoo^  was  appointed  commander  of  tlie 
papal  troops  ;  his  second  son,  Casar,  was  made 
archbijihop  of  Valencia,  and  a  year  later  oardi- 
naL  The  Papal  States  were  at  this  time  in  a 
very  di-^tiirbod  coiKlition,  and  Alexander's  first 
care  was  to  strengthen  the  temporal  power  by 
onuhing  tiie  tarbnient  lords  of  Ferrara,  Bolo> 
gna,  Rimini,  Faenza.  Ostia.  and  Urbino,  forming 
a  league  against  Naples  witli  Venice  and  Milan, 
and  then  a  league  with  Naples  against  France. 
Unable  to  prevent  the  invasi(m  of  Italy  by 
Charlee  Vill.,  be  made  his  peace  with  the 
French  king  at  an  interview  in  the  Vatican; 
and  after  Charles  had  taken  possession  of  Na- 
ples be  instigated  a  new  confederation  against 
nim,  composed  of  the  repnblie  of  Venice,  the 
duke  of  >Iilan,  and  the  other  princes  of  Italy, 
and  succeeded  at  last  in  ridding  the  peninsula 
of  the  invaders.  He  allied  himself  with 
Charles's  successor,  Louis  XII.,  in  an  attack 
upon  Milan,  granted  tho  king  a  divorce,  and 
obtained  for  his  son  Capsjir  a  splendid  position 
at  the  French  court.  He  was  a  party  to  the 
treachery  by  which  Ferdinand  of  S[iain  first 
betrayed  the  cause  of  his  relative  Frederick  of 
Naples  by  partitioning  that  kingdom  between 
Louis  XII.  and  hhnsclf,  and  then  betrayed 
Louis  by  seizing  the  whole  conquest.  Casar 
bad  aeeou^anied  the  French  to  Milan,  and 
thenoe  wa^  inoeasant  war  apoa  the  Italian 


princes,  the  pope's  pur])Ose  being  not  only  to 

consolidate  his  own  temporal  power,  but  to 

elevate  his  family  to  the  dfgnitieB  of  the  dispos* 

se.Hsed  barons.    Vilo  as  the  means  were  by 

which  he  accumulated  wealth,  he  spent  it  m 

such  a  way  within  his  dominiona,  restoring 

order  and  reviving  trade,  that  he  was  pojmlar 

with  bis  sulijectSi.   He  carried  simony  to  a 

point  never  before  dreamed  of,  and  noimtem^ 

porary  pasquinade  began  with  the  linea^ 

VewUt  AlenBdar  okrw,  altnte,  CIvMob; 
Ycadcre  Joi*  polwt,  <  ' 


The  crimes  of  wholesale  poisoning  and  other 
murders  commonly  laid  to  his  charge  are  not 
all  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  but  enough 
is  known  to  entitle  hun  to  remembrance  as  the 
worst  of  all  the  popes.  His  death  is  said  by 
some  historians  to  have  been  caused  by  poi.<»on 
which  he  intendi  il  jor  a  large  jtarty  of  cardi- 
nals whom  he  had  invited  to  a  hampu't.  VIL 
Fabls  Chlgl,  born  of  an  illustrious  famUv  ut 
Siena,  Feb.  13,  1.51)9,  elected  April  7,  1665, 
died  May  22,  1007.  Before  his  election  be 
filled  several  of  the  highest  ofliccs  of  the  Kid- 
man church  with  credit.  During  bis  pontili- 
cate  he  was  zealciis  in  the  reformation  of  dis- 
cipline. He  coutirmed  the  hull  of  Innocent  X. 
against  the  five  pro]>ositions  of  Janseniua,  and 
prescribed  a  formulary  condenming  the  prin- 
ciples of  .Jansenism,  which  all  person.^  con- 
cerned were  required  to  sign.  Ue  finished  the 
college  of  Sapienza,  commenced  by  I.eo  X. 
alter  designs  of  Michel  Anj^elo,  and  constructed 
the  beantiftd  colonnade  m  the  piasza  ct  8t 
Peter's.  VIII.  Bfareo  Ottobeal,  w)n  of  the  grand 
chancellor  of  Venice,  where  he  was  born,  April 
19,  1610,  elected  Oct.  6,  1689,  died  Feb.  1, 
1691.  He  studied  at  Padua  and  Rome,  was 
successivelybishop  of  BrcM^iu  and  FrascaU,  and 
oardiBiJ.  He  condemned  Ihe  fonr  artictoi  of 
the  Oallican  assembly,  and  assisted  the  ompe- 
ror  Leopold  L  and  tlie  Venetians  with  large 
snmsinthewars  against  the  Tuiks^  Ue  pos- 
sessed a  hiffh  degree  of  prudence,  moderation, 
and  political  sagaci^,  and  was  very  benevoloit 
to  the  poor,  but  too  mnch  indined  to  lliror  hia 
own  relations. 

ILEXAADift  LyPavloTitdi)  emperor  of  Russia, 
eldest  son  of  Paul  I.  and  Mana  Feodorovna, 
princess  of  Wfirteniberg.  bnni  Dec.  23,  1777, 
died  Dec.  1,  l&2o.  His  grandmother,  Catharine 
II.,  designed  to  plaoehbn  on  the  throneinprefer> 
ence  tu  his  fathe  r,  and  intrusted  the  oare  of  hif 
education  to  Count  liicbolas  tioltiko^  drawing 
up  tho  plan  of  his  instmction  with  her  own 
hand.  Every  possible  branch  was  taught  ex- 
cept music  and  singing.  In  1783  Count  Solti- 
koff  selected  aa  his  tutor  Fr^d^ric  C^sar  de  la 
llarpe,  who  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
tho  ruling  liberal  ideas  of  the  18th  century. 
Toleration,  philanthn)py,  and  lovo  of  truth 
were  from  his  childhood  famihar  to  the  future 
czar.  Sometimes  he  dreaded  the  task  before 
him,  and  wished  to  escape  with  his  youthful 
friend  Princa  Csartoryski  to  America,  and  to 
live  there  as  a  private  citizen.  At  the  age  of 
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Kkdira^  marrioil  t')  Louisa  ^faria  An^'iwta, 
priMOtR  of  liaiic-ii.  wtiuw/n  ■iomewliat  vi  innpriT 
itilL   This  mairiaj-'o  "a-^  ih.t  a  liapjiy  nu'. 
Catharine  die<l  throe  yi^ars  alUTwani,  ami  wtis 
Mfceedetl  by  Ikt  son  I'aul  I.,  wIiojhj  cliort 
nign  was  ended  bjr  mardon  March  2't,  IHol. 
ikuader  stand*  aeciu«d  or  lunliiff  boen  uc- 
HMorf  to  this  crime.  He  was  acquainted  with 
tlte  ooiupincf«  whoiie  chief;  Count  Pahlen, 
MnmdM  blai  that  hit  mother  and  hia  brother 
OsMtiBflne  wiere  ia  danger  of  lorfng  tlieir 
Ekvljr,  and  even  thi'ir  lives,  fh>m  the  jealon* 
nuplcioas  of  iiit  half-imtane  father.  Alexan- 
der, fullr  lR-lievin$;  hh  father  incompcttint  to 
^iini.  g!»ve  hi»  consent  to  the  dethrononu'nt, 
which  alone  was  repri'-H-ntt-d  to  l>o  tho  niui  of 
tiie  conspirators.    Once  on  the  throne,  tho 
Tonne  czar  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world, 
and  hi«  irenerons  qnalitiea*  pn>ini»ed  a  brilliant 
future,   lie  bt-jran  by  rele.ising  and  indemni- 
fjiM  tha  Tietima  of  th«  noleiit  iqloitioe  of 
lib  Mhar,  and  laoallad  nuuiy  who  bad  bean 
arihi  to  Siberia.    He  Undled  dvaiiation 
aBMxif  the  maiaefl,  made  eflbrts  to  create  a 
pij!'Iio  npirit  atnontf  t!ie  pi  iiple,  and  accimi- 
pl:sh#<i  railiral  reforms  in  tlie  admini-ttration. 
11«  »Wishe<l  thv  H.'crct  trittunal  eHtabliished  tiv 
PenL  Mipnrv'H-cd  ttic  censornliin,  n>or{?iuiized 
S).9  biiaril  oonstituted  by  Catharine  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  code,  ordered  every 
minister  to  pnbltsti  yearly  reporli^  decreed  the 
abolitioQ  or  torture  (whicli,  nowever,  oontin- 
acd  to  be  partially  applied  even  ander  him), 
aal  noewed  the  nkaae  of  Oatbariae  in  virtaa 
of  wlrieh  heraditarr  eatatea  could  not  be  000- 
iteated,  and  prooUimed  that  henooforth  tlio 
Mars  shonld  not  pve  away  estates  with  crown 
rt  A*anL*.  but  lands  alone.    He  prohibited  tho 
[rtMic  exposure  of  sMjrfo  in  marketH  for  nale. 
and  allowed  them  to  be  iiold  only  with  the  land 
to  which  they  were  attached.    He  chosks  for 
.tiini^rs  men  of  large  and  clear  minds,  de- 
voted to  hia  reformatory  ideas.   Among  these 
««n  OHBtMyaki,  NoToriltzoff,  and  Speranski. 
He  una  tmpreasible,  enthnsiaitio,  and  eaai^ 
iaflmnaad.  not  aleady  and  perriitanL  Hia 
Mda  of  ufb  was  rimple  and  nnostentafiooa; 
}m  manners  were  amiable,  rofined,  and  ele- 
rant.    Ho  concluded  comnu'rcial  treaties  with 
'"urio'is  powers,  an-l  [)nblishi'd  iieu'  re^rilafioris 
for  navifration.    He  protected  the  aris.  an.l  in 
order  t^>  ntir  np  the  intellectual  po^^  .■rH  i  t'  tlie 
people  allowed  bis  nuhjects  of  vari  nj- .  I  i, 
except  thimc  KcrfH  who  were  private  nr*)perty, 
toadeet  their  own  trades  and  pomita.  The 
nw  products  of  Ruitsia,  and  even  sone  menu- 
ftetoiraa,  now  began  to  appear  in  the  marta  of 
fimpe.  In  1809  be  erected  three  univerritiea, 
at  fit.  PMorrtmre,  Kbarkor,  and  Kazan,  and 
added  to  them  afterward  that  of  Dorpal  for 
the  (rerman  Baltic  provinces.    He  al*o  reor- 
.'inized  that  of  Wilna  fur  liis  Pulish  subjei'ts, 
«hom  at  thnf  i-arly  epoch  lie  treated  pener- 
:>u-ily.  flatteriti_'  thersi  with  hopes  of  the  recon- 
rtructioo  of  their  kingdom.    lie  founded  many 
ITmwHin  and        aebooli^  ordering  thev 


number  to  be  increased  to  204,  witli  C.OOO  salH 
ordinate  elementary  sidiools;  but  this  project 
wa-s  onlv  jjartially  exeeiitetl.  He  wa-  wunt  t<» 
travel  over  the  country  in  every  dirn  tinn,  see- 
inj?  iiersons  of  lUl  classes  and  receixiii^'  tiieir 
memorials.  He  8cru]>ulously  observed  the 
■inlinancea  of  tiie  national  church,  but  later  hi 
life  he  became  a  pietist  and  m  vstic,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  turned  agabut  the  liberid  politioa 
of  Ui  jrootLi— ^t  an  earlr  period  in  hia  oaraar 
Alexander  waa  entangled  in  the  great  eventa 
which  8ho()k  Europe  in  the  beginnin);  of  the 
present  century.  The  greatness  of  Napoleon, 
then  first  consul.  impre.'«e<l  his  imaziuaiion. 
His  father  hail  coiamenced  a  frieinlly  inter- 
course with  Napoleon,  wliieh  llie  son  contin- 
ued. f)n  Oct.  H,  1H<»1,  he  conclude<l  a  treaty 
of  friendship,  and  when  next  year  a  general 
peace  was  eBtabli.shed  by  the  treaty  of  Ainienai 
the  new  territorial  organization  of  Gennanj 
waa  renlated  bj  the  two.  Bat  when  Napo> 
laoo,  after  maUng  bimadf  emperor,  vSolatad 
the  territory  of  Badea,  announced  his  pmpcee 
to  assume  the  crown  of  Italy,  prepared  to  de- 
stroy the  independeiu  e  cf  ilu-  iSataviaii  re|>ul>- 
lic,  and  orcnpi-d  nhiM-t  tlir  whole  coast  of 
northern  (ienu:in\,  .\ l<  \aiii!(T  put  fortii  a 
solemn  protest  aluiiK  with  a  wamint:  against 
a  continuance  in  this  eoursw  of  nsuqiation. 
iMnally,  although  a  war  was  browing  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  another  actnally  wag- 
ing againat  Persia,  Aleiander  entered  tlw  third 
coalition  to  overtlirow  Napoleon  fbnned  bj 
Sweden,  England,  and  Austria.  On  Oct  0, 
180S,  a  Rnssinn  army  debarked  in  Pomernnia, 
and  at  tljr  same  time  nnotlu  r  traversH'd  Prus- 
sia, altln)U.,-h  tlwit  |«)wer  WHS  neutral.  The 
liattle  of  .\ii>t.  rlit/..  Dec.  2,  IHO.'>,  ilestioM  il 
the  coalition,  and  .Ue.\ ander  barely  escaped  Ik?- 
ing  made  jiri.soner  by  a  Frencli  general  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  his  es(>ort.  Tlie  czar  pledgod 
hia  written  wonl  of  honor  to  this  oflScer  that 
an  armistice  lukd  been  concluded,  whiclif  bow- 
ever,  was  not  the  case.  The  Rossian  troopa 
retreated  to  Silesia,  and  AtoKaader  returned 
to  8L  Petersburg  to  prepare  new  annaraenta^ 
when  his  ally  Francis  of  Austria  made  peace 
with  the  enemy.  The  czar,  however,  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty  made  in  Paris  by  his 
minister  D'Oubrll,  and  fonned  an  intimate  alli- 
ance with  Priueiio.  lie  coneeive<l  a  Platonic 
atfection  for  Queen  Ix)uise,  to  whose  husband, 
Frederick  William  III.,  he  was  bouml  l>.v  the  ties 
of  u  strong  friendship.  This  new  coalition  hod 
no  better Inek  than  its  predecess4>r.  Die  Prua- 
sian  forcea  were  annihiiat«Ki  at  Jena  and  Auer- 
Btidt  (Oet  14^  180S),  the  Russian  Mairiial  Ben- 
idngsan  waa  baataa  at  Ejrlan  (Feb.  8, 1807)  and 
Friedland  (Jnne  14%  and  Kamenskl  waadafwt 

ed  at  Piiltusk.  Tho  Hiissian  annics  re^ntored 
theirown  country,  and  the  kins;  of  Prussia  was 
left  in  |Hiss<ssion  of  only  the  city  of  Meinel,  on 
tho  Russian  frontier.  .\t  the  same  linie,  ht)W- 
ever,  the  Russian  anns  were  more  sueeessfiil 
in  the  war  with  the  Turlu.  Tiie  Serbe  roee 
against  the  Porte,  and  Admiral  Seoiarin 
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hi'at  llio  Tnr1;l»1i  (list  In  tlio  Anlii|ii-lii;:ii. 
I'riissiii  liciii;:  ;itiriiliilat>-il.  iillil  N:l|><(Ii'i"|i  at  tin- 
tlir<'>lii>|i|  i>l  Kii^^iii,  Ali'XiiinliT  WII-.  Jiiri  iii  to 
iU"^iiiiiitc.  Ill  .liiiio.  l^'t7,  tin-  t\\i>  iiii|.ir<>rs 
nu't  iiu  11  r;il't  iin  tin-  rivi-r  Niciufii,  tlii-  Iroiitii-r 
iH-twcvti  l'rii.«»ia  !iii<i  iJiK^Lu  In  llio  «-««uri»i- nl' 
tlii'ir  iii'w  iilniM4t  thiily  inifrt<mr«<'.  Na|Hi]i'iin 
iHit  iKily  lirw  iti  lii-<l  AlfMimU  r  l-y  lii^  ^ri-niuH 
iiIkI  Ills  iii:iniii-)'->,  l>lit  <li(|  imt  4liMlj|iii  to  tliidcl' 
till-  l'i>ilil»-s  dl' till'  <  /..ir.  ulm-i^'  loniii-T  rvsi-nJ- 
III.  Ill  atnv  way  lotliu  iii'»t  tiitlni*ijftii-  Irifiul- 
sl.i]!  tiiiii  a(liuiratii>ii.  lly  tlio  tivaty  of  Til-it. 
Ali-xuinlcr  ir-'t  Iroiiitlu'  IViw-ian  >|'oiIs  lIu- (!!•>- 
tiiit  of  iJiiily-iok  ill  l.itliiiaiiia.  ili-  eiilt-ivil 
wariiily  into  nil  tin-  NapoU'oiia'  •.rliriiK'-i.  tiiul 
actvpiiil  tlu-  fontim  iiial  >>-tcii).  Iliomrli  it  was 
lK-riii<-ioii->  Ht  iIk-  Marl  lotiK-  a;n'iriiltiii'al  iiiti-r- 
fsts  iiit<l  till'  oxi'oriiii;:  traiK-  of  l!(i>-ia.  tliis- 
laviis  l\'.  Iiiiviii;:  njii  It  il  i  Vt  ry  jilaii  -i'  iir- 
('■•iiiiiiodation  »illi  i-'nini-o.  iiimI  rvfiwi]  tin- 
invitation  i>t'  llu-iia  to  i'M'lii<lf  Kni'li-li  \c»«-U 
from  S\V(i|i-li  liarlM>rx  Alf\ai»<l«r  tlirlari-il 
\\:ir  aL'aiii-<t  >\vt.'ili'ii.  iiiva<U'il  Mnlaiiil.  iinil  i mi- 
ijiKTLtl  lliv  loii;:-ro\ I'ti'il  iliirhy,  Tlif  War  was 
Hot  yit  t  iKU<l  w  lu  ll  tlu'  iiiti  r\ii  w  of  Krfiirt 
took  pLuT,  lii-L'inniiiL'  >c\>\.  '27,  Isi'S.  llciv 
ciiliiiiiialfl  tlif  fri<'iiil>lii|>  of  tin-  ttt  o  ciiii.cror-, 
ulio,  rci-rf^-iiliiij.'  tln'  wo-it  uml  tlu-  t'a>t,  iK- 
citl.'il  tile  ila'stiiiii-^  of  Etiro|M-.  Tli«'  n"*i<taiir»' 
•  tlio  S|ianiarils  to  .lo^i-|ili  liona|>tirti-,  ami 
Kn:rli-li  Milir-iilii-s,  «'ncourat'*'<l  tliv  roiirt  of 
Vii-iina  to  a|<]ii-al  to  anii>^  for  tlic  IliinI  tiiiii-  in 
Al»\aii<lir.  a'  tin-  ally  ot  \a|«i|.on. 
»»Tii|>ii.il  (ialii-ia.  ami  iil  tin-  [n'lii  i-  y:oi  a  !-lii'i' 
of  it.  In  Turkey,  ilic  filr^r^•^<^^••<  of  IIiHlrliiik. 
<iiiirt'<'^ o,  iitnl  Stli«iria  Wi-ro  taktti.  ami  the 
Kiilk  of  tlio  Tiirki^li  army  on  tlu'  li  ("t  .-i«li'  of 
tin-  l»aiiiil'i'  l.'ijil  <lo«  ?i  ilirirariii-  lu-furf  Kntii- 
zotf.  Tin-  war  w  ith  r('r>ia  wa-'  al-o  -iir<  i  >-  iiil. 
In  tlif  iiiti'rior  .McNamliT  l  onliniir)!  llu-  txork 
of  n-fonn.  'I'lu'  ^•.\^•lu^io||  of  F!iit.'l>>li  iiiaiiii- 
fa<-tiiiVH  iravf  »<'ti\iiy  lo  ilonu-sti<'  iiiiliiMry. 
In  ls|ii  lif  ri-oru'aiii/<'<l  tlir  (  oiincil  of  ilu-  t-ni- 
jiirc,  iiinl  i<iriii<'<l  fiulit  M'liaraif  ili-|tarliiu-nts  or 
miiii-trii-s.  IK-  rc^fiilatrt!  tin-  v.-iliu'  of  tin'  ciir- 
ri-n«'y,  iiiTroiiiii ol  a  in-w  oruMnixatinti  into  rin- 
laii'l.  ali'l  ill  jsll  iiiaii:.'tir.'it<'<l  tlif  I'liiin  li  of  I  lie 
llojy  N'irL'in  of  Ka/.'ill.  olu'  i.r  till-  ;.'r»'at  liioii- 
niii«-i)t-oi  >t.  1  Vicryl. iiri'.  .\l«>iit  tlii»  i-|><h  !i  a 
ri'volntii'ii  look  I'L-kt  in  his  f«  <  liii;:>  ioi\  anl  Na- 
I'olcon.  aii<l  Ik-  iiirliii.-.|  t'>  tlic  ani  i«  iit  party  of 
lii-'  iioliU  s  w  ho  wi-rc  i  tu'inii  •>  oi'  I'raiirc  and  of 
«!oiiM'-.tii'  ri'lornis.  anil  |>arti-aii>  o|'  i'.ii-'laml. 
imii-r  rhi-i  iniliii'mt'  he  i-xili  il  -oiin-  of  hi*  !«ir- 
mvr  t4i\orii»-.  wlm  for  y»Nirs  had  lahornl  with 
liiiii  in  tlio  task  of  rvfonii,  Na|'ol«-oii  now  or- 
rii|>i<'d  iti<<  dnrliy  ot' 4  iMculiiii';*.  and  Ak-xandi  r 
ivlii-<-d  liiiii  lii-i  >i>ti'r  in  iiiarriaL'<'.  Thi-  im- 
itu'ri-i-  ni.-ijority  oi'  tin'  Kii-^ian  ii<il«iliiy  wrro 
lio-tilo  to  the  Kiviii  li  aKiaiii'i'.  .\iiiiiio>ity  in- 
<T<'aMM|.  and  ilii'  war  of        l.roki-  out.  Kiivr- 

I.-ind  and  >w«-d<  ii  iilont-  >1  1  l«y  1Jii»»ia  at 

that  liiiK'  lii'lidi!"  and  lui-Mtivi-  ailii-:  hut  tin- 

trrat\  of  |ii)i'hari— t  lli  llldi'd  ill  that  v.ar  hy 

till-  iiK-dia(ioii  of  r.iiL'hind.  on  I<TIii»  wholly  jid- 
ViiiHa^rroiit  lo  Uii—ia.  di^  ii;:!iL'id  the  Itu^-iuii 


finuifs  opiTntiniT  on  thePnith  and  the  PanuVf. 
Nji|io|foii  rapidly  crogtied  the  Niemcn  uii]  io- 
\udi-il  lliissia.  diroctinff  one  pnrt  of  hi»forrw 
north  toward  >t.  PeU-rsburj;,  while  he  hinwif 
|.ri!.i.d  with  the  maiw  u|Hin  tlic  centre  of  tli« 
riiipiro  tow  ard  Moscow.    Alexander  wa> taken 
)lllllM^t  iinawari's.    He  adojited  the  pUn  of 
(fi-n.  Itan  lay  ih-  Tollr,  retirinjf  slowly  itcp  btr 
>ti|i,  to  draw  tho  cnemr  into  the  interior,  d#- 
stioyin;.'  I'Viryihing  in  the  rttreat,  and  thw 
liu  ilitaiin}:  tin-  union  of  the  central  army  ulth 
that  coiiitn);  from  Turkey.    He  tnude  an  i|>- 
pial  to  the  nlii'ious  and  national  fcilinisof 
till-  lt'ii-'>i:in'i.  iiml  orfranized  levies  rn  mnuf. 
Tlu'  peopK-  wi  i\'  even  more  excitwl  thuitkeir 
ruhr.    .\lti  r  the  battle  of  8tiinlen«k  (Acfr.  ITi 
In- tran>t»  rr<  d  iho  connnmnd  of  the  rctwitiiijt 
hilt  iioi  di>piritiil  amiy  to  Kutuzoff,  yielding  to 
till-  di>ir»'  ot  thi  nation  to  be  commanded  by* 
iiativ  !•  Kii»i:iii.    It  is  not  OM^rtained  whethtr 
In-  ordfnd  thf  hiirninfr  of  Moscow,  but  atiiij 
rati-  lu-  approxi  d  the  act    Ho  refused  all  «c- 
( iiiiiiiiodation  with  Napoleon,  answering  t bit 
he  had  only  hi  run  the  cnnipaipn,  and  wooW 
not  fr«  at  w  liilr  a  foot  of  hi«  dominions  wa»  or- 
nipiid  hy  tin-  rneiny.    The  retreat  of  the 
Fri  iirh.  till'  ti  rrihlo  orowing  of  the  Berwiiii, 
and  the  filial  annihilation  of  tho  invaders,  an 
Wi  ll  know  n.    1  lie  KuMtian  forces  now  ovcrm 
till'  diirhy  of  Warsaw,  whi<'h  had  been  rn-atc<i 
hy  tin-  tiialy  of  Tilsit,  and  whose  free  invito 
tioiis  had  caiiMd  much  iinensinesa  inHus^iii: 
iiml  M.on  atti-rw  ard  it  wns  definitively  inwH"^ 
mil  d  w  ith  the  I  iHpire.  Tlie  advisers  of  AksaD- 
•K  r — Kiitii7ofV,  \  ulkonski,  Araktchoyefr,  l>sl»- 
^l^otl"— in>i>t«  d  <  n  arrestinp  there  the  fortlwr 
piir-iiit  of  the  rrench,  and  leaving  the  n-st 
Kiirop.'  to  its  late.    IJnt  England  unml  tb* 
4cii1  niinlion  ot  the  w  ar,  Prussia  asked  tor  belp. 
iind  AliXiiniiir.  in  his  mnnifestoos  from 
^aw.  IVh.  I!-.',  ami  Kalisz,  March  'Ih,  Wi.  t> 
]«  al«'d  to  the  Kiiropean  nations  as  the  rederirrr 
of  the  iinifinint.     In  Kaliaz  an  oUcnsTt 
treaty  against  Napoleon  was  concluded  bf- 
twieii  lJiis>ia.  I'mssia,  and  England,  at  tl* 
^aiiie  time  that  the  czar,  nniniatetl  with  of 
iiiipiilM-s  of  re  I    ion,  founded  h  Bible  MWietj,  t" 
>|iri  .id  the  go>jH-l  among  all  nations.  Hetwk 
part  personally  in  various  battle.^  in  (umWB.' 
and  I'rant  e,  w  1  i  re  he  arrived  us  the  leader  oi 
the  t  ni>;ide  ll;.'aiust  Nap<dcon.    On  Oct.  li 
ls|.!.  the  treaty  of  Gulistan  put  an  endtotl* 
w  ar  with  Ter-i:!,  and  Ku6»ia  acquired  therfV 
a  part  of  the  t  iiucasus  and  of  Annenia. 
Paris.  Alexamkr   defendetl  the  integritr  li 
rratice  «;:ainst  others  of  the  allies.    In  Job*. 
I'^U.  he  vi»iti  d  London,  where  he  was  biii- 
liantly  rei  ei\e<l.    In  July  of  the  same  year  U 
made  u  short  visit  to  St.  Petersburg.  Tl:<f 
•HiMite  ]<rotrer.'l  to  him  the  title  of  "Goil- 
si  iit."  w  hii  li  he  reftjsed.    At  the  congre»«o' 
\  ii  una.  of  w  hich  lie  was  the  nitwt  inflnentul 
iiu  iiiher,  he  u'ave  to  his  newly  conquered  wb 
jeris.  the  Poh  •>.  a  Constitution,  of  w  hich  Car- 
not  s;iid  that  it  was  too  gotnl  to  he  obsenfJ  — 
Napoleon's  es<ii|'e  from  Elba  now  shook  Eo- 
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On  lludi  It,  ISlSw  Akmider 
■pud  the  proclamation  by  wbteh  the  great  sol- 
dier was  outlawed.   Waterloo  soon  followed, 

ami  fur  tlu'  ficrond  time  Alexander  entered 
I'ara  victoriously,  July  11, 1815.    His  religions 
exrttomunt  now  increa-ied,  and  with  it  his  in- 
ililTfrenp*-  first,  and  then  his  hostility  to  lil>erty. 
Id  IVis,  in  \^IT>,  undor  the  inspirations  of  the 
celebrated  Mine.  Krlidener,  he  Ibrraed  the  holy 
alliance,  which  wa^i  to  base  the  n^litical  order 
of  the  world  on  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
or,  aa  it  cum  to  be  understood,  of  despotism. 
Ih«  entr  wnr  took  the  kad  in  Eoropean  aflaira. 
b  Bnaria  tnde  and  fadiwtr^  revlvad,  and 
eforti  were  made  to  expand  the  nationid 
wnrce*.    Alexander  was  msjtired  with  the  bert 
inl«Dtion«,  but  lacked  the  enor^ry  to  carry  ih.-m 
oat.    lie  began  a  partial  alvoliiinti  of  s..tI'iIiiim 
by  emancipatin((  the  serf^'  in  tin-  (iL'rriinn  Maltir 
provinces,  bat  without  nllmvint:  tlio  ]>eti'*aiilry 
tJie  liberty  of  nii>fratin(<  from  one  pruvince  to 
another.   In  1818  he  virtually  |irc!«ided  at  the 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  from  that 
may  be  dated  the  complete  abandon- 
'<  «f  bla  once  cherished  liberal  and  refiorm- 
Jrtoiy  ideaa.  £xhan»ted  bo<lily  by  Tarioua  ex- 
eeaaet,  and  mentally  by  the  [>rearare  of  tbe 
terrible  events  in  which  for  fnoro  than  ten 
years  he  had  played  a  part  re<iuirini?  almost 
«aperhiiiiiMn  etlort-«.  he  (►ccaiiu«  the  leader  of 
lii->  reaction  ii;rainHt  nil  free  tendencies,  Met- 
temioh  adroirly  pluyed  upon  his  fears,  ntnl  he 
almost  wholly  aliandonod  to  his  minwters  the 
internal  administration  of  Knssta,  while  he  de- 
voted biioaelf  to  suppressing  liberal  movements 
in  Italy,  Bpiuii,  Portnj^al,  and  Germany.  At 
tka  Doagimai  at  Troppao  (1820),  Laybaoh 
(IttlX  and  ▼•roiw  <18SSX  n*  nrgently  aaa- 
taiaaa  this  policy.   The  constitution  of  Poland 
had  been  violated  in  ita  principal  parts.  Irri- 
tation in'TOiW'Ml  between  the  nation  anil  tlie 
•overeitjii ;   CDn^piraries  were  furnieil  in  I'nti- 
nection  with  tiic  Cjirbonarisiu  tlien  i'xi'»tiiip 
in  Frani'e  jind  th.:>  south  of  Europe.    At  tlie 
siune  tiini'  new  iileas  were  brou^rlit  to  liussia 
by  the  armies  returning  from  the  west,  especial- 
ly by  thoae  which  had  oocnpied  Franco  for  sev- 
eral years.    The  political  institntions  and  social 
atata  of  other  nations  thus  becoming  bettor 
known,  the  deaire  spread  rapidly  for  cbaogaa 
wtan  In  hannon^  with  tbe  spirit  of  the  age. 
Diaooot«nt  was  mcreased  by  the  absence  of 
administrative  ability  and  intejrrity.   The  army 
was  di^irffanized.    In  iiiiir  itinn  of  Au-ttri.i,  and 
with  the  view  of  surmiuKlin;;  St.  I'etorsliurfr 
witli  an  iranienso  military  force,  military  colo- 
nies of  the  pea'iuntry  were  created  by  Arak- 
tcheyetT,  now  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  country. 
Tbe  centorship  of  the  press  was  exceedingly  se- 
vere. Alexancicr  became  more  and  more  the  prey 
of  Imocboodria,  ffiooaj,  diatmBtfaLinaaceeri- 
Us,  The  man  wlio  ooee  received  with  a  smOe 
the  memorials  presented  by  hia  sabJecta,  now 
ordered  that  any  one  who  approached  him  fn 
Mbye  should  be  arroited  and  kept  21  hour- 
In  prison.   Once  an  active  I'recmaaou,  he  now 


suppressed  the  lodge*  throogfaoat  the  empire. 

The  secret  poUoe,  whose  operations  embraced 
not  only  Russia  bnt  all  Europe,  become  more 
active  than  ever,  the  trruml  dnke  ('on--tantine, 
brother  of  the  czar,  lieinj;  at  its  lieail.  The 
.Jesuits,  who,  oven  after  their  supi)res,-iion 
in  the  IHfh  century  all  over  the  world,  had 
been  tolerated  in  l.itliii.inia  atid  l!n>-i.i,  were 
expelled  in  1821  and  1822,  for  si>reading  Ro- 
man Catholicism  among  wealthy  Russian  fami- 
liea,  and  their  efltablishment  at  8t  Petersburg 
was  handed  over  to  the  Dominicans.  Alexan- 
der eatranaed  liimsdf  from  maqy  who  liad  onoe 
been  his  fnenda.  Only  Volkonski,  a  thdraoi^ 
abaolntist,  but  otherwise  noble-minded,  and 
Araktcheyeff,  a  despot  by  nature,  remained  nn- 
sliaken  in  liis  favor.  Araktelievetl'.  indeed, 
had  been  the  tavorite  of  Paul,  ami  .\lexandor 
retained  him  near  his  person  during  his  whole 
reign,  as  if  tn  .■itotic  tor  his  futhor's  murder.  .To- 
Reph  de  Mai-i  .  i  •  philosopher  of  absolutism, 
then  residing  ui  >t.  Petersburg,  said  of  the 
czar  alter  an  inter\-iew  that  aef^tl'qn  waa 
breathed  out  of  his  nostrils.  Alexander  ac- 
cused hia  people,  the  Polos,  and  all  Europe 
indeed,  of  ingratitude.  He  bated  eveiy  spot 
In  torn,  t|uitting  St  Peterslnirg  and  Rnasia  to 
visit  foreign  countries,  and  returning  t^qnallj 
dissatisfied.  Finally  the  outbreak  in  (Jreece 
fe.'irfully  Inr  re.ased  t!ie  dissidi-iU'e  between  tho 
ezar  and  the  n-itimi.  Tlie  fe<  liri_'  and  sympa- 
thies of  tlie  peiijile  were  with  tlif  insurgent'^. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  linssia  had  been  employed  to  stir 
up  the  Greeks.  Now,  when  the  moment  of 
action  came,  Alexander,  under  the  advloe  of 
Metternich  and  Neaaelrode,  opposed  the  DAtQ* 
ral  policy  of  Russia,  abandonea  the  Gredca  to 
their  fate,  and  snffervd  one  of  thebr  leaden^ 
.'Mexander  Tp^lantl,  once  his  fhvoritc  aido-de- 
(■;itn|p  and  rotilidant,  to  pine  in  Au-trian  dnn- 
treon--.  The  marriage  of  the  czar  Ix  in;:  ehild- 
le^s,  he  had  become  fondly  attached  to  a  natu- 
ral <lauirliter  by  Mmc.  Nanrshkin.  Tho  death 
of  this  ;:irl,  coupled  with  a  fearful  inundation 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1824.  destroyed  his  mental 
equilibrium.  These  catastrophes  ho  considered 
as  the  punishment  of  parricide.  In  September, 
1825,  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  bis  ph7« 
sieians,  he  went  with  Ids  wife  on  a  Journey  to 
sonthem  Rnasia.  Arriving  at  Taganrog,  lio 
left  tho  empress  and  continued  his  excursion 
into  the  Crime.i.  .\ttacked  by  tho  Crimean 
fever,  combined  with  erysipelas,  he  returned 
to  Taganro;r,  where  he  ilied.  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death  Count  Witt,  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  niilit.-iry  colonies  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  disclose<l  to  him  the  existence  of  a 
wide-spread  conspiracy  against  the  imperial 
family.  He,  however,  was  UUnoveil  by  tho 
information,  and  hia  snoecMor,  his  brother 
NIobdaa,  had  to       his  waj  to  the  thnme. 

ALEUim  tLf  Wwliinllifci  emperor  of 
Russia,  son  of  tbe  czar  Nicholas  and  Alex- 
andra Feodnrovr  a  rii-inrilly  Charlotte),  a 
bister  of  Frederick  William  IV.  and  William  I. 
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of  Prnstia,  born  AprQ  29,  1818.  From  the 

cradle  lie  was  the  object  of  the  most  tender 
love  of  both  his  parents.  His  education  was 
exceedingly  careral.  His  fttfaer  directed  it, 
and  gave  almost  daily  nttention  to  its  j)rogre88. 
Gen.  Prederios,  and  attorward  Gen.  Kavelin, 
were  his  immeidiate  tutors.  Ocntrary  to  the 
previous  usage  with  Russian  imperial  princes, 
bis  uncle  Alexander  I.  and  bis  father  were 
educated  hj  foreigners.  Alexamder  U.  re- 
oetTed  instruction  mainly  from iMitiT»Bilw1anw, 
among  whom  Zhukovsky,  one  of  the  greatest 
Rnssian  poets,  filled  the  chief  place.  Withoat 
transcendent  abilities,  Alexander  learned  well 
everything  taught  him.  His  judgment  and 
perception  were  clear,  and  he  seldom  showed 
those  outbreaks  of  violent  passion  which  had 
always  been  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
Romanot^H.  This  gentleness  of  character  he 
inherited  from  his  mother.  Early  in  yonth  he 
showed  a  love  of  justice  and  forbearance,  oftt  n 
trying  to  assuage  the  feelings  which  hud  been 
voimded  by  the  asperity  of  his  father.  Before 
seeing  foreign  countries,  accortling  to  the  wish 
of  Nicholas,  he  travelled  all  over  Russia. 
When  ho  approached  manhood,  the  i>rince  de 
Lievon,  formerly  Prussian  aml>assador  in  Lon- 
don, was  made  his  tutor,  principally  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  its  routine 
and  eti(juettc,  and  to  accompany  him  in  Ids 
travels  m  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  I  lis 
19ither*s  antipathy  to  Louis  Philippe,  however, 
prevented  him  from  visiting  France  during  the 
reign  of  that  king.  On  April  28,  1841,  be 
married  Maria  Alexandrovna,  daughter  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  bora  in  1824. 
It  was  wholly  a  love  match,  the  young  prince 
having  made  his  own  chcice  among  a  host  of 
German  ])rincosscs.  Ilismjyority  was  declared 
tm  May  8,  1834,  and  irom  the  age  of  18  he 
waa  admitted  by  his  Ibther  to  stady  the  diffi- 
cult  task  of  governing  the  empire,  by  attend- 
ance at  all  the  sittings  of  ministers  with  the 
emperor ;  and  when  in  1846  Nicholas  resided 
for  several  months  in  Italy,  he  delegated  to  his 
son  all  his  vast  powers.  Indeed,  to  the  end 
<tf  his  iSither^s  mb  the  relations  of  the  two 
were  most  confidential  and  atfettionate.  On 
March  2,  1856,  be  mounted  the  throne,  at  a 
most  critical  moment  for  Russia.  Nicholas 
had  lelt  the  country  engaged  single-handed  in 
a  war  against  England,  France,  Turkey,  and 
Sardinia,  with  Austria  as  a  passive  enemy.  For 
a  year  Alexander  unfiinchingly  continued  the 
strife.  Sebastopol  was  taken  in  September, 
1855;  but  the  allies  won  nothing  more,  and  the 
Rnssian  resistance  continued.  Dnring  the  en- 
suing winter  the  neutral  (Jerman  states,  espe- 
cially Prussia  and  Saxuny,  finding  Louis  Na- 
poleon  not  averae  to  petee,  offered  mediation. 
An  armistice  was  agreed  upon  in  March,  ISofi, 
a  ccmferenco  convoked  at  Paris,  and  a  final 
treaty  concluded  there  on  the  3(>th  of  that 
month.  On  Sept.  7,  1850.  Alexander  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Moscow.  Since  then  ho 
has  rdtfed  the  lines  drawn  to  the  ntmost  ten- 


sion by  his  predecessor.  lie  began  with  emaB* 

cipating  the  nation  from  the  military  routine 
which  permeated  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration. He  reorganised  the  army,  dissolved 
the  greater  part  of  the  military  colonies,  freed 

gublic  instruction  from  military  discipline,  and,  j 
utead  of  placing  discharged  officers  as  totora  ' 
and  professors  at  the  la-ad  of  the-  iilwcationr.! 
establishments,  appointed  men  fitted  by  special 
studies  fbr  these  positions.  Tlie  censorship 
was  considerably  relaxed  and  limited,  and  for 
the  first  time  genuine  publicity  was  introdnoeii 
into  Russia.  He  prohibited  espionage,  aod  in- 
stituted measures  against  official  corruption, 
'  allowing  it  to  be  ferreted  out  and  expost<l. 

He  advanced  young  men  in  tlio  different 
I  branches  of  the  public  service,  superseding: 
I  those  wlioso  only  merit  was  long  routine.  He 
gave  a  new  imimlse  to  internal  industry  and 
I  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  he  aonght  to  de- 
velop the  nationnl  commercial  marine,  nnd  to 
induce  native  merchants  to  exteml  tluir  rela- 
I  tions  with  foreign  countries,    lie  annulled  tbe 
I  impediments  wliich  prevented  Russians  frrm 
j  visiting  foreign  lands ;  granted  a  general  am- 
nestv  for  political  ofi'enders,  Poles  and  Ku«inaii&  I 
recalling  the  exiles  from  Siberia,  and  allowinir 
fugitives  to  return ;  and  inaugurated  that  va.^t 
system  of  internal  ooDunnnicatioo  which  is  to 
cover  his  immense  empire  with  nets  of  rail- 
roads.   Ilia  greatest  measure  ot  rdonii,  how- 
ever, is  the  emancipation  of  tiie  serfs,   lie  bii<i 
conceived  from  hi-;  < virliest  youth  the  idea  of 
this  measure,  and  was  assisted  by  Nicholas 
Milnthi  and  Gen.  Bostoftioff  in  the  prelimiiitry 
steps.    He  silonced  the  opposition  of  the  serf- 
owners  by  intimating  to  them  that  if  there  wss 
to  be  revolntioD,  it  had  better  begin  at  the 
snmniit  than  at  tlio  bottom  of  society.  Their 
emancipation  was  decreed  March  3,  1801,  and 
carried  oat  within  the  foUowing  two  yeua 
His  reformatory  activity,  however,  wns  in* 
termpted,  and  to  a  d^ree  checked,  by  tiis 
Polish  insurrection  of  Jannary,  1868,  winch 
was  finally  crushed  in  the  spring  of  Wi,  aii'l 
punished  by  tbe  most  rigorous  measores 
agtdnst  Polish  nationality,  followed  liy  re-  I 
strictions  of  a  ndlderkind  unposed  upon  other 
non-Rossian  prorineeaof  tbe  einpire.  In  1665 
the  otar  r^ected  the  demand  of  the  old  Ifos-  I 
cow  nobility  for  a  representative  govemnunt. 
An  attempt  upon  his  life,  April  IC,  IStiC,  by 
Dimitri  Karakozofl',  was  frustrated  by  the  is-  I 
I  terposition  of  the  peasant  KomisarofT,  who 
j  was  ennobled  as  a  reward  for  his  action.  A  i 
second  attempt  upon  his  life  was  made  st  the  I 
Paris  exhibition  of  1867,  by  Berezowski,  a 
Pole.    The  work  of  reform  was  resumed  in 
I  1870,  when  the  8uri)rising  successes  of  the  I 
Germans  startled  the  Russian  nation.  Tho 
liere<litary  charrteter  of  the  priesthood  was 
abolished,  tho  army  system  was  reurpaniwd 
I  on  tbe  Prassian  model,  and  vast  measures  for 
education  were  inaugurated.    While  perseter- 
,  iug  in  his  8tea<ly  progress  of  annexation  in 
I  central  Ana,  the  our  in  1887  divested  hi»- 
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ftlf  of  his  foothold  on  the  American  continent 
bj  tito  aale  of  Alaska.  During  the  Franco- 
Gmua  war  be  secured  at  the  Luadon  con- 
fnoM  of  1871^  bj  A  modifioatUn  of  Um 
tmty  at  Mm  of  1866,  the  downtraUu- 
tion  of  the  Black  sea. — Alszasdbb  Alkx- 
AXDEorrroB,  aon  of  the  precedinf^,  and,  sinro 
tlie  death  of  his  elder  brothi  r  Xii  liipliiH  in 
l!i<^,Qe2areiritch  or  hfir  apiiurciit  to  die  lliroiic, 
was  bom  March  10,  184'i.  la  IStiO  ho  married 
the  Danish  princess  I);iirtn:ir,  wlio  had  lp(»*  n 
en;raji>«l  to  hin  elder  brother.  Their  eldest 
ciiildi,  XicuoL-vs  Alkxaxukovitcii,  waa  Uirn 
lUsr  18l  1808.  The  cezare\-itch  in  not«d  for  his 
tpaftmat  with  (h*  old  Bns^an  |Mirtjr,  who 
anMrindloed aciAut  tiMGermana,  and  against 
alnraoMn.  His  fovagar  brother,  the  grand 
U»  Alnia,  Tiaited  the  United  8tate§  in 
1672-% 

JUDUIDEK,  ihv  luiniL'  of  throo  klii^s  of  Srot- 
laod.   I.  Succeeded  his  brother  Kd)iiir,  J<in.  8, 
1107,  and  died  April  -JT,  1 124.   lie  \vm  u  prince 
of  »in;nilar  ener).'y  ami  capacity,  which  Htood 
iiim  in  good  stead  during  the  rebellions  that 
ili.^turbed  hii^  reij^n,  all  of  which  he  suppressed. 
Uesecared  the  independence  of  the  Scottish 
iii«rarchj,  opposed  the  pretensions  of  the  £ng- 
M  biahoiw,  and  onltiTatad  JeCtan.  IL  Soo- 
oaeded  Ma  ftther*  ViUiam  the  Lion,  Deo.  4^ 
1314,  and  died  Joly  S,  1349.   He  atanda  ood- 
ipicaouis  among  Scottish  klng»  for  adminis- 
trative ability  and  equity,     lie  united  with 
tho  leairue  of  English  barons  ojrtiinst  Kin^^ 
•IoIjo,  and  was  consequently  for  two  years  un- 
ilrr  excommunication.    On  the  ncces^ion  o( 
IK-nry  III.,  Alesander  ratilied  a  peucc  with 
ivnj^land  by  marrying  Henry's  siater,  after 
vbow  death  witliout  issue  HtBtJ  invaded 
Sootland;  bat  ttie  Soottish  barona  rallied  in 
neb  Ibne  to  tlie  sapportof  their  Idng  that  the 
wirwia  «oneladed  withoiit  a,  htH&o.  UL  Son 
of  the  preoedinK  by  bla  aeooiid  wifb,  a  French 
lady,  sacceede'l  liis  fatlier  at  the  (ifre  of>^.  nmr- 
ritd  the  dangliter  of  Henry  111.  iit  tlie  iii:e  ot 
111,  and  died  Man  li  in.  l-jsr,.    He  (lere.nte<l  the 
attempts  of  Henry  to  ohtnin  u  ((intnillinfr  in- 
tiaenc*  in  Scottish  .illairH,  repelled  an  invu><ion 
of  ilaco,  king  of  Norway  (12(!3),  securing  as  a 
ronsequenco  the  allefriance  of  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Ltle  of  Nfan,  and  brought  about  a  marriage 
iMween  his  daughter  Margaret  and  the  Nor- 
wegian kiotf  Erie  (1282).    Margaret  died  the 
■Bit  TC«r,  Msring  a  daughter  Margaret,  called 
tie  ltdden  of  Norwaj,  whoae  death  on  the 
way  to  take  po8.oewlon  of  her  throne  was  the 
rm^>  of  great  niifjlortnncs  toSrotiand. 

iLEXA.\DEJl,  ikxaadfr  liaaipbrrfs  a  claimant 
f>{  the  earldtmi  of  Stirlini!,  horn  in  liirmingham, 
Ka;;land,  about  1783.  In  1M21  he  obtaineid  the 
njyal  license  to  assuincthe  tiaine  of  Alexan<ler, 
on  the  ffTOOnd  that  he  hud  a  maternal  grand- 
firtharoc  ttiatname,  that  his  deceased  mothw 
was  a  great-great-granddaughter  of  the  Hon. 
John  Alexander,  fourth  son  of  the  la-«t  earl  Ot 
Stirliqgf aee  Auxjjfoa,  WiixumX  and  that,  all 
intaroMdiat*  hOn  being  aztinat,  ht  was  acde 


I  heir  to  the  honors  and  property  of  the  earldom 
and  charter.  For  a  short  time  he  succeeded 
in  ezerolriog  the  privileges  of  earl  without  an> 

I  deigoing  anjr  legiil  investigatioa  of  bia  chUaif, 
and  lie  even  elahnad  from  the  crown  a  vast 

>  territory  in  Nova  Seoda,  which  he  declared 
had  been  grunted  to  the  earls  of  Stirlin<r.  He 
rai-4ed  larp'  r^mti-i  on  tlune  lueteiisioiiff,  and 
a^stumed  vuriou.-*  riglit.s  in  cuuneitiun  with 
them;  but  at  la-nt  his  claims  were  cljallen^c<l  by 
the  crown  lawyers  of  Scotland  in  lt»3t»,  and  a 
trial  ensued,  in  which  llunii)lirey8  (Alexander) 
brought  forward  to  prove  his  pedigree  several 
documents  mir|)orting  to  be  old  manuscripts 

I  brought  to  light  in  vaiioa»  mysterioas  ways. 

I These  were^  liowever,  proved  to  be  forgeries; 
and  hi*  prataniiona  bong  thus  broi^|ht  to  an 
end,  he  withdrew  into  obaearltT. 

ALEXIXDEB,  IrrhlbaM,  D.  !>..  an  Air.,  rican 
Presbyterian  divine,  born  in  .\ufni'-t:i  cuunty 
(now  lliK-kliridge),  ^'a..  April  17,  177.',  ilii  d  in 
I'riiicetuti,  N.  .1..  Oct.  22,  18.51.  liis  ^rrand- 
t'utiier,  ArcliiliaM  .\ le.\ander,  was  of  Scuti  li  de- 
scent, tiiougli  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  whence 
be  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1736,  and,  after  a 
residence  there  of  about  two  yean,  removed  to 
Virginia.  His  aon  Wiiliam,  the  Hither  of  the 
anljaet  of  tbia  aketoh,  waa  a  ISumar  and  tradar. 
At  the  age  of  10  jeart  Arehlbald  waa  aent  to 
the  aca<Iemy  of  the  I^v.  WUnm  Oraham,  at 
Timber  lUAste  meeting  house,  and  at  the  age  of 
17  he  tiec:iine  tutor  in  the  family  of  (len.  .John 
PofH'V,  of  the  Wildei-neRs,  twelve  niile-i  west  of 
Freilericksburp.     He  rem.iined  there  lillt  one 

year,  and  in  17H!»  ln>  returned  homo  and  re- 
stitnetl  his  studies  with  Mr.  (iraliani.  At  this 
time  liis  inimi  became  influenced  by  the  re- 
markable rL-li^rioua  movement  wliicli  is  yet 
spoken  of  as  "  the  great  remal,"  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  divinity.  He  waallcenaed  at 
Winoliester,  Oct.  l,  1701,  and  speirt  mm»j9m 
in  itinerant  missionary  service  in  different 
parts  of  bis  native  stiite.  In  17Hii  he  sncceede<l 
Dr.  John  Hlair  Smith  as  |)re-ident  of  ll;ini(Hlen 
Sidney  colle<.'e,  l>ut  in  n'^irned,  and  made 
a  journey  to  New  York  and  New  En;.'land. 
While  on  his  way  to  the  north  be  visited  the 
Kev.  l)r.  Waddel,  tiie  celebrated  "  blind  preach- 
er" mentioned  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  the  ''British 
Spy,"  and  contracted  a  nuitrimonial  engagO' 
ment  with  his  daughter,  Janetta,  whom  JM 
married  on  hia  return  in  1608.  Ue  tiien  r»- 
nmted  bla  former  poritlon  at  Hampden  Stdney 
college,  but  owing  to  insubordination  among 
the  students  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Pin© 
-trei  t  I'hurcli  in  I'liiladeiphia,  where  he  was 
installed  pastor  May  :U).  18(17.  The  ilegree  of 
D.  L>.  Avas  conferred  i;|h.ii  l.iiri  l.y  the  college 
of  New  Jersey  in  l-^hi,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  clecttsl  presi<leRt  of  I  nion  colle(ri> 
in  Georgia,  a  fact  whicli  remained  unknown 
even  by  his  family  until  after  bis  death.  The 
theolopcal  seminary  at  Princeton  was  estab- 
lished by  the  general  aseciubly  of  the  Presbj- 
terian  ooniob  la  1611.  and  Dr.  Alexander  was 
by  oonaMMi  wnmt  alaeled  laitaint  theologi- 
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cal  professor,  wliicli  position  ho  sustained  until 
his  death.  lit-  i)ul)lislK-(i  "()utIiiR><  of  the  Evi- 
dences uf  Cliri.stiiUiity,"  whiili  lia.s  pa^M^d 
thnnigb  numerons  editions  in  various  Ian- 
guaf?es,  and  is  rooofrnized  jis  a  tvxt  Ixtok  in  sev- 
eral c'olk'fre.s;  '*  Treati.se  on  tlie  Canon  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament "  (1826);  **Ili»tory  of 
the  ratriorchs"  (1833);  "  Es-^iiys  on  Kelif;ious 
E.vperience"  (1840);  History  of  Afrifun 
Colonization"  (1846);  "History  of  the  Log 
Collt^re"  (lH4n);  and  a  "History  of  the  Israel-  ; 
itish  Nation  "  (1802).  His  work  on  "  Moral  Sci- 
ence" was  published  after  hisdeatli;  and  among 
his  unfinished  works  are  one  on  the  "Duties 
and  Consolations  of  the  Christian";  one  on 
**Patriarobal  Theology  a  memoir  of  his  old 
instructor,  Mr.  Gruhnm;  n  history  of  the  ' 
Presbyterian  church  in  Virginia;  biographical  i 
aketonee  of  distinguished  American  clergymen  | 
and  ahnnni  of  the  colIej:e  of  New  Jersey;  and 
a  work  on  "  Cliurch  Polity  and  Discipline." 

ILEKATOIS,  Sir  1mm  UmH,  a  British  sol- 
dior  and  writer,  born  in  Scotland  in  1803.  He 
is  descended  Irom  the  btirliug  family,  studied 
at  Sandhurst,  aerred  in  the  Barman  war  (1826), 
in  the  Russian  service  against  Turkey  (1829), 
in  Dom  Pedro's  cause  in  Portugal  (1834),  in 
quelling  the  diatnrbanoee  in  Canada  (1^39),  in 
tiie  Crimean  war,  alter  the  close  of  which  he  he- 
came  colonel  (1858),  and  in  the  Maori  war  in 
Kew  Zealand  (18G3).  He  has  published  **Tliiv- 
c'ls  from  India  to  England"  (London,  1827); 
"Expedition  of  Discovery  into  the  Interior  of 
Africa"  (1838),  undertaken  while  stationed 
at  Oape  Town;  "Pa-ssapes  in  the  Life  of  a 
Soldier"  (1857);  and  "IncidenU  of  the  late 
Maori  War"  (1868). 

ALEXANDER,  Janes  Widdrl,  D.  D.,  eldest  son 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  born  in  Louisa 
county,  Va.,  March  13,  1804,  died  ut  the  Ked 
Sweet  Springs,  Vo.,  July  31,  1859.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  college  of  New  .Tcrsey  in  lK-2(i.  was 
ttpuointed  a  tutor  there  in  1824,  resigned  in  the 
following  year,  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  con- 
gregation in  Charlotte  coontv,  Va.,  and  in  1828 
acce|)ted  a  call  to  Trenton,  N".  J.  In  1830  he 
resigned  that  charge  and  bcNsame editor  of  "  The 
Presbyterian/' a  religions  newspaper  published 
in  Philadelphia,  whence  he  was  calle<l  in  1833 
to  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres 
in  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  In  1814  ho  ac- 
cepted the  pastoral  charge  of  the  I)uane  street 
church  in  S'ew  York.  In  1849  he  waa  ap- 
pointed professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and 
church  government  iu  the  theological  semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  where  he  remained  till  lSol, 
when  ho  as  chosen  pastor  of  the  Fifth  avenue 
church  iu  Xew  York,  which  station  he  held 
till  his  death.  His  pahliehed  works  indnde 
*'Ck)niiolation,  in  Discourses  on  .Select  Topics, 
addressed  to  the  tiufi'ering  People  of  God"; 
"Thonghta  on  FamQj  Worship";  "Plain 
Words  to  a  Young  Conuminicant " ;  "  Tliouphta 
on  Preaching";  a  aeriea  of  easavs  entitled 
**The  American  Mechanic  and  Workingman"; 
"  Diaoonraes  on  ChriBtian  Fwth  and  Praotica  " ; 


I  a  hiognEpIiy  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander :  mid 
i  numerous  contributions  to  the  "Hiblicul  Re- 
pertory "  and  "  Princetiiu  Review,"  a*  well  u 
to  the  publications  of  tlio  American  tnet 
society.  The  Kev.  John  Hall,  L).  ll.,  editi-il  in 
18G0  "  Forty  Years'  Funiiliar  Letters  of  Jutues 
W.  Alexander,''  with  notes  (2  vols.  12mo). 

ALEXANDER,  Joseph  iddlsaa,  I).  I).,  third  s'  ti 
of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Ai)ril  24,  1809,  died  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  28,  18G0.  He  graduated  at  the 
college  of  New  Jersey  in  1826,  and  from  18:>'i 
to  1888  was  a^innet  professor  of  ancient 
lantrnages  and  literature.  He  was  afterward 
assistant  teacher  of  Biblical  and  orieutal  htera- 
tare  in  Princeton  theological  seminary,  and  in 
18:{8  was  elected  by  the  general  asseniMy  of 
the  I'resbyterian  church  professor  of  Biblict! 
criticnsm  and  eodenastical  history.  In  1853  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  ar<l 
ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  occupied  till 
his  death.  He  pnblished  *'The  Psalms  Tmt- 
lated  and  Explained"  (3  vols.  12iuo.  WA); 
"The  Propiiccies  of  Isaiah''  (revised  ed.,  S 
▼ola.  8vo,  1864),  and  an  ahriofroent  of  the 
same  work;  a  volume  on  i)riniitive  church  frv\- 
ernment,  and  nmneroos  essays  in  the  "Biblical 
Repertory  "  and  "  Princeton  Review."  At  tie 
time  of  his  death  be  was  enfra^'efl,  in  conntv- 
tion  with  Dr.  ilodtfe,  in  preparing  a  commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  of  mch  "Notes 
on  the  New  Testament  Literature"  and  "Hit* 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew "  have  Iwtn 
pubfiflhed. 

ALEXANDER,  Ladwlg  Cbristian  Geerg  TrMM 
Emll,  prince  of  Uesse,  son  of  Louis  II.  of 
Ilesse-Durmstadt,  and  brother  of  the  present 
empress  of  Russia,  bom  July  15,  1«23.  He 
served  in  the  Russian  army  in  the  Cuucftsiu. 
and  distinguished  himself  in  184o  during  tb« 
stonning  of  SbamyPs  residenee.  In  1851  Lt^ 
retired  from  the  czar's  service,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Ru^iau  general  Coast 
Uanke,  who  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  coon- 
tc<^.  and  in  1858  to  that  of  the  princess  of 
Uattenberg.  In  1852  he  entered  the  Austrian 
service,  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  again?! 
Italy  in  1859.  and  was  charged  by  Francis  Je- 
sepli  to  nej-'otiato  a  truce  with  Xapoleou  III. 
In  18Ct>  he  commanded  the  6th  corps  in  the 
war  ogainst  Prussia.  He  was  repeatedly  de- 
feated, and  was  oldiged  to  publish  in  1667  Iki* 
diary  of  the  war  in  8elf-defen<^e. 

AUEILANDER,  StrplMB,  LL.  D.,  an  American 
astronomer,  bom  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  ikpt- 
I  1,  1806.  He  was  educated  at  Union  oollip 
and  at  Princeton  tluMdofrical  seminary,  v(ti-^ 
api>ointed  tutor  in  the  college  of  New  Jcr- 
aey  in  1888,  aiUnnct  professor  of  mathematics 
in  tlie  "ame  institution  in  is:!4.  professor  of 
astronomy  in  1840,  of  uiatheuiatics  in  lb45i 
and  of  mechanics  uid  astronomy  in  1854.  In 
1860  he  went  to  the  cojist  of  l.al'rador  at 
the  head  of  an  expedition  to  observe  th^^ 
solar  edipae  of  Jnly  18.  He  has  vritu-n 
many  acientifie  pi4>en|  whieh  have  excitvd 
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eoiuiderable  tntMeit,  including  one  on  the 
'^Pbjmcitl  Phenomena  attondnnt  upon  Solar 
EefipMi,"  read  before  tba  American  pbU(»<>- 
pbical  HMiei^  at  their  oantenarjr  meetiDg  ia 
1S4S;  one  on  the  "FondameDtal  Principles  of 
Muthemutica,"  rea«l  Mora  the  American  as- 
-(niation  for  tlie  ftflvnnoemi'nt  of  stoience  in 
l!^;  one  on  tlif  '•  ()ri;:iii  nt"  the  P'oriiis  iuiil 
the  Prost'tit  (.Viiiilitiim  of  soiiu-  of  tlie  Clusters 
iif  Star^  anil  !i<;vorul  of  the  Nebula?/'  read  at 
the  meeting  of  tlii-  x\inorioan  a»!«ooiation  ut 
Albany  in  1860;  and  several  coiniiiunioatjon:* 
to  the  same  asiiuKiation  relative  tu  the  Form 
aod  E^juatorial  Diameter  of  the  ^Vateroid  Plan- 
ed," and  aiao  on  the  "  Harmooiea  in  the  ar- 
niBganMnt  of  the  Solar  STstein,  wUeh  aeem  to 
be  eonflnnatMjr  of  the  Ifebalar  HTpotheala  of 
I^Iaoe.** 

iLEXJLTOER.  Winitm.  I.  First  earl  of  Stirliaft 
a  Scottish  pcH-t,  coiirtiiT,  uml  s|K;oulator,  born 
alijiil  1580,  died  in  liUH.  lie  was  the  son  of 
a  private  getitleinan,  was  at  an  early  nj;e  trav- 
tltinp  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Ar^yle,  and  about 
1604  became  attached  to  the  court  of  Janus  I., 
w1ioial614  kui^ditod  him  and  appitinted  him 
grtillcBiaii  lulier  to  Prince  Charles  and  master 
oTrcqoesta.  In  1081  he  received  a  royal  grant 
of  5ofa  Seotla.  and  made  strennoux  efforts  to 
idl  tt  in  pareds,  imuing  a  glowing  dei^ription 
of  the  country  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "An 
Eaeoarageiiient  to  Settlers."  To  aid  him, 
Charles  f.  in  162.'*  (treated  the  order  of  baronets 
of  Kfivn  Scotia,  the  title  to  l>e  conferred  u|ion 
[Mirclias-Ts  lit"  lar,.'e  tract*,  and  ^'ranted  liim 
till'  iiri\il<';:e  of  rninirijr  !•;>-<.•  Clipper  money. 
Acciirtlin^r  to  Sir  Thmnas  rn|uliart,  after  ncll- 
ins  '-^lO  of  these  baronetcieit,  instead  of  150,  to 
Tbich  Dumber  they  were  to  have  been  limit- 
fi,  and  those  who  emigrated  to  the  cokmy 
baving  (hSed  to  make  a  aetdemeat,  Aletaoder 
<lMposMl  of  all  rights  and  biteraata  tiiare  to  the 
maeh  on  his  own  acooimt.  He  obtained  from 
thf  kin?  in  Ifi'iH  a  charter  of  tfie  lordship  of 
Cinada.  and  from  the  council  of  New  England 
.1  t'raiit  of  territnry.  ineludinjr  l-tms  Island 
uo'Ut  the  name  of  the  island  ofStirlinjj;  and 
hi-  liail  also  received  at  ditferent  times  royal 
frrnnts  of  five  baronies  in  Scotland.  But  not- 
n^ithstandin;;  all  these  favors,  he  cBed  tO  io- 
Tolved  that  his  faiiyly  estates  were  given  up 
to  his  creditors.  He  was  apiiointed  secretary 
of  state  hi  im^  keeper  of  tba  aignet  In  1027. 
a  owmlMihmer  of  the  exchequer  in  1088,  and 
m  extraordfaiaiy  lord  of  aeasion  in  I63i.  In 
inO  he  vas  created  Visoonnt  Stirling,  and  in 
loss  earl  of  Stirling,  Visconnt  Cnnaclm  \-e. 
James  I.  called  Alexander  his  ]diiliiso]ihieul 
JKtet.  His  Works  are  nnmen iiis.  and  all  dtdar- 
tio,  heavy,  and  tur^jid,  even  win-n  in  the  dra- 
mittic  f  inn.  T!ie  iirincipal  are  *' Doomsday," 
in  more  than  1ii,imjo  lines,  and  "Four  Mo- 
narchicke  Tragedies,''  viz. :  "  DariuH,"  "Julias 
Casar,"  "Croesns,"  and  "The  Alexandrmn 
Tragedy."  His  titlea  expired  with  the  fifth 
Mrl,  bis  last  male  descendant,  in  1730,  but  sev- 
eral eliteflBtt  ka«e  rinoe  arisen.  IL  A  m^jor 


general  in  the  American  rovoluiionary  army, 
bom  in  New  York  in  1726,  died  Jan.  1&, 
17HH.  Claiming  the  caridom  of  Stirling,  to 
which  many  of  his  oontemporaiiea  believed 
him  to  be  entitled,  he  is  generatly  known  In 
American  history  as  Lord  Stirling.  Having 
received  an  excellent  education,  more  partic- 
ularly in  mathematics,  he  attained  a  lii;:li 
reputation  as  a  man  of  seiein  e.  lJurin;;  tlio 
French  and  Indian  war  he  wa-  a  meudier  <»f 
the  military  family  of  (Jen.  ."^hirley,  a(  ting  at 
different  times  as  commi.ssary,  8ide-de-<-am]>, 
and  secretary.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
went  to  Scotland,  where  he  spent  a  laige  por* 
tion  of  bis  fortnne  in  tlie  msnooessftd  proeeoo* 
taon  of  bis  clafans  to  the  title  and  estateo  of 
Stirling.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  revolntion  he  wa.<«  appointed  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  and  while  stationeil  at  New  York 

frevious  to  tlie  arrival  of  \Va-hinu'ton  frum 
piston,  he  lilti'd  mit  an  expeilitinn  enTi-i^lin^ 
of  a  ])ilot  boat  and  Hiine  smaller  boat-,  with 
which  lie  ]>ut  to  st'u  at  night,  eluding  the  \  igi- 
lance  of  the  sentinels  of  the  British  frigato 
Asia,  which  then  lay  in  the  harbor,  and  cap- 
tured a  transfwrt  laden  with  storex  fur  tho 
enemy  at  Uustun.  He  uiiened  the  battle  of 
Long  Ishuid,  where,  thoqgn  he  fooght  with  ob- 
stinate bravery,  he  waa  oompeUed  to  anr* 
render,  aAer  having  secored  the  retreat  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  command.  Having  l>ecn 
exeiianged,  he  foaght  under  Washington  at 
Bratidy wine,  commanded  the  reserve  at  (ier- 
maiitinvti,  and  ksl  a  division  at  Monmouth.  Ilo 
died  from  an  attack  uf  gout.  The  name  of  Lord 
Stirling  will  always  occupy  an  honorable  place 
in  American  histofy,  not  only  fur  his  iini|Mew- 
tiuncil  patriotism  and  |>erBunal  cotira^re,  but 
also  for  the  part  he  took  in  exposing  and  de- 
feating the  dedgna  of  the  **  Oonway  eaboL** 

ILmNDEI  OF  IFHIODBUS  ^n  Caria),  snr- 
named  the  Expounder  fhtin  his  commenta- 
ries on  Aristotle,  Jlourished  at  tlie  be;:inning 
of  the  ;!d  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Ili.s 
most  important  work,  "Oii  Fate.  "  in  «  hieh  he 
eiintro\erfs  the  diK'triiio  of  nei  e-isity.  was  pub- 
lihhed  hy  Orelli  at  Zfirieh  in  1H>.'4.  '  His  other 
writinp",  mostly  nuide  up  of  notes  u|H)n  Aris- 
totle, were  highly  valued  hv  the  .\riib9. 
ALEXIXDEE  AtCHIPEUCO.  Sc«  Alaska. 
itSmDEK  BILAB,  king  of  Syria  tntia  160 
to  146  B.  0.  He  pretended  to  be  a  natural 
son  of  Antioehos  Epiphane^  and  hia  rlidm  to 
huccpchI  him  W8.S  mipported  hy  tho  Romana 
and  several  of  the  princes  of  .\sia.  Ho  de- 
feated the  troojis  of  I»emi  trius  Sot.  r,  and  tcHik 
jiossession  of  his  tbrorii'.  utter  »  hii  h  he  aban- 
dontsl  hitiiMlf  til  jileasijre.  I)eiiutrius  Nica- 
lor,  .son  of  Uemetrius  Soter,  detiironed  him 
and  drove  him  into  Arabia,  where  he  wai 
murdered  by  the  eliieftain  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge. 

iLBIilWBBOF  HALES,  an  English  theologian, 
somamed  the  IrrelVagahie Doctor,  died  Aug.  27, 
134A.  A  great  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at 
Paris,  where  he  taught  pbiloeophj  and  theology* 
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In  1222  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  ' 
was  the  first  of  his  order  to  retain  his  doctor-  1 
ate  in  the  university.     Honnventura  was  his 
I)U[>il,  and  perhaps  also  Aquinas.     liis  chief 
work  was  }ii8  Summa  Tkeilogia^  which,  after 
bein;z  exaiiiined  and  approved  by  a  committee 
of  70  doetors,  was  accepted  as  a  complete  man-  , 
nal  of  instruction  in  theology  for  all  institn-  j 
tions  of  learning  in  Christendom. 

ALEXANDER  JAIiKJKl'S,  king  of  the  Jews,  of  i 
the  house  of  the  Aanoneanii,  from  106  to  78  I 
B.  C.    (See  Hebrews.)  \ 

ALEXANDER  JOAN  1.,  priace  of  Bomnania,  of 
the  house  of  Gaza,  bmti  In  Oalatz,  March  20, 
1820.  lie  wn?*  educated  in  Pari-«,  became  a  colo-  ! 
nel  in  the  Moldavian  service,  and  held  several  i 
eivll  offices,  resigning  in  conseqaenoe  of  disagree-  ' 
ment  with  the  povernimnt  about  the  Austrian 
occupation,    lie  was  an  active  partisan  of  the  i 
onion  y)arty,  which  fiivored  the  political  nnion  | 
of  the  two  Danubian  principalities,  and  was 
hostile  to  Austrian  influence,    lie  was  ap- 1 
pointed  minister  of  war  in  1858,  and  elected  \ 

{)rince  of  Moldavia  Jan.  17,  1859,  and  of  Wal- 
achia  Feb.  6.   In  October,  1860,  be  obtained 
the  recognition  of  the  saltan,  and  on  Dec.  23, 
1801,  he  proclaimed  the  union  of  the  two  prin- 
cipalities under  the  name  of  Roumania.  He 
dissolved  the  national  assembly  March  14,  1863,  I 
abrogated  the  electoral  law  May  14,  1864,  and  j 
promulgated  a  new  and  entirely  arbitrary  con- 
stitution.   A  conspiracy  formed  againnt  him  in 
1 8()5  was  suppressed,  but  (me  instigated  in  1866 
by  Hratiano,  (ihika,  Cantacuzene.  and  other  ' 
etiiinent  public  men,  put  an  end  to  bis  reifrn.  i 
On  the  night  of  Feb.  23  they  sent  otliceis  to 
liis  house,  who  foiv  ed  liiin  to  si;/n  bis  alidiea- 
tion.     A  provisional  government  was  pro- 
claimed April  1.3,  1866.    Prince  Charles  of 
Uohenzollem,  a  relative  of  the  kinfr  of  Prussia, 
was  chosen  reigning  pnnce,  and  Alexander  ! 
Guza  has  linee  liTed  in  retirement  at  V  ienna.  j 
ALEXAXDFR  KARAGEORGETITCH,  a  Servian  ' 
prince,  born  at  Topola.  Oct.  11,  1806.     After  . 
the  execution  of  his  rather,  Ozemj  or  Kara  | 
Oeorire,  at  Belprnde  in  1817,  bis  mother  went 
with  him  to  Wallachia.    He  was  for  some  tune 
in  the  Rnarian  militaiy  service,  nntil  permis- 
sion was  pranted  for  liis  return  to  Servia,  when 
be  became  aide-de-camp  of  the  reigning  prince, 
Ifioliael  Obrenovitch.   After  the  downfall  of 
lira   Obrenovitch    dynasty.   Alexander  was 
elected  prince  of  Servia,  8('pt.  14,  1842.  This 
choice  was  ratified  by  Tnrkey,  but  not  by  Rus- 
sia.   Both  jrovernments  sent  commissioners  to 
Servia,  and  on  June  16, 1843,  he  waa  reflected 
with  the  consent  of  the  two  powers.   He  pro- 
moted education  and  industry,  and  improved 
the  civil  and  military  service.    He  was  soon 
acensod,  however,  of  leaning  too  much  toward 
Turkey,  i-|>(.oial]y  during  the  Crimean  war, 
when  he  prevented  the  national  party  from 
rising  in  rebellion  afxainst  the  Porte.    The  sul- 
tan rewarded  bis  loyalty  by  confirming  the 
privileges  which  he  had  granted  to  Servia,  and 
bj  allowing  the  country  to  be  placed,  by  the  , 


terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  SO,  1 856, 
under  the  collective  protection  of  the  great 
powers,  instead  of,  as  previously,  under  the 
sole  protection  of  the  Porte.  A  conspiracj 
against  him  was  discovered  in  1857,  and  its 
two  rinpleaders,  the  presidents  of  the  senate  and 
the  supremo  court  of  bervia,  Stefanovitch  and 
Rayovitoh,  were  sent^ced  to  death,  and  their 
six  accomplices  to  hard  labor  for  life.  Tlie 
opular  feeling  against  this  sentence  ran  so 
igh  that  the  anthoriticf  dnrst  not  exeente  it, 
while  Alexander  incurred  still  prcater  (  dium 
by  invoking  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities fbr  the  detection  and  pnniduneiit  of 
tlic  conspirators.  He  was  called  ujion  to  re- 
sign ;  and  on  his  retiring  to  the  fortre&s  of  Bel- 
grade, nnder  the  protection  of  Torkish  guns, 
his  exj»ulsion  from  the  throne  and  the  country 
was  decreed  by  the  Servian  national  assembly 
(December,  1858),  and  Prince  MHosh  Obreno- 
vitch, then  an  octogenarian,  was  reinr-tat«.-d. 
Miloeh,  on  his  death,  Sept.  26,  1860,  was  tuc- 
eeeded  l^his  eon,  Pnnce  Michael  Obrenovitch. 
Alexander,  living  in  Hungary,  constantly  in- 
trigued with  Servian  revolutionists  and  foreign 
schemers.  A  conspiracy  instigated  by  them  in 
1864  was  frustrated,  but  that  of  1868  resulted 
in  the  assassination  of  Prince  Michael  (June 
10),  but*  not  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Obreno- 
vitch dynasty.  Milan  (Obrenovitch  IV.).  Mi- 
chael's cousin  and  adopted  son  (bom  in  1854), 
was  proclaimed  his  succesj*or  under  a  regency. 
The  murderers  were  arrested,  and  15  of  them, 
including  two  l)rotbers  of  Prince  Alexander, 
were  at  once  put  to  death,  while  the  prince 
himself,  convicted  of  having  planned  and  given 
money  for  the  executic  n  of  the  murder,  w.ms 
sentenced  to  '20  years"  imprisonment  by  the 
court  of  Belgrade.  His  surrender  being  de- 
manded, the  Hungarian  authorities  ordered  a 
new  trial  at  Pestb,  and  the  evidence  was  not 
deemed  sofficiently  stron;;  tor  his  oon^tian. 
He  was  not  molested  in  Pesth  for  nearly  IS 
months,  when  another  trial  took  place  (1870), 
which  again  resulted  in  his  fitvor.  Tn  Jama* 
ary.  1871,  this  verdict  was  reversed  by  a  court 
of  appeal,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  eight  years' 
close  imprisonment  and  to  p^rmrat  of  costs; 
but  the  sentence  has  not  been  executed, 

ALEXASDER  NEVSKOI,  a  Russian  hero  and 
saint,  son  of  the  grand  dnke  TaroalaT  H.  off 
Novgorod  and  Vladimir,  bom  in  1219,  died 
in  1263.  In  his  youth  he  fought  against  the 
Tartars,  who,  howeTor,  in  1988  sacoeeded 
in  making  Russia  tributary.  lie  was  more 
successful  in  defending  the  northern  bounda- 
ries against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dsnca, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  kniphts  sword-bearers, 
lie  won  a  great  battle  against  the  Swedes  in 
1240,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  near  the  mod- 
ern St.  Petersburg;  hence  bis  surname  of 
Ncvskoi.  In  1243  he  defeated  the  knights  on 
the  ice  of  Lake  Pcipns.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1247  he  became  grand  duke  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  on  that  of  his  brother  Andrew 
grand  duke  of  Vladimir,  and  lord  parauiouni 
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of  all  the  other  sovereigD  Russian  dakea.  To 
m  mhusj  from  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  sent  to 
onite  the  western  nnd  eastern  churches,  he 
laswered:  "  We  know  the  true  teaching  of  the 
^nrcb;  we  will  neither  accept  yours  nor  hear 
anrthinfr  about  it."  The  Russiiin  church  can- 
Qoiz^l  him,  and  his  name  is  preaenred  in  the  na- 
tiond  longt.  Peter  the  Orent  erected  to  his 
memory  a  preat  monastery  on  the  spot  where 
tiie  bittle  on  the  Neva  was  woo,  and  created 
tl»  Older  of  Alexender  Nevdcoi. 

j  ilAUITDER  SEVEBrS,  Roman  emperor  from 
A.  D.  222  to  235,  the  son  of  Gessius  Marcianus 
uA  Julia  MamnuDS,  boni  at  Aree  in  Phcanicia, 
in  the  temple  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  durinjr 
the  attendance  of  his  parents  there  at  a  reii- 
snoQfi  Miral.  The  date  of  Ms  birth  1e  tineer> 
iTi.  hnt  most  historians  ascribe  it  to  the  au- 
ima  of  205.  His  original  name  was  Aleziar 
DIB  BHrfmui  On  the  elevation  of  his  conain 
Oairabalas  to  the  purple,  he  accompanied  his 
mother  to  Rome.  In  221  he  was  adopted  bj 
the  emperor,  and  created  C»8ar,  pontiff^  oon- 
siildwi,§adprincep«  jurentutu.  He  now  a»- 
nnud  the  name  of  Marcus  Anrelius  Alexan- 
der. Elagabalns  soon  regarded  htm  as  a  rival 
wbow  destruction  was  es.sential  to  his  own 

I  iifetj ;  but  Alexander's  life  was  preserved  by 

'  tbe  watchfulness  of  his  mother  and  the  atfec- 
tioD  of  the  soldierfL  who  ultimately  avenged 
his  itynries  by  sacrificing  his  enemy.  On  the 
death  of  Elagabalus  he  was  proclaimed  em- 
|«ror  by  Uie  prtetorions,  and  the  choice  was 

(   cimfinned  by  tlio  senate.     lie  now  took  tlie 

'  apfHilktion  of  Severus,  as  he  was  ambitious  of 
}><?ing  thought  a  descendant  of  the  emperor 

j  Septimius  Severus.  During  nine  years  of  [>eace 
he  reformed  abases,  promoted  men  of  merit 
ud  ciMcity,  and  restored  health  to  the  em- 
pire, in  however,  he  assiimcd  command 
'jf  the  eastern  legions  to  defend  his  Asiatic 
prorinces  from  a  FeTSiM  Invasion.  Grossing 
tie  Euplirfites,  he  encountered  the  hostile 
hosts  is  Mesopotamia,  and  defeated  them  with 
pctt  daof^ter.  Reeeiving  intelligence  that 
the  Germans  were  np  in  arms  and  preparing 
fcr  sa  irmption  into  Ganl,  he  hastened  back 
to  place  htanself  at  the  head  of  the  Rhenish 
snny;  but  at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign 
he  was  waylaid  and  slain,  along  with  his  mother 
Ito  whose  eare  his  ehmited  charaoter,  in  the 
Qidft<^  corruption,  is  attributed),  by  a  party 
of  nmtineerM,  who  had  probably  been  instigated 
to  tbe  deed  by  his  sneeessm*  Maiimin. 

ILEIiXORE,  Aarea,  a  chess  player,  bom  at 
Uoheofeld,  Bavaria,  about  1766,  died  in  Lon- 
don, Ver.  16, 1860.  He  was  for  some  time 
rebbi  at  Fftrtli.  and  aflerwurd  teacher  of  Ger- 
nsD  at  Paris,  where  he  established  a  boarding 
Mbool  His  Fncvelopiiie  iekM$  (Paris, 
I'^^T),  and  his  Coufction  den  plm  heaux  pro- 
tTieheet  (Paris,  1846),  established  for 
uim  fthtgh  repntalioB  as  an  souiorityoD  chess. 

among  the  first  chess  players  of  the 
oeatary,  and  in  hia  80th  year  continued  to  be 

I  ttboroogh  mailer  of  the  game.    In  France 
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and  in  Europe  generally  he  was  known  among 
chess  players  as  "  Father  Alexandre." 

ILEXANDREITA  (Turk.  Mandcrvn  ;  anc. 
Alexandria  ad  It»um),  a  Turki.sh  seaport 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Aleppo,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  of 
Iskanderun,  in  lat.  86°  36'  N.,  Ion.  'i^''  E.,  28 
m.  N.  of  Antioch ;  pop.  about  1,000.  Though 
much  improved  of  late  years,  especially  by  tho 
drainage  of  a  pestilential  marsh  in  its  rear,  it 
is  sttU  a  wretcned  and  unhealthy  village.  The 
harbor  is  capacious,  and  the  town  has  consid- 
erable commercial  importance  as  the  port  of 
Antiooh  and  Aleppo.  The  prodnets  of  north- 
ern Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  consisting  of  grain, 
oils,  soaps,  gallnuts,  wool,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c., 
and  European  mannfaotores,  pass  through  this 
port.  English  capitalists  have  projected  a  raiU 
road  from  this  port  through  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Perrisn  gulf,  to  be  ultimately  ex- 
tended N.  W.  to  Constantinople. — Alcxandretta 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  com- 
memorate his  rietory  over  Darins  IIL  in  888 
on  the  neighboring  plains  of  Issns.  In  1007  it 
was  taken  by  Tancred  ;  and  in  1882  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  victory  by  the  army  of  Mehemet  All 
over  tho  Turlw. 

ALEXANDEU,  a  N.  E.  county  of  Virginia, 
on  the  Potomac,  oppu.sito  Washington;  area, 
36  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  16,755,  of  whom  7,310 
were  colored.  It  was  once  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  was  retroceded  to  Vir- 
ginia by  act  of  congress  hi  1646.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  its  soil  is  poor  and  thin.  Tho 
stai)le  products  are  corn,  wheat,  oatSi,  and  hay. 

iliEXliVDRIA,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital 
of  Alexandria  county,  Va.,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  7  m.  below  Washington ; 
pop.  in  18M,  12,662 ;  in  1870, 18,570,  of  whom 
5,300  were  colored.  The  Potomac  is  here  a 
mile  wide,  forming  a  harbor  able  to  accommo- 
date the  largest  ships.  The  city  is  generally 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  water  has 
been  introduced  by  machinery.  It  is  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  90  m.  long  with  the  Cen- 
tral railroad  of  Virginia  at  Gordonsville,  and 
has  a  railroad  to  Leesburg,  40  m.  distant,  and 
one  to  Washington  connecting  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  railroad.  It  also  has  a  canal 
joining  the  Oheeapeake  and  Ohio  canal  at 
Georgetown.  The  imports  fironr  Ibrdgn  conn- 
tries  in  1870  amounted  to  |33,822,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $39,648  ;  24  vessels  were  entered  from 
foreign  ooontriea  with  a  tonnage  of  6,607 
and  crews  of  192  men;  4  vessels  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,029  were  cleared  for  foreign  countries. 
The  number  of  vessels  registered,  enrolled,  and 
licensed  was  128,  with  a  tonnape  of  7,040. 
Two  daily  newspapers  with  tri- weekly  editions 
and  one  monthly  are  published  here. — The 
'  city  of  Alexandria  belongs  to  tho  territory 
1  ceded,  by  Vincioia  in  1789  to  the  Union  as 
I  part  of  the  Dtotrlet  of  Oolnmbia,  and  retro- 
\  ceded  in  1S4r>.  At  the  opening  of  tho  civil 
war  Alexandria  was  in  possession  of  the  oon- 
I  federates.   On  the  24th  of  May  it  was  entered 
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by  the  Union  forcca  under  Col.  Ellsworth,  who 
was  8hot  while  hauling;  down  a  confederate 
flog.  It  wan  suhaequently  the  seat  of  frovern- 
ment  of  the  few  counties  of  eastern  V'ir^nnia 
whirh  adliered  to  the  Union,  beini;  occupied 
l>y  the  federal  nmiy,  and  recotniized  Fruiicitt 
II.  Pierpont  aa  governor  of  the  state. 

ALKXIAUBIA,  a  town,  ca[>ilul  of  the  |mrixh  of 
Hapi<leiii,  La.,  on  the  Ked  river,  iil»out  Mi  ii>. 
(direct)  from  it,>i  junction  with  the  Mis-sitwippi ; 
|K)p.  in  ItlTti,  L*il**!,  of  whom  448  were  coh>red ; 
in  1860,  1.4(]L  It  is  the  !«hip|>in^  point  of  a 
rich  cotton  country. — When  I  ho  Shrevoport 
eX]>edition  of  Gen.  Banks  iind  Adiiiind  Portor 
wa«  dcsoendinjr  the  rivt-r  in  Ajiril.  1H64,  the 
fleet,  owinj?  to  low  water,  was  unuhlt?  to  pass 
the  falls  at  Alcvandria,  and  the  destruction  or 
capture  of  all  the  vcswls,  valuetl  tit  nearly  ^2,- 
OOO.fXK),  «k-eined  inevitahlc.  In  thisvmerpcncy 
Lieut.  <Jol.  Joseph  Bailey,  enpneer  of  the  li'th 
corps,  propowd  to  construct  ji  dam  across  the 
channel  of  the  ri\er  -here  75H  fwt  wide,  4  to 
ft  feel  deep,  and  nmnin^  at  the  rate  of  lu  miles 
Hti  hour — a  short  distance  below  the  f(Ul». 
Ei>:ht  days'  work  had  nearly  completed  the 
daiu,  and  the  water  lia<l  risen  enough  for  all 
except  (he  larffesi  \essels  in  pass,  wln  ii  a  por- 
'*ion  of  the  work  >rave  way.  Admirul  Porter 
itnmediately  ordered  the  four  stnaller  vessels 
i»f  the  Ueet  to  pass  thnnifrh  the  breach,  which, 
lliou>?h  attended  with  m'"t  dnn;rer.  was  suc- 
ci'sslully  accomplishiil.  Si  vend  winp  d.ims 
directly  at  the  head  ot  the  (iill->  wi-r»'  now  con- 
Htnicteil,  raisint;  the  water  on  the  rripi<ls  more 
thtui  a  toot  additional,  when  the  ri-st  of  the 
rtcct  piL-wed  siifi'ly  liown.  The  town  was  near- 
ly destroytnl  by  an  aci-idental  tire  on  the  day  of 
its  evacuation  by  the  federal  troops,  May  13 
following. 


ALEXAXVBli  (Turk.  Iikanderiyeh),  a  citr  U 
T.^Y\iU  on  the  Mediterranean,  112  m.  N.  W.  of 
Cairo,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  alUr  tlw 
destruction  of  Tyre,  382  B.  C.  Dtnocratet  of 
Dinocharcs  was  the  architect,  and  the  «Stc  #e 
lected  waa  at  the  Canopic  mouth  uf  the 
between  the  sea  and  Luke  Mareotis,  The  city 
was  re»rularly  laid  out  and  intersected  by  W« 
main  streets,  upward  of  IfK)  fuct  wide,  nm- 
ninp  from  N.  to  S.  and  from  E.  to  W.  rei^ef- 
tively.  On  the  island  of  Pharos  a  lifrbtbaaw  ^-f 
vast  hcipht  was  erected,  and  this  inland  it«*il' 
was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  s  tbkt 
which  divided  the  Inner  from  the  oat«r  hmrl-  r, 
and  thronch  which  vesaelsconld  paas  hyuicu:? 
of  movable  hridjjes.  Tlie  cast  end  of  th« 
town  wai*  called  the  Rruchium,  and  here  »•» 
the  r*)yal  paluco  of  tlic  Ptolemies.  L'nder  thtni 
j  Alexandria  was  the  jrreat  centre  to  w  hich  li^ 
j  trade  of  Europe  and  tlie  Mediterranean  w  'l 
'  Persia  and  the  far  east  converped.  It  ti' 1 1 
bered  about  :UiO,Oi'K)  free  inbaliitiint.^ 
ous  nationalitie^  and  also  became  tl> 
of  universal  learninfr-  Here  the  ecbool*  U 
drecian  philosophy,  and  especially  tlie  Plito- 
nists,  lloiirished.  Among  its  ornaments 
its  ltl<niry  and  the  ranseum,  an  eetablishnK m 
in  which  scholars  were  maintained  at  pot  ^ 
'  cost.  In  Alexandria  the  Scrijitureis  weraj 
I  made  known  to  the  heathen  by  the  ^M^pt 
version,  and  hero  Christianity  early  took 
although  the  city  soon  beciuiie  the  scein-  of  rsn- 
corousand  unchristian  disputation  anil 
In  no  place  were  relit^ious  conllict*  i. 
i^uent  or  more  sjinguinary.  ll^also  wii 
much  political  strife,  suft'ering  especially 
iug  the  Btnipglo  of  Cleopatra  willi  her  ' 
er  Ptolemy  (Cksat'b  Alexandrine  war). 
30  B.  C.  it  foil  permanently  under  the 
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of  theKurnans;  nri'l,  notwithstanding  the  re-  | 
moral  of  tiiiiny  of  tin-  inost  prc<nous  works  of  i 
art  to  Rome,  its  greatness  continued  till  the  ' 
e!<Ublisliment  of  the  seat  of  empire  at  Coti- 
■tantiiiiople.    From  the  rise  of  ConstuDtini>- 
phbthoogb  idn  s  oentre  of  comiuerce,  Alex- 
uMn  IK  •  «apttal  bogaii  Mrioadj  to  de- 
dMb  InA.D.640itWMtakMib7theSara- 
«aiB  Older  Amra,  the  general  of  tlie  ealinli 
(mr,  and  in  968  Oalro  ww  Ibpnded  tte 
•-ailphi  of  the  Fatimite  djrnastf,  aod  nude  tbe 
capital  of  P^trypt.  The  discovery  of  the  roate  to 
India  and  tho  I^ust  hy  the  Cafw  of  Good  Hope 
'"ompleteil  ItH  decay.    At  pre-cnt  the  under- 
groond cisterns  t"'>r  the  pr»  >i  r  .  it, i .11  nf  the  Nile 
vaterare  the  only  pert.ct  vvlU>  of  the  past. — 
Modem  Alexandria  isniiiiated  on  the  causeway 
wU^onoe  fDnxie<I  the  cornmanicatinn  between 
Um  "m^^U**^  and  the  Pharos,  and  which  by 
eoDitaat  aeramiilatioD  of  aaod  and  material  is 
Mv  IbraMd  into  a  neok  of  land.  Thar*  are 
two  porta,  ooe  at  tbe  extremity  of  an  extaiuiTa 
nHMUtead  west  of  the  Pharoa,  in  which  yea- 
ath  of  the  lino  may  lie :  the  other,  the  mrMlorn 
pert,  on  the  east  of  the  Pharo*,  in  le>w  advan- 
tageiras.    Jjiko  Mareotia  was  dried  up  by  ac- 
camnIation«  of  rand,  bnt  in  IHiil  the  British 
army  cut  throufrh  tin-  narrow  ntrip  which  sep- 
arated it  from  tlie  lake  of  Ahoukir,  and  let  in 
the  sea  again.    Alexandria  is  fa.-'t  becoming  as 
popaloaa  as  it  waa  in  the  daya  of  antiquity,  and 
looa  (1878)  rather  liice  an  Italian  than  an  ori- 
otal  ci^.  Tbe  raina  of  tbe  aiuieat  eitjr  aod 
tbe  wretehad  habitationa  of  the  Araba  are  no 
loB^r  as  eonspicnoaa  as  they  were  fonnerly. 
I.;inre  streets  well  paved  and  lifchted  with  |<ai«are 
-■'•n  in  the  European  quarter,  and  abouml  witli 
lifie  residence*.    The  ((reat  promenade  of  the 
Mehemet  Ali  9r|uare,  formerly  the  -•M|uare  of  tlie 
Coosula.  is  tbe  central  and  must  animated  [K)tQt 
of  the  citT.    The  popidution  was  eHtimat«<l  in 
1870  at 238,888,  indudin}?.  liexides  Arabs,  Copta, 
Torka^  Pcrsianii,  Arineniann,  and  Jews,  25, (KK) 
Greeks,  20,000  Italians,  1«,000  Freikcb,  12,000 
b^iah  Malteae,  13,000  LaviatiiMsof  misoeOa- 
■eons  Earopaan  daaocnti  8,000  Gonnaiu  and 
Swiss,  8,000  Wiona  (breignera,  oomprifdnff  a 
naml>er  of  .Vmcrican  officers  in  the  khedive's 
army  ami   American  enirineera  ftn<l  mi-ssion- 
aries.    Railways  conniH't  the  city  with  Cairo 
and  the  Suez  canal  and  with  Hamleh.    It  is 
its  II  pluct-  of  tniiHit  for  pa-.'onpers  that  Alex- 
andria i.s  incM  rfdiarkahK',  tlie  steainerH  to  and 
from  India,  the  ^Ic<Hterranean,  and  the  I^evant 
contributing  to  the  prosi>erity  of  the  city. 
Ib  1869  there  wore  56,000  passengers  in  the 
fiPOO  aailing  abipa,  and  nearly  80,000  in  the 
tSWO  ateumn  wniob  entered  tbe  port,  beiidea 
men-of-war. 

iLEXlMDlUn  CODEX,  an  uncial  manuscript 
of  the  Old  and  Xcw  Tist.uiu  nt,  -<onanie<i  from 
the  fact  that  it  wiw  found  at  Alexandria  by 
uyrillus  Luciri'-,  tlie  patriarch  of  ('on-itantliio- 
-ile,  who  presente<l  it  in  l»i'J8  to  Charles  I. 
if  England.  It  was  written  on  vellum,  in 
lonble  oolomna,  condensed  and  unaccented. 


It  contains  besides  the  canonical  books,  slijrht- 
ly  varied  in  tJieir  order,  most  of  the  hikx- 
rypha.  Some  writers  have  been  of  the  oiiitiioii 
tluit  the  writer  of  this  codex  followed  three  dif- 
ferent editions — the  Hyzantine  in  the  gospels, 
the  western  in  the  Acts  and  catholic  epistles, 
and  the  A  Icxandrioe  in  the  epistles  of  Paul — and 
therefore  speak  (Unangln^y  of  its  author!^. 
Others  consider  it  toe  moot  perfect  copy  of  tho 
Scriptures  eoctanl  The  Ihnioas  passage  con- 
c«rning  the  three  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7)  is  not 
contained  in  this  codex ;  and  there  are  several 
c.haiuns  in  the  text,  more  es{)ecially  in  the  New 
Testament.  \  portion  of  the  gospels  of  St. 
Mjitthew  !in<l  of  M.  -Iriiin,  ;is  well  of  (lio 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Coriiilliians,  is  wanting. 
On  the  first  ]);i^:e  of  the  text  of  Genesis  is  a 
declaration  that  the  MS.  w  as  dedicated  to  the 
ose  of  the  patrlaroh  of  Alexandria,  and  an 
anathema  of  •zoommanioation  against  him  who 
AiU  lamovo  it  fimn  tba  libniy.  Qyiinii%  tbn 
donor  of  the  MS.  to  Cbaika,  waa  a  pstriaKh 
of  Alexandria  before  Ma  remoral  to  Constanii* 
nojyle.  Hy  some  he  htw  been  accused  of  for- 
gery in  this  whide  nnitter.  Tho  MS.  is  in  very 
good  l  orxlitioii  gi'tierally.  It  is  the  only  one 
known  wliic  !i  cont.-iins  the  genuine  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  This  codaS  iS 
now  preserved  in  the  Hriti.sh  museum. 

ALEXANDBIit.N  LIBKARY,  a  collection  of 
books  fomie<l  by  Ptolemy  I.  and  Ptolemy  II. 
of  Egypt,  and  probably  tho  largest  prior  to 
the  invention  of  printing.  It  was  fooodad,  it 
iasiM,  at  tbe  aaggestion  of  Dtnetrioa  Flialo- 
reoa,  who,  when  a  Aigitire  at  the  Egyptian 
court,  spolie  with  admiration  of  tho  public  li- 
braries :it  Athens.  T)etnetrius  wiis  ap[iointo<l 
stiiicriiiteiKlent,  anil  (iiiiireiitly  emidoved  him- 
self in  the  cnlieelioti  of  (lie  literature  of  ull 
nations,  Jewish,  Chaldee,  Persian,  Ethiojiian, 
Egyjitian,  (ireek,  liom  iii,  \c.  Ai  cording  to 
Iui.<ioliias,  tiiere  were  10)i,000  volumes  in  the 
library  at  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns; 
and  BQbse<^ently  the  number  was  incrcasad  to 
700,000.  The  wlumina  or  rolls,  bowavar, 
contained  far  koa  than  n  printed  Volnme:  aa, 
for  instance,  the  *'lCetamorphoaea**  of  Ovid,  in 
15  books,  would  be  considered  as  16  volumes. 
During  the  siege  which  Ca'sar  stood  in  Alexan- 
dria, a  large  p;irt  of  the  li'imry  was  bnrned. 
Cihhon  nsserts  tli.it  the  old  lilirary  was  totally 
consumed,  and  th:it  the  eolU-etion  from  I'erga- 
mus,  which  was  presented  by  Mark  Antony  to 
Cleopatra,  was  the  foandation  of  the  new  one, 
whicn  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  re|>u- 
tation  for  four  centuries,  until  dispennd  by 
Tbeci|ihUo%  patriareb  of  Alexandria,  at  the  d«- 
atroenoB  wt  Aa  Saraponn,  about  A.  D.  890. 
Still  the  library  was  re«stablMiMl;  andAkz- 
ondria  c<intinaed  to  flonrish  as  one  of  the  ebief 
seat*  of  liferaturo  until  it  was  conquered  by 
the  .\r:i(is  in  tUo.  The  lilirary  wils  then  hurnisl. 
according  to  a  stoiy  nt'  very  questionable  au- 
thenticity, in  consefpience  of  the  fanatic  deci- 
sion of  the  caliph  Omar:  "If  these  writings 
of  the  Greeks  agree  witli  the  Book  of  Ood, 
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tli«7  an  uekM  and  ne«d  not  be  pre«eiTed ;  if 
ther  diaagree,  thejr  tra  pemicioa*  and  oogbt 
to  be  destroyed."  Aecordiaglj,  it  ia  said, 
they  were  employed  to  bent  the  4,00()  batlw 
of  the  city ;  and  such  wait  tlioir  nuiulfcr,  that 
•ix  niontli8  were  barely  Kufficit-nt  for  the  oon- 
•omptiun  of  the  prccioas  fuel.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  after  640  the  library 
ceaaed  to  exist  a«  a  public  institution.  Coo- 
nected  witli  the  libraiy  was  a  college,  or  re- 
treat for  learned  men,  called  the  musenoi, 
where  they  were  maintained  at  public  expense. 

ALEUNDKIAir  SCHOOL,  a  term  vaguely  ap- 
plied to  u  <iovt'li>]'iufnt  of  Xeo-Platoniioii  by 
the  philoHophers  of  Aiexandriu  in  Egypt  about 
tiie  end  of  the  2U  ceutury.  The  rharacteristic 
of  the  school  was  a  broad  ecKn  ticiam  based 
upon  the  rationalism  of  Plato  and  lurgely  in- 
flaenced  by  the  snpematuralitirii  of  the  Grccian- 
lied  Jews.  Afterward  the  early  teachers  of 
Christianity  modified  it  still  more  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  Aristotelianiam,  and  it  became  a 
transition  system  betweoi  the  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian beliefs,  aiming  to  harmonize  all  pliilomphy 
and  all  religion.  The  earlieiit  philosopher  of 
this  school  was  the  Jew  Philo,  but  it  first  took 
decided  form  from  Amuionius  Saocas,  al>out  1 93. 
The  other  chief  nanieit  identified  with  it  are 
those  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  laiublichus,  Hiero- 
elea,  ProcluA,  Pantcenus,  Clement,  Origen, 
Athanaaius,  (Gregory  Nazianxen,  and  Cyril. 
Of  these,  Philo  represents  Uie  Juduistio' ex- 
treme, whUe  Clement  is  the  great  Christian 
Alexandrian. — The  history  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  haa  been  written  by  Matter  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1840-'44)  and  Simon  (3  Tola.,  Paris, 
lB44-'5).  See  also  /V  ricelt  d'AUxandrit, 
by  Harth6lemy  Saint-Hilaire  (Paris,  1844). 

iLEXlNDRUIE,  or  AJexaatrtaa,  in  i>oetry, 
•  metre  consisting  of  1-2  Hyilubles,  or  12 
and  13  alternately;  so  called,  according  to 
some,  from  a  poem  on  the  life  of  Alexander 
written  in  this  kind  of  venw  by  a  French 
poet  of  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century. 
The  French  have  ever  since  cultivated  this  spe- 
cies of  veme  more  than  any  other  European 
nation.  Their  tragedies  are  mostly  composed 
of  Alexandrines.  In  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism," 
Pope  gives  the  English  opinion  of  them : 

A  needlcM  Alamidria*  Mida  tiM  img, 

ALEXillDROPOL  (formerly  Gumri),  an  im- 
portant fortri'.-v*  iitiil  town  in  Russian  Armenia, 
near  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  54  m.  N.  W,  of 
Erivan;  pop.  in  1870,  17,272.  Near  it  the 
Russians  under  BariatiiiBki  obtained  on  Oct 
80,  1A53,  ft  great  victory  over  the  Turks. 

ALE\i\DEO¥,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
govemmont  of  Vladimir,  68  m.  N.  E.  of  Moe- 
cow,  on  the  river  Seraya;  pop.  in  1870, 
6,810.  It  contains  dye  works  and  manu- 
factories of  iron  ware  and  muskets.  Among 
the  many  churches  h  one  with  a  nimnery 
and  the  tombs  of  Martha  and  Theodoeia, 
two  sisters  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  czar  Ivan 
II.  Vosilievitch  established  here  the  first 
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printing  press  introduced  into  Rtissia,  and  is 
15itO  tiia<le  the  town  the  capital  of  hi»  tievW 
founde<l  dominion  of  Oprit^-liina.  Near  the 
town  is  an  extensive  im|>erijd  xlud  of  bone- 
founded  by  the  onprcss  Elizal>cth  iu  1761  uii 
completed  in  1781,  famous  for  tbe  varittjuf 
the  tireeda. 

1LEX11IDI0T8K,  a  town  of  Utile  Rasns.  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  below  iu  rsu- 
racts,  in  the  goTemment  and  48  m.  S.  of  Yr 
katerinoslav ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,(^01.  It  is  tbe 
place  of  slii|iment  by  the  Dnieper  for  tbe  BUrk 
sea,  though  the  trade  might  be  much  mon 
active  considering  the  excellent  tiitustioD  of 
the  town.  The  district  of  Alexandrov»k  for- 
merly contained  the  lines  of  fortifioatioM  froB 
the  Dnieper  to  the  of  Azov,  egtabli^hfd  to 
1770  against  tlie  Tartars.  The  neiphlxjriiif 
vilUge  of  Sli^a  is  noted  for  its  extensive  fo»l 
mines.  Many  settlements  of  foreigners,  cbiellt 
Germans,  are  in  this  district. 

ALE1£I|  the  Russian  form  of  Alexin. 
Aixxia. 

ALEXIS  (or  Akadn)  L,  €«■■«■■>,  etoperorof 
Treliizond  (Trafiezus),  born  in  llK-2,  died  in 
February,  1222.  The  enmity  of  Isaac  .\nprlB* 
to  the  family  of  the  Cuinneni  tbreateiKxi  tl* 
entire  extermination  of  that  illnstrioas  hn^ 
The  sons  of  the  Innt  Coninenian  em|>eivr(i( 
Constantinople,  Jolin  and  Manuel,  wer*  b; 
his  command  mutilated  and  murdered  io 
prison.  The  latter,  however,  left  two  infuit 
sons,  Alexis  and  Dand,  who  fled  with  thrir 
mother  to  their  relative  Thamar,  tbe  Georpu 
queen  of  Titlis,  bv  whom  they  were  prottctwl 
and  educated,  f  hey  grodunJIy  fortiied  ■  do- 
minion on  the  banks  of  the  Phosis,  which  tU 
diatracted  government  of  the  Angeli  tsiltdio 
suppress.  On  the  second  capture  of  Conittc 
tinople  by  the  Latins,  in  12ii4,  Alt!xi»  «dJ 
his  brother  rallied  around  them  nnmerou 
discontented  Greeks,  letl  their  retreat,  ai 
passed  the  Phasia  Alexis  capturt>d  TrebiMii 
Cerasus,  and  Meeochaldion,  and  took  p<ii«» 
■ion  of  all  tliat  coast  of  the  Block  sea  as  ItfS' 
Amisni,  while  David  advanced  livyond  tht 
Halya,  took  Hinupe,  and  pui>hed  his  coDqiM«» 
to  the  environs  of  Constiintinople.  k\tw 
now  assimied  the  imperial  title,  proclainusf' 
himaelf  king  and  ruler  of  all  Anatolia.  Ui> 
reign  was  troobled  by  perpetual  wars  with  tk 
Turks,  and  with  Theodore  t.a»carit4,  whohsvint:. 
like  Alexis,  become  master  of  a  fragment  oftl-r 
emftire,  was  entitled  the  empen>rof  Ninex  U 
1214  Alexis  concluded  a  peace  with  TheiidoK. 
but  the  same  year  fell  mto  the  bonds  of  tin' 
•ultan  of  Iconium,  and  purchased  his  lib«nj 
by  yielding  to  the  Turks  the  town  and  dir 
trict  of  Hinone.  His  empire  at  his  desth  *■» 
reduced  to  the  ooost  of  the  Black  sea,  coo- 
prised  between  tbe  Phasis  on  the  east  and  tlx 
Thermodon  on  the  west. 

ALEXIS  (or  Alexias)  L,  CeaiMM,  emperor 
Constantinople,  born  in  liH8,  died  Aof.  W 
1118.    He  was  tiie  son  of  Joim  ComDroBN 
who  refused  the  succession  bequeathed  to  huu 
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bj  his  brother  baac  Alexis  in  his  youth  serred 
die  emperor  Michael  VII.  in  the  Torkish  wsr, 
and  against  the  rebel  Nicephorus  Botaniates. 
H»wMOiMof  Um  mott  fkithfol  idhereatoof 
IfidHwl  tiU  he  WW  depoMd  by  hii  rabd 
coj,  when  he  offered  bis  services  to  the  new 
emperor.   Nicephoms  bestowed  honors  npon 
liim,  andchttrKed  liim  with  reetoring  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  then  disturhed  hj  many  rehel- 
liitns.  Alexi.-*  triiirnphed  over  the  most  power- 
ful leader.-*  of  revolt,  Hryenniuf*  and  Hii-Hihicius, 
but  hi*  victories  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  envy  of  the  coartiera;  and 
when  he  refnj«ed  to  march  against  •  new  nbel, 
the  hasbead  of  his  sister,  his  destraction  was 
rwdved  apon.   Escaping  by  the  protection  of 
the  ttufmm  to  the  aniur,  of  whiob  he  woe  the 
ftforlte,  he  wm  hnmeaiately  prodahned  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  captured  Constjintino- 
p!e  in  1081,  and  ftuvn  it  up  to  pilla^rc.  \i- 
cepbortw  was  penuittcd  to  ri'tirc  to  n  rorivciit. 
Alexis  found  the  cin|iirf  in  iiiteriiitl  di^'oin- 
I"Miire,  iinii  surrounded  hv  enemies.    On  ttio 
rjijtt  the  Seljuk  Turks,  overrunning  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia,  had  spread  from  Persia  to  the 
HiIL-spont;  on  the  west,  the  Norinans,  under 
i- '  <ert  OolflOird,  after  brilliant  succeasea  in 
Italy,  wen  adTanfliiig  eeatwerd;  and  new 
swma  ef  bariNHtaae  from  the  north,  having 
eroased  the  Dannbe  and  occnpied  Thrace,  had 
several  times  defeated  the  imperial  troopsu 
Till'  first  incusurc  of  Ale.xis  wiis  to  conclude  a 
[•cu  e  with  till-  Turks  by  uhandiininf;  to  them 
-■•  [>rt)\iiices  of  which  they  already  had  pos- 
-■'Sion.    Heavy  exactions  and  8j>oli!itions  of 
the  churches  furnished  him  the  mciins  to  at 
once  rai!«»«  an  army  of  70,000  men,  with  which 
be  marched  for  the  deliverance  of  Durozzo, 
besieged  by  the  Normans.   His  treaty  with 
the  sultan  had  procured  him  an  auxiliaiy  fbree 
ef  some  thonaaad  Tnrka,  and  be  had  even  aoo- 
eaeded  in  enlliiting  nnder  Us  banner  some  of 
the  wild  Transdannbiana.    The  battle  was 
fooght  Oct.  18, 1081 ;  and  the  Normans,  led  by 
Robert  and  his  wife  (laita,  (rained  a  complete 
virtory.    Robert  was  now  <il>lipcd  hj  a  revolt 
(it  his  va.'isaJs  to  return  for  a  time  t  i  Ittdy, 
which  (fave  Alexis  leisure  to  repel  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Turks.    By  means  of  his  navy  bo 
contended  with  doubtful  success  against  them 
till  1095,  but  was  in  desoair  when  ho  learned 
that  the  Torka  had  avaued  themadvee  of  the 
art  ef  eone  Greek  priaoaera  to  hdM  •  fleet, 
with  wUdl  dMir  were  amroaohinc  Oonatan- 
tinople.   He  now  mMremea  himself  for  aid  to 
the  West,  declaring  that  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tendom WHS  threatened  by  this  new  erup- 
tion of  barbarians.    The  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Moslems,  the  prcii'  hinjr  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  and  the  activity  nt  I'ope  I  rban  II., 
produced  a  meeting  of  the  Christian  princes 
at  Piocenza.    llie  ambassadors  of  Alexis  con- 
tribnted  mach  toward  deoldlng  the  princes  to 
join  tlie  firat  cmaede.  Alexis  had  thooght 
on^  of  n  moderate  iooeor  fkom  the  Weat; 
when  tfientee  in  lOM  the  praniiaaou  andee 


of  the  crusaders  began  to  arrive,  nombering 
untold  hosts,  and  led  on  by  the  most  renoDrned 
leaders  of  Europe,  his  fears  were  quite  aa  great 
aa  his  hopes,  and  he  waa  ^nd  to  give  them  n 

?iiek  passage  faito  Alia,  where  at  flrrt  the 
arks  foand  little  fifficnlty  in  annihilating 
them.  Ciodfrey  of  Bonillon  and  Hugh,  coant 
of  VerriiaiKloi-*,  cti<  ;unpiil  ilnrinR  the  winter 
in  the  environs  of  Conslantinuplc,  and  it  waa 
only  by  a  skilt'ul  liisplay  of  his  military  forces 
that  the  emfteror  tell  his  capital  safe.  Ho 
failed  to  give  them  the  assistance  whicli  he  had 
promised,  and  in  1097  demanded  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  omsede  that  they  should  restore 
to  bim  hia  aneient  poeaosaioiia  in  Asia,  and 
should  do  homage  to  nhn  for  all  the  territory 
whieh  they  oaoQMred  out  of  certain  prescribed 
limita.  TneyeooaeDted,  tliongh  Bi^hemond.  the 
son  of  the  emper(»r's  old  enemy  Robert  Guis- 
card,  long  rt^fused,  and  Tancred  passed  over 
into  Ajtia  to  avoid  the  j(ulili<;  ceremony  of  do- 
ing homiige,  at  wldch  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
insulted  bi-fori-  tlie  world  the  iiufierial  nifyesty. 
Harmony  never  existed  between  Alexis  and 
the  leatlers  of  the  crusades;  and  though  he 
roodored  them  important  assistance  in  the 
siege  of  Niesa,  and  by  their  aid  recovered  some 
importiiil  towMof  Aaia  Minor,  and  the  islands 
of  Bhedee  woA  Ohioe,  yet  by  ebaadoning  the 
Christians  before  Antiooh,  he  ao  outraged  Bo- 
hemoad  that  that  prince  returned  to  Europe, 
increased  his  army,  and  hi  u'an  to  wage  war  in 
Thrace  against  Alexi.s.  He,  however,  guincil 
hut  slight  successi»s,  and  soon  made  peace.  In 
the  la-t  years  of  Ids  life  Alexis  continued  to 
war  au'iiiiiHt  tlie  Tiirk.s,  and  defeated  them  in 
great  battles  in  1115  and  1116.  Alexis  was  an 
able  ruliT.  valiant,  active,  and  politic;  but  be 
was  also  dissembling  and  hypocritical 
ALEXIS,  WniaM.  See  H1m»o. 
iUmg  wntnOTiw,  — «niij  enr  of  Rne* 
aia  of  the  Bonnoff  Bneage,  b«»ii  March  10, 
1620,  succeeded  his  father  Michael  Fedoro- 
vitch  July  12, 1645,  died  Jan.  29. 1676.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  lii^  rci^Ti  he  had  for  ad- 
vi.-HTs  his  tutor,  Morozotl",  and  the  grand  chan- 
cellor riesoll".  An  in-iurriction  broke  out 
J  against  his  counsellors,  and  I'lesotl"  was  slain. 
Next  (1648)  appeared  two  pretenders  to  the 
crown:  one  calling  himself  Dimitri  (the  last 
pretender  who  took  that  nome),  the  other  a 
certain  Anlcadinofil  colling  himself  a  son  of  the 
osar  BeaO  Sbniakol  Alexis  put  them  dowa, 
and  afterward  ptwrei  himself  one  ef  the  beet 
sovereigns  who  ever  oeenpted  the  Bnarfmi 

tlirone.  His  reign  marked  the  dawn  of  that 
civilization  which  his  son  Peter  tlie  Great 
more  widely  ditl'uscd  over  liii-.'-ia.  He  « m  our- 
aged  learning,  fostered  printing  estnblisbnu-nt.s, 
attracted  to  I'ussia  from  abroad  men  of  letttTS, 
artists  jdiysicians,  manufacturers,  and  ofiera- 
I  lives.    He  was  active,  intelligent,  and  tera- 

ETo  break  the  pride  of  the  princes  and 
\  who  refused  generally  to  obey  the 
of  a  military  or  dvil  superior  when  the 
date  of  his  title  waa  later  tbaB  their  own, 
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Alexis  ordered  these  rebels  to  deposit  all  the 
doouments  relating  to  their  rank  in  the  chan- 
cery of  the  ixn|>enal  coanril,  ami  tlicn  burned 
them  together  with  the  old  nubiliar  record  of 
the  empire,  called  the  Velvet  liuok.  Under 
hb  reign  Rnsoia  for  the  first  time  began  to 
have  the  advantage  over  the  Poles,  whom  he 
defeated  in  two  wars.  Bjr  the  treaties  of  Mos- 
eow  (18fi6)  and  Andmsxow  (1067)  Alexis  re- 
covered several  pro\inoes  fonnerlj  taken  from 
Rnsda.  He  was  also  for  several  yeant  at  war 
with  Sweden,  which  ended  with  an  armistice 
in  16A8  and  a  treaty  in  1661^  mutnallv  guaran- 
teeing their  former  possessions.  During  his 
reign  the  Cossacki*  of  the  Ukraine,  for  ccntaries 
tributaries  of  Poland,  seceded  and  submitted 
to  Russia.  lie  was  twioe  married,  and  left 
children  by  both  wives.  The  first  was  a  Milos- 
lavska,  of  a  Russian  boyar  family ;  the  tteo- 
ond  a  Naryshkin,  a  person  of  lower  rank, 
whom  Alexis  ohofie  from  the  sight  of  her  shoe, 
which  made  him  Uiink  she  had  a  very  smali 
foot    She  was  the  motticr  of  Peter  the  Great. 

UXXK  PCTSOVmH,  the  eldest  tnin  of  Pet4>r 
the  Great  and  of  Eudoxia  I^ipukhin,  horn  in 
If oseow,  Feb.  IS,  I filK),  died  July  7, 1 7 18.  Sur- 
rounded from  cliililho<jd  by  the  relations  of  his 
mother,  he  was  the  centre  of  all  those  who 
were,  like  her,  averse  to  the  reforniK  introduced 
by  his  fatlier.  He  affected  a  fanatic  love  of 
old  Russian  customs  and  superstitions,  and  Pe- 
ter decided  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne. 
Alexia,  then  aboat  28  years  old,  seemingly  con- 
sented to  this  plan,  saying  it  was  his  wish  to 
become  a  monk.  He  entered  a  monastery,  but 
•till  kept  up  his  intercourse  with  the  malcon- 
tents, with  his  mother,  who  had  likewise  l>een 
■hot  up  in  a  convent,  and  with  her  numerous 
diasathmed  relation)).  During  the  travels  of 
Peter  through  various  European  countries  in 
1717,  Alexis  announced  that  he  hod  re- 
ceived the  order  of  his  father  to  join  him 
abroad.  He  thus  managed  to  escape  to  Vien- 
na, where  he  claimed  the  protection  of  tJie  Ger- 
man emperor,  and  thence  ho  went  to  Na[>les. 
Peter  sent  after  the  fugitive  Rnmiantzotl',  cap- 
tain  of  the  guards,  and  Tolstoi,  the  privy  coun- 
cillor, who,  partly  br  coaxing,  partly  by  men- 
aoeo,  auoceoded  in  bringing  liim  bock  to  St. 
Petenborg.  On  Feb.  2,  1718,  IVter  disinherit- 
ed Alexis,  im{>eaching  him  and  many  of  his 
kindred  and  advisont  for  high  treai^on.  lie 
waa  found  guilty  by  tlie  great  council  of  tlio 
empire  and  condemned  to  deAth.  Peter  par- 
dooed  him.  but  he  died  July  7, 1718,  a  few  days 
after  the  condemnation,  some  say  from  fear 
and  excitement ;  but  the  more  general  belief  is 
that  lie  was  either  poisoned  or  secretly  be- 
}iea4kHl  b^  the  order  of  his  father.  Peter  him- 
self published  the  proceedings  of  the  trial. 
Alexia,  when  very  young,  was  married  to  a 

Krinceas  of  WolfenbOtUi,  who  die<l  in  1716, 
ttving  a  daughter,  and  a  (ton  who  reigned 
afterward  as  Peter  II. 

ALFAXI,  the  name  of  two  Italian  paintera, 
Domenico  di  Paris,  bom  in  Perugia  about  1483, 


ALFIERI 

died  after  1540;  and  Oraxio  di  Paris,  ion  of 
the  former,  bom  in  Perugia  in  1510.  died  in 
1S88.  Their  pictures  have  often  been  coo 
founded  with  each  other,  and  aim  mi«tsica 
for  those  of  Raphael. 

iLf'AKAUCS,  an  Arabian  philosopher,  died 
alK>ut  950.  Ho  travellcil,  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  large  number  of  languages  and  wttled 
at  Damoiicus,  where  he  wan  joyfully  nmived 
by  the  Abbaaaido  caliph,  who  i-ettled  s  f>«ti- 
sion  upon  him.  He  M  an  extremely  tfoiper- 
ate  life,  approaching  attceticism.  Hi.<  *  ritinin 
were  very  voluminous  and  comprehenrive,  sod 
he  is  re[)nted  to  have  be*n  the  first  who  «t- 
temoted  the  compilation  of  an  encydopcdis. 
the  AtS.  of  which  is  in  the  Escurial. 

ALFIERI,  VHtorle,  count,  an  Italian  tnfic 

S»et,  bom  at  Asti,  Piedmont,  Jan.  17.  174». 
ed  in  Florence,  Oct  8,  180.*}.    He  received  » 
very  imperfect  education  at  the  college  of 
nobles  in  Turin,  which  was  terminated  by  hi* 
entrance  at  the  age  of  17  int«>  tlie  anny.  .U 
his  regiment  was  a  pronncial  one,  fMu  wbifb 
only  a  few  tiays'  service  at  8tat<<d  annual  pe- 
riods was  required,  he  easily  obtained  the  rt.<T- 
al  assent  to  an  extended  leave  of  absence  fur 
the  purpose  of  travel.    With  ample  ucaltL.  i 
restless  and  excitable  temperament,  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  pleai^ures  of  life,  be  pateed 
several  years  in  wan<lering  over  the  continent 
and  in  1773  retamed  to  Turin.    Tliis  period  of 
travel  was  without  any  considerable  l>enefit  to 
him,  being  spent  in  a  great  mea-oiire  in  frivo- 
lous dissipation,  and  at  the  age  of  -25  be  hid 
given  DO  hint  of  any  dramatic  talent  or  litersn 
ability.    Chance  heem.s  to  have  K-d  him,  whilr 
watching  at  tiie  n'u  k  bed  of  his  mistress  t<> 
sketch  a  few  scenes  in  Italian  t>etwein  .\ntoor 
and  Cleopatra.     Cnide  as  theoe  necentaril' 
were,  the  occu|«tion  developed  hia  latent  pow- 
ers and  gave  the  firnt  impnl!«e  to  literary  c<wi- 
position.     It  awakened  in  liim  also  tlie  deMR 
to  lead  a  moru  profitable  and  reputable  l\it- 
"Cleo|«tra"  wax  gradually  Hnishcd,  and. 
gether  with  a  farce  culled    The  Poets,"  wai  in 
1775  produced  with  con.tideruble  success  on  th* 
stage.     His  latiors  on  the.se  pieces  having  re- 
vealed to  him  his  ignorance  of  tlie  structure  mul 
resources  of  his  own  language,  at  tlte  agi>  of 
he  deliberately  set  about  educating  him!<elf  ia 
Italian.    A  year  or  two  of  (^tudy  in  the  Mcien 
of  learned  men  sufficed  to  familiarise  him  wilh 
the  works  of  the  classic  writors  of  Italy,  an- 
cient and  modem,  and  in  1777  he  retonud 
witii  enthusiasm  to  his  dramatic  labomt.  At 
tills  time  he  met  the  beautiful  and  acmin- 
plishcd  countesa  of  Albany,  the  ill-treated  wife 
of  Charles  Edward  .^tuort  pretender  to  the 
English  crown.    For  this  lady  he  conceived  tn 
absorbing  pose^on.  and  the  desire  to  win  bur 
l^probation  stimulated  his  genius  to  higher  <rf- 
forta.    To  be  near  her  he  took  up  his  re^- 
dence  In  Florence,  having  first  settled  tlie  balk 
of  hb  fortone  upon  his^  !-ii>ter.  while  reserriiif 
to  himaelf  an  annuity ;  and  during  the  next  few 
years  he  labored  witli  an  energy  and  succi» 
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vUah  fldrl^  ndMBwd  Am  kMk  ofmortonltiM  of 
Bv  tiM  jair  ITM  h*  ud  pradiMMd 
IB  ITBo  he  Kdlowed  the  eomrtew 

to  Fmnci'.  and  npon  the  deatli  of  her  husband 
in  ITKS  is  l>i'li«.'vH  to  Imve  hvan  marriwl  to  her 
in  ;fi;U  rniintrv,  iilthoiiffh  the  rolatiori  wdHticMT 
imMirlv  aokiHiwk i!tre<l,  anil  IhiTO  is  no  po-itivc 
ovideore  to  siist;ii'i  it.    llf  oiintinnt  ii  t<t  r.  -iilc 
in  Franco,  and  wa-i  eny:ii(rt-<l  in  Mii|H-rinti'nilintr 
the  publication  of  an  «'dition  of  his  work*  in 
Parif  when  the  french  revolution  reached  \t» 
fint  atarminij;  crittiA.    Compelled  to  dee  t!io 
eoonliX,  with  the  low  of  sbnoot  vnntiivag  li« 
hadpoMeiMl  titere^  he TeMroed  lo  noraioe, 
where,  in  the  aocietr  of  the  connteae  of  AlhtDj, 
he  paased  the  remainder  of  hia  life.   Hh  latter 
rears  were  cloiide<l  by  various  tronbles.  but  ho 
'till  pnrsiiod  his  litornry  labors.    Ho  wroto  m- 
t>''-i,  iKim  tryrips.  and  sonmt-i,  tran'-iatod  \'ir- 
/i]  and  TiTi-nri',  and  when  nearly  Sn  yoars  <>i' 
;u.v  tit'tran  tbo  stmiy  of  Groclc.    Ho  diod  of  an 
att:it  k  of  pout,  tondcrly  cared  for  to  the  last  by 
the  counto^'s  of  Albany,  who  caused  a  montl- 
iMint,  eoulptured  by  Canova,  to  be  erected  over 
hb  ranains  in  the  church  of  Baata  Oroee.  His 
dnMtic  work*  oompriae  21  tngedleey  6  oomo- 
diai.aiid  a  **trBmelog<edia,"  a  name  InveDted 
bf  UfflMlf.     He  also  prodnoed  translation!! 
mm  the  (Jreeic  dramatists,  an  epic  poem  in  four 
t>ool;s,  a  troatiM-  on  tyranny,  and  ii  niiinlifr  of 
«tires  und  lyri<-nl  jiioro-*.  in<diidin{r  tiveodoson 
the  AmiTioan  rovoliition.    Attor  his  death  ap- 
iM.'ared  hi-t  Jlu«nj'itl'>,  a  colki-tion  of  oatirical 
jtioces  in  prose  and  vor,*o,  in-<[>ired  by  a  lively 
hatred  of  the  Fronch  nation;  and  his  auto- 
biography, in  which  ho  rc>cord.*<  with  singu- 
lar frankness  the  story  of  his  life. — Alfleri's 
npatatioa  rests  almost  exoloaively  npon  his 
tufftlkm.    Their  literarj  tank  ih  p<  rtiianeDt 
ReaMifeahle  Ibr  a  vigor  and  intensity  <>!  oxpres- 
non  worthy  of  the  b«st  days  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, their  cla.wic  subjects  and  stern  ontlimv 
bowerer  opposed  to  the  romantic  school,  havo 
a  CTand  and  solemn  chann.    Though  siinplo  to 
incagrenoss  in  constrtiction.  and  wlmittiii^  of 
little  by-play  or  scoiiic  rtt'crt,  thoy  aro  sui<l  to 
hold  an  Italian  aiidienco  s]i.-ll-boun<l  by  tlio 
Barrottsnees  of  the  language  and  the  condcnsiMl 
soergyand  pasnon  with  which  the  higher  |nu4- 
MffBs  WO  infoeed.  iftrnk  Ori$t»,  and 

mippo  arc  eottidond  tho  beM.  To  Alfieri 
belongs  the  diatinethm  of  haTinp  fonnded  the 
Italian  school  of  tragedy.  Avoiding  pedantic 
•ilh'difnce  to  (Jrook  or  F'ronch  models,  he  cm- 
bfHlied  the  earncstnoM  of  the  ono  and  the  mod- 
«rn  form  of  tlie  other  in  tho  language  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  likes  and  dis- 
likes and  a  violent  temper,  but  candid,  inde- 
pendent, and  generous  to  a  fault.  Two  marlcod 
peenliaritiee  of  his  character  were  his  detesta- 
tion of  tiie  French  and  his  fondness  for  horses. 
Ha  waanUliflnl  In  politics.  althou^UalUth  hi 
demooHMj  la  fl^posed  to  nave  been  iomowhat 
shaken  hy  fbe  waaweeof  die  PVeodi  M^oln- 
fioaiats ;  he  hated  kinsenll,  and priied  hiaown 
aobihtj  chiefly  that  he  was  frao  to  abase  it. 


Two  edItioDa  of  Alfieri'a  ooin|d«to  worka  hnva 
bean  nibllBhe<l-22  vola.  4ta  Ite,  1808^  nd 
tS  vob.  8to,  Padua,  180l>-*10.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  trageilies,  autobiugrapby.  and  sr)mo 
of  his  minor  works,  is  contained  in  the  Milan 
coll.'ction  of  till'  Italian  i  laarfni.  entitled  C^per* 

^rfltf  |4  vols.  Hvo,  181H). 

ALF(»BiS4>,  tho  name  of  several  kiii^ri  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  also  written  Au)Sso,  Alonzo, 
.\lphonso,  und  in  Portuguese  Affonso.  There 
were  five  in  Aragon,  six  in  Poitngal,  and 
twelve  in  I.eon  and  Ca.<itile.  The  kingdom  of 
Leon  ia  generally  oonsidarad  to  havaoonuMBa- 
ed  wHfa  iMnae  L.the  Oatholie,  who  was  eleot- 
ad  ilMnt  789  king  of  Astoria,  snbeeqnently 
eaBad  tho  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and 
died  in  957.  He  carried  on  a  war  of  oxtonni- 
nation  with  the  .Moors. —Alfesss  II.,  the  (  haste, 
frrandson  of  the  procodinp,  eloctwl  king  in  791, 
die<i  in  H42.  Jle  is  laiimus  in  the  national  an- 
nals for  having  abolished  the  annual  tribnte  of 
100  Christian  maidens  to  the  Moors.  In  his 
reign  liro^l  the  great  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  the 
hero  of  Spanish  romance. — ilfeass  ill.,  the 
Great,  eon  of  (Jrtlono  1..  bom  in  848,  king  in 
866,  died  fai  918.  lie  extended  the  limits  of 
dt«  Christiaa  mle  to  tho  Ovnffiana,  pot  down 
a  rebellion  fomented  by  diioontentea  nobles  in 
favor  of  his  son  Garcia,  bnt  afterward  abdieated. 
and  won  a  victory  over  tho  infidels  hs  gonoral 
of  his  .Mm's  lr(K)i>s. — Alfosso  VI.,  tho  \'aliant, 
son  of  Fordinanil  I.,  born  in  lit.Sn,  succoedi>(l 
to  the  throne  of  Leon  in  10115,  and  died  in  1  lOl". 
Under  the  prec€>ding  reign  the  kingiloms  of 
l.«on  and  Old  Castile  had  Ix-en  united,  and  af- 
ter much  internal  wartiire  with  his  brothers, 
among  whom  the  father  had  naroelled  out  the 
kingdom,  Alfonso  made  hiuMalf  master  of  Leon, 
Old  Castile,  the  AaUnhas  and  QaOda.  His 
snceesses  against  flie  Voora  led  to  the  invarfoo 
of  the  peninsula  by  the  .Mmora%-ides  from  Af- 
rica, apainst  whom  Alfonso  furnished  assist- 
ance to  his  old  enemy  the  king  of  .Seville, 
but  inotroctually.  liodrigo  Diaz  <lo  Bivar. 
tho  celobrateii  (.'id.  lived  in  this  rei^^l.  Al- 
Ibns^i  died  without  heirs  mule,  and  tlie 
united  crowns  fell  to  Ins  daiif:ht«r  Urraca. 
She  married  .Mfonso  I.  of  Aragon,  who  in 
her  right  claimetl  the  crown  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  The  marriage  wasi  however,  dissolved 
on  aooomt  of  Qneen  nrmea^a  ndsoondnet— 
iMNsa  TII.  or  Tin.  (see  Alfokso  T.  of  Ar- 
agon). RATMONDRf.,  son  of  Quecn  Urraca  and 
her  tir>t  husband,  Coniit  Paymond  of  Hur- 
gimdy,  Ixirn  in  llo.'),  tliod  in  11.57.  He  was 
[)r(«'l;ilirn<l  kinif  ol"  (iaiiria  in  lin9,  was  I'or 
some  time  nl  war  with  his  mother,  and  sue- 
ceoded  her  in  I. con  and  Castile  in  \  V2fi.  In 
li;{5  he  was  crowned  eni]ioror  ot'  S[>iiin,  though 
he  hardly  posisesxo^l  a  tiiini  ot  it,  :iii<i  did  not 
tran.smit  the  title. — .tlfsoss  X.,  the  Wi.so,  kimr 
of  Leon  and  C  astile,  liorn  in  1220,  succeeded 
his  lather  Ferdinand  III.  in  1262,  and  died  in 
1884.  He  compelled  the  king  of  Gnna£ft  to 
do  homage  to  tiie  crown  of  Oastile^  and  to  pay 
a  considerable  sam  of  money.  In  T 
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was  chosen  by  some  of  the  electon*  oinperor  of 
Gerniiinj,  while  Kichard  of  Cornwall  wa*  trap- 
ported  by  others;  but  his  power  in  (iermanv 
remained  a  mere  ihadow,  and  in  127:i  Rudolph 
of  ilapi«hurg  put  on  end  to  the  interre^uin. 
llis  reipn  wa«  «li<tnrh«.'d  l>y  the  nviAt  of  his 
broUier  Philip  iind  Alhaiiiiir,  kin>(  of  (irannda, 
an  invasion  by  the  kin((  of  Mor(K:oo,  and  a  i-ivil 
war  caused  by  the  claim  of  bin  second  lon  San- 
cho  to  he  rt-copiizetl  iw  heir  to  tlie  throne. 
Kaocho  was  excommunicated  by  tlie  pojK?  and 
the  kingdom  placi-d  under  an  interdict  Alfon- 
so was  one  of  die  moMt  learned  men  of  his  age. 
lie  laid  the  fuunilation  of  Spanish  pro«c  by 
caui«ing  a  trtin^tlation  of  the  bible  to  be  made 
inUi  that  laniruu^re,  by  ordering  all  lepal  pro- 
ceedings to  be  conducted  in  it,  and  by  the 
excellent  Hja'cimcnH  which  he  himself  gave  of  it 
in  his  writings.  He  is  also  diJ<ting^i^hed  as  a 
poet  and  a.-*  a  man  of  science.  He  is  best 
rememberod,  however,  for  his  celcbrateil  Ixxly 
of  laws,  known  usually  as  Las  liete  PartiJat 
("The  seven  Parts"),  but  named  by  its  author 
the  SeUnario,  from  a  co<le  begim  by  his  father. 
The  materials  for  this  work  were  drawn  from 
the  code  of  Justinian,  the  Visigothic  laws,  the 
local  institutions  of  ditferent  part<«  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  sources.  Its  enforcement  was 
long  re.-iisted  by  the  great  cities,  but  it  was  at 
last  in  es^tablished  on  a  tirm  ftxiting,  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  basis  of  Spani'^h  com- 
mon law,  and  has  even,  by  the  admission  of 
Florida  and  Loui.^iana  into  the  United  .'^tutes, 
been  intrmlucwl  into  the  legiil  sy»tein  of  our 
own  country.  Another  important  work  of 
which  Alfonso  is  the  author  is  the  Croniea 
general  de  Etjtnna  ("(icnerad  Chronicle  of 
opain").  He  established  on  a  llrm  basts  the 
univemity  of  Seville,  and  was  eminent  for  his 
astronomical  and  mathematical  altuiniiicnts, 
and  for  his  researches  in  alchemy.  Tlie  iis- 
tronomical  tallies  which  bear  his  name,  and 
were  probably  con«trnrte«l  by  Moorish  astron- 
omers invited  to  his  court  for  that  purpose, 
were  celebrated  for  a  long  time.  His  astnt- 
nomical  works  have  been  jiublished  in  sevenU 
volumes,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  government, 
edited  by  Manuel  Rico  y  Sinobus  ( 18*14  i  t  wy.). 

iLFOXSO  I.,  king  of  Anigon  and  Navarre, 
mirnamed  el  BatAlIador  (the  battler),  son  of 
Sancho  V.,  succeeded  his  brother  IVdro  I.  in 
1 104,  dic<l  in  1 1:14.  IK-  married  rrnicd,  daugh- 
ter of  Alfonso  VI.  of  I.eiiii  and  Csistile,  and  in 
her  right  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  those 
states  ul<o,  and  is  pometimes  counted  its  Al- 
fonso VII.  of  that  line.  The  tir>t  years  of  his 
reign  were  distracteil  by  violent  'lUarreln  ami 
wars  with  his  wife,  whom  be  linally  divorceil 
in  1114.  The  Moors  under  .\li  bin  Yusuf  in- 
Ta<led  the  province  of  Toleilo,  and  «'ftrried 
terror  to  the  gates  of  the  capitjd  of  Christian 
Spain;  a  s*<'on<l  anny  appeared  in  Portugal; 
and  a  third  laid  siege  to  Uareelona.  Alfonso 
fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  these  last 
in  1111,  at'ter  which  they  abandone^l  Catalonia, 
tsabsequently  he  directed  his  t  rms  agmnst  the 


invaders  in  other  quarteni,  and  re»rucd  a1roo«t  tD 
tlie  territory  S.  of  tlie  Ebro  from  Mohammedaii 
domination.  He  took  Saragossa  (1118)  after  a 
four  years'  series  of  operations,  and  made  it 
his  capital.  In  112A  he  invaded  Andalu>ia  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Mozarabe^s  or  Cbrii'tiin 
inhabitants  of  tliat  country;  and  though  he 
faile<l  in  the  siege  of  (Jranada,  he  j^rfonned 
the  remarkalde  feat  of  leading  an  army  ilirou^ 
hostile  ti-rritory  from  Saragossa  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, somewhere  between  Malaga  and  Ai- 
meria,  and  back  again,  without  serious  Iosk. 
On  the  death  of  his  divorced  qneen  he  nude 

C reparations  to  enforce  his  claims  in  Castile, 
at  was  persuaded  by  the  church  to  agree  to  a 
trace  and  renoanco  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Spain,  wldcli  he  had  assumed.  He  finally  na- 
dertook  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Ebro  by  rc<bicing  tlie  Moorish  city  of  Tortost 
near  its  mouth.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  en- 
teqirise  he  iKSuegod  Fraga,  on  the  CHoga,  an 
affluent  of  the  Ebro,  and  was  there  slain  io 
battle — the  only  engagement,  it  ia  said,  io 
which  he  was  ever  vanquushed. 

ALFONSO  V.  of  Aragon,  and  1.  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  snrnamed  the  Magnanimous,  bom  aboot 
1390,  died  Jime  27,  1458.  He  succeeded  hi» 
father  Ferdiiumd  1.  in  1416,  and  tlie  first  art 
of  his  reign  displayed  the  generosity  of  hi» 
character.  Having  received  a  list  of  noble* 
who  were  conspiring  to  detlirone  him,  he  tort 
the  pa|>er  in  pieces  without  reading  it.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  left  Spain  to  make 
goixl  Ids  chdms  to  the  sovereignty  of  ih« 
,  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  were 
I  then  partly  in  the  power  of  the  (ienoese.  In 
the  war  which  followed  he  met  w^ith  some 
socccsis  but  soon  relinquished  this  project  for 
more  dazzling  schemes  of  ambition.  Joanna, 
oueen  of  Naples,  being  attacked  by  I^nis  111, 
(luko  of  Argou,  sent  to  Alfonso,  otfering  to 
make  him  duke  of  Calabria  and  heir  to  th« 
throne  of  Naples  if  he  would  aid  her  againat 
the  duke  of  Ai^lou.  Alfonso  eagerly  accept- 
ed thb  pro|K>sition,  abandoned  Sardinia  ajid 
Corsica,  over  which  his  sovereignty  tliencefoitk 
amounted  to  bat  little,  and,  sailing  to  Naples, 
[  obliged  the  duke  of  Aiyou  to  raise  the  atfx. 
and  make  a  peace  on  terms  advantjigeoas  to 
Uie  queen.  But  Joanna  became  jealomi  of  ilw^ 
power  of  her  new  ally,  and  open  war  broke 
out  between  them.  The  queen  summoned  to 
her  uiil  Sforza  Attendcdo,  the  general  of  the 
duke  of  Ai\joQ,  who  defeated  Alfonso.  Tlx 
latter  was  soon  enabled  by  the  arrival  of  Irtih 
troops  fVom  Spain  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city  of  Naples,  and  to  hold  his  enemies  in 
ehet  k.  But  hu  presence  was  now  required  in 
Spain  to  protect  his  king«lom  of  Aragon.  thrB 
at  war  with  Castile.  Accordingly,  leaving  hi« 
brother  I)on  Pedro  in  charge  of  his  afiairs  in 
It4dy,  he  sailed  for  Spain  in  1423.  Un  his  war 
thitlier  he  made  a  descent  on  Marseilles,  then 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Aiyou,  captured  the 
city  witiiout  difficulty,  but  neither  sacked  it 
nor  cjirried  away  from  it  any  booty,  with  the 
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(xception  of  the  bodj  of  a  dead  mint,  Tx>uiB, 
teawrlj  bishop  of  Toulonse.  Alfooiio  paaaed 
dwat  eight  yean  in  Spain,  and  then  again 
toned  hit'  atteotkn  to  Itdj.  Here  tbe  Span- 
ivda,  prcMed  by  tbe  queen,  the  pcm,  tbe 
Mm  k  Aajiaa  and  Ifibn,  and  the  Genoese, 
liad  been  almoat  otwwbelined.  Alfonso  ar- 
rive<i  in  1432,  aait  MBbl^  the  despi  rntr  t^tate 
of  atfiiirs,  siilc'd  to  the  island  of  Jerba  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  he  ruinjiiered,  iiIUt 
gaining  a  victory  ovi-r  the  bey  of  TuniH,  to 
whom  tliu  iMland  behintreJ.  After  this  exploit 
be  rctarned  to  Italr,  where  be  engaged  in  ne- 
l^>tiatiou•l  to  bring  about  a  reoonciliation  with 
ifaeai  Joanna,  and  in  intrignes  to  obtain  od- 
hereota.  lo  1435  the  aoeen  died,  bequeathing 
bar  crown  to  BeB6  M  coont  of  Pn>- 

Tenoe,  bvodier  and  MUWMMr  of  Lods  ni.,  wbo 
had  died  some  time  before ;  and  Alfonso,  think- 
ini;  the  occasion  a  favorable  one  for  am>rting 
hisclaioM,  renewed  the  war,  and  besieged  the 
city  of  (laeta  bj  sea  and  bind.  But  iu  a  nuval 
battle  near  tlie  island  of  I'unz.i,  he  was  totally 
defeated  by  tbe  Genoese  und  ttie  duke  of  Milan, 
and  was  taken  prifoner  with  a  greut  number 
of  his  followers;  and  shortly  afterward  bis  bind 
forces  were  routed  and  disperaed  under  tlie 
walk  of  Gaeta.  Having  bj  liia  nobleneaa  of 
dl^odtionand  gallant  bearfawgafaied  tbe  atfec- 
lidn  of  bis  oaptor,  tba  dahft  «f  iDIan,  the  latter 
let  hfan  at  liberty  and  beouM  bts  ally,  and  Al- 
fonso was  thna  enabled  to  reBUtne  bis  operu- 
tioo*  under  better  auspices.  After  a  contest  ' 
of  tievera]  years  without  effecting  tnucli,  he  i 
succeeded,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  ad-  • 
herenta  of  iiene,  iu  luuking  hiin.Helf  master  of  I 
Naples  in  1442,  and  coni|>ellud  Ken6  to  seek 
refoge  in  Provence.  Alfonso  was  soon  after 
recognized  as  king  of  Naplex  by  the  asaemblcd 
^tes  of  the  king<loii),  and  by  Pope  Engeniiu 
iV^  vbo  alao  iaeaeda  boUlegitimatiBng  Ferdi* 
and,  tba  baitwd  aon  of  tbe  king.  From  fUi 
ttM  ammw*  resided  in  Naples,  exerUng  him- 
•df  to  improre  the  condition  of  that  kingdom, 
tlie  affairs  of  which,  during  tlio  reign  of  Jo 
;iDna  II.  and  tbe  di.sturban<  e.s  which  followed, 
liad  fallen  into  much  disorder;  and,  th()ii|:li 
taking  part  in  some  Italian  wars  of  little  iin- 
ftortancf,  bo  pa.'wed  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in 
comparative  quiet  At  his  death  his  brother 
John  inlierit«a  the  crowns  of  Aragon,  Sardinia, 
and  Sicilr,  while  his  son  Ferdinand  reodved 
that  of  Naples. 

iUHMk^the  first  Uag  of  Portaga],  aon 
of  Hemy  of  Bnrgnndy,  oooat  of  POHogd,  died 
b  1180.  He  was  several  times  at  war  with 
the  kingdom  of  Castile :  bnt  on  the  cittablisb- 
nient  of  peace  bo  turned  his  arms  agninst  tlie 
ConunOD enemy,  tiio  Moors,  and  fought  a  hatlK' 
in  11S9,  on  the  ]ilniu>  of  Ourique,  agnin^t  the 
Mooriah  king  of  Badi\iaz  and  bis  allies,  wliich 
eonpletely  hroke  the  Moslem  power  in  Portu- 
gaL  After  thia  victory  he  aaaomed  the  royal 
title,  hk  1146  he  took  tbe  town  uf  Santarem 
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tee,  and  pnt  to  tbe 
;  and  tbe  fbUowiag 


year  Portugal  was  free.  lie  instituted  a  code 
of  laws,  still  known  as  tbe  laws  of  Alfonso. 
He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Snnclio  I. 

AUWraO  king  of  Portugal,  mmamed  the 
Aftiean,  bora  fai  1432,  Buooeoded  bia  fiitbeT 
Dnarte  in  1488,  died  at  Ontra,  Aug.  ML  1481. 
Daring  his  minority  the  regency  was  beid  first 
by  hi-*  mother  and  afterward  Ity  hi-;  unole  I'oin 
I'edro,  wiiose  daughter  the  young  kintr  married 
on  coming  of  age.  A  few  years  later  Dotn  Pe- 
dro wiLS  declared  a  rebel  and  killed  in  battle, 
but  ^Vlfonso  soon  became  convinced  of  bis  loy- 
alty, paid  great  honors  to  bis  memory,  and 
putiished  those  who  had  traduced  him.  Dur- 
mg  his  reign  tbe  Portqgneae  discovered  and 
colonized  Guinea.  In  anaver  to  the  call  of 
Pope  Oalixtna  III.  for  a  geMialaniaade  i^piiDSt 
tbe  Ibalama.  be  equipped  a  teat  of  860  TOHda 
for  an  oxpadttfon  to  Aftioa,  and  In  14S8  landed 
near  Tanglor  witb  20,000  men.  It  was  not 
until  13  years  later  that  he  found  him.self.  alter 
severe  campaigns,  master  of  Tangier  and  seve- 
ral other  cities,  his  conquests  surpassing  in  im- 
portance thoiie  of  any  other  Portuguese  mon- 
arch in  Africa.  Having  been  atiianced  to 
Joanna  of  Castile  fbis  wife  being  dead),  be  pro- 
claimed himself  king  of  Castile  and  I.eon,  but 
was  defeated  at  Toro  in  1476  by  Ferdinand  the 
Oatbolic,  and  driven  to  seek  assistance  in 
France.  Tbere  Looia  XL  treadwwusliy  held 
him  prisoner  till  1470,  when  be  made  peaoe 
with  Ferdinand,  ami  n/nounced  bi«  Spanisli 
pretensions.  .loannatouk  the  veil  in  H^'K  and 
Alfonso  wa-i 'about  to  enter  a  mona-^tery  when 
be  died  of  the  jdagtie.  He  fonndeil  at  Coim- 
bra  the  lir-t  lil  rary  in  Portugal.  For  his  zeal 
in  ransoming  Christian  slaves  ho  was  calle<l 
'*  the  re<ieemer  of  captives." 

ALFOftO,  Bmrj.  an  English  author  and  cler- 
gyman,  bom  in  London  in  1810,  died  Jan.  IS, 
1871.  He  was  educated  at  Ilminster,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  bil888bewuap- 
pointM  oorate  of  Ampton,  SnflToIk,  and  soon  af- 
terward vicar  of  Wymeswold,  Leicestershire, 
where  be  sjii'iit  I'*  years.  He  was  a  fellow  of  his 
college,  and  Ironi  IHU  to  ls.">7  wii.s  e-xaminor  of 
lotric  and  moral  phili>sn|)hy  in  the  university 
of  Loudon.  During  tbe  years  iJvtl  and  1H4'J 
he  was  also  llulseun  lecturer  at  Cambridge. 
On  leaving  lycicestershire  he  became  minister 
of  Qaebec  street  chapel  (1853),  where  he  was 
dislingaiahed  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  In 
1867,  npon  tbe  death  of  Dean  Lyall,  Lord  Pal- 
meraton  appointed  him  dean  of  Ointerbuj. 
He  wrote  poetry  in  the  early  part  of  bis  lin, 
puMi'-JiitiLr  among  other  volumes  "Tlic  School 
of  the  Heart  and  other  Poems  "  (Cambridgo, 
1835),  of  whi'  h  several  editions  have  sinco 
apj>eared.  Duiactic  and  detective  in  fonn, 
nuiny  ol"  his  jioenis  are  nevertbelcs-s  regartle<l 
as  gems  of  e.vquijiito  thought  and  religiou.s  feel- 
ing. Among  his  other  works  are  bis  "  Plea  for 
the  Queen's  English "  (18<i»l),  and  *'  How  to 
Study  the  New  Testament "  (1807).  But  he 
will  be  best  remembered  by  bia  edition  of  tbe 
Greek  Testament  with 
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ces,  critical  commentary,  <tc.  (•'5  vols.,  1841  wore  m«<1o  to  embrace  Clirirtunity,  and  «• 

-'61;  now  and  Bbridfretl  edition  bj  B.  H.  Al-  ot-ived  the  modern  conntiea  of  Xorfolk,  iStiffolk. 

ford,  IHfiit);  and  by  "The  New  Toittanu-nt  for  and  (^aiiibrid^  as  a  place  of  residence.  Th*T 
Enj^littb  Readers,"  coD«iHtin^  of  the  autliurized  *  became  the  sabjeots  of  Alfred,  who  in 

venrion,  with  nutea,  niarffinul  refi-renoeH,  luid  courfse  of  i<ix  years  seems  to  have  made  litnueif 

commentary  (4  vols.  8vo,  revistNl  ed.,  lytiT).  tl»e  virtual  ruler  of  all  Eng'lond.  though  Denr 

ALi'OItT,  u  village  of  France,  depardnvul  of  fonnally  recoxnized  as  such.    lli.<»  conduct  be- 

Seine,  5  in.  S.  E,  of  I'aris,  on  the  Munie,  op-  tore  hi»mititbrtanes  eeems  to  have  bec-D  hao^t- 

nojiite  Chiirenton,  foniiin;;  with  the  villaue  of  ty  and  »<;lti!>h  ;  bat  after  his  restoration  bi« rolt 

MaitiODH  Uie  r<»mn)iini.'  of  MaittonH-Alfurl;  pop.  was  witK;  and  beneficent.  The  few  rear*  of 
2,000.  It  ij<  the  »k-at  of  a  fiiiiiiiiiH  natiiinnl  vi-lvri-  |  trani|iiiHity  from  8^G  to  893  were  emptojcdtij 

nary  school  establish wl  i)y  Ibnirjrelat  in  I'M,  hiiti  iu  rentMring  the  cities  a<5d  fortresses  wliicb 

ha\in^  coutm-.h  of  intitrui-tion  in  anatoniy,  bol-  had  been  destroyed  durin;;  the  war,  improTinj; 
any.  phurmacy,  and  tlio  di.M  HMX  and  training  '  tlie  navy,  of  which  he  is  esteemed  the  fowider, 

of  animaU,  a  library  of  zrK>li^>:ii  al  works,  lab-  HVi^tematizini;  the  laws,  and  in  literary  laliors. 
oratorieH,  a  pharmacy,  a  botanic  pardcM,  rich  ,  The  last  invasion  of  tlie  Northmen  in  hi*  rei|ii 
cabinet.^  of  specimens  a  collection  of  li«  iii^  aiii-  i  took  placo  in  894,  under  a  leader  named  llant- 
mala,  and  a  sheepfold  iu  w  hi<-li  nu  rino  ntieep  !  in^rri,  and  after  a  Htru(r(;le  which  lasted  iLm 

are  raL»c<l  for  the  improvenu-nt  of  brei  il.x.    A  yeurn.  of  which  every  part  of  the  country  w** 

certain  number  of  scholar*  are  admitted  at  the  in  turn  the  theatre,  they  were  once  more  drifa 

national  expeiii^e.  imd  other>  i>ay  their  own  fws.  out.  IIo  etitalilii«hed  an  elaborate  system  of  coast 
The  course  of  ntudy  lasts  eifflit  years.                [  defen«'es,  erecting  some  ■'iO  fortr€«>«e»  at  v»rio« 

ALFKLD  TIIK  GKKAT,  kinp  of  the  West  Sax-  pointM.  ami  repnlated  the  military  !H;r\ice8o  as 

ons,  Iforn  at  Waiitajje  in  iJerkshire  in  H4lt.  died  to  keeji  only  one  half  the  poi)ulation  capalik 

jirobably  in  901  (Oct.  Uf't  or  '28).    IK-  wa-.  the  of  bcjiriii^  arms  in  the  lield  at  a  time.  le»riii)t 

tittli  and  y(iim>;e!4t  son  of  Kthelwolf.  kin^'iif  the  llie  remainder  to  cultivate  the  ttoil.  Itisproti- 

West  Saxons,  and  seems  to  have  been  his  fa-  uUU:  that  tho  code  of  lawa  which  liean  bi« 

vorito  rbild.    lie  was  sent  in  bis  fifth  year  t<i  niiine  is  rhictly  compiled  from  the  enactniMitt 

Rome,  where  Leo  IV.  <aecordinp  to  the  Saxon  of  bis  predeooasora.    lie  made  great  impiwt- 

clmmieles) "  consecrate«I  him  kintr."'  However,  ments  in  tlie  administration  of  justice,  canMd 

the  throne  was  tirst  i>eeuj)ieil  by  three  of  bis  the  rifrhts  <>(  property  to  be  respected,  iiJhl 

brothers  in  suc<-essinn.    In  tlio  reipj  of  Ethel-  made  jxreat  itforts  for  the  advancement  of  lit- 

red,  tile  la>t  of  tlieni,  an  unu>nally  forniidable  eruture  and  odacation.    Although  he  isMidK 

invasion  of  the  l)anes  4)ccurred.  And  Elhelred  have  been  l^yearsof  age  before  hewastiuffct 

was  sl:iin  (k71).    Alfred,  who  had  been  his  the  alphabet,  he  afterward  became  possstttwi 

brother's  most  efheient  general.  \*  as  tliereo|Min,  of  extraordinary  learning.    He  invited  literarj 

at  the  at.'e  )if '_'2.  <Ie<'lare<l  kinu'  by  the  earls  and  men  to  las  <-ourt  from  all  parts  of  Eurt>[ie.  u>i 

chiefs,  wilh  the  cniiy»-nt  of  the  whole  nation,  altlmn^rh  the  prevailing  tradition  that  he  fmuiJ- 

lie  succeeded  in  niukin^r  a  temporary  ]>ea<-e  ed  the  university  of  Oxford  is  doubtful.  b«f  cer 

with  the  invaibrs,  whieh  left  theia  free  to  iiver-  tainly  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  th« 

run  the  other  pnninces  of  the  island.    This  monnstio  school  which  bad  previously  existed 

truce  lasted  till  87*'>.    AltVed,  meanwhile,  find-  in  that])lace.    lie  made  numerous  tran^latioD* 

ing  it  imp<»»il<lo  to  raise  iin  army  able  to  cope  from  the  Latin  of  works  which  he  consideNd 
with  them  in  the  field,  fitted  out  a  naval  force,  |  n<hii!tedto  the  wants  of  his  countrymen,  amoe^ 

with  which  on  tlie  coniriiencenient  of  hostili-  which  are  the  Liber  I'astoraiui  Twrff  of  Pcf* 

ties  lie  wtir«ti-d  them  in  >exerid  eni;a;;eini  iits,  ( ireu'ory  the  Great,  Boethius's /fe  (.'on*oUtim( 

and  in  the  H|»riiig  of  s77,  m  iordin).'  to  ,\>M  r,  /VKVcfry.AjVr.  and  Bede's  "  lliftory  of  Enjrlanf" 

drove  120  Danish  .-hips  on  shore,  i  :ni>)nir  liie  He  married  Klswith,  the  daughter  of  a  Merci»B 

destruction  i  if  all  on  boMVil.    Tin'  next  .lainiary  niibletnan,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  hadfw 

they  invaded  the  klngdciiii  in  ;rreMtcr  numbers  soii>.    His  tlisposition  was  gentle  and  amiibk 

than  ever.    The  king,  with  a  few  fiillowers,  ami  his  bearing  frank  and  affable  toward  iIL 

sought  safety  in  the  winhIs  anil  anion;;  the  He  was  merciful  and  forgiving  toward  his  tB** 

hills,  and  t'lir  a  few  months  found  shelter  in  the  inie.s.     His  health  waa  never  good;  in  his 

hut  of  a  cowherd  at  .Ulielncv.  a  sccIikUmI  >]Mit  youth  he  suffered  from  piles;  and  at  thetff 

surrounded  by  niarsiiL->  and  aci'essible  <>idy  by  of  20  he  waa  attacked  by  an  andetennilK'l 

a  single  bridge.    Here  atU'r  a  while  he  was  internal  disease  causing  terrible  pangs,  which 

joined  by  a  ban<l  of  lightinL'  nun,  and.  fortify-  he  bore  witii  stoical  serenity,  never  sofferiiif 

ing  his  jxisition,  ma<lo  occasional  inrnad-i  upon  his  labors  tn  be  interrupted, 

tlie  i>osse>«-ions  iif  the  enemy.    In  .May.  stm,  ALVJ^  a  liiTKe  family  of  cellular  flowerlrt" 

having  been  joined  by  an  armed  bmly  nf  his  plants,  in  wbicn  there  is  a  complete  scrie*  ot 

subjects,  he  atta<-ke<l  the  main  army  of  I'anes  I'urins,  from  |danta  of  merely  one  or  two  celU 

at  Kildiiigton.  and  routeii  tlieiii  with  irreat  to  most  cotnplicated  tmd  extensive  growthit.  «^ 

slaui;litir.   It  was  mi  the  day  beloiv  this  bat-  -<'en  in  many  seaweeds.    Algro  live  for  tli# 

fie  that  he  is  said  to  havi' entered  the  enemy's  ti<o-(  part  entirely  in  water,  fresh,  salt,  '>f 

camp  disguised  as  a  har|>er.    The  defeated  hr.-ickish.  and  take  their  food  by  their  wlwl' 

king  Ciodnm  or  tUithnin  lutd  his  follnwers  -iirface  fnim  the  medinm  in  which  they  gri>V' 


A  convenient  classification  divlilt'M  tla'tn  into 
fire  orders,  diaiomaewB,  eai\/en>acea, /ueacta, 
Mnmfiw,  and  lAtmrnm  —Tkb  diMtonw  an 


nicroecopic  bodies,  having  a  apontoneooB  more- 
ment  through  the  water  in  vhioh  thej  live, 
and  rilicious  skeletons  or  frames,  oflon  of  won- 
<!frful  heautj,  which  acrumuhite  in  viwt  depos- 
:  ■'  .It  the  bottom  of  ponds.  (See  Diatomack^s.) 
—The  confervas  are  plants  of  simple  cells  or 
series  of  cells,  commonly  found  in  fresh  water, 
bat  also  in  salt,  growing  with  great  rapidity, 
•nd  forming  a  grMB,  IM|  or  Violet  acom  on 
water,  or  atain  on  anow  or  moiat  atooes.  The 
red  anow  {proteeoeeut  nitalii)  ooodcta  of  a 
angle  cell,  wUoh  abilvidw  mto  otbcr  mOs 
forming  new  Indlvldiiria,  ao  that  In  a  few  tiosra 
•  large  extent  of  Know  may  he  covered  hy  this  ' 
plants  which  is  only  visilile  l>.v  its  contrlomera- 
tioB.  A  similar  plant  often  colors  muny  sijiiurc 
mileA  of  tlte  wa.  an<l,  nccordinjr  to  .sonie,  ha.s 
l?iien  the  lieil  si'ii  its  tiuiiu'.    Many  fresli-water 
confervas  ap|X'ar  in  early  ^priii);,  and  when  t 
examined  by  the  niicro9co|>e  are  shown  to  he 
delicate  tlireudit  composed  of  a  ninglo  line  of 
Iransparent  cella  of  varied  shapes,  containini; 
aarsral  forma  of  (rrnfiiiiah  nunki ;  thaae  are  the 
reprodnetive  pandas  wMeh  are  to  Ibnn  the  I 
mtm.  The  atar  jeOj  (nostoc)  springs  np  sud- 
denly after  a  rain  a«  a  grcenixh  trembling  jelly. 
Lav.  rs  ( jiitr/ifii/ni  and  uhii)  are  stewed  and 
e4t«'n  in  EnroiH'.  iiiid  the  ulr<i  fam}>re*»n  hy 
'!jL-   Hiiivpiihin  Ir-lander-*.    Siverjil  coiiterva'* 
:;n\i'  hevn  found  growing  in  hot  Hprin^rs  of  an 
elevjiteiJ  temperature;  as  at  the  geysers  in  Cal- 
ifornia, in  a  spring  of  a  temperature  of  120"  F. 
(W.  T.  Brigham). — The  fiKocea  or  seaweeds, 
when  foond  in  fk>eah  water,  mnoh  resemble 
eonfenraa,  bnt  are  diatingniahed  from  all  other' 
alga  bj  tlM  poaitioii  of  the  aporaa  in  edia  or 
reoeptadea  aonk  in  Ae  aabatanoe  of  the  plant 
and  opening  at  the  surface  by  a  small  pure. 
The  sea  aprons  (hiviinnria)  have  hroa<l  tlat- 
r  -ned  fronds  attaclu'd  to  a  cyliriilrical  stein, 
which  liolds  the  plant  durinir  cruwth  tii-tciu''! 
to  riM'ky  liottolMs;  when  turn  nl:'  \:v 
they  are  fonnd  floating,  ami  fonx  iinjes  of  a 
length  of  several  hundred  feet.    Tlie  latnina- 
ria  aa«eAar«M  laeaten  in  Japan,  and  the  Uimi- 
iMrto4N^<Ma(ealiad  "tam^**)  la  Bootlsnd.  ■ 
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Bory  de  St.  Vincent  describes  an  alga  of  tliis 
family  which  attains  a  length  of  2o  or  'M  iV-et, 
and  the  trunk  '\»  often  as  thick  as  a  iiian's 
thigh.  The  »arga*»um  or  gulf  weed  forms  im- 
mense in  the  Atlantic,  covering  40,000 
square  milea.  The  bladder>weed  {J'uftu  tati- 
aiUnu)  is  common  on  rocltJ  eoaats  in  temper- 
ate ragioas,  and  is  easily  reoognized  by  its 
€liT»*green,  strap-shaped,  branching  diidaiooa, 
bearing  at  amall  intervals  air  bXaddera  by 
means  of  which  its  free  end  floats  in  the  rising 
tide.  This  fiu  us  is  ux.-d  for  manure,  and  also 
for  the  nmnul'ucturc  t»f  kel[i,  and.  with  other 
algtc,  as  a  source  of  iodine.  A  nutritious  gela- 
tine is  secreted  by  in.-my  of  the  fucL,  and  they 
are  eati'n  by  swine  or  other  animals  in  times 
of  scarcity,  and  even  bjr  man.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  fucoa  IS  the  hydroyattrum, 
described  by  Endlichor  as  a  branching  plant, 
imitating  the  root,  stem,  bod,  and  fruit  of  the 
higher  plants,  bat  all  oomposed  of  a  single 
branching  ceU.-*-The  fourth  order,  or  emmi^ 
ofM  (rose  tangles),  comprises  seaweeds  of  ft 
rose  or  purplish  color,  seldom  olive  or  violet; 
the  spores  are  (rroiipi  d  in  fours  or  threi  s.  The 
order  is  distin;.'uislit  il  also  for  the  annniut  of 
^ri  iatinu  iiiiiny  its  species  contain,  rendering 
them  most  useful  among  seaweeds.  Carra- 
geen moaa  {ekaiidrm  aHqmf)  la  need  in  plaoe 


of  Iceland  moss  (a  lichen,  rrtrarin  hJnndka), 
and  its  bitter  tiavor  is  ]>artly  removed  by  steep- 
ing in  fresh  wati t  tor  some  time  before  boil- 
ing; it  then  takes  tlie  phice  of  isinglass  in  |>re- 
paring  jellies  and  lilanc-Tuange.  \)\\\m;  [iriiUrn 
eduli»)  is  a  thin  purplish  seaweed,  which  is 
eaten,  as  well  as  another  -  nVfo.,  rhodomenia 
palmata,  hy  the  Scotch  and  Iriah,  who  call  it 
diUeak,  aiid  the  loelaaidan^  who  name  it  sngar 
aaawaad;  vhhin  n  few  yean  it  has  become 
an  artide  of  fbod  among  the  foreign  popula- 
tion of  Boston,  imd  is  sold  in  the  streets.  The 
E.ist  Indian  swallows  are  said  to  construct  the 
edilili>  binis"  n»'sts  from  the  'j<^ Ul iniii.  a  (.'einis 
cif  lliis  order.  The  ftli'ruriii  tiunx  [•jhropi  lti*] 
(iiniislii  s  so  iriucti  giKHl  trclatiiie  tliat  it  is  an 
iiiiportjint  article  of  commerce  among  the  Chi- 
nese, many  tons  being  annually  imi)orted  at 
Canton  for  the  preparation  of  ^oe  anid  vamisb 
fer  kntama^  wmoowa,  and  paper  mnhrallaa» 
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also  to  give  n  to  silks  and  to  size  paper; 

windows  are  freiiuently  mude  of  strips  of  bam- 
boo coatetl  witti  tliis  irlue.  As  ol/iecta  of  beauty 
tills  order  atford^^  many  tine  ii{)e<-ie.<s  as  the  lau- 
renrin  j>inn»tiji(h.  hIiow  q  in  tlie  tirst  eut. — Tbe 
chararMi  tire  rujiiatir  plaiit-H  of  a  more  ohBcnre 
organizjilion  tlniii  any  of  the  previouB  oniers ; 
tliey  usujilly  exhale  a  feJid  odor.  MUppo«4.'<l  to 
bo  unwhok'some,  and  are  eiiriiius  as  t-xhibitin^ 
under  the  mieroHfope  a  eireiilalioti  in  their 
transparent  stems  and  bmni'hes. — lifproiiitr- 
tion  of  thf  al'jtr.  Tliere  aro  four  prinripul 
ways  in  which  idpn  may  produce  new  individ- 
uaLs.  1.  A  direet  action  is  eXen-ised  l<y  forma- 
tions playing  the  part  of  male  or^'Jins  upon  u 
minute  mass  of  protoplasm,  which  before  tlii$» 
artion  has  no  ci>atin^  of  celhiloM-.  biii  now  ac- 
quires this  and  becomes  a  spore.  This  male 
orpan  is  analoiroua  to  tlie  anther  itf  tlowerin); 
plants,  imd  is  lience  «<alli'd  antiieridium ;  but 
while  the  nntlier  ]>r<Mluris  jtollen,  the  antheri- 
dium  jrives  birth  to  htlle  hodies  of  u  very  dif- 
ferent nature,  which  have  the  power  of  loco- 
motion by  me;ins  of  \  ihratiit'  cilite  and  closely 
rew-mble  nnininli  iilis  ;  these  are  ealliil  niilher- 
ozoids.  An  exjiniple  of  this  tiietli(Ml  is  seen  in 
riiurhrrlti,  nn  n\ic:i  consist  in>r  of  jrreen,  <tne- 
o<'lled  tilaments.  eointiion  in  ditches.  Tlie  un- 
theridiunt  develops  frotii  the  Hi<le  of  onv  of 
thi-H'  tilaments  lis  a  horn-like  prnjeclion,  and  is 
Roon  follow»-d  liy  a  similar  excrescence  in  its 
imme<tiato  neijihhorhoiNl  calleil  the  sporansri- 
um  ;  these  are  at  tirst  eontinumis  with  the  tube 
on  which  ihey  jirow.  bui  tinally  fnrtu  u  parti- 
lion  com]>letely  separaliii^f  their  cnnteuLs  t'rom 
the  parent  plant.  Theantheridimn  tlu-n  opens, 
diselmririnpr  the  antherozoids.  whidi  move  at 
(tni'c  toward  the  upeniiijz  etui  of  (he  sporunci- 
um,  and  are  met  oy  a  layer  of  mucihitfe,  into 
\vhi<di  they  thrust  tliems<dves  and  then  retire, 
repeatiti;!  this  curious  action  tor  half  an  hour, 
until  a  thin  membratie  appears  iuToss  the  open- 
ing.', due  douhtlevi  to  il>e  penetration  of  an  an- 
ihero/oid;  and  tlien  iheolhers  move  more  and 
tMore  i^lowly,  and  tit  last  hecome  ipiite  still. 
The  leciindaled  spuraiiL'ium  wlieti  jrrown  de- 
ta4'he-<  ilsi'lffrom  the  philit  iiH  a  cell  titled  »  illi 
hr<iwnl»h  |i!ir(icle-'.  Alter  three  months  it  re- 
eiiver>  its^rrt-iii  color  tind  elonunites  into  a  tubu- 
lar tilatilelit  of  the  perl"ei't  id;ra.  2.  The  same 
ruiffiiriu  ii|"ten  shows  the  extremity  of  its 
tihitiient  sw'ullen  into  a  clith  shape,  and  the 
firci'n  matter  is  cmiden^ed  there  tintil  it  as- 
sfinnes  n  Mai-kisli  tint  and  becomes  vtu-losed  in 
its  ow  n  membrane.  The  end  «tf  tbe  filament 
bursts  and  pertiiiti  the  es<-ape  of  a  zoospore, 
which  i-  coVeri-<l  with  vibratile  cilia  liavin;;  so 
rapid  a  iinition  that  to  make  them  visible  it  is 
nei'e<-iary  to  retard  the  motion  l>y  npium.  ur 
arre-t  it  entirely  by  a  very  weak  solution  of 
ii'dine.  Tho  ZfMVpore-i.  j>r<Hlui'e<l  apparently 
without  the  interventiim  of  sexes,  move 
throuL'h  the  water  for  some  time,  and  when 
the  cilia  cease  t<>  vihrate  s<H>n  perminale.  'A. 
The  ordimiry  fui-u*  presents  in  its  .suhstaiice 
javities  or  coueeptaeles  o])euin;j  when  mature 


by  gmall  pores,  through  wliich  escape,  in  the 
female  plunt^  tbe  sporanfOOi  which  contain 
c'\^ht  8]Kireg  in  a  membraoo  which  soon  di»- 
i*olvei>,  setting  free  in  the  water  tiie  e{>ores,aod 
\  in  the  male  plants  the  antheridia,  which  also 
burst  and  discbarge  antherozoidN  wliich  are 
.small  bodies  with  two  loni;  cilia.  The  antlieru- 
zoi<ls  meet  the  spores,  which  seem  simply  luu- 
cilairinous  globules,  and  attachin)!^  them»«lvt« 
impart  to  the  spores  a  rapid  rotary  motion, 
lusting  usually  mx  or  eight  minntc*.  The  sjKire 
imme<liately  becomes  covered  witli  a  niera- 
hratie,  and  is  ready  to  germinate  aa  a  new 
fucus.  4.  Reproduction  by  coi^ogation  is  seen 
in  the  fresh-water  alga  tpirogyra,  which  b 
common  in  stagnant  water  in  the  early  spring. 
The  slender  filaments  of  which  it  is  coni|io«ed 
are  divided  into  cells  by  transverse  partition^ 
and  these  cells  contain  gelatinous  endochrome. 
Two  adjacent  tilanients  cot\jagatc  on  contact 
two  cells  swelling  toward  e^oh  oilier  and  final- 
ly uniting,  H  hen  the  contents  of  ono  are  tran*- 
ferred  to  the  other,  and  the  commanication  is 
closed  and  the  full  cell  develops  a  8{K>rc.  The 
s|K»res  are  forineil  mmetimes  in  one  filament, 
sometimes  in  the  otlier,  and  when  mature 
break  away  the  cells  and  elongate  into  new 
spirogyras.  This  process  may  be  Men  with  « 
microsco|>e  of  low  power,  and  so  short  is  tbe 
time  occupied  that  it  may  be  easily  followed 
from  beginning  to  end. — Like  higher  plants, 
algj©  nbsorli  carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen 
in  sunlight,  although  the^f  are  not  so  dependent 
on  the  sun  for  their  bright  colons  the«eexiet- 
ing  at  depths  wher«  the  light  would  be  Xtst 
than  half  a  cuixlle.  Professor  liarvey  lu» 
adopt«<l  H  classification  from  the  color  of  the 
spores,  which  is  often  used  as  exceedingly  con- 
venient, into  ch]iiro8penn.i,  with  green  sjiores 
and  usually  with  a  greenisli  color  over  all  the 
plant;  rliod4>s7)erms,  with  ro«e-folored  spore*; 
nil  laiiospores,  with  olive-brown  spores.  Freo 
the  motive  powers  of  the  loftsjiores  of  alg»,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  early  microecopist'^ 
shoidd  have  confounded  the  animal  and  vefe- 
tal>le  kingdoms,  which  come  so  clow  together 
It)  tlie  sjHires  of  al;;iB  and  tJie lowest  of  animik 
U.CARDI,  .(le^sandr*,  an  Italian  sculptor,  bon 
in  Hologna  abiut  the  year  liKK),  dieu  in  1654. 
Domenichino  obtaiDcd  employment  for  bun  at 
Rome.  Ky  a  statue  of  St  Philip  Neri  in  tbe 
sacristy  ot^  the  Oratorian  church  in  that  city, 
and  a  colossttl  gnmp  representing  the  decapi- 
tiition  of  St.  Paul  in  the  church  of  the  Hanu- 
biU's  at  Bologna,  lie  acltieved  a  reputations 
the  first  .si'tilptor  of  his  time.  He  was  chosen 
to  execute  tJie  bronrxi  statue  of  Innocent 
erected  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  the 
eapitol  at  Home.  Ho  prodnce<l  the  rnonnmenc 
i>f  Leo  .\!.  in  St.  Peter's;  and  for  one  of  tbe 
altars  in  tlie  same  church  he  made  tbe  larg««t 
basH>-rilievo  in  the  world — a  work  in  marble 
representing  Attila  checked  by  St.  Leo. 

AlXABOm,  FraacetM,  an  '  Italian  scholar. 
biini  in  Venice.  l)«o.  11,  1712,  died  in  Leg- 
horn, .Mureli  3,  17t>4.    Alter  studying  in  Rohm 
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ind  Bologna^  he  visited  France  and  England, 
and  in  Paris  wrote   Newtonianism  for  Ladies 

iKtutcnianittno  per  U  datnr,  1734).  He  then 
went  to  Russia  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  pub- 
fiaiwd  an  account  of  the  country,  and  in  6er- 
manr  became  acquainted  with  Frederick,  then 
crown  prince  of  Pmsua,  one  of  whose  tirst 
acts  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  invite 
AJgarotti  to  his  coart.  Henceforth  the  Italian 
fived  in  close  intercourse  with  the  kinfr.  He 
Wia  created  a  count,  appointed  chamberlain, 
tualuj^d  oeoasionally  in  diplomatic  aliuirs, 
an<i  fonirni-isionod  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  to 
e<^iie<  t  works  of  urt  tor  the  Dresden  gallery. 

ILGIEOVILLA,  an  astringent  snbfltanoe,  pro- 
(Inced  by  the  tree  juga  Mnrthrr,  an  acacia, 
found  at  Santa  Marta  in  New  (Jranada.  The 

rions  taken  to  England.  an<l  examined  by 
Uro,  were  pods  bruised  and  ajrglntinated 
with  the  extractive  exudation  of  the  se«ds  and 
boiks.  It  ia  Nplete  with  tannin,  and  for  tan- 
ninjr  leather  possc^HPs  mnre  than  four  times  the  i 
strength  of  >rood  oak  bark.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  the  manafaotore  of  black  ink,  for  a 
yellow  dye,  and  for  an  astringent  medicine. 

ilAUiVE,  the  southernmost  province  of  For- 
tofd,  boaiMed  by  Alemtcjjo,  Spain,  and  the  At- 
lantic; area,  1.872  sq.  m. ;  po{).  in  IHOR,  177,. 
Ut.  It  is  watered  bv  several  small  rivers  and 
hf  the  Goadiana,  whMb  divklM  it  from  Spain. 
A  ron^derable  mountain  range  in  the  north 
iorms  a  watershed  between  it  and  Alemtejo.  { 
Tha  8.  W.  part  o#  tiw  province  ia  mocmtaincnj.s  , 
and  rooky,  and  of  wild  and  dreary  a-jpeot.  The 
plains  and  valleys  produce  fruits  in  abundance, 
■aoBf  tiMm  datea,  figa,  alraonda,  and  oranges, 
which,  with  wines  and  fish,  form  the  chief  ex- 
ports. The  principal  towns  are  Faro,  the  cap- 
ital, Tavira,  and  la^oa,  all  on  tha  8.  eoart, 
which  ends  in  Cape  St.  Vincent,  the  S.  W.  ex- 
traaiitT  of  £arope. — ^Algarve  originally  ez- 
tcaded  over  moon  of  8.  Spain,  ttd  auo  \n- 
clnded  a  portion  of  N.  W.  AfHoii  where  the 
aame  ia  still  reUuned  by  a  provboa  of  Moroooo 
(Jl  ffikarMa,  the  weetem  land).  It  conatitiited 
a  Moorish  kingdom  till  the  13th  century,  when 
it  was  gradually  oon^aered,  and  the  part  W.  of 
tit*  Gna^ana  finally  annevBd  to  Portugal  as 
Algarve  d'a<inem  Mar  (this  side  the  sea)  in 
12^3.  The  African  portion  waa  oonquered  by 
AUbMo  Y.ttid  fbnned  into  the  |iroTinoe  of  Ai- 
fwa  d'alam  ^ar  (beyond  the  ^ea)  in  1471; 
ndUaaBeeeflaors  are  atill  called  ki^ga  of  Por- 
tifd  and  tiie  Alganrea. 

ILCAZZILI,  Aka  Haaed  Habaaaed,  a  Moslem 
|liBoeopher,  bom  at  Tus,  Persia,  about  1058, 
«td  in  1111.  His  fkther  waa  a  dealer  in  cot- 
ton tbiaad  {goizal,  whence  the  name  Al^azzali),  I 
aid  OB  his  death  the  son  was  intrusted  to  the  i 
care  of  a  snfi,  or  mystical  philosopher.  He  be- 
came a  professor  of  theology  at  Bagdad,  and 
attracted  hundreds  to  his  lectures.  Anxious 
toattmntothe  purest  state  of  which  man  is 
capable,  he  foona  that  for  this  purpose  the  aonl 
Buut  be  purified  from  all  connection  with 
•arth.  Accordingly  he  distributed  his  wealth, 


and  sought  in  Syria,  in  aoUtary  communion  with 
himself,  to  attain  that  ecstatic  state  for  which  he 
longed.  He  spent  some  time  in  this  manner,  and 
in  travelling,  settling  at  la8t  at  Nishapoor,  and 
there  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  some- 
times, as  he  says,  experiencing  the  highest  bliss 
of  the  ecstatic  state,  hut  only  occasionally,  and 
for  a  short  time.  He  was  a  very  prolific 
writer,  but  his  works  were  not  all  considered 
entirely  orthodox  by  the  Mohammedans,  and 
one  of  them  was  condemned  to  be  bnrned  on 
account  of  some  strictures  on  the  Mctlmiiirao- 
dan  law.  One  of  his  works  attauied  so  bi^rh 
a  reputation  among  the  Moslems,  that  they 
sometunes  said,  if  all  Islam  were  destroyed,  it 
would  be  but  a  slight  loss  provided  Algazzali's 
work  on  the  "  Revivification  of  the  Sciences  of 
Religion"  were  preserve<l.  (See  Lewea'a 
"Biographical  Ili-story  of  Philosophy.") 

ALOEBRA  (Arab,  al-jaber,  the  s<-ience  of  so- 
lution), originally,  a  and  of  bi^'hrr  arithmetic 
in  whicli  the  numbers  are  replaced  by  symbols ; 
hut  by  later  applications  the  symbols  are  used 
as  well  for  geometrical  quantitiea  in  apace,  or 
in  mechanics  for  velocities,  distances,  and  times, 
so  that  at  present  algebra  occupies  itself  with 
quantities  in  general,  whatever  be  their  nature. 
The  oldest  work  on  this  science  is  tliat  of  Dio- 
phantus  of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  writer,  who 
poaubl^  flomiahed  as  early  as  the  4th  oentorj, 
of  which  the  six  books  that  have  come  down  to 
us  do  not  contain  the  elements,  but  the  theory 
of  the  evdntion  of  powers,  and  the  method  of 
solving  undetermined  problems.  Many  prob- 
lems of  this  kind  were  by  the  ancients  consid- 
ered determiDed,  as  th^  tlirow  out  all  soin- 
tions  in  irrational  (juantlties.  The  Brahmins 
of  Hindostan  also  had  a  knowledge  of  algebra, 
aa  w«n  aa  the  Arabs;  bat  to  whom  belongs  the 
priority  of  the  invention  it  is  at  present  impos- 
sible to  determine.  It  ia  only  known  that  this 
adenee  waa  introdnoed  into  Christian  Europe 
by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  a  little  l)efore  the  year 
1100.  For  the  lirat  three  centuries  after  its 
faititidaction  it  waa  efaieflyftadied  in  Italj,  and 
Lucas  Paciolus  de  Burfr  >  'T.ura  di  Borgo)  was 
the  first  European  writer  on  Ute  satiieot.  His 
principal  worx,  Shmma  Arithmt^M  «t  0«th 
metriea,  was  published  in  Venice  in  1494,  and 
repnbliahed  in  1628.  He  mentiona  a  Pisan 
merchant,  Leonardo  Bonaodo,  who  Uyed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  learned 
algebra  in  travelling  among  the  Arabs  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Levant  Some 
historians  give  to  him  the  honor  of  having  in- 
troduced this  science  in  Europe,  while  otliers, 
among  them  Montucla,  the  great  historian  of 
mathematics,  mention  Paolo  de  I'Abacco  and 
Belmondo  of  Padua,  who  preceded  Bonaccio. 
From  the  works  of  Luca  di  Borgo  it  appears 
that  in  1600  the  science  did  not  go  beyond 
equations  of  the  second  degree,  the  negative 
solutions  were  rejected,  and  the  symbols  con- 
sisted oiiieflj  ci  abbreviations  of  words.  Great 
advance  was  made  by  Jerome  Cardan,  who  in 
1645  published  his  ilr«  Magna^  in  which  he 
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gave  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  third  de- 
gree, by  an  operation  which  is  still  known  among 
all  mathematicians  as  the  formula  of  Cardan ; 
those  of  the  fourth  degree  were  solved  by  his 
])upil  Ludovico  Ferrari,  and  published  in  the 
Arti  Jfagmi,  in  which  also  he  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  positive,  negative,  and  irrational 
solutions.  At  the  sametbneStifelinsin  Germany 
invented  the  sipns  +,  — ,  and  ^'t  which  did  so 
mucli  to  simplify  the  formulas ;  he  published 
his  Arithmetica  Integra  in  Nuremberg  in  1544. 
In  1552  Robert  Kccorde  published  in  En>rland 
"The  Whetstone  of  Witte,"  in  which  for  the  j 
first  time  the  sign  of  equality  (as)  U  intro- 1 
dncod.  From  that  time  not  much  progress  was 
made  till  Vieta  in  France  perfected  the  alge-  | 
braic  operations  and  transformations  of  for- 
mulas, and  even  advanced  so  far  as  the  ^<  nonl  | 
solution  of  equations  of  all  den'ees.  lie  tirst  j 
applied  algebra  to  geometry,  and  he  also  found  I 
the  remarkable  expression  whicli  solvi-d  nti-  | 
mericallrthe  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  I 
eirele.  Hia  worlcB  were  written  about  the  year  | 
IflOO,  but  only  published  lon;jr  nftt  r  hi-^  di  atli, 
l^Sohooten.  Among  the  eminent  mathema- 
ticians of  that  time  we  most  also  mention  Ge- 
rard in  llan»U'rs,  wlio  was  the  first  tO  indicate 
the  important  U8«  of  the  negative  roots  of 
equations  in  geometrieal  constmetions,  wbile 
in  England  Harriot  introduced  the  signs  >  and 
<,  and  Oughtred  first  wrote  tlie  decimal  frac- 
tions simply  by  the  decimal  pointy  as  we  do 
now,  without  writinij  the  denominator  always, 
as  was  costomarjr  till  his  time.  The  17th  cen- 
tury was  the  most  brilliant  of  all  centuries  in 
mathematical  discoveries,  i)r<Mlucing  the  im- 
mortal Descartes,  Format,  Wallia,  Galileo, 
Hnyghena,  Kepler,  ITewtOD,  I-eibnitz,  Ber- 
DOuHi,  and  many  others  not  less  illustrious ; 
and  that  century  closed  with  the  imi>ortant 
discovery  of  the  logarithms  and  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus.  The  Iftth  century  enriched 
the  vast  domain  transmitted,  and  men  like 
Laplace,  Iji  Grange,  D'Alembert,  Maupertuis, 
Maclaurin,  Waring,  Lambert,  Cutler,  Stirling, 
Dq  Moivre,  and  nln^ve  all  Euler,  developed 
and  perfected  all  the  branches  of  the  science. 
—The  operati<»iB  of  algabim  are  fbnuded  on  a 
mutual  agreement  concerning  signs  and  sym- 
bols. The  tirst  letters  of  tiie  alphabet,  </,  )>,  c, 
&-C..  are  nsed  to  represent  known  quantities, 
whether  of  space,  time,  or  number,  and  the 
last,  e,  y,  a:,  «!cc.,  are  used  for  the  unknown 
qnantities.  They  are  connected  by  the  signs 
+,  — ,  X  ,  and  -^.  moanin? res]>ectively  addition, 
aabtraction,  multiiilication,  and  division.  The 
powers  cf  (juantities  are  expressed  by  snperior 
numbers,  as  a'  for  a  x  a,  a*  for  a  x  a  x  a  x  a  x  a  ; 
the  roots  by  the  sign  ^,  or  5y  and  J/,  &c.  Tlie 
small  space  in  which  a  long  operation  can  be 
indicated  by  these  signs  may  he  illoatrated  by 
tlie  following  algebraic  expression  : 

17ax(c— <f)'-t-c*x  ♦^(g*— 6')— axg^  ^Hab 
which  ia  an  or^naty  ezprearion  mToIring  ao 


many  operations  tliat  to  describe  them  cieiirly 
wonld  occupy  a  whole  page. 

ALCEf  IRAS,  a  seaport  and  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andalusia,  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Gibraltar  bay,  opposite  and  r.  m.  W.  of  Gil'- 
raltar;  pop.  18,000.  ChaHes  111.  rebuilt  it  in 
1760,  as  a  point  of  annoyance  against  Gibraltar. 
It  is  constmcted  of  tstone,  and  preaenta  a  iUr 
appearance  compared  with  many  of  the  smaller 
Spanish  towns.  The  port  is  guarded  by  a  bat- 
tery called  the  Fnerte  de  l^tiago.  The  town 
is  sujyplied  with  water  conveyed  by  an  aque- 
duct over  the  Miel.  The  j»rincipal  trade  is  the 
export  of  coal  from  the  neighboring  monntum^ 
charcoal,  and  leather.  Two  considerable  sea 
fights  took  place  oti'  Algeciras  in  July,  IttOI, 
t>etween  the  English  and  French  squadrons, 
and  in  the  second  the  English  were  victorious. 

ALGEBBA,  the  third  star  in  the  constellation 
of  Leo.  It  is  a  noted  star  among  aatronomen, 
being  used  as  a  test  for  telescopes,  which  prove 
it  to  be  doable.  One  of  its  constituents  is 
orange,  the  otUer  green. 

ALGES)  Vantio,  Jr.,  an  American  author, 
bom  at  Berere,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  18, 
1884.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1862, 
and  was  afterward  engaged  partly  in  t.  acli- 
ing  and  partiy  in  writing,  being  for  a  time 
editorially  connected  with  two  Bootoo  new^ 
papers.  lie  then  spent  a  year  in  travel  in 
Europe,  corresponding  with  American  pa[>ers. 
Upon  his  return  he  resumed  teaching  and 
writing.  In  1866  he  took  up  his  residence  In 
New  York,  where  he  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  the  street  boys.  Thb 
has  given  form  to  most  of  his  Inter  writ* 
ings.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  Bag- 
ged Dick"  series  and  the  "Tattered  Tom" 
series.  Witli  the  exception  of  "  Helen  Ford, 
a  Kovel,"  and  various  magazine  papers,  Mr. 
Alger's  writings  belong  mainly  to  the  class  of 
books  for  the  young. 

ALGER,  WUIIan  BeinseTlIk,  an  American 
clergyman  and  author,  cousin  of  the  precedinar. 
bom  at  Freetown.  Mass.,  in  1823.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  collv^'e  in  1847.  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
ohordliii  Boxbury.  In  1805  he  remove<l  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  succeeded  Theodore  Parker  as 
minister  of  tlie  "  Lihend  Christians"  who  wor- 
ship in  Music  Hall,  Boston,  wheraheatill  contin- 
ues to  preach  (1873).  Hi';  works  comprise  "The 
Poetry  of  the  Orient,  or  Metrical  Specimens  of 
the  Thoughts  Sentiment,  and  Fancy  of  the 
East"  (1H.')(\);  "A  Critical  History  of  the 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life"  (1861);  "The 
Qenins  of  Solitude,  m  the  Loneliness  of  Hu- 
man Life"  (1867);  and  Friendships  of  Wo- 
men "  (1870). 

ALGERIA,  a  division  of  N.  Africa,  fonneriy 
tlie  Turkish  pa.shalic  of  Algiers,  but  since  1831 
included  in  the  foreign  dominions  of  Fnmce, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Tunis, 
W.  by  Morocco,  8.  Iiy  the  (!reat  Salijirn.  It  is, 
in  the  main,  situated  between  luL  32  and  '61 
N.,  and  Ion.  2*  W.  and  9^  E.   The  bounda- 
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iteiie  not  well  define*!,  an  I«mpoitionH  of 
tht  border  districts  are  claimed  both  br  the 
FktMh  ffOTemroent  and  the  noma<iic  tribes 
vhkb  iiuiabit  th«m.  An  official  statement  in 
1860  Mtimsted  tlie  fll«a  at  150,668  aq.  m.,  dis- 
tribated  m  follows  amoiigtlM  three  prorinoea: 
Algtan, 48,927  aq.  m.;  Omn.  80,875;  Oonatui- 
tiM,  87,668.  Later nnoffidai  oalcnlations  make 
h  M  hi?h  as  SSS.SlTsq.  m.  (Altners,  39,120; 
Onm.  in.>*:!!  ;  ("Mn-tniitinf,  loT.Xi'.f,).  Tlie 
Atla-  !iiiiuiituiii.<  ('iin--tituto  un  iiiijn irtaiit  phvsi- 
cslfoattirc  ill  thf  ciiuntry.  Tlio  l.ittl.-  A  t  In-*  niiw 
along  the  rocky  coast,  nnii  vurios  trom  :i.oiio  to 
new  7.0t)i>  ft.  in  bei<,'bt ;  while  in  the  south  tlie 
Greater  Atla.'i  reaohea,  or  even  exceeilss  in  Hotne 
Boints  an  elevation  of  8,000  ft.  Betwei-n  the 
Little  and  the  Greater  Atlas  extends  n  plateau 
eaUed  the  Tell  (Ml^ands),  varying  in  height 
Ami  1,900  to  8,800  ft.,  and  oontaining  a  Unre 
'  of  Mlt  lakea^  whieb  dry  ap  daring  the 
montlia.  Long,  winding  defiles  lead 
&  inm  the  Oteater  AIIm  into  the  Algerian  Sa- 
TUa  daaartt  oooopTing  more  than  half 


Jli,;.'.,l,.' 
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the  oonntrj',  contains  many  fertile  oases  ami 
the  large  salt  lake  of  .Melrir,  wliieh  receives  a 
niiinlHjr  of  (-tiiall  riverx.  The  niiriiber  of  oases 
has  been  incren-ie'l  hy  means  of  artesian  wella 
dog  bj  oriler  ot'  tlie  French  jrovernment.  The 
principal  plain  of  the  country,  that  of  Metid- 
jah,  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  I.itrK-  Atlas. 
The  Greater  Atlaa  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
eountrr.  Iha  prinoipal  river  is  the  SImIIUE 
whiehliaa  a  tortnoaaooarae  of  aboat  900  m.  and 
iows  Into  the  Ifedttanaaaaii.  TberKrerswhleh 
flow  from  the  H.  aide  of  the  Greater  Atlas  lose 
themselves  in  the  desert,  and  none  are  naviga- 
ble. They  are  nearly  driisl  ui>  in  the  snmnicr, 
bot  overriow  a  consi<iernlile  extent  of  country 
in  the  sprinir  ami  fertilize  the  soil. — The  cli- 
mato  is  generally  warm,  hut  the  hi-ut  is  rarely 
oppressive  except  umler  the  prevalence  of  the 
simoom  or  bot  wind  from  the  Sahara,  when 
tha  lenvaralare  raagca  aa  Ugh  as  110*.  A 


portion  of  the  country  is  healthy,  even 
for  Enropeani* ;  but  in  the  marshy  districts 
the  foreign-bom  population  generally  snocnmb 
to  fevers.  Ophthalmia  and  cutaneous  dissaaea 
are  comninn.  On  the  limits  of  the  desert  the 
aoil  is  arid  and  sand/,  but  between  the  moni^ 
tain  dtatrieta  tt  la  fortflab  and  especially  so  in 
the  neighbortiood  of  tha  ttwma,  Gtalnoraiia 
of  oU  kinds,  Enropean  and  tnipieal  Ihdt^ 
flowers,  ami  particularly  roses,  of  rSBBarkabla 
beauty,  ami  a  -pecies  of  snirar  cane,  said  tobo 
the  larijest  and  most  productive  of  any  knOWn 
species,  jrrow  in  AL'eria.  Domestic  animals 
of  every  variety  are  numerous.  The  horses 
are  e\ci-llent ;  the  asses  are  of  tine  growth  and 
much  <iseil  for  riding.  The  camel  and  drome- 
dary of  Algeria  are  veir  superior.  The  merino 
sheep  is  indigenous.  The  Numidisn  Hon,  tha 
panther  and  leopard,  ostriehei^  aarpant%  aeor> 

Siona,  and  many  venomoos  reotilea  are  abaa> 
ant. — ^The  chief  towns  are  Algiers,  the  capl- 
Ul  (pop.  in  ISflfi,  52.614),  Constantino  (35,417), 
and  Oran  (3>,*i.')S).  Near  Bona,  on  the  north- 
eastern coH-st,  are  the  <'oral  fisheries,  frecjuentecl 
by  the  fishers  from  Knitio- and  Italy.  Hougiah 
ison  the  gulf  of  the  s'ltiu'  name.  On  the  coast, 
between  Algiers  nii:l  "run,  are  KoK'hIi,  Cher- 
chell  (the  ancient  t'asurea,  the  residence  of 
Juba),  and  Mostaganem.  Tlemcen,  once  tha 
reeidenoe  of  Abd-el-Kader,  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile ooontry,  near  the  Horoocan  border;  the 
aaciaBi  dij  waa  daatmjad  by  lln  in  1670,  and 
the  modani  taimi  wm  almost  destroyed  by  tha 
French.  (Mmt  towns  of  the  interior  arc  Bli- 
dah.  Mdd«ah,  and  Ifilianali,  S.  and  8.  W.  of 
the  capital.  South  of  the  (in  ater  Atlas  is  the 
Zaah,  the  ancient  (ia-tuliii.  The  chief  place  is 
Hisoara;  the  Hiscarinris  un.  a  peaceful  race, 
much  like<l  in  tlie  northern  |Mirtri  ox  tHrrvanta 
and  porters.  There  are  many  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  the  interior,  espwially  in  the  pronnce 
of  Constantine,  amon^,'  others  those  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Lambessa,  with  remains  of  the  city 
gatea^  part  of  an  ampoilhaatreL  and  a  maoaole- 
nm  sopported  by  Oorinthian  pillars. — The  total 
population  in  1868  was  2,921,246,  of  whom 
"21 7.1*!i(l  were  of  European  tiescent.  Amonj?  the 
latter  there  were  li'L'.llU  Fren<  Imien.  58,510 
Spaniards.  lG,<i55  Italians,  lii,*"i-j7  Maltese, 
.'>.43li  (iermans,  and  IJM:!  of  other  nationali- 
ties; 72.508  were  Iiorn  in  Altreria.  In  is:n  the 
Kuropcan  population  was  3,228;  in  1831),  14,- 
.^(50;  in  1841,  35,727  ;  in  184(!,  ttil,80l ;  in  1851, 
131,283;  in  is  .r.  169,282;  in  1861,  ll»2,746. 
The  nnniber  ot  Mohammedans  living  in  the 
territory  sul^ect  to  eivU  government  in  1870 
was  396,808;  nomads,  9,484,074;  native  Jawa^ 
88,117.  A  comparison  of  the  above  figures 
with  former  oensu.<«es  shows  a  <lecrease  of 
the  native  population,  while  tht^  Europeans 
slowly  increase.  The  preat  etiorts  made  by 
the  poverninent  to  promote  coloni74ition  in- 
duced from  lM3n  to  1H55  about  one  million 
Europeans  to  eniiuratt>  to  Al(.'eria:  hut  the 
majority  either  returned  after  a  abort  time 
or  sooomnbed  to  the  oUmate.  From  1880  ta 
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1851  the  namber  of  d«tUis  (60,678)  «zeeeded 

the  births  ("44,900)  hj  16,000.  Anioni?  the 
children  of  the  Europeans  the  mortality  is  even 
greater  than  among  Ui«  adnlta.  The  Moorish 
population  in  the  cities  is  likewise  decreas- 
ing; only  the  Jews  show  a  steady  increase. 
The  general  result  of  the  eflfbrts  for  eolonisa- 
tion  is  trifling.  From  1831  to  ISfit)  the  gov- 
ernment had  ceded  to  European  settlers  no 
than  S99,969  hectarea.  For  aeveral  years 
tiie  Dnmbw  of  Europeans  leaving  the  country 
V88  almott  as  large  as  the  number  of  new  ar- 
rirala.  Thus  in  1856,  80,460  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, and  only  30,2."{1»  arrived.  The  republican 
government  hoped  for  an  improvement  al  thia 
state  of  aflhirs  flrora  a  ttmitatum  of  the  military 
and  an  enlargement  of  tlio  civil  authority  of 
the  country :  and  in  order  to  indnoe  the  mal- 
content  inhaMtaiits  of  the  ^ftriota  ceded  in  1871 
to  Germany  to  enjgtiite  to  Algeria,  it  placed  by 
a  decree  of  Jane  91,  1871,  100,000  hectares  of 
the  best  government  lands  at  their  disposal. 
The  Berbers  or  Kabylea,  who  call  themselves 
Hazidh  (noble),  are  believed  to  have  been 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  the  Numidians  and 
Geetulians  of  antiquity.  Arabs,  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Mussulman  invaders,  Moors, 
Turks,  Kulughs,  Jews,  and  negroes,  and  lastly 
the  French  and  other  Euroixun  Cliristians, 
form  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Ka- 
byks  are  an  industrious  race,  living  iu  regu- 
lar villages,  excellent  cultivatora,  and  work- 
ing in  mines,  in  metals,  and  in  coarse  woollen 
and  cotton  factories.  They  make  gtmpowder 
and  ioop^  gather  htmey  and  wax,  and  supply 
the  towns  with  poultry,  fruit,  and  other  pro- 
visions. The  Arabs  follow  a  nomadic  life, 
shifting  their  camps  from  place  to  place.  The 
Moors  are  probably  the  least  respectable  of  the 
inhabitants.  Living  in  the  towns,  and  more 
luxurious  than  either  ^b»  Arrte  or  Kabyl^ 
they  are,  from  the  constant  oppression  of  their 
Turkish  rulers,  a  timid  race,  reserving  never- 
tbeleas  theh*  emelty  and  TliraietlveneaB,  while 
in  moral  character  they  stand  very  low.  Tlie 
nomads  live  in  tenta;  other  tribes  inhabit 
dwellings  of  somewhat  greater  stabUity  eolled 
gourhh ;  only  a  few  have  house.  Tlio  pro- 
portion of  the  three  classes  in  1  bo  7  is  shown 
Dj  tiie  Ibllowing  table : 


M<HttUla 

PUla. 

AMki. 

TmU. 

OMftb. 

lf«MM. 

1 

^fton  

Ona  

Corn  Uo  tine. 

Total.... 

280,474 
22,819 
277.136 

27,900 
40.462 
8O6.O01 

447.752 
481.48ft 
S06.195 

65.529 
77389 
111.181 

65,837 
6,996 
68,405 

89381 

81,827 

K0,4» 

8T8,NB 

lJI6MW.Hi.flW 

[iSS^M 

1«,4M 

—He  census  of  1866  returned  211,195  Catho- 
lioa,  6,002  Protestants,  88,952  native  Jews,  1.785 
Enropean  Jew.s,  17,282  members  of  other  Onris- 
tian  sects  or  persons  of  unknown  religion,  and 
2,662.072  Mohammedans.  For  the  Catholics 
•  Uttoprio  waa  ereoted  at  Algiers  in  18S8, 
wUeb  in  1867  was  niaed  to  aa  arbhbiahoprio ; 


in  the  same  year  the  new  dioceses  of  Ona  nA 

Constantine  were  created.  For  the  Protestants 
a  decree  of  1857  created  consistories  at  Al- 
giers, Oran,  and  Gonstantuae,  nnder  which  bodi 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  churches  m 
placed.  Tlie  religious  atl'airs  of  the  Mohun* 
medan  population  are  plteednndertiieanKi 
of  the  two  jtrincipal  mosqnes  at  Algiers.  The 
nomber  of  free  public  schoola  in  1866  was  426, 
with  45,375  pupils.  For  secondary  instroetiai 
there  were  lyceums  at  Algiers,  Hdna,  Con- 
stantine. Philippevilie,  and  Oran,  the  second- 
ary  inatitnticiis  at  TIemeen,  and  ttiefreesdioQl 
of  Oran.  The  system  of  public  instruction  fur 
the  Mohammedajas  comprised  the  d«tuur  school 
the  law  schools  fsolMHit),  tiie  sAodi  of  Isw 
and  literature  iinnlremM),  the  French- Arabic 
schools,  and  the  French- Arabic  ooUegea^  Tbe 
French  troops  in  Algeria  condated  in  18M  of 
07,774  men.  Besides  t!ie  garrison  t^oop^ 
which  after  a  certain  number  of  years  retom 
to  France,  there  are  the  so-called  native  troops, 
which  do  not  leave  the  colony  except  in  time 
of  war,  and  coni^ist  of  tliree  regiments  of 
Turoos,  three  of  zouaves,  three  of  chsswon 
d'Afrique,  and  tliree  of  spahis ;  altogether 
15,000  infantry  and  3,000  horse.— The  sdmin- 

1  istration  of  Algeria  was  in  1869  ]ilaced  under 
a  special  ministry,  which  was  abolished  hf 
decree  of  Dec.  11,  I860.  It  was  then  plac«i 
in  the  hands  of  a  military  governor  genersl,  to 
whom  all  civil  as  well  as  military  authoriti^ 
were  subordinate.  The  rei)ul»lir.  ej*tablisbed 
in  1870,  placed  at  tlie  head  of  the  adnmuslrSr 
tion  a  civil  governor,  who  convokes  anmisl^ 
for  the  establishment  of  the  budget  s  conncil, 

\  consisting  of  the  tliree  prefects,  the  archbishop, 

I  the  military  commander,  and  other  notableft. 

I  Algeria  al.^o  received  the  right  to  send  six  dep- 
uties to  the  national  assembly.  At  the  head 
of  each  of  the  three  provinces  is  a  prefect— 
The  revenue  of  Algeria  in  IHfiR  anuumted  to 

j  42,223,000  franca,  aud  the  expenditure  to  47,- 
470,000.  The  French  budget  j^rovides  in  ad- 
dition for  the  maintenance  of  the  ftrniy.  for 
public  w  orks,  and  for  many  other  expenditure*, 
in  the  budget  of  ordinary  and  extraordioary 
expenditnres  of  1871,  the  expenditure  for  Al- 
geria is  set  down  at  22,691,925  francs.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  Ficard  io  ths 
legislative  body  in  1864,  Algeria  at  that  time 
had  cost  France  about  three  milliards  of  franca 
and  the  Hvea  of  160,000  soldiera  lDl  86«tbe 
government  made  an  agreement  with  the 
toeiiti  genirale  algSrienne  for  a  loan  of  lOO,- 
000,000  franca,  wUch  ia  gradmdly  tobe  wi 
for  the  general  improvement  of  the  conntry. 

I  The  imports  in  1868  were  valued  at  192,6&4,- 
800  franca,  and  the  exports  at  10ft,OW,S01. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  in  that  year  were 
cotton  cloth,  woollens,  leather  and  leajhtr 
goods,  wine,  brandy,  and  spirits,  fresh  tru 
sawed  timber,  and  materials  for  building.  The 
exports  included  sheep,  wool,  tallow,  hides, 
coral,  iron,  fibre,  reeds,  cork,  olive  oil,  tobscco, 
frnit,  vegetaUea,  raga^  and  ooUoo.  In 
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the  mo>\  iriiiiortjiiit  iirticK'  of  oxjvort  ■was  e*- 
ptito  for  miikuig  paper.  The  luovemeat  of 
^  '    '  il067iraiaifiilloira: 


■muv. 

VMMlt.  TomA. 

VnMb. 

Tm. 

m    1  IS1.010 

18t^ 

TrntifB  

I.T14  iei,i!is 

148.ll« 

T..U1  

2.241  j  mws 

The  uuTrliiint  navy  of  AlffiTia,  on  I'w.  81, 
1(M>8,  ooDHistod  of  147  sailiriK  v(^slH,■l^  of  4,098 
tons.   A  <lc(  ree  of  July  11,  1800.  >rave  to  a 
eompAoy,  at  the  IkihI  of  whic  h  wi-rt'  ("oimt 
Branicky  and  the  banker  Gatitier,  a  chartt-r  of 
n  years  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
iBportaat  nilroad  lines;  but  in  1870  only  one 
flf  tkmi,  tlkkt  from  Constantine  to  the  sea,  wan 
Dtvita  MBplstioiL  Tba  tal«gnpliie  oodimo- 
tkn  of  Algerift  wUh  f^uoe  wai  dtablidied 
in  July,  1870,  by  ft  labiiurine  oftbl*  between 
Boob  and  Manellles. — Tbe  earliest  inhabi- 
tantjt  of  Algeria  of  wlunn  we  have  any  trust- 
worthy accounts  wore  tht-  Xutnidian.s  and  the 
MoornfMaurii.    The  former  livi^l  in  thr  inmin- 
tain  district*  of  the  eai«t,  and  tlie  Miwrs  in  the 
wtsst,  where  they  estahli-Hliid  niiiny  tiourishinff 
cxml  towns,  whicli  carried  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  Europe.  The  conquest  of  Carthafre  in  146 
R  C.  laid  the  fooodatioa  of  the  rule  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  waa  gradu- 
ally eAandM  ovtr  11m  wbola  of  tlM  pmt 
Al^a.  llMeirtenidiatrletatfinkaoailitiitod 
a  i>ortion  of  the  province  of  Africa  bol  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  it  fbrmed  the 
proviiire  of  Numidia,  and  the  western  dintri(  t 
Wi-aniv  tlie  province  of  Maiiritnnia  Ca  sHriensis. 
The  whole  country  attairud  n  lii^rli  iK  j.'rio  of 
prosperity.    Att  a  defence  against  the  wva^e 
tnoantain  tril»eM  the  Romans  built  several  forts, 
oaaof  which.  Gneitna,  is  Htill  eitant.   In  the 
eailjpartof  the  Tith  century  the  oooDtry  was 
epnoHnd  hr  the  Vandala,  in  wboae  pomomIob 
iti«HiB«d  tiD  5S4,  whan  TkXmAm  mbjeeted 
ittolbe  Bysantine  empire.  Tbe  Arabs  abont 
IW  years  later  advanced  into  the  mountains 
'ftlic  N'lmiidian-i.  The  ('hri^titin  rdiKnon.  which 
^lad  Ciirly  Ihhti  intrixliicccl  into  thr  <-oiintry.  was 
wholly  extiiijziiiNhnl  hy  the  Miihaiiime<lan  con- 
'luerors;  but  the  |HM)|)le  jmrtially  recovered  from 
the  state  of  barbariwn  into  w  hich  they  had  re- 
lapsed ander  tbe  rule  of  the  Vandala.  After 
belon^Dff  for  a  time  to  tbe  ^""Afh^  of  ^e 
'hnmiyade  caliplis,  Algeria  beeme  an  inde- 
[•endent  Moorish  state,  under  llie  drnaaty  at  tbe 
Wdea,  wbieb  roled  it  from  970  to  1148^  wben 
Bomr  of  Sidly  eooqaered  nortbem  Afliea. 
A  lev  years  later  (1 159)  the  Almobadcs  of  Mo- 
rocco obtainc<l  po<«tos«ion  of  Alfieria  and  mlcd 
there  till  12*>9,  when  they  were  oxpelli'<l  l«y  tlio 
Zianides  of  Fez.    This  dyna-ity  heeaine  at  the 
chjse  of  the  1 '<tb  cetit  iiry      .il  v  <  d  in  |in>trin  ted 
wtntlicts  with  tbe  Spaniards,  eeiKreiidly  when 
about  20,000  families  of  Moors  and  Jews,  who 
in  UM  had  been  enwUed  from  Spain,  aettled 
in  Algeria  and  ooo^t  rmoga  in  pmogr.  In 
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]  .'or;  the  S|>aTiiards  toolc  Bona,  and  in  1609  tbe 
capture  ot  Orau  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  of 
the  city  of  Aljriers  itself,  complete<i  the  sub- 
jection of  nearly  the  entire  province.  The 
Spaniards  erected  fortific4>tions  at  Algiers,  but 
shortly  before  tbe  deMh  of  King  Ferdinand  in 
1516  fbe  endr  of  M«ti4Ja  called  to  hia  aid  the 
pirate  Homk  Barbaroflw.  Tbia  ebief  «aqi«lled 
the  Spaniards  from  Algiera,  mardered  the  emir, 
and  made  himself  ruler  of  the  city  ami  h-^  ter- 
ritory. Soon  afterward  he  conquered  Tener 
ami  Tlemeen.  The  Spanianls  dei'eate<i  him  in 
lolT,  and  in  1518  put  him  to  death.  His 
brother  unil  successor  Khair-ed-I)in  sought 
assistance  from  the  sultan  Selim  I.,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  prince  as  his  sovereign.  8e> 
lim  appomted  him  pasha  of  Algiers,  and  sent 
him  a  body  of  troojM  with  which  he  repul.s<<l 
the  Spaniarda  and  made  bimadf  maater  of  tbe 
eomitoy.  Ohulaa  Y.  made  ao  attempt  to  reiao 
state  the  Spaniih  anthority,  and  a  powerful  ezpe> 
dition  of  370  t'easels  and  SO, 000  men  crossed  the 
Meditei  riiiu  an  in  1541  ;  but  a  storm  and  eorth- 
qnake  ili.sper><'d  the  fleet,  and  out  oil'  all  coni- 
iniinieation  hctw.in  it  and  tie-  army.  The 
tr«M(p9  made  tlieir  ex  apv  with  a  loss  nf  fi.ooo 
men,  l-'j  veseicls  of  war,  and  1+0  trans]»orts. 
From  tiiis  time  forward  there  were  unceasing 
hostilities  between  the  Blltary  powers  and  tba 
knights  of  Malta;  thenee  sprang  that  system 
of  piracy  which  made  the  Algerino  corsairs  ao 
tmUft  in  tin  Mediterranean.  On  tbe  other 
bmtd,  the  boondarice  of  A  Igeria  were  emntandy 
extended  in  the  wars  with  the  neighboring 
tribes.  Before  the  close  of  the  Ifitli  century 
the  |>u»ha  of  Algeria  had  advance)!  westward 
a.H  far  as  the  frontier  of  Morocco.  Oran.  liow- 
ever.  remained  in  the  liundi*  of  ttie  Spaniards 
till  1708.  Bugia  in  the  cast  was  conquered  in 
1.554,  and  in  the  south  the  territory  of  Algeria 
waa  extended  aa  far  as  the  desert.  Several 
attempts  made  by  tbe  Spaniards  to  reconquer 
tbe  weatem  protinoea  utterly  £tiled.  In  IMl 
an  entire  Spanish  armr  waa  aantbDated  at 
Moitaganem,  the  Algerines  capturing  12,000 
men.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  in  lfi«3  and  sub- 
M  ipierit  years gaine<l  several  "neoesscs,  but  thi  v 
had  no  permanent  results.  The  Enpli-h  ui.der 
iSluke  (K'n't.'y.  the  French  un<ier  I)n(iiu--no 
{\i<f*-2  and  1U8.3),  the  Dnteb,  and  other  pow- 
ers, at  various  times  attackeil  .Mgiers;  and 
Du^uesne  twice  bombarded  it  Thousands  of 
Christian  alarea  constantly  langnished  in  captiv- 
ity in  Algiera;  and  societies  of  pions  men  were 
fonned,  wboae  express  object  was  to  ransom  the 
priaonen.  HeanwbUetbeaathorityoftiieTark- 
fflb  goremment  had  been  rednoed  to  a  name. 
The  janizaries  (Vom  Iftoo  elected  their  deys,  and 
'  t!ic<n'  finally  declared  their  independence  of 
the  I'lirte.  Tbe  last  Turkish  paslm  was  expelled 
hy  I)ey  Ibrahim  in  1705;  and  tbe  Janizaries 
by  tumultuous  elections  appointed  new  <  hiels. 
whom  in  their  mutinies  they  often  muniereil. 
Tbe  janizaries  were  recruited  frotn  the  iiiimi- 
granta  from  Turkey,  no  aatiTe,  though  the  son 
of  a  JnlM7  by  a  woman  of  tot  ooontiT,  belqg 
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admitted  into  their  ranks.  Tlie  dcy  sent  occa- 
biutial  jiresontj*  to  C<m;»tantin<>[jle  a»  a  token  of 
noiriinal  alletrianoo;  but  all  re^nllar  tribute 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  Turks,  haiiipereil  by 
their  constant  struptrles  with  lUia^ia,  were  too 
weak  t(»  chastise  the  rebels  ot'  a  di^t-ant  prov- 
innc.  In  1775  Spain  undertook  her  hint  (rreat 
expedition  apiin^t  Al;^crs.  The  lleet  enn-sisttHl 
of  44  war  vessels  and  ;i40  IrauHjxirts  nnder  Ad- 
miral Castejon,  and  the  amjy,  whieli  wan  un<ler 
the  contniauil  of  Cien.  O'Keilly.  of  ■25,<H)((  men. 
Like  all  tbe  former  eXpe<litions,  it  wa»  utterly 
unsuccessftd.  The  weaker  C'hristian  jxtwers, 
like  XapleH,  Denitiark,  .Sweden,  and  the  Ilaiist? 
towuH,  Kuliinittoil  to  the  annual  payment  of  a 
tribut*.  which  nevertiielcsH  did  not  always  pro- 
tect their  vexsi-k  Kn^Iaml  remained  inaotivo 
because  the  iuseciirity  of  the  Mv^iliterranean 
injureil  the  eominerfo  of  other  jxiwers  »norc 
than  her  own.  burin;;  tli<"  Freneii  n-volution 
and  tlie  einjiire,  tbe  preseneo  of  larpe  tli-ets 
in  the  Meiliterrunean  jiiit  a  elie<'k  to  the  pira- 
cie.s.  On  the  renewal  of  ]H-nee,  however,  the 
Aljrerines  reeonnneneed  their  depredations; 
but  now  the  .Xmericans,  who  in  17'.».">  had  l»eeii 
comjielled  to  follow  the  e\am|ile  of  Kuro]ienn 
nation.s  and  to  subsidize  the  dey  for  jx-aee,  re- 
fused the  tribute.  In  Juno,  IHIT),  C'ommo- 
dore  Decatur  enf  onntered  an  Alperine  fi4|ua<lron 
near  Cartajrena.  took  a  fri^rato  antl  a  brip,  and 
mailed  into  the  bay  of  Alffiers,  wliere  he  foreed 
the  dey  to  .surrender  all  Aiuerirnn  pri.soner.*, 
and  to  abnndoti  all  future  i  hiirns  for  tribute. 
Tliis  bold  example  whs  followe<l  by  the  En;r- 
lish,  who,  under  Lord  Exmouth,  bombanled 
the  eity  in  I8I»5,  and  rediK'ed  it  to  n^hes.  eotn- 
pellin^  the  dey  to  surremler  his  jirisoners.  Pi- 
racy, however,  was  not  suppresM>d,  antl  in  182() 
the  Altrerines  o|H'nly  seized  Italiar>  vessi-ls  in 
the  Me<literraneaD,  and  even  carried  tln-ir  in- 
cursions into  the  North  ."eu.  Meanwhile  a 
Berions  quarrel  bad  broken  out  witli  France, 
in  lN'2;i  the  dwelling  of  the  French  consul  hail 
been  jdundered;  tlie  Al^reriue  nder,  lluss.in 
Hey,  personally  insulted  the  consul  and  spf>ke 
disresju.'ctfully  of  the  Fremdi  kinjr;  and  vari- 
ous <tutra;res  were  committed  on  French  vessels. 
Alpers  w!is  blockaded,  and  nep>tl!(tinn.*  were 
opciK-d  i'etween  Fran<-e,  Melu  im  t  .\li.  and  the 
P4)rte,  by  which  Mvhviiu-t  Ali.  with  the  a.ssist- 
anco  of  Fran<  e,  tindertook  to  ct»nipier  Alj:ier«, 
and  to  pay  a  nuMilnr  tribute  to  the  nultan. 
This  was  broki-u  otl"  ami  tbe  trovi-rnment  of 
Charles  X.  at  List  sent  an  ex]»eilition  against 
Algiers  in  June,  lH:io,  con-istini;  of  its,oii(»  men 
iin<l  4,(1011  hors<-s.  under  commaml  of  (Jen. 
liouniiont.  .\lt;ii-rs  capitulated  July  4.  on  con- 
dition that  private  ]»ro]K'rty  and  the  religion  of 
the  cfiuntry  shouM  be  rcspecteil,  and  that  the 
dey  and  bis  Turks  should  retire.  The  French 
took  17  slii]>s  of  war.  I,o0ii  bronze  cannon,  and 
nearly  ^Io.oiiojmmi  in  sjiecie.  They  immedi- 
ately garrisiine<l  Algiers,  and  established  a  mili- 
tary reireucy.  Small  siputdrons  sailed  to  Tunis 
and  Tri]>oli.  nnd  concluded  treaties  with  these 
states  which  [mt  an  end  to  j'iraey.   (ien.  Bour- 


tnont  wan  made  a  marshal,  and  within  a  Khort 
time  capture<l  Bona,  Oran,  and  Uugia.  The 
French  intended  to  surrender  Algiers  to  tbe 
Hultan.  and  instmctiona  to  that  effect  wen 
actually  on  their  way  to  Constantinople  when 
< 'harles  X.  wiu  dethroned,  and  Louis  Philipp« 
decided  to  retain  the  conquest  Claosel  vas 
sent  over  a.<»  ^reneral-in-chief  in  place  of  Bonr- 
iiumt.  A.4  the  Torkiah  soldiers,  who  had  thas 
far  ruled  Algeria,  wore  driven  oat  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Arab  and  Kabyle  tril*C9  soon  rose 
'  against  the  now  rnlers.  Each  town  liad  to  be 
captured  in  detail  at  an  immense  sacrifice  of 
life.  The  .Marabouts  preached  a  holy  war 
against  the  (christian  conquerors,  and  the  in- 
surgents found  an  able  chief  in  the  yoong  emir 
Abid-el-Kader,  Clause!  was  replaced  by  Ber- 
tbez^ne,  and  the  latter  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Savarr, 
duke  of  Hox  ipo,  in  the  course  of  1831 .  In  carrr- 
ing  on  the  war  against  the  natives  Horary  wan- 
mitted  the  most  treacherous  act&  Tlie  whole 
Arab  tribe  El-Uflia,  including  the  old  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  were  massacred  in  one  ni^it 
on  account  of  a  robbery  committed  by  some 
members  of  the  tribe,  in  consequence  of  socb 
cruelties  the  entire  nation  a^n  flew  to  arms, 
under  tlio  le.ad  of  Abd-el-Kader,  who  main- 
tained the  struggle  through  the  reijrn  of  Lo«i« 
Philippe.  (See  Abd-el-Kader.)  In  Ueeem- 
ber,  1847,  he  surrendered  to  Gen.  Lainorici^re. 
The  wjir  against  Abd-el-Kader  thus  closed  had 
been  signal  i  Tied  on  the  part  of  the  French  by 
many  cruelties,  none  of  which  produced  so  pain- 
ful a  sensation  as  an  act  of  Col.  Velisaier.  in  184o. 
in  smothering  several  hundred  Arabs  in  a  cav- 
ern. The  next  notable  insurrection  was  that  of 
the  fanatical  Manibout  Si-Bou-Zian,  ■who  in  1849 
raised  a  rebelUon  among  the  moimtain  t^ibe^ 
but  was  finally  pursued  by  the  French  to  tlw 
oasis  of  Zaatsha,  where  he  perished  (Nov.  261 
with  the  entire  population  of  his  last  strot^- 
huld.  Gen.  -St.  .iVrnaud  in  1851,  and  Marslul 
liandon  in  li^.57,  fought  with  success  against 
Kabyles. — The  administration  of  Algreria  under- 
went a  considerable  change  by  the  imperii! 
decrees  of  ls58,  which  abolished  the  office  oi' 
governor  general,  and  aj>|>oiuted  Prince  Napo- 
leon chief  of  a  special  mmistry  for  Algerian  »I- 
fairs.  The  civil  districts  were  more  strictly  se{>- 
arated  from  the  militanr  t«n*itory,  and  genenl 
councils  introduced.  But  after  a  trial  of  ooJt 
two  yean*,  the  government  was  regarded  a.<  a  fail- 
ure: the  Algerian  ministry  was  abolished,  and 
Marshal  lYdissier  reap{K>inte4l  to  the  office  of  rov- 
crnor  general,  which  he  had  provioasly  tiUeafor 
a  few  months  in  1851.  On© of  thegreatest  bcoe- 
tits  which  the  French  rale  ha.s  conferred  uptA 
both  colonists  and  natives  is  the  successful  bor- 
ing of  a  number  of  artesian  wells  in  the  d«*rt, 
the  lirst  of  w  Inch  was  begun  in  IR'VB.  In  Feb- 
ruary, isor?.  Napoleon  III.,  in  a  letter  to  th* 
governor  general,  expreswe*!  the  opiniiHi  that 
Algeria  [iroperly  was  not  a  French  colony,  l«i 
an  Arabic  kingdom;  that  it  wa.4  wrong  to  take 
trom  the  natives  any  part  of  tlieir  property ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  tribes  an<f  {>art«  oi 
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triba  should  be  mado  the  owners  of  the  territory 
Tb«r  occupied,  and  that  a  careful  legislation 
f^uld  regulate  the  conditions  of  personal 
[»rof)erty.  Though  this  letter  appeared  to 
tuAkd  some  impresnon  upon  the  minds  of  the 
DitivM,  the  year  1864  witnessed  a  new  insurrec- 
li'jD  in  the  south  of  Algeria,  which  was  headed 
bySi-Lala;  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
<t>antrT,  of  which  Gen.  MacMahon  after  the 
Jeath  of  PC'lissier  had  been  appointed  governor 
^oeral,  was  again  fully  pacified.  In  May,  1865, 
N'tpoleon  paid  a  visit  to  Algeria,  and  there 
tddreased  a  proclamation  to  the  population, 
in  which  he  repeated  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  letter  to  P<51issier.  From  October,  1806, 
Utile  beginn'mg  of  1867,  the  French  were  again 
harused  by  new  insurrections  under  the  leader- 
siiip  of  Si-Lala  and  8i-IIamed  ben  Ilamza,  who 
in  had  been  made  a  commander  of  the  le- 
gion of  honor.  Si-Hamed,  at  the  head  of  about 
I"i,'H>0  cavalry,  committed  great  depredations 
*iDoog  the  tribes  friendly  to  the  French  rule ; 
battt  the  beginning  of  1867  all  the  insurgents 
h«d  either  been  driven  into  the  Sahara  or  tmui- 
bikted.  From  1869  to  1870  the  colony  sulTered 
from  famine,  locusts,  and  earthquakes,  but  was 
»linost  free  from  warfare.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Franco-German  war,  the  French  govern- 
oenl  in  July,  1870,  called  Governor  General 
MacMahon,  and  with  him  tlie  larger  portion  of 
tiie  native  troops,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  France. 

news  of  the  disaster  at  Sedan  caused  insur- 
rectionary movements  in  the  province  of  Con- 
5t4ntine  in  September,  1870,  and  in  October  in 
C>ran.  where  the  insurgents  were  joined  by  some 
-Voroccan  tribes;  but  Gen.  Durieu,  the  succes- 
*«^Tof  MacMahon,  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
troables  from  spreading.  At  the  same  time 
tlw  Earopean  colonists  asked  for  the  aboli- 


tion of  the  military  administration ;  and  a  civi] 
governor  was  appointed,  under  whom  three 
prefects  administer  the  three  provinces.  Al- 
geria also  obtained  representation  in  the  na- 
tional assembly  which  in  February,  1871,  met 
in  Bordeaux. — See  MacCarthy,  Algeria  Ro- 
mana  (Algiers,  1867);  Daumas,  Le  Sahara 
Algerien  (Paris,  1845),  Le  grand  dijtert  (2d  ed., 
1849),  and  Za  Granih  Kahylie  (1847);  Yusuf 
(a  chief  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Algeria  who 
joined  the  French  M  early  as  1832,  and  subse- 
quently rose  to  the  rank  of  a  general),  Sur  les 
jftierres  en  A/Hque  (Algiers) ;  Nettement,  Uit- 
toire  de  la  eonquite  {V Alger,  ecrite  »ur  les  doeu- 
rnenU  inedits  et  auth^ntiques  (2d  ed.,  1871). 

ALCiUERO,  or  Algheri,  a  strotigly  fortified  sea- 
port town  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  province  and  11  m.  S.  W.  of  Sassari  ;  pop. 
8,000.  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Charles  V . 
The  coral  found  here  is  the  6nest  obtained  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

AIXIEKS  (Arab.  Al-Jezireh,  the  island,  be- 
cause there  was  originally  an  island  before  the 
city,  which  has  been  joined  by  a  mole),  a  sea- 
port tmd  city  of  N.  Africa,  in  lat.  36°  47'  N., 
ion.  3°  4'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
pashalic  of  the  same  name,  and  dependent  on 
the  Ottoman  empire,  but  since  1830  has  been 
the  capital  of  the  French  colony  of  Algeriji. 
The  population,  which  under  the  Turks  was 
estimated  at  100,000,  has  since  been  subject  to 
great  fluctuations.  In  1838  it  was  30,395;  in 
1846,  70,582  ;  in  1851,  50,111  ;  in  1862,  58,315; 
in  1866,  52,614 ;  and  at  present  it  is  estimated 
at  60,000.  Of  these,  16,000  are  French  and 
6,000  Jew^s.  The  Jews  have  since  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  French  become  the 
most  prosperous  part  of  the  population,  own- 
ing most  of  the  laud  in  the  city.    The  natives 
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mfinufaotnre  arms,  leather,  silk  stuffs,  jewels, 
&c.  The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Bonjarin, 
which  rises  5UU  feet  above  the  bar,  and  as 
seen  from  a  disfanoe  presents  a  very  imno^ng 
and  picturesque  appearance,  heightened  by  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  its  houses,  which  rise  in 
terraces  on  tlie  side  of  the  hill.  In  conse- 
quence of  eartiiquukes  they  are  seldom  built 
more  than  one  story  above  the  basement.  On 
the  summit  and  overlooking  the  town  stands 
the  Casbali,  the  castle  in  which  the  last  dey 
lived.  Its  walls  are  20  feet  thick,  and  the  in- 
terior eonsista  of  a  large  courtyard  and  some 
four  or  tive  stories  of  porches  arched  and  pil- 
lared after  the  twisted  spiral  Byzantine  order. 
It  also  contains  several  other  houses  and  gardens 
adorned  with  sycamores  and  bananas.  The 
city  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  30  feet  high  and  12 
thick,  with  towers  and  batteries.  Each  side 
of  the  harbor  is  defended  by  a  strong  buttery. 
Many  of  the  streets  of  Algiers,  like  those  of 
other  M(X)ri9h  towns,  are  narrow  and  tortuous, 
but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  arcades  have 
be«n  built  and  the  streets  widened,  giving 
the  place  a  French  aspect  All  the  streets 
now  liave  French  names.  Algiers  has  a  light- 
house, arsenal,  dockyard,  many  mos^iues,  banks, 
theatres,  fountains,  batll^  factories,  hoteK 
(H'veral  synagogues,  a  handsome  cathedral  und 
three  other  Honian  Catholic  churches,  a  Prot- 
ectant chapel,  six  colleges,  an  episcopal  sem- 
inary, a  government  house,  exchange,  bish- 
op's palace,  and  public  library.  In  1838  an 
episcopal  see  was  established  in  Algiers,  which 
in  1867  wa«  elevated  to  an  archbishopric.  It 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  condstory.  of 
on  academy,  a  lyceum,  an  Arabic -French  col- 
lege, a  museum,  and  other  literary  institutions. 
The  governor  generhl  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  Africa  and  other  chief  functionaries 
reside  hero.  The  port  is  a  sheltered  body  of 
water  of  about  220  acres.  It  was  first  formed 
by  Harbarossa  in  1530 ;  the  French  govern- 
ment have  spent  upon  it  upward  of  20.000,- 
t.K»0  francs.  In  1862  a  railroad  was  built  be- 
tween Algiers  and  HIidah,  30  m.,  ond  a  tele- 
graph cable  was  laid  between  Algiers  and 
France.  Algiers  has  become  the  entrej>ot  of 
four  fifths  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  Steam 
vessels  start  for  this  port  from  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seillesn  and  the  paissage  is  made  in  4S  or  50 
hours.  The  commerce  between  France  and 
Algiers  is  regarded  m  a  coasting  trade  and  re- 
served to  vc-wttls  of  French  register  only.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  spirits, 
and  cloths;  and  the  exports,  groin,  wool, 
hides,  tobacco,  iron  and  copper  ore,  and  coral. 

ALGOA  BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  8.  £.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  ("ape  Colony,  about  425  m.  E.  of 
the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope.  It  has  excellent  an- 
chorage, and  receives  the  Sunday  river.  Near 
Cape  Keeife.  the  W.  point,  is  Port  Elizabeth, 
the  port  of  Uitenhage,  18  m.  inland. 

ALCOMA,  a  jndiciiU  district  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  forming  the  extreme  N.  Vi, 


part  of  the  provinee,  bordering  on  Lakes  Sd|i»- 
I  rior  and  Huron,  and  extending  E.  as  far  ulbe 
'  most  westerly  branch  of  the  French  rivef; 
pop.  in  1871,  4,84j7.    The  W.  and  N.  booDiii- 
ries  are  undetermined,  but  the  area  i«  |>n)b- 
'  ably  not  less  than  40,000  sq.  m.    The  dLitrirt  L« 
divided  into  East,  West,  and  Centre.  Intbelint 
are  Killamey,  Spanish  River,  and  Mi.^eiaifa: 
in  the  second,  Bruce  Mines  and  Saull  St«.  lit- 
rie;  in  the  third,  Batcliewaning,  Mithipticottr. 
Pic  St.  Ignace,  Nipigon,  and  Kanrmi«tiqut.  TItf 
chief  productions  are  timber  and  niinenJ*:  bui 
tliough  its  pine  forests  hove  been  worked  fur  20 
years,  the  mines,  rich  in  copper,  silver,  iroo,  oA 
tin,  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  neglected  tlD 
1871,  when  a  large  number  of  AinerictBr.  en- 
gaged in  silver  mining,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
year  about  20  mines  had  been  opene<l.  gt-DeriDv 
with  great  promise  of  success.    The  ljJt»!»o- 
jHjrior  part  of  the  district  is  probablv  one  of  tlx 
richest  mineral  regions  anywhere  known.  Ij 
1847  numerous  companies  were  formed  to  wwli 
the  mines,  but  most  of  them  failed,  and  wo^ 
years  ago  the  govemmeDt  cancelled  mmr  of 
the  grants  and  resumed  the  land.  This  dL-itrirt » 
approached  by  steam lH)at^  which  ply  rognlirij 
in  summer.    Capital,  Sault  Ste.  Marie- 
I     ALGO^QIlliS,  a  family  of  Indian  tribes  it 
!  North  America,  which  at  the  commeDceroeol 
<)f  the  17th  century  covered  a  vast  repot 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  tie 
'  EiKiuimaux,  on  the  northwest  by  the  Atlisbt»- 
:  can  triltes,  on  the  west  by  the  Dakotai^  ib^ 
on  the  south  by  the  Catawba^  Cherokew^  Mo- 
biliun  tribes,  and  Natchez,  and  extendiiif  from 
alKjiit  lat,  37°  to  53°  N.,  and  from  Jon.  25°  E. 
to  15°  W.  of  Washington.    All  the  tribe?  of 
the  family  were  nomadic,  cultivating  vcn 
little  ground,  and  moving  about  in  tli^ir  o*i) 
districts  as  hunting  and  fishing  required.  Tbej 
resi'tnble  each  other  strongly  in  manners,  sul. 
customs,  and  the  ditVerences  of  dialect  tn 
easily  traced  to  a  common  source.    Within  tlx 
same  limits  also  dwelt  the  Wiunebagocs,  t  Da- 
kota tribe,  in  the  we^t,  and  a  large  famil.T  o'. 
tribes  extending  from  I..ake  Huron  throort  tlx 
I)re8ent  states  <tf  New  York  and  Ohio  to  Bortl 
j  Carolina,  and  coropriiung  the  Wyandota  or  He- 
rons, Tionontatez,  Neutrea,  Iro<|U<M9,  ABdme* 
:  or  Sus<juehanna-s  Nottoways,  Tust^arona,  i»J 
some  smaller  tribes,  all  of  theaame  origin  udlu- 
guage,  but  differing  essentially  from  the  Alp«" 
I  quins.     The  chief  Algon(]nin  tribes  were  the 
Crees  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Ijike  Superior:  N*-* 
I  <iuupces,  on  the  Sagucnay ;  Montagnais,  oo  tlie 
St.  Lawrence;  Algonquin*  proper,  on thf  Otta- 
wa; Nii)i»sings  and  Ottawa*,  on  ManitooUae; 
Chippewas,  Menoinonees,  and  Pottawatami<^ 
on  LakeMicliigan;  Miami.s  Sacs,  Foxes.  Kiflu- 
'.  pttos,  and  Illinois,  in  the  west ;  and  on  the  Atlsa- 
tic  the  Micmacs  Etechemins.  AWnaouis,  Soko- 
kes,  Ma'isachusetts  tribe.".  Pcquo<l8.  NarrajPiD 
si'tU,  Mohepms,  Lenni  Lcnape  or  Pelawtrt*. 
Nonticokes.  the  Powhatan  tribes  in  V  irgin* 
Pampticoes  in  North  Carolina,  and  Shainw* 
in  the  south.    West  of  the  Mississippi  wer? 
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the  Blackfcot  and  Chcycnins,  rc^anUtl  a»  \<o- 
|jito<l  liranciies  of  tlic  Miinv  iHiiiily.  VarixiM 
(iutlects  of  tliu  Alfroti'iuin  \\u\l'  \>vvn  stii<lifil 
tnJ  rinluotKl  to  frniiiiiimticiil  niU-s  liy  niH-ion- 
>ri<-4ati(l  otiiens  Kliot  !*  liHliati  Kililc  In  itio  tlu- 
m<»t  oxtt>nsive  work  iiul>li>)K'«l  in  ir,  whili-  iiiv 
Ubor»of  Eliut.  EJvviiraA,  Kojft  r  Williuin.s  lIoii<<*, 
Si  b<>i>liTHfl,  ZoislKT;:iT,  l)u  Ponceau,  (.iruviiT, 
Rale.  Le  Roulanu'cr,  Barajra,  aiSil  Ciuxj  furni>li 
the  bvrt  data  tor  ^tu<!y  uud  roiii]mrUon.  At 
tbe  bcjnanink;  of  the  17th  century  tlio  Aljrun- 
quin*  numb«.  re<l  apparently  more  than  a  <iuar- 
terof  a  million;  and  the  smrvivors  must  even 
now  number  40,0(K). — There  is  no  little  ron- 
fuson  in  tbe  later  writers  as  to  tlie  lixolity  of 
the  AI§r<>nquin  tribe,  from  whit  h  the  fuiitilj 
took  its  name :  but  from  the  earlier  ex ])lorers 
it  \t  evident  that  they  lived  on  the  Ottawa 
river,  the  chief  band  bein^  called  aUo  Kichi- 
•ipirini  (men  of  the  preat  river).  They  were 
«neraiefl  of  the  Iruiiuois,  and  levied  a  hurt  of 
toll  on  all  the  canoes  that  pasrM-d  down  the 
river  to  trade  with  Europn-ans.  They  induci-d 
tbe  French  to  join  in  the  war  ajjainst  tlie  Iro- 
QQoia,  but  were  almr>st  annihilated  by  war  and 
aiseue.  Tbe  only  rimnont  of  the  Aiprom^uina 
is  at  the  Luke  of  the  Two  Mountains.  Iheir 


dialect  hat)  \>ccn  modified  by  intermixture  with 
the  kindred  .Nipin-intrs  and  <  )jibwftys  wi  that  itn 
original  ilialectic  funns  are  warcely  traceable. 

.IL4iliZIL,  or  ilKvarll,  in  Spuin,  an  interior 
otiirvr  of  the  law,  nti^wcrint;  to  a  con^talile  or 
baililf.  The  Hli.'U!i/.iU  are  appointt-il  by  the 
judtfi-K,  till-  iilijiiiizil  itKtyor  or  head  countable 
by  till-  tiiwn  c<»un<'il. 

iLlli.H.l,  the  nmne  of  ttereral  towns  in  Spain, 
from  tlie  Arabic  nl  an<l  /uimmii/nl,  a  wann 
bath.  The  mi>st  ttii|Hirtant  Ik  alMUit  in.  S. 
\V.  of  (irana<hi,  ]iicturesi|Uely  hituatdl  \n  tbo 
I^ierra  de  Tejada;  pop.  abimt  7, ■'»(«).  It.s  tnine- 
ral  waters  were  in  much  rei|tu'st  aiuon^  the 
MiMirs,  who  drew  a  larjre  revenue  from  tho 
sprinyrs.  The  water  is  sul|>hurou<s  strontrly  im- 
{trc^nated  with  nitrogen  and  on  the  surfaco 
a  substance  like  oil  may  be  ob.-crvi-d ;  while  in 
cold  Weather  a  sort  of  st)apy  siilitt«nce  is  de- 
pit-ited  on  the  pipes  through  which  the  water 
jia^^-s.  In  I'oman  times  the  site  was  occupied 
i<y  Artipri  (or  Astip)  Juliensis,  one  of  the  ciiief 
inland  cities  of  Hietico.  It  was  afterward  a 
Moorish  stronjfhold,  in  which  the  treasury  of 
the  kini^  of  (iranwiu  was  guarded.  It  was 
captured  by  the  >Spaniardi>  by  u  night  assault  in 
February,  i4«2. 


Tbo  .illuuut>ra,  Ihjiu  .VltmyrlD. 


ALHIXBRI  (Ar.  KnT-al-hammh,  tho  red 
castle),  a  suburb  of  Granada,  fortified  in  the 
!trun)ire»t  manner  known  to  the  middle  o^ca, 
capable  of  containin(^  4f»,000  men,  and  enclos- 
itiR  the  cxfjuisite  remains  of  a  Mfiorish  palace, 
whoso  beautieii  have  been  relebrated  by  all 
travellers,  ftn<l  admirably  illustrated  by  the  pen 
of  Washington  Irvinff.  Situated  in  tho  midst 
of  noble  WfKxla,  stirrounde<l  by  gardens,  and 
bailt  with  putnptuuuiaiess  and  yet  with  taste, 
this  l)«autiful  iqxit  contained  everything  that 
could  contribute  to  the  security  and  gratitica- 


tion  of  tho  Granodion  prinrea.  Tho  Ilall  of 
Lions  is  the  grand  apartment  of  the  pjdace ;  it 
is  so  called  from  a  splcntlid  fountain  8up|>orted 
by  lions,  and  Is  entirely  constructed  of  marble 
and  alabaster,  and  ornamented  with  the  mitst 
delicate  fretwork  and  arabes<}ues.  The  11  all 
of  the  Abencerroges  \»  still  mure  beautiful. 
The  ceiling  is  of  cedar  woo<l,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  silver;  and  the 
walls  ore  stuccoed  and  ornamented  with  nru- 
bes4iueii  of  the  mo»t  elegant  and  intricate  de- 
sign.  The  colors  still  retain  their  brilliancy, 
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and  ttiQ  dolicato  filigree  and  trnoorv'  are  in  per- 
fect order,  after  a  lapse  of  600  yeiirs.  I'lie 
|irinoipal  buildini?  was  begun  by  Flm  al-A)iniar 
in  1248,  and  iinifihed  by  his  grand»ion  Mohain- 
niod  III.  about  1314,  but  the  prinoipul  de^-ora- 
tor  was  Yusuf  I. 
Since  the  Caotil- 
ian  conijuost  <>f 
(iranada  it  hiis 
undergone  a 
ries  of  disJir:- 
QrementA  ftlnlo^t 
without  inttfrrnii- 
tlon.  Charlea  V. 
modemizod  some 
of  itJ»  most  charac  • 
toristic  portions 
in  order  to  til  it 
for  his  own  resi- 
dence. Succetwive 
governors  alter- 
ward  pillage<l  it. 
The  French  blew 
up  eight  of  the 
towers  and  trie<i 
to  deinohidi  the 
whole;  and  it  is 
only  within  ten 
years  that  the  re- 
nmin.s  Itave  re- 
ceived intelligent 
cnro.  The  pHlaoe 
w  now  under  tho 
charge  of  a  gov- 
ernor and  a  num- 
ber of  invalid  sol- 
diers. The  Al- 
hambra  stylo  is 
reproduced  in  a 
particular  court 
in  tho  crystal  pal- 
ace at  Sydenham; 
and  Owen  Jones  has  publi.<ilicid  a  work  ricldy 
illustrated  on  the  orniuiientatiun  and  urcliitcc- 
turc  of  the  Alhaiiibrn. 

ALUOiMIMiA,  a  fortified  granary  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  (inani^inato,  Mexi<o.  which  gives  its 
name  to  tlie  tiri^t  buttle  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  troops  of  the  mother  country  in  ItJlO.  Af- 
ter the  priettt  llidiJgo  had  taken  up  arms,  he  first 
cndcavori-d  to  attack  Guant^juato,  against  whioli 
ho  niarcheil  Sept,  28.  Kia&on.  the  couuoander. 
did  not  attC'in|tt  to  defctxl  liie  city,  but  bhut 
himself  up  with  the  Spanish  tronps  ami  ojil 
Spaniards  in  tlic  Alliondegii.  The  Siiaiiianls 
were  wt-ll  anacd,  and  the  tnxips  of  Hidalgo, 
except  two  (Tiolc  regiuicnl-s  were  Oi|uipin>d 

witli   slings,    bows,    pikes    murhilf*    or  Ctine 

knivc-s.  iind  clubs.  Thi*  Imliuiis  as'^uulted  the 
plac«!  with  uTi'iit  gallantry,  chiirgintr  up  'o  the 
^^jmnish  artilK-ry,  wliirh  tln-y  soii;.'lit  to  mu/./.h- 
with  their  hats  an<l  blanki'ts.  On  the  other 
liiind,  the  Spiini-h  tire  did  fearful  execution, 
until  at  last,  the  guns  being  without  bulls, 
shells  were  ini]>rovist;<|  by  tilling  with  fmwdor 
the  iron  du-sks  in  whicli  iiuicksilvcT  was  brought 
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from  Spain,  and  firing  them  among  th«  mmS- 
ants.  It  has  also  been  said  tluktbag»of  doDan 
were  use<l  instead  of  gra|>e-sliot  \>j  the  de»- 
perate  defenders.  At  hist  Kiafkon  was  kiUcA 
the  works  were  carried  by  storm,  and  the  whole 

garrison  was  mi»- 
sacred.  "J^e  nom- 
ber  of  victim*  i» 
estimated  at  i.tnW. 
one  family  aloM 
having  lost  17 
members.  Tlie 
battle  terminated 
on  Friday  night, 
and  OD  Satnrday 
morning  not  a 
Spaniard  was  afire 
in  the  city,  and  tl>« 
very  houses  they 
hud  occupied  were 
dotroyed. 

ALI,  pasha 
Janina.  born  »X 
Tijfeleni.  All«nik. 
about  1741,  exe- 
cuted in  Febraart, 
1822.  His  fjunitr 
had  for  genera- 
tiunaheld  thetovn 
and  territory  of 
Tepeleni  as  a  fief 
from  the  pasha  of 
lierat  llisfallHf, 
huving  l>e«n  driv- 
en from  his  booK 
by  his  own  brolb- 
ers,  aAerward  be- 
sieged tliem  at  tbe 
head  of  a  troofi  of 
klepht8  and  bm- 
ed  tliem  alive.  Hk 
mother,  of  Ih* 
wealthy  Kamco  family,  was  noted  for  her  fero- 
cious character.  At  her  instigation  the  yooni 
AU  alhliaU.>d  with  brignn<l^  and  having  rt-gaijied 
his  father's  estates.  mu<le  uuirauding  incuniaw 
into  neighboring  territories,  ilia  sabMqani 
alliance  with  the  ]iaslia  of  Janina,  aod  Um<x- 
tent  of  his  depredations,  subjected  hiiu  for  MM 
time  to  the  displeasure  of  tho  Forte ;  bot  after 
the  exM-ution  of  his  fatlior-io-law,  thi«  paihaof 
Deivino,  and  tlie  marria^  of  tbt;  latter'*  «»■ 
eessor  with  Ali's  eister,  he  acquired  snjiporten 
at  the  divan,  and  procured  tho  appointment  <i 
sub-inspector  of  highways,  in  which  p»j«t  be 
com]»ounded  with  robl>ers  for  a  shar. 
L4)0ty.  His  superior  was  beheadi-d,  u 
saved  himself  by  timely  presents  at  Cim- 
nojile.  During  tho  war  of  1787  and  the 
cveding  years,  Iwtween  the  Porte  and  Rnsai 
and  Austria,  Ali  Pasha,  though  keeping  Bp  « 
I  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Ri 
rendered  good  service  to  Turkey,  lie  o 
j  the  appointment  of  inspector  of  public  hi^ 
I  ways,  with  peremptory  onlers  to  suppna 
brigandage.    Levying  a  strong  force,  he 
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(tfried  oat  his  instraotioiiB,  and  having  cleared 
the  roads  and  made  war  on  hia  fonnar  ally,  the 
pasha  of  Jantno,  ho  conooctvd  a  forged  order 
from  the  Porte  under  which  he  occupied  that 
pi^ic,  the  sabordinate  beys  of  which  were 
ID  t  state  of  open  revolt.  His  public  services, 
aai  still  more  tils  bribery,  procured  him  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  pasholic  in  1788,  and  by  fSoroe 
or  ftmd  he  extended  his  dominion  over  the 
gmter  pnrt  of  northern  Greece.  He  8eize<l 
die  Venetian  territories  on  the  cooBt  of  Alba- 
nia »  MMMi  as  Um  Fkwioh  army  occupied  the 
Italian  p<H<4e5sion«^  of  the  republic  in  1 707,  and 
opened  a  negotiation  with  Napoleon  for  his 
*Bpj>ort  in  case  the  French  expedition  apjinst 
Tirkt-y  s)i(,ul<l  surcee<l.  Napoleon  sent  M.  de 
Pououtjville  to  Jaoina;  but  on  the  defeat  of 
thamnch  in  E^rrpt  Ali  Pasha  sided  with  the 
Tvk*  and  the  English,  and  assisteii  in  driving 
oittbe  French  from  Prevesa  and  Parga  (1802). 
H«  earned  on  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  Sniiotes,  an  independent  Christinn  nionn-  " 
faiiaeer  populatiuu  of  Epirus,  and  .subdued  tlieiu 
(IMI)  after  three  years'  heroic  resista&oe  on 
flwir  part  He  still  continued  to  keep  up  a 
«bow  of  allegianoe  to  tiie  Porte,  by  which  he 
vaa  appointed  governor  general  of  Ronmelia. 
Hi»8cliemes  of  a<?irrandi7.emont  were  uotorioua, 
)n(  be  bribed  Turkish  officials,  and  never 
<fady  net  the  power  of  the  Porte  at  defi- 
wice.  This  cautious  policy  was  at  lji«t  forgot- 
ten. Ismail  Pasha,  a  former  confidant  of  Ali, 
Ud  in  appointment  aA  Oonsbuifinople.  Ali, 
either  from  revenge  or  fear  of  disclosures,  hired 
noMoins  to  kill  him.  The  attempt  having  tail- 
ed, the  nwaarina  made  a  fbll  oonfMskm.  AH 
vn"  nf)w  outlawed.  An  anuy  marrlied  against 
lum,  which  he  at  first  rnnilied  (1821),  but  at 
hrt,  beeiegetl  by  Knrshid  Faaha  in  Janina,  and 
dc«ert«i  by  Ids  Ottoman  adherents,  he  retire<l  to 
« (troogbold  on  the  lake,  in  whioh  he  kept  his 
tnmree  tmi  hfamagiizine,  threateidngtoDlow 
lUBself  np  unless  lie  rt  eeivt  il  an  amnesty.  The 
cqiditj  of  the  Turks  being  aroused  by  his 
iw—uu.  it  became  important  to  aeonre  the 
place.  The  incidents  ot  the  closing  scene  are 
wiomly  narrated;  but  the  general  facts  are 
tttt  he  was  deluded  by  a  pretended  firman  of 
[■arilon  into  a  perwntU  interview  with  Kur- 
itid  Pasha,  in  which  he  was  attended  by  a 
mil  body  of  his  otlicen*.  In  this  interview 
tte  aohan^s  commands  for  his  decapitation 
*IIB  made  known,  on  jwhich  Ali  Pasha  immo- 
dittdy  tired  at  his  enemiess  and  killed  or 
VMuaed  aome,  bnt  was  himself  shot  dead. 
His  bead  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Constantinople. 
Only  about  20,000,000  francs  of  his  money  were 
foond  by  the  Torka  Hia  daughters  were  sold 
asdaves;  h]n  sons  were  nil  put  to  death  ;  his 
dsBgliier-iu-luw  was  dishonored  and  drowned. 
As  h«  contributed  to  the  proipeii^  of  tte  ter- 
ritories under  his  rule,  he  was  regnrdod  ns  rather 
«n  enliphtened  ruler  by  niuny  Enfflislmieu,  in- 
cluding Lord  Hyron,  who  visited  him  at  Janina. 

AU  (ill  bea  Aba  TiU«b),  a  Mohainiuedmi  raliph, 
reigned  (}55-661.  lie  was  adopted  and  brought 


up  by  Mohammed,  his  blood  relation,  married 
the  prophet's  daughter  Fatima,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  his  first  disciple.  On  the  death 
of  Mohammed  without  male  issue,  he  had 
claims  as  next  of  kin  to  the  succession ;  hrL  he 
deferre<l  to  those  of  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  0th- 
man,  who  were  successively  elected  by  the 
Moslems,  and  were  suf (ported  by  Ayesha,  the 

frophet's  widow,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Ali. 
t  was  not  till  atter  the  assassination  of  0th- 
man  that  he  assumed  the  sovereign  power. 
Tlie  cjuestion  of  his  right  to  the  succession  di- 
vides the  Mohammedan  world  into  the  two 
great  sects  of  Sunnis  aud  hhiuhs,  the  former 
denying  Ali's  right,  the  latter  affinning  it. 
^SJi's  rir>t  act  of  power  was  the  suppression  of 
a  rebellion  fomented  by  other  pretenders  to  the 
crown,  who  were  abetted  by  Ayesha.  The 
rebels  Zobair  and  Talha  were  defeated  and 
slain,  and  Ayesha  was  t^ken  prisoner.  A  new 
opponent  soon  arose  in  Moawiyah,  who  ano- 
ceeded  in  estalilisbiu;,'  himself  in  namas<m9, 
and  even  carried  the  war  into  Ali's  own  terri- 
tories and  seized  the  two  holy  cities.  Three 
fanatics,  having  determined  on  ridding  the 
world  of  both  pretenders,  suoceeded  in  killing 
AH,  but  failed  in  their  attempt  on  the  life  <x 
Moawiyali.  Ali  left  three  sons,  one  of  whonii 
Hassan,  succeeded  him  for  a  short  tiiue. 

AUBAiD)  Lwdg|  a  Frenchman  notorions  tor 
his  attempt  to  murder  Louis  Philippe,  born  at 
Nimus  in  1810,  died  on  the  scafibld,  July  11, 
1886.  In  hia  18th  year  he  altered  the  army 
I  as  !i  volimteer.  Durinij  tite  revolution  of  1*^;)0 
he  went  over  to  the  uopular  side,  and  was 
woonded  at  the  barrieaaee.  bivalided  in  1884, 
he  resided  alternately  at  Perpignan,  Barcelona, 
and  Paris.  His  attempt  to  shoot  the  king,  in- 
spired by  political  flmatidsm  and  a  morbid 
satiety  of  life,  was  made  June  25,  1830,  as  his 
maiestj  was  leaving  the  Toileries  in  his  carriage. 
Bemg  initantly  aeued  by  the  soldiery,  his  only 
regret  was  that  he  had  failed  in  his  endeavor. 

ILIBEKT.  Jaan  Laiii^  a  French  physician, 
known  for  ma  study  of  cutaneous  dieMsea,  bom 
in  Villefranche,  May  2(5,  177(1,  died  in  Paris, 
Not.  6, 1887.  His  inaugural  thesis,  on  Pemi- 
cions  Intermittent  Fevers,"  passed  through  five 
editions  and  had  an  unusual  success  for  a  treat- 
ise of  that  nature.  About  1803  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  hospital  St  Louis  in  Paris, 
and  inunediately  began  the  investigation  of  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  publishing  in  180G  the  first 
numbers  of  his  great  work  on  cutaneous  diseases. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  to  the  chiur  of  the- 
rapeutics in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Ho  wrote 
on  a  variety  of  medical  subjects,  and  was  re- 
markable for  an  elegant  style.    He  was  one  of 

'  the  founders  of  the  xorl,'t,'  mi  Jiftih  d'rtuul4l- 
,  tion,  and  several  of  tlie  addresses  which  he 
I  pronounced  liefore  thia  society  did  moch  tfi 
establisli  his  literary  reputation.  He  was  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  Louis  XVIIL,  l>y  whom  he 
was  created  a  baron  and  otticer  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  lie  was  also  physician  to  Charles  X. 
His  principal  works  are :  IraiU  dcajihren  ^er- 
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Ttififtmtii  itifi'rviith-iitf*  ^\>**^^■,  Pi'trrifillon  th'*  ^  m\m-r{i\  sjilt,  si-a  salt,  antl  esparto.  be«<l« 
vio/iiilim  lie  III  juiiii  o/iitirrrtH  ti  f'/iii/>itiil  St.  Mlk.  frruin,  iin»l  triiita  of  all  kinds.  Hie  cliief 
Ltniia  (inri.'"'  lolid,  witli  pluti'i*.  I'^nti  ■•_»«;) ;  rivi-r  ii*  the  Sc-pura.  The  principal  towns 
I'rfr'iM  ihfitri'i>ir  it  fmiioi'ir  K>ir  Im  vkiIiuIUa  Ih-miIi-s  tin."  nipitiil.  are  Alcoy,  Dcnia,  Yilla- 
tlf  Ut  iifitii  I'litlgiiiliuji,',!,-*  l,iii»ioit»,    joyiisa,  .liJnniL,    Monorar,  Elche,  and  Ori- 

<»«  juitirtUr  iltiftriin'  tltn  Htn(iiiifnt»  iiinrtiiix  Inieljt.  Il«  Tlie  ctii'ital  of  the  province,  and 
(]825(;  JJontiijni/i/iii'  <ltji  (//r»Hf//<»*i-«  <  IHil^i ;  the  prim  ipiil  port  of  Valencia,  on  a  l>ar  of  the 
CUiiiipif  lie  rht'ii,i(>il  S(.  A<»i//(i  ( MeilitirraiKaii,  'J:i'i  m.  S.  E.  of  Madrid;  pop. 

.4LI  BKV,  a(';tii<  a'iiiii  ^iii\e.  w  ho.  Iiy  llif  favor  ■  alHiiit  ^-.I.imhi.  Jt  is  mtaated  partly  on  the 
of  hirt  tiiii^ttcr,  Ihraliiiti  Ui-y.  ro-^-  to  woiilth  and  slope  of  a  hill  4iio  Ret  high,  on  tlio  top  of  whicb 
itiiportnnce  in  E^'vpt.  and  tiei'iiiiu-  oiu-  of  the  is  u  strori;.'  cui'tle.  and  partly  on  the  sliore  of 
Maiaehikf  Ik'vs.  l.orii  ill  172*^.  <li»-d  in  177^1.  lie  the  hay.  The  latter  portion  ia  modem  and 
hecatnc  chief  of  the  Maiiii  li;kc<  in  1 7'!:!.  and,  ilc;rant.  Frotii  tin- northern  slope  of  the  moon- 
havinii  .-^'ciired  hiiiisi-lf  aiiherfiit-*  in  t'.iiro,  he  tain  pnHlurcd  tlio  celebrated  Aloqne  wioe. 
tilaii<.'ht«.-red  till-  otlier  hfvs  in  I7';ii.  and  as-  The  roniiiK'rro  ot'  Alicante  was  formerly  ei- 
nnrnt-d  the  ^zovoriiiiient,  pnH'laiiiiiti;;  hini-cif  ten-ivi>,  lint  has  decreased  during  tlic  last  20 
iiultan  in  I7»l^.  The  I'orte,  llien  occiiiiiiil  years.  The  chief  exporta  are  raisins,  almonds 
with  war  iii.'ain-t  Ki)<^i;u  left  liiiii  iiin'ontrolled.  o1i\e  oil.  satfron,  and  vanilla.  The  city  has  a 
His  ide;u  <leri\eii  lioiii  intercourse  with  Euro-  cathedral,  a  covernment  tobacco  factory  em- 
peans,  wits  the  iv-torution  of  the  E'rvpliaii  ployiii;:  about  4. •'><»>  girl<i,  and  a  bull  ring  capa- 
Kinploiii.  He  forriied  an  aliian<'e  with  Ihilier,  Me  of  seatitt;:  1  I.<|'H)  persona. 
pa>baof  .\ere,  .•Hid  they  seized  oil  .Mei  i  a.  and  ALIitTt.  See  l.irATA. 
(•eiit  a  tieet  into  the  Ueil  sea.  In  I77II  they  .IIJK\,  a  per-~oii  wtio  was  bom  ont  of  the 
overran  Syria,  and  I>alier  an<l  Moli.-iiiiined.  Jiirisilietion  and  allegiance  of  a  country,  and 
Ali"s  general  and  iiilo|iteil  son.  Iiaviii:;  roiiteil  who  i-.  not  a  citi/en  of  tliat  conntry.  Not  aJl 
the  Turkish  army,  were  on  the  point  <»f  render-  ton  i^'n-hnrn  pi-rson»  are  alien»  by  our  law,  bv- 
injr  llieiii>ehe-.  ni:isters  of  the  eonntry,  wlu-ii  cause  tliev  may  be  within  certain  excepted 
Midiiuiiiiied.  either  alarmed  for  himself  or  piin-  elapses,  »>  the  rhihlren  of  the  ivatiou'd  aml«aM- 
ed  over  by  tiie  Turks.  |ire<  ipitately  .|uitte<l  the  ilors  born  in  other  countriea,  or  of  American 
arn>y.  and,  returiiinvr  ti>  Iv.vpt.  emriitfed  in  a  eiti/ens  temporarily  ftojouraing abroad ;  ortli«v 
war  a;;ainst  Ali,  who  tied.  Tlie  latter,  how-  may  have  In-eome  citizens  by  naturalization, 
ever,  renewed  the  eontest  .jointly  with  halier,  In  the  I  nited  States  citizennhip  and  alienap^ 
anil  for  a  time  with  (xreat  siic<-e«s.  but  wa**  are  iletermiiied  by  the  laws  of  tlie  fe«leral  pov- 
iinally  captured  in  battle  and  -lain.  ;  ernmeiit.    The  subject  of  naturalization  under 

ILII'i^TK.  I.  A  S.  E.  maritime  province  of  these  laws  is  treated  elsewhere.  (S<»e  Natt- 
Sjiain.  formin:;  a  part  of  the  I'oriin  r  kingdom  r.vi.iz.vtiox.) — A ttiea.  Hie  foremost  state  of  «n- 
of  \'ulen<  ia;  area.  i*,ii'.>'i  si|.  m. ;  pop.  in  I>*ri7  «'ient  (irecee.  treated  foreigners  with  much  hb- 
(estimutedt,  4-Ji;.«l-".<:.  ( »ne  half  of  the  provime  erality.  While  Sparta  was  jealous  of  stranpers 
consi'>ts  of  a  bare  chain  of  hiirli  mountains,  and  exi  liided  tlieui,  at  Athens  forei^ers  wert 
with  partly  -terile  steppes,  without  trees  or  frtely  admitted,  ami  at  one  time  constituted  half 
water;  but  the  southern  portion  is  generally  her  residents.  Tlu-y  were  subjected  to  taxes 
level  and  t'ertile,  with  a  mild  i  limate.  and  upri-  and  to  S4iiiie  other  light  burdens  and  disabili- 
culture  llouri.slies.    Amoiip  the  priMliiels  are    ties  whii  h  were  not  imposed  on  native  citizens; 

but  on  tlie  whole  the  pol- 
icy observed  toward  them 
was  humane  and  generoos, 
and  sometimes  they  were 
received  into  citizenship. 
In  other  states  of  (ireece 
individuals  and  aometimef 
whole  classes  of  aUeu 
were  endowed  with  civil 
rights,  fucli  as  the  privi- 
lege of  intermarriage,  of 
holding  real  jiroperty,  and 
I  of  exemption  frum  special 
I  taxation.  In  Rome,  un- 
der the  emperors,  foreigD- 
ers  could  acquire  and  ili*- 
I>ose  of  jiroperty,  couJil  de- 
vise and  inherit  it,  and  stu- 
in  the  courts ;  and  they  cn- 
joye<l  other  rights  aci-ord- 
ed  by  t\i6  ju* gentium,  llut 
is  to  say,  Uie  mere  natund 
.tHrjntc.  rights  of  persons,  though 
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ttij  mn  deemed  the  6q;>ecial  and  distinctive 
nmkfe  of  Roman  oitizeiit.   In  Oermany  and 

Fnnce,  in  the  later  periods,  foreiuncr-*  were 
Bot  oi^jr  denied  civil  rigiita,  but  Wore  forced  to 
iofoke  the  protection  of  the  native  boroos  or 
Kifneors^  who  imposed  the  heaviest  exactions 
K  the  price  of  their  protection.  In  France,  in 
MM  districts,  the  anen  waa  fSM4)iddenf  after  a 
eertain  term  of  ressidence,  to  leave  the  lord's 
domun;  and  if  he  died  within  it,  leaving  no 
kin  there,  the  lord  claimed  the  right  of  snc- 
ceaaon  to  his  property.  This  prerogative  of 
the  seigoears,  later  a^med  by  tlie  sovereign 
iumseU^  was  what  in  modem  times  was  known 
ai  tha  tfrvft  ifmcAatea.  It  has  existed  down 
a  v,'ry  reocnt  period  in  Europe,  at  least  in 
Lio  luiliier  lurm  of  the  droit  de  detraction^  and 
pnelieally  exists  now,  or  did  only  a  few  years 
ip).  Mr.  Attorney  General  Gushing  su^- 
geited,  in  many  of  our  own  states;  and  it  is 
the  8u(>jeot  of  claaaes  in  some  of  our  latest 
t'«^atiis  with  European  powers.  Tliis  droit 
diiulHiinSy  as  it  was  asserted  by  the  king  of 
FniuM,  eondBted  aometimea  in  a  ri^t  to  levy  a 
tax  on  strangers  on  certain  occat^ions,  and  some- 
times in  the  claim  of  inheriting  to  strangers  who 
lef^  DO  heirs  within  the  kingdom.  It  was  abol- 
ished in  France  in  1790,  re:*tored  by  the  Code 
SafoUon  on  the  plea  of  reciprocity,  and  abol- 
IfM  flnally  in  1819,  when  the  of  sneoes- 
aon  was  conceded  to  foreigners  to  the  same 
eit«at  as  it  was  ei\joyed  by  native-born  French- 
meo.  The  French  legislation  has  had  the  effect 
to  break  down  this  exaction  in  other  European 
itKei;  but  Great  BriUun  and  the  United  States 
btve  not  been  so  libera].  A  Terjrreeent  treaty 

'^th  Pru>i>ia,  which  will  illustrate  the  present 
iatenutional  practice  on  this  point,  contained 
prailiiooi  intended  to  relieve  the  sobjects  of 
nnaiafrom  their  disabihtics  in  respect  to  real 
nd  psnonal  property  here,  and  decUred  that 
w  tte  dcalii  of  anoh  an  alien  in  possesion  of 
|n|ierty,  his  heirs  should  have  reasonable  time 
to  Ml  it  and  withdraw  the  proceeds,  **ex^i>t 
froB  an  &nktM  of  detraotion  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States."  Soon  after 
eoaclosion  of  this  treaty,  the  Prussian  min- 
i^  eomplained  tliat  his  ooontrymen  did  not 
fnjor  in  all  our  states  the  henetit  of  the  treaty 
^walation,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the 
wr^  government  could  make  a  treaty  whose 
proriiions  of  this  character  could  bind  the 
•tales;  for  though  the  federal  government  has 
nprane  and  exclusive  cognizance  of  questions 
of  ei^Qship  and  alienage  merelv,  yet  each  state 
is  at  liberty  to  make  its  own  laws  in  relation 
to  the  eiyoyment  and  devolution  of  property 
within  its  own  limiiBi  Tha  opinion  of  the  at- 
torney gener.il  was  very  clear  and  expli<  it  to 
the  effect  that  the  treaty-makin(jf  power  of  tlie 
general  government  most  bind  the  states  as  to 
the  provisions  in  question.  But,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, no  decision  on  the  subject  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  courts. — As  to  real  property,  sub- 
to  the  rijrht  of  forfeiture  in  the  state 
or  sovereign,  aliens  under  the  common  law 


may  take  by  act  of  the  party,  as  the  phrase  is, 
though  they  may  not  talce  by  act  of  the  law. 

In  other  words,  an  alien  may  take  real  estate 
by  purchase,  or  even  by  devise,  these  being 
acts  of  parties;  but  he  cannot  taae  by  inhnit* 
ance,  for  that  is  a  mere  operation  of  the  law. 
When  the  alien  takes,  as  in  the  two  former 
eases,  the  estate  vests  m  him,  and  he  may  hold 
it  li^'ainst  every  one  but  the  state ;  nor  can  the 
state  enforce  its  right  of  forfeiture  without 
proceedings  for  that  purpose,  or,  in  legal  phra- 
seology, without  an  inc^uest  of  office  found. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  alien  may  exercise  com- 
plete  legal  domain  over  the  ])roperty,  just  as  a 
citizen  may  do.  But  tliough  he  may  sell  it,  hie 
grantee  takes  no  better  title  than  the  alien  had, 
and  ho  is  therefore  as  liable  to  forfeit  the  lands 
as  the  alien  was.  At  common  law,  as  just  im- 
plied,  the  alien  has  no  inheritable  blood,  that  is 
to  say,  ho  can  ueitlier  take  nor  transmit  real 
property  bj  dflsoent.  Thus  it  was  formerly 
held  that  a  grandson  could  not  inherit  to  his 
grandfather,  tliough  botli  were  native-born 
sat^eota,  if  the  intervening  son,  the  grandaon^a 
father,  were  an  alien.  But  a  statute  was  pass- 
ed in  the  reign  of  William  ill.  which  cured 
this  disability,  by  providing  that  native-born 
citizens  might  inherit  to  their  ancestors,  not- 
witiistandi^  the  alienage  of  any  intervening 
ancestor.  This  statute  was  refiitteted  in  1880 
in  New  York,  and  in  many  other  states  before 
that  time. — The  disabilities  of  aliens  in  respect 
to  real  property  have  been  materially  lessened 
in  most  ot  our  states ;  and  in  some  they  arc 
entirely  removed,  as  in  MassachusettSi^Mary- 
land.  Florida,  Ohio,  IDinoia,  Iowa,  WisMn- 
sin,  Nehra^ka,  Dakota,  and  Nevada.  In  New 
York,  bouth  Carolina,  Texas,  and  many  others, 
the  anen  may  take,  hold,  and  devise  lands  after 
declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  in 
conformity  witli  the  naturalization  laws.  In 
Oonnebticnt  and  CUifbmia  the  alien,  if  a  reri- 
dent  in  the  stole,  may  jjurchasc,  hold,  inherit, 
and  transmit  lands  in  the  some  manner  as  a 
dtizen.  The  right  of  forfeiture,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  very  rarely  exercised  by  the  states ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  legislatures  ore  very  liberal 
in  making  law^s  to  cure  defects  of  titles  arising 
out  of  the  alienage  of  former  hoick rs,  and  in 
releasing  in  favor  of  the  natural  heirs  the  right 
of  escheat  which  may  have  accrued  to  the 
state  by  the  death  of  an  alien  ancestor  in  pos- 
session of  lands. — In  respect  to  personal  prop- 
erty, aliens  may  at  common  law  take,  hold,  and 
dispose  ot  it,  and  make  and  enforce  contracts 
in  res[n  (  t  to  it,  just  as  native  citizens  may  do. 
An  alien  in  New  York  may  take  a  purchaso- 
money  mortgage  on  land  sold  by  him,  and  on  a 
foreclosure  may  buy  ond  hold  the  land.  But 
it  Ls  doubtful  whether  he  could  make  such  a 
purchase  on  foredosiire  of  his  mortgage  on 
lands  in  which  he  never  had  any  other  title 
than  tlie  mort^'age.  The  revisers  in  1880  pro- 
posed a  section  to  confer  the  power,  but  it  waa 
not  adopted. — An  alien  enemy,  that  is  to  say, 
the  subject  of  a  state  actually  at  war  with  us, 
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rannot  mmntain  an  action  in  our  court«,  nnlet* 
he  \a  here  hy  liocnso  of  our  govfrnnifnt  or  i« 
otherwise  under  it8  prot4.ftion.  But  an  alien 
friend,  whether  re.uidi-nt  here  nr  not,  inaymaUiii 
in  oar  oourta  an  action  Hke  uur  own  citizens  for 
•  any  ii\jury  to  his  perwn  or  rigJitji.  Ab  to  non- 
resident aliens  an  iiluxtration  of  the  rule  in 
fbmiiihvd  by  the  soito  for  infrinirenient  of  tnwlo 
tnarkit  in  tliiti  country,  which  have  lK<en  in 
several  instanciin  maintained  by  English  uianu- 
factnrers.  Suita  by  or  againitt  alien.s  whether 
\Mng  here  or  abroad,  to  which  a  citizen  of  the 
Unitod  States  w  an  opinwito  party,  niny  l)e 
brought  under-the  laws  «if  the  federal  povem- 
nent  In  the  Unite<l  -rcuit  courts;  and 

anitj«  by  alienii  for  t'  i'>luti><n  of  the  law 

of  natiouft  may  ln.>  bnMight  in  the  district  coorta. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the  alien'* 
country  hia  civil  capacity  to  wie  i»  ou^pended, 
and  his  property  is  itubject  to  ct>nfl(»cation.  A 
statute  of  the  United  State*  of  1798,  still  io 
force,  providen  that  in  such  an  event  the  suh- 
jecta  of  the  lu^stile  nation  within  our  territory 
may  h©  restrained,  (*ecure<l.  or  remove<l  as  alien 
enemies,  though  they  fihall  Im<  allowed  hucIi 
time  for  removal  of  their  etTcots  as  is  provided 
by  treaties  with  their  countries.  Aliens  are  in- 
capablo  of  serving  on  Juries,  voting,  or  holding 
oSce.  Wliero  they  can  hold  property,  they 
are  generally  subject  to  militia  duty  and  tlie 
other  hnnlens  anc)  taxes  of  citizens.  The  prac- 
tice of  trying  aliens  by  a  jury  medieUtU  /tit- 
gva  (half  aliens)  has  fallen  into  genera]  disuse. 
The  power  to  expel  aliens  from  the  state  is 
Tested  in  France  in  the  minister  of  tlie  interior, 
and  in  KnglHn<l  and  America  Uieoretically  in 
the  executive,  though  it  has  never  Innin  exer- 
cised in  either  i>f  the  two  latter  countries  ex- 
cept in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parlinment  or  of 
congress.  Such  an  act  was  passe<l  in  Kngland 
in  but  a  report  made  in  1H50  showed 

that  it  had  not  l>t»en  enforced  in  a  single  in- 
stance.— In  England  some  important  points  of 
the  law  respecting  aliens  have  l>ecn  lately  .set- 
tlc<l  by  the  enactment  of  the  naturalization  act 
of  1870.  It  declares  that  henceforth  real  and 
IH'rsonal  property  of  every  des<-ription  may  lie 
taken,  acquired,  held,  and  (li^7>o«ed  of  by  an 
alien,  in  tlie  same  manner  in  all  resi>ect8  aa  by 
a  native-bom  Briti.th  subject ;  and  that  a  title 
to  real  and  personal  jtropcrty  of  every  descrip- 
tion may  be  derived  from,  through,  or  in  suc- 
cession to  an  alien,  as  it  u»ay  Ih>  frt>m  a  native 
citizen  of  the  kingdom.  The  act  also  provides 
that  any  alien  naturnlizcil  in  Cireat  Britain  may 
make  a  declaration  of  aliona^fe  sfter  proclama- 
tion of  any  treaty  witli  his  native  state  which 
insures  that  privilege  for  its  subjects ;  and  also 
that  any  person  bom  out  of  her  mjyesty's  do- 
minions of  a  British  father  may,  if  of  full  age 
and  under  no  ili.sability,  moke  a  de<-laration  of 
alienage.  From  the  paaaagc  of  the  act  no  alien 
shall  Ik-  entitled  to  Ik?  tried  by  a  jury  tie  medie- 
tatf  liiiffnir,  but  shall  be  triable  like  a  native 
British  subjwt.  Provisos  of  the  act  declare 
that  its  terms  shall  not  qualify  an  alien  for  any 
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office  or  for  any  municipal,  parliainentarr,  or 
other  franohiae,  nor  enable  bini  to  t^jov  an; 
rights  or  privileges  as  a  British  sabjert,  exnpt 
the  rigfata  and  ]>rivileges  as  to  property  em- 

■  cedc<l  t)y  the  aot  Other  significant  but  Imio- 
[><)rtjint  provisions  are  containeil  in  thr  rtttute. 
ALIuniKKI,  Daate  4(giL    See  I)a>tx. 

!  ALItlll  I,  »r  llljgvh.  I.  A  district  of  Brit- 
i.sh  India,  in  the  .Mecrot  division  of  the  Sortb- 
weatem  Provinces,  between  lat.  27°  27'  ud 
88'  11'  N.,  and  Ion.  77°  32'  and  78'  47' L; 
area,  8,14U  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  l,2(*0,ooo.  \lit!i 

I  the  exception  of  a  ridge  near  the  midille  of  tli« 
district,  the  surface' is  almrrst  level.  ThtCTo]* 
are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  i»ul.*e,  imlipo.  cetit*. 
tobacco,  and  sogar.  At  the  b<-ginninjr  of  ihi* 
century  Alighur  was  the  seat  of  poworof  tbe 
French  adventurer  Perron.   II.  A  fort  in  tbe 

I  preceding  district,  65  m.  N.  of  Agra,  oo  tb< 
road  to  Meerut  It  was  held  by  Femw  with 
a  force  of  Mahrattas  in  1803,  and  was  »toniH<i 
by  the  British  Sept.  4.  alniut  2,0iK>  of  tb* 
garrison  falling  in  the  assault.  A  rcf^Sroeiit  of 
sejKiys  mutinied  here  in  May.  18.'>7,  and  LtM 
the  jflace  till  October,  the  English  e*f»['ii)(; 
without  lofls  of  life. 

iUMEKT,  or  Fm4,  all  the  solid  and  liqaiil 
Rubstances  requisite  for  the  nourishment  of  tlf 
body.  The  living  body  is  in  a  constant  «»t< 
of  riiange.  Every  one  of  its  mution^  evtrr 
exertion  of  the  voluntary  mnsi  lcs,  even  tlir 
contractkos  of  the  heart  and  the  roorenitBti 
of  remiration,  are  attended  by  the  disinlfr*- 
tion  or  aome  itortion  of  the  tissues,  which  mii^ 
1)0  renovateu  in  order  to  maintain  their  villi 
a<'tivity.  Tliis  constant  wa-te  of  ti-^nec  dr- 
mands  a  corresponding  sup|>lr  of  food. 
which  the  loM  may  be  made  goo<l.  Proper!? 
sjieaking,  all  the  ingre<lient«  of  the  bod.v  f<«- 
stantly  require  to  be  replacetl,  and  mn*i  t^lM^ 
fore  fora>  a  p«irt  of  the  food.  Alimcntm  mi- 
terials  are  accordingly  divided  into  proaj«.<ii- 
tinguisbed  from  each  other  by  certain  ch*r- 
acteristics.  1.  The  first  compri.oes  the  i&^f- 
ganic  substances  proper,  namely,  water  tn"' 
the  mineral  salts.    Itiey  are  nil  esi«ntiil  »• 

'  ingredients  of  the  food,  since  they  form  u  t*- 
sential  part  of  the  bodily  frame.  Of  tbe>*  it 
orgnni<-  sultstanccs,  water  is  the  most  ab«D'i»ii'. 
and  the  most  constantly  indi-tijensable.  It  fora? 
fronj  two  thinls  to  three  quarters  of  the  mtirt 
mass  of  the  human  bcxiy,  and  is  constantly  dL>- 
charged  from  the  body  by  the  persjiir»tii«. 
the  respiration,  and  the  urine.  The  w»i<'r 
tlins  lost  must  consequently  be  replaced  by  ti*"' 
which  is  taken  with  the  food  and  drinL  TW 
quantity  of  water  taken  in  to  supfdy  the  wint* 
of  the  system  is  for  an  adult  man,  on  the  sw- 
age, about  4i  poimds  per  day.  Of  the  niin«r«l 
salts  which  are  necessary  constituents  of  tb* 

j  bo<ly  and  of  the  food,  chloride  of  soditim.  *f 
common  salt,  and  phosphate  of  lime  ar*  the 
most  important  They  exist  in  greater  or  l<» 
abundance  in  t«Tery  one  of  the  solids  and  flnid* 
of  the  b<xly.    Chlorideof  sodium,  foreiaiuple. 

I  is  present  in  tbe  blood  in  the  pro|K>rtion  of  4j 
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parts  per  tliotisand ;  and  phosphate  of  lime  I 
exists  in  the  bones  and  otner  stiWd  tissues  in  j 
much  greater  proportion.  Both  these  substances  j 
are  ako  inpredients  of  the  food.  Cliloride  of 
sodiom  is  found  in  muscular  tlesh,  or  lean  meat, 
is  the  proportion  of  two  parts  per  thousand, 
and  we  are  also  in  the  habit  of  a<i(linf:  it  to  the 
food  as  a  condiment.  Breederti  of  sheep,  cat- 
tle, and  horM0  always  find  that  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  conimon  snlt  imjjroves  frreatly  the  con- 
o^n  of  the  animals,  i'hosphate  of  lime  exists 
fa  tbenmscnlar  fleah  of  animals,  in  fi^  oyaten, 
ejsrs.  in  the  cereal  prain-^,  in  ]>eas,  beans,  pota- 
toea,  beet^  tomius,  6ic.,  and  even  in  most  of  i 
the  jaicy  nvits.  The  aikaKne  salts,  the  caiv  | 
bonates  of  soda  and  potassa,  are  also  necessary  ' 
to  the  noarishment  of  the  body;  since  the 
Mood  and  moat  of  the  seeretloDfl  imuit  hare  aa 
alkaline  reaction,  and  this  rtactiou  is  fr)r  the 
most  part  communicated  to  them  by  the  pres- 
eiMe  of  the  earbonatea  of  aoda  and  potema. 
Tolike  the  mineral  salts,  however,  the  alkaline 
cnrbonatea  are  not  tuoally  introduced  into  the 
Uxl y  under  their  own  form,  Man j  of  the 
mer  fruits  and  vegetables  contain  salts  of  soda 
and  potaaea  combined  with  various  organic 
arids,  ench  as  the  malates,  tartrates,  and  ci- 
trates of  these  bases.  These  salts  are  decom- 
posed in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  their 
Tegetable  acids  replaced  by  the  carbonic  add. 
thus  they  become  alkaline  salts,  and  provide 
for  the  proper  constitution  of  the  animal  flu- 
ida.  2.  Another  group  of  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances comprises  starch  and  sugar.  These  two 
resemble  each  other  in  their  clieniical  con-^titii- 
tion,  being  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  uml 
oxygen  alone.  They  are  further  connected  by 
the  fact  that  starch  may  by  various  means  be 
converted  into  sugar.  The  readiest  mode  of 
doing  this*  is  perhaps  by  boiling  with  a  dilute 
acid.  If  320  grains  of  starch  be  boiled  for  five 
hours  with  about  two  fluid  drachms  of  sul- 
phnrie  acid  in  a  pint  of  water,  it  will  be  found 
la  have  lost  the  properties  of  starch  and  ac- 
qidred  the  sweet  taste  and  other  eharacteristtc 
qualities  of  sugar.  There  are  varioas  other 
modes  by  which  the  same  change  may  be  a'^- 
compliahed;  and  in  fact  in  very  many  in- 
itaneea,  if  not  in  all,  in  which  sugar  is  ftmned 
in  th.'  iuic<  s  of  vegetables,  it  has  first  appeared 
in  the  form  of  starch.  Of  the  substances  be-  t 
longing  to  this  group,  the  diffiBrent  varieties  <^ 
?tarch  are  the  most  abun'l ant.  Starch  is  found,  ' 
in  the  form  of  minute  rounded  grains,  in  a  vast 
niraber  of  vegetable  prodnetions.  It  hi  abon- 
dant  in  wheat  flour,  in  rice,  Indian  corn,  rye, 
barley,  oata,  i>otatoes,  peas,  and  beans,  and 
enters  in  smaller  proportion  into  nearly  every 
artiolo  of  vegetable  food.  In  the  j^rocess  of 
cookingj  or  beating  the  starch  in  contact  with 
water,  its  grains  swell  up,,  become  softened, 
ah-orb  water,  and  at  last,  if  the  beat  be  suffl- 
ciently  long  continued  and  the  water  sufficiently 
abonoant,  they  fuse  together  into  a  gelatinous, 
homogeneous  mass.  In  this  condition  they  are 
much  more  digestible  than  ia  the  raw  state. 


I  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  starch  is  alm(»t  al- 
I  ways  actually  used  as  food.  Sugar  is  also  taken 
j  not  only  in  its  purified  form,  as  ao  addition 
to  other  substances,  but  also  as  a  natural  in- 
gredient in  the  sweet  juices  of  nearly  all  the 
fruits  and  most  vegetables.  Wheat  flour  con* 
tains  5  per  cent,  of  sugar,  milk  nearly  5  per 
cent.,  beets  9  per  cent.,  pears  over  10  per  cent., 
and  peaches  and  cherries  from  16  to  18  per 
cent.  Vegetable  sulistances  containing  starch 
and  sugar  are  always  useful,  and  in  the  long 
ran  indispensable  for  maintaining  health  in'fhe 
Imnian  species.  A  diet  exclusively  composed 
I  uf  meat  and  other  animal  substances  becomes 
I  after  a  short  time  exceedingly  distasteftal,  and 
'  an  almost  irre-si^itilile  desire  is  experienced  for 
food  of  a  vegetable  origin.  This  is  an  instinct- 
ive demand  of  the  system.  Even  dried  or  pre- 
served vegetables  will  not  answer  the  nurpose 
indeflnitely,  for  there  is  something  in  the  fresh 
vegetable  juices  which  is  essential  to  health-; 
an«l  if  fresh  vegetable'^  are  exclmlrd  from  the 
food  for  a  l09g  time,  all  the  symptoms  of  scurvy 
begin  to  manifest  tnemselveB,  showing  a  genera 
ally  disordered  condition  of  the  nutritive  func- 
tions. 8.  A  third  group  of  alimentary  ma- 
terials comprises  the  Arts.  These  substaaoes, 
like  starch  and  sugar,  consist  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen  as  their  chemical  elements, 
but  the  propOTtions  in  which  the  elements  are 
combined  are  not  analogous  to  those  in  the 
former  group ;  and  the  fats  have  other  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  also.  They  are  both  of 
animal  and  vegetable  origin.  They  constitute 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  atlijwse  tissue  or  fat  of 
aiiiuKils,  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  the  whole  of  Uie  butter  derived  from 
cow's  milk,  9  percent,  of  Indian  com.  32  per 
cent,  of  olives,  and  in  walnuts  and  tilberts  a-s 
ma<di  as  50  or  even  <iO  per  cent.  Fat^  in  some 
one  or  more  of  tliL  se  forms,  is  extremely  useful 
and  perhaps  indis|)onsable  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  net  that  it  constitutes  over  .3^  per  cent,  of 
human  milk,  wliich  is  the  first  and  exclusive 
fo(xl  of  the  infant,  shows  this  to  be  the  ease,  at 
least  for  that  age ;  and  the  general  desire  which 
is  fVlt  by  the  healthy  appetite  for  a  certain  ])ro- 
portion  of  fat  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  its 
importance.  4.  The  last  group  of  alimentarjr 
materials  comprises  nlhiitninoid  substances. 
I  (See  Albumen.)  They  are  distinguished  from 
both  the  starchy  and  fiatty  substances  by  the 
'  fact  that  they  all  contain  nitrogen ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  designated  as  the  nitrogenous 
elements,  in  distincnon  from  the  others,  which 
are  non -nitrogenous.  The  albumen  of  tho 
white  of  egg  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  fhmiliar.  A  snbetance  very  sinular  in 
comjiosition  to  albumen,  namely,  musmline, 
forms  the  principal  mass  of  muscular  flesh,  and 
is  the  chief  ingredient  in  lean  meat  nsed  for 
food,  C'aseine  is  present  in  milk,  and  in  a  co- 
agulated form  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
cheese.  Lcgumine  is  found  in  peas  and  besns, 
and  gluten  is  the  albuminoid  ingredient  of 
wheat  flour.   Altogether,  an  adult  man  usually 
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ralih«r  more  tiuui  a  qnarter  of  a 

pound  of  ftUniininoid  matters  (calculated  in  the 
dry  state)  during  24  hours. — No  one  of  the 
gronps  dT  alimentary  materiala  ODnnerated 
above,  taken  singly,  is  sufficient  for  the  contin- 
ued Dooriahment  of  the  bodjr.  This  is  sutfioientljr 
erideiit  Ibr  the  faiorganic  enbetasoea,  sadi  as 
water  and  the  mineral  wilts.  Vegetables  have 
tiie  power  of  awrimilatang  these  matters,  and 
ooDTerting  tiiem  into  liie  ingredients  of  the 
vegetable  fabric  ;  but  anitmila  require  for  their 
noorishnient  materials  which  are  akeady  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  in  their  nature.  Bat  even 
these  substances,  combined  with  starch,  sugar, 
or  oil,  are  also  insufficient.  Dumas  and  Milne- 
Edwards  found  that  bees  fed  upon  pure  sugar 
and  water  soon  ceased  to  work,  and  afterward 
perished.  They  thrive  only  when  supplied 
with  waxy  and  other  vegetable  substances  in 
addition.  Magendie  found  Hhat  dogs  fed  upon 
starch  and  sngar,  or  upon  an  exehisive  diet  of 
fat,  became  after  a  time  debilitated,  and  died 
with  symptoms  of  great  disturbance  of  the 
nutritive  functionn;.  Boussingault  fed  a  duek 
uuon  butter  alone  ;  but,  although  the  quantity 
or  this  alimentary  substance  was  abundant, 
namely,  from  1,350  to  1,500  grains  per  day, 
the  animal  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  died  of 
inanition.  All  the  tissues  of  the  body  were 
infiltrat^'d  with  oleaginous  material,  but  this 
substance  bad  proved  incapable  of  supporting 
nfe.  Tirimiann  put  himself  upon  a  regimen 
consisting  wlely  of  non-nitrogenous  substances, 
such  as  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  but  was 
onlf  able  to  continue  this  coune  for  two  or  at 
most  for  three  days  at  a  time,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  general  health  produced  by  it 
The  mifavorable  symptoms,  however,  rapidly 
disappeared  on  his  resuming  an  (irdinary  mixed 
diet.  The  substances  just  mentioned  being  de- 
fldent  in  so  important  an  element  as  idtrogen, 
this  wa.H  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  their  inability  to  sustain  life; 
and  the  altraminoid  or  nitrogenoas  materials 
were  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  only  ab- 
solute and  completely  nutritious  ingredients  of 
the  food.  Dfareet  experiment,  however,  showed 
'that  these  substances  themselves,  when  taken 
alone,  were  also  insufficient.  Magendie  fed 
dogs  upon  pure  gelatine  and  pure  fibrine,  and 
found  at  the  end  of  some  days  that  the  animals 
lost  their  relish  for  the  food,  became  emaciated, 
and  died  with  symptoms  of  inanition.  To  be 
completely  nutritious,  therefore,  the  food  must 
contain  not  one  but  all  of  the  groups  of  ali- 
mentary substances,  and  these  substances  must 
be  present  in  their  true  proportion.  This  shows 
the  futility  of  the  attempts  which  have  some- 
times been  made  to  ti.x  the  nutritive  value  of 
diflerent  kinds  of  food  hj  ascertaining  their 
ultimate  chemical  composition,  and  particuhirly 
by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  whidi  they  contain. 
The  nutritious  qoilttiei  of  an  article  of  food 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  its  ditlerent  in- 
gredientii,  not  only  as  taken  alone,  but  also  as 
need  in  combination  with  other  sabetancee. 


Its  digeeCibiUtjr  end  tfie  extent  to  wMefa  it  eon- 

forms  to  the  appetite  and  natural  taste  are  also 
important  elements  in  the  (question.  The  na- 
tritive  Talne  of  an  artfele  can  therefore  only  be 

determined  by  direct  exj»erinient  and  observa- 
I  tion;  that  is,  by  employing  it  as  food,  alone 
I  and  in  oombhiation.  Thus  all  those  sub- 
stances which  are  foimd  by  universal  expe- 
rience to  be  the  most  useful  are  distinguished 
by  a  variety  of  compomtion.  Milk,  which  for 
the  young  infant  is  during  a  certain  period  the 
only  food  employed,  contains  water,  mineral 
salts,  caseine  or  an  albuminoid  ingl-edient,  but- 
ter or  fat,  and  a  peculiar  variety  of  sugar.  Eggs 
contain  albumen,  water,  fat,  and  salt^i.  Wluat 
tlour,  as  well  as  the  bread  which  is  made  of  it, 
contains  gluten,  water,  salts,  starch,  and  s 
small  quantity  of  sugar.  In  practice,  at  least 
for  adults,  a  judicious  variety  in  the  diet  i* 
found  to  be  indispensable  for  the  maintenaaoe 
of  health. — Of  all  articles  of  food,  bread  i**  per- 
ha|)s  tlie  most  important  The  best  and  most 
nutritious  bread  is  that  made  firom  wheat  floor. 
The  Hour  contains,  in  100  parts,  on  the  average, 
72  parts  of  starch,  7W  parts  of  gluten,  5,*5  parts 
of  sugar,  and  12  parts  of  water,  together  with 
gum,  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  alkaline 
sulphates,  and  a  little  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
is  lirst  kneaded  into  a  paste  with  about  one 
half  its  weight  of  water,  a  little  yeast  added 
and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  mass  by  con- 
tinned  kneading,  and  the  dough  then  allowed 
to  remmn  for  some  hour?  at  a  moderately  warm 
temperature.  During  tliis  time  the  yeast  ex- 
cites in  the  sugar  of  the  floor  a  formentatico, 
by  whicli  it  is  converted,  as  in  ordinary  fer- 
mentation, into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
alcohol  penetrates  the  doof^  and  eoeapesby 
eva|>(»ration.  The  carbonic  acid,  however,  is 
I  developed  throughout  the  dough  in  the  form 
of  minute  gaseous  babbles,  which  are  confined 
and  entangled  by  the  tenaciotis  jU'lnten  of  the 
Hour:  and  the  whole  mass  thus  U^comes  in- 
flated! or  pnffed  up  liy  the  gaseous  expamkn. 
This  is  the  rising  or  t'erineiitation  of  the  doo^ 
It  ia  then  transferred  to  an  oven  and  kept  thoe 
at  a  t^perature  of  about  880*  F.  nntil  the 
baking  is  complete.  The  elfect  of  baking  at 
I  this  high  temperature  ia  as  foUows:  First,  the 
I  starch  upon  the  outside  of  the  loaf  is  oonrcrted 
I  into  dextrine  and  hardened  into  a  brownish, 
brittle  layer,  which  is  the  crust ;  secondly,  the 
gluten  throughout  is  also  solidified  and  at  the 
same  time  acouires  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some flavor ;  thirdly,  the  starch  grains  become 
swollen,  fused,  and  hydrated,  fixing  perma- 
nently in  their  substance  a  certain  proj^rtion 
of  the  water  with  whioh  the  flour  was  mmgled. 
Thus,  alter  baking,  the  bread  always  we«ghi 
more  than  the  floor  <^  which  it  w  as  made, 
owing  to  the  nere-jsarv  combination  of  water 
with  the  start  li  in  the  baking  pnx'ess.  Tsually 
I  onepoondof  flour  is  found  to  pro<luce  in  this 
way  one  pound  and  a  ijuarter  of  bread.  When 
removed  from  the  oven  and  cut  open,  tlie  in- 
terior of  the  loaf  b  seen  to  presait  a  tpoagf 
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appenrancc,  owinft  to  a  mnltitnde  of  little  cavi- 
ties dwtributcd  throajih  its  mihstance.  Th«>«« 
tre  tlie  cavities  originally  produced  by  the 
bobbles  of  carbonic  acid  developed  in  fermon- 
tatioQ,  and  which  retain  their  figure  in  oon- 
Bei]uence  of  the  stiffening  and  coagulation  of 
the  gluten  bj  the  baking  process.  This  is  one 
of  the  main  objects  of  fermentation ;  for  the 
spoQgT  t«sture  which  the  bread  thuH  receives 
enables  it  to  be  more  easily  masticated  and 
miaglc<l  with  the  saliva  and  gastric  fluids,  and 
ihui  renders  it  more  healthy  and  digestible. 
— t'hecse  is  made  by  coagulating  the  ca^eioe 
of  milk  with  rennet,  after  which  the  coagulum 
is  compressed,  in  order  to  ft-ee  it  fW*m  the 
vaterr,  oleaginous,  and  saline  ingreilients  of 
the  milk ;  and  when  reduced  to  a  sufficiently 
Mlid  condition,  it  may  be  kept  for  an  indefinite 
time.  Id  many  kinds  of  cheese,  however,  more 
or  lew  of  the  oily  iDgre^tientsof  the  milk  are 
retained  entangled  with  the  caseine,  by  which 
it  acquires  a  richer  and  stronger  flavor.  Butter, 
OD  tlie  other  hand,  is  simply  the  oleaginous 
portion  of  the  milk,  sejiarated  from  the  remain- 
ing constituents.  In  the  natural  condition  of 
the  milk  the  butter  is  in  the  form  of  microscooic 
globules,  or  spherical  ma«*es,  of  a  serai-solid 
eon?«i»tency,  sutipended  in  a  stato  of  minute 
Kibditision  in  the  serous  linnid.  Uy  the  opera- 
tion of  churning,  these  little  globules  are  made 
to  cohere  mechanically  together,  and  gradually 
the  whole  of  the  oleaginous  substance  is  sepa- 
rated in  a  distinct  pasty  mass.  It  is  still  fur- 
ther freed  from  the  accompanying  ingredients 
of  the  milk  by  pressure  and  kneading  under 
water,  an<l  is  finally  obtained  as  butter  in  a 
nearly  pure  condition. — The  etfect  of  cooking 
upon  food  is  twofold.  In  the  flrst  place,  it 
wftens  and  disintegrates  the  substances  wliich 
ore  naturally  too  hard  for  diget^tion.  and  thus 
renders  them  amenable  to  tlie  digestive  opera- 
tions. This  is  the  effect  produced  u|>on  many 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  starch  grains 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  and  all  substances 
having  a  resisting  envelope  or  a  tough  and  solid 
textare,  snch  as  iK>as,  beans,  potatoes,  turnips, 
and  the  like.  In  animal  substances,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  useful  etre<  t  of  cooking 
appears  to  be  the  partial  transformation  of  the 
aibuuinoid  mattenv,  as  in  roa.'<t  meat,  by  which 
they  acquire  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  flavor. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  flavor,  Iw- 
»ides  being  i>leaHant  to  the  palate,  is  also  the 
indication  of  a  chemical  change  in  the  albumi- 
noid mattera,  by  which  they  are  prepared  for 
digestion  and  become  bctt«r  fitted  to  subserve 
the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

AUMiL^TAST  CAXAL,  a  tnhnlar  passage,  ex- 
isting in  man  and  all  the  higher  animals,  com- 
posed principally  of  a  muscular  layer  and  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  extending  from  the  mouth  to 
the  anus,  and  <lef(igne<l  for  the  reception,  trans- 
mmon,  and  dige!<tion  of  the  food  or  aliments 
The  cavity  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  continu- 
ous, anatomically,  from  its  commencement  to 
its  termination,   forming  a  hollow  passage 


through  which  the  food  Is  carriwl  in  the  di- 
gestive jiroce**.  Its  different  i>art«  are,  how- 
over,  partly  tH'[>arated  from  each  other  at  various 
points  by  con.strictions  and  muscular  bands, 
which  are  alternately  closed  and  opened,  to 
allow  of  the  temporary  retention  or  onward 
movement  of  the  alimentary  materials.  Tho 
diflerent  portions  of  the  canal  arc  &\m>  dintin- 
giiished  from  each  other  by  varieties  of  form 
and  size,  tho  development  of  their  muscular 
layers,  and  the  structure  of  their  mucous  or 
lining  membrane.  Owing  to  this  variety  of 
structure,  and  the  different  characters  of  the  se- 
crwtions  produced,  the  action  of  the  alimentary 
canal  npon  tho  food  varies  in  its  diflerent  parts ; 
and  the  process  of  digestion  to  which  the  food 
is  subjected  consist-*  of  the  successive  or  com- 
bined operation  of  Uie  whole.  The  principal 
portions  into  which  the  canal  is  thus  divided,  in 
the  human  subject,  are  known  as  the  mouth, 
the  (psophngus,  the  stomach,  the  small  intes- 
tine, and  tho  large  intestine. — The  incmth  is 
the  cavity  included  l)etween  tlie  opening  of  tho 
li|t8  in  front  and  tlie  fauces  behind.  In  it  are 
the  teeth,  intended  for  the  mastication  and  com- 
minution of  the  food ;  the  tongue,  a  muscular 
and  sensitive  organ,  which  subserves  both  tho 
sense  of  taste  and  the  proi>er  movement  and  ad- 
mixture of  the  fcKMl  in  mastication;  and  a  lining 
membrane  which  contains  mucous  glandules 
destined  to  supply  a  viscid  secretion  form- 
ing nart  of  the  sidivo.  There  are  also  the  pa- 
rotiu,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands,  sit- 
uate<I  in  the  imme<liate  vicinity  of  the  mouth, 
which  pour  their  secretions  into  its  cavity,  and 
thus  complete  the  formation  and  supply  of  sa- 
liva, which  is  mingled  with  the  food  in  mastica- 
tion aud  reduces  it  to  the  condition  of  a  soft, 
pasty  mass. — Immediately  behind  the  fauces  is 
the  jdiarynx,  a  short  funnel-shajHfd  passtige  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  ajsopliagns.  The  latter  is  a 
nearly  straight  tube  of  unifonn  site,  alH)ut  nine 
inches  long  and  rather  less  than  one  inch  in  di- 
ameter. It  pa-ises  through  the  neck  and  pos- 
terior region  of  the  chest  to  the  ujiiKjr  part  of 
the  abdomen,  where  it  tonninates  m  the  stom- 
ach. It  has  a  double  layer  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres,  by  whose  peristal- 
tic or  wave-like  contractions  the  masticated 
food  is  rapidly  carried  from  above  downward. 
Its  lining  menibruno  is  of  a  simple  structure, 
and  produces  only  a  small  quantity  of  mucus, 
destincil  by  its  lubricating  qualities  to  facilitate 
the  pasisage  of  the  food.  The  a>sophiigus,  in  fact, 
is  simply  an  organ  of  transmission,  by  which  the 
food  is  transferred  from  the  mouth  to  the  stom- 
ach, where  the  more  important  digestive  actions 
are  to  begin. — The  stomach  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  lying  transversely  across 
tho  upper  part  of  the  inte!<tine.  Toward  tho 
left  side  it  expands  into  a  wide  hemispherical 
sac  or  |KHich ;  toward  the  right  !<ide  it  becomes 
narrowed  to  a  smaller  diameter,  where  it  unites 
with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
orifice  by  which  the  stomach  communicates  with 
the  oesophagus  ia  called  the  cardia  (Gr.  KopdicL, 
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A,  (Moiahiuni* :  K.  <lU|i)ini;,nn :  otoinai-h ;  I».  ntnlUn  rx- 
Iri'iriity  of  Ih*-  utittiurli;  H,  ct***!  iH»urh:  K,  fiv|nni»;  <», 
duiHlrnum .  II.  iHt:lit  loNr-  uf  flvar:  I,  h  ti  IoIm  llv<'r:  K, 
mil  Mwtiirr:  U  tith'  Awt;  M.  nmall  Intesilnp;  N,  rnlmi<^ 
of  »a]»ll  IntfotlDp  Into  tho  \ikrse  lnt(!>Uoi';  O,  oi-cum:  P, 
spp<'U<llx  TermlliTniu :  ^^.  ■Mtmlliic  rolaiu;  K  8  T.  tnn» 
M-nu*  <N»lon;  V,  ^Itniioitl  rtt-xur*';  V,  rt-ctum;  \V,  urinary 
blailjrr;  X,  (uuicna*;  Y,  *(ilmi. 

the  heart),  beoansc  it  i*  situatcHl  near  the  lieart ; 
that  by  whii  li  it  l•olllnllU(i(•ato^*  w  itii  tlie  intes- 
tine is  called  tlie  pylorus  ((ir.  rt/u/K>f,  a  >:ute- 
kecper).  Uotli  are  pr<»vi<li'<l  with  a  speiial 
rircuiar  bundle  «>1"  nui.Hriilar  fibres  by  w  bieb  tho 
fcKxl,  once  in  tbi-  stitmaeh,  is  retained  tliere  for 
a  time,  to  allow  of  tlie  seeretinn  anil  opi-ratioa 
of  the  pustrie  jniec.  The  pastric  juice  is  se- 
creted by  tlie  mncons  membrane  of  tlie  hfi'macli, 
whieh  is  soft,  glandular,  and  vascular  in  texture, 
and.  when  stiiiiiil.ited  by  the  eont.iet  of  tin-  fo<Ml, 
Ixiurs  out  the  piii-trie  juiet,-  in  oonHideraMc  abun- 
dance, as  the  perspiration  is  exudi-d  by  the 
skin. — Next  tin-  stoinaeh  fViliows  the  -iniiill  in- 
testine. This  is  a  (iibidar  ratial  about  feet 
in  lenptli  niul  bclMei  n  one  and  two  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  thiown  into  numberle**!  folds 
and  convolutions  by  which,  notwithstanding 
its  preat  K-npth.  it  orcu|>ies  a  comparatively 
moderate  s|»rtci'  in  the  alHhmien.  It  is  altacluil 
to  the  alMli>niinal  portion  of  the  spinal  column  by 
a  thin,  th'xible  ineinbranous  sheet  termed  the 
mesentery,  which,  while  retainiiit:  il  in  its  [irnper 
pwition,  allows  of  the  n«'cessjiry  mrivemcnt  of 
itji  ditfereiit  convolutions  upon  cadi  other.  Its 
muscular  lnyers  are  well  ilevelopcd  iind  active, 
and  by  their  contractinn.s  eotitinuoiislr  iiri^e 
the  Hemi-rtuid  inpreilienta  of  the  ShmJ  thnaigli 


the  tortnons  windinfis  of  itit  interaol  cavity. 
It«  DiucuuA  membrane  i»  provid^tl,  first,  witli 
a  great  number  of  glandular  fullielesi  which 
aeoret«  the  intestinal  Juice,  one  of  the  active 
openti^  in  dipestiuu ;  oud  iteeundly.  with  mi- 
nute tUttOientouii  vascular  prominences  or  vilii, 


Two  TUU  of  the  ^moll  IntrvUnr*. 

A,  ratwtniire  of  the  vlllua;  It.  Ita  e[>llhfUatn.  of  which  (ottit 
cell*  are  M-m  drtarbn]  at  li< ;  (  I).  Ih^  artiYT  and  Tpta, 
with  tbrtrcnoBnctinKnipillarj  nrtwnri.  whirb  rnVelopeaiad 
hl<lc»  lh<-  lartra]  rs4kcle.  K.  wiiUh  <Kru]il.  »  thr  c-rtiTof 't» 
rtltas  and  opcni  into  a  networfc  of  lacteal  Tr«»rle  at  tu  tw. 

which  are  so  abundant  and  thickly  set  as  to 
frive  itJ»  internal  surface  a  velvety  texture,  ami 
which  by  their  absorbent  action  take  up  froiu 
tho  intestine  tho  nutritious  elements  of  the 
dipested  fooil.  Into  the  npi>er  jiort  of  the  aiuall 
intestine,  a  few  inches  below  tlie  otomach, 
tlicre  are  al-K)  diacharjred  two  accessory  secre- 
tions, namely,  tho  bile  from  the  liver,  and  th« 
pancreatic  juice  from  the  poncreoa.  The  ianail 
intestine  terminatoH,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
alnlomen  on  the  right  side,  by  a  junction  at 
right  angles  with  the  large  intestine. — The 
large  intestine,  so  called  from  ite  greater  capa- 
city tt»  indicated  by  a  transven*  measureiuent, 
is  al>out  Hve  feet  long,  and  from  1-1  to  2-^  incite* 
in  diameter.  It  extends  frttm  ita  coiumence- 
ment  in  tho  right  iliac  region  (»ee  Abiximes) 
upward  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  abdomen.  th<rO 
transversely  across  to  the  left  si<le,  then  down- 
ward upon  the  left  »ide,  then  through  on  S  Uke 
convolution  to  the  top  of  the  ikelvis.  and  finally 
through  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  to  the  aous. 
At  the  point  of  junction  of  the  cniiall  with  (be 
large  intestine  there  are  two  parallel  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  with  their  edges  turned 
toward  the  cavity  of  tho  larg(>  intestine,  which 
act  as  a  double  valve  (called  the  ile<:»-c»ral 
valve),  allowing  the  paKsago  of  materials  in 
this  direction,  but  preventing  their  regnrgiu- 
tion  from  the  large  into  the  small  intentioo. 
The  mucinis  membrane  of  the  largi-  int«(tioe 
has  no  villi,  but  is  provided  with  simple  ghtn- 
dular  ftillides,  which  M>crete  various  excremen- 
titious  materials.  This  [lortion  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal  contains  also  the  refuse  portions  of 
tho  fooil,  which,  together  with  the  excremen- 
titions  matters  supplied  by  its  lining  membrane, 
oswumo  a  foical  consistency  and  apfKraranre 
from  the  situation  of  the  ileo-c»cal  valve  down- 
ward, and  are  finally  di^n-hargeil  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  large  intestine. 

ILLNRiStI  S,  Lariis  flarias,  a  Roman  historian 
and  jurist,  pra?tor  in  Sicily  209  B.  C.    lie  wii» 
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for  some  time  a  prUioQer  in  the  hands  of  Ilan- 
Dittal.  who  appears  to  have  treated  him  with 
kindneKi,  fnving  him  an  account  of  hix  tnan  li 
through  Gaul  and  over  the  A\m.  Aliinentii!* 
wrote  a  hii*torjr  of  Komo  which  ia  quoti-d  by 
LivT.  Only  fragniontii  of  it  are  preserved. 
He  also  wrote  an  account  of  his  imprisonnu-nt 
among  the  Carthairinians.  He  Lh  highly  ])raj!«cd 
by  Xiebuhr  as  on  accurate  invontigator.  Ho 
wrote  also  on  law  and  antiquities.  The  frag- 
mt'DU  of  AlimentuA  still  extant  are  appended 
to  Corte'ft  edition  of  Sallust. 

iUXO.WY  (I^t.  alimonium,  nourishment), 
in  law,  the  allowance  which  a  husband,  by 
order  of  the  court,  makes  to  his  wife  for  her 
maintcnnnce  during  her  separation  from  him. 
Of  alimony,  as  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
m&rriage  relation,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in 
England  hod  in  form'cr  times  exclusive  cogni- 
zance. No  such  courts  were  ever  established 
here,  and  the  jurisdiction  in  respect  to  alimony 
is  exercised  in  our  states  cither  under  express 
■statutes,  or  aa  being  included  in  the  charootcr- 
intic  jHiwers  of  courts  of  chancery  or  e<iuity. 
When  the  jurisdiction  ia  assumed  on  the  latter 
groand,  the  court  grants  this  wjrt  of  relief  in 
tiist  cla.4s  of  cases  in  which  the  ecclcsia.sticnl 
nmrts  of  England  would  have  decreed  it.  Or- 
liinarily  the  question  of  alimony  in  the  United 
.Slates  arises  in  connection  with  cases  of  di- 
vorce, partial  or  absolute.  It  has  been  the 
role  of  the  law  until  very  recent  legislation, 
especially  in  the  United  Htatcs^  modified  it, 
tliat  all  the  personal  property  of  the  wife  at 
her  marriage,  an'l  all  that  came  to  her  at\vr- 
ward,  and  the  substantial  benefit  of  her  real 
t"«tate  too,  vested  absolutelv  in  the  husband. 
Tlie  law  therefore  put  upon  him  the  correlative 
iluty  of  maintaining  the  wife  according  to  his 
condition  in  life  and  |>ecnniary  ability ;  and  it 
U  out  of  this  duty  that  the  wife's  right  to  ali- 
mony in  case  of  her  lawful  separation  from  her 
liuitband  also  arises.  Accordmgly,  whenever  a 
cetirt  adjudges  or  concedes  that  the  wife  may 
live  apart  from  her  husband  for  his  violation 
of  his  matrimonial  obligations  to  her,  it  will 

decree  that  he  make  lier  a  proper  allowance 
for  her  sustenance.  Observing  the  conditions 
of  alimony  as  they  were  defined  by  the  practice 
of  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts.  s<ime  of  our 
statt^  Ma»sachu«?ttj»  and  Pennsylvania  for  ex- 
ample, have  hehl  that,  in  the  absence  of  express 
statutes,  they  have  no  |>ower  to  grant  alimony 
in  ca^s  of  abwlute  divorce;  for  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish law  that  kind  of  divorce  wa^  unknown  un- 
til recently,  the  spiritual  courts  gave  alimony 
"f  course  only  upon  divorces  from  bed  and 
board,  or  aa  we  call  them  partial  divorces. 
But  in  most  of  the  states  the  statutes  explic  itlv 
provi«le  ft)r  alimony  in  all  divorces.  In  general, 
and  for  obviims  reasons,  our  courts*  will  not 
grant  permanent  alimony  to  the  wife  when  she 
i*  the  guilty  party,  though,  as  a  merciful  safe- 
guard agaiust  her  further  deba.*ement,  they  do 
tometimca  make  such  provision  fur  her.  Nor 
oa  other  grounds  will  the  courts  compel  Uie 


I  husband  to  pay  anything  when  the  wife  has  a 
separate  estate  which  is  withheld  by  settlement 
or  otherwise  from  her  husband's  control,  and, 
considering  his  means  and  condition,  it  yields  to 
the  wife  ns  much  as  she  is  fairly  entitled  to. — 
The  provisicm  for  the  wife  may  either  be  made 
pending  a  suit  for  divorce,  whether  brought  by 
herself  or  by  her  husband,  in  which  rase  it  ia 
called  alimony  pmdent*  liU  or  pending  suit ;  or 
it  may  be  f^ermanent,  that  is,  for  tlie  term  of 
her  separati(m  or  for  her  lifetime,  and  this  sort 
of  alimony  is  ordered  upon  the  pussing  of  the 
decree  of  divorce,  whether  partial  or  absolute. 
As  to  the  alimony  pending  suit,  it  is  quite  a 
matter  of  course'  to  give  it,  whichever  party 
brings  the  action ;  though  when  the  husband 
is  plaintiff,  the  court  ordinarily  rc4|uirvs  as  a 
condition  precedent  a  sworn  denial  of  her  guilt 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  or  some  other  proof  of 
the  merits  of  her  case.  With  this  sort  of  ali- 
mony, ordinarily,  the  court  gives  a  prorision 
for  the  wife's  legal  expenses  in  prosecuting  or 
defending  the  action.  This  is  only  just,  for 
even  if  the  wife  is  the  defendant,  she  is  not  yet 
pnjved  guilty,  and  t<j  deny  her  the  means  of 
resisting  her  husband's  suit  might  be  to  deny 
her  the  means  *ff  vindicating  herself.  At  all 
events,  if  the  wife  has  no  means,  and  the  hus- 
band has,  he  must  not  only  support  her  fairly 
during  the  legal  proceedings,  but  almi  supply  her 
with  means  for  retaining  counsel  and  otherwise 
jiaying  the  legal  expenses  es|>ecially  pertaining 
to  the  action.  The  allowance  in  these  respc-ta 
does  not  always  depend  on  the  fact  whether 

I  or  not  the  husband  has  an  accumulated  prop- 
erty ;  he  may  bo  ordered  t(»  pay  it  out  of  his 
daily  earnings.  And  the  principle  is  so  reason- 
able that  in  a  case  where  the  court  could  not 
compel  a  husband  who  was  plaintiff  to  pay 
alimtmy  pntdfitU  liU  because  he  had  neither 
pn>perty  nor  any  other  resources,  it  onlered 
liim  to  suspend  his  action  till  he  could  furnish 
his  wife  with  the  means  of  defending  it.  If  the 
husband  pay  the  temporary  alimony  ordered 
by  the  court,  he  is  discharged  of  all  liability 
for  even  the  wife's  necessaries ;  but  he  is  liable 
for  them  if  ho  withholds  the  allowance,  as  ho 
is  in  fact,  on  general  principles,  if  no  alimony 
has  been  directeil. — The  amount  of  alimony 
which  the  court  will  award  pendent*  lite  de- 
pends on  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  of 
the  ])artieN.  It  is  larger  when  the  wife  ia 
I>laintiti'  than  when  she  is  defendant,  but  even 
in  that  ca»e  the  court  takes  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  she  has  not  yet  proved  her  allega- , 
tions.  It  wUl  be  less  or  more  according  to  lier 
condition  in  life  and  her  needs.  It  will  be  less 
if  .she  lia.s  a  separate  estate,  an<l  it  may  be  in- 
crea-Htl  or  perhaps  re^luced  from  the  amount 
first  fixed,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  parties 
may  change ;  luid,  us  a  rule,  alimony  {tending 
the  suit  is  always  much  smaller  than  the  perma- 
nent provision  made  ufler  divorce.   In  England 

I  the  proportion  of  the  joint  income  allowed  as 

I  alimony  is  ordinarily,  and  apart  from  s|)ecial 
reasons  eitlicr  way,  about  one  fifth.    In  Now 
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York  the  oonrt*  have  l<cn  di^posiMl  to  allow  the 
woman  nn  moru  tliiin  Ikt  aotuiil  witnt^  require 
until  the  tinnl  adJiiditittiMU  ii]»in  the  merits, 
when  the  (lerriiunent  nliitiouy  imiy  ln>  tixod  i 
from  the  bc(riit»in>;ot' the  case,  uud  llie  iiiiioiint  ^ 
of  temporary  alimony  |>:ii<i  iiieoiiliifH'  is  de^iiict- 
ed  from  it.  Nor  as  to  |>eriimiii'nt  ulimuny  is 
there  any  tixed  rtik^  ^>>\'erniii^  the  airiotint 
of  it.  In  Kn^huul  it  Neenis  to  lie  the  coiniiion 
practice  to  awanl  otu'  tliiril  of  the  liiisltantl's 
income.  ,\nierican  eonrts  have  M'ttled  upon 
no  customary  ]»ropiirtioii.  th<iu;;li  tln-re  are  nu- 
merous cases  re|Hirted  in  wliich  the  ulliiwunee 
ha-s  heen  tixe<l  at  riite«.  hetwei-n  one  fourth  and 
one  half.  The  amount  i.*  discretionary,  and 
nothinfi:  more  definite  can  he  sai<!  th.'in  that  it  < 
ii*  tiio  «iesi(;n  ti»  (tIvo  su<-1i  amount  ns  the  wite 
ought  to  have,  re^rnrdintr  all  the  eir<  uiiistances 
if  the  marital  relation  had  not  hirn  hroken  up. 
By  the  statutes  of  mo>t  of  the  st:ites.  the  wite 
5.1  entitled,  e8|>ccially  in  almdute  divorces,  to 
recover  whatever  pro])erty  .••he  hrou^lil  to  the 
hnshand  uj»on  the  nnirria;re. — The  fund  out  of 
which  alimony  is  to  come  is  ordinnrily  the  lius- 
ban<rft  income.  The  court  doe>  not,  e.Ncept 
when  «|>ccial  statute*  permit  the  return  of  the 
wife's  estate  to  her,  or  nuike  Hiiiiiltir  provisions, 
turn  over  to  her  any  sfK-eitie  property,  rjxui 
the  principle  that  it  is  the  income  which  is  to 
respond,  it  cannot  on  the  one  him<i  avail  the 
hushand  that  lie  has  no  invested  or  [K'niianenI 

[irojterty,  hnt  his  oarninj.'s  (uu;-t  supply  the  al- 
nwance;  and  on  the  other  hiiml.  the  liushand's 
mere  oxjiectations  of  inheriting'  property  are 
alike  imnniteriid.  The  hushatid's  ind>'l>tediK'ss 
should  also  he  taken  into  acconnt  in  ascertain- 
ing his  siihstunlial  inconu' am!  rfSMurces. — .\- 
tlie  dcnnuul  or  prjint  of  alimony  i-  properly  col- 
lateral tiithe  principal  relief,  tluit  of  separatinrt 
or  divorce,  sought  in  the  action,  an<l  as  the 
allowance  i>  not  docreiil — at  least  permanent 
nlimony  is  not  —  unless  the  prin<i]tid  relief 
dOHjiht  is  frranteil,  the  »[iplic:iiii>n  for  such 
Tnaintefiam'i?  is  onilin.irily  i.nly  itu'idental  to 
the  priiicipid  suit,  li  is  couuiKUily  made  upon 
n  special  pelition.  or  alleiratinM  of  fiii'iillies,  as 
the  t)roceeilin;r  is  teniii'd  in  r,ii;rliin>l.  in  which 
the  liushand's  pi'ciini:iry  rcsiiuri'cs  jire  iille;/eil ;  | 
this  111-  meets  with  an  atiswer  or  ollu-r  counter 
[»ronf,  and  tlie  alieiration-i  ou  Unili  >idi-s  may  he 
passed  n|H>n  hy  the  <-ourt.  or  rcfern  d  for  more 
careful  «'\aminatiou  to  oiu- of  its  oliicers,  as  a 
master  in  chan<>ery  or  a  referee, — The  n'lnedy 
for  enl'orcinn  the  payuu-nt  of  nliui<<ny,  when 
the  onier  of  the  court  re;riirdinir  it  i- diwiht-vt'd, 
maybe  hy  proceoiiluirs  !i^':iin''i  the  hn-hnnd  for 
contempt,  or.  accorditu:  to  the  praetii'e  in  dif- 
ferent st.ites,  eXe<-u1ion  m.iy  i--ue  for  the 
amount  in  arrears,  ur  an  uctjiin  of  phdif  may  he 
hrou^dit ;  and  in  the  fi  diTal  <-<>iirt^  it  has  heen 
helil  that  a  I'ill  in  einjity  will  lie.  lu  siune 
states,  ajraiii.  the  elmr^re  of  alinioiiy  lircome-  a 
lien  on  the  liu-batid"?'  n'ld  e'-tiite.  f>v  the  court 
itniy  compel  him  to  jfl\f  siTiirll  v  for  it>  I'rompt 
payment,  or  in  a  proper  <'.Hse  the  liu'-hand  may  i 
even  be  re-strained  by  injunction  from  so  dis- 


posinjr  of  lii?  projierty  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  court- 

ALlSO^i,  Arrhlbald,  a  Scottish  clergrman  and 
author,  born  in  EdinbnrKh,  Nov.  13,  IT-*^',  died 
there,  .May  17,  183'J.  lie  was  edncated  at  the 
imiversity  of  tila.«frow,  and  at  Balliol  collejre. 
Oxfonl.  took  order*  in  the  chnrch  of  EnglHiKi. 
and  married  the  daughter  of  Ur.  John  Gree- 
ory,  profesHir  in  the  univeraity  of  Edinburgh. 
In  ITi'tt  ho  ohtaini'il  the  neqietnol  curacy  of 
Kenley  in  Shropshire,  and  afterward  sereral 
other  prefennents  iit  the  same  county.  There 
he  livtHl  happily  and  tranquilly,  with  minglrd 
literary  and  pa-toral  labors,  till  18()0,  when  be 
removed  to  Edinburgh  for  the  education  ot 
hi*  chihlren.  and  1>ecame  senior  minister  of  Su 
Paul'i4  chajiel,  in  York  place,  where  his  elo- 
quence soon  attracted  the  attention  of  thecnlti- 
vnted  wx^iety  of  the  metropolis.  In  IMl  in- 
creasini:  years  uud  failing  health  obliged  him 
to  withdraw  from  public  duties.  The  fir** 
edition  of  his  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Taste,"  published  in  171HI,  though 
iiighly  esteemed  within  a  litnited  circle  of  men 
of  cidture.  had  been  issued  in  too  expensive  i 
style  for  (reneral  circulation.  A  second  editioa 
with  addilioH',  jniMishedin  1811,  became  pop- 
ular. In  1«14  .Mr.  Alison  published  two  vol- 
utnes  of  st-nnons,  which  passed  ranidly  through 
five  editions,  and  u  i-re  republisihed  in  America. 

ALIM>N.  ."^ir  .trrhllMld,  Bart.,  a  Uritisli  histo- 
rian, eldest  mu  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Ken- 
ley.  Shropshire,  I)eo.  29,  1792,  died  near  Ola*- 
giiw,  May  2;i,  1S<57.  lie  wa»  educated  in  the 
s<-iiools  and  univereity  of  Edinburgh,  vi$ 
called  to  the  bar  in  1814,  and  avaiknl  himself 
of  the  lii-st  income  from  his  practice  to  travel 
in  Europe.  In  IS'23  be  was  appointed  deputy 
advocule  general,  in  1828  member  of  the 
crown  council,  and  in  1834  sheriff  of  Lanaric- 
shire.  His  first  publication  was  a  work  on  tlw 
'•  Princifiles  of  the  Criminal  l4iw  of  Scotland" 
tollowed  tho  next  year  by  the  "l*nt- 
ti«  e  of  the  Criminal  Law."  Theae  book*  l>e- 
I'lime  standard  authorities  with  the  Srotti!>h 
!>iir.  The  tir^t  vidiime  of  his  "History  ««f 
Euroiie,  fro'u  tlie  C  ommencement  of  the  Frencli 
Kevohition  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourlion\' 
appeared  in  lMni>.  and  the  work  wa-s  complet«4 
in  lit  volumes  in  \M2.  It  ran  through  numer- 
ous iHlitions  in  England,  in  12,  14,  and  20  vol- 
Hnies,  was  reprinti-d  in  America,  and  tnin*- 
lated  into  Kreneli  and  Gennan,  and  even  into 
.\riibic  (Malta.  1^4.))  and  Hindostanee,  Ih* 
author  is  said  to  have  conceive*!  the  plan  of 
this  history  in  his  youth,  and  to  have  cheriiJii'd 
his  purpose  durinL'  15  years  of  travel  and 
sttuly,  Hn«l  l.^i  more  of  composition.  The  ao- 
thor  was  a  stjinch  tory,  and  his  work  is  consid- 
ennl  deficient  both  in  accuracy  and  impat^iality 
by  tlie  English  liberals.  Mr.  Alison  for  many 
years  contributed  articles  to  "Blackwood* 
Mai'azine,"'  a  s<Uction  of  which  was  pu)di.«h«i 
un<ler  the  title  of  '^Essays,  Political,  Histori- 
cal, and  Miscellaneous"  (8  toK,  1850).  He 
also  wrote  "  Principles  of  Population"  (2  vols., 
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ISIO),  combating  the  theory  of  Malthus; 
-EagltDd  in  1815  and  1845,  or  a  Saffioient  or 

Contmctt-d  Currency  "  (1R45) ;  and  a  "  Life  of 
liie  Duke  of  Marlborougli "  (2  vols.,  1847).  j 
He  wrote  a  oontinaati<Hi  of  nis  "  History  of  | 
Europe  "to  the  accession  of  Louis  Napnlof>n  in 
1^51  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  i 
at  Ediiilmrirh  in  S  vols.  (1M3-'S).   Mr.  Alison 
VIS  elected  rector  f)f  Gla^prow  university  in 
1861|  md  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  i 
OlL  from  the  vnlTerri^  of  Oxford;  and  soon  | 
«fter  the  formation  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  min- 
'Mrj,  June  26, 1852,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 

iUimifB,  the  coloring  principle  of  madder, 
wciUed  from  alizari,  tlie  niiiiie  hy  wliich  that 
pliot  is  known  in  the  Levant.  Madder  is  the 
not  of  several  spedee  of  ruNo,  among  which 
tfcsfttAirt  tinrtorvm  is  the  most  valued  for  its 
4Mng  properties.  This  grows  in  Asia  Minor, 
noQsDa,  Alsace,  and  in  the  sooth  of  France 
ud  of  Russia,  and  has  been  ooltirated  to  some 
tttent  in  Delaware  and  Ohio.  A  species  native 
tsEogland  is  the  rubia  peregrina.  This  belongs 
to  the  order  ruhiaeeay  tM  native  members  of 
vhich.  as  the  galiums,  are  mostly  inconspieu- 
OM  wild  plants.  Some  of  the  foreign  species 
are,  on  the  oontraiTi  important  phmts,  such  as 
the  cini'hona,  ipecaoaanba,  and  cntroe  phints, 
and  the^x.-  ure  distiugntshed  for  the  uuini)er  and 
wiety  of  the  peculiar  principles  which  they 
jield,  as  quinine,  cinchonine,  caffeine,  and  ali- 
arine.— In  spite  of  the  numerous  investi^a- 
tioQs  tlmt  have  been  made  of  madder,  chemistB 
ar.'  «tiil  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  many  of 
iu  eoostituents.  Some  attribute  its  coloring 
{Mwen  to  the  presence  of  at  lea^^t  two  sub- 
naaoes,  alizarine  and  purpurine;  while  others 
^ij  that  only  one  of  these  produces  the  true 
msdder  colors.  AHxarine  was  disoovered  and 
obtained  from  madder,  as  a  crystalline  sub- 
liffiste,  by  Robiquet  and  Colin,  in  1831 ;  but 
littfs  hnportanoe  was  attached  to  this  diseoT- 
enr  until  Schunck  in  1848  showed  that  all  the 
finest  madder  colors  contain  only  alizarine  com-  i 
IMwHhbaMfliidflittyaeids.  Theseeondeol-  | 
orinz  matter,  termed  purpurine.  wa-:  discovered 
bjr  Persoz.  It  contributes  to  the  full  and  tiery  | 
ndeolorsin  ordinary  madder  dyeing,  bnt  dyes  ] 
t  bad  pnrple,  alizarine  beinjj;  essential  to  the  \ 
letter.  Parporine  disappears  during  the  puri- 
ffing  processes  of  soaping,  &c.,  being  far  less 
rtable  than  alizarine.  It  is  distinguished  from  j 
sliuhae  by  its  solubility  in  boiling  alum  liquor, 
■hise  two  ooloring  principles  may  likewise  be 
<^  i-l!y  iristinguisheil  by  the  spectrum,  alizarine 
prodaciog  a  set  of  dark  absorption  bands,  qnite 
•Bftpsnt  from  those  of  purpurine,  which  again 
var}-  according  to  the  natore  of  the  solyont. 
Aluarine  can  be  obtained  in  yellow  needle- 
duped  crystals  by  simple  sublimation  from  the 
dried  madder;  but  tliis  e  *luring matter  is,  sin- 
IPlsriy  enough,  not  contained  ready  formed  in 
wfresh  madder  root,  but  is  the  product  of  a  pe- 
culiar decomposition.  A  crystalline  glucoside, 
termed  rubianic  acid  (Sehunck),  is  contained 
b  the  root)  and  it  is  thi^  which  splits  up 
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simply  into  alizarine  and  glacose.  This  acid 
crystallizes  in  fine  yellow  needles,  and  gives  a 
definite  and  crystalline  potash  salt,  from  wliicli 
it  was  shown  to  contain  26  atoms  of  carbon  in 
the  nudeoole.  Hence,  as  no.other  product  bnt 
glucose  is  formed,  it  follows  that  alizarine  must 
contain  Gt*  — >  Cit  =:  Ou.  The  formation  of 
alizarine  In  extracts  of  madder  root  is  eflbcted 
l\v  fennentation  peculiar  to  the  ])]nnt,  jmd 
called  erythrozine.  It  is  »ui  geMtis,  since  no 
other  ferment  produces  the  same  effect.  When 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  ruhian  or  rubianic 
acid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  latter  is 
rapidly  decomposed  as  with  acids.  This  is 
what  takes  place  in  making /f^  vr  i^-  g<trnnn\ 
Dyers  raise  the  temperature  of  their  madder 
baths  gnidaelly  np  to  the  boiling  point,  be- 
cau.se  the  application  of  a  high  temperature 
destroys  the  ferment.  When  the  temperature 
is  gradually  raised,  the  ferment  acts  npon  the 
glucoside,  and  f)ro<luce8  alizarine.  Aceorfling 
to  Scliunck,  the  origin  of  purpurine,  and  its 
relation  to  alizarine,  are  stdl  (1870)  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  formula  a.ssigned  to  ali- 
zarine by  some  chemists  is  CiolI»Oi  +  2Il2() ; 
while  Grabe  and  Lieberraann  prefer  CuILO* 
•f  LI,0.— JtrtUdsl  Alliariae.  In  .studying  the 
transformations  of  alizarine  under  the  action 
of  chemical  reagents,  Messrs.  Grabe  and  Lic- 
bermann  in  1869  were  led  to  connect  it  with 
anthracene,  one  of  the  coal-tar  series  of  l)o- 
dies  (see  Axthbackne),  and  to  devise  a  mode 
uS  forming  it  artificially.  This  i.s  justly  re- 
garded jis  one  of  the  most  iraj)ortant  as  well 
as  l>eneficent  discoveries  of  the  age :  important 
as  affording  a  new  source  fbr  a  valuable  dye, 
and  beneficent  as  restoring  to  agriculture  large 
tracts  of  land  now  devot*>d  to  the  culture  of 
the  madder  root.  The  method  employed  by 
Grahe  and  T.iebermann  in  flie  ;irtiticial  pro- 
duction of  alizarine  is  as  tbllows:  One  part  of 
anthracene  is  heated  with  four  parts  of  saiphnrio 
acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-8-15,  for  tlirce  or  four  hours,  to 
a  temperature  of  212°  C,  and  then  for  about  an 
hour  at 800*  O.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  oool, 
and  to  it  is  added  water  equ.al  to  three  times 
tlie  weight  of  the  anthracene  employed,  and 
manganese  equal  to  four  times  that  w^gfat 
The  whole  is  boiled  for  three  hours,  and  milk 
of  lime  added,  which  gives  rise  to  a  deposit 
oonristing  of  the  excess  of  lime  and  man- 
ganese used,  and  protoxide  of  m.'in^'ani'se, 
while  there  remains  in  solution  a^double  sul- 
phate of  anthraqninone  and  lime.'  The  solu* 
tion  is  now  acted  upon  by  carbonate  of  soda 
in  excess;  carbonate  of  lime  separates,  and  the 
salt  of  soda  thus  produced  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  solid  ma.Hs  is  then  mixed  with  two 
or  three  parts  of  caustic  soda  and  a  little 
water,  and  heated  under  pressure  in  suitable 
vessels,  at  a  high  temperature,  whereby  the 
anthraquinone  is  further  oxidized  and  con- 
verted into  alizarine.  The  alkaline  mass,  on 
cooling,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  snlphurio  or 
acetic  acid  acMed  in  slight  excess,  when  an 
orange-yellow  tloc<»leDt  substance  precipitates, 
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wliiili,  wlii-n  I't  rfii  tl.v  wa-lutl  am!  tlrii'<l,  is 
uriilik'ial  iili/Jiriiii'.  1  Im*  artiliriiil  iiroiliict  ap- 
|>«.-arH  t«>  \>v  vtitircly  iiirntii  .-il  \\  iili  tlu-  •  olnriii;; 
taatU'r  oliiaiiuil  t'rnia  tlit-  laa'iilor  ri«>t.  liotli 
titu  natural  »ihI  tlio  atiitiriul  |ir<i<lu(  t<<  <  r>«tal- 
li/.e  ill  iii'k-ill("t  atiil  iH-^oIvl-  in  raa^tic  alkulk-;*, 
t'oniiiii::  vinlct  .■•<>liitiiiii'<  i>t'  the  saino  tint  an<l 
]Kis>i.->>in);  iiro'iM'ly  tin-  mum^  tinctorial  valiu-. 
A|>[>lii'<l  ti»  ini>r>laiito(l  t'aUri»-»».  tln-y  proiliu-c 
fxarlly  till-  saiiuToK.rs  ari'l  tiiey  ri-!>i«l  iM|ital|\- 
\\vl\  tin-  ai  iion  of  li{,'lit.  If  un  aiii<|iiati- 
|i1y  cit'  aiitlirai'i  lU'  can  lie  o1>tuiiM-<i,  tlic  arlitirial 
proilaction  <>t'  ali/ariiio  1>iils  lair  t4i  |icc>>iiif  an 
c-taMi-liri!  itnliistry  ut'  ;:rcat  itnpnrtanco. 

ALKALI  (Aradic,  iil-i/'tli,  the  ii^lun  iil'  the 
plant  >.'la!-?.\vi>rt,  yieliliii::  hhLiK  the  udicral 
name  1)1"  a  cIaS'»  <>l"  substances,  sui-h  as  ca-sia, 
nil'itlia.  pi>ta>l),  aoiIh,  litiiia,  ami  amnioniiu 
\vli<i-e  <ii'<tiiitrui<'liiri;:  peculiarities*  are  MiluUilily 
in  alcolixl  uimI  water,  uiiitiii;;  with  uiU  ami 
I'ats  to  lorn)  soup,  iieiitniiiziii::  nml  t'lirmini' 
Halts  with  ai'i<l«,  rciliK-iiimc  w'Vcral  vc;;ctalile 
yellows,  aiul  chaiifrin;;  reiMenctl  litinu>  to  l.lue. 
ThcM'  properties  are  tin-  re\cr«e  ot'  lUo>o  ol' 
•nciils.  aJul  the  two  clas-^-s  are  rc;.'ar<le<l  as  aii- 
tajroiii»tii"  t(»  each  other.  None  otiu-r  sah- 
slaliees,  as  Utile,  haryta.  stnintiii,  ami  iiiav'nc- 
Ria,  posM'S-in;;  solue  of  the  <|UalitiiM  of  the 
ulkaliix  as  iieutrati/im;  aciiN.  and  chan^iiiL'  lli>- 
ve;:ftalile  mlors,  are  calU-il  alkalilu-  earths. 
I'ure  aiihyilroiis  alkalies  are  excee<liiij:ly  e»u»- 
tic,  «lestroyiii;j  ve;:ct.i!ile  aii'l  animal  tissUi's. 
They  abstract  moisture  rapidly  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  ('oiiil>iiic<l  with  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  formin;;  cnrbonates,  ihey  an-  ii-id  in 
iiiedieiiic  as  diuretics  and  fur  correct  in;.' acidity, 
as  Wi  ll  as  for  other  etlect^  Tile  alkalies  ami 
tin-  earths  idso  were  niitil  tin-  prc-enl  century 
rcfiarded  as  simple  suli»ianccs.  Lavoisier  lirsi 
suiiL'ested  thai  tln'y  were  metallic  ii\id»s.  Sir 
Humphry  Pavy  pro\e<l  this  in  l«<»7,  by  sepa- 
ratilij  the  metals,  t»  whii  h  he  l'unc  tin-  liume> 
|>otas>iuia.  soiliiim,  barium,  !-tr,i|,ii)ini,  and  cal- 
oiiitn,  the  last  the  metallic  ba>c  of  lime.  The 
iliscoMTy  of  tlioe  met:ds  led  to  th.-it  of  pure 
fKitunli  and  >oda.  The  alkali's  wi-re  known 
hel'ore  only  in  the  si;iti>  of  li_\.lratvs.  tliou^'h 
incorrei  tly  rcL'.inlcd  •a-'  anhydrous. 

ALKALIMiri'K^.  tlic  pi  ess  i-mp!ov,-.l  to  esti- 
mate tic  <|ii:iiility  ot'idkali  )>rescnt  in  any  mix- 
ture. Its  |.riiii  i  iih-ists  in  exactly  lu-utral- 
iziti;:  a  certain  wciuhl  of  tlie  alkali,  jiiid  know- 
ini;  the  •[Uaiitity  of  aci-l  of  a  ;:i\<'n  strem.'tli 
which  is  rei|iiirtd  to  eilect  this.  1'lic  idkaline 
snlfstatlce.  carefully  Weiylied.  is  ilissnUeil  ill 
wuriii  water,  placed  in  jin  alkjiliniclcr.  which 
is  lisuully  II  (fraduated  ;.dass  lube,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  uciil  caiiliotis|\  .-md  slowly  added 
till  tlie  solution  is  iiiiiile  iiculral.     This  is 

kliONsn  \i\  tlic  ilM'  of  little  bits  ol'  test  piipcr 
ill  the  liipiid,  which,  by  their  chan;.'c  of  color, 
indicate  the  sli).ditcsi  acid  or  alkaline  rcai  iioii. 

The  procis.s  niay  be  reversed  to  test  the 
.str>  li::tli  ol  :ii'ids.  ainl  is  then  called  addiiiict ry . 

ILKALtHli,  \e;;<'tablc  alkali,  a  name  ;:i\en  to 
Vejrvtablo  exlra«  t.s  possi-sMii;;  the  pruperty  »»f 
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uniting  with  ai  id«  to  funn  Milt8  in  the  sam^ 
manner  as  aiuiiionia.  The  first  alkaloid  wa; 
discovered  \>\  Scrtttmcr  in  1604  in  opiani;  but 
little  im|M>rtaiice  wan  attached  to  the  announce- 
ment, and  it  was  nut  till  1817  that  the  nal 
value  of  iiuirpliine  was  demonstrated  and  the 
existem-L-  of  ve^retable  ulkolies  fully  sliown. 
Since  that  time  the  list  of  alkaloids  has  rapidly 
increased,  until  at  the  present  time  (1872)  they 
number  more  tlmn  lOO.  There  are  two  claw*, 
volatile  lii|uids  and  permanent  solids.  Th« 
former  contaiti  simply  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitnv'en,  and  only  three  of  them  are  known, 
eoniine,  nii-otine,  and  sparteine.  The  solid 
and  most  numerous  alkaloids  contain  carbi>D. 
hydrogen,  nitrnsen,  and  oxygen.  The  organic 
bases  are  colotleas  and  generally  crystalline. 
They  are  insoluble  or  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
the  best  .s^dveiit  being  alcohol.  Ether  dissolre* 
isomo  of  till  III ;  cbloniform  and  the  hydrocar- 
bons are  idso  good  solvents.  They  generally 
possess  powertui  medicinal  properties.  Nu- 
merous artiticiiil  alkaloids  have  been  formed, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  aniline.  The 
natural  base  coiiiine  has  also  been  made  artifi- 
cially. Sonu'oi  the  best  known  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloiils  are  nicotine,  quinio,  morphia,  strych- 
ii'.a.  bru4'ia.  iii  onitina,  atropia,  and  cafieine. 
ALhA>A.    Seo  Henna. 

ALK ANKT.  the  commercial  name  of  fwo dilfer- 
.  eiit  plant.s.  1  rue  alkanet  consists  of  the  roots 
lUid  leu\es  of  the  Latttonia  ine-rmu,  which 
(.'rows  \\  ihl  in  iho  Levant.  The  leaves  polveriirU 
and  made  into  :i  paste  yield  a  yeUow  dye.  Tlte 
root,  which  I  oiitains  a  red  pigment.,  is  used  at 
a  cosmetic.  False  alkanet  (oreangttf,  radii 
ulr.niiiir  I'/nii  ifi  )  is  the  root  of  anehuaa  ttntt*- 
l  iii,  \\  hicli  ^Towg  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, and  (ireeco.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  faint. 
jMiiiiewhat  astringent  taste,  and  colors  tb« 
I  sali\a.  It  is  Used  in  dyeing  goods  previousiy 
pivpiiicd  with  alum  mordimts  for  violet,  and 
iron  mordants  for  gray.  The  mordanted  linen 
or  cotton  uoods  are  dip]>ed  in  an  alcoholic  ex- 
tra* t  o|'  the  root.  It  is  also  used  for  dyeing; 
silk,  but  not  Moot.  Tlie  coloring  matter  is  called 
.■iiichusine.  The  violet  and  gray  colon  are 
brilliant. 

ALkL\l>l,  or  Akhlados,  an  Arabian  physirian 
anil  philosoplii  r,  born  in  Uaissorah  at  tiie  end 
of  I  lie  hth  century,  died  in  the  middle  of 
the  '.'til.  Soni.-,  liowevcr,  plai-o  his  lite  two  or 
three  centiirii  s  later.  Ho  wrote  more  than 
i;ii«i  diircieiii  treatises  on  logic,  music^  ge- 
ometry, ariibiiietic,  astronomy,  medicine,  Ac 
His  trealisv  known  under  tlic  Latin  title  In 
Thii'iiii  Mii'iitarum  Artiutn  has  sheared  tVir 
him  the  tuiiie  of  ft  magician.  Voriimit  other 
work.soi  his  were  translated  into  I^tin  during 
the  laidille  a;.'cs,  and  publislietl  at  Pari.<k.  Str»»- 
bun:,  ami  Venice.  His  theories  are  di.«tin- 
uui'licd  by  ^.Tcat  ingenuity,  mi  much  8u  that 
t'ardaii  ranked  him  among  the  twelve  subtle 
s]iirits  of  tin-  world. 

ALKMAAB.  a  well  built  and  strongly  fortified 
to\%  u  of  the  Neilicrhinda,  in  North  Holland,  on 
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the  Helder  ship  canal,  about  18  m.  N'.  by  W. 
nf  Ain:»t«rdiun  ;  pop.  in  lHt>7,  11,(>09.  Itii  en- 
virons ore  laid  out  in  b«aatiful  gardens  and  fine 
meadows,  and  broad  canals  intersect  its  stroct^t, 
tlie  banks  of  which  are  plant4>d  with  trocs.  A 
lourt  of  first  resort  and  a  tribunal  of  commerce 
8it  in  Alkniaar,  and  the  town  is  well  supplied 
with  educational  and  scientiiic  institutions. 
There  is  a  large  export  trade  in  cheese  and 
butt«r,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and 
ram.  The  manufactures  consist  of  sail  cloth, 
parchment,  salt,  soap,  vinegar,  leather,  and 
earthenware.  Alkmaar  succesufuliy  stood  a 
Me^e  of  ten  years  by  the  Spaniards,  from  1573  tu 
and  in  the  expedition  of  1799  the  liritiNh 
and  Kasslans,  under  the  duke  of  York,  halt«d 
here,  before  the  conclusion  by  the  latter  of  liis 
iajzloriourt  cupitulution  with  the  French. 

ALkMAAE,  Htliirich  tm,  a  poet  of  the  15th 
centary,  a  native  of  Alkmaar,  celebrated  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  his  supposed  author- 
ship of  the  fjimous  poem  lieinek*  Vo*  or  Rei- 
ntkt  Fueha ;  but,  from  Alkmaar's  own  state- 
ments in  his  preface,  it  seems  probable  that  he 
onlr  compiled  the  poem. 

ILkORUV.    Hee  Koran. 

ILLiH  (Arab,  al,  the.  and  lUah,  God),  the 
Mohammedan  name  of  the  Supremo  Being. 
The  unity  of  the  Deity  is  the  great  postulate 
of  the  Mohammedan  creed.    His  attributes  are 
thus  summed  up  by  the  Koran  :  "There  is  no 
tiod  but  God.   This  only  true,  great,  and  most 
high  God  has  his  being  through  himself;  is 
everlasting ;  is  not  begotten  and  begetteth  not ; 
U  all-sudicient  in  himself;  tills  the  universe 
vith  his  infinity;  is  the  centre  in  which  all 
things  unite,  as  well  the  hidden  as  the  mani- 
fest; is  Ix»rd  of  the  world  of  bwlies  and  spirits, 
creator  and  ruler,  almighty,  all-wise,  all-loving, 
merciful ;  and  his  decrees  are  unchangeable." 
Mohammedans  repeat  u  rmuiry  of  tlie  U9  cpi-  ' 
tJiets  of  the  Supreme  Being,  closing  it  with  tlie  , 
(meat,  all-including  name  of  Allah.    Allah  ak- 
l>ar  (God  is  great)  is  a  battle  cry  of  the  Mos- 
iem,  while  Jiitm-llUih  or  liUm- Allah  (in  the  , 
name  of  God>  is  the  grace  before  meat  of  the  | 
pious  and  the  invocation  at  the  commencement  , 
of  every  lit«rary  performance. 

iLLAHlBAU.  L  A  division  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Provinces  of  British  India,  bounded  N.  by 
Atfra  and  Oude,  E.  by  Behar,  S.  by  Gund- 
wana,  and  W.  by  Malwoh  ;  area,  1 1,82U  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  about  3,800.000.  It  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est provinces  of  Ilindostan.  IL  A  district  of 
the  pre<:eding  division,  between  lat.  24"  49' 
and  25"  44'  N.,  and  Ion.  81°  14'  and  82'  26'  E. ; 
area,  2,788  sq.  m.;  pop.  about  l,400,OuO.  A 
part  of  the  district  is  include<l  in  the  great 
plain  of  the  Doab,  and  the  surface  generally  is 
nearly  level.  It  is  abundantly  watered  by  the 
Gaoge»4,  the  Jumna,  and  some  artificial  water- 
coamea,  prodooes  timber,  muize,  cotton,  flax, 
indigo,  and  sugar,  and  exports  salt  IIL  The 
chief  town  of  the  district  ami  province^  and 
since  1802  capital  of  tlte  Nortljwestern  Prov- 
inces, situated  at  the  conduence  of  the  Ganges  ! 


and  Jumna,  and  on  tho  Eaat  Indian  railway, 
lat.  25°  2(i'  N.,  Ion.  81°  55'  E.,  75  m.  N.  W.  of 
Benares;  pop.  about  65,000,  including  sub- 
urbs. The  Hindoos,  who  call  tlio  town  Praya- 
go,  regard  it  as  tho  holiest  of  all  places,  and 
immense  numbers  of  pilgrims  visit  it  annually 
to  bathe  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  It 
was  also  regarded  by  tho  Mohammedans  as 
so  sacred  that,  on  coming  into  possession  of 
it,  they  named  it  "God's  phice"  {Allah 
abad).  it  contains  some  interesting  shrines 
and  ruins,  and  an  ancient  castle,  converted 
into  a  fort  and  great  military  depot  for  Upper 
India.  The  native  town  Is  inconsiderable,  but 
the  European  quarter  is  well  built,  and  the 
Britiith  government  since  the  sepoy  rebellion 
has  planned  extensive  improvements,  which 
will  render  Aliuhubud  a  great  miUtary  and 
commercial  post.  .Some  have  identified  the 
city  with  the  Palibothra  of  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers.  It  was  fortified  by  Akbar,  and 
on  the  distnembennent  of  the  empire  of  Delhi 
was  seized  in  1753  by  the  vizier  of  Oude,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1765;  it 
was  afterward  transferred  to  tlie  nuwaub  of 
Oude,  and  finally  ceded  to  the  East  India  com- 
pany in  1801.  It  was  Uien  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition.  A  sepoy  regiment  mutinied  hero 
June  0,  1857,  and  killed  several  of  their  offi- 
cers. The  rest  of  tlio  Europeans  defended 
themselves  in  (lie  fort  until  relieved  by  Col. 
Neill,  but  the  town  was  nearljr  destroyed. 

ALLAMAiLEE,  a  county  forming  the  N.  £.  ex- 
tremity  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota,  and 
separated  from  Wisconsin  by  the  Mississippi 
river;  area,  007  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  17,808. 
it  is  intersected  in  the  N.  by  the  Upper  Iowa, 
and  in  the  S.  by  the  Yellow  river.  The  soil  ia 
productive,  and  the  surface  undulating  wood- 
land an*l  prairie.  The  productions  in  1870 
v^ero  075,448  bushels  of  wheat,  881,085  of 
corn,  2,899  of  oats,  25,474  of  boriey,  78,512  of 

1>otatoes,  and  18,873  tons  of  buy.  Capital, 
^nsing. 

ALLAJIMD,  Jmm  SlMbs  SitasdM,  a  natural- 
ist, bom  in  Lausanne  in  1718,  died  in  LeydeD, 
March  2,  1787.    He  was  professor  of  pliiloso- 

Ehy  and  natural  history  at  the  univer^iity  of 
eyden,  member  of  the  Loudon  royal  society, 
and  of  the  Haarlem  academy  of  sciences.  The 
Dutch  sailors  collected  for  him,  iu  their  expe- 
ditions into  distant  countries,  specimens  of 
planta,  animals,  and  fossils,  wliich  he  placed  in 
tho  botanic  garden  and  museum  of  the  univer- 
sity, which  were  under  his  care.  lie  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  electricity,  and  was 
tho  first  to  explain  tiiu  phenomena  of  the 
Leyden  Jar.  Tho  shrub  Allamanda,  a  native 
of  South  America,  is  called  after  him.  He 
was  the  literary  executor  of 'sGravesando  and 
Prosper  Murchand,  and,  besides  editing  their 
unpubliHhcd  works,  translated  and  edited  many 
Englisli  bix>ks. 

ALLA!f,  Darid,  a  Scottish  painter  and  en- 
graver, born  at  Alloa,  in  Clackmannanshire, 
Feb.  13,  1744,  died  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  0,  17B6. 
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In  1755  he  entered  a*  «n  apprentice  the  art 
•eademy  of  Robert  Fonlia  in  (ilnit^'ow,  and  in 
1764  went  to  Kome,  whore  in  1773  he  obtain- 
ed from  the  acndemT  of  St.  Luke  thu  goUl 
medal  for  the  best  hirtorioal  drawing,  lliit 
earliest  hunion>ii8  pnnluctionA  wi-re  four 
■ketches  of  the  cnmival  at  Kome.  lie  settled 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  in  1786,  after  the  death  of 
Knncinian,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
academr  of  arti*.  Alnmt  the  rame  time  he 
commenced  12  illnstrntions  of  Allan  Ransay'a 
"Gentle  Shephenl."  which  he  subseqnentljr 
engraved  in  aqnatint  He  al<*o  made  some 
dedgns  from  the  Ijric^  of  Bums. 

UUM,  ^^ir  Wlltlaa,  a  Scottish  historical 
paiater,  oom  in  Edinlmrgli  in  1782,  died  Feb. 
23,  1850.  ?'aiiing  to  obtain  patronage  in  Loo- 
don,  he  went  to  Raasia,  wht.*re  he  spent  ten 
jtm.  and  made  Tirita  to  the  Crimea,  Cirrasma, 
and  Turker.  In  1814  he  returned  to  Edin- 
borgh,  where  he  became  intimate  with  8ir 
Walter  Scott,  through  whose  intluenco  his  pic- 
ture of  the  "  Circassian  Captives  "  was  purchased 
hj  snbscription  for  1,0(M)  guineas.  In  1841  he 
once  more  went  to  8t  Petersburg,  where  he 
execute<l  for  the  emperor  a  painting  of  "  Pet«r 
the  Great  teaching  hia  Snbject*  the  Art  of  Ship- 
boUding,"  now  in  the  winter  palace.  In  1825 
he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  roToI  a«^-ademj 
at  London,  and  in  1885  an  academician.  He 
waa  president  of  the  roral  t>cottL*h  academy 
from  1888  till  his  death.' 

ALLL^-KASDET,  lllppelrte  lion  DralzaH,  a 
French  sni ritualist,  born  in  Ltodk,  Oct.  3, 1808, 
died  Apnl  1,  1860.  He  establixlied  in  1858  a 
periodical  review  on  Kpiritualism  (Rente  »pi- 
ritf),  and  the  toeielf  poritiftinf  det  etude*  tjti- 
ritet.  His  principal  works  are:  L«  lirre  de» 
mpriU  (3  ed.,  18tMl);  I.e  lirre  dr*  medium*; 
and  L'imilntion  de  C^rangiU  telon  U  tpiri- 
tvalume  (1864). 

ALLARD,  Jraa  Franf«K  a  French  soldier,  bom 
at  St,  Tropoz,  Provence,  in  178B,  died  in  Pesh- 
awer,  Jan.  2.S,  18;»9.  In  1815  he  served  on  the 
•taff  of  Marshal  Brune,  after  whom  murder  he 
went  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Persia,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  Abbas  Mirza.  In  1820 
he  went  to  I^hore,  and  took  service  nnder 
Rui^eet  Singti,  by  whom  he  was  finally  made 
commander  in-chief  (if  hi^nrmy.  He  organixed 
and  <li»cij>linfd  the  troops  after  the  French 
model,  and  gained  many  victories.  In  1835  he 
revisited  France,  accompanied  by  his  family, 
and  was  receive*!  with  distinguished  honors, 
Louis  Philippe  appointing  him  charge  d'afTaires 
in  Lahore. 

ALURDIO;  Sakert  larrlar.    See  Babcult. 

ALLECA.W,  a  W.  S.  W.  county  of  Michigan,  on 
Ijike  Michigan ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  poji.  in  1870, 
82,105.  The  Kalamazoo  river  (navigable  by 
■mall  steamboats)  interseota  it,  and  it  is  drained 
by  the  Black  and  Babbit  rivers.  The  s«>il  is  a 
deep  black  alluvium  on  the  river  margins  and 
in  some  other  parta  san<l  and  dny  priMlominate; 
the  surface  is  nndnlnting  an<l  mostly  covered 
with  forests.    In  the  8.  W.  part  i&  »  qiuury  of 
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j  good  limestooe.    Several  lines  of  railroad  tn. 

I  verae  the  county.  The  pro<luction»  in  18T0 
were  888,243  bushels  of  wheat,  376.974  of  corn. 
206,219  of  oats,  20,973  of  bariey.  267.795  <A 
I>otatoe^  129,223  ll.s.  of  wool,  47'6.06.'5  of  bat- 
ter, 127,336  of  maple  sugar,  and  27,458  tons  of 
hay.  There  were  167  school  houses.  The 
capital,  Allegan,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  Kala- 
mazoo river,  145  m.  W.  by  \.  of  Detroit,  and 
baa  a  oontiderable  trade  in  lumlK>r. 

UXfiCim'.  L  A  W.  S.  W.  (-..unty  of  New 
York,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania;  area.  l.WS 
■q.  m. ;  jM>p.  in  1870,  40.814.  Tlic  G»d»- 
see  river  and  its  tributaries  furninh  rooti« 
power  for  numerous  mills.  On  enrh  rid»  of 
tbe  Geneaei'  valley  tlie  country  ri.scs  until  it 
beoomea  table  land  in  the  E.  and  W.  part*. 
The  prodocdons  in  1870  were  195.721  bnsbe!* 
of  wheat,  800,6<JO  of  oata,  16,4.J4  of  rye,  lS5,85o 
of  com,  96,554  of  buckwheat,  29,r).%8  of  l»arieT. 
884,687  of  potatoes,  492,568  lbs.  of  maple  n- 
gar,  410,168  of  wool.  1,908.721  of  butter. 
880  of  cheese,  and  134,797  tons  of  hay.  Then; 
are  nnmeroua  saw  and  grist  niilK  tannrrie\ 
4cc.  Bog  iron  ore  and  limestone  are  obtained. 
The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad  and  the  (ien 
eaee  canal  pass  through  the  county.  Capital 
Belmont.  II.  \  W.  county  of  Maryland,  U>rdtr 
ing  on  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  liounded  bj 
tbe  Potomac  and  its  north  branch ;  area,  800<<). 
m. ;  pop.  In  1870,  38,536,  of  whom  1,166  were 
oulorad.  The  Youghiogheny  river  interserti 
its  W.  part,  and  it  is  drained  by  several  creek:). 
The  main  Alleghany  mount.iins  and  serenJ 
■mailer  ridge.s  traverse  it,  and  it*  surface  i* 
rocky  and  broken.  Limestone,  sand^ttone,  irw 
ore,  and  coid  nlKHind,  the  last  bring  extensiTth 
mined  at  Cumberland.  The  glades  or  vail*'* 
in  the  mountains  furnish  the  ct-U-brated  glaid<- 
butter  and  mutton.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
and  Pittsburgh  aiTd  Conndlsville  railroad*  atrl 
the  CheaapeAe  and  Ohio  canal  |>a<u«  throo^b  tif 
count V.  The  protluctions  in  1»*70  were  70,*4 
buahels  of  wheat,  45,090  of  rve.  116,063  of 
com,  206,58»  of  oats,  47.935  lbs.  of  wchjI,  337,- 
639  of  batter,  and  70,454  of  niai>lo  soirar 
There  are  numerous  manufacturing  e^tabit^i- 
ments.    Capital,  Cuml>erland. 

ALLECHUfl'.  I.  A  W.  county  of  Wrpxn. 
bordering  on  West  Virginia,  and  iMmnded  S. 
W.  by  the  main  chain  of  the  AUeghanief  and 
.S.  E.  by  Middle  mountain;  are*,  iVHl  sn.  dl: 
pop.  in  1870,  3,674.  of  whom  579  werectJettA 
Jackson's  river  unites  with  Cow  Pasture  ri«r 
on  the  E.  border  to  form  tlie  James.  Tbe  j«- 
■age  of  Jack.iMin's  river  through  one  of  tb( 
mountains  alfords  Hne  scenery.    Peters  and  tli' 

j  Warm  .Spring  mountains  extend  through  Uk 

I  centre  of  the  county.  Iron  ore  is  found,  acJ 
the  Red  Sweet  Springs  have  some  cvlvV 
rity.  The  Virginia  Central  railroad  teniit 
uateis  at  Covington,  and  the  Chesa{K;ake 
Ohio  railroad  begins  there.  The  prodtji 
tkMM  in  1870  were  24.843  bushels  of  wheat 
50,696  of  com,  31,991  of  oats,  25,747  lbs.  o\ 
tobacco,  and  40,690  of  butter.    Capital,  Cm 
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iogtoo.  lit  A  N.  W.  county  of  North  Caro- 
mx  bordering  on  Yir^nnia,  boimded  W.  by 

N\«-  river,  a  I'rarjcli  of  the  Kanawlio,  and  E. 
md  S.  bj  the  Blue  Kidge  mountains;  area,  800 
wi.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  8,691.  There  are  mines 
urcopf)er.  The  produc  tions  in  1870  wt  re  7,988 
biuhek  of  wheat,  43,:](j9  of  com,  and  21,496  of 
(*u.  Capital,  Gap  Civil. 

lLLEGHi.>T  COLLEGE.    See  Meadtuxi. 

ILLEGQIXY  MOVSTAIKS.  See  Affaumuiax 
MocxTAixa. 

JUram  lins  rises  in  Potter  county, 

X.  PenMTlvania,  flows  circuitously  westward 
thraogh  New  York,  returns  to  Pennsylvania, 
ind  ifter  a  southerly  course  unites  at  Pitts- 
Iwgh  with  the  Mononu'ali -111  river  to  form  the 
(mK  It  flows  throujih  u  hilly  country,  ahound- 
tog  ia  pine  forests  and  coal.  The  river  in  nav- 
igabk'  for  small  steanilM)ats  to  Olean,  N.  Y., 
2+)  m.  frtjm  its  mouth  and  about  45  m.  from 
il*  source,  and  to  Waterford,  Pa.,  on  French 
•  r-vk,  its  principal  trilmtary,  H  ni.  from  I.nke 
Ene.  Its  chief  tributary  from  tlie  east  is  the 
Coaamogii.  The  principal  towns  along  its 
"rarsc  are  Warren,  Kittannin;.',  Franklin,  and 
liil  Cxtj.  The  Alleghany  separates  Pittsburgh 
fnm  AJkgheny  Gity. 

ILLECHEW,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Pennsylva- 
tk\  area,  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1870,  262,204. 

the  oentre  of  the  eamaty  the  Ohio  is 
f'raitd  by  the  fonfluence  of  the  Allcj^hany  and 
lluDoogabek  rivers.  The  Yoogliiogheny  and 
metal  creeks  alto  dnto  H.  Kear  the  rivers 

'  <arfiK'e  i«  broken  into  ravines;  most  of  the 
ttulaad  ia  hilly  and  very  pictoreaqne.  Nearly 
■D«f  the  eoon^ia  arable.  The  prodnetions  in 
1^0  were  3-25,:^:n  bushels  of  wheat,  674. •♦If. 
<^ ram,  1,111,209  of  oats,  78,872  of  rye,  69,946 
tif  Mey,  769,144  of  potatoes,  806,47^1  Iba.  of 
wool,  1,228,744  of  butter,  and  04,730  tons  of 

3.^  Bttaminou!^  coal  is  found  in  t\\o  county, 
iron,  glass,  \vo<»l,  &c.,  are  extensively  man- 
fifartured.  The  valuation  of  personal  property 
«a  W0wa8$12,367,r.ll.  Allegheny  is  the  sec- 
«ai  eoonty  in  importance  in  ^e  state.  Capi- 
tal. Pittsburgh. 

iUXCHEXY  CITY,  a  manufacturing  city  of 
AHegheny  county,  Pa.,  opposite  Pittsburgh,  on 
W.  side  of  tiie  Alleghany  river,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Monongahela;  pop.  m  1860, 
28,702;  in  1870,  53,180.  The  city  contains 
^7  elegant  residences  of  persons  doing  busi- 
fk-*  in  Pittsburgh.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
i  -iptrr.  and  one  semi-monthly  and  one  monthly 
pt'riodical.  The  Western  theological  seminary 
of  tbo  Presbyterian  church  was  established 
•••re  in  1827.  Before  the  onion  it  was  under 
|be  oootrol  of  the  Old  Sohool  Presbyterians. 
In  1868  there  were  5  professors  and  7*^'  students, 
^'■^i  graduates,  and  the  endow iik at  amounted 
^>  |1B4,8<)0.  The  theological  seminary  of  the 
Itiittsl  Presbyterian  church,  establisln^'d  in 
1**-^,  and  Uiu  Allegheny  thoidogical  institute, 
WTanized  in  1840  by  the  synod  of  the  Reformed 
Presbrterian  church,  are  also  situated  bore. 
u>  1868  the  former  had  3  profeiwors,  36  stu- 


dents, 426  graduates,  and  2,000  volumes  in  the 
library.  The  western  penitentiary,  an  immense 
building  in  the  ancient  Norman  style,  situated 
on  the  "  common  "  of  Allegheny  City,  was  cofD* 

Eleted  in  1B27  at  a  cost  of  $183,000.  In  1868  it 
ad  463  inmates,  employed  in  weaving,  shoe- 
making,  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars;  earnings. 
$27,013.  The  city  contains  12  schools,  2  national 
banks,  10  MviDgB  banks,  1  real  estate  bank,  and  1 
trust  company ;  4  rolling  mills,  employing  1,165 
hands ;  5  cotton  mills,  with  1,050  haudit;  1 1  ale 
and  beer  breweries,  averaging  20  men  each ;  6 
founderiea  and  machine  shops,  averaging  30  men 
each ;  1  Uaaklhniuce,  with  70  men  ;  and  1  steel 
factoiy,  with  S60  hands.  The  Pittsburgh  loco- 
motive works  employ  380  hands  and  complete 
one  locomotive  a  week.  There  are  45  churches, 
of  which  16  are  Presbyterian,  9  Catholic,  8 
Methodist,  3  Baptist.  3  I-iitheran,  2  Ej)i!Kopal, 
and  1  eacli  Cougrejiaiionul,  i>isciples\  and  Re- 
formed. The  charitable  institutions  are  the 
homo  for  the  friendless,  the  widows'  ln/»ue 
association,  tlio  house  of  in<lustry,  and  the 
orphan  asylum.  There  is  a  soldiers'  monument 
which  cost  $37,000.  Tlie  <  ity  park  contains  an 
area  of  100  acres.  The  osscbscd  value  of  prop- 
erty in  1871  was  $8,434,688. 

ALLEGIASCE  (Lat.  aliigare,  to  bind  to),  the 
sabieot's  duty  of  obedience  to  tlie  sovereign 
under  whose  protection  he  is.  Allegiance  ia 
correlative  with  protection,  and  the  duty  of 
all^panoe  is  in  return  for  and  in  consideration 
of  l£e  faet  of  protection.  Therefore,  when  the 
sovereign  can  no  longer  protect  tin-  suLject, 
his  allegiance  ceases ;  and  on  this  principle  the 
doty  is  discharged  by  conquest  or  by  cession 
of  the  sovereign's  territory  by  treaty.  Natural 
ailegiaaoe  arises  from  the  fact  of  birth  within 
the  ttttltorial  domafai  and  aetnal  protection  bj 
the  sffrereign.  But  actual  allegiance  is  doe 
even  by  an  alien  to  the  sovereign  of  the  state 
in  which  he  is;  tliough,  by  comity  of  nations, 
there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  favor  of 
foreign  sovereigns  and  ambassadors  and  their 
suites,  and  of  the  officers  and  crews  of  foreign 
war  hliips,  and  of  foreign  armies  when  they  are 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  state.  As  alle- 
giance is  the  highest  of  the  citizen's  obligations, 
so  the  violation  of  it  is  the  highe.st  of  Crimea, 
or  treason.  The  principle  that  allegiance  is 
duo  to  tlie  actual  sovereign  has  been  carried  so 
far  OS  to  make  aeta  treaaons  though  they  were 
done  against  a  usurper;  and  Blackxtono  says 
;  that  on  this  ground,  alter  Edward  IV.  recov- 
ered the  crown,  treasons  committed  against 
Henry  VI.  were  capitally  punished,  though 
Henry  had  been  declared  a  usurper  by  parlia- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  but  on  the  same 
principle  at  common  law,  and  until  a  statute 
was  passed  for  their  naturalization,  the  chil- 
dren of  English  subjects  bom  abroad,  that  la, 
out  of  the  king's  domain  and  protection,  were 
aliens.  But  the  most  important  (}uality  at- 
tached by  the  common  law  to  the  doctrine  of 
allegiance  was  that  it  was  indissolulih'.  The 
1  princi]de  was  shortly  exprt^ssed  in  the  tumiliar 
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Latin  maxim,  ITemo  potest  ernere patriam^  "No 
one  can  objnre  Ids  eoimtiy,'*  or  renounce  the 

fealty  wliirh  he  owes  to  his  soveroipn.  TJie 
nuixim  is  as  old  as  English  jurispi-iKloiu'c,  and 
until  the  most  recent  i)eri<Kl  the  rule  has  been 
maintained  in  England  to  its  fullest  extent.  It 
has  nowhere  else  been  asserted,  in  rao<lem 
times  St  least,  with  the  same  rigor  with  which 
it  was  enforced  tbore ;  and  even  while  it  stood 
the  acknowledged  rule  of  the  linv  of  England, 
it  was  condemned  by  many  of  its  soundest  ju- 
rists.   One  of  them,  Twi-;-'.  Im-*  vrry  lately  said 
of  it  that  it  foand  no  countenance  in  the  law 
of  nations,  but  was  on  the  contrary  in  direct 
conflict  with  incontestable  princijiles  of  that 
system.    Observing  the  more  liberal  tone  of 
modem  pnblic  law  upon  tibfssabject,  it  is  worth 
notice  that  it  is  now  asserting  only  the  doctrine  ' 
which  was  maintained  by  the  law  of  Rome  in  ! 
its  beet  period.   In  bis  argument  for  Balbua  | 
Cicero  declared  it  to  bo  even  the  finnest  foun-  ' 
dation  of  Koman  liberty  that  the  citizen  might  I 
retdn  or  renounce  his  aOes^ce  st  his  pleas- 1 
UH".    But  the  English  common  law  asserted 
that  allegiance  intrinsic  and  absolute  arose  i 
from  the  mere  fact  of  birth  within  the  soyer- 1 
^gn*8  doininion  and  protection;  that  it  could 
not  be  cancelled  or  forfeited  by  any  change  of 
time,  place,  or  eironmstanoes;  that  the  soldeel 
conld  not  abjure  it  or  renounce  it  bj  sbflodoil- 
ing  the  realm,  nor  bj  swearing  lojid^  to  an- 
other state;  nor  oonid  it  be  retessed  in  snj 
way  without  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme 
legislative  power.  Coke  expressed  the  rigor  of 
the  rule  as  it  was  held  in  England  in  his  time, 
and  indeed  for  more  than  two  centuries  ofler- 
wani,  when  he  said  that  "all  subjects  are 
«(iiially  bound  to  their  allegiance  as  if  tliey  had 
talcen  the  oath  of  it,  because  it  is  writrm  by 
the  finger  of  the  law  in  their  hotirts."    As  has 
Just  been  said,  however,  this  supreme  duty 
might  be  relesMd  bj  the  consent  of  the  sover- 
eign.   Such  an  assent  was  given,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  when  by  treaty 
our  independence  was  reoognissd  by  Great 
Britain ;  nnd  after  that  it  was  several  times 
decide<l  in  England  that  persons,  though  bom 
here  British  subit-cts,  who  adhered  to  uie  new 
state,  ceased  to  be  subjects  of  the  crown  and 
became  aliens.    But  though  steadily  asserting  , 
the  rule  tlist  allegiance  was  indissoluble,  Eng-  I 
land   1ms  nevortholess   practically   conceded  ' 
its  invalidity  by  admitting  and  naturalizing  ' 
foreigners  into  her  citizenship,  jtist  as  all  other  { 
countries  have  done. — In  niodern  times  at  least, 
no  other  con.sidcrablo  Euroi)ean  state  has  en- 
foroed  the  theory  of  the  common  law,  or  at  I 
least  not  with  the  .severity  with  which  it  was 
enforced  in  Enghmd.    The  French  code  de-  ^ 
dares  expressly  that  the  quality  of  a  French- 
man is  lost  by  naturalization  in  a  fun  iirn  efnin- 
try,  and  France,  i>pain,  and  m<»8t  of  the  Gorman  1 
states  have  mseted  laws  regulating  the  natu- 
ralization of  ff ireiirners.    Tlic  rreat  Etiropean  1 
authurities  in  nublic  .law,  Grutius,  Pufentiorf^  j 
Vattel,  and  otners,  concede  in  general  terms  I 


the  right  of  expatriation,  qualifying  it  only 
when  it  is  restrained  by  law,  or  when  the  citi- 
zen owes  to  his  native  state  some  already  as- 
sumed but  not  yet  discharged  obligation;  if. 
for  example,  he  has  violated  the  law  and  owes 
the  penalty,  or  is  invested  with  some  pnMic 
tru.st,  or  war  threatens  and  his  sovereign  neeA< 
his  aid ;  and  these  have  been  the  chief  modifi- 
cations of  the  right  to  renounce  al!e;riance 
which  have  been  discussed  in  our  own  6hW 
matie  correspondence  upon  this  snbject  witli 
Eurf)pean  states.  When  once  naturalization 
is  admitted  to  be  competent  and  right,  the 
right  of  expatriation  and  of  renunciatioo  of 
the  former  allegiance  should  seem  to  be  im- 
plied as  a  necessary  corollary.  Naturalisation 
means  the  complete  adoption  of  a  foreigMr 
and  the  investing  him  with  the  actual  <  it'zen- 
ship  of  his  adopted  coimtry.  In  practice  it 
compels,  as  a  precedent  condition,  bis  entire 
renunciation  of  his  fomier  allegiance,  nnd  th  ■ 
assumption  by  solemn  oath  of  an  exclusive 
fidelity  to  the  new  sovereign ;  and,  with  one  or 
two  modifications  only,  it  gives  liitn  the  srnio 
rights  which  he  would  have  had  if  be  bad 
been  bom  within  bis  dominion  and  proteetioii. 
The  status  which  he  thus  receives  is  dearly 
inconsistent  with  any  all<^^co  to  thecoonU7 
of  his  birth.  Allegiance  cannot  be  divided, 
and  if  his  original  allegiance  has  not  heiD 
utterly  cancelled,  then  the  naturalization  ia  an 
empty  form,  and  the  adopted  citizen  bn  sot 
the  right  to  protection  and  citizenship  which 
the  new  sovereign  pretends  to  guarantee  to 
him.  Tl^ese  conrfderations  have  Seen  brooiAt 
forward  in  most  of  the  cases  which  b  ive  irinn 
from  time  to  time  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  earlier  cases,  however,  though  the  court* 
inclined  to  give  them  their  just  weight,  tliey 
repeatedly  evaded  direct  decision  of  the  qnef- 
tion.  From  an  historical  review  of  all  the  cases 
which  had  arisen  down  to  his  time,  (1:  .iK«  !lor 
Kent  declared  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  de- 
cisions to  be  that,  iu  the  absence  of  any  legis- 
lation sanctioning  the  sllJnration  of  allegiance, 
the  nile  of  the  common  law  remained  xtn- 
altered.  But  in  one  instance  at  least,  as  earlj 
as  1812,  our  government  assumed  a  poatioa 
on  this  question  quite  as  advanced  as  it  has 
ever  taken  in  the  cases  which  have  ariswi 
since  that  time.  During  the  wsr  with  En^and 
then  existing,  tlte  prince  regent  announced  that 
every  native-born  Briton,  taken  prisoner  while 
fighting  in  the  American  amiy,  should  he  ex- 
ecuted for  treason  to  his  lowful  sovereign 
Mr.  Madison  announced  in  return,  that  if  anv 
natnn^zed  citisen  of  this  country  were  pnt  tn 
death  on  the  pretence  that  he  wa.s  a  Briti*!! 
subject,  the  United  States  would  put  to  death 
two  English  prisoners  in  retaliation.  There 
wa<  no  t'lrtlu  r  discussion  on  the  subject,  9n<l 
no  occojjiou  for  any.  Still  later,  and  e^peciall; 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  cases  bsve  oc- 
curred in  winch  foreigners  naturalired  here 
were  upon  their  return  to  their  native  states 
compelled  tt>  render  miHtaiy  service  there, » 
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vere  otherwise  forced  to  assume  the  duties  of 
«ib)eet8  of  tibeir  states  of  Urth,  and  they  in- 

t  .ked  the  protection  of  tho  United  States  by 
virUte  of  their  status  as  American  citizens.  In 
1867,  in  the  case  of  Erast,  a  sabjeet  of  Hasover, 

Mtxir;ilizf<l  lure,  who  on  liis  return  was  forct'  l 
into  the  Hanoverian  army,  Attomej'  General 
Bladt  f^T9  to  the  president  a  very  elear  and 
omnacing  opinion,  in  which  he  advised  him 
thit  Ernst  was  an  American  citizen ;  that  by 
i1m  public  law  of  the  world  we  have  the  nn- 
doobted  right  to  naturulize  a  foreijmer,  wlicther 
bl«  natural  sovereign  consents  to  his  emigra- 
tion or  not ;  and  that  Hanover  eonld  not  jas> 
tily  Ernst  H  arrest,  even  by  showing  that  he 
emigrated  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
trr,  anle:>.<«  it  could  be  proved  that  the  original 
ri^ht  of  expatritttioa  aepended  on  the  consent 
oi  the  urifur:il  sovereign;  and  as  to  the  last 
proposition,  he  aildod  that  ho  was  sure  that  it 
coiid  not  be  established.  In  a  case  in  the  same 
jear.  that  of  Amther,  Mr.  Black's  opinion  was 
l>  the  same  etfect  on  a  reversed  state  of  facts. 
Amther,  a  Bavarian  subjects  after  being  natu- 
ralized here,  returned  to  Bavaria  and  sought 
t'l  recover  his  original  status  a:^  n  citizen  of 
that  country.  The  authorities  there  doabted 
whether  he  could  tlirow  otf  his  allfiri.inro  to 
this  country,  but  the  attorney  general  of  the 
I'oited  States  was  of  the  elear  opiidon  that  be 
C'jultl ;  that  by  our  law  any  citizen,  native  or 
naturalized,  might  sever  his  political  connec- 
tion with  this  governmeiit  at  bis  pleasure,  pro- 
vided it  was  for  a  purpose  and  at  a  time  which 
were  not  iigurioos  to  our  interests.  He  was  of 
tbe  opfaden,  therefore,  that  Amther  might  be 
reiiiitate<l  as  a  citizen  of  Bavaria,  and  that.  a>< 
I  eondition  to  such  restitution  of  his  citizen- 
•kip,  the  Bavarian  government  was  at  liberty 
to  compel  him  to  alyuro  his  allegiance  to  the 
Uiuted  States  in  any  form  that  its  laws  re- 
quired. Doetrines  craite  as  emphatic  were 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Marcy,  secretary  <»f  state 
in  1853,  in  the  famous  case  of  Xoszta.  In  a 
kttar  to  tile  American  minister  to  Prawia  in 
1S59,  concerning  cases  then  in  liaml,  Mr.  Cass 
declared  that  ^e  right  of  expatriation  coold 
Mt  at  tills  moment  be  donbted  or  denied  in 
Hrfa  country,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petoal  allegiance  was  a  relic  of  barbarism 
vUeh  was  fast  disappearing  from  Christen- 
dom. In  1866  Attorney  (reneral  Stanbery  de- 
clined to  disooss  the  general  question  of  the 
fifiit  of  expatriation  nnder  our  law,  on  the 
pround  that  the  practice  of  the  United  States 
lunl  long  since  rendered  that  question  a  mere 
•bstraction.  It  should  bo  observed,  however, 
that  our  government,  in  its  dealings  with 
other  nation<t  on  this  subject,  has  not  claimed 
that  the  right  to  renounce  allegiance  is  ab- 
Miste  nnder  all  cironmstancos.  It  has  been 
wiUing  to  concede  that  our  naturalization  did 
Oct  give  full  right«  of  American  citizenship  to 
aliens  whose  removal  firom  thelrnative  country 
Iwe  the  character  of  an  escape  or  flight  from 
ovil  or  poUtical  obligatiou.s  already  tixed  upon 
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them;  so  that,  while  it  would  not  recognize 
any  validity  in  the  general  right  to  claim  mili- 

'  tary  service,  for  exam[)le,  the  actual  perform- 
I  ance  of  which  had  not  been  demanded  when 
I  the  for^gn  snbjeet  left  his  oonntry,  yet  it 
would  concede  that  there  was  a  just  force  in 
the  claim  of  the  foreign  state,  when  the  subject 
had  been  already  conscripted  into  the  army, 
and  had  deserted  from  it,  or  had  otherwise  run 
away  from  actually  existing  obligations. .  The 
whde  snl!)ect  has  been  finally  closed,  so  far  as 
the  law  of  the  United  States  about  it  is  con- 
cerned, by  a  very  explicit  and  vigorous  statute 
passed  in  July,  1668.  Its  preamble  recites  that 
the  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and  in- 
herent right  of  all  people,  indispensable  to  the 
eiyoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  that  in  the  recognition 
i  of  this  principle,  this  government  has  freely 
received  emigrants  from  all  nations  and  in- 
vested them  with  the  right  of  cltiaMship ;  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
I  peace  that  the  claim  of  foreign  allegiance  as  to 
I  such  adoptsd  oltizens  should  be  promptly  and 
finally  disavowed;  and  it  is  therefore  enacted 
that  any  declaration,  opinion,  order,  or  deci- 
j  sion  of  any  officer  of  this  government  which 
denies,  impairs,  restricts,  or  questions  the  right 
:  of  expatriation,  is  incon.sistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  government  The 
I  statute  further  enacts  that  all  n.ituralized  citi- 
I  zens  of  the  United  States,  whilu  in  foreign 
states,  are  entitied  to  and  shall  receive  ttmn 
this  government  the  same  protection  of  per-^on 
and  property  that  is  accorded  to  native-born 
oitixens  in  like  eiroamstanoes.  At  last^  in  1870, 
(Jreat  Britain  by  the  naturalUtation  act  of  that 
1  year  (May  12)  revised  all  her  own  laws  upon 
aUenage,  expatriation,  sad  nataralixation,  and 
:  for  the  first  time  in  her  history  recognize<i  the 
right  of  her  sul^ects  to  renounce  their  ailegi- 
anoe  to  the  orown.   (See  NanmAUzATiOH.) 
ALLEGSI,  Antonio.    See  Cohheooio. 
ALLECiBJ)  Cir^srlSi  an  Italian  ecclesiaBtio  and 
composer  cfehnreh  mndc,  bom  in  Rome  abont 
1580,  died  there  in  February,  1052.   He  was  the 
pupil  of  NaninL  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
fVuestirlDa.  Hb  voice  was  not  remarfaibie,  bat 
he  was  a  perfect  master  of  harmony,  and  was 
made  one  of  the  singers  in  the  pope's  chapel  in 
1629.   The  famous  Miserere,  TOrformed  yearly 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  of  Passioii  Week,  In 
the  papal  chapel,  is  his  composition. 

ALLEINE,  or  Alleia.    I.  Joseph,  an  English 
nonconformist  minister  and  author,  bom  at 
Devizes  in  H\:V,i,  died  in  KWkS.    He  received  his 
I  education  at  Oxford,  and  was  a  man  of  extensive 
I  litemjaeaidraments.  Though  ejected  from  his 
curacy  ana  imprisoned  for  nonconformity,  he 
;  yet  preserved  his  reverence  for  the  ecclesia-stical 
authorities,  and  his  loyalty  to  the  king.  His 
'  principal  work,  "An  Alann  to  Unconverted 
I  Sinners,"  has  passed  through  numerous  ©di- 
I  tions.   n.  ttdyurd,  an  English  noooonforming 
clergyman,  bom  at  Ditchet,  Somersetshire,  in 
1 01 1,  died  in  1681 .  lie  was  educated  at  Uxlbrd, 
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anii  Iw^anio  rector  of  Katooinlio  in  Somorsot- 
sliiro.  Hf  \va*  a  r'xind  puritan,  itn<l  asMi^ted  the 
contimi!».«i(infrs appointed  hyparlituix-iitto  purify 
tho  cliiiri'li  of  *•  HTandulon!)  ministors."'  Ilo  was 
<le]»rivL'<l  i)f  liiri  rectory  after  the  restoration  aji  n 
noncorifiiniiist,  but  continued  to  preacti  in  a 
jirivate  house.  Altlion^h  often  censured  for  «> 
doin^,  hi«  virtues  eihieldtHi  hiiu  from  any  sever- 
ity on  tiie  part  of  tlie  aiitliorilie'o. 

ALLKHiMi,  Zarbarir  Jar^atH  'I1ir*d«rr,  count, 
n  Freiirh  vice  (ulmirul,  Imrn  at  I'ort  Louis 
(island  of  MaMrilius)  in  IT<>2.  died  at  Toulon, 
March  2.  Ift2t>.  lie  entered  the  navy  at  the 
ajre  of  12,  was  one  of  (he  first  chfvuli>  rs  »»f 
the  letrion  of  honor,  and  wtw  Hion  after  it« 
fonnation  rai.vtl  to  the  raiilc  of  olHcer.  In 
various  cruise's  he  iutlictfd  iinnieuse  Iowk-s  upon 
Kti^lish  ciiiiinicrcc.    In  he  commanded 

tlie  s<|uadrons  <»f  Uri'st.  Touloti.  an<l  Ii«M'hefiirt, 
in  liie.  cnjiaciiy  of  \icr  uihuiral.  The  tieet 
was  an<-liored  in  tlie  lia.s.|ne  mads  ihetween 
the  i-hiads  of  Aix  and  Olfron),  when  on  .\pril 
II  I.or<l  ('o<-lirune  attacked  it  wiili  rili  tire 
shijis  ami  K'Vi-ral  infernal  machines  invented 
liy  Col.  Coiifrreve.  Alleinand  .saved  ail  hut 
fiiur  of  his  vesHels,  and  the  siic<vss  of  tlu>  Knj;- 
lish  was  very  slitrht,  compared  to  tlic  immense 
cost  of  the  expcilition. 

ALLIAi.  1.  A  S.  county  of  Kentucky,  Inir- 
dcrin^r  on  Teniiost-t-,  l>onniK-i]  N.  K.  i>y  Hijr 
Barren  riv^r.  and  intei-s*'cted  hy  Trammel's 
creek;  area,  :!oii  sij.  m. ;  pop.  iti  "ls7ii,  lii,2!iG. 
of  whom  I,ln4  were  c<flor<-d.  There  are  sev- 
eral cavcs  anil  salt  spriii^'>  in  the  county.  The 
.surface  is  level  and  the  soil  luodenifely  fertile. 
The  producti<»ns  in  I  H70  were  '<'i,S44  hushelsof 
wheat,  Jt'.Mt.hHU  of  corn,  1M;,t;47  i>f  oats,  747.48!i 
llis,  of  tolmcco.  l:i:>.4H7  of  hutler,  and  2;),fi.H,j 
pdlons  of  sorghum  m>ilassi'S.  (.'apitul.  Scolts- 
viJIe.  II.  .\  \V,  N.  \V.  county  of  Ohio,  inter- 
Kectisl  hy  the  Aut:lai/e  imd  Ott.-iwa  rivers  and 
Hiley  nfid  Siijrar  iTeeks;  area.  4<»".  s<|.  m. ;  f)o|t. 
in  |N7ti.  2;<.ilir:{.  It  has  a  fertile  soil,  with  a 
surfacf  frenerully  level  and  ahoumlin^  in  hanl- 
wo(m1  timher.  The  ]>rodur>tion*  in  MTu  were 
fll.".l*;4  Inchfls  of  wheat.  SI.*;?!  of  rye.  2m>,. 
2i)!i  <»f  oafs.  :iT4.iil7  of  corn.  lc_»,ii;ri  ll.s.  of  tiax, 
I2.'i,'<'.»7  of  wool,  4iK;,4n2  itf  hutler,  and  21,17:J 
tons  of  liuy.  .Several  railroads  .-itid  llie  Miami 
cnnal  psi.KS  ihrotiuh  it.  Capital,  Lima.  III. 
An  K,  N.  K.  «-4>unty  of  Iniliana,  on  the  Ohio 
lini';  area,  fi^lsi  m. ;  po)>.  in  l's7o,  4:i,4!»4. 
It  i'  nearly  U-vid,  with  a  fruitt'id  soil,  and  wt-ll 
waleri'd  hy  |}ie  St.  .huvph  jind  ."^t.  .Mary  rivei-s, 
which  unitf  jit  Kort  Wnvrte  and  t'orm  tho  Mau- 
mee  rivcr.  It  is  well  wixuli'd  with  oak.  hi<-k- 
ory,  hecch.  maple,  and  otlier  tree.  The  Wa- 
ha»li  .'jnii  Krir  cniiid  pas-ti'-i  ihriiu^'h  the  county, 
which  is  aUo  iiitiTsfcird  hy  iiuuiennis  liiivs  nf 
railroa'l.  1  he  productioas  in  1"'7<*  were  llVi,- 
i  Vj  IhisIkI- of  wheat,  27;<.:t4  l  of  corn.  212.".i44 
of  oafs.  |(Mi,!i;so  polalovs.  I0t;.77'*  Ihs.  <.f 
wool,  .M;t,;{2'i  of  hulter.  and  2'*.:t7"  tons  of 
hay.  Caf>i»al,  I'ort  Wayne.  IV.  .\  ro  w  <-outily 
in  S.  K,  Kan-.is;  jm-a,  .'»"i4  sip  m. ;  po]>.  in 
J'^"",  7,"22.    The  Neoslio  river  tiow  s  ihruugh 


the  W.  portion  of  the  countj.  Coal  is  fooivd. 
and  stock-raising;  is  extcDHvely  pnmied.  The 
coanty  has  railroad  comrauoication  with  Jonc- 
tion  City  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  road,  and  ilio 
with  Ijiwrence.  The  pro<luelioi\s  in  1870  w«re 
27.734  bushels  of  wheat,  187,225  of  com,  115,- 
708  of  oats,  23,3:i3  of  |K>Ulo«a,  and  IH>,588  lU 
of  butter.  There  were  29  scdiovl*.  3  ne*!t- 
pafKTs,  and  12  luADufacturin^  establinhmeoi*. 
Capital,  tola. 
ALLIL>,       ot.    See  Boo. 

I  ALLE.M,  Etku,  an  American  revolutioDtrr 
partisun,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1739,  died  in 
Burliiigtou,  Vt.,  Feb.  13,  1789.  About  1763  be 
settle<l,  with  four  juunfTcr  brothers,  in  the 
townshi[>  of  I^enninfrton,  Vt  Previous  to  the 
revolution  there  existed  a  dispute  belwwn  tL« 
colonies  of  New  York  and  New  Hainjrthire 
relative  to  their  boandarie^  and  llio  debatable 
land  inclu<led  the  whole  of  the  present  state  ef 
Vermont,  then  culleil  tJie  New  Han»i«'hire 
jrrants.  Ethan  Allen  first  became  conspicooa* 
iu  the  controversy  which  irrew  out  of  the  tt- 
tem[it  to  enforce  New  York  law.  Actioofof 
ejectment  U-iii;;  broufjht  againeit  thoM  who 
held  laud  under  (H'antjs  from  New  Ilanipghire, 
Allen  was  selecled  in  1770  aa  agent  to  repre- 

I  s^-nt  the  settlers  in  the  litigation  at  Albtny. 
The  decision  « tis  adverse  to  thctn.  and  tbey 

'  resolveil  to  resist.  They  adopted  Allen's  o»n 
phrasf,  "The  gods  of  the  vaileya  are  not  the 
go4l»  uf  the  hills."  Tlie  New  York  authoritirt 
were  everywhere  set  at  defiance.  Allen  »» 
made  colonel  of  an  armed  force  which  not 

,  only  protected  the  New  llampahire  grant«s 
but  removed  the  New  York  settlers,  (ioveroor 
Tryon  of  New  York  pn»clalmed  a  reward  of 
£loO  fur  his  arrest  This  state  of  afiiur«  re- 
mained tmaltered  till  the  revolntion.  New  Ywk 
maintaining  her  hostile  attitude,  and  the  Ver- 
monters  the  |K>^<8eMion  of  tlieir  farms.  In 
177r>,  when  war  with  the  mother  country  had 
become  inevitable,  the  occupation  of  Ticowie- 
ro»ra  was  detennincd  on,  and  tho  task  wascoo- 
lided  to  .Mien,  who  set  out  at  onco  at  the  hftJ 
of  his  "(Ireeii  Mountain  Boya,"  reaching  C»y- 
lleton  May  7,  1775.  A  party  was  al&o  detacbiiJ 
under  Capt-  Ileirick  toward  Skencisborou^h, 
and  another  under  Capt.  Douglas  to  Paotoo 
in  the  vicinity  of  Crown  Point.  On  the  mora- 
inft  of  May  10  Allen,  who  had  previooslj  b««n 
joineci  liy  Arnold,  surprised  Ticonderoga,  s«m- 

I  moning  Capt  Oi  laplace,  who  commanded  the 

I  post,  to  NurreiiihT  'Mn  the  name  of  the  grrAl 
Jehovah  and  tliu  continental  congresa."  Bj 

'  this  rjnifi  ilf  mil  in,  2  officers,  48  rank  and  file. 
120  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
small  arms,  were  captured,  and  the  commtiid 
of  the  tireeii  mountains  was  wrested  from  the 
Kn^flish.  Only  HO  Americans  were  present  »t 
the  capture.  Tho  other  enterprises  were 
eipiaily  successful,  Skenesborough  and  Crown 
Poiitt  U'lng  abso  captured.  A  dispute  e(isiie<l 
between  -\rnold  and  Allen  relative  to  the  com- 
mand, which  the  latter  maintained  until  be  wu 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Connecticut  ngr 
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tncnt,  comniandcd  by  C«l.  TTinman,  to  whom  he 
delivered  hia  ooDqueitbi.  Alk-n  imniwlittU-ly 
proposed  to  Uie  autlioritiea  of  New  York  an 
inTwioD  of  Canada,  which  wax  rofused ;  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  where  tho 
continental  con^reiw  officially  a«.-kntiwledged 
h\i  wnrice!).  lie  next  joined  Gen.  Schuyler'a 
winy  as  a  volunteer,  waa  employed  in  secret 
muidions  to  nound  tlio  view§  of  the  Canadians, 
•od  rendered  valuable  aid  in  Montiromery'it 
expedition  to  Canada ;  but  in  an  unfortunate 
demonstration  againnt  Montreal  with  a  small 
force  of  American  and  Canadian  recruitts  made 
on  the  persuasion  of  M^or  Brown,  8ept.  25, 
1775,  he  wa.4  captured  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Eofrland.  A  few  months  later  he  was  sent 
back  to  America,  and  confined  in  prison  ships 
and  jails  at  Halifax  and  New  York  till  May  3, 
1778,  when  he  was  exchanged.  Daring  most 
of  his  captivity  he  was  treated  as  a  felon  and  i 
kept  hea\nly  ironed,  but  for  a  part  of  1 77ft-'7 
Wdi' allowed  restricted  liberty  on  parole.  Kindly  i 
rei'eived  by  congress  and  by  Washingt^m,  he 
wan  about  to  enter,  the  military  service  again 
when  the  old  colonial  troubles  regarding  Ver-  i 
tnont  were  revived.  Allen  was  now  chtjsen 
general,  and  appuinte^l  to  command  all  the 
militia  of  that  state.  In  the  mean  time  IG  of 
tlie  western  townships  of  New  Hampshire 
«oiiKht  annexation  to  v'ermont,  sending  a  peti- 
tion to  that  etTect  to  the  legislature,  who  referred 
the  matter  to  the  people.  The  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  protested  against  this  course, 
A'riting  to  the  continental  congress  to  interpose 
it*  authority.  Allen  was  sent  as  the  agent  of 
Vennont  tu  explain  to  congress  the  course  of 
the  Atate.  About  this  time  the  English  com- 
mnoders  in  Atnerica  l)egan  to  me^litate  the  re«- 
loration  of  royal  authority  in  Vermont,  and, 
while  the  Vennont  claim  to  self-government 
wan  in  abeyance,  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
ilie  diHpiite.  A  tempting  ofl'er  was  made  to 
Allen  through  Beverley  Robinson,  a  well  known 
tory  of  tho  time,  without  any  result,  except 
that,  by  feigning  negotiations,  Allen  was  able 
to  pre;ier\-o  tho  neutrality  of  the  English  au- 
thorities toward  his  mountaineers,  who  were 
cwnsequently  unmolested  until  nearly  tho  end 
of  tlie  war.  Before  tliat  time  he  removed  to 
Bennington,  thence  to  Arlington,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  vicinity  of  Onion  river,  where 
be  resided  till  his  death,  serving  fur  some  time 
in  the  legiitlature.  Ho  was  twice  marriwl,  and 
\v{i  a  wifb  and  several  children.  In  addition  to 
a  history  of  the  controversy  between  Vermont 
and  New  York,  a  narrative  of  bis  captivity, 
and  varioos  political  pamphlets  he  was  the 
nutlior  of  a  work  entitled  "  Reason  tlio  only 
Uracle  of  Man"  (8vo,  Bennington,  1784),  in 
wliich  the  Bible  and  the  Christian  religion  are 
ii^iile<l  from  a  purely  deistic  stand|)oint. 

Ul.rji,  Ira,  brother  of  Ethan,  born  in  1752, 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7,  1814.  Ho  served 
ill  tlje  American  array  during  the  revolution, 
aSttiough  at  tirsl  a  tory,  was  a  member  of  the 
eonstitational  convention  of  Vermont,  and  was 


the  first  secretary  of  tho  state,  afterward  tretis- 
urer,  surveyor  general,  ifco.  In  1705  ho  went 
to  Fran<^e,  where  he  purchased  20,0<jo  nmskets 
and  24  cannon,  expecting  to  sell  them  to  the 
state;  but  while  returning  homo  with  a  por- 
tion of  them,  he  was  captured  and  carried  to 
England,  under  the  accusation  of  furnishing 
arms  to  the  Irish  rebels.  A  lawsuit  of  eight 
years'  duration  followed,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful. During  this  time  he  published  "Tho 
Natural  and  Political  History  of  Vermont" 
(Mvo,  London,  17'JH). 

ALLEN,  Jitph  W.,  an  English  landscape 
painter,  born  in  I.ambeth,  Loudon,  in  lbo:i, 
died  Aug.  2ti,  18.32.  He  was  for  a  time  usher 
in  a  school,  but  soon  went  to  London  to  study 
art.  At  this  time  he  u.sed  to  paint  signs  and 
trans|>arenciea  to  eke  out  a  subsistence,  and 
afterward  took  up  scene  painting,  finally  be- 
coming princiual  scene  painter  at  the  (Jlynipio 
theatre.  He  had  excelled  in  depicting  quiet 
rural  scenery ;  but  when  he  began  to  employ  tho 
brilliant  etlWt<<  which  should  be  coutiued  to 
the  stage,  the  results  which  he  obtained  were 
fur  inferior  to  those  exhibited  in  his  earlier 
productions.  He  was  active  in  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  "  Society  of  British  Artists." 

ALLEN,  Paal,  an  American  editor  and  author, 
bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  15,  1775,  died 
in  Baltimore  in  1826.  Atler  graduating  at 
Brown  university,  he  went  to  Phuadeljvhia,  and 
was  employed  to  write  for  tlie  "Port  Folio" 
and  the  "  United  States  Gazette."  In  1801  ho 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems.  He  also, 
about  thia  time,  superinteiuK-d  the  publication 
of  "  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travels."  Ho  In-camo 
sncceasivoly  tho  editor  of  the  "Federal  Re- 
nuhliom  "  and  the  "Journal  of  the  Times," 
but  was  unsuccessful  in  both  enteqirises,  sank 
into  extreme  |>overty,  and  for  a  time  his  reaaon 
was  olwcured.  He  finally  assume<l  the  nianago- 
mcnt  of  tho  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  at  Balti- 
more, and  conducte<l  that  journal  until  his 
death.  In  1821  tlio  "  Life  of  WashingUm" 
appeare<l,  published  in  his'  name,  but  really 
written  by  John  Neal  and  another  of  hia 
friends,  mmuHl  Watkins,  Allen  merely  con- 
triliuUiig  a  t>ortion  of  the  preface.  His  poem 
of  "  Noah '  was  published  in  1821,  in  5  cantos. 
It  had  originally  consisted  of  25;  but,  basing 
been  placet!  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Neal  for  re- 
vision, he  reducetl  it  to  its  present  dimensions. 

ALLEK,  SmmI,  a  London  merchant  and  act- 
ing governor  of  New  Hampshire,  liom  about 
lfi.1.5,  die<l  May  6,  1705.  lie  purchasetl  from 
Mason's  heirs  in  IfiUl  a  largo  tract  of  land  in 
New  Haimishire.  including  Portsmouth  and 
Dover,  and  extendiug  60  miles  inland.  Ho 
acted  as  governor  of  New  Hampshire  until  the 
arrival  of  I.ord  Bellamont  in  ICUU.  His  pur- 
chase involve<l  him  in  a  [>rotracted  lawsuit  with 
the  actual  settlers,  who  prtMluced  an  Indian 
title,  subsequently  found  to  Ik>  a  forgery,  but 
not  until  his  family  had  Itecome  extinct. 

ALLE.N,  8«I«BM,  an  Aniericitn  revolutionary 
soldier,  bom  in  Northampton,  Maaa.,  Feb.  2;i, 
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1761,  died  Jon.  20,  1821.  ITe  rote  to  the  rank 
of  lu^jor  during  the  rerolution,  commanded 
tho  gnard  which  took  charge  of  Andr^  on  hit* 
cnt)ture,  and  nmlKtcd  in  patting  down  ShavsV 
rebellion  at  a  lat«r  period.  At  the  a^  of  5U 
he  became  ii  olorjrrman. 

ILLEN,  Tbomam  un  American  clergTman,  bom 
in  Nortliiimiiton,  Max-*.,  ,Ian.  17,  1743,  died  in 
i'iMsdeld,  Feb.  11,  ISIO.  He  gndoat^d  at 
Harvard  college  in  17<<'2,  and  waa  ordAined  in 
IT'Vt  at  I'ittafic'M,  of  which  town  be  WM  the 
lir>t  iiiiniifter.  Twice  during  the  war  of  tho 
rt-volutiun  be  serred  as  chaplain,  and  in  tlio 
battle  of  Bennington  he  took  an  active  p«rt. 
lie  was  minintcr  of  the  name  churcli  from  the 
time  of  hi«  ordination  till  his  death,  a  |>eriod 
of  nearly  46  yeans  and  dnring  this  time 
preached  600  or  700  funeral  sennona. 

ALLO,  Wmhui,  I).  I).,  an  American  clenry- 
man  uiul  author,  son  of  tho  jircotKlinp,  Iwrn  in 
PittHtlt  l.!.  Maas.,  Jan.  2,  1784,  died  in  Nortli- 
ainjiton,  .Fiil.v  16,  1868.  lie  graduated  at  Har- 
vard lolioifo  in  1802,  and  studied  theologjwith 
tJie  Ilcv.  Ur.  Pierce  of  HrcK)kline.  After  being 
licenaed  in  1804  br  the  BerkHhire  association, 
be  preached  for  some  months  in  various  parts 
of  western  Now  York.  Upon  his  return  he 
was  apiiointed  a  regent  of  Harvard  college,  ami 
was  also  Mtiatant  librarian  of  the  college. 
Ihiring  this  period  he  prepore<l  the  first  wlition 
of  liM  "American  Biograpliical  an<i  Historical 
Dictionary  "  (1809),  cuntalning  initiccs  (if  aboat 
700  .\inericans.  This  was  tho  first  book 
of  general  biography  insufd  in  the  United 
States.  In  1807  he  pre|inre<i  the  biographical 
aketches  of  American  ministers  fur  the  Rev. 
David  Hogtje's  on<l  Dr.  Bennett's  "History  of 
DissentcrN"  published  in  London  in  4  vols. 
The  second  edition  of  his  "  Dictionary "  ap- 
peared in  1832,  and  contained  more  than  1,800 
names.  The  third  edition,  published  in  Boston 
in  \H!'>7,  contains  biographies  and  notices  of 
nearly  7,000  Americans.  His  conncctiim  with 
the  university  ceased  in  18 lo,  when  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  chnrch 
in  Pittsfleld,  as  his  father's  successor,  llie 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  in  ISliJ  altered 
the  charter  of  Dartmouth  college,  and  created 
in  ita  stead  a  university,  of  whicli  Dr.  Allen 
was  made  president  in  1817.  Upon  an  oppeal 
to  the  Bupreme  court  at  Washington,  the  rights 
of  the  college  against  the  state  were  maintained 
in  1819.  In  1820  Dr.  Allen  was  appointed 
jtrcsidcnt  of  Bowdoin  college,  .Mo.,  and  retained 
tliBt  position  till  IH,"?;*,  when  lie  resigned  it.  and 
retired  Ut  Northampton,  Moaa.,  engaging  in 
various  literary  labors,  .\mong  these  is  a  col- 
lection of  more  than  10,(KK>  wonls  not  found 
in  dictionaries  of  the  English  language ;  nearly 
I,ftOO  being  contributed  to  Worcester's  dic- 
tionary (1R4«).  more  than  4,000  to  Welwter'i 
(18^)4),  and  about  n,0(i0  to  the  new  edition  of 
Webster.  HU  other  chief  writings  arc:  ".lunins 
I'nmuxked,"  to  prove  that  Lord  Sack\-ille  waa 
the  real  Junius;  "Accounts  of  Shipwrecks;  " 
•'Tsaliiis  and  llymni,"  with  many  original 


hymns  (1885) ;  memoirs  of  Dr.  Kleaur  Wim- 
lock,  and  of  Dr.  John  Codman  (IS.Mk  "Whb- 
nissoo,  or  the  Vale  of  Hoosatunnuk,*'  a  pona, 
I  with  learned  notes  (1866);  "Christian  Sin- 
nets"  (18«i);  "Poems  of  Nazareth  aii<l  th* 
Cross"  (1H«6|;  and  "Sacred  Songs"  ilS«7). 

ILLEN,  WUIiaJB,  un  Knglish  rlicnii<  Um 
Aug.  29,  1770,  died  near  Lindfield.  Soiwri. 
Dec.  80,  184«.  He  was  the  son  of*  y«»kff 
silk  nianufncturer  in  SpitalfiekN.  and  laini«i 
chemistry  in  the  pharmacy  of  Mr.  Bcvim,  is 
London,  to  whose  business  he  eventnallr  rao- 
ceeded.  Hu  was  for  many  years  K-cturer  ce 
chemistry  and  experimentaJ  philosoph?  it 
Guy's  hoepital,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
and  president  and  one  of  the  founders  of  tb« 
harmaceutical  society.  In  conjunction  with 
is  friend  Mr.  Pepys  he  established  the  pro- 
portion of  carlKin  in  carbonic  acid,  and  deniaa- 
strated  that  the  diamond  was  pure  nrboo. 
Having  purcJiaJH^d  an  estate  in  Sui(#eJ,  h*  de- 
voted himsi'If  for  many  years  to  iniprorinft  ik* 
condition  of  his  tenantry  and  poor  neiphborx 
founding  8cho«»K  building  model  cottagM,  tii<i 
laying  out  gardens  and  playgrounds. 

ALLRH,  WIIUb  Bfirj,  an  otticer  of  the  .Ameri- 
can navy,  l»om  in  Providence,  K.  I.,  Otl  i\, 
j  17H4,  died  in  Plymouth,  Eng.,  Ang.  lo.  \m. 
I  He  was  a  son  of  Mn^jor  William  .Ml«-n.  enteftd 
'  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  IHOO.  and  in  1^ 
I  was  appointed  first  lientenant  of  the  fritat* 
Unitwl  State*.    Oct.  25,  1812,  he  distinguish 
himself  in  the  action  iK-tween  this  ve»<oel  oi 
the  British  frigate  Maci-donian,  which  r^naltcl 
in  the  capture  of  the  latter.     He  attrrwinl 
received  the  command  of  the  brig  Arswii 
181.1,  with  which  he  cruiswl  in  the  Deijriilwr- 
hood  of  England,  capturing  property  to  tie 
amount,  as  was  estimated,  of  |2,(H:M:),i'NWi.  Hi 
Aug.  14  he  fought  the  British  brig  Pdirii. 
losing  the  Argus,  and  himself  dying  of  bs 
wounds  tiie  next  day. 

ALLEX,  WIIIlaB  lieary,  I.I..  D..  an  .Xrnrrioia 
scholar  ami  educator,  bom  in  Beadfield  im>» 
Manchester),  Kenntluc  county,  Me„  Manlii" 
1808.  .\lter  pniiaratory  study  in  xhv  Miii'' 
conferem  o  seminary,  he  entered  Bowdoin 
lege,  where  he  gradunte<l  in  1H33.  From 
to  1830  he  was  teacher  of  l^tin  and  (irwl^  it 
Cazenovia  seminary,  N.  Y. ;  in  ISiiH  prin<ip»i 
of  a  high  school  at  Angosta,  Me.,  wlicr^  br 
became  a  memlK-r  of  the  Methodist  Episcflj* 
church  ;  fn)m  IK!!fi  to  1H46  professor  of  nstsril 
I>hilosophy  and  chemistry  in  Dickituton  collef. 
Carlisle,  Pa.;  from  1H4«  to  1 849  profesoir 

[d»iloso)»hy  and  English  literature  in  tb* 
nstitution,  an<l  in  1847-'H  its  acting  presifleW 
from  1849  to  lHti2  president  of  (Jiranl  rollc.'f. 
Philadelphia,  an<l  for  one  year  president  Mtht 
agricultural  college  of  Pennsylvania.   In  1*** 
ho  was  recalliHl  to  the  presidency  of  Oirv^ 
oollege,  which  position  ho  now  (1873J) 
pies.    In  March,  1872,  he  waa  chosen  pwi- 
dent  of  the  American  Bible  society.  Prw*i<*t 
Allen  has  contributed  to  the  reviews  and  ma;- 
azines  many  articles  on  philosophicttl,  lit«.rtf7' 
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md  edncational  qnMtioiu.  Ho  is  aim  the  an- 
thor  of  nnmcrons  addressee  and  Bcveral  valua- 
ble reports  on  education.  In  18-16  he  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  I'hila- 
delphia  college  of  medicine ;  and  in  1850  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  both  Union  college, 
New  York,  and  Emorjr  and  Henry  college, 
Virginia. 

ALLELXDE,  Jm^,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army, 
of  Mexican  birth,  to  whom  Hidalgo  first  in- 
tni8t«d  his  plan  of  revolt  in  September,  1810. 
Aliende  was  at  that  time  a  captain  of  the  Mex- 
ican regiment  of  La  Rema,  and  brought  (o  the 
jerviee  the  military  skill  of  which  Hidalgo  wai 
K)  much  in  need.  When  the  regiment  of  Iji 
Reyna  and  that  of  Celaya  Joinc<l  Hidalgo,  the 
native  levies  gained  some  consistency,  and  in 
the  same  month  achieved  the  famous  capture 
of  the  Alhondegn  of  (iuanf^iuato.  After  Nov, 
29,  1810,  Aliende  joined  HidHlgo,  ami  was  able 
to  replace  the  guns  which  had  previously  been 
lost  at  Acuico,  by  bringing  others  from  San 
Bias,  the  great  naval  station  of  Spain  on  the 
Pacific,  of  which  .Morelos  hail  obtamed  posses- 
sion. Contrary  to  the  atlvice  of  Aliende,  Hi- 
dalgo determineil  to  fight  the  enemy,  and  was 
defeated.  Aliende  brought  off  the  fragment  of 
tlie  army,  but  wa.s  arrested  near  .Saltillo  by  the 
treachery  of  an  old  comrade  named  Elizondo, 
and  fliot  at  ('hiluiahua,  Jnlv  27,  1811. 

ALLE.\TOWX,  capital  of  Lehigh  county.  Pa., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  I^ehigh  river,  18  m.  above 
itf  junction  with  the  Delaware,  and  5"J  m.  by 
railroad  N.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia;  nop.  in  1800, 
(*.(>2o  ;  in  1870,  13,884.  In  1762  the  town  was 
laid  oat  and  called  Northampton,  the  name  of 
the  county  it  then  belonged  to.  It  containeil  ' 
18  familieo.  In  1776  there  were  54  houses,  of  | 
which  7  were  taverns.  In  1812  I>ehigh  county 
was  established  and  Northampton  was  made 
the  county  town,  having  been  mcorjwrated  as 
a  borough  the  year  previously.  In  1838  the 
name  was  cliange<l  to  Allentown.  My  a  rail- 
road extending  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the 
I.ehigh,  it  is  connectwl  in  one  direction  with 
the  anthracite  coal  region  at  the  head  waters 
of  this  stream,  and  in  the  other  with  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Another  railroad  3(t  m. 
long  connects  the  Lehigh  valley  with  that  of 
the  Schuylkill  above  Heading,  and  affords  the 
most  direct  line  of  eotniininication  between 
New  Y«irk  city  ami  the  wtuthwest.  By  these 
railroads  and  ihe  Lehigh  canal,  Allentown  is 
niaile  a  very  important  central  point  for  snp- 
tilies  of  iron  ores  and  anthracite.  Several  large 
blast  furnaces,  extensive  iron  works,  and  rolling 
mills  are  in  operation.  The  population  of  Al- 
lentown are  mostly  of  Oennan  descent,  and  the 
German  langnago  is  still  commonlv  spoken.  It 
has  3  daily  newspapers,  6  weekly,  1  semi- 
monthly, and  2  monthly  jieriodicals.  Allentown 
contains  an  academy,  a  military  institute,  and  a 
theological  seminary,  Muhlenberg  college,  a 
Lutheran  instituti<in,  w^as  established  here  in 
1867;  in  l«fi8  it  had  10  instructo^^  161  stu- 
dents, and  a  library  of  1,800  volumes. 


I     ALLESrnEE,  or  An««tM7,  Uehard,  an  English 
divine,   bom   in   Uppington,  Shropshire,  in 
March,  1619,  died  in  January,  1681.  During 
the  civil  war  he  left  his  studies  at  Oxford  to  serve 
as  a  soldier  in  the  king's  army.    Toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  took  orders,  and  was 
one  of  those  expelksl  when  the  parliament  in 
I  1648  sent  visitors  to  Oxford  to  demand  the  sub- 
I  mis.<^on  of  the  university.  He  fo>md  an  asylum 
,  in  the  family  of  I/ord  Newport  in  Shropshire, 
'  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  he  was  fixed 
upon  by  the  royalists  as  a  pro|)er  perwjn  to 
convey  despatches  and  have  a  c<mference  with 
the  king  at  Rouen ;  and  ho  was  afterward  the 
constant  medium  of  communication  with  him. 
ikniu  after  the  return  of  Charles  II.  he  was 
I  made  canon  of  Christ's  chtirch,  king's  chap- 
lain, regius  7)rofcssor  of  divinity,  and  in  1665 
prf>vo8t  of  Eton.    Forty  of  his  st^^nnons  wero 
j)ublished  in  1684,  with  a  life  by  Bishop  Fell. 

ALLEYK,  Mward,  an  English  actor,  bom  in  I.rOD- 
don,  Sept.  1,  l.'>fi6,  died  at  Dulwich  college,  of 
whirh  institution  he  was  the  founder,  Nov.  25, 
1626.  He  was  tho  friend  of  Jonson  and  Shake- 
speare, and  partner  of  Uenslowe  as  a  theatrical 
manager  and  |>roprietor  of  tho  bear  gardens. 
Having  become  ricli,  he  purcha»e<l  tho  manor  of 
Dulwich  in  1606,  built  his  college  there,  and  en- 
tered tho  institution  with  his  wife,  contenting 
himself  with  tho  same  allowance  of  food  and 
clothing  as  each  of  his  [len.sionerH.  At  bis 
death  ho  loft  proi»erty  for  tho  endowment  of 
20  almshouses,  lM.*sidos  legacies  to  his  wife  and 
relatives.   (See  Druwicii.) 

ALL-FOntS,  a  game  played  br  two  or  foor 
persons  with  an  entire  pack  of  cards.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  tho  four  chances  therein, 
for  each  of  which  a  point  is  scored;  these  are: 
high,  tlie  best  trump  out ;  low,  tho  lowest 
trump  out ;  jack,  the  knave  of  tnitnps ;  and  tho 
game,  the  majority  of  pips  reckoned  for  certain 
cards  held  by  the  rosiKitivo  playe^^  every  aco 
l)eing  counted  4,  king  3,  que«n  2,  knave  1,  and 
ten  10. 

ALLCAIEK,  J*kaiD,  a  Gemian  chess  player 
and  writer  on  the  game,  died  at  Prague  in  1826. 
For  some  years  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Austri- 
an  service.    He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Vien- 
na.   His  work  Anttfiming  trim  Sfhnf}i»itiel, 
wao  first  published  at  Vienna  in  179-'),  and  has 
since  pas.*ed  through  numerous  editions.  A 
peculiar  method  of  oj>ening  the  game  received 
from  him  the  name  of  the  Allgaier  gambit. 
ALL  HALLOWS.    Sec  Ar.i.  Sai.nts'  Day. 
ALLIBOKE,  8uii({  Autta,  LL.  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can author  and  bibliogra}iher,  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia, April  17,  1816.    After  s«mie  years  spent 
I  in  collecting  materials  for  the  purpose,  he  began 
in  1853  the  comixwition  of  "  A  Critical  Dic- 
I  tionary  of  Englisn  Literature  and  British  and 
American  Authors,  Living  and  IVvojuH-d,  from 
the  >jirliest  Accounts  to  tho  latter  half  of  tho 
Nineteenth  Century."    Tliis  work,  in  S  vols, 
royal  8von858.  18*70,  and  1871),  contains  no- 
tices of  46,490  authors  ami  40  cla.«.*ified  indexes 
I  of  aubjocts.    Dr.  Allibonc  is  also  the  author  of 
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•ODM  retigkma  coptroTemltl  enaja,  and  has 
oontribatod  articles  to  the  "  North  American 
B«vittir,"tli«  Evangelical  Quarterly  Review  " 
vtd  otiier  periodicals;  and  he  has  privately 
printed  and  circulated  a  namber  of  tracts. 

ILLlEBf  a  central  department  of  France,  part 
of  tlie  old  province  of  Boarbonnab,  boundea  by 
Nievre,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  Pay-da-d6me,  Creuse, 
und  Cher;  area,  2,822  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1872, 
800,813.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Al- 
liur,  which  flows  throngh  its  centre ;  the  Cher, 
like  the  AUier  a  southern  affluent  of  the  Loire, 
flows  through  the  western  part  of  the  depurt- 
nient,  and  the  Loire  waters  its  eastern  border. 
The  surface  is  uudulatiuj;,  and  the  soil  generally 
lertilu,  yielding  much  grain  und  wine.  Coal 
and  miiierals  of  various  kinds  abound;  and 
there  are  celebrated  mineral  sprinj^s.  The  de- 
partment is  divided  into  the  arroudiaaements 
of  Moulins,  La  Paliase,  Gauiat,  and  IfonfloooD. 
Capital,  Moulins. 

ILUtiATOR  cFr.  alligator.  It.  alligatore^ 
corrupted  tmm  the  6p.  W  loffarto,  the  lia- 
ard),  a  larjre  ramivorous,  arii|iIiil)ious  rep- 
tile, of  the  sauritm  family,  peculiur  to  Amer- 
ica. The  name  was  lir^t  given  to  this  ani- 
mal by  the  English  oolonists  of  the  aoathem 


AHigator. 

portion  of  what  are  now  the  United  States, 
out  has  been  gradually  extended  to  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  family,  called  caytnans,  crocodiles, 
jacare.H,  «kc.,  by  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 
Indiami  of  tlie  Houthern  continent.  The  alliga- 
tor was  formerly  believed  to  be  identical  with 
the  crocodile  of  the  old  world  ;  but  there  have 
subsequently  been  found  to  exist  distinctions 
which  indicate  generic  difierences.  The  ge- 
neric charact^'ristics  of  the  family  are  long  flat 
heads,  thick  necks  and  bodies,  proto<'ted  by 
regiilur  transverse  rows  of  long  {)lates  or 
shields,  elevate<l  in  the  centre  into  keel-shaped 
ridges,  and  disposed  on  the  back  of  the  neck 
into  snmps  of  different  forms  and  numbers, 
aoooraing  to  the  species.  The  montli  is  ex- 
treinely  large,  extending  consiiierably  behind 
the  eyes,  and  fhmished  in  each  jaw  with  a  mn- 
gle  row  of  conical  teeth,  all  of  ditterent  sizes, 
and  standing  far  apart  from  one  another.  The 
eyes  are  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
skull,  very  near  to  each  otlRP,  and  providetl 
with  three  eyeUds.  The  feet  have  Ave  toes 
hefin«b  long  and  aepanto;  Urar  behind,  more 


or  leas  perfectly  connected  by  membranes;  the 

interior  toes  only,  on  all  the  feet^  being  j>rovid- 
ed  with  claws.  The  tail  is  of  great  length, 
slender,  strongly  compressed  at  we  eades,  and 
surmounted  toward  its  origin  by  a  double  scries 
of  keel-.shaped  plates,  forming  two  upright  den- 
ticulated crests,  which,  gradually  converging 
toward  the  middle  of  the  tail,  there  unite  ami 
form  a  single  row  to  the  extremity.  The  tail 
is  the  animal's  eat  instrument  of  progression 
in  the  water,  and  its  great  weapon  of  deftooe 
when  Burpris<.'d  on  land.  Both  genera,  ollisn- 
tors  and  crocodiles,  hibernate,  taking  no  fcKnl 
during  the  winter  months ;  the  Nilotic  croco- 
diles, according  to  Pliny,  withdrawing  into 
caves  and  holes  in  the  banks,  while  the  alli- 
gators of  America  bury  themselves  in  the  niu<l 
of  stagnant  rivers.  The  principal  food  of 
both  alligators  anii  crocodiles  is  fish,  but  they 
watch  for  and  devour  land  animals  and  even 
men.  It  is  alleged  that  the  ninsky  tluid  secreted 
from  the  glands  of  the  throat  acts  as  a  sort  of 
bait,  and  attraela  the  fiah  on  which  they  prey. 
The  alligators,  according  to  Cuvicr,  have  the 
head  less  oblong  than  the  crocodiles.  Iti 
length  is  to  its  breadtii,  measured  at  the  ar- 
ticulation of  the  jaws,  as  three  to  two:  the 
teeth  are  unequal  in  length  and  size ;  tliere  are 
at  leaat  10,  sometimee  even  aa  manj  as  SS,  oa 
each  side  in  the  lower,  and  19  or  20  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  tront  teeth  of  the  under  Jaw 
pieroe  throogh  the  upper  at  a  oMidn  age;  and 
the  fourth  from  the  front,  which  are  the  largest 
of  all,  enter  into  corresponding  holes  of  the  up- 
per Jaw,  in  which  thej  are  concealed  when  me 
mouth  is  dosed.  Tlie  hind  legs  and  feet  are 
round,  and  neither  fringed  nor  pectinated  oa 
the  sidea ;  the  toes  are  not  completely  webbed, 
the  conneoting  metnl)rane  only  extending  to 
their  middle;  and  Anally,  Ute  poet-orbital  holes 
of  the  cranium,  so  oonapicnons  in  the  croco- 
diles, ore  very  minute  in  the  aUigat»>rs,  or  even 
entirelv  wanting.  Further  than  this,  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  alligators,  nnliice  the  croco- 
diles, are  rarely  if  e\ x-r  to  be  found  in  riinninif 
streams,  preferring  stagnant  ponds  and  the 
creeks  of  larf^  rivers,  in  which,  particnhu^ly  in 
Sonth  America,  they  may  be  seen  in  great 
numbers,  protruding  their  large  flat  heads 
through  the  leaves  of  the  nymphaea,  pontederia, 
and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  watching  lV>r 
tlieir  prey ;  or  sometimes  basking  in  the  aao, 
or  sleeping  on  the  banks.  They  rarely  come 
on  shore,  except  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day,  and  always  retire  to  the  wati-r  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  during  which  tl»ey  are  ex- 
tremely active  in  search  of  their  food.  They 
generally  lay  from  50  to  (>()  eggs  in  one  place, 
of  about  Uie  same  size  as  tliose  of  the  gooM, 
which  they  cover  up  with  sand,  and  leave  to 
be  hatched  by  the  lu  at  of  the  sun.  never,  how- 
ever, removing  to  any  great  distance.  When 
the  young  ones  come  forth,  they  are  five  or  ax 
inches  long,  and  are  innnodiat<.'ly  conducted  to 
the  water  by  the  female  alligator.  Seldom 
more  than  hdf  the  brood  kng  survive^  the  re- 
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Diiader  being  devoured  bj  the  male  alligators, 
imI  bj  varioos  nvenom  fldi«8 ;  while  mnlti- 

tndesare  destroyed  in  tho  ogjf  by  the  vultures. 
The  tUigators  never  leave  the  fresh  water, 
vhile  the  eroeodiles  freqnent  llie  montha  of  fhe 

large  river-*,  and  swim  out  into  the  open  sea, 
pMHOg  between  different  islands  at  oonsider- 
riite  mstaoeea.   80  perfBot  a  oharaoteriatie  is 

-  nf  (he  two  pcnera,  that  the  animal  of  tho 
^cA  India  islands,  which  swims  out  into  the 
«h  water,  la  diatincrdy  a  oroeodile,  varying  from 
1!!  tie  otiior  American  f;p<?cies,  an'l  exhibiting 
th«  Biodilications  which  belong  only  by  right 
todioseof  t^eold  world.— The  principal  species 
ar  I.  Tlie  alligator,  properly  so  called,  cro- 
<()dUut  lueiut  of  Cnvier,  alltgator  Mi$$m^»pi«n- 
rii  of  Gray,  inhabiting  waters  of  fhe  aonth- 
ern  states.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  14  or  15 
/eet;  its  head  is  one  seventh  of  the  entire 
lofth.  and  half  as  broad  at  the  articulation  of 

jaws  OS  it  is  long.  It  has  these  distinguish- 
iog  modifications  from  the  crocodiles :  The 
■wrt  is  flattened  on  its  upper  surface,  and 
slifflitly  turned  upward  at  tho  extremity ;  its 
sides  are  nearly  parallel,  and  tlie  nose  forms  a 
Wfular  parabolic  curve.  It  is  from  tliis  simi- 
larity to  the  head  of  a  pike  that  it  has  its  name 
/vi>«.  It  is  said  to  be  far  more  fierce  and 
voracious  than  the  South  American  species, 
^fteo  smzing  and  destroying  men  and  large 
Und  animals,  the  bo<lies  of  which  it  conceals 
nnder  tlie  banks  until  tliey  begin  to  putrefy, 
*hai  it  draws  them  asliore  and  devours  them ; 
for  its  teeth,  unfitted  for  mastication,  cannot 
eat  the  flesh  in  its  sound  state.  The  female  of 
this  species  is  ramarittbta  for  her  maternal  at- 
'•-ntion  to  her  young,  never  losing  sight  of  her 
rf>t  until  the  little  alligators  are  release<l  from 
tbe  shdL  Bartram,  the  American  naturalist, 
'  nd  trreat  numbers  of  these  reptiles  in  a 
uimeral  .spring  near  the  Mosquito  river,  Florida, 
ttoBgfa  the  water  at  its  exit  from  fhe  earth 
''■a*'  Dearly  at  the  boiling  point,  and  strongly 
'"jpre^'nated  with  copper  and  vitriol.  2.  The 
carrnan,  attigtU&r  palpebro$tu.  Thia  apeoiaa 
•  'li-tinirni^lu'd  by  its  bony  eyebrows,  which 
:  M.-ta  knobs  as  large  as  the  fists  of  a  man.  Its 
twi  are  afanoaf  entirely  free  from  connecting 
Tiiembranes,  and  itn  skull  has  no  po«=it-orbitaI 
ap^rtnres.  It  is  smaller  and  1^  fierce  than 
the  others  of  fta  genua ;  and  tiie  f^ale  takea 
Uf"  heed  to  her  eggs  when  they  are  once  de- 
posited. Ibis  is  the  alligator  of  Guiana  and 
Mian.  8.  The  alligator  of  Brazil,  allhjator 
friy*matu4,  a  variety  of  the  above  species,  dis- 
^i^aishable  from  it  bjr  a  long  ridge  between 
m  orMtB  nmning  toward  the  snout,  a  notch  in 
the  po^erior  margin  of  tho  skull,  and  a  peculiar 
Af^gement  of  the  cervical  plates.  4.  The 
jware,  aUigaioT  tUropt,  This  is  the  alligator 
'^f  all  tropical  America,  particularly  numerous 
inBrMiL  Its  head  b  more  elongated  than 
MMtef  tlieKorth  American  alligator,  the  sides 
fonvergin^  toward  the  snout  so  as  to  iimnn 
J^ly  an  laoecelee  triangle.  The  bones  of  the 
■oD  liava  a  roiif^  aoabrous  appearance,  as  if 


diseased;  and  the  orbits  of  the  eye  are  sur"- 
ronnded  by  prominent  rima  of  bone,  eouMoted 

by  a  ridge  between  the  orbits,  constituting  to- 
gether the  resemblance  of  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
whenoe  Ita  name.  It  growa  to  a  very  large 
size,  attaining  even  to  IR  feet,  it'*  length  being 
more  than  eight  times  that  of  the  head.  It 
never  attaoka  men,  or  even  dogs,  wheUier  on 
land  or  in  pa.ssing  rivers,  unless  in  tho  neighbor- 
hood of  its  nest ;  nor  does  it  then  prey  on  the 
earoaaaea,  freding  only  on  ilah  and  water  fowl. 
— The  bony  armor  of  all  the  species  is  their 
protection  against  all  enemies.  It  is  proof 
agunaf  tiie  rale  ball,  which  can  only  take  elfoet 
when  it  strikes  the  eye,  or  tbe  unarmed  ddn 
on  tbe  belly  and  aboat  tbe  insertion  of  fha  fim 
1^  The  constraetion  of  Hiia  armoTf  how- 
ever, prevent;?  them  from  turning  rapidly  when 
on  dry  land,  so  that  their  pursuit  is  easily 
avoided.  Their  flesh,  and  even  their  eggs,  al- 
though both  have  a  strong  musky  fiavor,  aro 
said  to  be  both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 
American  alligators  have  neither  their  allied 
protector  bird,  the  apor-winged  dotterel,  nor 
their  characteristic  enemy,  the  ichneumon, 
which  protect  or  assail  the  crocodile  of  the 
Nile.  The  hideous  aspect,  diqginting  habits^ 
abominable  smell,  and  odious  roar  of  these 
rei)tile3  have  rendered  tliem  ol»jects  of  undue 
apprehension.    (See  Crocodile.) 

ALLINGHAH,  Wtllisn,  a  Britisli  poet,  bom  at 
Ballyshannon  in  Ireland  about  1828.  His 
father,  a  banker  in  his  native  town,  gave  him 
a  good  e<lncation  in  Irish  schools ;  and  he  early 
showed  a  taste  for  literary  i>urf*uits,  contribut- 
ing to  varioas  periodicals.  In  1850  he  publish' 
ed  a  volume  of  poems,  wliieli  he  dedicated  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  long  appreciated  and 
encouraged  his  work.  In  1864  he  published 
"  Day  and  Night  Songs,"  of  which  an  enbirged 
edition,  illustrated  by  artists  of  note,  ai)peare<l 
the  nezf  year.  In  1864  he  published  a  poem 
in  twelve  chapters,  entitled  "Laurence  Bloom- 
field  in  Ireland; "  but  it  is  by  bis  short  lyrics 
fhaf  he  ia  beat  known.  He  haa  fbr  aome  yeara 
held  a  government  appointment  in  the  Enplisb 
coatoms  service,  ana  he  luis  also  been  since 
1864  in  receinf  of  a  Kferary  penrion.  He  haa 
edited  "The  Ballad  Book." 

ilXIX,  Pierre,  a  French  Protestant  divine, 
horn  in  Alen^on  in  1681,  died  in  London, 
March  .3,  1717.  While  pastor  of  a  reformed 
congregation  at  Charenton  he  assisted  Claude 
in  preparing  a  new  fVeneh  version  of  the  Bible, 
ana  acquired  some  celebrity  by  ;i  controversy 
with  Bossnet.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  he  took  refhge  in  England,  eatab- 
lished  a  French  congregation  in  conformity 
with  the  Anglican  chorch,  and  in  1690  was 
appointed  by  Bishop  Bnmet  treaaarer  of  Salis- 
bury cathe<lral.  He  made  several  atterap|B,in 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  to  cement 
a  more  perfect  anion  among  fhe  reformed 
churches.  Besides  a  niimln'r  of  theologicid 
and  critical  works  in  French  and  Latin,  he 
wrote  in  English  (of  wUdi  he  waa  an  excellent 
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mMtar)  **BeflectionB  upon  the  Books  of  Holy 
Scriptnre  "  (1688) ;  Remarka  on  the  Churches 
of  Piedmont"  (1690);  Remarks  on  the  An- 
oient  Churches  of  the  Albigenses"  (1692),  &c. 

ALLOAf  a  seaport  town  of  Clackmannanshire, 
Scotland,  80  m.  E.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh,  at  the 
head  of  the  frith  of  Forth ;  pop.  about  7,000. 
It  lia.«i  an  excollent  harbor,  and  a  dry  dock 
capable  of  containing  the  hu-gest  ship» ;  also  a 
spacioos  wet  dock  <q»«Ded  in  1668.  In  the 
t/)wn  jmd  its  vicinity  are  extensive  rollierieit, 
distilleries,  breworie**,  and  iron,  gloss,  brick,  and 
tile  works. 

ALLOBROGES,  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  terri- 
tory cuinprcheuded  parts  of  what  is  now  called 
Dauphiny  and  Savoy,  chiefly  between  fh«  IiAre 
and  the  Rhone.  Their  principal  town  was 
Vienna,  now  Viennc,  on  the  letl  bank  of  the 
Rh6ne.  They  were  brought  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Ilonii!  in  121  B.  C,  by  Fabius  Maximus, 
and  ever  after  remained  fiuthful  to  their  con- 
qnerora,  thongfa  at  times  diaoontented.  Thebr 
name  signified  "dwellers  on  mountains." 

ILLODIUJL  in  law,  a  landed  poBsession  freed 
flrom  tXL  feaoal  tenure  or  wnrioe.  Several  ex- 
pbrnations  have  been  given  of  the  etymology  of 
the  word,  but  they  are  all  only  more  or  leas  in- 
genioaa  eoi\)eotaree.  In  early  ages  the  aHodinm 
was  the  most  desirable  property.  In  process 
of  time  the  aiuirchj  cons^uuent  on  the  want 
of  a  sapreme  power  made  lae  imitml  proteo- 
tion  and  su[)port  of  lortl  and  vmmI  more  ex- 
pedient; and  in  England  all  land  passed  into 
ne  land,  the  king  being  suzerain  of  the  whole 
country.  The  tlie<jry  still  remains  in  slight 
services^  or  in  small  fee  farm  rents,  and  in  the 
escheat  to  the  sovereign  for  want  of  heirs. 
In  Frunze,  before  the  revolution  of  1789,  the 
actual  services  still  remained — not  nominal,  but 
real,  unequivocal,  and  in  some  cases  odious  bur- 
dens ;  serfdom,  indeed,  was  only  abolished  by 
an  express  decree  of  t!iL'  nssombly.  Xulle  terre 
tata  ieigneur  was  a  maxim  of  law,  and  the 
tyranny  and  monstrous  oppreasions  of  the  local 
seigneur  jTovt-d  that  it  was  no  dead  letter.  In 
Germany  iho  alhKlium  yet  remains  to  be  per- 
fected. The  system  of  man  eervioe  is  not  yet 
cxphxli'd,  such  !is  the  right  to  several  days' 
work  in  harvest  or  at  hunting  parties;  al- 
thoQ^  this  is  maeh  modified,  particularly  in 
Prussia,  of  late  years.  The  conversion  of  the 
feudal  soil  into  allodial  laud  is  effected  either 
by  means  of  an  annual  fee  rent,  or  ci  b  fine 
payable  at  once,  in  lieu  of  all  custoniury  scr- 
vioea.  Even  in  1595  the  lost  traces  of  bondage 
and  serfdom  in  England  were  not  oUiterated. 
A  patent  to  Sir  Henry  Lea  was  issued  by  the 
crown,  giving  him  power  as  commissioner  to 
enfranchise  a  Jimitea  nnmber  of  crown  viUeina, 
and  fii  seize  ull  the  re-t  (^f  tlio  estates  acquired 
by  piirties  in  villenage  to  his  own  use.  This 
monstrous  commlarion,  whioh  waa,  like  many 
other  similar  cnorniities,  a  means  of  enrich- 
ing a  needy  or  protligate  courtier  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  the  people,  could  not  baya  opetated 
except  in  the oaae of  orowaserft;  thedoetrine) 


ALLOTROPISK 

Xullum  teniptut  occnrrit  regi,  cMning  Into  sp* 
eration  against  the  unfortunate  landholders 
whose  title  was  barred  by  the  impurity  of  their 
blood.   In  the  caae  of  mlQeol^  villeiiege  bid 

become  obstdete. 

ALLOM,  TboflMS,  an  English  architect  and 
landscape  painter,  born  in  1804.  llii^  reputs* 
tion  rests  chiefly  on  his  published  works  illa«- 
tratiug  the  scenery,  architecture,  and  antiqui- 
ties of  England,  France,  and  the  East 
ALLOHAKEE.    See  Allamakee. 

j  ALLOPATHY,  a  word  created  by  homoeopa- 
thists  to  distinguish  other  (systems  of  medical 

;  practice  from  their  own.  IIa\'ing  adopted  the 
opinion  that  "like  cures  like"  (timilia  timi- 
libus  curantur)  as  the  ftmdamental  princi- 
ple of  his  doctrine,  Halinemann  jrave  to  lis 
own  system  the  name  of  homeeopathy,"  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  b[iouim^  like,  or  aindlsr,  tod 

'  ird^'of,  disease,  and  to  other  systems  the  name 
of  ''allopathy,"  from  dAAov,  other,  or  ditlereut, 
and  irMbf ,  dbeaae. 

ALLORI.  L  Alessandrs,  a  Florentine  pamtcr. 
bom  in  1535,  died  in  1607.  Ue  was  a  nephew 
and  pupil  of  Agnolo  Bronzfaio,  whose  name  is 

sonietiiiK!^  ^'iven  to  him.  Michel  Angelo  w&i 
his  chief  model,  and  he  is  reputed  one  of  the 
beat  artists  of  flie  aaatomlcaf  acbooL  He  a- 
celled  also  a.s  a  portrait  painter.  H.  Cristsfiut, 
also  called  BronzinO|  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
fai  1677,  died  in  1691.  He  pidnted  sevenl  im- 
portant works  for  the  Florentine  churches  and 
convents  and  the  pahioe  of  the  Hedid,  sad 
excelled  in  coloring  and  delica<7  of  ezecraoo. 
Ilia  best  known  work  is  "Judith  with  the 
Ilead  of  llolofemes,*'  in  the  Pitti  palace,  bnt 
his  St  Julian  m  tiie  same  gallery  is  esteaBMd 
superior  to  it.    Ilis  works  are  very  rare. 

ALLOTROPISM  (Gr.  a>:k6Tpo7zo^,  in  anotbir 
manner),  a  woi^  first  employed  by  Bendhtf 
to  denote  the  property  in  virtue  of  which  the 
same  element  can  have  different  chemical  chsT' 
I  actcrs.  There  exists  a  vast  series  of  phenom- 
ena, of  which  polymorphism  constitutes  tbo 
first  tcnu,  !illi>tro]>ism  the  intermediate,  and 
isomerism  the  extreme  term.  Sulphur,  which 
crystallizes  from  its  solntion  in  octahedraof 
the  fourth  system,  when  orystailizod  by  means 
of  fusion  forms  prisms  liaving  u  rliuuibic  base, 
of  the  fifth  system;  this  is  a  polyraorphoM 
body.    Phosphorus  Ijeiiig  heated  changes  it- 

t)roperties;  if  we  heat  it  still  further,  it  regain? 
ts  original  condition.  It  can  therefore  exist 
'  in  two  different  states,  but  it  is  always  pbf*- 
phorus.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of  allutropi^iii 
llie  fonniate  of  ethyl,  0«n«0«,  and  the  ac<tate 
of  methyl,  CiII.O»,  are  two  perfectly  distinct 
bodies,  although  they  have  the  same  quanti- 
tative comporition;  they  are  isomeric.  T  ' 
I  take  an  illustration  from  natural  hi>tory,  allo- 
tropism  only  makes  races,  isomerism  creat<ii 
ditanct  flpe<des.  laomeric  bodiee  reosife  dit* 
tinct names;  but  sulphur,  ^diosphorus,  oxyp^n, 
carbon,  &c,  in  their  modihed  form&  that  is,  in 
their  allotioj^  eonditioiM,  ere  ftill  lolplMa; 
pbo^honu^  and  ooqrgeD.  Qrii^iMUytiiewon 
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allotropism  wa.s  only  applied  to  elements ;  later 
it  WM  alao  ^plied  to  oompoonds.  Tartaric 
•eid  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
Ggbt  to  the  righL  tartaric  acid  which  turns  it 
t»  Ae  Mt,  encl  tost  whidh  doee  not  deviate  it 
»t  all.  are  considered  by  some  chemists  to  ]>e 
tiie  tame  compound  in  several  allotropic  states^. 
(See  bomnmnr.) 

ALLOrEZ,  Claide  Jean,  one  of  the  earliest  Jes- 
uit explorers  of  the  northwest,  born  in  France 
in  Itao,  died  in  1690.  He  went  to  Qnebeo  in 
1(58,  and,  after  mme  years'  training  in  the  Al- 
(Banfoin  miasionson  the  6t.  Lawrence,  founded 
tbe  BiMioD  of  the  Holj  Ghost  at  Obeflonnegon 
(U  Lake  Sujjerior  in  1G85,  collected  uuta  as  to 
Ute  ilimaappi,  explored  (ireen  ba^  where  he 
fanded  the  mlnkiii  of  St  Frands  Xavier,  and 
blfiRd  among  the  Foxes,  Mascoutins,  Miamis, 
and  lUinoia.  In  1676  he  permanently  estab- 
fidied  at  Kaskaakia  in  Illinois  the  minion  begun 
br  Marquette;  but  in  1079  he  retired  on  the 
ipproach  of  La  Salle,  who  was  bitterlr  <^poeed 
to  the  Jesuits.  His  latest  field  of  labor  was 
sffiong  tlie  Miamis  on  St.  Joseph's  river,  where 
iu;  died.  His  contributions  to  the  Jesuit  Jiela- 
tim  are  among  the  most  valuable  records  as 
to  the  ideas  ana  maimen  of  the  Indiana  at  the 
tim»». 

ILLOY  (Fr.  aloi,  htandurd  ol'  coin,  from  d  la 
Hteoordin^  to  law),  a  compound  of  two  or 
more  metals  fused  together.  When  one  of  the 
DicUls  is  mercury,  the  cora[>ound  is  called  an 
•msl^am.  (See  Amalgam.)  By  the  alchemists 
m<tii!>»  were  calltMl  "noble"  and  'M)ase,"  and 
«iitD  one  of  the  latter  was  brought  into  com- 
biaitioo  with  one  of  the  former,  the  nobility 
"fthi-<was  said  to  be  '•allayed  "'  or  "alloyed," 
mi  a^^yera  at  the  present  day  still  use  the 
tem  ia  this  aenac  ifoit  alloys  are  mixtures 
of  no  exact  proportions;  the  metals  dissolve  in 
ooe  another  indednitely,  as  sulphuric  acid 
nitcs  with  water.  Borne,  however,  afvpear  to 

be  combinations  in  equivalent  proportions,  and 
crt'  these  there  are  found  examples  in  nature,  as 
tfaeaatiTe  gold,  wbioh  oooars  eomlnned  with 
s'lver — i,  5,  (•».  or  12  atoin^^  f>f  ^r<»ld  to  one  of 
<>ilver,  but  never  a  fractiuuai  part  of  an  atom  of 
foM.  The  tendenoy  of  some  alloys  to  take 
rrr^talline  fonns  also  indicates  definite  com- 
i«u>sti(iD8.  This  is  verified  by  cooling  a  melted 
■nrtore  dowly,  and  when  partially  aolidifled 
ponrinff  off  the  liquid  remnant,  wben  crystals 
we  left  which  are  alwiwa  combinations  in  the 
praportioo  of  the  atonno  weights  of  the  met- 
for  instanco,  in  the  mixtures  of  copper  and 
(broiue),  copper  and  zinc  (brass),  copper 
ttdaMrel  (German  silver),  or  copper  and  alu- 
minum (aluminum  bronze),  the  proportions  of 
the  crystals  are  found  to  be  either  m  the  ratio 
of  the  nmnbers  64,  118,  65,  59,  27,  which  are 
th«  riispective  atomic  weigbta  of  copper,  tin, 
oac,  nickel,  and  aluminum,  or  of  a  multiple 
th«  one  of  the  other.  The  metals  of  many 
alloy*  are  with  difficulty  bron^t  into  com- 
biaatioa,  and  even  t<  nd  to  separate  frt>ni 
Mch  other  wiulu  in  llio  melted  btate,  and  iu 


I  some  itLstances  form  layers  which  contain  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  the  metals. — The  changes 
in  the  physical  properties  of  metals  effected  by 
their  combinations  are  of  great  variety,  and 
cannot  before  experiment  be  at  all  anticipated. 
Even  sli^'lit  variations  in  the  proportions  of 
tlie  metals  involve  great  changes  in  the  prod- 
net  of  their  anion.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
alloy  may  be  j/rt  ater  or  less  than  the  mean  of 
that  of  the  component  parts.  Iu  Uie  alloy  of 
gold  and  tin  it  is  greater;  also  of  ^ver  with 
zinc,  leuJ,  tin,  bisnuith,  or  antimony;  copper 
with  zinc ;  lead  with  palladium ;  bismuth  with 
antimony;  lead  with  biamnth;  and  sine  with 
antimony.  Tlie  sjieeific  gravity  is  less  in  the 
alloy  of  gold  with  silver,  lead,  iron,  oopper, 
nickel,  or  iridinm ;  also  of  iron  with  bismnth, 
zinc,  antimony,  or  lead  ;  tin  with  lead  ;  zinc 
with  palladium  or  antimony;  and  zinc  with 
aniimoiiy.  The  alloy  of  rilver  and  copper  aa 
used  in  coins  is  uNo  of  Itjiis  specific  gravity 
when  cast;  but  Kanmiarsch  found  that  by 
rolling  and  coining  it  is  so  far  compressed  that 
the  specific  gravity  is  the  same  as  the  mean 
obtained  by  calculation.  Alloys  are  alwaja 
more  fusible  than  the  metal  most  difficult  to 
melt  that  enters  into  their  combination,  and  gen- 
erally more  so  than  the  most  easily  melted  one. 
The  fusible  nietul  discovered  by  8ir  Isaac  New- 
ton melts  at  differoittanperatures  between  198° 
and  210"  F.  It  is  compose<l  of  bismuth  5  or  8 
i  parts,  lead  2  or  5  parts,  and  tin  :}  jjarts.  These 
I  metals  melt,  the  first  at  a  temperature  of  476°, 
the  second  at  about  600'',  and  tlie  last  at  442°. 
1  Tlie  addition  of  one  part  of  mercury  lowers 
j  the  melting  point  of  this  alloytolG?^  Wood'a 
fusible  alloy,  discovered  in  more  recent  times, 
consists  of  2  parts  cadmium,  2  tin,  1  lead,  and 
3  bismuth  :  it  melts  at  the  low  temperatore  of 
150"  F.  The  alloy  fusible  at  the  lowest  tem- 
perature is  that  of  sodium  and  potassium; 
the  first  melta  at  194*,  the  second  at  128% 

I  while  tlie  ullov  riu  lt-^  at  80°  iiml  i-  thus  liquid 
at  the  coumiou  summer  temperature.  Alloys 
oondnot  heat  and  eleotiioity  less  perfectiy 
than  tlieir  pure  metals;  they  are  also  gen- 
erally more  brittle.  But  their  power  of 
eoheaton  is  nsoally  greater  than  that  of  either 
of  the  metals,  the  all»)y  resistiii::  more  strongly 
the  force  applied  to  draw  a  bar  apart  t  lian  does 
atHU"  of  ^ther  one  of  the  metds  oomiiosing  it. 
The  color  wbich  the  alloy  will  take  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  any  of  its  other  properties.  A  large 
addition  of  rino  will  not  mase  its  alloy  with 
copper  whiter,  but  will  give  it  the  rich  pinch- 
beck hue.  Tin  makes  copper  more  pale,  hut 
especially  nickel,  the  addition  of  one  eighth 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  it  almost 
white.  Aluminum  acts  in  a  similar  way, 
while  silver  possesses  tlie  power  of  destroying 
the  red  color  of  the  copper  in  so  hiph  a  <lefrree, 
that  it  may  be  larpcly  alloyed  witli  it  without 
materially  impairing  its  whiteness.  Alloys 
composed  of  metals  of  different  degrees  of 
fdsibility  may  sometimes  be  separated  into 

1  their  distinct  metals  by  heating  to  tlic  melt- 
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ing  teroperfttnre  of  one  of  them.   An  alloy 

of  tin  and  coppor  mny  be  thus  treated,  the 
tin  melting  at  442°,  and  the  copper  at  1,996°. 
This  **sw6atiiig  process,**  otXmi  liqaation,  is 
used  to  separato  silver  ft'om  copper.  Lead  is 
first  melted  in  with  the  other  metiUs,  and  when 
sweated  oat  it  takos  the  silver  along  with  It. 
Tliis  alloy  is  then  wimratod  hy  another  jirofes^, 
depending  on  the  easy  oxidation  of  the  lead. 
An  interesting  properly  of  the  metals,  which 
nmy  fsoern  aoraewliat  opposed  to  tlic  one  just  de- 
scribed, is  the  tendency  of  one,  when  melting, 
however  ftarihle  it  may  be,  to  cause  any  other 
in  contact  witli  it.  however  infusible,  to  dis- 
solve in  the  melted  metal;  its  sortacea  are 
washed  away,  till  nothing  solid  Is  left  Plft> 
tinnni,  which  is  anion^  the  most  difficult  met- 
als to  melt,  is  very  susceptible  of  ii\jary 
from  this  eanse.  The  costly  crnoible  and 
other  vessels  of  the  chemist  may  be  ruined  in 
an  ongoarded  moment  by  contact  with  other 
metals  highly  heated.  On  this  prf>perty  is 
based  the  principle  of  soldering  two  pieces  of 
metal  by  means  of  a  third.  Their  surfaces 
are  fixed  together  by  interposing  an  alloy 
which  is  more  fusible  than  either  of  the  metals 
to  be  joined ;  and  this  must  also  consist  of  metiUs 
which  arc  disposed  to  unite  and  form  a  new 
alloy  with  tliein.  Piece-^  ct"  ^'old  are  soldered 
together  with  an  alloy  of  gold  with  silver  or 
with  copper;  articles  of  silver  with  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  copper ;  of  copper,  with  an  alloy  called 
bard  solder,  wbiob  is  brass  containing  a  largo 
proportion  of  zinc.  Another  iutere.sting  prop- 
erty of  alloys  is  the  ditierent  effects  proooced 
by  the  order  in  which  their  comjmnent  parts 
hare  been  mixed,  the  proportions  continuing 
the  same.  Ten  parts  or  antimony  added  to  90 
of  tin  and  lo  of  cojijmt,  make  a  compound  of 
.  very  diti'erent  physical  properties  from  that 
prodnced  by  adding  90  parts  of  tin  to  10  of 
coy>per  and  10  of  antiim  ny.  This  aj>i>ears  to 
be  analogoas  to  what  we  witness  iu  vegetable 
chemistry,  as  in  the  identity  of  composition  in 
starch  and  sn<rar. — Tlie  alloys  .ilready  in  use 
are  very  numerous,  and  new  valuable  combina- 
tions are  eontinnally  discovered.  Those  alone 
of  copper  with  zinc  f<<rm  a  long  list,  in  which 
we  find  the  names  of  many  very  useful  com- 
pounds, some  of  tiiem  known  from  the  time  of 
Tubal  Cain.  Pewter  bas  long  been  a  useful, 
Uiough  a  very  homely  alloy.  It  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent comliinations  of  lead  and  tin,  sometimes 
with  odditicns  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  cop- 

Ser,  and  in  this  case  is  known  in  trade  under 
ifferent  finolftil  names,  as  britannio,  &«.  Ger- 
man silver,  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
usually  zinc,  has  in  part  displaced  it,  and  is 
likely  to  be  itself  displaced  by  some  improved 
combinations.  Muntz's  yellow  metal  is  an  alloy 
of  60  parts  of  copper  to  40  of  zinc.  These  pro- 
portions may  bo  slightly  varied,  but  they  are 
the  ones  specially  recommended  in  the  patent, 
as  producing  a  composition  more  easily  rolled 
into  sheets  while  hot  It  is  used  for  sheathing 
the  bottoms  of  diips.  In  importtnce,  no  aUoyB 


o«n  rank  higfasr  than  those  of  which  priaftenP 

types  are  made,  and  no  known  metal  po«scs-?« 
the  properties  essential  to  them.    They  cuosist 
of  lead  and  antimony,  In  proportions  vaiTiBg  I 
with  the  kind  of  types.    For  very  fine  typt*  ' 
tin  is  added,  to  increa.se  the  fusibility  and  I 
conseqnentiy  to  make  tlie  metal  flow  better,  w  I 
as  to  fill  the  finest  details  of  the  mould.  Many 
t>'pe  founders  introduce  altM)  some  cupper, 
mit  alloying  it  with  the  antimony;  tbij!  in-  \ 
creases  the  durability  of  the  type  considertblv. 
The  noble  metals,  gold  and  silv  er,  are  too  soft  to 
1>e  used  in  apnrestate.   They  are  alloyed  widi  I 
copper  to  give  them  hardness  and  ir-'ld  al*<> 
witli  silver.   The  standard  silver  oi  C!  reat  Bht- 

I  ain  consists  of  silver  11*10,  and  copper  0*90.  , 
The  French  silver  i)late  contains  y-.'i  parts  of 

I  silver  and  0-5  copper;  trmketa,  8  parts  of  al-  . 
ver  to  9  of  copper.   In  the  United  states  these  | 
alloys  are  made  as  rich  or  as  poor  as  the  indi- 
vidual manufacturer  judges  best  for  bis  inter- 
est His  repntation  is  the  only  guarantee  tiist  t 
his  work  is  what  it  is  sold  for.    There  i*  no  ' 
test  but  actual  analysisi,  and  this  is  not  appli-  j 
cable  to  the  ancles  without  destroying  psrt  j 
of  them.    Specific  gra^nty  may  be  employed  to 
some  extent,  but  as  the  idloy  often  has  a  some- 
what different  density  from  that  of  the  mem  | 
of  its  metals,  the  calculation  gives  an  approxi- 
mation more  or  less  correct  according  to  ci^  | 
cumstancea.    The  following  rule  given  by  Dr. 
Van  der  Weyde  may  be  used  to  find  the  ^jk?- 
cific  gravity  of  nn  alloy  made  of  any  number 
of  metals,  mi.xed  in   whatever  proportion: 
"Find  the  relative  volume  of  eacii  metal  by  I 
dividing  its  weiirbt  by  its  specific  gravity;  the 
sum  of  ail  the  wei^'hts  di\ided  by  the  sum  of 
the  volumes  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
alloy." — An  alloy  which  closely  rcseniblcs  jrold 
in  color,  specific  gravity,  and  ductility,  is  madf 

I  of  16  parts  of  pletinnm,  7  partvof  copper,  isd 
1  of  zinc.    These  are  put  into  a  oniciblo,  cot- 

j  ered  with  charcoal  powder,  ami  melted.  It? 
cost  is  scarcely  one  lonrth  of  that  of  gold. 

I  The  so-called  oroide  gold  is  a  very  ba-^e  alloy, 
only  resembling  ^dd  in  color  if  kept  clean,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  having  scarce- 
ly half  its  specific  gravity.    It  is  said  to  be 

I  made  by  melting  copper  100  parts,  tin  IT, 

I  magn  enia  6,  carbonate  of  potash  9  or  salt  of 
antimony  H  fi,  and  quicklime  1  ■<».  TTio  latest  im- 
provement is  the  so-called  stcrrometai,  invented 
by  Rosthom  in  Vienna;  it  is  made  by  melting 

'  fioo  lbs.  copper  with  2  lbs.  csi^t  iron;  when 

j  fluid  there  is  added  86  lbs.  zinc  and  4  oz.  \>ons. 
It  is  asserted  that  it  is  8,000  lbs.  stronger  per 

I  square  inch  than  the  best  wrought  iron.  Ab 
ezander  Birobholz  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  pat- 
ented the  HDne  alloy,  and  erected  a  fiMtorr 
in  Providence,  R.  I. — .\mong  interesting  ap- 
plications of  alloys  we  must  mention  the  plati"^ 
of  easily  i\isib1e  metals  with  which  slesm 
boilers  are  sometimes  pro\ided,  offering  !in 
additional  safety  besides  the  safety  valT&  ft> 
thev  will  melt  at  a  temperature  eoCTespcntog 
with  too  hl^  a  pressure.  Another  q>plioatka 
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is  foonded  on  the  fact  that  alloys  are  much 
more  imperfect  oondnetors  of  electricity  than 

the  separate  inutals,  from  otroriiifj:  more  re- 
sistance. Small  coib  of  wire  are  made  of  an 
aDoT  similar  to  German  silver^  in  which  the 
resistance  is*  equal  to  many  miles  of  telegraph 
vire;  they  are  used  in  connection  with  volta- 
metwf  to  measure  the  strength  of  batteries, 
and  to  detect  inqperfections  or  breaks  in  tele- 
graph wires. 

ALL  SII.VIS^  BAT,  or  Bakta  de  Todes  SaatM,  in 
the  province  of  liahiiv.  Brazil,  one  of  the  larjr- 
est  and  tinest  natural  harbors  in  the  world.  It 
is  37  m.  long  and  27  wide,  and  its  surface  is 
dotted  with  islands.  The  town  of  fiaUA  lies 
Ofi  the  E.  side  of  the  bay. 

ALL  SAIXTS'  DAY,  a  Icstival  in  honor  of  all 
the  aniL'els  and  saint*  of  heaven,  observed  in 
the  Koman  Catholic  church  on  Nov.  1,  and 
als)  iu  the  Protes^tant  Episcopal  and  Lutheran 
churches.  In  the  eatitern  churches  the  same 
festival  has  been  observed  since  the  4th  cen- 
tury. In  the  West,  it  was  instituted  by  Pope 
Booifeoe  IV.  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  7th  cen- 
t'lrr,  on  tlie  occasion  of  dedicatin-,'  the  Pan- 
tiieou,  a  temple  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  25 
B.  C,  in  honor  of  Jupiter  the  Avenger  and  all 
the  go-Is,  to  tlie  worship  of  the  true  (Jod,  nmU'r 
tlie  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the 
aiiiti.  The  feast  became  general  in  the  9th 
ttatarj.    It  is  also  called  All  Hallows. 

ILL  flOULS,  the  day  alter  All  Saints,  set 
■part  by  the  Catholic  choroh  for  the  commem- 
oration of  all  the  faithful  tlep:irte<l,  for  whom 
tb«  mass  of  re<juiem  is  said,  and  the  othce  of 
the  dead  recited.  In  Germany,  the  people, 
l-»t!i  Catholic  and  Protestant,  visit  the  grave- 
jards  on  this  day,  and  strew  tlowers  on  the 
graves  of  their  fKends. 

ALLSPICE,  or  Jamalra  P«ppfr,  the  immature 
berry  of  the  Eugenia  jj  'nuenta^  so  named  from 


iii  being  supposed  to  combine  the  davor  of  sev- 
«al  other  tmoee,  such  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
nntrnP^.  The  allspice,  pimento,  or  hayberry 
iTct)  itt  a  native  of  South  America  and  the 
▼OL.  i.->8S  • 


I  West  India  islands^  eepeciallr  Jamaica.  The 
tree  is  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  often 

upward  of  25  or  .'iO  foot  in  height;  the  leaves 
inoliuiug  to  oval,  covering  the  numerous 
branches  with  a  luxuriant  eveiigreen  foliage: 

the  rtowers  8m;ill  and  without  show,  succeeded 
by  spherical  berries  with  a  persistent  calyx, 
and  a  fragrant  aromatic  odor.  When  they  are 
aaite  ripe,  they  are  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and 
nlled  with  a  sweet  pulp.  In  many  parts  of 
Jamaica  the  allspice  tree  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance without  cultivation,  but  it  is  not  easily 
propagated  by  artificial  means.  The  commer- 
cial value  of  the  fruit  makes  it  an  object  of 
great  interest  with  the  planters,  and  no  crop  . 
receives  a  larger  share  of  attention.  The  fa- 
vorite f^ituation  for  a  pimento  walk,  or  planta- 
tion, in  among  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  the 
i-l:iinl.  A  spot  is  Helected  in  the  vicinity  of 
another  plantation,  or  in  a  locality  favorable 
to  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  trees;  this 
is  stripiK'd  of  all  otlier  woo<l,  and  t!io  young 
pimento  plants  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance, either  from  seeds  previously  existing  in 
the  soil,  or  whi«  h  have  been  deposited  by 
I  birds,  who  feed  upon  the  berries  with  great 
I  aviffi^.  It  is  add  that  a  dng^e  tree  has  been 
known  to  ])roduce  150  lbs.  of  the  raw  fruit,  or 
lOU  lbs.  of  the  dried  spice.  The  crop,  however, 
is  uncertain,  and  abundant  only  once  in  five 
years.  The  berries  require  care  in  ;r:itliering 
as  well  as  drying.  They  most  be  picked  when 
they  have  attained  fUl  growth,  but  before  they 
het,'in  to  ripen,  find  carefully  dried.  When  the 
I  seeds  ore  allowed  to  ripen  fully,  they  lose  that 
aromatio  warmth  for  which  they  are  esteemed 
as  a  spice,  and  accpiire  a  ta^sto  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  Juniper  berries,  which  readers  them 
agreeable  rood  for  birds,  the  most  industrious 
'  j)l:inters  of  these  trees.  The  leaves  and  tho 
bark  participate  in  the  warm  aromatic  proper- 
ties of  the  berries. 

ALliiTON,  WashingteB,  an  American  painter, 
bom  at  Woccaraaw,  8.  C,  Nov.  6,  1779,  died 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  9,  1843.    From  con- 
siderations of  health  he  w'as  removed  in  Ida 
early  boyhood  to  Newport,  II.  1.,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Harvard  college,  whero 
he  graduated  in  1800.    Having  developed  a 
decided  inclination  for  painting,  he  went  in  1801 
to  London  an«l  het-amo  a  student  of  the  royal 
academy,  then  under  the  prewdency  of  his 
countryman  Henjaniin  "West,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  many  uset'id  hints  in  tlie  jintsecu- 
tion  of  his  art.  A  three  years'  course  of  study 
in  London  was  succeeded  by*a  k  ntrthened  so- 
journ in  Home,  where  he  familiarized  himself 
with  the  works  of  the  old  roasters,  and  gained 
!  ft  reputation  as  a  col«>rist.    During  a  brief  visit 
1  to  America  in  1809  ho  married  a  sister  of  Dr. 
WiUiam  Ellery  Ghanning,  and  retuminf  soon 
after  to  London  entered  upon  his  career  as  an 
artist    Within  the  next  few  years  he  produced 
I  a  number  of  works  of  great  merit,  founded  for 
'  tilt'  most  part  on  suhjcct-j  taken  from  sacred 
1  history.    Two  of  these,  "  The  Dead  Man  Re- 
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vived  by  toHcliiHR  the  Bones  of  Elyah,"  iind 
'*  Uriel  in  llie  Sun,"  <lisi>lii_vin>;  linjli  iiimiriiia- 
tive  piiwer  iiri'l  a  rare  mastery  of  iM>l<»r  and 
cliiarusi'uro,  nlita'moil  for  the  artist  viiliiahli.- 
prizes  friiiM  fhf  Hritish  itistitiitioii,  and  all  of 
tliejii  fuiitid  rvaily  luirrhaserM.  !!»•  n-turned  t<> 
Ameriiu  in  tVvhU'  healtii  in  I^IS,  and  diiriiiir 
the  n-tiiaincK-r  of  hi*  life  renidi'^l  |iritn'ipally  iti 
iVtsion  and  ('ftinhridjre.  Wis  >iiil)s<'<nii'iii  oari'er 
wa*  without  tlie  iTicj-ntiw  to  cxertiim  whivh 
he  had  ('Xperienoed  in  Kii^laml.  Hisenuntry- 
rnen  ref<i>vett-il  hitn  for  the  rrpiitalion  ho  had 
ac<inirod  ahmad,  hut  \v«  re  m  areely  nhle  to  ap- 
preeiate  liis  fjWentji.  Rt-movi-d  fr<ttii  the  oon- 
(leiiial  atnios|there  of  tiic  jrnjit  art  (•apitjd'*  of 
the  old  worhl,  he  worked  listlessly  imi)  ir- 
resiilarly,  and  pro<lii<-ed  no  finished  perforni- 
nnie  of  itiip<trtanee  ooitiiiarahlo  in  merit  with 
hiH  larliiT  iiiettiren.  Ourinp  the  last  25  years 
of  his  lite  no  weiijiied  himsi-lf  from  time  to 
time  on  a  composition  of  jjreat  .si/e  represent- 
injf  "  Helsha/.zar's  Feast,"  which  he  inten<le<l 
should  he  his  iiiast«-riiiece.  But  freipient  at- 
tacks of  illness,  an  ovvr-fii.stidiousiK>^H  of  tuste, 
and  an  ideal  whicli  liocanie  more  exulted  and 
exact iuj;  as  he  advatK-ed  in  years,  seriously 
marred  the  profires^s  of  the  work,  juni  it  re- 
tnaim-d  at  the  close  of  his  lifo  an  untit)ishc<l 
hut  splendid  specimen  of  iiin  jrenius.  It  in  now 
the  proj)crty  of  the  Hostou  Athenivum.  All- 
ston's  w  orks  are  not  niunenms.  eonsidcrinf;  the 
extent  of  liis  career,  hut  hear  tlie  im]>rint  of 
on  oriirinal  at«l  artistic  min<l,  Tln>  he.st  nrc 
foiinileil  on  Scriptural  snhjeets.  He  also  painted 
landsi'apes  and  sea  pie<'es  of  p-eat  exi'i-llence, 
and  in  i<lcal  portraits  comhined  an  almost  nn- 
rivalli'd  purity  of  tlesh  tint-*  with  dujith  and 
poWcr  of  I'XpresMoii,  Had  he  p4>sM.'ssed  the 
moral  couni^e  and  the  physical  nhility  to  em- 
hiMly  on  llie  enn\ii.s  his  own  conceptions,  he 
Would  ha\e  prtived  one  of  the  most  prolilic 
and  inutu-inatixc  artists  of  the  a;re.  No  Amer- 
ican [laiatcr  has  yet  approai-lieil  him  in  tlie  de- 
lineation of  sacred  history.  Allston  was  a  man 
of  line  literary  taster  and  conversed  with  ease 
nml  4'lo<|Uen<-e  on  art  ami  nietaphysics.  lie 
]iul>lislied  a  voliuue  <if  jxk'Uis  and  a  novel, 
"Moiialdi,"  ill  list  rat  it»>:  Italtan  lite. 

ALLI  Vim  (Lat.,  t'rum  it/hurr,  to  w;ish  njion 
or  ftpainsti,  the  de|M>sits  of  sand,  travel,  marl, 
A:e.,  hrouffht  down  hy  running  ntreauis  of  the 
prcM-nt  ireoloirical  period,  other  recent  ac- 
cuiiiulatiotis  als4).  as  1li()'ie  of  peat  and  of  the 
liills  of  sati<l  hltiwn  to;:elher  hy  the  wind,  are 
otK-n  called  alluvial.  They  all  hc-hinjr  to  Lvell's 
uppermost  UTiiup,  the  post-tertinry,  and  are 
characterized  hy  eontainini?  human  relics  an<l 
renminH.  Tin'  >ame  ;,'roup  coiiipri'4-s  the  c;d- 
rart-ourf  r'ick>-  of  n'<'eni  oripn  wiiich  iH'cur  on 
tlio  eoa>t  of  f;nadeloU]>e.  an<l  cnniain  human 
skeleton*  itahedded  in  stilid  limestone,  anil 
also  the  coral  n-et's  which  ari'  in  pro<-e>s  of 
formation  in  tropic.-d  seas,  s].readiii;r  out  in  <  al- 
careous  strata  hnnilreils  of  tniles  in  extent. 
Tlie*c  are  not  iisaally  ini'luded  in  the  term  al- 
luvium :  and  vet  it  i>  Hot  ejisv  lo<lr;iw  aline 


that  shall  cxclnde  any  formatioiu  of  nctst 
origin  ;  for  the  wash  of  rivers,  a«  it  Kttlet  ii 
the  hayt)  at  their  mouthss  oft«D  fiDdii  somect- 
metitinK  matter  that  soon  bindfl  it  intofdi] 
rock,  and  in  this  hard  rock  are  CDtotDl>edasf» 
nils  works  of  art  or  reniaioa  of  mim.  Tli» 
the  tenii  alluviimi  baa  no  precise  stgnificttiiiiL 
The  ^reat  deposits  of  alluvium  acciunalstt » 
sli)wly  and  sihutly,  that  we  little  »|)pr<ciiJt 
the  immen^ie  chaofres  made  by  miming  vitcr 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  ret  in  the  ibccl 
peri<Ml  from  the  time  to  which  oar  recordja- 
tend  hftt  k.  we  find  that  the  sediments  of  »(<» 
small  Italian  rivers  have  carried  outtbtcojt 
line  into  the  jn>lf  of  Venice  from  2  to  20  miLe*; 
and  that  the  ancient  port  of  Adria,  vhirLin 
the  time  of  Aii^rnstiis  gave  its  name  to  the  gcll 
>H  now  an  inland  town,  15  miles  from  ik 
shore.   Aceonling  to  Herodotus,  the  inddit 
prie-ts  of  Egyi't  regarded  their  country ss  "Ik* 
[.nt^  of  the  Nile."   From  the  grwit  pynuniij 
(Iciwn  to  the  tna  all  U  made  land.  Tbe^ra: 
rivern  of  the  world,  as  the  JlisaisLsippi,  AmiK*. 
Cum^es,  and  Orinoco,  are  producing  effect*  to 
greater  than  those  of  the  Nile  ;  but  oarot>Kf- 
vations  of  these  extend  hut  a  few  (^ale^itia^ 
hack,  and  we  lack  sufficient  data  for  cAlcoltf'Si: 
very  exactly  the  rate  of  increase  of  tlteirdeitis- 
With  tite  Mississippi,  however,  tliis  his  Ixa 
attemj>ted  hy  Mr.  Forshey,  an  eminent eD^»«f- 
from  ohserx  ations  extending  through  80  v««y 
Adojainp  the  estimate  of  Dr.  KidJell  »>f  N't* 
Orleans,  that  tlio  weight  of  sediment  i^rr'a*' 
that  of  the  water,  or  j,*,^  of  its  volume,  i»! 
allowing  the  Miiantity  of  water  brought  di)»» 
j>er  i<cond  to  lie  447,199  cubic  feet,  Uiewhofc 
amount  id'  M!<limentary  matter  annnall.T  sAW 
to  the  delta  and  carried  into  the  gulf  is 
to  4,083,:]rt3,;3a3  cnbicfeet,  enough  to  cover  IH 
S'piure  miles  one  fool  deep.  And  vet  at  tii»nlc 
tor  the  river  to  have  built  up  the  grwt  ten- 
inulations  of  alluvium  which  make  it*  deit*. 
WvKild  have  re^jttired  01,000  years;  andbi^hff 
up  there  are  tlie  accumulations  at  thisnb^"' 
Some  30,0(10  years  more.    Thus  long  »t 
it  is  probable,  the  great  rivers  have  fle««d  * 
they  now  How ;  and  during  this  latest 
few  ehan;xes  have  occurred  in  the  lower  fi^" 
of  animal  life;  for  in  the  strata  next  oWer 
than  these  allunal  deposits,  the  land  amlriw 
shells  are  all  of  the  same  species  with  thi>« 
now  living  in  the  same  region.  Sabe*<jiK'' 
investigations  by  Capt.  ilumphroys  and  Li^'S- 
.\bbot  (1858)  have  given  results  which  will  '< 
<leseribeil  under  Mississippi  Rivkk. — ^Th«  itll* 
of  the  tiange*  and  Uramapootra  is  far  nW 
extensive  than  that  of  the  MiasissippL  It 
a  wilderness  filled  with  a  labyrinth  of  river8»»j 
creeks,  iut'ested  with  tigers  and  crocodile*,  w- 
larL'er  than  the  principality  of  Wale*.  Thent- 
ers  [loiu-  down  their  turbid  waters  charged 
seiliment,  and  abotmding  with  the  ruins  oftiw- 
mal  and  vegetable  life.    These  are  swept  in!'' 
the  bay  of  iiengal,  the  waters  of  which  et 
discolored  by  the  fine  mud  nearly  100  tmie' 
from  its  mouth,  while  the  heavier  nuKfiv 
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saMda  near  the  shores  and  build  op  the  alln-  | 
I  fiilatrata.  Near  Calcutta,  it  was  ascertained 
'  CO  boring  for  water  that  these  strata  continue 

brIoT  the  surface  to  the  depth  reached^  which 

«.v<  481  feet    They  were  nufmations  of  beds 
"f  (lay  ftDtl  of  marl,  with  others  of  decayed 
Miretable  matter  like  peat,  which  last  no  doubt 
)  »1  at  times  formed  tht-  snrfjict*.  until  submerfred 
Ij  subfitdence,  and  ilien  buried  beneath  the 
dcporili  of  the  rivers.    In  these  strata  varioiu 
friitlDent<4  of  fossil   bones   and   shells  wore 
brougbt  np,  all  of  which  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  animals  that  now  inhabit  the 
region.— W!iat  the  rivers  are  accomplishinfj  in 
tbvtntfriur,  the  tidal  currents  are  efi'ccting  along 
the  coasts.  Thef  wear  down  what  baa  been 
inilt  np  in  former  times,  nnd  strew  the  mate- 
I  riaU  in  new  deptwits  of  alluvium.    In  Ger- 
1  Bn^  time  aeeewom^  called  Anldndunff,  are 
1  ff  zreat  value  along  the  coast  of  the  North  sea. 
On  the  American  coasts  thej  are  more  com- 
mnljof  a  smdy  ebaraoteff  stretebing  out  in 
I'lfi?  beaches,  the  material  of  which  is  blown 
ioUnd  by  the  winds  and  piled  into  barren  lulls. 
I  Be  king  sandy  strip  or  land  eaDed  the  Great 
'^'•ath  Beach  on  the  S.  side  of  Long  Island, 
ffiiich  is  a  remarkable  example  of  th^  sandy 
'  Mnps  or  "spibi,"  Is  more  than  100  ndles  m 
'  n^li,  exceeding  any  such  accumulation  in 
^i^^f^  These  sands  are  now  formed  into 
f  dMil  beds  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  of 
Die  ocean  currents;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
belieTe  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  super- 
fieU  eoming  of  the  rooks  of  Long  Island  is 
BOtUoff  more  than  the  accumulations  of  sedi- 
.  WBt  discbaived  by  the  Hudson,  lluckensack, 
'  ftairic.  and  Karitan  rivers. — Alluvial  deposits 
L"*:  fre  iuctitly  found  In  poflitioiis  above  the 
,      of  present  runninjr  waters.    Thus,  around 
tht  Aores  of  some  ot  our  great  lakes  are  occa- 
s^^Tiallr  seen  in  the  baaki  layers  of  sand  and 
J  «I*J  containing  the  same  species  of  shells  that 
■W  aow  common  in  their  waters,  but  several 
feel  above  their  reach.    It  was  during  this 
i»dmi  period  of  the  formation  of  the  alluvium 
;  ''••t  the  gigantic  mamnioths  and  mastodims  be- 
CMe  eKtiuBt.   Their  bones  are  found  in  the 
P*<t  bosrs  and  marl  beds,  the  oripn  of  which 
probably  does  not  extend  far  hack  from  the 
iatrodaction  of  man.   Indeed,  if  we  may  place 
tonfidence  in  the  traditions  of  the  American 
t^^ri^Des,  we  must  believe  that  these  animals 
*ere  contemporary  with  man.   Within  the 
^b*  of  a  mastodon  f)Uiid  in  "Warren  connfy. 
^-     in  1H45,  were  seven  bushels  of  vegetable 
^tter.  In  the  western  states  tbe  bones  of 
t-itae  animals  are  generally  discovered  in  tlie 
places  around  salt  licks  which  are  still 
'•eqnented  by  tbe  deer  and  other  wild  animals 
watcometo  suck  up  the  saline  water-^.— Tf  the 
eluvium  19  interestiug  for  these  gigantic  fossils, 
>t  u  no  less  80  for  tbe  miorosoopio  ftmns  of 
^•tableand  animal  life,  wliidi,  tliough  invis-  ' 
iNo  to  the  eye,  vet  by  the  immensity  of  ^eir 
J«Bb«»  eneed  in  aggregate  bolk  that  of  all 
iDMtodoiia  and  mammoths  that  have  ever 


I  lived.  The  silicious  deposit,  resembling  fine 
white  marl,  found  underlying  peat,  and  at  the 
bottoms  of  ponds  and  marshes,  especijdiy  iu  a 
region  of  primary  rocks — a  substance  often 
used  as  a  ])olis]iinp  powder — is  found  on  exam- 
ination by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  the 
remains  of  diatoms  and  desmids. — ^As  these 
vegetables  secrete  from  the  primary  rock  its 
principal  ingredient,  so  testui-eous  animals  se- 
crete from  the  limestone  the  calcareous  matter 
for  their  shelly  coverings ;  and  of  tlu-ir  remains 
are  made  uji  the  marl  beds  and  other  beds  of 
alluvium  that  abound  in  shdla,  as  the  oyster 
banks  and  muscle  beds  of  our  coast.  The  lime 
of  which  the  latter  is  composed  is  no  doubt 
mosQy  abstracted  from  that  neld  in  solution  in* 
sea  water.  But  salt  water,  fresh  water,  and 
land  shells  all  tlourish  bust  where  limestone 
rocks  abound;  and  where  this  sonroe  of  lime 

is  deficient,  they  even  acquire  the  materials  of 
their  own  shells  from  the  remains  of  former 
individnals.  The  aoeomnlatSons  of  this  nstore 
goirif:  on  in  our  jiontls,  lakes  and  Tiarbors, 
though  now  little  apparent  to  observation,  are 
a  part  of  the  allnvifu  formation  that  will  nave 
an  important  bearing  in  the  future  economy 
of  our  globe,  as  the  similar  formations  of  pre- 
tIoos  epochs  have  in  the  present  period.  And 
the  same  remark  may  ]»•  cxtrndod  to  peat, 
beds  of  which  are  found  rivalling,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  oarbonaceoas  matter  they  contain,  the 
beds  of  fossil  fhel.  into  which  they  too  will  in 
time  be  converted. — The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  alluvium,  which  has  been  alraidy 
incidentally  alluded  to,  is  its  being  the  only 
geological  formation  which  contains  human 
relics  and  remains.  In  no  other  formations  are 
they  found,  or  ever  will  be;  for  the  races  of 
animals  and  jilants  tliat  have  lived  at  different 
periods  have  not  failed  to  leave  permjment  rec- 
ords of  their  most  delicato  organizations,  and 
in  the  rocks  of  a  very  diflorent  epoch  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  footmarks  left  by  strange  forms 
of  birds.  Thus  man  and  his  works  charac- 
terize the  rocks  of  this  period,  as  the  gigantic 
birds  characterize  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 
tlie  great  saurians  the  formations  from  the  lias 
to  the  chalk. — The  alluvijd  deposits  prmluce 
our  most  fertile  lands.  The  clays  are  the  mate- 
rials of  our  homes  and  household  vtendls.  The 
sands  are  used  for  many  jmrposes  in  the  me- 
chanical arts.  Bog  iron  ores  collect  in  low 
marshy  plaoes  from  the  filtration  of  water 
tlirough  older  formations,  in  which  ferruginous 
matters  of  various  forms  are  dilfused.  The 
water  dissolTes  the  oxide  of  iron  and  conveys 
it  away,  as  it  dissolves  the  potash  from  ashes 
through  which  it  leaches.  It  gathers  the  scat- 
tered materials  of  the  ore  to^tther,  and  as  it 
evapf>rutes  leaves  them  in  form  suitable  for  use. 
As  the  ores  are  removed,  more  collect  and  re- 
new the  supply ;  so  that  they  are  believed  by 
'  many,  who  do  not  coin])rehend  the  manner  of 
their  silent  accumulation,  to  be  endowed  with 
a  i)rinciple  of  growth  aaalogooB  to  lliat  pos- 
sessed by  orgamo  bodies:  a  boief  which,  after 
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all,  may  not  in  one  sense  bo  so  very  extrava- 
gant; for  according  to  the  researches  of 
Khrenbcrg,  the  ochreons  particles,  under  the 
microscope,  prove  to  be  portions  of  an  organic 
body  of  extreme  minnteneaB)  which  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  a  plant. 

AUK,  a  small  river  in  the  Orimea,  rnnning 
from  the  liijrh  irround  in  the  neiphborhood  of 
liiikhtchi-sarai  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Kahi- 
mita  bay,  between  Eupatoria  (or  Kozlov)  and 
Sebastoi)oI.  Thc^  soutlu-rn  Ixink  of  this  river 
was  selected  duriiijr  tlu-  Ciinioan  war  by  Prince 
Mentchlkotf,  tlio  liu^siinn  commander,  as  a  de- 
fensive position  in  wliu  li  to  receive  the  onset 
of  the  allied  armies  Just  hiiuied  iu  tlio  peninsu- 
la. The  battle  was  fought  Sept.  20,  1854,  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  of  the  allies  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  road  to  Sebastopol.  The  Russian 
force  numbered  85,000  men  with  96  gnus ;  the 
English,  under  Lord  Raglan,  28,000  men  with 
24  gans;  the  French,  under  St.  Amaud,  28,- 
OOOmenandTSgiiiis;  and  the  TorlEa,  6,000 men. 

ALM1CK%  a  suite  of  assembly  rooms  situated 
at  No.  20  King  street,  bt.  James's,  London,  so 
called  after  Amiaek,  a  tavern-keeper,  wboee 
oriLn'nal  name  was  M'Call,  and  wlio  founded  the 
establisliment  in  1765.  They  are  now  called 
Willises  rooms  after  Frederick  and  Obarles  Wil> 
lis.  Here  take  place  concerts,  charity  balls,  and 
select  public  meetings.  The  imnuai  balls,  how- 
ever, which  are  held  during  the  season,  oonsti- 
tutc  the  chief  claim  to  the  prominence  of  Al- 
mack's.  They  are  managed  by  a  committee  of 
ladies,  and  the  only  mode  of  admisrion  is  by 
vouchers  or  personal  introduction.  The  exdu- 
siveness  of  the  lady  liatronesses^  great  as  it  is 
now,  was  incomparably  greater  at  the  time  of 
the  opening;  of  the  rooms.  Down  to  about 
1830  Almack's  retained  a  great  deal  of  its  an- 
cient prestige,  bnt  once  tiiat  time  it  has  been 
gradually  declining. — The  name  of  Almack's  has 
been  given  to  similar  places  of  entertainment  in 
European  watering  places.  A  gambling  club 
of  the  same  name,  opened  under  tlie  auspices  of 
the  same  proprietor  in  Thatched  ITouse  tavern, 
85  fc>t.  .lames's  street,  was  rather  notorious 
toward  the  eml  of  the  18th  century,  the  jday 
there  having  been  deeper  than  either  at  White's 
or  Brooke^'s.  Before  Brookes's  club  house  was 
bnilt,  the  whig  party  used  to  meet  at  Abnack^s, 
wliere  a  regular  l)ook  was  kcjit  of  t!ie  wagers 
laid  liy  the  dill'erent  members.  The  following 
are  specimens:  "March  11, 1775.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  gives  a  guinea  to  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  and 
is  to  receive  1,000  from  him  whenever  the  debt 
of  this  country  amounts  to  £171,000,000  ster- 
ling. Mr.  Fox  is  not  to  pay  the  £1,000  till  he 
is  ono  of  his  miuesty's  cabinet."  "Aug.  7, 
1792.  )fr.  8heridan  bets  Lord  Landerdale  and 
T.onl  Tlmnet  25  guineas  each,  that  parliament 
will  nut  consent  to  any  more  lotteries  aller  the 
preaent  one,  to  be  drawn  in  Febmary  next" 

AL1IADF>',  or  Almadrn  d«l  izogae  (the  mine 
of  qniduilverj,  a  town  of  bpain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Giadad  Real,  abont  60  m.  K.  of 
06rdova;  pop.  about  9,000.  It  is  jlmply  one 


long  street,  built  on  a  ridge  of  qnartz  rock, 
which  is  rich  in  cinnabar.  The  quicksilver 
mines  here  are  perhaps  the  richest  and  most 
ancient  in  the  world.  They  were  wrought  hy 
the  Romans,  who  had  a  town  here  calle<l  Siia- 
pona  Cetobrix.  In  the  16th  century  theFug- 
gers  of  Augsburg  rented  the  mines  and  workM 
them  for  some  years.  They  were  subsequently 
operated  by  the  Spanish  ^uivernmeut,  and  ontil 
the  early  part  of  the  present  oeiituy  the  kbor- 
ers  wore  all  convicts;,  but  free  persons  are  now 
emj)loyiMl.  The  product  of  the  mines  is  deliv- 
ered at  Seville,  and  since  1881)  has  been  bv  con- 
tract  monopolized  l)y  the  house  of  Rothst-hilii. 
The  priui  ipal  mine  is  directly  under  the  town, 
and  the  great  adit  is  close  to  the  houses,  the 
n'=oent  (intl  descent  for  the  men  being  by  lad- 
dern,  while  the  mineral  is  drawn  up  a  stooe 
shaft  bj  mnles.  The  depth  of  the  workings  » 
about  1,000  feet,  and  the  cinnabar  is  found  in 
three  principal  veins  several  feet  thick.  Tbu 
lowest  portions  of  the  mine  are  the  richeit 
Virgin  (juicksilvor  is  found  in  pyrites  and  horn- 
stein  and  in  a  grayisli  conglomerate,  and  in 
some  places  may  be  eeen  rnnning  down  tiie 
face  ot  the  rock.  The  galleries  and  permanent 
works  are  all  splendidly  built  of  stone,  aod 
there  are  extenrive  storehouses  and  manulhcto- 
rics  of  everything.'  needed  for  carryin::  on  the 
operations  of  tlie  mine.  The  annual  yield  of 
qnickdiver  is  from  16,000  to  26,000  qumtala, 
though  the  projiortion  of  mercury  to  the  ore  is 
only  about  10  per  cent. ;  and  ihe  mines  are 
apparently  Inexnaustible.  There  is  a  smaller 
mine  near  the  princii)al  one,  and  another, 
called  Almadencijos,  or  Little  Ahnaden,  about 
five  miles  distant.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
l)loved  is  about  4.000.  Tbev  work  dav  anl 
I  night  during  tlie  winter,  and  in  summer  the 
'  mines  are  dosed,  the  heat  then  rendering  the 
mercnrial  exhalations  too  dangerous.  The  mi- 
ners suffer  a  great  deal  from  salivation  and  par- 
alytic afiections,  but  the  summer's  rest  generally 
restores  their  health.  The  government  derives 
an  annual  profit  ot'  about  $l,2oO,(»00  frotr.  rh- 
mines.  A  prm  t  n  al  mining  school  has  l»et.ii  e>- 
tablished  in  tlie  tnwn. 

AOIAGEST  (Arab.  «/,  the,  and  Gr.  ur/'irr, 
greatest),  a  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to 
Ptolemy's  compend  (cl-vra^i^)  of  astronomy, 
written  at  Alexandria  in  the  2d  century.  traD<- 
lated  from  Greek  into  Arabic  in  the  9th,  and 
translated  from  Arabic  into  Latin  in  the  Uih. 
A  better  Latin  translation  from  the  origin.'d 
Greek  was  published  at  Basel  in  1541.  The 
Greek  text  with  a  French  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  4  vols.  (18i:?-'28). 

ALMAGRO.  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  IS  m.  E.  S.  E.  of  CHiraad  Real ;  pop.  about 
11,000.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  laoe-s  in  tli- 
manufacture  of  which  thousands  of  womcu 
are  engaged  in  the  town  and  its  Tidni^.  Al- 
magro  was  founded  in  1S14  by  ArohfairiMp 
Roderic  of  Toledo. 

AUUfiBO,  DIegf  ill  L  OneofdieaaMMdales 
of  FiiaxTO  in  the  oonqneet  of  P«ni,  bom  of  un- 
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known  parents  about  14G4,  and  picked  np  a«  « 
foundlin^f  ncur  the  Snnnish  town  from  which  ho 
derived  hi*  nnmo,  died  in  ISHS.  lie  had  ne- 
(|iiir<,«d  both  wealth  and  fame  in  the  now  world, 
whi-n  he  joined  Pizarro  at  Panama  in  the  at- 
tempt to  conquer  the  tloutishing  kingdom  of 
the  incA^.  In  the  dirieion  of  offices  anionf; 
tlie  leaders  of  the  cnteqirise,  Almogro  wai«  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  forwarding  of  supplies 
of  men  and  provisions,  in  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  many  fomudablo  obstacles,  but  over- 
came them  all.  From  the  time  of  tlie  first  land- 
ing of  the  Spanish  forces  until  the  death  of  Ata- 
huallpa,  Almagro  wa*  engaged  in  repeated  nuar- 
rels  with  Pizarro,  whom  he  accused  of  treacnery 
in  depriring  him  of  hi^  just  share  in  the  fruits  of 
tbeir  conquests.  lie  finally  attempted  to  seize 
L'azco,  the  capital,  but  was  persuaded  by  Pizar- 
ro to  undertake  instead  the  reduction  of  Chili, 
of  which  kingdom  he  wna  to  have  the  undivided 
control.  In  10:5.5  ho  set  forth  with  570  Eu- 
r(>pean  followers,  and  underwent  great  hard- 
ships among  the  mountains.  The  natives  re- 
sisted hira  bravely,  but  ho  had  made  some  pro- 
pre^s  when  a  rising  of  the  Peruvians,  who  had 
tltocked  Lima  and  Cnzoo,  summoned  him  home. 
Returning  by  a  toilsome  march  along  the  coast, 
he  defeated  the  natives,  and  Uwk  posiaession  of 
Cuzco,  which  he  resolved  to  hold.  A  civil  war 
(nsaed,  in  which  Almagro  neglected  to  avail 
liimself  of  bU  advantAges  until  Pizarro,  having 
L'xined  time  to  recruit  his  forces  by  negotiation, 
marched  to  Cuzco  with  500  men,  and,  defeating 
liim in  abloo<ly  engagement,  took  him  prisoner. 
.\fter  several  months  of  confinement,  ho  was 
tried,  condemnc<i,  and  strangled,  lie  was  a 
man  of  frank  and  winning  manners,  and  far 
more  popular  among  his  men  than  Pizarro. 
He  had  never  learned  to  read  and  write.  II. 
The  son  of  the  preceding  by  a  Peruvian  wo- 
man, was  a  bravo,  generous,  and  accomplish- 
ed youth;  his  father,  mindful  of  his  own 
deficiencies,  having  spared  no  pains  in  his 
wlocation.  Flo  became  the  leader  of  the  party 
nfiposed  to  Pizarro  upon  the  death  of  the  elder 
Almagro,  and,  after  tlio  asnoAsination  of  the  gov- 
ernor, was  jiroclaimed  his  father's  successor. 
He  eiyoye<l  authority  for  a  very  brief  season, 
however,  aa  Vaca  de  Castro -soon  arrived, 
bearing  a  royal  commission  as  g*>vornor.  Al- 
iiiafTo  attemjiteil  to  resist  him,  and  on  Sept 
l'^^,  a  soogiiiniiry  engagement  to<ik  place  be- 
tween the  forces  of  the  rival  leaders,  in  which 
the  victory  remained  with  his  op|ioneDt.  Al- 
magro eitcapod  after  the  battle,  but  wiu*  given 
Q)'  l»y  hu*  own  oflRcers,  and  beiieiwlcd  at  t'uzco. 

ALIiLI,  or  Hull,  a  city  of  Turkey,  in  Asia 
Minor,  4f)m,  W.  S.  W.  of  .\dnlia;  i)f»p.  about 
\i.*MH).  It  litis  in  a  l>eautit"iil  valley  among  the 
northern  otVshoots  of  the  Lycian  rantre  of  the 
Tanmg.  The  small  stream  on  which  the  town 
M  built  furnishes  motive  [M>wer  f<tr  numerous 
mills,  and  is  also  use*!  in  several  tanneries,  dye 
Works.  an<i  factories.  } 

Al^XllorX,  kU  AkbM  .4MaIUh,  an  Abbossido 
faliph,  son  of  IIuruuo-al-Rashid,  reigne<l  fn>m 


«13  to  83!1.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in 
H09  he  contesteil  the  throne  with  his  brother 
Al-Amin,  who  was  kille<l.  He  converted  his 
chiff  towns  into  seaU*  of  learning.  Various 
works  were  translated  from  (ireek  and  Sanskrit. 
Algebra  and  arithmetic  were  borrowed  from  the 
Hindoos,  astronomy  from  the  natives  of  the 
plains  of  Mesofiotamia,  and  logic,  natural  histo- 
ry, and  the  Aristotelian  svHtem  fn>ni  the  .Greeks 
of  the  lower  empire.  In  his  wars  Al-Mainoun 
was  leas  successful,  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
caliphate  by  the  establishment  of  independent 
states  in  part«  remote  from  tho  centre,  which 
was  begun  in  the  proce<ling  reignss  l>e<Mime  more 
disa.strous  in  his.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Ida 
brother  Al-Motasscm,  under  whoso  roign  the 
•Se^uka  first  become  body  guards  of  the  ctdipha, 
whose  empire  they  were  in  time  to  osnr]). 

ALMiKAC  (probably  from  the  Arabic  nl- 
manah,  the  reckoning),  a  publication  of  the 
calendar,  generally  containing  chr(mol(»gical 
records  of  religious  festivals  and  memorable 
events,  and  astronomical  data,  as  well  as  miscel- 
laneous information.  Tables  representing  al- 
manacs were  first  used  by  tho  Arabs  mainly  as 
astronomical  guid&s  and  from  them  became 
known  among  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  and  in 
Euroi)e.  Manuscripts  of  some  of  tlujso  of  tho 
middle  ages  are  preserved  in  various  English  and 
continental  libraries.  An  almanac  for  1830  was 
printed  recently  from  a  manuscript  prepared  in 
130U  by  Petrua  of  Dacia,  containing  chaotic  a»- 
trooomical,  chronological,  and  me^lical  data. 
The  Hritish  museum  and  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Cambridge,  pre.*ervo  manuscript  almanacs  of 
the  14th  century,  Tho  earliest  printed  almanac 
is  believed  to  have  U-en  that  of  tho  Gimnan  as- 
tronomer Purlmch  (Vienna,  1457).  Ilis  pupil 
I'e^riomontonus  published  towartl  the  end  of  tlio 
loth  century,  nnder  tho  auspices  of  tho  Hun- 
garian king  Matthias  Corvinus,  several  num- 
bers of  a  KaUndarium  Xvtum,  in  (ierman  and 
Latin.  "The  Kalendayr  of  tho  Shyppars,"  or 
"Shepherds'  Calendar,"  an  English  translation 
of  a  French  work,  was  published  in  Paris  in  14y7. 
Every  month  is  introduced  with  a  fragment  of 
doggerel  verses.  Tho  following  is  a  8|>ccimcn 
of  its  contents : 

Ami  M«n>  wltb  hl»  )>ludily  Mrrnlc  ctit  nniy  to  kylL 
^1  an<l  Luna  b  lulf  gooi  aoA  luUf  tIL" 

New  editions  of  this  ulnianao  were  published 
in  the  early  jmrt  of  the  Idtli  century.  The  chief 
attractions  of  these  and  subsequent  annual  pub- 
lications were  pn)gno9ticotion8  of  the  wetither 
and  fortune-telling,  and  they  became  highly 
popular.  PajTiter's  burles<pie,  "Four  Gnot 
Syers"  (alwut  15«<>),  was  followed  in  Ifioo  by 
Tlumuis  I)ekker's  "  Haven's  Almanacke,"  aiid  in 
UilH  by  Laurence  Lisle's  "Owle's  Almanack," 
"  PiMir  Robin's  Almanack,"  the  tnost  ftimous  of 
them  idl,  was  begim  in  1  tl<i.1.  Tntler  James  1 .  al- 
inantu-s  were  monopolized  liy  the  universities  and 
the  stationers'  company,  astrolitgj"  and  super- 
stition being  their  prinei|)td  ingredients.  Fran- 
cis Moore'tt  Vox  StelUtrum  led  the  way  in  ad- 
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Tortising  qntick  tnodicinof.  "Poor  R«l<in'f 
Almanack"  Hourinhed  until  tin-  monopoly  ut  tlit' 
iitationers'  company  wiis  broken  u\>  in  1775. 
An  attempt  lor  its  ri-now«l,  iim<k-  by  bird 
North  in  parliament,  was  bulllod  by  Kr-kiiu's 
iirpnimi'nt  uniiin-t  it  (  I77SM,  bnt  tln«  rompuny 
lii'VorttioIesH  cndoavori'il  turi'tnin  1lioiiM)no|M)ly 
by  buyinji  nj)  rival  i>ubli«'ation.-<.  "  Tho  I.a«liiV 
Ditiry."  t'st/iblisliisl  in  I7H4,  was  ot'  a  btttor 
kin<l;  but  it  was  not  until  altvr  tiio  isNUt>  of  tin* 
"British  Almanac"  (1828)  that  th^  stationers' 
company  purpoil  ilu  ir  "Ni  w  Kii>;listiinairs  Al- 
ninnao "  of  obnriximiH  innttor.  —  In  IVsiiirv, 
Rabelais  made  an  ini'tl'ectiml  attempt  f4>  <le-troy 
the  popular  failli  in  thL'astriilo>ri<'ul  pn'dictions 
of  almanar*.     Xostradumus  (l.'jr»(>-*t;tl)  nnule 

1)ro{iheries  popular  to  »uch  an  extent  that 
itieal  predietions  in  almnnaos  wero  jiroliibited 
by  the  French  authorities  on  wveral  (M'casioiis, 
Matthica  LaenslR-rtrh,  n  citizen  of  l.iejre  of  the 
17th  century,  was  tbi*  fotmder  of  the  A  hii<in<irh 
lii'iltou,  printe<l  under  the  name  of  l.iinslterl 
in  lO'i.'j,  and  siinco  1047  under  tliat  of  I.aens- 
berph.  It  contained  information  about  the 
jdanets,  absurd  medical  prcMriptifins,  aii<I 
notices  of  relipions  holidays  and  historieal 
events,  and  attained  preat  popularity  by  pre- 
dictions of  weather  and  wcurretH  es.  An  oc- 
casional hit,  as  for  iiistanco  that  of  the  pre- 
dicted downfull  of  Mine,  du  Barry  in  conse- 
fpienco  of  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  contirme<l 
tJie  credulous  iti  tlieir  coniidence  in  the  al- 
manac. At  first  it  was  also  made  conv.  nient 
ti'*  the  illiterate  by  the  adoption  of  sipris  indi- 
cative of  <lates  in  place  of  letters.  In  ls-_>;j  the 
Nellierlimds  authorities  used  repressive  nieii>- 
ures  ;»):ainst  the  aliuannc  on  ncenunt  of  the  nb- 
.ieetioinible  political  alIu.>ion^,  and  its  circula- 
tion was  more  seriou?ly  ehi  cked  in  1*^.")2  by  the 
rreiich  (rovernment.  Since  the  year  li'ti-'*  n 
calemlnrlor  slieplierd-  I  f'tlr  /nlrii-r  i/f»  htn/rrn) 
has  been  ineludeil  in  each  annual  alnianin'. 
Various  spurious  Ahtmiitirhn  litt/coiit  are  pub- 
lished in  France,  a^  for  instance  the  7>vy./t 
riridthli'  tihniiii'ii-h  <h<  l.\<  r}f.  Matthieu  Ijieiis- 
berph,  the  oriirinal  founder,  is  still  M^  popular  in 
Beljriuni  and  Fran<-e  timt  from  |S'2|  to  b"-.".!  a 
daily  Journal  of  I.ii'-ire  bore  bis  name  a-^  a  title, 
and  be  tijmres  as  the  hero  in  a  recent  Freneh 
comedy.  Thou;:h  rii<Hlern  work-,  ba^e  in  a 
(.Teat  nu-asur»'  superseded  these  alruanacs,  the 
peasantry  all  oxer  Kumpe  still  retain  a  preat 
partiality  fur  tlicia.  The  AfiiKumrh  im^-'rial 
(■»itu:e  1H7I  /mfioutif)  and  Ahiininieh 'd'  /' niiift; 
and  the  A  tiii'iii  In -A hti'iinirf,  ifii  ri'iitunrci 
(published  by  I>idiil  .bin,  1.  I«72l.  are  the 
k-adin^t  Freiirh  aluiini.-ie-,  Mjiny  almana<-s 
are  at  fbe  present  il;iy  piildislie<l  in  France 
under  tln'  title  of  An  •■••ml  nit,  or  A><>i'i"iri  a- 
Ahm/iii/rf.x.  (hi  the  otiier  band,  literary 
annuals  ami  albuiii>i  are  piibli'lieil  in  Fraiiei-. 
tiernuiny,  and  «>tber  eounlries  under  the 
title  of  almaiiaes,  :is  for  instance  the  tiir- 
Inan  M'lm  iiiilmititi»>-h,  and  the  Fr«-ii<'li  .1/- 
hiiiH'irtt  tftx  mnnin.  (ItTta.-iny  oripinate<l  tln>e 
annual  collections  about  1s1."i,  and  tlie\  riri'U. 


■  lato  there  moi^  extensively  than  the  ordinair 
almanacs  do  in  other  European  countries.  A 
little  Breton  Almanac  for  1872,  Almaiusi 
lirriz-Jiely  prepared  by  some  of  the  best 
Cvitic  scholars  in  France,  containe,  besides 
nprictdtural,  veterinary,  philological,  politirkL 
and  histori<-a]  lore,  »ome  |>opnlar  tales,  prov- 
erbs, patriotic  lK)em^  &c.  The  Almanafkdt 
Gotha  '\n  ]iubliMied  both  in  French  and  Uemuo 
by  Justus  Perthes,  at  Gotha.  Germany,  »Dd  is 
(187."))  in  its  110th  year.  It  is  a  Liph  antboritt 
on  the  genealopy  of  Mjvereipn  and  princelv 
families,  and  statistics  and  othcial  infurnutioo 
respect  inp  the  different  countries  of  the  workl. 
— Nautical  almanacs,  containinp  ai>iroDoinicil 
infurmution  desipned  to  aid  in  tbedetenniaatMii 

'  of  latitude  and  longitude  at  )<«a,  &c.,  have  beea 
jiublislied  ill  France  since  1679,  and  in  Gemt- 
ny  sinee  1776,  under  the  respective  titl««  of 
Ainnitiirff  and  Jahrlmehrr  or  AnnaUfi,  uA 
in  Kiiplund  since  1707.  The  "  American  N»b- 
licul  Almanac "  waa  founded  by  Admlnl 
Charles  Henry  Davis,  U.  8.  X..  who  was  5^ 
pomted  its  first  superintendent  in  1849.  Tht 
iirst  volume,  for  1855,  was  published  ii 
\f<')'i.  —  The  first  ordinarj-  American  alwi- 
nac  is  believed  to  have  been  issued  from  tlr 
press  of  William  Bradford  in  I'hiladelpbii 
in  1(^87.  Franklin's  celebrated  "Poor  Rich- 
anl'H  Almanac,"  first  published  by  him  in  173i. 
jind  continued  about  25  years,  became  vtrr 
popular  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Ln^tUiiil 
and  Franee.  where  its  proverbial  and  wiseiil 
terjinces  Avere  reprinted  and  translated.  Tlir 

I  "  American  Almanac  and  liepository  of  UNiTOl 

I  Knowledge"  was  published  at  Boston  fnni 
ls:2sto  isc.l.  The  "  National  Almanac,'' 
siifned  as  a  continuation  of  the  above,  wai!  pol' 
lished  at  Philadelphia  for  18IS3  and  1804  only. 
There  are  now  upward  of  100  almanacs  pot:- 
lished  in  the  United  States,  a  number  of  Unen 
bt'ini:  illustrated,  relating  to  almost  all  inuci' 
nable  subjects  of  desirable  information  for  »11 
classes  and  occupation.s  and  also  incla^sf 
comic  idnuinacs  as  well  as  versions  in  fortijcn 
luiipuapes  <'hietlv  in  German. 

.tL-M.I.XSOI  B,  Aba  Jaflkr  IMaOah,  the  secced 
Abbas^ide  i  aliph,  born  alH)ut  71:2,  died  Oct  \\ 
775.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Abul  Abbas  m 
754.  On  liis  accession  the  sovereigntr  wi* 
claimed  by  .\bdallah,  his  uncle.  Abdallah.  how- 
ever, was  CHmplctely  defeated  by  Al-Mansoor  * 
lieutenant.  .Vbu  Moslem,  who  was  soon  after  pel 
to  <leatli  fop  declining  to  serve  as  governor cif 
FL'yi't.  N'lT  was  tliis  the  only  instance  tit  Al- 
Mansoiir's  ernelty.  In  758  Cufu,  tlion  the  rts- 
di'iiee  of  tlie  caliphs,  wjw  the  scene  of  a  Tt<* 
i^itX  up  by  the  Kavcndites,  a  sect  who  beli«v*«l 
ill  nieteiii)>sychosis.  This  so  displea!«d  Al- 
Maiisotir  that  he  founded  Bagdad,  to  whicbcilj 
the  M-.it  of  government  was  removed.  Ih* 
rei;rti  was  again  disturbed  by  a  revolt  of  tbt 
d«  -l  einlant^  of  AH  ben  Abu  Taleb,  which 
-iippressed.  llis  arms  were  victorions  in  Aw 
Miniir,  Anuenia,  and  further  east.  Snain.  how- 
t  vi-r.  wji-  lost  to  the  caliphate  of  Baguad  dnrioi 
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his  reign.  Tie  was  the  first  of  the  caliphs  who 
introduced  the  taste  for  literature.  In  his 
reign  many  of  the  best  Greek  works  were  trans- 
lated into  Arabic. 

iUUBIC  or  iBalrte  sf  Bine,  or  Awwry  •( 
(lartK*,  a  French  theologian  and  p)iilo«o|>her, 
tM.)m  at  U^ne  near  Chartre«,  died  about  1209. 
He  was  one  of  the  nio«t  celebrated  teachers  of 
dialectics  and  the  urt><  in  the  univemity  of  Pariti, 
and  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of 
Aristotle,  from  whoso  writings  he  drew  the 
germ  of  his  own  philosophical  8yAt<«m.  He 
taoght  that  God  was  an  immat^^riul  substance, 
without  form  or  figure,  but  with  porpetual  and 
necewiiry  movement  AU  beings  were  derived 
from  this  primitive  substance  and  would  finally 
be  abmrbvd  in  it  There  were  three  epochs  in 
the  religions  history  of  the  world :  the  Mosaic 
law  marked  the  epoch  of  God  the  Father;  the 
g<oeipel  period  was  the  epoch  of  God  the  Son,  in 
which  every  man  was  a  member  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who«e  Ixxly  was  in  evervthing  as  well  as  in 
the  eucharist;  the  epocli  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  tlien  about  to  K-gin,  in  which  the 
sacraments  were  to  cease  and  men  to  bo  saved 
by  the  interior  inf^idon  of  the  Spirit  without  the 
need  of  any  external  act  The  work  entitled 
Phythn  (now  lo«t),  in  which  Almario  ex- 
plained this  theory,  was  condemned  by  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  the  author  was  obliged  to  recant 
in  1204.  His  disciples  exaggerate<l  bis  errors, 
teaching  that  (lod  the  Father  was  incarnate  in 
Abraham.  They  denonnc€<l  the  |)ope  as  Anti- 
christ, and  are  a<"«U!HHl  of  gross  immorality. 
One  of  them,  a  goldsmith  named  Guillaume, 
announced  hlmst-lf  a'*  one  of  the  seven  iH;rstin- 
ages  in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  on'como 
incamat«,  and  ]<reten(led  to  the  git\  of  proph- 
ecy. A  synod  hehl  at  Paris  in  1209  sentenoeil 
(iuillaumo  and  nine  others  to  the  flumes^  and  i 
the  corpse  of  Almaric  was  exhumed  and  burnt  | 
vrith  his  books. 

iLMEH  (properly  (i/im<A,  pi.  atalim),  an  Ara- 
bic name  given  to  tlio  better  class  of  public 
Hingcrs  and  danc-ers  in  Egypt  and  sometimes 
vrroneonsly  applied  also  to  tlie  lower  jirostitutes 
and  dancers,  the  ghawazi.  The  almehs  form  a 
separate  social  cla<^  live  together  in  compa- 
itivs,  and  often  earn  ver}'  largo  sums  by  their 
songs,  dances,  and  improvisations,  which  are 
almost  always  of  a  lascivious  character.  Their 
services  ore  generally  called  into  re(|uisition  at 
banquets,  marriages,  and  other  festivals. — The 
ghawazi  are  a  much  lower  class,  including  both 
male  and  female  dancers,  who  travel  from  j>hu'e 
to  place,  and  exhibit  in  the  public  stri-ets  their 
dances,  which,  like  those  of  tho  almohs,  c<in- 
iflst  of  lascivious  movements  of  the  body.  The 
female  ghuwazi  are  prostitutes  of  the  lowest 
clads;  yet  a  respectable  Arab  may  without  dis- 
grace marry  one  of  them  who  has  abandoned 
her  profession.  Though  the  two  classes  are 
alike  in  the  licentiousness  of  iJicir  lives  and 
occupations,  a  sharp  distinction  asX^Xa  between 
the  almehs  and  the  ghawazi,  the  former  pan-  | 
dering  to  tho  higher  orders  of  society,  while  1 


the  latter  (considered  by  many  actually  a  dis- 
tinct race  of  gypsies)  address  themselves  to  the 
populace. 

ILMEIDA,  a  strongly  fortified  towa  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  near  the 
Spanish  fix»ntier,  20  m.  W.  of  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo,  on  the  river  Coa;  pon.  about  8,000. 
One  of  the  foremost  strongnoids  of  the  king- 
dortj,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1782, 
and  by  tho  French  in  1810.  When  iu 
1811  Wellington  compelled  the  retreat  of  tlie 
French  from  Portugal,  the  latter  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  tho  fortifications,  but  these  wore 
soon  restored  by  tho  British.  In  1844  tho  in- 
surrcotionista,  under  Bomfim,  held  Almeida  a 
few  weeks  against  tho  troops  of  tho  queen. 

ALMEIDA,  Fraa<lM«  Ar,  the  first  Portuguese 
viceroy  of  India,  bom  about  the  middle  of  tho 
15th  century,  died  March  1,  1510.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  peninsular  wars  with  the 
Moors,  and  on  his  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  newly  discovered  Indian  provinces, 
in  1505,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
volunteers.  He  extended  the  Portuguese  power, 
but  was  unfortunate  in  an  expedition  against 
Calicut  losing  his  son  Lorenzo  and  a  part  of 
his  fleet.  At  this  juncture  Albuquerque  came 
out  to  India,  but  Almeida  refused  to  recognize 
him,  and  cast  him  into  prison  until  he  had 
avenged  the  death  of  his  son,  ravaged  tho  ooaat, 
an<l  destroyed  a  fiect  of  tho  sultan  of  Eg^Tit 
who  was  the  ally  of  tho  king  of  Calicut.  IIo 
then  laid  down  his  government,  and  saile<l  for 
home,  but  was  kilknl  by  tho  natives  at  Saldaoha 
bay,  near  tJie  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope. 

ALM ERfi.  I.  A  S.  E.  province  of  Bpiun,  in 
Andalusia,  on  tlie  Me<literranean;  area,  3,290 
s<|.  ro. ;  |iop.  in  1867  (estimated),  852,t»40.  The 
greater  part  of  the  province  is  broken  by  moun- 
tains and  ravines,  with  small  valleys  and  pla- 
teaux, nearly  denuded  of  wooil  and  subject  to 
great  extremes  of  drought  and  flood.  There  are 
very  few  roads  and  no  public  imiirovements. 
Uut  it  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Spain 
in  mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  coal,  salt,  &c., 
which  are  workeil  in  iJie  mwi  ])rimitive  man- 
ner, mining  being  the  chief  industry.  There  is 
little  agriculture,  but  Mjme  grain  and  silk  are 
produced,  and  cotton  \*  riiis^-d  to  some  extent 
along  the  c«>ast,  it-«  cultivation  having  been 
intnxluced  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  U.  S.  consul 
at  Malaga,  many  years  ago.  The  principal 
towns,  besides  tlie  capital,  are  Vera,  Pur- 
cheno.  Sorl>as,  and  Berja.  II.  A  city  and  tho 
capital  of  the  f>rcce<ling  province,  situated  on 
the  Me<literrane«n,  104  m.  E.  of  MiUaga;  pop. 
about  U(),<»)0.  It  was  onu  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  towns  of  (iranada  in  tho 
time  of  tlie  MtMiririh  kings,  is  still  surrounded 
by  the  old  Moorish  walls  and  has  in  general 
an  African  tts|>e<;t.  It  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal |K}rt  of  the  coast,  and  at  one  time  a  no- 
torious seat  of  pirates.  The  priuci|)al  building 
is  a  nmguitii  eut  cathedral. 

ALMOIMIl  AK,  IldrfoDBO  IMaz  de  Blkcra,  count  of; 
a  Spanish  statesman,  Itom  about  1777,  died  in 
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Janiuiy,  1846.  On  the  fall  of  the  constitation 
in  1828  he  retired  into  France,  whence  he  re- 
tomed  on  the  invitation  of  tlio  rogont  Ohristina, 
was  choeen  president  of  the  popular  1  ram  h  of 
the  cortes,  and  in  1835  was  ap{K>inted  cuptain 
general  of  Valencia,  where  he  ruled  with  great 
severity.  Under  Mendisabol  he  was  succes- 
sively miniftor  of  war  and  ministor  of  foreign 
atluirs,  and  tliu  latter  pusitiuu  he  held  also 
under  Espartero  in  18^*8.  In  1887  he  wm 
appointed  senator. 

ALMOHAOES,  a  Moslem  dynastj  of  northern 
Africa  and  Spain,  which  reigned  in  the  latter 
half  of  tlio  12th  century  and  in  the  earlier  half 
of  the  18th.  The  term  in  an  abbreviation  of 
Al-Mowahednn,  which  meant  the  Unttarians. 
The  oripin  of  tluir  power  is  traced  to  a  certain 
MohamuKKl,  or,  with  his  full  nuine,  Abu  Ab- 
dillah  Mohammed  ben  Yumert,  who  travelled 
to  C6rdovo  for  education,  and  thence  to  Cairo 
and  Bagdad  to  complete  his  studies.  On  his 
return  from  the  east,  Mohammed  became  caa- 
Bpicnous  by  the  auHtcrity  of  his  life  and  tlie 
boldness  of  his  preaching,  lie  was  made  tutor 
of  Abd-el-Mumen,  a  yonth  of  high  birth,  whoee 
mind  ho  filled  with  a  belief  that  ho  wa-s  re- 
served to  inaugurate  a  purihed  Moslem  creed. 
At  Moroeoo  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  bnrlal 
ground,  where  he  preaclied  to  the  people  the 
coming  of  the  groat  Mahdi  (director),  who  was 
to  establish  the  reign  of  nmreraal  jostaoo  and 
peace  n[)on  the  eartn.  One  daj  as  he  was  Uuia 
preaching,  Abd-el-Momen  remarked,  **Toa  are 
yourself  the  great  Milidi,'*  and  inunediately 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  in  which  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  50,  and  soon  after  by  70  others. 
They  retreated  to  the  motmtains,  preaching 
the  unity  of  (lod,  and  soon  their  number  was 
swelled  to  20,000;  and  a  victory  over  the 
king's  brother  established  the  influence  of  the 
Almohades.  Ilia  war  was  kept  up  against  them 
with  varying?  success,  but  about  1130  they 
marched  against  Morocco,  and  obtained  a  com- 

Jtlete  viotoirjr.  The  Mahdi  now  summoned  his 
()llowers.  and.  annonncinir  his  approachinur  de- 

Karture,  luid  di-wn  his  power,  and  wujt  .said  to 
ave  been  trau.shitcd.  Al)d«el-Mumen  was  tlien 
elected  soverei^rn.  He  overran  Oran  and  Fez, 
and  about  1147  reduced  Morocco,  the  last  ref- 
nge  of  tlie  Almoravides,  to  extremities.  After 
a  desperate  defence,  the  city  was  taken,  and 
Abd-el-Mumen  uiassacrod  the  inhabitants  and 
rased  the  town.  In  Spain  the  Almohades  were 
equally  successful.  The  Almornvidc!*  were  de- 
feated at  every  point.  Abd-el-Munien  pro- 
claimed a  holy  war,  bat  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  jir(i):iratioi)s,  in  llOS.  His  SQn  Yusuf  suc- 
ceeded, at  the  age  of  about  94^  and  reigned 
until  ationt  1184^  when  he  died,  while  besieg- 
ing Snntareni  in  Portnpd. — Yaciih  ilm  Yusuf 
or  Al-Maiisour,  his  successor,  carried  on  tlie  war 
against  the  Christians,  and  in  1196  defeated 
Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castilc  at  Alarcos.  lie  <Ii,  d 
in  Africa  in  1199.  Mohammed  Abu-Abdallah, 
his  son,  soooeeded  him.  He  levied  a  vast  army 
against  the  Christians.    Pope  Lmoeent  III. 


having  authorized  a  cmsadej  the  dergj  ex- 
erted themselves  to  repel  the  mvasion;  and  on 
June  12,  1212,  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tokm 

was  fought,  in  which  Mohammed  barely  es- 
caped with  life,  leaving,  it  is  said,  170,000  dead 
on  the  field.  Ue  returned  to  Morocco,  and 
resigning  his  crown  to  his  aoa  Ynsof  Aba> 
Yacub,  wlio  was  only  11  years  old,  died  in 
1213.  With  tlic  latt<'r  jjrince,  who  died  child- 
less in  1223,  the  direct  Alniohade  line  ter- 
minated. Al-Adel  and  Al-Mumoun,  both  nearlr 
related  to  Abu- Yacub,  held  for  a  tiuit-  the 
empire  of  the  Almohades,  but  it  was  soon  torn 
asunder  by  internal  divisions,  and  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  the  13tli  century  disappeared. 

ALHON,  JehB,  an  English  politiMl  writar, 
born  in  Liverpool  in  1738,  died  Dec.  12.  180.5. 
In  1750  he  established  himself  as  a  bookseller 
in  London.  On  the  death  of  George  IL  1m 
published  a  review  of  his  reign,  after  which  he 
oublLshed  a  "Keview  of  tlie  Administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,"  besides  "Anecdotes  oT  Lord  Chit- 
ham"  (3  vols.  8vo\  "  Biograpliical  Anecdotes 
of  Eminent  Persons "  (8  vols.),  and  an  edition 
of  Jnnhis**  (9  vols.X  in  which  he  attemptsd 
to  prove  that  ilufrh  Boyd  was  Junius.  He  put 
his  pen  and  press  at  the  disposal  of  John 
Wilkes,  and  published  a  pamnhleton  "Jiitt- 
men  and  LihelhTs,"  for  whicn  he  was  tried, 
but  nctiuitted.  Ue  was  also  arraigned  for  seU- 
ing  copies  of  Jnnins's  letter  to  the  Idng,  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  find  l)ail  to  keep 
the  peace  for  two  years.  Ue  was  the  publisher 
of  WOkes*s  "North  Briton,**  and  wrote  Ms 
life.  In  1774  he  established  the  ''Farlia- 
mentary  Register."  He  also  compiled  "The 
Remembrancer,  or  Impartial  Repository  of  Fib- 
lie  Events  from  1775  to  1784"  (17  vols.  8vo, 
and  a  prior  volume  relating  to  American 
affairs).  In  his  latter  years  he  became  proprie- 
tor and  editor  of  the    General  Advertiser." 

ALMOND  (amyffdaltu),  a  genns  of  plants,  th« 
ty])e  of  the  sub-order  amygdaleay  comprehend- 
ing the  almond,  plum,  peach,  cherry,  nectarine, 
and  a  few  unimportant  buphes  of  a  somewhat 
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pAV  fipf^aranoo.  Tlie  ronimnn  almond  (A. 
roimituiiljit  is  a  nativf  of  Btirhary,  Imt  lum  lonji 
Kru  cultivated  in  tho  south  iit'  Kiiropo  and 
tht  Ierii|>crate  ]>:itU  of  Asia.  Tin-  fniit  is  jiro- 
daced  in  very  lurfro  iiuantitic.K,  ami  oX|»>rto<l 
into  nortbern  countries.  It  U  iUru>  prcsited  for 
aO,  iDi  tued  far  varions  domeMin  purpotMb 
Tkim  va  nnmerouB  varietieB  of  thiit  anocie«, 
InttlMtiro  chief  kinds  are  the  bitter  almond 
aid  the  tvMt  almoDd.  The  sweet  almond  af< 
fttdt  i  ftvorito  wticto  fot  dMttrt,  hat  It  oon* 
tuu  little  nonri»fament,  and,  of  all  nnts,  is  one 
uf  the  most  difficnlt  of  disrestion.  The  hiffhly 
ttiz«d  Jordan  ftlinnniN  arc  limiiijht  from  Mi«- 
Wa.  Tho  tree  lia*  ln'cn  cultivati'il  in  Ene- 
iiD'i  for  about  thrtH?  conturit-*,  tor  the  nuke 
iif  it*  fheantiful  foliii^,  ur*  the  fruit  will  not 
ritK'n  without  a  greater  de;.'ri  <'  of  heat  than  i* 
foand  in  that  cUinalo.  The  bitter  almond  con- 
taia*  leas lixtd  oil  (bllll  ilw  sweet  almond.  It 
has  a  stniu  lureoCie  power,  derived  frgm  the 
presence  of  liydrooTaiiic  fproarie)  aeid,  and  is 
Mid  to  let  as  a  pobon  on  cron  and  some  other 
oftbe  amidler  animals.  The  distilled  water 
nf  the  Jiittor  nlnn-nd  i-t  hiu'hly  injiirions  to  the 
hauian  ^jili  if-.,  nn<l  wlu  n  taken  in  a  larpe  dose 
produces  aliM' I't  in-tant  death.  The  loiivos  of 
all  the  varietie-*  of  iiiiti/i/ilt<!i:iF  contain  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  are  often  danireroui^,  while 
the  fruit  may  be  u?ed  with  entire  impunity. 

lL103iOK,'nUln>u  Taa,  a  Duteh  vice  adini- 
rsl,  bom  at  Briel  in  1646,  died  near  I^yden, 
Jan.  8,  mi.  Bi»  aerved  under  Admiral  Rny- 
ttr  B  the  laeaorable  sea  fights  of  July,  1 666 ; 
Md  after  RnTtvr'e  death,  at  Byracnse,  Sicily, 
ia  IVn,  the  duty  of  taking  the  command  of 
dwDateh  fleet  on  it^  way  homo  from  thcMiHl- 
ItRianean  devolved  upon  him.  He  »overed 
himself  with  glory  at  the  hattle  of  La  lioguo 
in  lrt92,  and  as)<iste<l  Cornelius  van  Tromp  in 
.'wlricing  the  naval  power  of  Swc<len. 

ILIO.XER  (anciently  written  amnrr),  nn  offi- 
cer appointed  to  distribute  ulms  to  the  nee^ly, 
innnilj'aD  occle»iaatic.  Such  officers  were 
fnm  vtry  early  timea  in  Europe  attached 
to  the  hoaseholds  of  soTereigiia,  nobles,  and 
pnlatas,  to  monas^  educational,  and  chari- 
table Iruititntion!!,  &c.  In  England  there  was  a 
lord  liish  almoner  before  the  tinu'  of  F.dwanl 
i.,  an^i  in  modern  times  the  title  has  heen  held 
\>r  the  archbishop  of  York.  There  is  also  a 
heredit;iry  grand  almoner  in  the  per!><»n  of  the 
paarjuis  of  Exeter ;  and  there  is  an  almonry 
in  We»tminst«r.  In  France  the  gnttul  aumo- 
sMr  waa  the  chief  ecclesioHtic  of  the  king's 
hoDsehotd.  generally  of  hii^  birth,  and  bad 
several  subordinates  witJk  mat  power  and  pe- 
culiar priTikgaa.  Sinaa  ITM  the  office  baa 
b««n  aaverat  timea  aboHabed  and  restored;  it 
eiirtid  under  Xapoleon  I.  (Canlinal  Fosch)  and 
IIL  There  are  also  almoneix  of  the  army  and 
aavy.  itc.  In  the  ehiircli,  deae«»ns  have  some- 
ttine*  Keen  called  almoners  (rlit  iiiotti/nurU). 

ALMOXTF.,  Jaaa  \«p«aiBfeaa,  a  Me\ii  .ni  :fcn- 
eral  and  diplomatiat,  bom  in  Valladolid  in  1804, 
^  in  Pari%  Manlt  S2,  1869.  Ha  waa  of 


Sartly  Indian  origin  and  tlie  ropnte<l  son  of 
[orvlos.  lie  held  diplomatic  posti*  at  various 
times  in  Washington,  I.ondon,  Lima,  and  I'ari.s. 
With  Santa  Aimti,  <m  wiiosi-'Htati"  he  was  then 
serving,  he  was  ca|»tur(,Hl  \<y  (ien.  Houston  at 
the  hattle  of  San  Jacinto  in  1836.  Itclea«ed 
after  six  months,  he  l>ccame  minister  of  war 
under  Bustamente.  Daring  the  war  with  the 
United  Statea  ha  lbq(^t  under  Santa  Anna, 
with  whom  be  never  eeaaad  to  boldfriend^  r»> 
lationa  He  was  ambaasador  to  Paris  b  1857- 
'60,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of 
the  French  invasion  of  Aiexico  and  the  election 
of  Maximilian.  With  the  B.ssistance  of  the  im- 
perial forces,  he  was  appointed  dictator  of  Mex- 
ico in  1862;  iiut  all  parties distru8te<l  liim,  and 
the  French  themselves  removed  him  in  Septem- 
ber  of  the  same  year.  In  June,  1863,  he  was 
president  of  a  junta  styled  the  regency  of  tho 
Mexican  empire.  In  1864  Maximilian  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  titles  of  regent  and  grand 
marshal,  and  in  18M  sent  Mm  aa  ambasaador 
to  Paris,  where  ha  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

ALMOKA,  a  town  of  V.  India,  capital  of  the 
Uritish  district  of  Kumann.  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces, situated  among  tlie  Himalayas,  5. .3.37  feet 
nliove  tho  level,  I'l)  m.  X.  by  E.  of  Hareilly. 
It  is  built  along  a  mountain  ridge,  in  the  midst 
of  a  barren  and  desolate  region,  and  npjiroached 
bv  a  single  long,  zigzag  road.  It  was  cai>tiired 
by  the  (iorkhaa  in  17i«),  and  held  till  1815, 
when  tho  town  was  attoc-ke^l  and  stormed  OQ 
the  25th  of  April  by  the  Uritish  forces  ondor 
CoL  NieboUijAer  wbkb  the  district  waaanr 
nezed  to  die  Britiab  territonr. 

AUWaiYIDRS,  a  Moslem  dyna<«ty  in  K.  AfH- 
ca  and  Sjwin,  which  owes  its  origin  to  Abdallah 
ibn  Ya-sim,  who  preacheil  Islam  among  tho 
.\rabian  tribes  of  northern  Morocco,  bisamo 
the  eliiiftain  of  the  .\1-Miiraliatliili  1 1  !u-  i.levoted, 

hence  the  word  MaralHjut),  and  die»l  in  battle 
about  A.  I).  10.58.  Ahubekr  ibn  Omar  ano- 
cecdod  him,  but  during  bis  absence  on  a  war- 
like exjieditioa,  hie  lieutenant,  Yu.suf  ibn  Tadi- 
fyu,  aeized  tlie  sopreme  power.  Abobelur,  on 
biaretnm,  flndhw  nia  rival  too  stroog;  reai|piad 
the  crown,  and  Yosof  acknowledged  hia  fbr> 
bearance  by  magnifleent  presents,  which  be 
repeatwl  onnually  during  .UmUkr's  life.  Yu- 
wif  now  foundeil  the  city  and  empire  ol  .Moroc- 
co. Inviteil  to  Spain  by  the  Mwirish  prince  of 
Seville  to  aid  him  itgainst  the  Christians,  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Alfonso  of  Castile  announ- 
cing his  arrival  in  the  peiiiD-sula,  and  Hununon- 
ing  that  monarch  to  an  unconditional  surrender, 
and  to  embrace  Mohammedaniam.  Ade^erste 
battle  was  fought  in  tlio  plaina  of  Zalaen  in 
1088,  in  which  the  Cbriatiana  were  worated. 
Ynsaf,  howerer.  retired,  but  tba  fbUowinsyear 
retumeil,  con  piered  the  Moorisllkblgainaetwl, 
and,  bavin;.'  )>roei.'iiined  his  son  as  his  successor, 
retired  to  Moroceu,  ^vliero  he  die<l  in  ll'»t;. 
AlMXit  4(l  years  later  the  ilynasty  of  the  Almo. 
ravides  was  overthrown  by  the  Altuohades. 

ILMqilST,  Kari  Jeaas  LadTig,  a  .Swedudi  au. 
!  (hor,  bom  In  1788,  died  in  Bremen,  Oct  86^ 
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186(5.  Ho  Btndied  thcologr,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  teacher.  Besides  miscellaneous  worki^ 
ho  published  novels  and  poetry,  including  Torn- 
ro»ens  Bok  ("Bdok  of  the  liose").  Impli- 
cated in  a  rase  of  poisoning  in  1851,  be  ned 
to  the  Tnited  Htateit,  but  went  to  breroen  in 
1865.  His  worltM  are  very  ]M)pu)ar  in  <  Jennauy, 
where  nuwt  of  them  have  been  translated. 

AIJIY,  Winiaa,  an  American  [ihiiantliroitist, 
born  Feb.  17,  1761,  died  Feb.  6,  1836.  He 
lon>;ed  to  the  society  of  Friends,  and  was  a 
pulilic  teacher.  Having  made  a  fortune  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  Obadiah 
Hruwn,  in  manufacturing  C4)tt«n  poo<ls,  he  do- 
voted  a  largo  xhare  of  his  wealth  to  charitable 
works,  especially  in  Providence,  It.  I.,  whore 
he  li vod.  He  endowed  Uie   e w  England  jearly 


meeting  boarding  school  at  Providence,  laJ 
paid  for  the  education  of  80  of  its  pupils. 

AL.\WICK,  the  county  town  of  Northranber- 
land,  KiiK'lHnd,  on  tho  river  Aine,  30  m.  N 
of  Ne\vca--»tli' ;  pop.  about  8,000.  It  w  wt'u 
built,  chiefly  of  stone,  with  broad,  well  pttol 
»>treets,  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  a  fine  tovn 
hull,  and  a  largo  fU|UAro  where  weekly  norkd* 
are  held.  The  ancient  castle  of  the  ssoienuue, 
N.  W.  of  tho  town,  tlio  residence  of  tlx  dukt 
of  Northumberland,  covers  live  acres  of  grooDi 
and  was  restored  in  18.'i0at  afl  outlay  of  £2u>X- 
UOU.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  is  one  of  tlio  tinei^t  old  barooial  resi- 
dences in  England.  Alnwi(k  ca»t]e  foniMO 
one  of  the  rtrongeet  bulwarks  against  the  incur- 
aions  of  the  8cot«  in  ancient  times,  and  tm  n- 
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poateilly  bo!»tego<l  by  them.  Near  it.-*  walls 
Malcolm  III.  of  .Scotland  was  slain  in  Mfl.'l, 
an<l  hisurtny  route*] ;  and  in  1174  William  the 
I.ion  was  defoate^l  here  at  the  head  of  a  large 
anny.  and  taken  ••nptive. 

ALOE,  a  gi-nuN  of  micculent  plants  Wloniring 
to  the  natural  order  Ulincrtr  and  tribe  a*iihoi/r- 
Ua;  with  long,  flenhy,  narrow,  toothed  leaves, 
growing  in  troi>ical  rountrie*.  It  has  been  «li- 
vided  into  a  variety  of  !!|K.'cies,  consiKtinif  of 
trees,  shrulw,  and  ovorgreen  herbaceous  jilants, 
which  differ  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  up- 
ward of  JJO  fwl,  and  no  less  widely  in  the  chnr- 
ftc-ter  of  their  leaves  and  flower*.  A  largo 
proiHjrtion  of  these  different  species  have  no 
moJiicinal  i>ro|M  rtie«,  but  are  seen  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  in  collections  of  succulent  ]>lants; 
while  a  few  species  are  hiifhiy  valued  for  tlio 
juice  of  their  leaves,  which  forms  the  aloes  of 
commerce.    (S<f  Ai.oes.) 

ALOR,  Aaerlcan.    ^^ee  Auave.  \ 


ALOES,  the  insi>is«ated  juice  of  thelcsvwrf 
different  species  of  aloe.    Several  varieties  «k 
known  in  commerce,  some  much  snjHfriijr  i» 
nuality  to  others.    Ca|)e  aloes,  obtained  Iron 
the  altfl  npirata,  growmg  at  tlie  Cape  of  Oojil 
Hope,  occurs  in  nuwses  of  a  shining  dark  tJivr 
green  color,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  Xntf 
lucent  at  the  e<lges;  the  powder  is  of  apwa 
ish  yellow  color,  witli  a  very  disagretsable  ffl'* 
and  intensely  bitter  t«j«te.    nttrba<loe4  il'** 
prepared  in  the  West  Intlies,  and  is  the  pr». 
net  chiefly  of  the  A.  tulgnri*.    Tlje  coler 
dark  brown,  not  shining,  and  the  odorb 
pleasant.    Socotrine  aloes,  from  the  A. 
(rina,  occurs  in  pieces  of  a  yellowish  broil 
color,  less  shining  than  the  C'a|)e  aloej;  tk' 
fracture  is  conchoidal,  tJie  wlor  aromatic,  nxi 
tlie  taste  very  bitter.    This  is  much  tln^  B"** 
valuable  variety,  and  tlie  name  is  appli><i 
parcels  of  aloes  of  good  quality  coming  ft'" 
other  sources  than  the  ishuid  of  !focvl^ 
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flepatio  aloes,  known  in  India  as  Bombay 
iloM,  has  a  dark  liver  color,  and  is  probably 
an  inferior  kind  of  dmg,  mannfaotared  from 
the  dregs  of  other  sorts. — Aloos  contains  a  nen- 
tnl  bitter  principle  called  aloine,  which  acts  as 
a  eathartio  in  the  dose  of  from  one  half  to  one 
or  two  grains,  and  insoluble  matter  called  apo- 
theoie.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  is  often  administered,  in  its  natural 
form  or  in  combination  witli  otluT  substances, 
in  pilk   It  ia  an  irritant  purgjitivo,  slow  in 

Jeration,  and  acting  chiefly  on  the  lower  bow- 
and  the  rectum.  A  peculiarity  of  it,s  action 
iitiiatan  increase  of  the  quantity  administered, 
bajondthe  medium  dose,  is  not  attended  with  ' 
a  oorrcsponding  increase  of  effort.  When  used 
for  a  long  time,  the  dose  may  be  rather  dimin- 
ished than  increased.  It  is  rarely  used  alone, 
bnt  is  combined  with  wjap,  rhubarb,  colocynth, 
and  iron  in  substance  and  in  tincture.  It  forma 
n  tagredient  of  a  great  mmber  of  emfMoal 
I  preparations.  From  2  to  5  grains  form  a  laxa- 
I  tive  dose ;  from  5  to  10  grains,  a  strong  purga- 
tiTB.  It  is  supposed  to  prodnoe  or  irritate 
pilw.  Its  t<.'iia«.'M(\v  is  to  produce  oonj^'estion 
of  other  pelvic  organs,  and  it  is  therefore  some- 
tiBMB  used  as  an  emmenagogue.— The  processes 
"f  pr«:'j>aring  the  dmg  are  various.  Sniin.  tinic'^ 
the  ieavos  are  cut  otf  at  the  stem,  tlien  cut  in 
pieces,  and  the  juice  drained  off  in  iron  vessels. 
It  ig  then  sutfered  to  st.ind  for  48  hours,  (luring 
vUch  time  the  dregs  are  deposited,  and  the 
MHUng  portion  is  poured  off  into  broad  flat 
veseeK  and  beconu.-'  inspissated.  In  other 
piaees,  the  leaves  are  pulled,  and  after  being 
•tin  jMeces,  the  juice  is  extracted  by  pressure. 
— Th«  aloes  or  lign  aloes  (*.  e.,  wood  aloes,  Lat. 
iigmtm)  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  perfume 
I  ^  an  entirely  different  substance.  It  was 
probably  the  product  of  the  nquilnrin  aguUo- 
thm  of  tropical  Asia,  which  yields  the  highly 
•wmatic  aloe  wood  or  eagle  wood  of  commerce. 
Ttiere  are  many  other  qpeoies,  the  wood  of 
which,  like  that  of  the  prereding,  is  rendered 
more  or  less  resinous  and  odoriferous  by  decay, 
with  a  bitter  quality  which  i^vea  it  the  name 
of  aloes. 

iU>U)^  in  classical  mythologj'  the  gigantic 
I  MM  of  Neptune  by  the  wife  of  AloSus.  Their  | 
I  Mnes  were  Otus  and  Ephialtes.  At  the  age 
I  «f  •  iheir  bodies  mea.'^urud  9  cubit.s  in  breadth 
I  nd  87  in  hei^t,  and  fliej  alarmed  the  gods 
j  hy  waging  war  on  Olympus  and  piling;  Pelion 
I    ^{lon  Ossa.    They  put  Mars  in  chains  and  kept  . 

him  80  13  months.  Before  their  beafda  l>e-  { 
I    pan  to  *rrow  A]»nllo  destroyed  them. 

AlOMPRA,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty 
Bonnah,  bom  about  1710,  died  Hay  15, 1760. 
«  was  originally  diiif  of  a  small  village. 
Tbe  king  of  Burmah  having  been  captured  i 
umI  the  country  conquered  by  the  Peguans, 
Aloinprain  1753  headed  an  insurrection  which, 
iftar  a  aeries  of  brilliant  victories  on  his  part 
vitb  inferior  means,  ended  in  1757  with  the 
wwiqoest  of  Pegu  and  tbe  establislmu  iit  of  his  ' 
I    power  over  both  countries.    Uis  reign  was  i 
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short,  but  was  distinp-nished  by  great  improve- 
ments in  the  laws  and  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. He  fbnnded  the  dty  and  port  of 

Rangoon. 

ILOST)  or  irist,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
East  Flanders,  about  half  way  between  Bru.s.sels 
and  Ghent ;  pop.  in  ISHH,  ] 8,978.  The  Deuder, 
an  affluent  of  the  Scheldt,  which  has  been 
made  into  a  cAnal  for  the  accommodation  of 
trade,  pa.«i.ses  through  the  town.  It  has  consid- 
erable trade  and  manufactures,  and  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Austrian  Flanders.  Cap- 
tured by  Turenne  in  16r»7,  the  town  was  for  a 
time  in  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  well 
built  and  clean.  In  the  ohnrdi  of  St.  Martin 
is  a  picture  by  Rnbens  r^treaenting  **The 
Plague  of  Alost." 

ALPACA)  a  species  of  tiie  genus  lama  of 
Fr.  Cuvier  (properly  Jhnnn).  and  mirhmia  of 
IlHger,  which  with  the  uenus  camelua  consti- 
tutes the  fiunilj  of  eamdidm,  of  the  order  of 
hist/Ira  ruminant  in.  The  alpaca  is  found  in 
the  mountainous  r^ons  of  Peru,  and  subsista 


on  the  coarse  and  scanty  forage  which  grows 
on  the  sterile  soil  of  that  quarter.  The  upper 
part  and  the  si<ks  of  tbe  b<Mly  of  this  animal 
are  covered  with  liglit  thestnut-brown  wool, 
which  hangs  down  in  slightly  oorled  meshes 
nearly  a  f(M)t  in  length,  jind  is  very  soft  and 
elastic,  almost  as  tine  as  that  of  the  Cashmere 
goat ;  the  face  np  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  jaws,  and  also  the  U-l'-'.  have  short,  smooth 
hair ;  from  the  forehead  a  stilf  silky  hair  falls 
down  upon  the  face.  The  shearing  of  the  wool 
takt's  ]»la<  e  at  irri'trujar  times  annually  or  Viien- 
nially.  From  10  to  12  lbs.  are  obtained  from 
one  animal. 

ALP  ARSLAN  (valiant  lion),  sultan  of  the  Sel- 
jukian  Turks,  born  in  Turkistan  about  1028, 
assassniated  in  1072.  He  was  descended  from 
fsel.iuk.  succeeded  bis  uncle  Togrul  in  lori3,  and 
was  also  appointed  by  the  caliph  as  emir-el- 
omra  or  comnuaider-in*ehief.  He  conquered  Ar- 
menia in  10r»5  and  Oeor;ria  in  1008,  and  though 
repeatedly  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  tlie  Byzan- 
tine empress  Endooia,  he  eventually  carried  his 
victorious  arms  from  Antiodi  to  tlio  lilack  sea. 
Alter  the  capture  and  death  of  Eudocia's  hus- 
band and  general,  the  emperor  Romanns  Di- 
ogenes  (1071 ),  he  planned  an  expedition  apiinst 
Turkistan,  the  cradle  of  bis  dynasty,  and 
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cro(Me<l  the  Oxiu  with  an  immenae  army ;  but 
be  waa  Btabbed  to  death  bv  tlio  governor  of 
the  flret  fbrtreM  be  oaptureJ,  w  hoin  lie  liad  or- 
tlertHl  to  be  execnted  in  rcvcn^^  for  bia  obati- 
Date  defence.  AId  Aralan'a  \'irtnea  aa  a  ruler 
are  no  leas  extolled  tJian  hia  courage  aa  a  war- 
rior. 

ALreni,  a  county  of  E.  N.  E.  Micbifnm,  on 
Lake  Huron  and  Tliuuder  bay,  drained  by  Tliun- 
der  Bay  river;  area,  700  s<i".  ra.;  pop.  in  1870, 
2,750.  In  1870  there  were  only  31tt  acrea  of 
improved  land.    Cupital.  Alpena. 

ALPES),  Baarn  and  UaatM.  See  Bxaau- Aunts, 
and  H  ai  Ti:h-  ALPK8. 

ALPI^i-MiRITlMES,  a  8.  E.  department  of 
Franoo,  formtHl  from  the  circle  of  Nice,  ceded 
to  France  by  Italy  in  IHCO,  and  the  iirrondiaac-  | 
mcnt  of  (inuse,  taken  from  the  department  of 
Var;  areo  1,483  ati.  m.;  pop.  in  1872,  l»ft,037. 
It  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and  tlie 
mountains  fVom  which  it  takea  itx  name,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Var  and  several  Miialler  streaiiiK 
The  aorface  is  mountainooa  and  croaaed  by  nu- 
merona  Talieys.  The  olimate  U  the  finest  in 
France.  The  country  near  the  coaat  is  well 
cultivated,  and  el!«cwhcre  there  arc  valuable 
foreata  and  various  mineral  prixluetions.  The 
department  is  divide<l  into  the  arrondiasemcnts 
of  Nice,  Grasse,  and  Puget-Tbeniera.  The 
coast  is  dotted  with  |ilac<.-s  naturally  or  hi.-«- 
torically  interesting,  such  as  Nice,  the  capital, 
Cannea,  Actibea,  and  Meotonc. 

ALPHA  A5iD  OlECA,  the  (int  and  la-^t  Ittt. 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  l>ook  of  Revelation 
three  times  deslguatee  Jesna  Christ  l>v  the  title  < 
Al^iba  tmd  Omcjni,  perhaps  in  imitation  of 
laatah  (xlir.  fJ),  who  reprcsH'nts  {Jo<l  assaying, 

!  am  the  first,  an<l  I  am  tlie  last!' 

ALPHABLT  (from  the  names  of  the  first  two 
Greek  letters,  alpha  and  beta^  and  therefore 
the  e^iuivolent  of  our  A,  B,  C),  tlie  scheme  of 
figns  by  which  a  langnAge  is  written ;  as  also, 
leas  properly,  the  achcme  of  articulate  sounds 
cxpreaaed  by  those  signs,  and  constituting  by 
their  combinations  the  si)oken  language.  It  is 
in  tbi*  former  sense  only  that  the  woni  will  be 
understood  iiere ;  the  eK'beme  of  articulations — 
the  spoken  alpliuln't,  as  it  may  be  termed— will 
Ik?  treate<l,  in  iu  character  and  relations,  under 
the  head  of  PiioNmrs.  All  alphabeU  are  not 
of  the  same  kind.  The  intent  of  such  a  one  as 
tJie  (ireck,  the  Latin,  and  our  own,  is  to  furnish 
a  sign  for  every  articulate  sound  of  the  spoken 
langujige,  whether  vowel  «»r  const^nant;  and  its 
ideal  is  realize<l  w  hen  there  are  practically  just 
as  many  written  characters  as  sounds,  and  each 
has  its  own  unvarying  value,  so  that  the  wril- 
U.'n  language  is  an  accurate  and  unambiguous 
retkH'tion  of  the  spoken.  Tliis  state  <if  things 
la  not  wont  to  jirevail  continuously  in  any 
«iven  language:  for.  in  the  history  of  a  literary 
limgunge,  the  wonls  change  their  mode  of  ut- 
terance, or  their  s[)oken  fnnii,  while  their  mode 
.  of  si)elling,  or  their  written  form,  remains  nn- 
nlterLHl,  or  is  not  correspondingly  altered;  so 
that  the  sjtelling  comes  to  be  "  historical  "  in- 


rtaad  of  "phonetic,"  or  to  represent  forewf 
in  stead  of  present  pronunciation.  Sacli  is,  t« 
a  certain  extent,  the  character  of  onr  Eit^iili 
spelling;  but  Tery  incompletely  and  irregnlarlr, 
and  with  intermixture  of  arbitrarinesM-s,  *od 
even  blundom,  of  every  kind ;  it  is  an  evil  tlat 
is  tolerated,  and  by  many  even  clung  to  uA 
extolled,  because  it  is  familiar,  and  a  relonn 
would  Ik>  attended  with  great  ditticultiea,  ui'i 
prodnctive  for  a  time  of  yet  greater  incooTe- 
nience. — 8ome  alphabets  are  syllabic;  that  i«  to 
say,  they  have  a  sigt)  for  every  syllable,  owi- 
posed  of  a  Vowel  or  diphthong  and  one  or  mow 
consonants,  that  enters  into  the  compoeitiai  of 
the  words  of  a  language :  examples  are  thi> 
Cherokee  ajUabury.  invented  by  Sequojah  of 
George  Uoess,  containing  85  signs;  and  the 
Japanoae  irofit,  containing  47  sign:^  Otb«r», 
again,  are  consonantal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cm- 
sonants  are  either  written  alone,  the  voweb 
being  iinexpressci],  or  only  the  consonant  ha«  t 
full  sign,  an<i  the  vowel  is  exiiri-ssed  braniod- 
ificatiun  of  it,  or  a  subsidiary  sipi  atts*  hi-d  to 
it:  examples  arc  the  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit il- 
phabeta,  each  having  a  large  numlter  of  kindred 
systems.  Tlien  there  are  uusU's  of  writing 
«  hich  are  not  entilk-d  to  be  called  alphaWtir: 
as  the  Egyptian  or  bierogl  vphic,  in  which  idmpk 
phonetic  or  alphalietic  signs  are  niinglfd  irith 
syllabic,  ideographic,  and  pictorial ;  or  u  th« 
Chinese,  in  which  there  is  an  indiviMlilf  <iini 
tor  each  whole  (monosyllabic)  word,  and  rvdi 
to  a  great  extent  for  each  <litrere«t  meaning  d 
a  word,  so  that  the  written  signs  are  niaoy 
times  more  nuinerous  than  the  s|K>ken  wonk 
Tin-  (■ri;jin  and  liistoricid  and  tlieorvtir  rtU- 
lioii-  ut  iIkiw  diHerent  modes  of  repn-sentiDf  t" 
the  eye  the  a{»okcn  word  will  be  explaiittil  in 
the  article  Whitino. — The  English  aJphal>t'ti* 
derived  from  the  Latin,  the  Latin  from  th« 
Greek,  and  tlie  (Jreek  from  the  Phn'nicijJi. 
The  wigiu  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  reportrd 
by  the  Greeks  themselves;  amd  their  rep^irt 
b  confinneil  both  by  the  forms  of  their  rliw- 
ters,  and  by  the  names  given  them :  alpk>L  V- 
tA,  gamma,  delta,  Ace,  are  tlie  Hebrew  nlf^ 
hetk,  ffimel,  daUth,  ikv. — ap|H.llations  which 
have  their  corre»|)ondents  nls<j  in  the  otier 
Semitic  ulphabi'ts,  as  the  .'syriac  and  .\rabic. 
Tlie  Ph(t>nician  alptiabet,  in  fact,  is  the  ^r- 
mitio  alphabet,  used  by  many  of  the  S-niit: 
peoples;  itself  of  unknown  tirigin,  it  ha* became 
the  mother  of  nearly  all  the  |irevailiDg  mo>\'-^ 
of  writing  in  the  world.  It  w  as  a  consonantal 
scheme,  composed  of  22  signs  (see  the  t»l>k 
on  I).  351),  representing  the  following  foowb: 
'  (iileph),  b,  ff,  f/,  h.  If,  r,  h.  t,  tf,  k;  /,««,«.«. 
;  («in),  />,  i,  q.  r,  th,  t.  Of  these,  alf}>^  i 
rather  a  theoretical  device,  a  figment  to  »tt*t  | 
the  utterance  of  any  dt^•iire<l  vowel  to:  Ai-*' 
stronger  and  deeiRT  h  ;  t  and  {  jire  ditTrMt 
from  oar  ordinary  t  and  s,  as  being  s]K>kt-D  wiik 
greater  effort,  and  with  a  jK-culiar  articnUtioB 
(the  fiat  of  the  tongue,  it  is  said,  pressed  a^nun^ 
the  roof  of  the  mouth);  ain  is  a  very  |«eculi»f 
guttural  utterance,  wholly  unlike  anything  is 
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onr  «r«rtem  of  sounds.  The  Greeks  took  from 
this  scheme,  without  important  chan^  of  valae, 
the  signs  for  6,  d,  ip,  %  k,  n,  />,  7,  r,  t ; 
others  they  alterecl  in  sound,  convortini;  t  into 
the  ngn  for  aspirated  t  {tk,  or  tketa),  z  and  $ 
into  s^ns  for  double  consonants,  d»  (or  sete) 
and  Ivt  for  ri);  while  they  used  «  and  ."/i  fur  a 
time  interchangeably  as  dsns  for  their  single 
rfbSbait,  miHl  tne  former  finmll  j  went  out  of 
use.  But  the  mo**t  important  modification 
carried  out  by  the  trreeks  was  that  by  which 
obtained  sifnis  for  Towels  also:  ahph^  A, 
and  ain,  as  beiriLr  nsele<^  to  them,  tliey  made 
into  a,  e  {epnlon),  and  0  {omieron)\  y  Qfod)  was 
tamed  into  i  (ioUj)  ■  una  for  h  was  invented  a 
new  siini,  up»ihn^  shaped  like  our  V  or  Y  (the 
two  forms  being  used  at  first  inditferently).  This 
modification  converted  the  alphabet  from  a  con- 
sonantal into  one  purely  and  completely  pho- 
netic, a  perfect  instrument  of  the  expression  of 
spoken  language.  Other  additions  were  of 
somewhat  later  date:  signs  for  the  aspirate 
labial  (ph,  or  phi)  and  guttural  (/A,  urchi)  as 
narallel  with  the  tk  or  theta^  and  for  the  a.si»ih- 
llated  lAbi  i!  / «,  or /m)  as  parpJlel  with  the  (h 
or  §eta  and  kli  or  ri,  were  invented  and  aj)- 
peade<l  at  the  end  of  the  scheme ;  a  sign  for 
long  tJ  {omrgn)  was  further  added,  and  H, 
whieh  had  signified  the  ronuh  breathing  or  as- 
Diration,  was  altered  in  value  to  a  long  i  (eta). 
Moreover,  the  ts  or  **^gamma  "  went  by  de- 
grees entifi'ly  out  of  use,  as  did  also  the  g  or 
'•koppa,"  and  the  two  were  retained  only  as 
aomeral  signs.  Thos  the  eonslltation  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  as  we  know  it,  is  in  all  its 
parta  accounted  for.  The  additions  and  changes 
w«nt  on  by  degrees,  and  dlflSBrently  in  different 
part*  and  oolonio-^  of  Greece;  the  final  form  h 
that  given  by  the  iouians  of  Aria  Minor,  and 
adopted  throagfaont  the  whole  of  Greece 
about  400  B.  C.  The  Semitic  orifrinal  was 
always  written  from  right  to  left;  the 
eirfieet  Greek  was  written  eitiier  way,  or 
in  ditferent  directions  in  alternate  lines  (the 
diaractera  being  made  to  face  the  other  way 
wltm  written  from  left  to  right);  finally,  the 
present  method  became  ostjd)lished  in  universal 
nse. — The  form  of  Greek  alphabet  from  which 
is  derired  the  Latin  was  not  that  one  which,  as 
d>ove  described,  was  finally  adopted  through- 
out Greece,  bnt  difiered  from  it  in  sundry  par- 
tieolars :  the  H  still  had  its  h  value ;  the  Q  was 
still  used,  and  was  retained  by  the  Latins  for 
writing  the  i  sound  followed  by  u  before  an- 
other vowel;  the  character  for  te,  or  the  di- 
famma,  was  also  in  use,  and  was  applied  to 
represent  the  (as  labial,  somewhat  kindred) 
M>aDd  for  which  the  Greek  had  no  sign ;  imd 
X  (as  generally  on  the  mainland  of  (ireece  and 
in  her  western  colonies)  had  the  value  of 
Dot  of  c/i.  Tiio  earliest  Latin  alphabet,  then, 
was  A,  B,  C  (pronounced  as  7),  D,  E,  F,  Z,  H,  I, 
K.  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  V,  X,  21  letters.  A 
2  is  found  in  the  earliest  monuments,  but  s{)e<:>d- 
ily  went  ont  of  use,  and  was  about  the  time  of 
Cicero  veintrodooed  as  a  foreigner,  along  with 


Y  (originally  the  same  sign  with  V,  bnt  having 
now  become  fixed  in  Greek  usage  in  thit»  fonn, 
and  having  taken  a  new  value,  that  of  the 

French  v  or  German  «),  in  order  to  write  in 
Greek  words  tlio  peculiar  Greek  sounds  of 
those  lettwti.   A  very  peonliar  change  in  the 

constitution  of  the  Latin  alphabet  was  made  in 
connection  with  K,  and  Q.  The  K  passed 
ont  of  ottstomary  nse  abont  lSt»  time  of  the 

decemvirs,  and  wa.'^  employed  only  in  n  small 
number  of  words  (witli  occasional  occurrence 
in  others),  while  C,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  rjnmma,  and  originally  having  the  same 
value,  was  employed  to  write  both  the  g  and  k 
sounoB— doubtless  because  these  two  somids 
were  in  the  popular  utterance  only  irapoiibolfy 
distinguishe<l  from  one  another.  And  when 
later  (about  300  B.  C),  under  Greek  infinenco, 
the  careful  distinction  of  the  two  sounds  in 
writing  was  resumed,  instead  of  giving  C  its 
old  value  »md  restoring  K  to  common  use,  the 
Romans  very  strangely  continued  to  the  former 
its  k  value,  and  made  from  it  by  a  slight  alter- 
ation a  new  sign,  G,  for  the  g  value.  The  finai 
I^tin  scheme,  after  the  addition  of  Y  and  Z, 
thus  consisted  of  23  sijrns.  In  it  I  and  J  were 
not  distinguished,  nor  U  and  V;  J  and  U  are 
merdy  graphic  variations  of  I  and  V,  and  of 
the  same  value  with  the  latter;  the  llomans 
did  not  regard  the  vowel  and  semivowel  values 
of  these  two  sounds — «  (that  is,  i  in  pt^iM,  or 
"long  as  we  call  it)  and  y  on  the  one  side, 
u  (that  is,  u  in  rule,  or  the  long  sound  of  double 
o  in  ftHfl)  and  10  on  the  other — as  being  suffi- 
ciently diverse  to  need  a  doulde  designation. — 
The  chief  alteration,  now,  that  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet has  nndeiigone  in  being  adapted  to  English 
use  is  the  establishment  of  J  and  U  as  inde- 
pendent letters  with  distinct  values,  bv  the  side 
of  I  and  V;  J  having  for  us  tfie  pecuuar  sound 
(nearly  a  compound  of  tl  with  zfi,  or  with  the 
s  sound  of  azure)  into  which  the  Latin  J  or  y 
sound  has  been  usually  converted,  and  V  being 
applied  to  represitit  the  sound  into  \vlii<h, 
in  most  of  the  literary  languages  of  modern 
Kurot>o  (as  in  the  later  Latin  also),  the  original 
w  sound  has  passed.  And  then,  as  final  exten- 
sion, we  have,  in  common  with  some  other 
European  languages,  added  a  "double  U** — 
».  e.y  VV  or  W — to  represent  the  u  semivowel, 
or  to  sound :  this  character  is  of  a  date  no 
more  ancient  than  the  middle  ages.  By  all 
these  various  reductions  and  additions,  our 
alphalH't  has  grown  from  the  original  22  signs 
of  the  Phtenician  to  tlie  present  scheme  of  26 
signs ;  which,  by  way  of  summary,  we  may  dis- 
tribute into  eight  classes,  as  follows:  1,  letters 
inherited  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  ^till  bear- 
ing nearlv  their  Pho-nieian  value,  are  twelve, 
namely,  B,  D,  H,  K,  L,  M,  N,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T;  2, 
letters  originally  Phceniclan,  but  having  their 
value  changed  by  the  Greeks  (in  every  case 
but  one  from  consonant  to  vowel),  are  five, 
namely.  A,  E,  I,  0,  Z  ;  3,  additioual  letters  in- 
vented by  the  (J reeks  are  two,  namely.  U  (=V 
or  YX  X  i  4^  Phcenicaan  lettera  entonng  into 
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the  Latin  alphabet  with  chan^'cd  vuhio  are  two,  ' 
namely,  C,  F ;  5,  of  Latin  invention  is  a  single 
letter,  G;  imporU'd  from  tireek  into  Latin 
in  ditferentiated  form  and  with  later  (ireek 
value  is  one,  Y;  7,  varying  graphic  fomis  of 
Latin  letters,  raised  in  modern  times  to  inde- 
pendent value,  are  two,  J,  V;  8,  recent  addi- 
tkm,  made  by  doubling  an  old  sign,  is  one 
letter,  W.  If  we  had  shown,  in  the  handling  of 
the  system  of  signs  received  from  abroad,  the 
same  freedom  And  independeiuw  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  should  have  an  ali)liabet  of  at 
least  82  letters,  instead  of  26:  for  we  require  I 
separate  repreeentativee  far  the  vowel  sound  | 
in  cut  and  care,  for  that  in  irfmt  and  all,  and  ; 
for  that  in  but  and  burn;  and  for  the  abilants  > 
in  Ann  and  omhw,  the  initial  sfrfrants  of  thin 
and  thi»,  and  the  na-al  mttinging ;  while  theM 
sound  in  church  m  also,  though  strictly  of  cora- 
ponnd  nfttnre,  well  entitled  to  a  separate  char- 
acter: the  C,  Q,  and  X,  on  tlio  other  Land, 
having  no  value  which  ehould  render  their 
retention  necessary. — ^The  groond  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  our  alphabet  is  in  the  main  infer- 
rible from  the  account  of  ita  histoiT  given  above, 
being,  when  once  started  from  the  Phoenician 
basis,  strictly  a  historical  one:  A  to  F  follow 
the  PhoBnician  order ;  G  was  put  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  place  of  the  consciously  omitted  Z  *, 
H  and  I,  again,  have  their  PhcDnician  posi- 
tions; J  follows  the  letter  of  whieh  it  is,  as  it 
were,  the  recently  separated  shadow ;  K  to  T, 
again,  are  in  their  Phoenician  places;  U  comes 
next,  09  being  the  first  addition  made  by  the 
Greeks,  and  it  is  succeeded  by  V  and  W,  as  I 
by  J ;  X  is  another  Greek  addition,  adopted 
into  the  earliest  Roman  alphabet ;  Y  and  Z  are  ' 
the  later  additions  made  to  the  Latin  from 
the  Greek.  When,  however,  we  come  to  in- 
quire into  the  reason  for  the  Pluvnician  order 
itaali^  we  are  batHed,  and  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  satlsfoctory  results;  the  arrangement 
seems  to  be  almost  altogether  fortuitous.  Prob-  , 
ably  it  is  not  by  accident  that  the  three  sonant 
mntea,  ft,  d,  come  together,  next  after  the 
aleph;  nor  tli.it  the  three  liqtiids,  7,  m.  tj,  are 
also  found  side  by  side  later ;  but  all  attempts 
at  ezpIaiMtion  beyond  this  are  little  better 
than  more  jruesses,  and  iiivnlve  thonrifs  re- 
anecting  the  origin  of  the  alphabet  which  roach 
nr  beyond  oar  actnallraowledge.  For  we  really 
are  wholly  in  tlie  dark  as  to  the  antecedents  of 
the  old  Semitic  mode  of  writing;  neither  tra- 
dition  and  history,  nor  the  traced  relation  of  its 
cliaractors  to  those  of  other  modes  of  writing, 
nor  their  own  shapes  and  names,  afford  ground 
fbr  anything  more  than  nnreetratoed  conjeotnre. 
The  names  of  the  characters  are  each  the  name 
of  some  sensible  and  depictable  object,  which 
has  for  its  initial  the  letter  named:  thus, 
alepit,  ox;  beth,  house;  gimcl,  camel;  daleth, 
door;  and  so  on.  Considering  that  many 
Egyptian  phonetic  hieroglyphs  are  well  known 
to  liavo  gained  the  office  of  representing  cer- 
tain sounds  because  those  sounds  were  the  in- 
itials of  the  objects  depicted  (tlins,  the  eagle, 


ahom,  becoming  a  sign  for  a;  the  lion,  laho, 
for  I),  the  supposition  has  seemed  a  highly 
plausible  one  that  the  Phofnician  letters  also 
were  originally  rude  pictures  of  the  objects  in- 
dicated by  their  names.    And  this  anj^KMltion 
receives  a  degree  (tf  confirmation  from  a  certain 
resemblance  traceable  in  a  few  cases  between 
the  letter  and  the  object :  thus,  the  sign  for 
aleph  is  not  unlike  the  front  of  an  ox's  head; 
vieirty  water,  is  like  one  of  the  common  con- 
ventional signs  of  water,  a  waving  or  indented 
surface ;  and  nin,  eye  (our  O),  is  a  tolerable  eve 
in  outline.    Yet  the  evidence  of  such  a  kind  \6 
too  scanty  to  Im  mnch  relied  on,  and  it  bqnite 
as  plausible  a  theory  tliat  names  should  have 
been  chosen  on  acronhonic  grounds  for  a  set 
of  signs  otherwise  originated;  and  tliat  a  few 
among  them  should  happen  to  be,  or  shonld 
have  been,  chosen  because  they  were  sug- 
gestive of  an  otjeot  resembUng  the  sign  its^ 
— The  Pho  nii  i.m  alphabet,  as  completed  in 
system  and  worked  over  in  shape  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  has  become  the  most  oonvenient 
and  useful  of  all  the  modes  of  writing  invented 
by  men ;  and  it  has  gone  with  European  dv* 
ilization  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.  Eflbrts 
are  making  to  introduce  it  among  various 
eastern  nations  in  substitution  for  their  own 
more  cumbrous  and  incomplete  alphabets ;  but 
with  little  success  hitherto,  since  national  pre- 
possession clings  with  especial  tenacity  to  an 
ini^titution  so  inwoven  by  tradition  and  custom 
with  a  nation's  feeling  aa  is  its  national  mode 
of  writing.    Efforts,  again,  have  been  mnde  to 
expand  this  alphabet,  by  diacritical  murks  and 
added  signs,  into  a  system  capable  <^  aoomatstr 
representing  all  the  various  sounds  (some  scores 
in  number)  which  are  made  by  human  organs 
in  the  utterance  of  language;  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  efforts  is  that  of  Prof.  Lepsius 
of  Berlin  (''Standard  Alphabet,"  ».Vc.,  2d  edi- 
tion, London  and  Berlin,  1868).    Others,  yst 
again,  have  devised  alpliabets  fonn*Kd  on  an 
analysis  of  the  ph  vsicul  processes  of  production 
of  each  sound,  and  representing  thoaa  prooesM 
by  suggestive  signs,  so  as  to  make  each  letter 
by  its  shape  define  the  precise  mode  of  its  own 
utterance ;  Ibr  example,  Dr.  Brftcke  of  Vienna 
("Proceedings  of  the  Vienna  Academy,"  vol 
xli^isea;,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Bell  of  London 
(''Visible  Speech,*'  Ac,  London,  1867).  Into 
an  account  of  tlicse  uttcmjits  we  cannot  h^re 
enter.    Nor  can  we  si>eak  in  detail  of  tii« 
other  alphabets  invented  and  in  nse  amonf 
otlier  parts  of  the  huinnn  race.     II.  <| ,  i  ti:  : 
some  of  them,  the  articles  on  s{>ecial  lauguu^ca, 
and  that  on  Wnrmro,  will  give infimnation.— 
In  order  to  make  clearer  the  relationn  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  to  the  Phoenician  or  ancient 
Semitic  alphabet,  as  they  have  been  deeeribiil 
above,  the  following  comparative  table  isgivea. 
The  first  or  left-hand  column  presents  the 
Phoenician  letters:  their  forms  (which  vaiy 
more  or  less  considerably  in  records  of  differ- 
ent age  and  locality)  are  in  part  those  of  the 
great  Sidonian  monument  of  King  Eshmnneitf 
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Qyrobably  500  B.  O.X  in  part  those  of  the  re- 
cently diMoyered  Moabit«  inscription  of  King 
Meaha  (earlier  than  800  B.  0.) ;  the  prefixed 
namei)  have  their  Ilebrow  version,  and  their 
correspondence  with  the  Greek  is  apparent  at 
a  glance.  The  second  column  gives  ttie  forms 
of  the  letters  as  first  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
when  writing  from  right  to  left.  In  the  third 
tie  SMii  the  Greek  letters  ^us  i'mally  ad6pted, 
being  made  to  face  in  the  other  direction  and 
somewhat  further  modified  in  form.  The  fourth 
column  i.s  that  of  the  Latin  letters ;  here  some 
of  the  earlier  forma  are  added  to  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  for  the  purpose  of  illua- 
tnttag  tbe  tmuitioa  more  ftdlj. 
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ALPHETS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Rnpliiii,  a 
river  of  PeloDonnesus,  which  rises  in  southern 
Arcadia,  ana,  flowing  through  Elia  and  the 
Olympian  plain,  discharges  itself  into  the  Ionian 
>M.  The  Alpheua,  at  a  little  distance  from  its 
Mvrofl^  twioe  diaappears  under  groimd,  whieh 
gave  rise  to  the  mj'tn  of  the  jrod  of  the  rivt-r,  and 
the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  Diana  essayed  to 
imihim  his  embraces  bjtramlbnnlng  her  into 
afonntMB,  tod  pi  acinar  her  in  the  Orty^n  islo, 
near  Sid^.    The  god  made  a  passage  for  his 


river  beneath  the  intervening  sea,  and  com- 
mingled its  waters  with  those  of  the  fountain 
in  Ortygia. 

ALPIJVE.  an  E.  county  of  California,  bounded 
X.  £.  by  Kevada ;  ar<^  1,000  so.  m. ;  pop.  in 
1870,  685.  The  wostem  portion  is  occupied  by 

the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  including  Carson's 
pass  and  Pyramid  peak.  It  is  rich  in  silver. 
In  1870  there  were  57,165  sheep,  producing 
281,700  lbs.  of  wool.     The  other  j)r(Hluction8 

I  were  small.  There  were  3  quartz  mills,  8  saw 
mills,  and  9  newqiapera.    Oqiital,  SUver 

I  Mountain. 

ALPS)  the  highest  and  must  remarkable  chain 
of  mountains  in  Europe,  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  rivers  whidi  (lischarpre  tlu-ir  waters 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  which  run 
to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  North  sea,  and  the 
'  Hlack  sea.  The  Alps  have  a  peneral  crescent-like 
form,  and  extend  through  fourteen  degrees  of 
longitude  and  five  (nlamade.  From  the  prin- 
cipal chains  spurs  extend  to  the  Apennines,  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Vosgea,  the  iiartz,  the  Sudetca, 
the  Oarpathiana,  and  the  Balkan.  The  average 
heiplit  of  the  different  ran^res  is  about  7,700  ft., 
from  which  altitude  mure  than  400  peaks  rise 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  prin- 
cipal subdivisions  of  the  Alps  are  the  following : 

I.  The  Maritime  Alps,  consisting  of  two  por- 
tions, of  wliieh  the  first,  distinguished  as  Liga- 
rian  Alps,  extends  in  a  seniieirclo  from  the  S. 
W.  extremity  of  the  Alpine  chain  to  the  Gol 
de  Lanssida  in  Piedmont,  and  Ibrms  the  Hne 
of  st'paration  between  that  province  and  the 
French  department  of  Alpea-Maritimea  ^the 
former  circle  of  Nice) ;  the  second,  distinguish- 
ed as  the  Upper  Maritime  Alps,  terminates  on 
the  W.  frontier  of  Piedmont  in  the  lofty  peak  <rf 
Monte  Viso,  The  principal  altitudes  of  the  Mari- 
time Alps  are :  peak  to  the  W.  of  the  village  of 
Mauricio,  13,107  ft.;  Monte  Viso,  12,582  ft.; 
Monte  Pelvo,  9,958  ft. ;  Col  de  Maurin,  9,784  ft. 

II.  The  Cottian  Alps,  extending,  in  a  triangular 
form,  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  having 
Piedmont  on  one  side,  Savoy  on  another,  and 
the  department  of  Ilautes-Alpes  in  France  on 
the  third.  They  give  rise  to  the  Durrince,  the 
Po,  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  nrincipal 
smmnits  are:  Mont  Olan,  18,831  ft ;  Mont  Pel- 
voux,  13,440;  Mont  Gal6on,  12,4t;7;  Mont 
(ienivre,  11,785.  III.  The  Graian  Alj)s,  the 
Gray  Alps  of  the  German  geographers,  extend- 
ing from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Col  <lu  Bonhomme, 
between  Savoy  on  tlie  W.  and  Piedmont  on  the 
E.,  giving  rise  to  several  tributaries  of  the  Po 
ami  the  PihAne.  The  most  elevated  summits 
in  this  chain  are:  Mont  Is^ran,  13,274  ft. ;  Ai- 
guille de  la  8a8sidre,  12,846;  Rocca  Melone, 
ll.nf,') :  Mont  r.  nis  11,457.  IV.  The  Pennine 
Alps,  extending  from  the  Cul  du  Bonhonune  to 
Monte  Roea,  between  upper  Savoy  and  the 
Swi.ss  canton  of  Vnlni-J  mi  one  side,  and  Pied- 
mont on  the  oUier.  This  chain  includes  the 
three  Idtieet  monntaimi  in  Europe,  aa  well 
as  several  other  peaks  of  considerable  eleva- 

i  tion,  namely :  Mont  Blano,  16,782  ft. ;  Monte 
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RosjvlS.lfln;  Mont  Cervin.  14.RM;  U'Cf-ant.  , 
V.i,HW,  Aitfiiillodu  Mkii,  I".'.74a ;  M<iiit W-lun, 
n,n<W;  I'ii'  Hlanc.  K.  i>f  Monti- Hmhii,  Il.lito. 
V.  The  lA'pontino  or  llolvi-tian  Alps,  iiu'liul- 
itijr  tin-  (liviTjrviit.  <'lmiii  known  ii.*  tln>  Hcrm-M; 
Alps.  TliiH  (iivUion  (•ovtT><  wi-hiorn  Switzcr-  i 
luTid,  vxti-ndinfr  oii  Uotii  sjiU's  ot'  tho  Hlionv.  di- 
viding Lunilmrdy  t'roin  Swiizcrlittid,  and  uno 
Uranfh  U'niiinatinfr  iit  Monte  Hcrniinlino,  while 
the  other  oxti-ndi*  t< Mind  uniti-»  witli  tin-  Juni 
niountaini«  N.  of  Luke  (iL-nt-vu.  This  jKirtion 
ol'tlio  Al]««  is  niort'  vi.Mted  tlinii  iiny  oiIkt,  and 
ooniprisc*  tlic  finest  numntaiii  soonory  in  Lu- 
ro)K'.  lis  iiiosi  oU>vulod  pi'tiksarv :  I  Ik-  Kiiistvr- 
narhorn,  I4.1i"«('t. ;  tlit-  Funo,  U.naT;  tliL- 
.limK-lriiu.  13,718;  tin-  Motiili.  i:i.4!ts;  the 
Srhroikhorn.  l:<..'if<tl;  thu-  Eiffur,  lU.nT.'j;  thv 
JUfuidis  Ali>,  1-i,l4ii;  Montv  Lcono,  on  the 
Siiiiplon,  11, .541;  tlio  (iaL-nstix-k,  thi*  hi^hi'st 
of  iIk-  St.  (Jottiard  p"i>ii|i,  rj.4Hl  ;  tin- 
Mfwohclhorn,  in  tin-  liln-inwald,  ln.sTo; 
the  Ciriinsil,  '.t.7ii4.  VL  Tlio  Hliatijin  Alps. 
<-ointni'n<'lnt;  a(  Monto  lU'niardino.  exfcnd- 
inn  nlonii  tla>  frtrntit-rrt  of  Swiizi-rlatid,  Ituly. 
utid  tuTtiiany,  tind  tonninutin;;  at  thu-  N.  K. 
fxtreniity  of  the  Tyr-ol.  'riiv  principul  Mini- 
niitsure:  .Mpiunt  .lu'lior.  13,.'<''>r»  ft. ;  thf  Ortlcr- 
Kj.itzi-.  li.s.')2;  .Monto  di'lla  Dis^rraziiu  l^.nr.o; 
tlK' Witti-rhiini.  1-2, 17'i;  Mont*- (iavis  I1.7ri4; 
till}  l)oili.  11,7:15;  and  soxithI  otlier  poakt*  of 
ni'iirly  ilu-  •jinic  allitudi-.  VU.  Tho  Noric  Alp-". 
t'iiinini-ni-in;i  tit  l>ri-ilifrrrn:-i>itzi.-.  wIutc  tin- 
])rL'fi'<liiii;  divi-ioii  tiTininatos  0Nti'n<l  tliroiijrh 
Salztiiir;.',  northiTn  (  urintliiiu  Styria,  an>l  r[i]KT 
itiul  l.ow'.T  Austria,  forminfr  thu  dividing;  line 
of  thf  lijLsiii^  of  tlu-  S:il/aand  the  iJravo.  'i'livir 
Jii;:lK'>t  pi-aksarv:  tin- (inss-dlm  knir,  on  thi- 
rnntini's  of  Tyrol  and  ."^idzlmri;.  VJ.77ii  ft.;  thi- 
\Vi:*liai'hliorn.  in  Ciirinfhiji,  1I,.')Ih;  thf  llnhi'ti- 
wnrt.  in  i'arintliiiL,  n.<»7.");  f«»f:i-tfKT  with  sov- 
cnd  oIIht  suiiiriiits  mnrly  in.iiiid  foft  hijrh. 
VIM.  The  Carnii'  .\li>s.  fxti-ndint'.  on  tho  oun- 
fim  s  of  Vi'ni'tia  and  t'lirinf hiii.  from  I\!lo}.Tin<t 
to  Tir?;loii,  wparatin;.'  the  \S!it«'rs  of  tlie  (iail 
from  lltM-i^'  that  llmv  int<»  the  pidf  of  Vvnioe. 
and  >eudiii;;  out  it  >|>iir  to  dixide  the  \\'iitrrs  of 
the  Save  nn<l  the  l)r:ive.  [t-i  hifrhe-t  ]>eak  ir. 
Lft  Mariiioliiia,  ll.o'iKft.  Krom  TiT:ihiii 

this  chain  is  ptii]on;ied  tliroiiijh  (iorz  anil  Car- 
niohi  til  Miimit  Kleek  under  the  name  of  the 
•)iili;in  or  I'unnonian  .Mps.  It>  lotcie-t  xtitnniii 
is  the  Terjrloii.  iii.sCiti  I't.  X.  A  >outhern  eon- 
liniiat:on.  i  idled  llic  Uin.-irii-  .Mps  extt  rid^  frotu 
Mount  Kl«r-k  llironL'li  Croatia,  L'aliniiiiii.  iiml 

llcr^ttV'ov  ina.  to  the  neii!lil>orhooi)  of  the  Ihd- 

kari.  The  ."^t.  (iothard  rani'e  is  tlie  ruhtiinat- 
inL'  i)'iitit  of  nil  tlu'M-  ehnifis  of  Ihi'  .AIp^  and  is 
•listaii'.  in  a  direet  line  from  the  Mediti  rraiie.-m 
ahoiit  l.'di  iiiilv.  'J'J.*>  from  the  .\<lriMtie.  T>-2^\ 

frotii  the  Athilllie.  .'»m'I  fi        the  North  -.M.  :ind 

fi^i)  from  the  Italtii'.    It  will  he  e\  iilent  fr<itn 

these  distanee?*  ihnt  the  southeru  .^h<(iv  is  far 

more  ra|<id  ami  ]treeijtitons  than  the  nortlivrn. 
— The  line  of  permanent  snow  for  the  whoh' 
Alp^  n\.  r:n:.  s  ahoiit  H,ii<m>  tn  <i,ii«»i)  iWl  «d"  alti- 
tude.   On  tije  nortlu  rn  slojie  it  is  iisiuilly  0<i<.* 


or  7<»r)  feet  lower  thnn  on  the  M)iithem.  TV 
jflaciers  of  the  Alps  (Gennan,  Ulflfhtr)  dm 
one  of  the  most  ronmrkable  feanuv«.  Fnim 
the  peaks,  more  than  400  in  namber,  wbicb 
riw  jihove  the  line  of  per]KMnal  snow,  tktv 
descends  into  the  valle.rs  below  a  ma.<«of  fitr- 
tially  nielte<l  snow  and  comminuted  ire,  ofttn 
of  very  >rreat  extent.  Con.«tantly  presstHJ  iV*- 
wartl  by  the  necutnulation  of  ice  and  aio*  In- 
hind  it,  nothing  can  resist  it»  onward  progn.-^: 
frees  rocks.  hou8e«,  all  are  borne  forwMxl  (« 
its  ^l(lw-moving  Rurface,  till  it  ri-aches  tLe  jKHnt 
where  the  sun's  ra.rs  are  snfficiently  ferrk  to 
melt  the  mo-ss,  when  it  form*  the  wtirce  of 
some  niijrhty  river.  Often  the«o  glaciera  pre- 
s<'nt  a  con)p«ratively  snii>oth  snrface,  the  |iii.<i;-* 
of  ice  tif  wliieh  they  are  com|tosed  varrnifiD 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  but  not  nnjelJum 
they  are  rent  by  huge  fi^sure^  which  »n: 
iiijpassuhle  liy  travellers.  The  most  remarl- 
ahle  of  tfiese  Alpine  resenoirs  are  the  plafier* 
of  Mont  HIane.  which  cover  an  area  of  fnun 
'.HI  to  1«K»  s«|uare  milea.  The  Mcr  de  Gl»». 
the  lar)/est  of  these,  on  the  nnrtliem  decHvii; 
of  the  mountain,  m  15  miles  long,  from  S  t- 
i'>  miles  wide,  and  from  80  to  120  feet  thirk. 
iSee  <ii..\f  iKH.)  Tlio  whirlwinds  of  the  Al^'^ 
ore  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  from  tlieir  ter- 
rific vioKn<  e.  often  overwhelming  the  luf- 
less  traveller  with  the  blinding  mo*.  i'Ui 
from  their  fnquently  (letting  in  motion  tl/i- 
dren<led  n\alanche.  So  precipitous  are  man; 
of  the  slo]>es  of  the  Alpine  peaks,  that  tU 
giving  «ay  of  n  slight  barrier,  a  tree  or  l>o»l- 
th-r,  perliaps,  is  sulficient  to  detach  from  i'-? 
original  |H>sition  a  voKt  mo-M  of  8now  an*!  'v*: 
fills  gathering  force  from  its  fall,  brings  ^i- 
den  and  iiienfable  destruction  on  whsIcTtf 
may  he  on  its  track,  burjring  at  time*  wbc4f 
villagts,  crushing  extensive  forest-s  and  fiii- 
ing  up  the  hedi*  of  rivers.  In  some  part*  of 
the  Alps,  these  mosses  are  so  delicately  p^''*'') 
that  I  lie  jar  of  n  fiHitstep,  tlie  ringing 
a  small  hell,  the  breaking  of  a  rtick  e»en.  is 
.sudicient  to  (■au.'ie  their  preiipifntion.  Tlx- 
«>ptical  illusions  of  the  Alps,  resulting  frmn  » 
couilition  of  the  atmosphere  analogous  to  tiwi 
of  the  minige.  have  been  the  subject  of  n"""ti 
eominent.  The  spectre  of  the  Hrocken  i«  tbr 
nios)  remarkable  of  these.  It  is  observeJ 
one  of  I  he  summits  of  the  Noric  Alps.  Mmi! 
niane.  the  highest  mountain  in  Eun^pc,  wa^fiM 
asfi  iided  ill  1786  by  Jacques  Ualmat,  and 
ntUrnard  by  Dr.  Paccurd  and  De  t>aus«rf- 
Its  as<-ent  is  now  a  common  though  dangiMJ 
feat  of  adventurtins  travellers. — The  gcolopci. 
struetiire  of  the  Alps  has  long  puzzled  ge<^op* 
and  given  ri^  to  most  various  and  ably  mp- 
ported  views.  By  some,  the  whole  maw  ««• 
posing  Mont  Hlanc  and  surrounding  monnUitf' 
was  considered  metamor]>hic  and  of  compa'*' 
lively  recent  date;  others  regarded  thenndes* 
MS  primitive  and  of  great  antiijuity,  whil*  tl* 
siraiilied  roi-ks  on  the  lower  Alps  were  reterrw 
to  dillerent  ages  from  carbonifertms  to  nii««w- 
Tlie  presence  of  carboniferous  plants  in  fc^n* 
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tions  eontainin)f  nnmmnlHic  limestone  van ' 
interpreted  by  ttome  to  indicate  that  the  car- 
boniferous flora  survived  longer  in  this  rcfrion 
than  claewherc;  while  otlierM  explained  the 
aitfiarent  anomaly  by  an  inversion  of  utrala, 
Truf  (iH'anite  is  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Mont  Hhinc, 
but  occurs  in  several  localities,  of  wliioli  \'al-  | 
ontine  be^t  known.  Roth  here  and  at  the 
Col  de  Balme  and  the  Ai^rnilles  Uon^es  a  por- 
phyroid  granite  «enil«  veins  into  the  adjai'ent 
cnoisis  and  appears  to  be  true  eruptive  prunite. 
Many  of  the  apparently  eruptive  frranite.*,  how- 
ever, arc  claimwl  by  M.  Alphon«e  Fanre,  who 
bos  recently  (I8fi7>  published  a  valuable  work 
on  Alpine  geolofry,  an  the  rcHults  of  aqneona 
infiltration.  The  protojrine  of  the  Alp»  seems 
to  difTvr  from  ordinary  irranite  in  pon»po»ition, 
according  to  Delesse,  in  the  presence  t>f  one  or 
two  hnndredtbs  of  oxide  of  iron  and  ma^esia. 
The  crystalline  protopine  forms  the  centre  of 
Mont  Ulanc  and  other  (nrnks.  and  appear>t  in  a 
cnrious  fan-like  form  extruded  through  the 
secondary  strata  by  breaks  which  £lie  de  Beau- 
mont compares  to  pigantic  buttonholes.  The 
flanks  are  formed  by  crystalline  si'hists.  Both 
the  protoginu  and  the  schisi.x  have  l>cen  con- 
sidered by  all  who  have  studied  them  stnititied 
rocks,  jfneiHsic  in  structure,  paising  in  places 
into  more  schistose  varieties,  and  by  no  means 
W€*l!  separated  from  each  other  or  tlio  chloritic, 
talcose,  or  mica  schists  of  the  tlanks.  The  un- 
ory.-»talline  strata  in  the  ncigliborhoixl  of  Mont 
Blanc  includes  representatives  of  the  carbonif-  ' 
eroQ!*,  triassic,  Jurassic,  ncocomian,  cretaceous, 
and  tertiary.  The  anthracite  system,  as  held 
bv  Scipion  Gras,  was  estimated  to  have  a  thick- 
ni»«  of  2.'),<MH)  to  a(i.(MM>  teet,  and  included, 
Wsitlea  dolomites  and  gypsum,  now  referred  by 
Fanre  to  the  triasnic.  layers  of  anthracite,  coal 
pla.ntH,  limestones  containing  beletuniti-s  of  jn- 
raiwic  age,  gneissic,  micaceous,  and  talcose 
rockx  snp[)o»ed  to  be  duo  to  the  local  alteration 
of  nienilyers  of  the  anthracite  system.  To  this 
niiBcellaneous  collection  Fillet  a<lded  in  I8)i0 
numniolitic  IwiU,  The  many  recognized  dis- 
turbances of  the  strata  were  made  to  explain 
all  anomalies  of  grouping  to  the  satisfaction  of 
some,  bat  Sism(mda  an<l  £lie  de  Beaumont,  in 
a  memoir  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
at  Paris  describing  the  sections  exjtoscd  bv  the 
M  ont  Cenis  tunnel,  hold  that  there  is  no  evi*)ence 
of  inversion,  dislocation,  or  rendition  in  the 
series  of  7,<MK)  metres  of  strata.  Vaure  indicates 
the  freological  hihtory  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  Alps,  as  follows:  In 
a  shallow  ocean  covering  gneiss  and  crystalline 
f*chi»«t«,  the  carlxmiferous  Iteds  were  deposited  ; 
florae  iliaturbance  occurred,  as  secomlary  tlepos- 
it^  are  laid  down  uncimforraably  over  all  the  old- 
er formation*,  gneissio  as  well  as  carboniferous; 
then  came  tlie  nummnlitic  limestones  and  their 
overlying  sandsttmes,  thus  embracing  a  IhhI 
from  tlie  trias  up  of  a  thickness  of  about  :i,K0O 
feet;  then  came  the  great  upheaval  fohling 
tliese  atrata,  enclosing  nummulites  ami  coal 
plants  in  crystalline  Hchist«;  then  the  work  of 
vou  L— 28 


denudation  removed  the  aecondnry  strata,  leav- 
ing a  few  evidences  of  their  former  existence, 
as  in  the  iMsds  more  than  loit  feet  thick  of 
Jurassic  and  infra -Jurassic  age  which  cap  the 
.\iguilles  Rouges.  The  glacier  action  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps  has  been  stndied  by  L)eSao»- 
sure,  AgBssiz,  torlies,  Tyndall,  and  others,  ami, 
from  ite  extent  and  the  comparative  accessibil- 
ity of  the  Alpine  glaciers.  haj»  funiished  ground 
for  almost  all  the  present  knowledge  of  the 
geological  work  of  snow  and  ice  on  mountain 
slitpes.  The  formation  of  the  Alps  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  event  of  recent  geological 
I>eri«MK  at  legist  so  far  as  the  crystalline  nwks  are 
concerned,  although  |)erhaps  the  extension  and 
exposure  of  these  ancient  crj'stalline  rocks  may 
be  recent  geologically  considered.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  transportation  of  vast  blocks  of 
rock  across  Alpine  valleys  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  article  DRtrr.  Many  metals  are  abundantly 
distributed  through  the  Alpine  strata^  which  will 
be  more  particularly  described  under  the  head  of 
the  ditlerent  countries  in  which  they  occur. — 
The  great  height  of  many  of  the  Alpine  sum- 
mits gives  at)  extraonlinary  variety  to  their 
vegetation.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  it 
]»  very  rich  and  lieautiful,  commingling  the 
productions  of  a  temperate  clime  with  those 
of  a  more  elevat^-tl  region,  the  result  of  the 
seeds  brought  down  by  the  mountain  torrents. 
At  the  height  of  l.ft(K)  or  1,7(M>  feet  we  tind  a 
change;  the  flora  is  less  beautiful,  though  still 
rich  and  abundant;  the  primula  anrifu(a  or 
bear's  ear,  the  gentutna  tttaulu,  the  nrouitiim 
nupflfit*  or  w«>lf 's  bane,  the  trollius  Eiirofxnui, 
and  the  rannn'-titm  nconififoliu*,  are  the  most 
characteristic  plants.  At  3.3<HJ  feet  the  m/- 
dnnellit  n/fihia,  the  rrori/*  rrrntis,  and  two  spe- 
cies of  rhiKliHlendrons.  adorn  tho  declivities. 
At  the  height  of  «,r»(M»  feet  all  the  vegetation 
of  the  plains,  including  maize  and  the  cereal 
grain^  has  disappeared ;  the  common  fruit 
and  forest  trees  have  ceased,  and  ilwarfish 
larch,  alder,  and  birch  trees  have  taken  their 
places,  srxin  t4>  be  succeeiled  by  the  stunted 
[line,  }iinn»  mnghn,  and  frmhrn,  alwive  which, 
from  the  line  of  7,460  to  abimt  8,500  feet,  ex- 
ten<ls  ]iasturage  of  a  very  rich  and  nourishing 
character,  and  a  tlora  which  from  its  ]iccnliar 
character  is  distinguished  by  botanists  as  al- 
pine. Its  principal  genera  are  iimlromiff, 
w,  Ktri/raga,  rununculut,  geutiana^  and  pyre- 
thrum.  Of  most  uf  these,  several  .species  are 
fiiund.  Even  amid  the  eternal  snows,  Agassiz 
distingiiislRHl  several  varieties  of  lichen. — Ani- 
mal lit'e  is  abundant  throughout  the  Alpine 
chains,  llenls  of  cattle  find  pasturage  on 
their  sliij>es:  the  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  anil  wildcat 
abound  m  their  forests;  the  bear  hibernates 
in  their  caves  ;  the  tnarinot  and  the  mole  bur- 
row in  their  pasture  grounds.  Several  animals 
are  peculiar  to  the  regions;  atnong  these  are 
the  chamois,  which  inhabits  the  npi>er  limit  of 
the  forest  reeion,  the  mountain  goat„  and  a 
h|K'cie9  of  white  hare.  Among  the  binls  of 
prey,  the  lumniergeter,  a  gigantic  vulturei,  il 
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peculiar  to  the  Alps,  and,  with  the  eagle,  com- 
mits aerioas  ravages  on  the  aheepfulda  of  the 
loflaer  pastnrage  grounds.  Keariy  one  half  of 

all  the  known  bird^,  resident  or  ofpaiisage,  in 
central  Europe,  inhabit  the  Alps.  Tae  number 
of  reptiles  is  not  large,  but  four  of  five  species 
of  them  are  not  found  elsewhere.  In  the  TaUejs 
of  the  Ilautes-Alpes,  the  Basses-Alpes,  Isdre, 
Aostu,  and  the  Gri8<^>ns,  as  well  as  some  other 
of  the  narrow  and  ill-ventilated  rnvhies  of  the 
Alps,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
ali'ected  with  goitre  and  cretinism. — The  Alps 
were  formerly  deemed  almost  impo-ssable. 
Lar^ro  bodies  of  men,  hemmed  in  by  the  deep 
snows,  pencilled  miserably  in  attempting  to  eroeis 
them,  and  llannibal^a  hold  passage  over  them 
was  considered  for  npeH  a  more  during  feat  of 
military  prowess  than  his  subsecjuent  victories. 
Now,  however,  nearly  every  portion  is  crossed 
by  good  roads.  The  j»rincii»al  roads  crossing 
the  Alps  are  over  the  following  posses,  of 
which  the  chief  connect  Switzerland  with 
Italy:  1.  The  Mont  Cenis,  0,773  feet  higl^ 
built  under  Napoleon  1.  in  1803-'10,  wjus 
crossed  by  diligeiieee  in  eight  hours,  from  St. 
Michel  to  8nsa,  connecting'  with  tlu"  Chambery 
and  Turin  railway.  Tiio  temporary  Fell  rail- 
way, opened  in  1868,  has  been  superseded  by 
the  celebrated  tunnel,  which  lies  about  16  m. 
from  the  Mont  Cenis  pass.  It  was  begun  in 
165T,  and  inaugurated  at  Bardonndche,  Sept 
17,  1^71.  On  tlie  Mont  Cenis  pass  there  is  a 
hospice  witti  40  rooms.  2.  The  Little  bt.  Ber- 
nard (hospioe  7,076  feet  Ugh),  one  of  the  dd- 
est  and  easiest  i»;iN>in^^.;"j.  siqiposed  to  have  been 
crossed  by  Hauuibai,  w  as  designed  by  Napo- 
lemi  I.  ae  ft  military  road  conneeting  Grenoble 
with  Aosta  and  thence  with  Turin.  There 
is  a  carriage  road  from  Courmayeur  to  La 
Tbnile,  and  a  new  road  was  opened  in  1898 
from  the  hospice  to  Bourg  St.  Maurice.  The 
latter  place  is  reached  from  Oounuayenr  in 
about  H  hoars.  The  boundary  line  of  FVanee 
and  Italy  pasvses  along  the  crest  of  the  road. 
8.  The  Col  de  Balme  pass,  7,218  feet  from 
Hartigny  to  Ohamoani,  is  celebrated  for  its 
\iew  of  Mont  Blanc,  though  inferior  in  variety 
to  the  X^te  Noire  pass  (23  m.),  which  leads 
over  the  same  ground  and  is  much  frequented. 
4.  The  (ireat  St.  Bernard,  6,770  feet,  from 
Ifartigny  to  Aosta,  47  m.,  connecting  with 
Turin,  and  celebrated  for  its  liospice  and  dogs. 
Tliis  pass  was  crossed  by  Napoleon  I.  with 
30,000  men  in  1800.  5.  The  Simplon,  G,r.28 
feet  high,  a  colossal  work  of  Napoleon  I., 
built  in  180(W6,  extending  from  Bneg  to  Do- 
mo  d*0<solji,  4(!^  m.,  connecting  Geneva  with 
Milan.  The  carriage  road  formerly  began  at 
Sierre,  but  the  distance  between  that  plaoe 

and  Hrieir,  2HJ^  m.,  is  now  passed  by  railway. 
6.  The  new  carriage  road  over  the  Furea  pass, 
8,150  feet,  completed  in  1867,  and  connecting 
tlie  St.  Gotbard  directly  with  the  valley  of  (he 
Kh6no,  has  considerably  increased  the  trattic 
across  tlie  Upper  Valais,  the  Bernese  Alps,  and 
the  Simplon*  It  rans  closer  to  the  ^ftden 


I  than  any  other  mad  excepting  tlie  Stelvio. 
I  The  Schreckhorn,  the  Finsteraarhora.  and  the 
range  from  Honte  Leone  to  the  WcSsriiorn, 

'  are  seen  from  this  road.  7.  Tlie  St.  Gotbard. 
A  railroad  over  the  St  Gothard  pass  (6,936 
feet)  is  in  coarse  of  coastrnction,  Italy  contrib' 
uting  45,000,000  francs,  Switzerland  20,000,- 
000,  the  North  German  Confederation  lO.OOt),- 
00(J,  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  8,000,000,  and 
the  other  German  states  the  additiomd  co?t. 
Until  the  completion  of  this  railway,  the  road 
over  the  St.  (jothard  (built  in  1820-'80>  coo* 
tinues  to  be  crossed  by  the  diligenoe  frnnHfle* 
len  to  Bellinz«>na  in  about  lo  hours,  connectinff 
Lucerne  with  Milan.  The  passage  was  kuuwa 
to  the  Romans.  Avalanches  caused  great  lo«i 
of  life  in  1478,  ir.24.  and  1H14,  the  road  being 
unprotected  against  precipices.  Suvaroff 'b  suc- 
cesses over  the  French  in  17*.''.*  are  reooided 
in  an  inscription  on  the  to])  of  the  mountain. 
8.  Bernardino^  6,770  feet,  built  in  1822,  ex- 
tending from  Ck>ire  to  Bellinsona,  distance  by 
diligence  16  hours,  and  thence  connecting  with 
Milan.  A  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  below  the 
village  of  llinterrhein,  the  Ifarscholhorn,  and 
the  Sehwarzhorn,  are  the  principjd  feights. 
The  road  was  known  to  the  Komans.  9. 
The  SolQgen,  6,495  feet,  built  in  ISIS-'SS, 
crossed  in  about  fourteen  Iiours  from  Coire  to 
Chiavenna,  connecting  with  Milan.  Mocdon- 
ald*s  troops,  while  crossing  the  SplUfreUt  Nor. 
27  U)  Dec.  4,  1800,  Avere  almost  buried  l-y 
I  avalanches,  nearly  lOU  men  and  as  m&nj 
I  horses  being  lost.  10.  The  Bemina,  7,6TS 
feet,  connecting  the  Engadine  by  way  of  Sa- 
1  maden  and  Tirano,  39  m.,  with  the  Valtellioa. 

A  footpath  of  10  honrs,  np  the  Yal  de  Faiu  to 
'  the  Col  of  I.a  Strella,  leads  to  the  batli>*  of 
I  Bormio  (Worms).  The  old  path  over  the  Ber- 
I  nina  is  so  dangerons  that  horsemen  prefer  tits 

huge  circuit  by  Piscindtlhi.  11.  The  Juli^r 
pass,  7,558  feet,  from  Ck>ire  to  the  Kngadin^** 
The  road  brains  at  Chnrwalden  and  ends  st 

Samaden.  lliat  by  the  Van)ella  pa^  meet* 
the  Julier  road  at  Tiefenkosten,  whence  there 
are  three  pas.sage8,  tbroagh  the  Jolier,  Vsl- 
belhi,  and  Albula  pa.sses,  to  the  celebrated  vul 
ley  of  the  Inn.  12.  The  Stelvio  pass,  tklCHi 
feet,  connecting  Milan  with  Innspmclc  It  it 
the  highest  Alpine  road  practicable  for  car- 
riages. It  was  built  in  1820-'25  from  Stelvio 
(Stilfs),  a  village  of  Tyrol,  to  Bormio,  in  the 
Valtellina,  and  extended  in  1825-'34  to  Le«-<o 
on  the  lake  of  Como.    This  pass  is  remarkable 

I  for  glaciers,  especially  of  the  Ortles  range,  for 
the  gm^  of  Spondalunga,  and  above  all  for 

i  the  scenery  of  tlie  lake  of  Como.  The  damage 
done  to  the  road  in  the  Austro-Ilalian  war  of 
1869  has  been  repaired.  13.  The  principal  rood 
conne^-tinjr  Tyrol  with  Lombardy  is  the  raUway 
over  the  Brenner,  from  Innspruck  to  Botxen, 
opened  in  Aognst,  1867.  The  old  road,  known 
to  the  llomans  lus  Mons  Breimius,  has  been  »c- 
cessihle  to  carriages  since  1772,  and  is  croN^ed 
in  four  hours.  This  pass  was  one  of  the  scene* 
of  the  Tyrolese  rebellion  of  1809.  14»  Um 
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Sdounerisg  r^way,  from  Gloggnitz  to  Mftrz- 
mehlag,  completin)^  the  conneotioii  betiTMO 

Trieste  ami  Vienna,  opened  in  July,  1854,  and 
remarkable  ior  ita  numerous  tunnels  and  colos- 
mi  Tiaducta,  passes  over  the  Semmering  pa^ 
which  h  situated  on  the  boundary  of  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria.  A  hospice  wjw  built  by  a 
Strrian  duke  in  the  wildemess  of  the  niount^n 
in  the  14th  century.  A  carriage  road  com- 
pleted in  1728  was  superseded  in  1B40  by  a 
new  road.  Besides  these  there  are  many  pass- 
es of  minor  importance,  thooglt  some  of  them 
remarkable  for  beautiful  views  and  scenery. 
—The  "Alpine  Club,''  estjiblished  in  London  in 
1858,  gave  new  impulse  to  explorations  autonji: 
tktse  sammits.  The  president  of  the  club,  Mr. 
J. Ball,  has  published  ''The  Alpine  Guide"  (3 
T«k,  1863-7) ;  and  the  "Alpine  Journal,"  re- 
cording Alpine  phenomena  and  ascL-nts,  ha-sbeen 
pnblishcil  since  18(13.  Alpine  clubs  hiivc  wince 
been  established  in  Vienna  (1802  ),  Turin  (1863), 
Bem(lHr,:V).  Aosta  flsr.R),  and  Munich  (1869). 
The  proi  cedingi*  and  explorations  of  these  as- 
sociations are  recorded  in  various  periodical 
publications,  as  the  Giornale  delle  Alpi,  d^gli 
Apennini^  e  dei  Vuleani,  published  at  Turin 
iinoe  1864 ;  the  Jahrbueh  dea  M0ireiehi»chen 
Alpfnrrrcing,  at  Vienna  since  1865;  Jahrbueh 
da  tehtceizer  Alpeneiubtj  at  Bern  since  1864; 
Zeitielirtft  det  aeuU^en  A  Ipentereiru,  at  Mn- 
mch  since  18fi9;  AJprnfrcninl,  at  Gcra  since 
1S70;  Ij^icho  des  Alvea^  at  Geneva  since  1870. 
Tbe  exploralioiu  in  Bmtaerland  are  eondnet- 
«3  sTstteinatically  according  to  Dnfotir's  topo- 
^hical  map,  the  Alpine  club  of  Bern  being 
Mm  into  oonunitteea  for  expeditions  to  tlie 
different  mountainous  regions.  The  coinniittee 
nlating  to  the  Glanu  (TAdi)  district  caused  a 
ptDomna  of  the  Rnchen  Olarniaeli  to  be  pnb- 
liahed  by  A.  Ilein  (Glaru.s  1870),  with  tlio 
itatistics  of  about  350  mountains,  peaks,  paases, 
•id  lakes. — Among  the  principal  reoent  wodn 
on  the  Alps  are  the  brothers  Schlngintweit's 
UnUnuchungen  uberdie  physilalUclie  Qtogror 
i^ierAlpen  (Leipsir,  185(»),  and  New  Unter- 
t^tfhingen  iiher  die  phygikalinehe  Geogrnphie 
Had  Qtologu  der  Alpen  (1854) ;  Prof.  Tyndall's 
•Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers"  (London,  1860- 
■fi2),  and  "  Mountaineering  in  1861 "  (1862) ; 
{jdaabacb's  "Gennan  Alps"  (5th ed.,  1864-'7); 
Tsehndi's  Thurlehen  der  Alprnwelt  (8th  ed., 
Jena,  1868) ;  Edward  Whymi^r's  "  Scrambles 
Wthe  Alps,  1800-'69,  including  the  First  As- 
cent of  the  Mattcrhorn  and  the  Attempts  which 
pivceded  it''  (London,  1871);  Berlepsch's  Al- 
pfn  (4th  ed.,  1871);  and  "The  Switzers," 
br  William  liepworth  Dixon  (London,  1872). 
t^logical  descriptions  of  the  Alps  are  con- 
twned  in  Prof  Sedgwick's  and  Sir  Kmlerick 
Morrhi-son's  contributions  to  the  London  geo- 
kpcal  s^K'ietv. 

ILPlJAEKiH,  or  Alpvxarras  (Ar.  Al-Btuha- 
nt.  Pasture  Mountains),  a  mountainous  region 
™  the  old  province  of  Granada,  Spain,  lying 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  M'e<li- 
tetranean,  and  including  part  of  the  modern 


provinces  of  Granada  and  Almeria.  After  tha 
taking  of  Granada  hy  Ferdinand,  the  Moon 
remaining  in  the  country  were  driven  to  this 
diatriot|  whence,  after  long  struggles  and  des- 
perate resistinoe,  they  were  finaUr  expelled  by 
Philip  III.,  in  1610.  The  Sierra  de  Gador,  the 
highest  aunuuit,  rises  6,660  feet  above  ibo  sea 
level. 

AL^CE  (Ger.  JSbaml,  Ibnnerly  a  province  of 
France,  bounded  by  Lorraine,  the  Palatinate, 
Baden,  Switzerland,  and  Franche-Comt6,  and 
constituting  the  departments  of  Ilaut-Rhin  and 
Ba.s-Rhin ;  since  the  treaty  of  May  10,  1871, 
I  the  main  part  of  the  German  Reichsland  (im- 
I  perial  territory)  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  It  is  now 
;  divided  into  the  departments  of  T^ower  Alsace 
and  Upper  Alsace,  and  embraces  an  area  of 
3,175  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  1,083,886, 
exchmive  of  Belfort,  formerly  in  Haut-Khin, 
and  some  other  portions  of  territory,  which 
have  been  restorca  to  France,  and  inclusive  of 
some  minor  portions  annexed  from  Lorraine. 
The  Vo^ges  mountains  extend  along  itA  west- 
em  side,  and  the  northeastern  offshoots  of  the 
;  Jura  cross  its  southern  limits ;  but  the  central 
and  eastern  part  consists  of  a  fertile  jjlain  lying 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  wbieh 
here  forms  the  bf)undary  between  it  and  Ba- 
den. Tbe  111  and  its  tributaries  are  the  other 
prindmd  streams.  There  are  several  eanala, 
'  of  which  tlie  Rhone  canal  is  the  largest  The 
I  mannfiwtures  are  important,  comprising  cloth 
of  various  kinds,  cotton  yarn,  paper,  t)eel^root 
;  sufrar,  beer,  brandy,  and  oil.  The  principal 
cities  are  Strasbnrg,  Mohlbausen,  and  Oolmar. 
1  —As  attested  hj  momunents  still  extant, 
Alsace  had  a  den.se  population  of  Celts  sev- 
eral years  before  tbe  Christian  era.  It  was 
occupied  by  tbe  Ranraoi,  the  Tribooci,  and  the 
Nemet<.'.s  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasioii; 
was  the  theatre  of  the  defeat  of  Ariovistas 
by  JnHns  Cmsar,  68  B.  O.,  and  formed  part  of 
'  Celtic  Gaul,  as  the  Roman  province  of  Ger- 
mania  Sui)erior,  called  afterward  Germania 
Prima.  The  Alemanni  first  invaded  Alsaoe  in 
tbe  3d  century,  and  after  the  ch)sc  of  their  long 
struggle  with  the  Romans,  the  population,  de- 
cimated  by  war,  was  rapidly  filled  up  in  the  5th 
century  by  Germanic  settlers,  who  were  called 
Ill-Sassen.  /.  e.,  dwellers  on  the  111,  the  main  Al- 
satian atUuent  of  the  Rhine.  After  the  defeat 
of  tbe  Alemanni  near  Ztilpich  in  49(5,  Al-.u  i  be- 
came known  under  Frankish  rulers  as  the  duchy 
of  Alsatia.  In  tlie  7th  century,  uuder  the  Frank- 
ish  duke  Adalric  (Etticho)  and  his  daughter 
Odilia,  who  became  the  patron  saint  of  Alsace, 
great  progress  was  made  in  Christianizing  the 
country.  In  the  9th  century  it  was  part  of 
Lotbaire's  empire.  In  924  it  was  annexed  to 
Germany  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  but  it  was 
continually  claimed  a.s  a  Frankish  possession 
until  the  extinction  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty 
in  987.  It  then  remained  for  several  centuries 
in  the  undisputed  possession  of  Germany  as  an 
Alomannian  or  Swabian  duchy,  under  various 
rulers  and  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes.  Tbe 
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revolt  of  tbe  Almtiaoi  peasuitiy,  the  moet  vkv 

lent  odtlirt  ak  during  the  relid<»us  conflicts  of 
the  Itith  century,  was  quelled  May  17,  1526,  by 
the  bloody  yictOTj  aohieved  by  Inike  Anthony 
III.  over  the  peasants.'  Part  of  Al.sace  was 
allotted  to  France  by  tbe  treaty  of  We»tplialia 
(1648).  Stnwbnrgr  was  sdsed  by  Lonto  XIV. 
in  l(t81.  and  the  wliole  country  came  nnder 
French  authority  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in 
1697.  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  MontbcBaid  and 
MflhlhMMMiii,  which  were  aoqnired  by  France 


eabeeqnently.    In  1814  Saarlooic  tad  fiair' 

brftck  were  coded  to  Prufwifl,  and  LandaQ 
and  the  a4ioining  localities  to  Bavaria.  Tb« 
French  made  ftrenoooi  eflforti  to  Oallkin 
their  Alsatian  poMMion^  but  Gennan  con- 
tinued to  be  the  langnage  of  the  maaaee,  ex- 
cept in  tbe  large  dtiea,  where  die  speech  and 
nuxles  of  life  (>f  the  upper  claM-^e!*  ^vere  gtt^ 
rally  French.  According  to  Bockh,  in  hb 
work  on  diA  Qennan-speaking  nattgnaWtisi  in 
Europe  (Beriin,  1870),  there  are  hardly  100,000 


out  of  the  whole  popnlatton  who  do  not  speak 

German.  In  the  Franco-Gemian  war  the  re- 
covery of  tbe  old  German  poseessionB  of  Al- 
sace and  Lonaiae  beoime  a  strong  national 
aspiration.  On  July  22, 1870,  the  Rhino  ])rid).'e 
at  Kehl,  oppodte  Strasbnrg,  was  blown  up  by 
the  Germans.  Weisaenburg  was  stormea  by 
them  Aufx.  4,  and  the  battle  of  "Worth  was  fought 
Aug.  6.  Strasburg  surrendered  Sept.  27, 1870 ; 
Boblettstadt,  Oct.  24;  Nen  Breisach,  Nov.  10; 
and  Bellbrtt  Feb.  10,  1871.  Alsaoe  was  for- 


mally  ceded  to  the  German  empire  by  the  trerty 

of  peace  of  Frankfort,  concluded  May  10, 1871. 
W.  Menzel,  A.  Schmidt,  and  Wagner  wrote  ia 
1870  on  Aliace  and  Lorraine.  Among  reosat 
Fri  ncli  lustoriaus  of  Alsace  are  Bover  (P*ril» 
1862)  and  Baquol  (ad  ed.,  Paria»  1866). 

ALBiCBMtlAnE  (Ger.  BUam-Lolhrinfn^ 
a  divifflon  of  the  German  empire,  oilici&llv 
de«gnated  as  the  German  Beiohsland  (imperijl 
territory),  and  composed  of  Alsace  and  those 
povtiMia    Lwraiae  conquered  from  F^ranoe  in 
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the  war  of  1870,  and  formallj  ceded  to  Ger- 
numy  by  the  treaty  of  Fruikfort,  May  10, 1871. 
It  passed  by  the  terms  of  its  <  e.-'>i()n  into  the 
poflMflMon  of  the  whole  empire,  and  not  of  any 
one  iMAetn  of  C^nnany,  and  it  is  tinder  the 
faoinediate  control  of  tlte  imperial  government. 
The  territory  originally  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  1870,  and  formed  in  Angost  of  that 
year  into  a  district  under  the  temporary  gov- 
ernment of  a  governor  general,  inoladed  ttie 
fVench  province  of  Alsoco  with  ita  two  depart- 
ments ifaut-Rliin  and  Bas-Rhin,  two  arrondis- 
sements  i  Kanfmanns-SaarbrQck'  and  Salzburg) 
of  the  department  of  Meurthe,  and  three  arron- 
dissementa  (Saargemdnd,  Metz,  and  Iiieden- 
lu'fen,  Fr.  Thionville)  of  the  department  of 
tLc  Moselle.  The  canton  of  Schirmeck  and  a 
part  of  the  cantcm  of  SoMlea,  both  from  the  de- 
partnjent  of  Vosges,  were  added  in  December. 
TLe  treaty  of  peace  njade  important  changes 
ia  the  extent  of  these  districts.  The  Germans 
restored  to  France  the  following  portions  of 
tLe  conijuered  territory  :  1.  From  the  depart- 
ratnA  of  Hant-Bhin.  Arrondissement  <^  Bel- 
f-  rt:  tho  cantons  Belfort,  Delle,  Giromagny, 
and  21  out  of  the  2tt  comumnea  composing  the 
canton  of  FoDti^ne.  Arrondisaement  of  Alt- 
kirch:  three  communes  of  the  canton  of  .Vlt- 
kirch.  Arrondidsement  of  Colmar :  four  com- 
monefl  of  the  oanton  MasmOnster.  9.  From 
die  department  of  Meurthe.  Arrondissement 
of  Saarburg :  eight  communes  of  Uie  canton  of 
Saarbnig,  and  lune  of  the  eanton  of  Vie.  Ar- 
nMidi<!8ement  of  Salzburg:  three  communes  of 
the  canton  of  Salzburg.  8.  From  the  depart- 
nent  of  Moeelle.  ArrondisaemeDt  of  Iteta: 
n  communes  of  the  canton  of  Gorze.  By  an 
additional  article,  ratitied  in  Berlin,  Oct.  20, 
dw  comparatively  unimportant  oommnnee  or 
Raon-les-Leaux,  Kaon-sur-Plaine,  and  Igney, 
vith  a  part  of  Avncourt^  were  also  restored  to 
IVaace.  By  Hie  treaty,  however,  there  were 
ceded  to  Germany  12  cotuumnes  of  the  cantons 
of  Aadun  and  LongwT,  arrondis^ment  of 
Biiey,  department  of  Moselle.  The  entire 
Beichsluiiu,  as  permanently  organized  by  Ger- 
many afier  these  complicated  changes,  is  bound- 
ed by  Luxemburg,  Khenish  Prussia,  Rlienish 
Bavaria,  Baden  (from  wiiieh  it  is  separated  by 
the  Rhine),  Switzerland,  and  the  French  de- 
partments of  Ilaute-Sa6ne,  Vosges,  and  what 
ranams  of  tiiOBe  of  Meurthe  and  Moselle; 
area,  T^jm  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  1,540,450.  The 
natural  features  of  the  country,  aud  itjs  history 
to  1870,  arc  described  in  the  aitkdea  Auaob  and 
I^BRAixK. — The  government,  as  orpinized  by 
the  Germans,  centres  in  the  provincial  diet 
{LanJttiff).  The  Reichsland  is  divided  into  23 
circles  (A'r^^W),  each  having  a  Kreisdirector  at 
the  head  of  ita  local  government — an  otticer 
nearly  oorrespondil^  to  the  sub-prefect  of  a 
French  arrondissement.  The  old  French  di- 
moQ  into  communes  (Ger.  Gemeindcn)  and 
caatooa  (Oer.  Cantont)  is  retained  with  some 
nniniportant  changes.  Before  its  cession  to 
Oenuanjr,  the  territory  belonged  tu  live  French 


I  de])artment8,  namely,  Haut-Rhin,  Bas-Rhin, 
Vosges,  Meurthe,  and  Mooelle ;  it  ia  now  divided 

into  three  Bezirle  (districts),  ciiUed  Obor-Elsaas 
(generally  corresponding  to  tiie  former  Hant> 
Rhin),  Ineder-Elaaas  (Bas-Rbin),  and  Dentaoh- 
Ix)tbringen  ^German  Lorraine). — The  educa- 
tional establialunents  have  been  reSstablisbed 
on  the  plan  of  similar  German  institutions,  and 
education  has  t>een  made  by  law  independent  • 
of  all  sectarian  influence.  The  language  of  the 
(M>DUUon  peojile  is  generally  German  in  Alsace ; 
in  Lorraine  more  French  is  spoken.  Both  lan- 
guages are  commonly  understood,  and  near  the 
former  frontier  both  are  used. 

ALSEN,  a  Baltic  island  in  the  Little  Belt,  in 
lat.  55°  N.,  Ion.       E.    It  was  taken  from  the 
I  Danes  by  the  Trussiaas,  June  29,  18(;4,  and 
I  now  constitutes,  together  with  a  portion  of 
[  the  opposite  mainland  (joined  by  a  draw- 
I  bridge),  the  dibtrict  of  Sonderburg,  in  the 
Prussian  provinoe  of  Scbleswig-Ilolstcin ;  area, 
about  125  s(j.  m. ;  pop.  in  18C8,  84,551.  The 
island  is  fertile,  and  contains  tine  woods  and 
fresh-water  lakes,  which  abound  with  fish. 
ILSTED,  Jshanii  Heinrleh,  a  German  Protest- 
i  ant  divine  and  author,  born  in  1588,  died  in 
1688.    He  was  for  some  time  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  di\inity  at  Ikrborn  in  Xussau, 
I  and  afterward  at  Carlsburg  in  Transylvania. 
I  Among  his  writings  are  an  Entyclopcsdia^  in 
:  two  large  folios  (Ilerbom,  1(530),  the  mf»st 
j  complete  work  of  the  kind  tliat  had  then  ap- 
I  peai«d ;  7%«MM*nit  Oknnologia ;  and  7H- 
vmphus   Bihliorxim  Sairorum,    intended  to 
I  prove  that  the  principlee  of  all  art«  and  sci- 
eneee  are  eontMned  m  tbe  Serlptarea.  Hia 

Trartittim  de  MiUe  Annk  (1627)  maint^ns 
I  that  the  millennium  was  to  commence  in  1694. 
I    iUntnf)  Mit  a  merchant  of  Glasgow,  and 

dirictor  of  the  asylum  for  the  blind  in  that 
city,  died  in  1816. '  In  1832  the  society  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  nsefal  arts  in  Scotland 

offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  fonn  of  K  tter 
adi4>ted  to  relief  printing  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Alston  and  Mr.  Tayior  of  Norwich  were  consti- 
tuted referees.  An  alphabet  in  Roman  capitals 
was,  after  some  modification  by  Mr.  Alston, 
adopted  by  the  society.  From  this  time  Mr. 
Alston  devoted  liimaelf  to  the  work  of  supply- 
ing the  blind  with  liooks.  TIjc  cost  of  preparing 
these  is  very  Kfeat,  yet  >\Ir.  Alston,  aided  by  con- 
tributions, succeeded  in  publishing  the  Scrip- 
tures in  10  volumes,  and  2-1  volumes  of  misoel- 
laneous  wt^rk.s,  besides  maps  aud  cards. 

ALSTR5mER.     I.   fHI    »  public-spirited 
Swede,  born  of  poor  parents  at  AlingMls  in 

.  West  Gothknd,  Jan.  7,  1085,  died  June  i»,17Gl. 

I  He  made  a  fortune  in  England  by  commercial 
speculations,  and  introduced  into  Sweden  im- 

(  proved  breeds  of  sheep,  the  culture  of  potatoes 
and  of  dye  plants,  established  woollen  and  other 
mannfiMstories  at  Alings&s,  and  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  tlie  Levant  and  East  India 
oompames.  He  was  ennobled  and  had  a  statue 

'  erected  to  him  on  the  St^K'kholra  exchange. 

i  II*  &i88}  a  botaoiiit,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
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at  Alinp«ils.  An^.  0.  died  Mnrdi  n,  t7!>«.  ] 
A  (levou-*!  pupil  «»f  l.iimirus,  he  coUivtwl  (or 
him  in  liis  rarnliles  over  Europe,  jinrticnlarly 
t>pBin.  varioiK  s|H'<'itii<'ri"«  (if  HnwiTw,  tlu>  mf>!»t 
reinurkabli'  nf  wliich  was  that  of  a  Pcniviun 
plant,  afterwanl  i'Xt«'nsivfl_v  ciiltivnti-d  iindrr 
tlio  nniiio  of  Alstroiiu-r  lilirs  or  iiioa.x. 

ALTAI,  a  mountain  ranp'  on  the  lM>iin<lary 
lii-twecTi  ]{iiN>iA  anil  (')iina,  divided  into  variou<i 
groups.  The  mountains  were  lonf?  de^ipnate*! 
an  the  (ircat  and  the  I.ittli-  Altai,  and  the  name 
Altai  !•<  i*tlll  oeca^ionally  ap]die<l  to  the  vast 
network  ofrantres  ehietly  iti  ('liinese  and  part- 
ly in  Hi)s-ian  territory,  and  extending,  with 
irrepidar  llran<•lle^  from  Sii>eria  and  ("hina  to 
the  N.  I'acilic.  «livernin(^  in  many  dirertinns. 
intersected  liy  niim<Tous  lakes  and  riverH.  and 
inclndintr  the  Aldan  and  dther  moiintainH. 
The  Altai  ranpe  in  a  narrower  senw  extends 
froin  the  vicinity  nf  Toiiihk,  hit.  .'id''  N.,  to  the 
junction  of  the  linkhtanna  and  the  Irtish  rear 
Uukhtariaitisk,  lal.  .H)"  N.,  and  from  the  Knly- 
van  nionntain  on  the  west.  Ion.  W  E..  to  the 
Sayan  rhain  on  the  east.  The  retnon  emhrae».-fl 
within  these  litnit.4  inehides  an  area  of  ahoat 
4ii.i)(io  sii.  ni..  e(ini]>riserl  in  the  I'ussian  pov- 
ernnu-nts  of  TonMk  ami  Yi'nisifisk,  j>rin<-ij>ally  ' 
in  the  former.  The  Altai  system  ]>roj>er,  Hune-  ' 
times  ealU'd  the  "re  .Altai  on  aceoiint  of  its 
mineral  wealth,  consist*  of  >teveral  ridpes  ex- 
tending from  the  l>ankn  of  the  Irtish  in  a  direc- 
tion irenerally  K.  N.  K.  At  their  western  ex- 
tremity they  ri-ie  almve  the  valley  of  the  Irti.-h 
in  hills  ahoiit  .'ion  or  fi(.H>  ft,  hiph,  and  within  a 
distance  of  hi  or  20  m.  attain  a  lieipht  of  U.Oi  Ki  ' 
or  ."i.'ion  t1. ;  tin*  may  he  eonsidere<l  the  avt-r- 
Hpe  elevati<tn  of  the  prcater  ]tarl  of  the  ranpes. 
until  they  ajtproMch  [,ake  Teletzkoi.  llere 
tliey  rise  ahuve  the  limit  <if  ]terpetiud  snow, 
many  of  the  peak*  reachinp  an  elevatiun  of 
In.onn  ft.,  arid  are  known  as  the  .\lfai  Itieli. 
Beyiinil  Lake  Tiletzkoi  tlu-re  are  two  well  di'- 
t'.iii'd  ninL't's.  the  principal  of  whieh,  calleil  the 
Tanpnn  <  tola.  i-.  within  the  ChirK-se  houndnry, 
ar)d  is  iiiipi'rl'<  <-tly  kn-'wn.  Tlie  iither  is  piereeil 
hy  the  riviT  ^  i-tii^^i-i.  w  hii'h  divides  it  into  the 
Sayaniiui  rimL'c  anil  the  Erpik  Tarpak  Taipa. 
Eastward  t>f  lliis  point  the  nioiintaiiis  stretrli 
away  into  the  independent  elmins  rimnini:  K, 
and  S".  I".,  as  f;ir  as  the  sea  of  (Mdiotsk.  nnd 
formerly  ineloddl  in  tla-  pmeral  a]>p>'llation 
of  the  .\lt;ii  systi'tn,  (ieolopii'iitly  the  n»onn- 
tain:"  liii\ehe«  n  d«'M'rihe<l  as  a  rocky  promon- 
tory jiitrinp  I'lit  from  the  mainland  of  primitive 
r'iek>  which  t'ornis  the  (iiMe  l.-iiid  iif  t'liinc^e 
Tartary  on  the  S.  into  the  ii<-i  !in  of  dihiviul  d.- 
jiosii-f  whii'h  tonus  the  preat  Isihcrian  jdaiii. 
The  pi-ulnpii'id  fi>rmattons,  however,  liave  not 
heen  I'arcfiilly  stiiilied.  Stratitieil  rocks  iint 
yet  tta'-i)iiil  t<«rm  the  tTealer  portion  of  the 
Altai  nnipc.  Chiy  -late,  chlorite  -laic,  nnd 
mica  slute  ahoiiii'l  ill  the  iijipcr  districts;  iinii 
throiiph  these  pranite.  pnei«s.  vycuile.  pur-  • 
phyry.  and  precii^toui-  liavi>  furcerl  their  way, 
Liiiicr-tiiiie,  e'trhiinit\T>iils  !iniesti>iic,  jind  siind- 
MoueM  e-'pi'i  !atly  rich  in  l'>"il  rciiinlii-,  iirc  iil-o 


fonnd.  Tlio  metals  are  gold,  alver,  oopfi*r. 
and  lead,  minen  of  which  at  some  nuknown  r«- 
mote  [H  riiMl  wer<'  worked  U>  a  great  extent  by 
s<(me  unknown  [leople.  They  were  reopenti 
by  the  nus.«ians  in  the  ln.st  century  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  range ;  but  of  lato  attention  his 
been  given  almo-t  wholly  to  the  wa!<hinjf  of 
detritus  hnMight  down  by  the  IrtiHli,  Obi,  Y«ii- 
iioi,  and  other  rircre,  whose  sands  are  rich  in 
puld.  The  iirfxltii't  of  tlie  other  ore*  is  nttt  im- 
portant. The  diminished  production  of  nilm 
being  nncribed  to  the  exhauKtion  of  the  mines, 
investigations  "were  instituted  by  Professor  B, 
von  Cotta  at  the  instance  of  the  czar  (1A.'»*X 
and  rewilU'd  in  the  publication  of  his  pe<>lniri- 
cal  and  mineralogi(^al  work  on  the  Altai  (l.eii>^f, 
1k71  I.  The  HceTiery  in  grand,  esj»ceially  amooir 
the  stupendous  rocks  and  glaciers  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kutan- 
ya.  Tho  two  ))illar8  of  the  Katunya  are  tli« 
hiirhest  peaks  of  the  Altai,  rising  U>  nearly 
l:t,fn)(i  )V  The  short  summer  is  eiceseivelt 
hot.  The  extreme  cold  of  the  winter  is  made 
salutary  by  tin-  clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  fiire-ts  are  birch,  alder,  aspen,  acadi. 
willow,  larch,  fir,  and  Siberian  stone  pine  tre<*. 
The  dried  leaves  of  the  taii/raga  era*t{foli». 
use<J  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  are  gatherH  iti  the 
Tchernaya  mountain.  The  animals  of  the  .K\- 
tai  region  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  lyattsi, 
mountain  hares,  wild  sheep  and  l)oa^^  wiU 
poats,  niusimons,  and  occasionally  tigers.  YtB- 
omous  seqients  are  found  in  the  viUlevii.  Tbf 
best  furs  are  obtained  from  black-skinned 
sjibte.«,  as  well  as  from  martens  and  from  tht 
kiilonok  imtif frill  Sihirifn).  A  marmot  pecn- 
liar  to  the  Altai  hannts  the  snow.  There  aw 
otters,  beavers,  musk  deer.  n«meronsell!«,l»rs* 
stiips,  and  red  deer.  The  moat  remarksbi* 
bird  is  the  monnt.-iin  swallow  (Mrun</o  alpfttrii 
or  Ihiurirn).  Among  the  fishes  are  red  sod 
other  snlmon,  eel  pouts,  pike,  sterlet,  sixl 
»turpe<tn4;  pn  at  nnmbers  of  the  Inst  are  r*r<l 
for  the  manufacture  of  isinglass  and  csvtiir«. 
There  are  excellent  horse*!,  fat-taile<l  sheep.  snJ 
a  few  camels,  (iiime,  jioultry,  and  liees  sbooiML 
Mosquitoes  nre  numerous  in  summer,  ceipeciaHj 
in  the  lowlands.  Most  of  the  cereals  arosac- 
ees.sfully  cultivated,  and  even  melons  in  the 
W.  part. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Altai  coi»»^< 
chietly  of  white  KiJmucks  orTeleiits  in  the  wt, 
near  Lake  Teletzkoi,  and  the  nomadic  tnonii- 
tiiineer  Kalmucks  in  the  southeast.  They  ire 
governed  by  native  chiefs,  the  Uuanan  gOTeni- 
ment  interfering  little  with  them  exceptinf  for 
the  collection  of  the  tribute  of  fnrs,  to  wliick 
even  s<»rne  of  the  trilves  living  Ix-yond  Ko»- 
siiin  jiiriMliction  .-ire  made  ameruible.  Except- 
Imp  the  ]>efisantry  oti  the  north  and  northw<< 
chietly  desceiidtiiits  of  fugitive  Ru3,sian  h^rfs, 
tt  ho  belong  to  the  orthodox  church,  and  a  ff* 
tribes  of  Mohammedan  descent,  the  preal 
bulk  of  the  .\ltai  population  are  pagan*  w*- 
sbipfiini:  in  temples,  i'arsten's  "  htlinoJopnil 
Lectures  on  the  .\ltai "  (St  Petersburg,  IW1< 
divides  the  Altai  nationalities  and  langos^'^ 
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into  Tongusian,  Mongolian,  Tartar,  Finnish, 
and  Samoyed  groups,  subdivided  into  various 
branches,  with  different  vemaculara.  Ped- 
dlers from  tlie  provinces  of  Moscow  nn(i 
MAdimir  periodically  visit  the  Altai,  imd 
the  great  route  of  tmel  betweoi  QL  Peters- 
borj?  an  !  Peking  crosses  the  mngo  nenr  Lake 
i^kal,  Kmkhta  being  the  KusHiun  t'rontior 
town  and  Mahnatcbin  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese 
Altai  territorr,  which  is  little  known,  is  cliit-tly 
'itnatod  east  of  the  upjicr  Bulditarnie  aii<i  Luke 
Dzaiianf.  The  settled  Kussian  Altai  region  is 
ntiDlr  comprisetl  in  the  distrift  of  Kolyvan 
Toskreseoski,  the  Russian  designation  of  the 
oininK  region  of  the  province  of  Tomsk,  west- 
em  Siberia,  and  which  includes,  bcnides  the  8. 
psrt  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  the  dis- 
tikliof  Kotyraii,  Btnuml,  KnsneltlE,  and  Biisk ; 

MM,  over  13,0<M)  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  350,000. 

JUBUUBA,  a  river  of  Georgia,  about  140  m. 
kag,  which  is  formed  hj  the  conflnence  of  the 
Oconee  and  the  Ocmnlgee,  in  the  S.  E.  central 
|Mrt  of  the  state.  Its  coarse  is  S.  £.  through 
Madj  plains  and  phie  haireos  to  the  Atlantief 
aboat  1"2  m.  below  Darien,  and  about  00  ni.  S. 
V.  of  bavaonah.  For  vesseht  of  SU  tons  it  is 
nsvifthle  fbroagrh  its  entire  extent. 

ALTiflntl,  a  town  cf  8.  Italy,  capital  of  a 
dirtriot  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Btai,  98  m.  8.  W.  of  Bari ;  nop.  ahont 
18.(MX>.  It  is  walled  and  beautifully  situated 
in  a  fertile  pastoral  country,  lieigbboriiig  re- 
mfaH  are  supposed  to  mark  tlte  ilte  of  Ln- 
putiii,  a  town  of  Apulia  on  the  Appian  way. 
Tii«  modem  town  was  settled  in  the  18th 
eoitnry  by  colonists  from  Greece,  and  many  of 
tie  present  inbal)itnnts  are  of  Albanian  origin 
and  litill  wear  the  Albanian  costume.  The  em- 
peror Frederick  II.  endowed  the  town  with  a 
ntagnifioent  cathedral,  and  it  al-">  < ontaius  a 
college,  a  hospital,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
other  fine  buildings.  There  are  two  annual 
&iis,  and  the  principal  prodnots  of  theyioiiiity 
are  wino  and  olives. 

ILTAR  ( Lat.  aituji^  highX  a  place  or  struc- 
twe,  usually  elevated,  on  which  to  perform 
(••rt  !in  religious  service-?.  The  use  of  altars  in 
rciijjioiw  worship  reaches  back  beyond  the 
Idrtbrieal  era.  The  earliest  account  we  have 
flf  an  altar  (Gtn.  viii.  2<>)  shows  that  it  was 
used  fur  the  ottering  of  saeritices.  Later  in 
Bibfieal  itiatory,  we  find  altars  sometimes  built 
spparently  as  memorials  of  some  relifrious 
evvQi,  aud  aometimes  with  u  further  idea  of  a 
datinot  aet  of  worship,  as  where  Jacob  built 
aa  altar  and  poured  a  drink  otfering  thereon. 
GoMrally,  however  the  idea  of  sacritice  at- 
tended the  altar.  In  the  Jewish  system  there 
were  two  altars,  viz.,  of  incense  an<!  of  burnt 
otferiog,  besides  the  table  for  the  shuw-bread. 
Aaung  the  •  smroiinding  heath«i  nations, 

the  same  ciistorn  of  erecting  altar<  for  pur- 
pooeii  of  worship  may  be  traced  to  the  earli- 
est antiquity.  The  altars  of  Baal,  that  of 
the  oldest  pagan  cultus,  arafrecjuently  inentit)ned 
i&  bcriptore.   Among  the  Greeks  and  iiumaus 
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altars  were  erecte<l  to  the  various  gods,  and 
the  services  varied  according  to  tlio  character 
and  functions  of  the  divinities  to  which  they 
were  dedicated.  The  niaterials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ancient  altars  at  first  were  prob- 
ably rude  stones.  In  Egypt  they  were  highly 
'  wrought  with  scul|)tured  representations  of  the 
god.s.  The  laruelites  at  their  extxlus  were 
therefore  commanded  to  make  their  altan  ct 
e.irth,  so  that  they  could  not  violate  the  second 
communduient.  Afterward  they  were  made 
of  shittim  (acacia)  wood  and  cedar,  overljud 
with  precious  tuetals.  The  ( Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans made  them  of  earth  and  rude  stones  at 
first,  then  of  highly  aeolptnred  stooe.  There 
are  to  this  day  many  caims  of  stones  in  the 
j  northern  part  of  Britain,  which  were  probably 
I  ancient  altars.  Similar  structures  are  fbima 
on  the  liiph  tops  of  the  Anti-Libanus  ranpe.  and 
some  of  the  structures  found  in  Mexico  and  the 
valley  of  the  HissiaBippi,  and  in  Sooth  Amerioa, 
may  iiave  been  erected  for  the  name  purjfoso. 
The  form  of  altars  has  varied  among  various 
nations  and  at  different  times,  as  also  wefa*  ele- 
vation. The  .Jews  were  forbidden  to  go  up  to 
their  altars  by  steps.  In  the  Latin  and  orien- 
tal ohnrdiea,  uie  altar  ia  an  elevated  stmetnre, 
on  which  the  priest  offers  the  sacritice  of  the 
mass.  In  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  a  per- 
manent altar  is  a  aoKd  stmotare,  the  top  of 
which  nmst  be  a  slab  of  stone.  Within  the 
altar  is  a  hoUow  receptacle  for  the  relics  of 
martyrs  or  other  aaittta,  called  tiie-  aepnlehre. 
The  altar  is  ccmseorated  by  a  bishop  with 
{  chrism.  A  portable  altar  is  a  small  slab  of 
1  stone,  usually  marble,  consecrated  and  con- 
taining relics,  which  is  placed  on  temporary 
or  ordinary  wooden  and  unconsecrated  altars, 
in  such  a  position  that  the  oblation  can  be 
placed  on  it.  \^  here  there  is  sufficient  wealth 
to  permit  it,  the  most  costly  marbles  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  altars,  and  the  most 
sumptuous  decoraticNBS  are  employed  in  tiiair 
adornment.  Altars  on  which  tlie  sacrament 
is  reserved  have  a  tabernacle,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  temple.  In  the  Eaat  tiM 
altars  have,  instead  of  a  tabernacle,  an  nm 
or  casket  suspended  from  the  coiling,  in 
which  the  consecrate<l  liosts  are  kept.  In 
some  Lutheran  churches  the  altar  has  been  re- 
tained. 8ome  of  the  ancient  altars  remain  also 
in  the  English  ohnrohea,  though  they  have  been 
covered  in  some  way.  or  at  least  disused.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  altars  have  been  abolished  in 
the  Protestant  churches,  and  the  erastence  of 
any  such  thinp  as  an  altar  in  pure  Christian 
worship  is  denied,  in  the  church  of  England 
and  the  Protestant  Ei^seopal  ohoroh  of  the 

United  States  tliere  are.  Mn<f  always  have  been, 
I  many  wlio  advocate  tlie  \ise  of  an  altar  in  place 
I  of  a  oommon  table,  and  solid  altars  are  to  be 

seen  in  sDiiie  churclies;  dcensionally  even  very 
I  beautiful  altars  of  marble,  with  emblematic  de- 
I  yioee,  rich  altar  doths,  altar  pieces,  and  eon- 

spicuous  crosses.  The  lituru'y,  however,  sub- 
I  stitates  the  word  "  table   in  place  of  ^'idtar/* 
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■which  occurs  <nil_v  in  imo  or  twn  occii^iniinl 
otUci'H.  Ill  tlio  early  rliurcli  Mic  l(»iii!>!*  nf  llu- 
niiirtyns  t-spvciully  in  llic  cutucoiuhK  vrvrv  Iri" 
f|ucii[ly  UM-'l  u»  ultar:*,  wlicmv  llu'  prt'wnt  litrtii 

«.vi<Uiiily  <i<riv».Hl.  The  cariicyt  C'liriMiun 
writer^  Use  the  \vi>rd»  mk'h*/  mirni,  miiitui 
/JiDiiini,  (ifnuit!Tijimn;  unil  itlturi',  indirtcriiiii- 
liiil«'ly  us  c<»nvi-rtil>lc  tcrtiis..  In  tlie  stiiall  I'urly 
churches  tlie  alliir  siiwul  <tii  the  tKiur  of  llic 
siiiirtuary  ;  in  the  chiiri'lics  iiftiie  Itli  ccdtiiry, 
which  Were  liir^:er.  il  wii>  elevated  <>n  u  i>lat- 
fonti ;  ati<l  it  wiw  hul>>ke<nii;ntiy  elevatisl  still 
more,  K")  t"i  he  reU' iml  hy  an  it-H'cnl  dI"  piev- 
eral  ste|)s.  riitil  the  |;ith  centiirv  it  -tmid  in 
the  niidillc  i>r  tiie  san<  tiiary.  M\i\  the  ]>riest 
btiMxl  lieliiixl  it.  frieili^r  the  ])e«)|ile,  n?s  is  still  tho 
4'«se  in  tlie  l.iiteran  hasilica.  AlU-rward  the 
altiir  was  phu  vil  apiinst  the  wall,  »tr  a  ><-reeIl, 
whieh  (N'ciisi.ineil  the  « liaiii-'e  in  tlie  ]n.-stiire  u\' 
the  [■riest.  This  seems  tn  luivc  hei  ii  pei'iiliar 
t<»  lioiiii',  however,  as  elsewhere  tiiere  is  lio 
record  of  a  cluiiisie  in  this  res|ii  i  i. 

ALTINIRF.  or  Altorf,  m  U>\\  u  i>1'  HavariM,  in  the 
circle  of  Middle  Francdtiiti,  1;J  ni.  S.  V,.  of  Nii- 
reliihcr^,  on  the  Seh«  arzueh  ;  |io|).  nliuut  ll.MiMt. 
It  contains  an  old  jialnce,  and  ]iiiiin)tact<<ries  ol' 
wrwMlell  toys  mid  hrcwcries.  The  [>rini'i]iiil 
trade  is  in  hn|is.  It  wa-^  an  iin|ierial  city  lie- 
ftire  the  lyth  century,  and  jinaiii  rose  In  iinimr- 
tunce  in  the  ITth,  tiiroudi  its  university,  which 
ifi  isoi}  was  iiierffed  in  that  of  Krlanceii.  The 
uiiiversit\  huiltliiiu's  have  since  hccli  oi'cU]iied 
hy  a  iioriiial  scIiom]  i'.  ir  Protestant  teachers. 

iLTlHIKFKK,  ilbrrfht.  n  ticriiiiin  |iiiinter  and 
I'llLTaviT,  horn  at  Alldurl',  l!a\aiia,  in  I4''S. 
<lieil  at  Hatishon  in  lie  is  M)|i(iused  to 

have  heen  u  |>ii|iil  of  .Mhcrt  Dfirer,  iiiul  is  <lis- 
tiiii;Mish<-d  in  ( M-nunuy  lor  tlie  romantic  charm" 
ter  of  his  <'uncc|ition>.  lli«i  j.rincipal  |>ainiiM;r. 
"The  N'iitury  of  Ah  xaiidiT  omt  I'arius,"  is 
in  tin-  pllh-ry  of  .^chlei-slleilll,  nerir  .Munieli, 
(ind  his  "  llirtli  of  our  Saviour"  in  the  iiii]»crial 
pnlKry  of  \'iiiiiiiu  His  eii^ravint^s  are  oii  hniti 
cu)>per  and  wood. 

AI.TIA.I.  a  town  of  We-tphalia.  Trus-ia.  ol) 
the  Ilohr  and  Siei'  raih'oad,  in  the  <li-tnrt  and 
1 7  )a.  W  ,  \V.  of.VinslHTir;  |h»ii.  in  IsTl,  7,1--. 
It  is  -ituated  in  a  heantit'iil  valley  siirrouudeii 
on  all  sidi's  hy  hitdi  moinitains.  The  town  hits 
for  centuries  hecii  the  seat  of  a  tlouri^liiik^'  in- 
dustry, coruprisiii;;  iiuiiu  rous  nianutiii'lories  of 
imu  and  steel  wares.  Near  hy,  on  a  lilvrh  diir, 
is  the  I  ii-lJe  of  the  old  counts  iif  .Mtt  iia  t  hilcr 
count>  of  the  .Mark),  Nv  liich  now  lulon^-*  to  tiio 
onU  r  of  St.  .lohu. 

.tLTi:>BI  R<;.  I.  OrSaxf-dtrDbanr.a  •.overciLin 
<hlcliy  of  the  <  MTHiuli  ciiipiri',  huiiinli  d  l>y  I'm— 
siii,  .*saxouy,  Wiim.ir,  .Mciinti.rcn,  lIii<lolstadl. 
and  Keu---(;«  ra.  the  ijist  of  vvliii  h  divides  it  into 
two  purls,  llie  10.  di\ i^ioli  c •u-'litutilii,'  Allea- 
liiirj.'  |iro|>er  Hiiil  the  W.  N-i.-il-Ki-i-nhcri:;  are.-i, 
.'ilMs.|.  in.  :  iu  is7l,  NJ.liIii.  Itisiniv- 
erscd  hy  sjuir-  i-f  the  Krzjrel>iri.'e.  iuid  in  the 
w«st  \>\  riilffes  of  the  Tliuriniriai)  I'orest.  Tlie 
|Ti/iei[ial  rivers  uiv  tiie  I'leisM.'  and  the  S.-uile. 
The  duchy  ciiiitaitis  several  larj-'e  lakes  ami 


mineral  s|lrin^r^  c.vt<Mi8ivo  foresta  in  tlie  wcft, 
and  ctful  niinea  in  the  ea«t    It  Is  tunoDK  the 
richest  in  (o  rinuny  in  agricultural  products 
i-spei'ially  in  rye  and  wheat ;  a  trreat macy  cattle 
are  rttise<l,  and  the  horso  and  £he«p  an?  of  sujpe- 
rior  hreed.   Wild  hours  and  deer  aboand.  Tii« 
niunuhicture.s  are  IcatJier,  woollen  clatliii,  ho 
siiT\,  linen  jroiKla,  wooden  wares,  and  brandy. 
The  duchy  joined  llic  Xortli  (ieniian  confed- 
eration in  iHtjri,  whore  it  had  one  vote,  whiirlt 
it  also  liiis  in  the  empire.    The  local  Icftidii- 
ture  or  diet  consists  of  one  cliambor  with  3u 
iiietuhers.    The  present  duke,  Emetn,  who 
succeeded  his  futlier  In  ISJ;.'),  is  a  (^.•ne^al  in  the 
iVussiiUi  and  u  luigor  (general  in  the  .^tuun 
nriiiy.    In  Conner  timet)  the  duchy  belonged  to 
the  Osterland.  and  was  ruled  by  the  margrave* 
of  rieitisen.    In  1»^03  it  was  dividetl  into  two 
|>rinci)iulities.    In  1 826  it  aaitnmcd  ita  present 
territoriul  form.    The  inhabitanl«  are  chielly 
Wcuds  hy  descent,  and  many  in  tiie  rural  dis- 
tricts retain  the  antique  cogtumea.    IL  A  city, 
capital  ut  the  fire<  eiling  diichy,  tiitualc<l  on  tin: 
I'Icisse,  24  ni.  by  railway  S.  of  Leipsic ;  (k^). 
in  1.S71.  liMuiO.    it  is  well  built,  and  contains 
luuny  churches,  a  mu8euu  of  ftainting  and 
st.ituary.  u  O'ninasium,  and  a  frreat  number  of 
educutional  and  literary  iii-stilution*.  Tliemoiit 
cclcliruted  public  huildiuff  is  the  palace,  »itaat«d 
on  an  escarped  r<K-k.    Altvnhur^  ban  manufac- 
tories of  ci^'ars  v-'hjve«s  bru&hcA,  and  haber- 
dashery, imd  nn  iutporiant  b<M>k  trade.    It  w«r 
for  some  time  iin  imperial  city.    In         it  ww 
ulitio-t  destroviHl  I  v  the  Hussites. 

ALTlLX-WinriKC;.  or  Dt-OetttaK  (tho  AuUugi 
Villa  of  the  middle  ages),  a  small  town  in  one  of 
the  most  hruulit'ul  iind  fertile  valleys  of  I'ppef 
iiuvaria.  '>>'>  m.  K.  X.  K  of  Munich,  ana  2 
III.  S.  of  Neu-Oeftiiix  on  the  Inn;  pop.  about 
2.'>oo,  h  is  anniirdlf  fre<|Uented,  on  accoant 
of  its  fiiiiied  picture  of  the  Virjriu.  by  maii.'r 
th<uis:iiir|  pil^'riius  from  Autitria,  HuvHria. 
Swiilii;i.  The  .Icsuita  had  a  college  henf, 
which  w;is  suppressed  in  1773.  In  it«  place  the 
Ifcdeniptorists  tounded  a  college  in  1H41,  which 
is  the  priiu-ipal  house  of  the  order  in  Germanv. 
Altet)-(  lettinir  was  in  tho  9lh  century  lone 
residence  of  (..'arloiuan,  the  eldest  son  of  Loni? 
the  (ienn:m.  Several  (leruian  emperore. 
tiiui>n;r  whom  are  Uonry  III.  and  llonrr  IV- 
hchl  tln-ir  court  here.  Tilly  i»  here  buried  witt 
other  members  of  bin  family,  and  the  chapti 
which  coiitaiiLs  his  tomb  bear:*  hia  name.  Since 
Muxliuili.-in  I.  many  princea  and  priiice««ei»  of 
the  Kiivariaii  house  have  been  entumbod  here. 

.(LTM^STELX,  u  mountain  castle  in  Saxe- 
Meiniiureii.  not  far  irom  Eiscuach,  on  theS. 
shipe  of  the  Thuringian  K4»re*t.  It  was  the 
rcsidi-iice  of  liotiil'iice,  tho  a|>ostle  to  the  tier- 
luaus.  in  the  isth  century,  and  just  behind  it  \i 
the  place  where  Luther  was  secreted  by  the 
eh  ctor  Frederick  the  Wise  in  1521.  The  nanie? 
of  ••  Luther's  beech"  and  "Lutlier's  spring  ' 
pcrjutnate  the  memory  of  the  reformers  re- 
tirement in  this  place.  Tho  tree  stood  till 
1  s  H ,  »  heu  it  wad  shattered  by  a  tempe«t,  and 
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•  put  of  it*  frnfnneiits  are  preserved  in  the  I 
clionh  of  Su^inbacli ;  a  mmW  inonuiucnt  markn 
the  place  where  it  stood.    Since  1798  Alten-  [ 
tula  bus  t>eon  the  Humtnor  roHidence  of  tlie 
court,  and  has  been  rarrounded  by  a  splendid 
piirk.   In  1799  a  grotto  wiw  here  diMCovt-red, 
vhich  ia  amoDK  the  most  remarkable  natural  I 
{ari<i»itieA  of  Gennany.    It  is  of  vaMt  |)n>|ior-  ' 
tion«,  and  throuifh  ita  whole  extent  nows  a 
rapid  stream  of  water  surticieutly  deep"  to  bear  , 
b«rsf^  and  turning  a  mill  at  the  place  where 
U  i.*iae»  from  the  earth.    Tlie  entrance  to  the 
cavoni  is  thn>u^h  a  subterranean  Rallery. 

ILTEXSTEIW,  Karl,  baron  von  .Stein  ziim  Al- 
wnitein,  a  Prusftiiin  mini.tter  of  state,  burn  in 
Anspacli,  Oct.  7,  1770,  died  in  lierlio,  May  14, 
lie  was  calleil  by  Hardenlter^f  into  the 
ministry  at  Berlin  in  1799.  Daring  the  war 
»f1H<M"he  fled  with  the  court  from  Bt-rlin  to 
Kuni^ber);,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  bc- 
CfUDi?  the  head  of  the  department  of  tinance. 
Hti  took  a  principal  part  in  tlie  fiMimliititm  of 
tht'  university  of  Berlin  in  I8U9.  In  1H16  he 
sent  with  Wilhelm  ron  llurabi)ldl  to 
I*ari<k,  to  ]>reMent  the  claims  »f  Prussia  for  the  i 
restoration  of  the  treasures  of  art  and  litera-  I 
tnri-  carried  from  the  country  by  the  French  I 
innie«;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  ma<le  a 
member  of  tlie  commission  fordetemiininethe 
txionilariea  of  the  Pmsoian  po»4eitsiunsin  West- 
pluiiia  and  in  tlie  )>r<^vince  of  the  Hhine.  After 
hu  return  to  Berlin  he  woa  made  minister  of 
imblic  worship  and  e<lucation.  and  in  this  |Hj«i- 
tinn  he  rendered  lastint;  service  to  the  univer- 
•tlien.  ^mnasiuma,  and  acliouls.  Under  his 
dirt-ction  the  oniversity  of  Bonn  was  founded, 
>n<l  reforms  were  intnHlnced  into  the  sei'eral 
hrunchefl  of  popular  instructi«>n.  lie  wits  a 
ttaioas  partisan  of  the  philosopher  Fichte. 

iLTUlTIVfX,  a  term  aftplied  by  mixlern 
writers  on  medical  science  in  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure manner.  A  certain  class  of  substances 
art  denominated  "  alteratives in  manuals  of 
therapentica.  The  effects  produced  by  these 
wbiiances,  iwlministered  in  ciimparjUively  | 
iiraall  and  freqnent  doses,  are  practically 
kDown,  but  the  moiliut  opfnindi  w  a  mystery. 
.Vs  the  same  subtttances  in  large  doses  act  as 
emetics,  pargatives,  or  |)oiiions,a  name  was  re- 
•laireil  to  designate  the  [heculiar  ctfectsof  these 
»a1istances  administered  in  minute  doses;  and 
tbe  most  appropriate  wonl  that  could  be  found.  | 
•pparently,  was  the  word  *'  alterative."  As 
the  manner  of  action  of  drugs  in  health  and 
disease  bec<mies  more  accurately  known,  the 
rnvdicines  thus  desipiated  will  undoubt«dly  Ik? 
removed  to  other  classes,  or  this  name  will  be 
replaced  by  something  more  rational  and  deti- 
oite.  It  is  probable  that  some  altvratives  act 
either  by  modifying  the  character  of  the  nutri- 
tive material  carried  by  the  bhKxl  to  the  tissues, 
»r  by  prum;i*ting  the  destructive  metamor- 
phosis of  tissue  out-side  the  bloo<l  vessels.  In 
these  prooosses,  diseased  tiftsuea,  being  the 
mure  weakly  organized,  experience  the  earliest 
effecta,  and  ia  this  way  the  good  may  be  ob- 


tained without  the  evil.  The  principal  sub- 
stimces  usetl  as  alteratives  are  iodine  and  mer- 
cury, and  their  respective  combinations  with 
p<itassium  and  other  substance.s.  .:\T)jenical 
preparations  are  also  used  as  alteratives  in  snoall 
doses.  They  are  mostly  em[>loyed  in  chronic 
diseases  and  culaineous.  scrofulous,  and  syphi- 
litic affections.  Many  other  substances  arc  now 
used  as  alteratives  in  small  doses,  the  effect* 
being  more  or  less  immediate  and  temponiry, 
or  slow  4U)d  lasting,  according  to  the  dose  ad- 
ministered. Anv  powerful  medicine  given  in 
ft^i«iuent  small  lioses  may  be  called  an  alter- 
ative, therefore,  as  it  acts  continuously,  gently, 
slowly,  and.  when  well  selecte<l,  otU-n  most 
etiiciently.  Each  medicinal  substance  acti*  in 
projMiriiiin  to  the  frenjuency  and  potency  of 
the  dose  administered,  when  given  alone,  «»r 
with  a  nentnd  menstruum,  such  us  mu<-ilage  or 
water.  Ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  taken  uluno 
or  in  water,  act  as  an  emetic;  but  combined 
with  a  strong  dose  of  opium  (two  grains  of 
good  <{uality,  or  three  of  an  inferior  kind),  tho 
i|>ei'a<'uunha  will  not  produce  an  obvious  effect 
ui^on  the  stomach,  but  be  absorbed  into  tho 
bIu«Hl  and  cause  a  jirofuse  flow  of  perspiration, 
if  the  patient  be  kept  warm  in  bed.  Arsenic 
is  a  violent  poison  in  large  doses;  in  miDul« 
d<»ses,  frequently  repeated,  it  is  a  cure  for  ague 
and  fever.  Many  of  the  most  active  and 
[loisimous  preparations  of  mer»mry  are  liighly 
beneficial  in  small  doses,  although  dangerous 
in  larpe  ones. 

ALTEIL^ATE  CE9iEEAT10\.    See  Jellt  Fisn. 

ALTI1£A  (lir.  a/.Hciv,  to  euro),  a  genus  of 
plants  )»elonging  to  the  natund  order  mulrueeaf. 
They  have  a  double  calyx,  the  outer  whorl  with 
from  C  to  l»  s»'pals,  and  the  inner  w  ith  5.  A. 
ojHeinalu  is  the  marsh  mallow,  the  knowledge 
of  which  in  me<lical  botany  is  of  great  antiqui- 
ty. The  mu(':ill^rinous  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  used  in  all  cases  in  which  emollient 
or  demulcent  substances  are  re<|uired.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  with  a  white,  tiesliy  root,  1*2  or 
1-5  inches  long.  The  stems  are  2  or  ;)  feet 
high,  arid  covered  all  over  with  a  soft  down. 
The  leaves  are  R\m  covereil  with  down, 
which  gives  the  whole  plant  a  hoary  aspect. 
The  leaves  are  soft  and  stalked,  tlie  (lowers 
of  a  pale  ri>se  coU»r,  ap|»earing  in  very  short 
clusters  from  the  axil  of  the  leaves.  The 
corolla  ia  like  that  4(f  tho  common  mallow. 
The  demulcent  lozenges  sold  imder  the  name 
of  /tdU  lif  ijuimnure  are  made  of  A.  opifiiuiU*  ; 
they  are  made  in  large  (|uantitios  in  the  south 
of  France,  particularly  at  Marseilles,  The 
holly hcM'k.  A,  ro»^i.  grows  wUd  in  China.  (Seo 
lIoLi.TiiocK.) — Allhiea  is  a  common  name  of 
tlie  oriianu-ntnl  shrub  hihUru*  Syriaftts,  also 
called  roue  of  Sharon.    (See  MiBisoi's.) 

ALTHE.V  Ekai,  a  Persian  who  introduced 
ma<Mer  into  France,  born  in  1711,  dieil  in  1774. 
lie  wiLs  sold  u>  an  Anatolian  planter,  who  for 
14  years  kept  him  working  on  cotton  and  mad- 
der. <  >n  effecting  his  escape  from  slavery,  he 
found  Ilia  way  from  Smyrna  to  Marseilles  and 
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Avignon,  where  the  soil  wcmed  to  him  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  iniidder.  He  tailed  to 
interest  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  his  plan, 
but  a  French  lady,  Mme.  de  Clausenettt>,  mn- 
aented  to  plant  the  seeds  which  he  had  brought 
witii  bitn  from  Smyrna.  Tlie  experiment  waa 
successful  and  extensively  iTiiitated.  but  Althon, 
who  had  thus  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon 
France,  was  left  to  die  in  the  sreatest  penury; 
and  on  the  same  duy  tlmt  the  honor  of  a  raon- 
imient  in  the  Calvet  museum  at  Avignon  was 

Said  to  bim  by  the  French  aafhoritiea,  bis  only 
aupliter  died  in  despair  at  the  hospitaL 
ALIHOEP,  Viscount,  bee  Spkncks. 
ALiTivV^  the  scientific  or  technical  word 
for  heipht.  The  altitude  of  a  trinnfrlo  is  the 
distance  from  either  comer  of  the  triangle  to 
the  opposite  nde,  when  that  ride  is  oonridered 
as  the  DAse  of  the  triangle.  The  altitude  of  a 
cone  or  a  pyramid  is  the  height  of  its  vertex 
above  the  plane  on  which  it  stands.  The  altitude 
of  a  star  is  its  height  above  the  horizon.  This  alti- 
tude is  measured  in  degrees,  a  star  in  the  zenith 
having  the  great<;st  possible  altitude  of  90  de- 
grees. Apparent  altitude  is  that  which  the  star 
or  other  heavenly  hmly  appears  to  have,  from 
which  the  true  altitude  is  obtained  by  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  variouA  errors  arising 
from  the  refraction  of  the  air.  the  heifrht  uf 
the  obseTver,  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the 
earth,  ^r. 

ALTKIRCH,  a  town  of  the  new  German  de- 
partment of  Upper  Alsiice,  on  the  111,  16  m.  E. 
of  Belfort,  France,  and  70  m.  S,  of  Strasburg; 
pop.  about  3,200.  It  in  a  manufacturing  town 
of  some  importance,  and  contains  a  tine  modern 
church  ana  a  ruined  castle,  which  in  former 
times  WHS  occiij»ied  by  the  Austrian  archdukes 
in  their  visits  to  Alsace.  It  was  foimded  iu  the 
12th  oentnry,  and  belonged  to  the  coants  of 
Pfirt  (Ferrette).  The  Gorman  aiithnritieshavo 
selected  Altkirch  as  the  town  to  be  fortitied  as 
a  count«r-fortress  to  Belfbrt. 

ALTHrHL,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  150  m.  long, 
rising  7  m.  N.  £.  of  Kothenburg  in  Middle 
Franconia,  and  emptying  into  the  Dannbe  at 
Kelheitn,  S.  W.  of  Katisbon.  The  Lndwig'.s 
canal  connects  it  with  the  Regnit^  an  atUuent 
of  the  Main,  thas  uniting  the  Iforth  and  Bhicic 
seas  through  the  Rhine  and  D.-iuube. 

ALT-OETTUIG.    See  Altsn-Okttixo. 

AITON)  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Madison 
county.  111.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mifsissipj)i 
river,  8  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
about  20  m.  below  the  month  of  the  Illinois, 
and  25  m.  N".  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  pop.  in  1800, 
6,832  ;  in  1 87<  >,  8,8*15.  Its  length  along  the 
river  is  about  2t  m. ;  its  average  breadth  about 
li  m.  A  Uttle  W,  of  the  centre  it  is  divided 
by  a  small  stream  called  Piasa  creek,  which 
has  its  sources  in  springs  within  and  near  tlie 
city  limits,  and  is  arched  over  and  used  as  a 
main  sewer.  The  valley  of  this  stream  and  the 
bottom  land  TV.  of  its  mouth  along  the  Missis- 
sippi are  the  chief  seats  of  business.  Each  side 
or  this  valley  andnp  and  down  the  river  from  it 


the  ground  rises  rapidly  and  in  some  part?  nb- 
niptly  into  irregular  and  broken  biu&,  th« 
highest  l>ein^  224^  feet  above  the  river.  The 
whole  city  is  underlaid  with  liineftnne  rork. 
which  is  t\dl  of  tiseures  and  caves,  crops  oot  io 
manyplacea,  and  in  the  western  pirt  aioi^tlie 
river  fonns  perpendicular  bluffs.  Alton  is  the 
centre  of  a  rich  farming  country.  Besides  the 
river  navigation,  three  railroads  eonneet  it 
witli  all  parts  of  the  country.     Tlie  prin  - 

1)al  manufacturing  establishments  (1872)  are  two 
arge  Honring  mills,  two  iron  roonderies,  so 
extensive  woollen  mill,  glass  works,  a  ca-!i>rdll 
mill,  a  iar^e  tobacco  manu£sctory,  a  mauaiae- 
tory  of  agncnltmnl  implements,  a  pUuaii^  mill, 
and  several  lumber  yards  and  steam  saw  milk 
The  packing  bnatneas  is  carried  on,  bat  less  ex> 
tanmly  than  ibnnerly.  Lime  of  wttSkai 
qnalitr  is  made,  and,  with  building  stanik  isa> 
ported  largely.  I'here  are  two  bankingnooM^ 
gas  works,  and  a  steam  ferry  to  the  oppoats 
shore.  There  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, Alton  having  been  made  a  bisliopric  in 
18(58.  The  other  churches  are:  one  Baptist 
one  orthodox  Congregational,  one  Unitariim. 
two  Protestant  German,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  one  Methodist,  one 
Catholic,  and  one  colarad  Bafrtist  Alton  has 
a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  a  weekly  pa[«r 
in  German,  and  a  weekly  religious  journal,  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,''  the  organ  of  tiMt 
denon)ination  in  the  West.  There  arc  seversl 
benevolent  societies  and  a  library  asstxiaiion. 
The  state  penitoitiary,  eetablislied  here  ii 
1827,  was  removed  several  years  since  to  Jeliet. 
The  buildings  are  yet  standing,  and  were 
during  the  civil  war  as  a  government  prison. 
Upper  Alton,  alxxit  H  m.  E.,  is  the  seat  cf 
Shurtleff  college,  a  Baptist  institution. 
SirrRTi.KFF  CoLLBOB.)  In  1807  there  wis  <me 
small  building  where  Alton  now  stands,  ti*«i 
by  the  French  of  Cahokia  and  St.  Loui$  a«  & 
trading  hoose  with  the  Indiana.  The  tova 
was  laid  oxit  in  1817. 

ALTON,  an  Austrian  noble  family,  of  Insb 
descent  It  Mlihiti^  count  d*,  a  geneni,  boi 
in  Ireland  in  1732.  died  in  Treves.  FeK  19, 179a 
He  entered  the  Austrian  service  veryyonail 
rapidly  rose  to  high  ranlc,  and  in  1788 
came  Feldzengmeistor.  In  XovemlH-r.  17*7. 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conunand  of  Uie  Aus- 
trian Netherlands,  then  in  in8Drreetiollafyik^ 
ment.  His  li  ir-h  measures  pmvoked  thefir<t 
I  bloodshed  at  Brussels,  June  22,  1788.  After 
I  the  victory  of  the  pfrtriots  at  Tumhont  Oft 
27,  1789,  he  gave  the  order  to  destroy  all  re- 
bellious places;  but  in  December,  after  the 
outbreak  in  Brussels,  he  retreated  to  LnMi' 
burg,  and  was  recalled  to  Vienna,  but  di^l  <■ 
i  the  way  thither.  11.  Edward,  count  d',  broU>«r 
of  the  preceding,  also  a  general,  born  iB  h** 
hmd  in  1787,  <iitMl  Aug.  24^  1798.  He  di^tm 
piished  himself  in  the  seven  years'  and  Tart- 
ish  wars.  In  17t»2  he  was  impri.<«oiiei  ftr 
writing  indefimce  of  his  brothers  conduct,  '  "t 
afterward  commanded  a  divisioa  at  the  asp: 
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of  Talenciennw  and  a  corps  nt  tliat  of  Dan- 
kirk,  where  he  was  killed.    IIL  Johann  U  UbHa 
Umi  i\  a  German  naturalist,  bom  in  Aqui- 
-la  in  1772,  (lieil  in  Br>nn,  May  11,  1840.  He 
sri*  e>iuiaieil  at  Vienna,  vi.site<l  Italy,  an«i 
bvr!  for  a  long  time  tak  the  grand  diK  al  park 
neffart,  near  Weimar,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  line  arts  and  natu- 
nl  history,  espedailj  of  the  horse.    In  1817 
-nl       in  company  with  his  friend  Pander, 
'ji  explored  France,  Spain,  Portiund,  and  Great 
Britan,  for  leieiitific  pnrposM.   On  his  retam 
ht  Warno  proliBiSOr  of  archfcolojry  and  fine 
matt  the  aniTerrf^  of  Bonn.    Ue  left  a  tine 
nOeetioD  of  peiatiDga  and  engravingai,  part  of 
which  were  purchju'scd  by  the  university  and 
br  Prince  Albert^  who  was  one  of  hia 
D  pnpila.  D* Alton  k  the  author  of  works 
w  the  "Natnral  History  of  the  Ilor'^e"  and 
"Ciimparative  Of«teology,"  accuiupanied  with 
■My  luperl)  plates,  engraved  by  himself.  He 
t'>  li  in  active  part  in  Dollinger'a  and  Pander's 
iitT««tigation9  on  the  development  of  chickens 
B  th  egg.  If.  lehau  Saarad  EAaart,  son  of 
th«  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Goar,  July  17,  1803, 
died  in  Halle,  July  25,  1854.    In  1834  ho  was 
ipjx'inted  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
St  Halle.    Ue  continued  the  "Comparative 
Osttolofrr"  of  his  father,  and  published  be- 
tween 18*27  and  1838  two  volumes  on  the  os- 
trich and  birds  of  prey.   In  1850  he  published 
tJie  first  volume  of  his  manual  of  the  "  Oom- 

Sative  Anatomy  of  Man."  In  1853  he  pub- 
vilkMomtrU,  quibus  Bxtremitatm Snqter- 
fiw  ri»pm9(T>  mnty  and  in  1854.  in  concert 
»ith  Burmeister,  Der  j'oniU  Gacial  ton  lioll 
»  WkrUmberg, 

1LT051,  the  most  important  city  of  the 
(lachy  of  Ilolstein,  North  Germany,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elhe,  below  snd  im* 
^n^]iAtely  a<ljf»ining  Hamburg,  and  for  commer- 
ce purposes  forming  with  it  a  single  town ; 
ni-  io  1871,  74,131.  It  is  weU  built,  Is  a 
port,  an«i  enjoys  privi]c<:e8  favorable  to  its  trade 
•od  prosperity.  It  was  set  up  by  Denmark  as 
>  rival  to  Hamburg;  and  paaacd  with  Holatein 
mto  the  possession  of  Pmssia  in  1867.  It  has 
iU  chorchea,  agymnaainm  with  a  library  of  np- 
*vd  «f  iO,000  Tohnnee,  an  orphan  hospital, 
■i  infinnarv.  a  rolleiie,  an  observatory,  and  a 
iBiat.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  very 
<;oarfd6nble  mannfretoriea.  The  chief  mann- 
VtTire  is  tohao  fi.  There  are  also  soap  and 
(Mi  works,  sugar  hooses^  distiUeriea,  chemical 
vorks,  rope  walks,  tanneries,  and  dhrers  manu- 
ivtories  of  cotton,  silk,  and  leather.  Its  ex- 
t«^rs  railway  and  steamboat  connections 
nateriany  to  its  importance.  Altona  was 
i'lmed  by  the  S\ve<le^,  under  General  Steen- 
b<>ck,  in  January,  171i},  with  cironmBtanoes  of 
Pwt  barbaritv. 

U-TOOXA,  a  Vitv  of  Blair  ro.,  Penn.,  244  m.  bv 
fiilroBd  W.  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  and  1 15 
E.  of  Pittsburgh  ;  i»op.  in  18G0,  3,595  ;  in 
1^70.  10.610.    It  was  laid  out  in  1849,  and  Ls 
•^todat  the  head  of  Tockaboe  valley  and  at 


[  the  foot  of  the  Allephnnies.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
I  the  Pennsylvania  central  railroad,  to  which  it 
owea  most  of  its  prosperity ;  the  workshops  of 
the  company  situated  here  are  the  mc»t  exten- 
sive in  the  state.  The  city  contains  1 1  churches, 
a  high  aehool,  2  banks,  6  hotels,  and  8  daily 
newspapers.  At  Altoona  the  westem-lwund 
traveller  beginrj  the  ascent  of  the  AUcghanies. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  11  m.  some  of  the 
finest  views  and  the  greatest  achievements  of 
en^neering  skill  on  the  entire  line  are  to  be 
seen.  Within  this  distance  the  road  reaehea 
the  summit  by  so  steep  a  prade  that,  while  in 
the  ascent  double  power  is  required  to  move 
the  train,  llie  entire  11  m.  of  descent  are  ran 
without  steam,  tlie  ?pce<l  of  the  train  being 
regtilated  by  the  brakes.  The  summit  of  the 
moantain  is  pierced  a  tnnnel  8,670  feet  long. 
On  the  eastern  slope  is  the  famous  "  horse-shoe 
bend,"  formed  by  a  venr  short  curve  in  the 
road  aroond  the  brink  of  a  pncipitons  descent 
ALTOEF,  or  Attdsrf,  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Uri,  Switserland,  in  a  deep,  narrow  valley 
on  the  RetisB,  near  the  8.  £.  extremity  of 
Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  N.  E.  terminus  of  the 
St.  Gothard  road;  pop.  in  187u.  2,724.  It 
is  neatly  built,  and  has  a  Capuchin  con- 
vent and  an  old  tower  covered  with  paint- 
ings in  honor  of  William  Tell,  which  is  pop- 
ularly iH'lieved  to  occupy  the  spot  where  he 
shot  the  ap{de  from  his  son's  head,  though 
recent  research  has  proved  it  to  hi  of  a  date 
anterior  to  the  time  in  whi(  !i  tbiit  hero  of  the 
Swiss  legends  figures. 

ALTO-RILIEVO,  a  term  desi^rnatinjr  that  species 
of  sculpture  in  which  the  figure  stands  complete> 
ly  out  from  tiie  gronnd,  being  attached  to  it 
only  in  some  phiccs,  and  in  others  worked  en- 
tirely round  like  single  statues;  such  are  the 
metopo  of  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British 
mnseum.  Donatelli's  alti-rilievi  at  Florence 
are  among  the  most  perfect  examples  of  this 
sort  of  art.  The  kri^rat  work  ever  executed 
in  alto-rilievo  is  that  hy  Altrardi  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  representing  the  repulse  of  Attila  by 
St.  Peter  and  Bt  Paid. 

ALTI'RAS.  a  S.  county  of  Idaho,  bordering  on 
Montana,  and  boande<l  8.  and  S.  £.  by  Snake 
river ;  pop.  in  1870,  689,  of  whom  814  were 
Chinese.  The  Salmon  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Colombia,  is  the  principal  stream.  The  N. 
part  of  the  comity  is  ocen|>ie<l  by  the  Rocky 
mountains.    There  are  9  quartz  mills. 

AUJJIf  a  name  given  to  a  remarkable  s<<ries 
of  double  salts,  of  which  potash  alum  may  be 
taken  as  the  type.    The  alums  are  more  or 
less  soluble  in  water,  crystallize  in  regidar  (X*,- 
tahedra,  and  differ  from  the  nonnal  compound 
in  the  fact  that  the  alumina  and  potash  are  re- 
placed in  whole  or  in  jiart  hy  their  isoraorphs. 
We  can  replace  the  alumina  by  the  8os<iuioxido 
of  iron,  of  manganese,  or  of  chromiiun,  and  the 
potash  by  8<Kla,  the  oxide  of  ammonium,  the 
I  oxides  of  ammonium  conip<»iinds,  the  oxides  of 
I  rubidium,  ca>siuni,  and  thalliiini.    Lithia  is  the 
I  only  one  of  the  alkalies  that  does  not  form 
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an  rIutii.  Sclenio  lu'ui,  i.-omon)lious  wtlli  m»1- 
pliuric  ai'id,  and  (it  is  bclii'veu)  telluric  iiciil, 
can  W  Mibtttitutitl  Tor  »ul]tliurio  ac'n\  in  tlic 
c«>ini>oMtion  of  aluni»).  Tlio  t'olluwinu  in  a 
liiit  of  alums  acttiullv  kiuiwu  tn  <-lifiitisb<,  tiiiK'c- 
tliiT  witli  tlieir  chcniical  furniulas  :  1.  Ordina- 
ry pota»li  alum.  (8U,).Al,  +  .SO.K,  +  2411, 0. 
2.  S«Mltt  aluiu,  (SO.)iAl,  +  SO.Nii,  +  2411,0. 

Aniniunia  alum.  (8(^<)aAlt -f -SOii  Nll<», -h 
24lU().  4.  Kul.idiniu  alum,  (^i()«),A].  +  SO. 
Kl),  +  24ir,0.  .0.  Cojsiuui  alum,  (.S(.>,),A1,  + 
SOiCs,  +  24H,0.  r..  Tliiilliuiii  alum.  (SO.), 
Al,  +  SO.Tl,  +  24ll,0.  7.  iltinjranLM.'  alum, 
(SO.t,Mn,+  SO.K,+  24II,0.  H.  Cliroiiie alum, 
(S04>.l'r,  +  SO.K,  +  2411,0.  'J.  Clinmie- 
aumi4>iitum  alum,  (SO«),Cr,  +  S0«  (NII«jt 
24IUO.  111.  Irim  alum,  (SO.i.l'V,  +  SO.K,  + 
24lIjO.  11.  Iron-ommonium  alum,  (SO«j,Fi', 
+  SO,  (Nil.),  +  24ll,0.  12.  Tlmllium-in.a 
Ilium,  (SO»j,I\-,  +  SO.Tl.  +  241I,0.  1:1.  S.- 
k-nic  alum,  (SvO.i.Al,  +  SiO.K,  -r  24ll,0. 
Ti>  tliiH  It^l  may  lie  aii<ltil  alum  of  vritiu'tliy- 
luminc,  uluui  of  otiiylatuiue.  alum  of  tjiotliy- 
lumiiit',  and  alum  of  aiiiylariiinc — 'I'la-  liiKtory 
uf  alum  datc:»  back  to  a  remote  aiitiijuity, 
I'liny  ill  his  i/itlorin  Siilitni/i«  luentioiiN  m-v- 
i-ral  kind-  of  tihimrii,  and  hu\."*  that  a  black 
aud  a  w  iiite  (X'cur  iu  Cyijni*,  tbe  f<triiicr  lieiiijr 
us<fd  for  ilyeiiijr  djirk  u<h)|  and  the  latter  for 
Uj;lil  fabric^  A:* be  ullerward  ni>s  (but  nhinun 
U'fiiiitum  is  colored  black  by  nut  ;.'idN,  be 
cilber  refers  to  an  iiimure  alum  or  coufoumls 
the  >ub>talice  with  .vul|>liato  of  iron  or  ^'reiTi 
vitriol.  It  is.  bowe\er,  safe  to  assume  that 
the  (jri  rr/(|)iu  of  tlie  (ireekn  and  (lie  ttliiiinn  of 
riiny  liuve  felerence  to  impure  varieties  of 
w  liul  is  now  called  alum.  It  was  nianiifuctured 
wniie  centuries  since  at  liacea  in  Me<o|i<»tuiuiu. 
wlielire  l.eibuic/.  traiHsl  llie  natiie(i^/»c<  nirctf, 
or  riH'k  alum.  In  the  i:itli  century  tlie  busines* 
was  established  near  Smyrn.n.  ami  in  I24s  ex- 
tenili'<|  to  Italy,  where  it  was  |ir<;tected  aptinst 
lorcijiii  importations  by  the  j>o}>e.  I'Vom  thence 
it  sjireiid  oxer  (icrmiiiiy.  and  in  the  reifni  of 
(^neen  Klizabetb  wu-  un<lertakcn  in  En;rland  by 
Tbi'iuas  ("liahiner,  anil  successfully  j>rosec'ute<J 
notwithstanding  the  uiuilbeimu  of  the  pope. 
Al  tirst  only  jii>(a-h  alum  wa-*  nuinufactured. 
tut  since  the  iiitnKlui'tiou  of  ammonia  as  a  refuse 
product  in  the  prnduction  of  illuminating  p>s 
laiye  ipuiiitities  of  uiiuuotiiu  ahitii  liave  been 
miide.  The  more  recent  develii]>iuent  of  the 
potfl>li  dv]KisiIs  of  I  he  .*»tasst'urt  mines  has 
uijain  broii):l)t  back  the  prtMluction  nf  p<itasii 
alum  to  the  lirst  niiik.  and  its  manufacture  is 
now  coudiicled  on  nil  immense  scale. — I'otasli 
alum  «>ccurs  ready  lormed  in  nature,  os]K'ciidly 
amoi)^  vtOcaiiic  r(H-ks  nc;ir  N;i|iles.  on  the 
Illiine.  on  tbe  island  of  New  Vurk,  and  in 
iiiimerou-  other  liM-alitie*.  \V]n-re  tbe  ijuantity 
j- -ulhi'i>  nt  to  pa\  for  the  troiildc,  (he  dc<-(im- 
piiseil  nx  k  is  leached  and  the  resultiiifr  li.|nor 
b  f t  to  cr> -talli/.e  ;  hut  only  a  Very  small  pro- 
portion o|  the  alum  of  commerce  is  obtained  in 
this  way.  There  are  (hrce  chi.s-'es  i>\  raw  lua- 
Urial  from  which  pota>h  uluiti  miiiiufuctutvd: 


1.  Sacb  a»  cont^n  the  constitnotiU  of  im 
in  the  native  MaU*;  e.  native  glum,  ilan 
rtono,  alum  slates.  2.  Such  only  cocitin 
sulphate  of  alumina,  aud  reqaire  the  idiiitpjc 
nf  an  alkali ;  e.  g.,  a  majority  of  tbe  alom  ^t«i 
alum  earths,  clay,  and  pyritoua  bitomim© 
shales.  8.  Sncb  as  only  contain  the  ftlsmiu 
and  require  tbe  addition  of  both  tbe  mIiiKsm 
acid  and  the  alkali ;  e.  g.,  clay,  cryolite,  \m- 
ite,  and  feldspar.  By  far  tlie  greater  pn)t<»- 
;ion  of  altuu  is  raade  from  alura  eanhi  u>l 
Nhalcis  although  tlie  onmloyment  of  cla.f.  (no- 
lite,  and  feldspar  is  on  the  increase.  Tbe  miii- 
cral  alum  Htone  or  olunite  funm  mmu  ^ 
trachytic  and  allied  rocka,  where  it  li«*lHfl 
formed  as  a  reeult  of  the  alteration  of  tbert'i 
by  nicans  of  sulphurous  va|)ors.  It  \i  nxl 
with  at  Tolfa  near  t'ivita  Veochia.  at  MoBli' 
oni  in  Tuscany,  iu  Hungary,  and  in  otbtrlasl- 
itie-s.  Tiio  compact  varieties  of  llunjsrjirf 
so  hard  as  to  admit  of  being  need  for  DuU«(';)Ca. 
It  was  first  observed  at  Tolfa  in  the  liilica- 
tury,  by  J.  de  Castro,  a  Genoe«e,  *boLidl« 
engogetl  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  t'nxa  u 
uluni  stone  or  "  rock  alum found  near  Uie  h- 
phrates.  The  composition  of  alunite  is  «*.7 
variable.  One  specimen  from  Tolfa  wa*  W 
t<i  contain  sulphuric  acid  35-60,  alumina 
potash  U»-02,  and  water  14-83.  It  i«  on^.' 
when  the  alunite  bos  been  heated  to  ii"-!' t- 
that  tbe  alom  can  be  extracted  ftxwi  it  b.t  »il*f 
The  stone  is  rt>fti*ted  in  heaps  on  olcmiBf 
kiin.s  until  it  begins  to  give  off  MilpburviW 
fumes,  when  the  ojwration  is  sujipcndti 
cnlciiKsI  material  is  then  (ilaced  in  troq^d 
masonry  and  sprinkled  with  water  ualil 
forms  a  slimy  paote ;  tliis  is  leached  in  Ma^ 
pans  with  hot  water,  tbe  lye  conct-ntr»w4 *i 
crystallized.  Roman  olum  bos  a  reJM  liK. 
and  ba-s  long  been  preferred  on  accoral  <i  ^ 
frecd^nn  from  soluble  foreign  subi*ancw.  JI"*^ 
of  what  is  now  calle<i  Human  aluxn  is  ^^-^ 
red  by  the  addition  of  brick  dusU  Hvni^ 
alum  of  commerce  is  made  by  the  cakinau*^ 
alumiuou.s  schistii,  which  are  argillaccflWiW"^ 
containing  considerable  quantities  of  ^^Ip'*' 
of  iron.  This  is  converted  by  eipo«reMii« 
air  into  ferrous  sulphate  and  free  MtfJir-' 
acid.  FeS,  +  O,  +  11,0  =  FeSO,  -f  li=J<'' 
and  the  sulphuric  acid,  acting  on  tbe  •In'* 
contained  in  the  clay,  forms  fulphate  J-.^ 
minum.  These  aluiuinons  sehisU  are  foiiw  * 
two  liitl'erent  geol()gical  positions  viz.:  itl* 
transition  strata  (alum  slate),  in  wbieb  ps"^ 
they  are  largely  impregnated  witJi  bites* 
ami  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  jujt  »1>'"'J' 
cludk  (alum  earth).  The  latter  are  nr.*^'' 
com[>Rct  than  tbe  fonuer;  couseq neatly 
oxidation  is  easier,  and  sometimes  tak**  t*'* 
spuntoneously. — The  most  extensive aluB^ 
iifactory  in  Great  Britain  (1871)  is»«  "^f* 
near  Paisley.  The  next  in  magnitwl* 
Whitby,  of  whoso  rtate  and  proceax* 
structive  account  was  published  by  Mr.  ""^ 
in  the  2.')tli  volume  of  "Nicbolsou"*  Jiwre*^ 
The  stratum  of  aluminous  schist  is  "boct  -' 
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Eolet  in  width,  and  is  covered  by  strata  of  allu- 
ml  soil,  sandstone,  ironstone,  ^ell,  and  clay. 
The  alnm  schist  is  generally  flMmd  dispo8e<l  in 
aoritontfil  Iflmiriflp.  The  upper  part  of  the 
nxk  i«  the  most  abnndnnt  in  sulphur,  so  that  a 
nbie  yard  tafcen  from  the  top  of  the  stratum  is 
Sve  times  more  valuaMo  than  tho  same  bulk 
W  feet  below.  If  a  quantity  of  the  schist  be 
in  a  beap  and  moislenea  with  sea  water, 
it  will  take  fire  spontaneously,  and  continue  to 
bora  till  the  whole  indammable  matter  is  con- 
maed.  Its  color  is  bluish  gray ;  sp.  gr.  2'48. 
It  imports  a  Intnrainous  principle  to  alcohol. 
Tbe  rock,  broken  into  small  pieces,  is  laid  on 

1  boriamtal  bed  of  ftael,  composed  of  brush- 
»n<J,  &c.  When  about  four  feet  in  height  of 
tbe  rock  is  piled  on.  fire  is  set  to  the  bottom, 
iBd  fnA  foek  MmtinQally  ponred  qdoii  the 
pilo,  nntil  the  rnl'-ined  heap  is  raise(f  to  the 
beigitt  of  90  or  100  feet.  Its  horizontal  area  is 
il  flw  Mpme  thne  progressively  extended,- till 
it  form  a  great  bed  nearly  200  feet  square,  hnv- 
iagsbont  100,000  vards  <^  solid  measoremcnt. 
Tm  rapidity  of  me  oomtmsfloii  fs  allayed  by 
plastering  up  the  crevices  with  snuill  schist 
Doi^^oed;  bat  Dotwithatanding  this  pre- 
nntion,  a  great  deal  of  fnlphoric  or  stU- 
pbroiis  acitl  is  dissipated.  One  ton  of  alura 
i)  produced  from  180  tons  of  calcined  schist ; 
tin  nsalt  has  been  deduced  from  an  average 
of  150,n(X>  tons.  The  calcined  mineral  is  di- 
gwted  with  water  in  pits  usually  containing 
ibotjt  60  cubic  yards.  The  liquid  is  drawn  otf 
ir  o  ( iiiti'ms,  and  afterwanl  pumped  up  agun 
Qp<» fresh  calcined  "mine."  This  is  repeated 
WtO  the  specific  gravity  beroines  115.  The 
^exhausted  scliisi  then  i-overed  with  wa- 
ter to  take  up  the  whole  sohihle  matter.  Tbe 
troBg  liquor  is  drawn  oti"  into  settling  cisterns, 
»bere  the  sulphate  of  lime,  iron,  and  earth  are 
'^wsited.  At  some  works  the  liquid  is  boiled, 
^bich  wds  its  purification.  It  is  then  run  into 
l^^'im  pans  10  feet  long,  4  feet  9  inches  wide, 

2  f -^-t  2  inches  deep  at  one  end,  and  2  feet  8 
fflches  at  the  other.  This  slope  facilitates  the 
emptying  of  the  pans.  Here  the  liquor  is  con- 
fentratt"!  at  tho  l«)ilin<r  heat.  Every  morning 
tie  pan.s  arc  emptied  into  a  settling  cistern, 
tod  a  solution  of  ehloride  of  potaaeiiim  (dther 
pivtty  pnre  from  tho  mnnnfactnrer.  or  the 
"Ti<ie  compound  from  the  soap  boiler)  is  added. 
Tlie  juantity  of  ehloride  neoeMuy  ii  deter- 
miDM  bya  previons  experiment  in  a  basin,  and 
Is  r^ulated  for  the  workmen  by  the  hydrome- 

By  this  admm,  the  pan  liquor,  which 
fii'l  acquired  a  specific  gravity  of  14  or  15,  is 
J^uced  to  1  -86.  After  being  allowed  to  settle 
wtwo  hoflBTs,  it  is  mn  off  into  the  coolers  to 
^'T^llized.  At  a  greater  specific  gravity 
i^  an  1-35,  the  liquor,  instead  of  crystallizing, 
^mi  on  cooling  solidify  in  a  magma  resem- 
L;  112  prcase.  After  standing  four  days,  the 
waters  are  drained  oflf,  to  be  pumped 
■■w  tte  pans  on  the  succeeding  day.  The 
fp^U  (,f  uhim  are  wa8he<l  in  a  tub  and 
<"^«d.  They  are  then  pat  into  a  lead  pan, 


with  as  much  water  as  will  make  a  saturated 
solution  at  the  boiling  point.  Whenever  this 
is  ef!'ectc<l,  the  solution  is  run  off  into  caska. 
At  the  end  of  10  or  16  days  the  casks  are  un- 
houped  and  taken  asunder,  when  the  alum  is 
found  exteriorly  in  a  solid  cake,  but  in  the  in* 
terior  cavity  in  l.irpe  pyramidal  crystals,  con- 
sisting of  octiihe<irons,  inserted  successively 
into  one  another.  Thto  laat  process  is  called 
"rocking."  Mr.  Winter  says  that  22  tons  of 
chloride  of  potassium,  or  an  ecjuivnlcnt  of  31 
tons  of  the  black  ashes  of  the  soaj)  boiler  or  78 
of  kelp,  will  pnxlnce  100  tonsut'  alum.  Where 
much  iron  exists  in  the  alum  ore,  the  alkaline 
chloride,  by  its  decomposition,  gives  rise  to  an 
uncryst.illizaltlc  chloride  of  iron.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  preferable  to  the  sulphate  of  potassium. 
— ^Almn  may  also  be  obtained  from  cryolite  by 
heating  the  minernl  with  three  times  its  wci^'ht 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  anhydrous 
neutral  ralphateof  alnminnm  and  add  sulphate 
of  sodium  are  obtained;  treating  the  restilting 
mass  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  to  re- 
move llie  acid  sodimn  salt;  then  digeetlng  l^e 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  aluminum  with  wami 
water,  to  convert  it  into  the  hydrated  salt,  and 
adding  the  proper  quantity  of  sulphate  of  po- 
tassium. As  the  alum  from  (  ryi<lito  is  remark- 
ably free  of  iron,  it  is  highly  prized  by  many 
mannfactnrers. — ^The  discovery  of  an  aluminous 
earth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haux,  France,  and 
hence  called  bauxite,  has  added  to  the  class  of 
materials  for  tho  manufacture  of  alum.  To 
this  the  addition  both  of  anlphuric  acid  and  of 
a  salt  of  potash  is  nocossnry.  Bauxite  is  exten- 
sively employed  in  tho  mannt'actnre  of  the  sul- 
phate of  alumina  (alum  cake)  and  of  the  metal 
aluminum. — At  tlie  chemical  works  of  Harri- 
son Brothers,  Phihulelphiii,  ammonia  alum 
is  manufactured  from  a  pure  clay  mostly  ob- 
tained from  New  .Tersey.  Tlic  clay  is  dried 
and  then  ground  and  calcined  in  a  rcverberaforpr 
ftirnace.  When  thoroughly  calcined  and  pun- 
fled,  it  is  while  hot  di};ested  for  some  hours  in 
snlphurio  acid  contained  in  large  vats.  The 
product  ie  washed  with  water  and  concentrated, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  having  been  previously 
introduced,  and  it  la  frnther  purified  by  re- 
dissolving,  thai  boOed  by  etefun,  and  imally 
transferred  to  tho  crystallizing  tubs.  Thi'se 
aro  about  eight  feet  liigh,  and  made  of  strong 
atarea.  At  tiie  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the 
staves  of  the  tub  being  removed,  a  cylindri- 
cal mass  of  apparently  solid  alum  is  revealed. 
This  being  pierced  near  the  bottom,  the  mother 
watt'r  at  the  centre  flows  off  along  the  sloping 
floor  into  leaden  subterranean  cisterns,  whence 
it  is  subseouently  pumped  and  variously  util- 
ized. Eacn  crystallizing  vat  yields  about  21 
barrels  of  alum  ready  for  marlcet. — ^The  com- 
position of  pure  potiish  alum  is : 
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tiuliilialu  i>r  aluiiUIia                               "  Mtl 
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Itn  upofitii^  jrravitv  is  1  724.  It  is  Holuhlo  in 
18  |iitrt!4  <-ol<l  WHtor  nnd  in  ei|iiiil  wciijlit  of 
liiiilii)<:  \V!it«  r.  It  coDj^oiUK'nlly  nipidly  crystal- 
lizes out  of  »  liol  .Hutunitcd  tiolution.  Alum 
liii-s  11  hvvift  antringi-nt  Uut^e,  iin  ucid  reaction, 
iintl,  likf  sulpliiiric  wiii.  <lii«M>lvt>H  mmiy  iiu'Iuls, 
for  ■.•Miiiipic  iryu  and  zinc,  with  evolution  of 
liydri>p\'n  frus. — Burnt  uiuiii,  or  drit'd  tiluni,  ta 
made  by  (fciitly  lifaliiii:  «luui  till  ilu-  wiii«-r  U 
driven  ntt'.  Aiiinioniu  aluni  roudily  losi-s  all  its 
ammonia  wlK-n  heatt,-*!.  and  lliv  »ul|iliiiri(i  Hcicl 
may  In.'  ^Irivi  n  <>(!'  (ho  remaining  tiulpliiiti.',  ho 
tli!it  the  j)iiri'  earth  alumina  will  remain. — The 
empl<iyi]it'iil  nf  alum  in  iiiedirinc  aii<l  the  ur\H 
in  Very  extensive.  It  |ire«-ipitate;»  ulhuminou-> 
lir|iiids  and  comhine*  with  );el»1ine.  It  oausen 
dryness  of  the  iiioiitli  and  thn>:it,  and  elieekit 
the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  eanal.  jmMluc- 
inii  ecitiHliputii^n,  and  in  larp-  i|ii«ntitii-H  nuuM.-i, 
vomiting,  aii<l  piir^rini;.  Its  ]irineipal  use  is  in 
dycin^r.  The  pooiU  ar<'  mordanto<l  with  it  and 
put  in  till'  dye.  when  tli<' colors  are  precijiitated 
and  fixed  in  the  texture  of  the  cloth  hy  the 
aluijiiiia.  Ahiiu  is  adileil  lo  the  si/e  in  the 
mnnulartlire  of  Jiaper  to  ]>rex  ent  deooni|iositi<)ll, 
uud  alsol<»  ht)okhin<k  rs'  jut-sle  for  a  similar  piir- 
posi'.  HatliH  of  alum  are  iisvd  in  the  tannin;^ 
of  leather,  and  it  is  npplieii  in  the  |>rintin); 
liutliM  of  ]»hotnfrr;ipliers.  It  him  also  hi'en  ela- 
phtyed  in  relininj.'  suijar  attd  in  the  mannfae. 
lure  <if  pipiient-4  called  lakes.  The  leather  of 
Ilnnk'ary  is  ma<lo  hy  impre^iiatim;  stron;;  liide« 
with  ahiiii.  common  smU,  ami  sii«.-t ;  jui<l  in  the 
colorliiL!  of  moroei'o  the  puce  tint  is  comnnini- 
cated-  hy  lo;rwoi.ii  with  a  little  alum.  Wln-n 
alum  is  added  to  tallow,  it  makes  it  harder. 
Printers'  cnshiMus  and  the  hhx'ks  used  in  the 
calico  manufactory  .'ire  niMied  with  hurut  uliiiii 
to  reiuoxe  Jiny  ;rreii--iiie>s  which  miL'ht  previ-nt 
the  ink  or  color  from  adhering.  W.-iler  cm  In- 
pnritied  hy  means  of  :ilum ;  tlietnnd  that  water 
hold...  in  su-pensjou  colleet!»  DU  the  adilltioii  of 
i.eool  p.irt  of  alum  (ihi?.  is  eipial  to  sexen  praina 
]>erirailon»  in  lom;  lliick  streaks.  coiiL'ulates  as 
it  w<  re.  and  is  inniiediiitely  preei|»ii.-kti'<l.  This 
j>rocess,  ihi'  prinei|)h-  of  which  is  iiu-Nplirahle, 
was  tirst  introilured  hy  the  (.'hine-H.-,  and  has 
hi-vn  imitated  in  \"arious  juirls  of  the  w<iHd. 
Tlie  operation  was  Will  known  from  a  very 
early  p«Tiod  in  the  hi^'hl-iuds  of  ."»c.itliinil,  ai'- 
cordin^  to  Dr.  t'l.-irk,  where  it  is  jiracliscil  with 
p<-at  water.  The  I'nrisian  laundresses  use  it, 
iiiit  it  hits  not  heen  introduced  into  any  of  the 
e>tahli>hm<-ijts  lor  the  ]Miritication  at'  drinkinir 
water,  [lartly  hvcause  alum  isasnhstance  never 
natiiraily  coinhined  in  water,  ami  may  he  re- 
ceived as  a  ri  al  impurity,  and  jMirtly  on  ac- 
count of  puh:ii'  prejudice.  In  I'otlliin;  tVuit.s 
for  nn-ervution,  uJum  wjiter  i^  used.  A 
novel  n[i|'lie:iti>iri  of  uhmi  is  si-vn  in  the  linin^r 
of  sumo  iron  safe  w  ith  a  mixture'  uf  aluiu  und 


Bnlphato  of  limo;  as  the  alum  conteiw  U 
i'i|uivnlentii  of  water,  when  the  safe  ii  betltd 
it  kcepg  the  Hides  cool  from  the  evapontiMof 
the  water,  the  contents  of  tlie  safe  ran^iii^ 
uiiii^jnred.  It  i»  uxcd  in  the  niana&rtnK  of 
hreud  to  increase  Uie  whitened  i>f  tiie  flour. 
Acciirdint;  to  Liehi^,  this  is  very  injnrioiiK  t> 
he  HupposcA  the  suluhle  pboitpUates  to  tooliilii! 
with  tlie  alumina,  fonninj;  insolaUe  atlti, 4]>d 
tiie  henuticial  action  of  tlie  phu»pkonis  h 
to  the  system.  In  the  niannfactnre  of  hai 
alum  \a  UM'il  as  an  adulterant.  Dr.  Uiseil 
sayg  that  alum  is  ^nerally  put  into  tbtvitin 
hreweriea  to  give  the  beer  a  smock  of  »ff ;  it 
itlso  impartit  a  beading  to  porter,  vhirb 
lords  ore  su  anxious  to  raise  to  gratifr  thtir 
custoniers.  Altun  dissolved  in  water  i«  oidt 
the  adulteration  nf  gin ;  and  it  \e.  addd  t' 
artificial  port  wine,  to  increase  the  brilli»Dcy 
of  the  color. 

ALmi.NJL,  the  only  known  oxide  of  alaioiiita. 
It  weure  colorless  as  corundum,  and  cokirvd  bj 
traces  of  oxide  of  clirominin  and  cfibslt  intt# 
ruby  and  Rapphire.  It  is  found  in  a  few  yli» 
in  larger  (juantities  in  tlie  form  of  emerr,  wbici 
i.s  nearly  pure  aluinuia.  It  is  very  fyi<^ 
disseminate<l  in  nature  in  combinati<ii 
other  huM's  in  the  form  of  double  pUicaie*, 
constituting  feldspars,  micas,  and  a  Urgt  stfis 
of  imptirtant  minerals,  frt)m  the  decomposli"* 
and  disintegration  of  which  clays  are  coinprted. 
It  forms  the  p-eater  portion  of  the  tnsAol^ 
earth,  and,  m  the  fonn  of  clay,  ^ 
fertility  of  every  soil.  It  is  not  taken  op  I* 
plant**,  except  in  raro  cases,  nor  is  it  (owi  is 
the  animal  kingdom.  There  has  recently  b«t 
discovere<l  a  mineral  in  tlio  vicinity  of  Han. 
FratK  o,  to  w  hieh  is  applied  the  name  htsiAt 
It  liitl'ers  materially  from  day  in  beinjtsni^' 
hydratvd  oxide  of  alumina  and  iron  wnix* 
any  silica.  It  is  entirely  infusible,  and  creciU* 
and  lire  brick  made  of  it  remain  laxbuiP^- 
when  ordinary  fire-clay  material  lo«< 
ami  partially  fuses,  ll  is  extensively  «mi4o5«- 
in  the  manufaetnre  of  sulphate  and  otkcrato 
of  nlumina,  and  of  the  metal  aluminum. 
perfe«'tly  pure,  bauxite  is  composed  of  na^^ 
oxide  t'>f  alumina  52  00.  8e«)uioxide  of  ir* 
27  ''<».  un<l  water  20-40;  but  its  cMnpMi«if« 
varies  considerably,  and  some  varieties  f**"*^ 
small  ijuontities  of  silica  and  lime.  It  iSifc' 
esiKciaily  from  kaolin  in  not  beingaalic»t*bj 
an  oxido  of  altmiino.  Well  known  maf* 
nnalogons  to  it  are  gibbaite  and  diaspore.-.^ 
tnitift  may  bo  prepared  by  8<lding  amniow'' 
any  of  its' soluble  salts  (alum  for  instance,!, 
n  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  hydrate  ^ 
minit  is  thrown  down,  having  the  fijnn'!* 
according  to  the  present  chemical  theorirt" 
AUII.O.=AI,0,.  8H,0,  after  being  drW« 
the  air.  To  obtain  it  more  dense  toi 
iron,  it  is  now  customary  to  paw  carbcmw''''' 
gas  through  a  dilute  and  cold  solution  cfils"" 
nate  of  .siMla.  prepared  in  tiie  United  St«te*fr* 
the  mineral  cryolite,  which  i»  broogbt  ft* 
Greenland  to  be  used  in  the  mannfirtaR'^ 
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iIm  and  soap.    The  pure  anhjdrona  alqiniiia 
u  prvptreil  bv  the  caici  nation  uf  tlie  hjcirattxl 
o.ii(i«  ulifAined  as  above  described,  or  hj  oxpo»- 
iotC  ammonia  alum  to  a  livel/  red  heat.  A 
(MTuliar  moditication  of  alumina  is  obtained, 
icrordinf;  to  Walt«r  Cnitn,  by  lon^-continueil 
biiiting  of  acetate  of  alumina;  the  acetic  acid 
ii  lil>erated,  and  there  remainn  a  hyd rated  oxide 
iuliible  in  water.    A  second  iiiiMlilication  ot  | 
»>luble  alumina  was  ditwovered  by  Profetwor 
(trAham,  which  can  be  olitaine<l  by  the  dialytic 
dccuniputiition  of  a  wjlution  of  hydrate  of  ala- 
mina  in  chloride  of  liliiniiuuni ;  it  hat*  proper- 
tirt  ditferini;  from  either  of  the  other  fonns. — 
I'rvptrtut  of  alitminn.  When  pure  it  ia  a  white, 
li^lit  powder,  devoid  of  taste  and  odor,  Infusi- 
ble excepting  before  the  oxyhydropen  blow- 
pi[ie,  when  it  constituteM  a  viscous  tluid  that 
ran  be  drawn  in  string  like  melted  quartz,  and 
uD  <-oolinir  yields  a  crj'stalline  mass  sutliciently 
bard  to  scratch  and  cut  glass.   Calcined  alunii-  i 
ta  'n  absolutely  intiolable  in  water,  but  if  it  has  ' 
Dot  been  heat«d  to  redness  it  combines  with  a 
certain  portion  of  water  with  disengagement 
of  heat,    liydrated  alumina  is  white  when 
iDiHst,  bat  iK'ComcM  translucent  by  desiccation. 
■Dd  «<iinetime«  yellow  if  it  ha-t  l»een  precipitated  i 
ta  the  presence  of  organic  matter.    Ittt  athnity  I 
fur  riiloring  matter  is  so  great  that  it  remlily 
tbwrba  the  organic  dyes  from  solutions,  and 
ha«  extensive  application  as  a  mordant,  as  a 
ilsrifyiiig  agent,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
]akits.   The  hydrate  of  alumina  after  calcina- 
tion is  soluble  only  witli  ditliciilty  in  acids,  but 
ri'iulily  soluble  when  freshly  precipitated.  The 
lijJrst«s  prepansl  according  to  the  methods  of 
Cram  and  Graham,  are  soluble  in  water  and 
|i««Sb«.ii8  characteristic  pn>iH.*rtie8.    Several  of 
Uie  metallic  oxides,  a*  s<m1u  and  |M>tasli,  if  fused 
ID  a  silver  crucible  with  alumina,  combine  with  | 
it  and  fumi  aluminattm.    The  minerals  corun- 
dum. Nappliirc,  and  mby  have  l)een  made  arti- 
tiiially  by  Deville  and  Caron,  by  heating  the 
lluoride  of  aluminum  in  a  carlKin  crucible, 
imilemeath   which  is  BUji|)ended  a  platinum 
cttpsile  containing  boracic  acid ;  at  an  elevated 
!«m|>erature  the  tluorine  reacts  on  the  boracic 
<U'id  and  yields  a  Huorido  of  boron  and  a 
crystalline  metallic  oxide,    liy  adding  variable 
<{UiLDtitie«  of  ses<|uioxidu  of  chromium,  giKsl 
iiultations  of  the  ruby,  sapphire,  and  corundum 
•  an  Ih!  obtained;  and  it  U  wid  that  Uonsdorf 
bus  made  the  mineral  gibhsite  by  cx]Hming  a 
^.•iQtioo  of  aluminate  of  |Hitash  to  the  a4'tion 
uf  an  attiiospherc  of  carlM>nic  acid.  When 
□K'tallic  aluminum  is  heated  to  redness  in  the 
air  or  in  oxygen  ga^  it  bums  brightly  and  is 
omverted  into  alumina,  fi3'3  ports  of  the  metal 
taking  up  4*J'65»  ports  of  oxygen  to  form  the 
pure  earth.    The  compound  thus  produced  is 
Ukferred  to  be  seaquioxide  because  it  is  isomor- 
phous  with  the  aes<]uioxides  of  iron  and  chro- 
mium, and  ia  capable  of  replacing  the«e  oxides 
in  coml)inBtion  in  any  proportion. 

iLlMlXl'M,  or  AlEHlaliai,  one  of  the  metals 
of  the  earths  never  found  native,  but  occurring 


in  combination  with  other  elements  in  195  dif- 
ferent s|)ecies  of  roineraLs,  and  con.-««quenily 
constituting  a  large  part  of  the  solid  crust  of 
the  earth.  Among  the  minerals  and  rocks 
containing  this  metal  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  ruby,  sapphire,  corundum,  emery, 
gibbsitc,  Itauxite,  turquoise,  lapis  lazuli,  topaz, 
cryolite,  fe]fls|>ar,  clay,  and  slates.  .-Mliiough 
so  abundant,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
the  metal  has  Itecn  prepared  in  a  free  state, 
and  even  at  tlie  present  time  the  manufacture 
is  too  expensive  to  admit  of  its  common  use  in 
tlie  arUi.  Davy,  Berzelius,  and  ()er»ti'<l  at- 
tempted to  decompose  tlie  oxide  by  means  of 
the  electric  current,  but  without  success.  Oer- 
st«.«d,  who  discovered  the  chloride,  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  decompose  this  salt  by  metallic  alka- 
Tuw.  It  was  first  prepared  in  1827  by  Wohler, 
who  obtained  a  gray  metallic  powder  on  de- 
corn|K>sing  tlie  chloride  with  pota-ssium  under 
a  gentle  beat  In  1845  Wohk-r  obtained  it  in 
the  form  of  a  metallic  button  by  ptuwing  vapor- 
ized chlofide  of  aluminum  over  heate<l  potassi- 
um. Its  chemical  and  physical  properties  were 
then  detenniiie<l,  ami  the  subject  allowed  to  re«t 
till  1H54.  when  it  was  a  second  time  discovered 
by  Oeville.  lie  heated  the  crude  chloride  of  alu- 
minum in  an  upright  iron  cylinder,  connected 
by  a  pipe  with  a  smaller  horizontal  cylinder  con- 
taining iron  nails,  which  reduced  any  perchlo- 
ride  of  ir<jn  present  to  the  less  volatile  proto- 
chlorido,  and  also  detjiine<l  any  hydrochloric 
acid  or  chloride  of  sulphur  present.  The  vapor 
of  aluminum  chloride  jiasse^l  next  through  a 
long  wrought-iron  cylinder  containing  llirec 
tlishes  holding  a  pound  of  sodium  each,  and 
heated  on  the  lower  side  to  dull  rednesa. 
The  reaction  is  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  re- 
(|uire  a  careful  regulation  of  tlie  heat.  Metallic 
aluminum  is  formed  along  with  the  doable 
chloride  of  sodium  and  aluminum.  This  mass 
is  then  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  or  clay  crucible 
until  it  is  entirely  melte^l  and  the  double  salt 
l>egins  to  cvaiK>mte.  When  cold  the  chloride 
of  sodium  found  on  top  is  removed,  the  buttons 
of  aluiniiiuiii  are  wiislail  with  water,  dried, 
and  heated  to  redness,  when  they  may  be 
presneil  together.  The  lo«<s  of  aliiininuin  by 
this  process  is  very  considerable.  Tlu^  method 
was  aflerward  nbandone<l,  and  the  following 
mixture  employed:  <-hloride  of  uluminum  and 
sodium,  400  grammes ;  common  salt,  200 ; 
tluor  si>ar,  20<i ;  soilium,  75  to  80.  The  double 
salt  is  previously  fused  and  heated  almost  to 
re<lne!«,  the  common  salt  fuse<l  or  htrongly 
ignited,  the  fluiir  spar  powdered  and  well  dried. 
The  double  salt  and  common  salt  are  broken 
u|)  into  a  coarse  powder,  mixed  with  the  fluor 
spar,  and  placed  in  a  crucible  with  alternate 
layers  of  sodium,  the  whole  being  c*»ver«d 
with  a  layer  of  common  salt.  It  is  heated 
gently  at  first,  tlien  more  strongly,  until  the 
melting  point  of  silver  is  nearly  but  not  quite 
retiched.  The  mass  is  sUrred  with  a  clay  pipe 
stem,  and  poured  out  on  a  dry  slab  of  lime- 
stone.    The  aluminum  is  readily  separated 
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from  Ibe  dag,  and  abonld  jrield  S6  gnunmea  I 

from  75  grammes  of  sodium.  In  tliis  oxperi-  ' 
meut  the  flaor  spar  ahoald  be  free  from  silica,  i 
and  the^dee  of  tiie  enieible  be  protected  by  a  ' 

layer  of  alumina  prepared  from  a  paste  of  4 
part8  ignited  aiuminam  and  1  part  aluminate  j 
of  lime.  The  proceas  reqntree  aomp  experience  | 

in  order  to  suoceed.  It  is  much  easier  and 
aimpier  to  employ  cryolite  instead  of  floor  spar. 
In  1885  H.  Rbee  in  Berlin,  and  Dr.  Percy  in 
England,  i)repared  aluminum  from  cryolite. 
The  pulverized  mineral  was  mixed  with  half 
its  weight  of  common  salt,  and  the  mixture 
arranged  in  alternate  layen«  with  sodium  (2 
parts  sodium  to  5  i)art9  cryolite),  in  an  earth- 
en or  iron  crucible  covered  with  a  layer  of 
pure  cryolite,  and  the  whole  c»>vered  with 
common  salt.  The  rnicilile,  well  covered,  is 
heatt'd  t«>  a  bright  red  lieut  by  nit-ans  of  a  blast 
lamp  for  half  an  boor,  then  allowed  to  cool, 
and  the  contents  removed  with  n  chisel,  at  the 
Siime  time  tapping  tliv  crucible  with  a  liummer. 
In  1858  Gerhard  invented  and  patented  an 
improvement,  i cn-isting  in  the  use  of  a  re- 
verberatory  turnaee  with  two  hearths,  one 
above  the  other,  communicating  by  an  iron 
pipe.  In  the  lower  is  placed  the  mixture  of 
sodium  with  the  aluminum  compound,  and  in 
the  npper  a  stratum  of  commoD  aalt.  or  of  a 
mixture  of  sfxlium  and  crynlite.  or  of  the  slag 
from  a  former  operation.  This  layer  when 
melted  la  made  to  ran  into  the  lower  furnace 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  completely  the 
mixture  contained  therein,  so  as  to  protect  it 
from  the  air.— Severid  attempt*  have  be««i 
made,  but  with  doubtful  >nrcess,  to  separate 
aluminum  from  its  com[>oun<ls  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  redndng  af^ents,  hydrogen  and  carbon. 
Johnson  has  patented  the  follnwin;:  jirocess: 
Mix  together  sulphide  of  aluminum  and  anhy- 
dnraa  ralphate  of  alnminom,  in  anch  propor- 
tions that  the  oxygen  present  is  just  suiru  ient 
to  convert  all  the  stdphur  into  sulphurous 
aoid  (AK  S,  +  AU  (S0«)>  =  4A1  +  680,).  The 
mixture  is  heate<l  in  a  non-oxidizing  atmos- 
phere to  a  red  heat.  Gorbelli  of  Florence 
mixes  the  impure  snlphate  wil^  2  parts 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  H  of  com- 
mon salt,  heating  the  whole  to  redness. 
Knowles  decomposes  the  chloride  by  means  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Bunsen  in  1854  obtained 
aluminum  by  electrolysis  of  the  fused  chloride 
of  aluminum  and  stxlium  in  a  red-hot  crucible, 
ten  elements  of  a  liunsen  battery  being  reqoired. 
Messrs.  Bell  Brotlicrs  of  England  commenced 
producing  aluminuiu  a  tew  yejirs  since  from  the 
ammooia  alum  of  commcr<  <  .  Itut  afterward 
oTTiploye*!  a  native  hydrate<l  oxide  known  a>  the 
mineral  bauxite.  (See  Alumina.)  The  baux- 
ite, having  tirst  been  reduced  to  fine  powder 
hy  grindirif.'  under  an  edge-stone,  is  mixed  with 
a  tjuantity  of  fuxla  slightly  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  form  aluminate  of  si^^nla  with  the  alumi- 
na of  the  mineral,  and  heated  in  a  reverberato- 
ry  furnace.  The  aluminate  of  soda  tlius  pro- 
duoed  is  afterward  decomposed,  and  fundahes 


fhe  altmilna  Ibr  ftnther  decomporition  hf 

means  of  chlorine  :md  sfHiium  ns  above  de- 
scribed. The  electro-galvanic  deposition  of 
alnminnni,  although  frequently  attempted,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  successfully  accomplif-h- 
ed. — Propertiet  qf  aiuminum,  Aluminom  ii  & 
blniah  white  metal,  without  odor  or  taste, 

nearly  as  niallenble  as  cold  an<l  silver;  den-ity 
of  the  fused  metal  2*50,  of  the  hammered  2*67 ; 
melting  point  between  that  of  sUrer  and  rinf ; 
nearly  as  good  a  conductor  of  electridty  tt 
silver ;  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air,  even  at  « 
strong  red  heat ;  does  not  decompose  water  ex- 
cepting at  a  white  heat;  is  not  blue  kened 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  not  attacked  br 
nitric  acid,  either  dilute  or  concentrated,  at  or- 
dinary temperatures,  and  very  slowly  even  at 
the  boiling  heat ;  neither  is  it  acted  upon  ^>r 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  to  the  d^rree  at  whicii 
that  acid  dissohreeanc ;  but  hydrochloric  add. 
either  dilute  or  concentrated,  dia<olve9  it  wi-i- 
ly  even  at  low  temperatures,  with  evolution  oi" 
hydrogen.  Caustic  soda  ami  potash  readilr 
dissolve  it,  forming  aluminates  of  those  ham. 
Ammonia  acts  but  slightly  on  it.  Professw 
Wflrtz  of  New  York  prepares  an  amalgam  of 
aluminum  by  heating  thin  foil  on  mercury  in  a 
glass  tube  so  drawn  out  that  the  foil  cannot 
swim  on  the  mercury.  This  amalgam  is  mot 
readily  decomposed  in  the  air  and  in  water 
than  sodium  amalgam.  Aluminum  is  a  porer- 
M  reducing  agent  for  solutions  of  cluorideik 
and  in  the  preparation  of  tbo  rare  ekmcnt" 
boron  and  silicon.  An  alloy  of  aluminum  with  , 
rilver,  oalled  third  silvw  (Hen-myeni^,  com* 
posed  of  one  third  silver  and  twD  tlin^ 
aluminum,  is  chiefly  employed  for  forks,  ^mx>&s 
and  tea  serrioe,  and  ia  narder  than  sOm  tad 
more  easily  engraved.  Another  alloy,  cilkd 
m  inargenty  is  composed  of  100  parts  copper,  70 
parts  nickel,  5  parte  antimony,  and  2  psit> 
aliiniinnm.  The  l>eautif\il  tone  of  the  metal 
has  suggested  its  use  in  the  manu&cture  d 
beUa,  and  a  sooeeasfbl  appHcatiioo  of  it  Ibr  tUi 
purpose  has  been  made.  Mixed  with  copper 
in  the  proportion  of  10  parts  of  aluminom  and 
90  of  copper,  it  forms  a  beantlihl  alloy  kaovn 
as  aluminum  bronze,  now  frequently  employ- 
ed for  the  manufacture  of  watch  cases,  watch 
chains,  imitation  jewelry,  sheathing  for  st«i* 
and  bearings  of  machinery.  The  alloy  of 
aluminum  with  iron  is  crj-stalline  and  of  no 
value  in  the  arts.  Experiments  made  in  1W5 
at  the  United  States  mint  on  alloys  of  alumi- 
num for  coins  were  not  sufficiently  succesafiil 
to  induce  the  government  to  adopt  thera.  Tlw 
difficulty  aneountered  in  soldering  and  weldioit 
aluminum,  and  the  high  cost  of  its  prodnctiw. 
have  seriously  interfered  with  its  extensive  ap- 
plication in  the  arts.  It  ean  hardly  be  aaid  to 
liave  fulfilled  all  the  expectations  that  wert 
raised  at  tlie  time  of  the  revival  in  its  uftuo 
faotnre  introdnoed  in  1655  by  Dv/m.—StUn/ 
ahiminnm.  These  are  very  numerous,  macy 
of  them  extensively  employed  in  the  aru 
Alom  and.the  onde  alamma  are  sepaiateily^ 
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leribed.  The  chloride,  AltOl*,  can  be  prepared 

bjpa.ssing  dry  chlorine  gas  throngh  a  heated 
nixtore  of  alumina  and  charcoaL  It  is  a  vol- 
itfl*  oompound,  and  is  tued  as  above  described 
IB  tlie  manufacture  of  the  inetul  aluminum. 
The  hjdrated  chloride  of  alumina  is  easil/ 
pr^Mred  bj  diisolving  ahimlniiiik  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  is  sold  in  commerce,  under  the 
name  of  chloralom,  as  a  disinfectant  and  anti- 
septic, and  is  also  recommended  for  salting 
[<ap<?r  in  photoffranhy.  Sulphate  of  aluminum 
»  known  in  a  omae  state  as  alum  cake,  and  is 
prepsred  on  a  lyge  scale  bj  roasting  almnfnons 
shales  as  described  under  Alfm.  It  can  ]>o 
prepared  in  a  small  way  by  dissolving  the 
byAvte  of  alumina  in  snlphnrio  acid.  Acetate 
of  aluminum  is  prepared  by  precipitatinf?  aco- 
tade  of  lead  with  sulphate  of  aluminum  or  with 
s  solation  of  alum.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a 
mordant  in  calico  printing,  especially  in  pro- 
(lacing  madder  reditu  whence  it  is  csJled  '*red 
liquor." 

1UJ1MI7S  (Lat,  from  alere),  to  nourish,  ori^> 
nally  the  designation  of  n  student  who  was 
supported  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
tbtmat,  an  inatttntion  whidi^  especially  after 
tf»  refiyrmation,  was  endowed  for  the  particu- 
Isr  purpose  of  extending  hospitality  and  educa- 
tion to  youths  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
their  Uving  and  tuition.  Maurice  of  Saxony 
endowed  tlireo  such  institutions  in  Pforte, 
MdaMtt,  aiMl  Grimma,  which  are  to  thig  day  in 
active  ojn-ration.  The  alumni  have  to  adhere 
to  the  rules  of  the  establishment  and  to  perfonn 
vilioQS  servioea  for  the  school  and  the  charch, 
such  as  singing  in  the  choir  and  the  like,  while 
the  tttrantertf  the  name  given  to  students  who 
pif  for  their  board  and  tnition,  are  not  bound 
to  pierform  .';uoh  services.  In  ordinary  |)ar- 
iance,  everr  graduate  of  a  university  or  college 
is  DOW  an  uumnus. — ^In  jurisprudence,  the  term 
alnmnat  is  the  generic  expression  for  the  gen- 
eral responsibilities  attached  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lav  to  the  relationship  of  the  foeter-fother 
(a«l^^i9r)  toward  the  cIiiM  whom  be  hison- 
Wrtakco  to  support  and  educate. 

lUfimo,  Hlcele,  of  Foligno,  an  Italian  pamter 
f>f  the  15th  century,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Roman.  His  earliest  Imown  work  bears 
the  date  of  1458,  and  his  latest  that  of  U99. 
His  PUtd  in  the  cathedral  of  Asaisi,  of  which 
«nly  a  portion  remains,  was  regarded  by  Vasari 
if^  his  master  work.  His  other  worlu  are 
tiiietly  found  in  Perniria  and  Foligno, 

ILTRED,  llred,  or  Alfred  of  Bereriey,  an  Eng- 
lish historian,  diied  probably  in  1I2U.  He  is 
said  to  have  ln'cn  a  native  of  Yorkshire  and 
one  of  the  canons  and  treasurer  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  in  Beverley.  He  left  an  '*  EpiUjmo 
of  British  History"  from  the  time  of  the  fabu- 
lous Brutus  to  the  29th  year  of  Henry  I.,  writ- 
ten in  good  Latin,  and  compiled  w  ith  a  care 
anusoal  for  that  day.  It  was  published  bv 
Hetrae  at  Oxford  in' 1716.  The  work  bears  "a 
itnmg  resemUinoe  to  that  of  Geoflltejof  Mon- 
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month,  both  having  probeblylMMi  drawn  fW>m 

the  same  sourro-i. 

ALLTi,  Att.  or  Olt,  a  northern  affluent  of  the 
Danube,  wmoh  rises  in  the  Carpathians  of  east* 

em  Transylvani.'i,  and,  after  flowing  S.  and  then 
W.,  crosses  the  Carpathians  S.  of  Uermann- 
stadt,  traverses  Wallachia,  and  empties  near 

Turna,  opposite  Xicopolis.  Its  i-ntire  course  is 
about  d3U  m.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the 
Oltetz,  in  Wallaohia. 

ALVA,  or  Alba,  Fenisndo  Alrsrez  ^  Tolfdo, 
duke  of^  a  SjMUiish  general  and  statesman, 
bom  in  1(H)8,  died  Sm.  13,  1688.  He  was 
(b  SI  ».  n<led  from  a  family  which  boasted  its  ex- 
traction from  Byzantine  emperors ;  and  one  of 
his  ancestors,  a  Palasologus,  conquered  Toledo, 
and  transmitted  its  appellation  as  a  family 
name.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was  trained 
to  anns,  and  imbibed  a  hatred  of  infidels,  which 
was  afterward  naturally  tranaforred  to  those  at 
enmity  with  the  church  of  Rome.  At  16  years 
of  age  he  fought  at  Fontarabia,  and  in  1530  he 
accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Turks.  At  this  period 
bo  seemed  like  one  of  the  romantic  heroes  of 
chivalry.  On  one  occasion  he  rode  as  fast  as 
bis  steed  could  bear  him  from  Hungary  to 
Spain  and  buck  again,  merely  for  a  hurried  vi.sit 
to  his  young  bride.  In  1535  he  took  part  in 
Charles's  expedititm  to  Tunix.  In  1540-  7  he 
was  generalissimo  in  the  war  against  the  Smal- 
caldian  league,  winning  his  greatest  honors  at 
the  battle  of  Mtlldberg,  in  which  be  totally 
routed  the  Protestant  forces.  In  1554  he  went 
with  the  Spanish  crown  prince  to  England,  and 
shortly  beiore  that  prince's  accession  to  the 
throne  as  Philip  II.  on  the  abdication  of  Charles 
y.  waa  made  generaUisfaaao  of  the  army  in 
Italy,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Pope  Paul  IV. 
Although  he  reverenced  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  he  was  greatly  displeased  with  Pliilip  for 
obliging  him  to  make  pea<  i'  with  the  pontiff, 
whose  capital  he  had  seized.  To  patience  and 
conning  he  milted  ferocity  and  a  tlurst  for  blood 
scarcely  bunian  ;  ]u'  liardly  knew  the  meaning 
of  pitjr,  though  frequently  alluding  to  his  clem- 
ency m  his  letters  to  Philip.  The  personal  ap- 
pearance of  this  extraordinary  man  well  merits 
description.  He  was  tall,  thin,  erect,  with  a 
small  head,  dark  sparkling  eyes,  cavernous 
cheeks,  and  a  stem  expression,  rendered  more 
striking  by  a  long,  thin,  waving  and  silvered 
beard.  In  manners  he  wjw  cold  and  haughty, 
and  was  even  more  inaccessible  than  his  royal 
master.  The  spoliation  of  the  churches  in  the 
Netherlands  by  the  iconoclasts  had  enraged 
Philip  more  tlian  any  of  the  other  troubles  in 
his  Flemish  provinces ;  and  their  armed  inva.sion 
hanng  been  determined  on,  10,000  picked  vet- 
erans were  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Alva.  Ref\iscd  a  pass.ige  throucrh 
the  French  dominions,  the  fort  e  embarked  at 
Cartagena,  May  10,  1567,  and  bmded  at  Ge- 
noa. The  whole  army  was  under  the  most  per- 
fect discipline,  and  attached  to  it  was  a  force 
of  SfOOO  proetitntei^  enrolled  and  distributed, 
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doubtlefw  to  prevent  the  troop*  from  any  out- 
rages in  Innd;'  tlimii^li  which  hiy  thi-tr  timrf)i. 
In  tlirce  divisiimM  tiu'V  niudu  their  way  over 
Mont  Cenis,  nn<l  throu^li  Savoy,  Hurminily, 
and  Lomiinc,  hihI  without  the  leiutt  o|)|i<i?iition 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Netherhin'N.  (ireat 
WU9  the  iilurni  in  llie  ilisHtVei-ted  provinces  w  hen 
it  wiiH  leiirnitl  thiit  Alva  was  on  his  inareh. 
William  of  t Jruu^ze,  who  was  not  to  he  <leceive<l 
hy  any  show  of  clemency,  hud  retire*!  into 
(ionnany.  The  duke's  interviews  with  the 
duchess  of  I'annu,  then  re>rent  of  (he  Nether- 
lands, were  hrief  an<l  formal ;  hut  in  sjnto  of 
courtly  etitiuett^.  neither  cnuid  well  conceal 
dislike  of  the  other.  Mnrniiret.  enrft4.'ed  rit 
lieint!  raperseded,  soon  took  Iht  departure,  nnd 
Alva  wfM  left  alone  to  fultil  his  mii^^ion.  Ks- 
tahlishin;;  his  hcad<juarters  at  Hrussels.  lie  at 
once  procee*ied  in  his  work  of  veniieunce.  The 
"  t'oun«'il  of  Trouhles  "  wil»  m.-!  u]»,  to  in<)uire 
into  and  punish  all  past  offences;  and  somerei- 
lesK  were  its  hiitors,  that  it  was  styled  hy  the 
IHjpulaco  the  eounril  of  hloo<l.  Counts  Effniont 
and  Horn,  the  two  idols  of  the  iK'ople,  who 
Lad  hcen  forc'iunst  in  iissertiut;  the  relifrious 
liberties  of  the  Netherlanils,  but  wlm  were 
guilty  of  no  trcHMtti,  weri'  iK'headcil  in  the 
great  square  of  Itrus^-Is,  June  5,  The 
execution  of  oilu-r  popular  leaders  imme- 
diately iVdloweil  ;  l*uriiiii;,'S  at  the  stake  uixl 
decapitation  thenceforth  were  decreeil  hy 
wholestde,  ait'l  during;  the  whole  period  of 
Alva's  six  viars"  uiltuinistration  in  the  Neth- 
erlands hlood  tlowi-d  like  water.  Throuirh- 
out  the  lan<l  hi^  name,  and  thors' of  hi>  tcrrilih> 
wilxtrdiuales  in  the  ULmmI  council,  lles-eU  and 
Varpas,  came  to  he  feared  and  hati'd.  The 
least.  sii!.pici(in  of  any  person,  llnwe^■^•r  iimo- 
oent,  es]>ecially  if  he  was  rir  li,  drew  down  tlie 
vengeance  of  the  <vititicil;  for  Alva  had  protii- 
im-il  before  he  left  Spain  to  enrich  the  treasury 
of  Philip  hy  a  ;:olden  river  n  yiml  deep,  drawn 
from  the  ciintix'ated  wcdth  of  luTetii's;  lie 
tven  named  rioii.nuo  due.it-  jier  annum  ji- tlie 
sum.  Military  operatiotis  h.-id  beirun  before  the 
fatal  5th  of  .lune.  ('niint  I.ouiM  of  Nas>au 
having;  invaded  Frie-laml,  Alva  took  tiieasures 
tfi  oppose  him  ^  i;ron>ii>.|y.  At  tir>l  the  <-iiun1 
met  Willi  ?>f>eiie  suecev,  ami  at  the  b;ittK'  of 
lleil);;erlee  dileate<l  the  S|>;iniards  under  the 
duke  of  Arember^',  who  xxa-^  kilUsl.  Alva  wa- 
roii-ied  to  fury  at  tlie  news,  and  to  exj>iate  the 
loss  of  the  duke  liellead<'<l   |H  tinliies  bc-ides 

ha»teniu(r  the  execution  iif  K^rtimnt  ami  Morn, 
antl  then  left  Hrils»eK  to  meet  the  cinint  in  the 
tield.  ,\ri  attempt  to  de-tri>y  the  dikes  and  in- 
undate the  country  was  t>ii>itratcd  hy  tin-  nr- 
ri\  al  t>f  .Mvn's  forces,  and  at  the  battle  of  .leiii- 
mini-'en  he  utterly  routed  l,<mi-i  and  de-ifroyed 
liiH  nniiy.  ^V)|liam  of  <)raii>re  persexered,  atid. 
musteriii);  another  Hrniy.  '^>UL'ht  ill  vain  t«i 
brinjr  .\lva  to  an  eiiua^eiaent.  'rweiity-iiiiie 
times  did  the  [>rince  <-hiinL'e  hi-*  ('iK  umpiuent, 
and  jLs  i>ft,-n  <lid  lh«'  SjMinish  fnrees  hover  in 
his  rear.  The  duke'*  skill  in  the  campaiifn  of 
lotW  wjis  a  ma.»terpii-<'e  uf  t.-ictic-i;  1m'  had  iiu- 


thioK  to  gain,  the  prinee  everything  to  bojw 
for,  t>y  a  battle.  The  wmntry  people  of  Bralitnt. 
the  M-one  of  thia  masterly  mactiTity,  relfoM^ 
the  prince  supplies;  and  Alva  had  caused  the 
irons  to  lie  taken  ont  of  every  niilL,  so  tiiat  not 
a  bushel  of  com  could  lie  ground  in  the  pror- 
ince.    Frustrated  in  hia  hopes  of  a  battle,  Wfl- 
liara  was  further  dejecte*]  by  the  Bupinenei^  of 
the  country.    Not  a  single  city  opene*!  its  pitei 
to  him  ;  he  wnj«  forced  to  quit  the  Xetherlsnd' 
and  di.Hbnnd  his  army  aoon  htter,  while  Alvi 
erected  a  colossal  bronze  statno  of  hitn.<K-lf  in 
the  citadel  of  .\ntwerp.  and  ordered  a  serie* 
of  UKtgniticeut  fetca  to  be  celebrate*)  at  Bn)s*«;k 
lie  was  soon  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Elizi- 
iK'th  of  England,  who  had  seized  in  her  jwrt.. 
If  8(iO,(H>0  of  Spanish  funds.    Alva  reUliat«d  by 
ordering  the  arrest  of  every  Engliahman  in  ti* 
Netherlands,  mid  the  seizui^  of  all  their  prop- 
erty ;   and   between  the  two  angry  foaiU, 
Flemish  pros|H  rity  was  well  nigh  annihiuted. 
Hut  the  uuke  was  disappointed  in  his  Lo{ie»of 
forcing  a  golden  stream  to  flow  into  the  kin;'! 
cotfers;  with  all  his  ahUities  as  a  soldier,  bt 
wa.s  a  wretched  financier;  and  so  far  from  eup>- 
porting  his  army  on  the  contiscations  nf  tl* 
people,  and  supplying  Philip  with  gold  bc#id«*, 
as  be  iioa.-ted  he  would,  daring  the  ax  year* 
of  his  rule  twetity-five  millions  of  money  wtn 
sent  to  him  fn>in  Spain,  yet  he  left  the  Nether- 
lands without  II  dollar  in  the  trea^iry.  Amoae 
his  <Hlii)Us  M-liemc8  were  a  tax  of  the  hundredti 
penny,  or  one  jier  cent,  on  all  property,  n*! 
and  personal,  to  be  paid  in.stantly  and  «-oilert«d 
iiiicc  ;  a  per|K.-tiial  tax  of  the  twentieth  penoy. 
or  .'i  per  cent.,  on  every  transfer  of  real  estate: 
and  a  tax  of  the  tenth  penny,  or  10  per  cent- 
as>essed  uj>on  every  article  of  merohandisf  or 
IK'rsoiiiU  property,  to  Ih>  paid  as  often  a  ii 
should  be  utU.    No  sooner  was  this  munstroo 
imposition  declared  tliaa  every  one  in  the  Uaii 
cxceptini;  the  duko  himself  perceived  bow  ot- 
terly  abortive  and  ridicolousa  Kheme  it  woolc 
]»rove.    The  towns  rebtdled,  and  example*  b« 
dozens  were  made  of  refractory  citizens  to  Di 
purpose.   The  king  was  i^^titioned,  and  finally, 
utter  all  the  sevi  rity  of  Alva,  a  temporary  cctn- 
jtroiiiise  was  effected,  by  which  the  towni*f« 
to  pay  ija.ono.dOO  yearly  for  tlie  two  follow- 
ing years,  that  is,  until  the  montii  of  Augc^L 
1571.    At  len^'th  universal  rev«»lt  was  min- 
il"este<l.     The  hhops  were  all  clot*ed ;   "  ttt 
brewers  refused    to  brew,   the  baker* 
hake,  the  tapsters  to  tap."    Alva  thereop<ai 
resolve<l  to  hung  18  of  the  tradetunen  of  Bm*- 
sels  at  the  doors  of  their  own  shops,  wiiLoui 
trial.     This  sninmary  work  waa  prevent<A 
however,  by  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Britl 
by  the  "Water  Beggars"  adhervota  of  tlh 
]>rinee  of  ( )rango.    'The  revolution  and  captui* 
of  Flushing  soon  followed,  and  the  first  half  t/ 
the  year  |.'i72  waa  diatinguislied  by  aseriescf 
triiiinphs  for  the  patriot  party.    The  natioo 
•'iKNik  otfits  letters  in  one  sudden  bound  of  ea- 
tlnisiasm,  and  Oude water,  Dort,  Loyden,  Gt« 
kiim,  Cioiida.  Iloro,  Alktmaar,  Edam,  and  tnan; 
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other  UjwnR,  ranin!<i  iln-mm-Uc-s  tmtler  tht 
<<nikrd  of  the  prince  of  Oranjire.  in>itrii)tn|ili, 
however,  wm  luiort,  for  llit)  news  of  tlie  ni.L*- 
•acreofSt  Bartholoint'w,  in  Aiipist.  fi'll  with 
frifihtfa]  effect  upon  hi**  followiTs  utterly  [mr- 
ilvzing  their  hopes  hrnl  ctiortx;    lii>(  aniiii's 
melted  hwhj,  the  towns  for-fworo  tlieir  nlli-- 
eiaiK«  to  him,  and  alrunst  in  MilitiKlc  Uv  ro- 
tired  to  HoUiuid,  the  province  which  bi'.-<t  pre- 
served it«  fidelity.    Iff  had  t»ut  h  f<-w  d.-iys 
fore  considered  Charles  IX.  of  Friinre  «>i  hi!» 
ally,  and  was  expecting'  iiri  nrtny  of  H.s'ii-itflnro 
Ivd  by  Admiral  Colifmi,  whin  lie  hunnl  the 
news  of  hia  murder.  On  many  of  tlie  otlendiiiK 
cities,  even  lho«e  whifh  r«!tiirne<l  to  iil»edi- 
tnce,  Spanish  rengeanre  foil  with  terrihlo  ret- 
ribotion.    A't  lengtk,  nl  (he  Nte;;e  of  Alkirmar, 
after  investing  the  city  for  Mven  wi-ek:H,  ilii> 
'Spanianlg  were  obliged  to  retreat;  iind  from 
that  moment  a  brighter  day  duwiied  on  tin' 
Netherlands,     FinaJly,   ili»irn<t*'d    with  the 
hnpelesanesa  of  hia  caiiM%  and  fiirloiiH  mI  the 
intri|riie«  of  those  in  power  alH>ut  hitn.  Atvn 
"btaioed  hi»  recall,  reeeivrtl  his  HiKTes»or,  l>nii 
Low  de  Requcacna  y  Ziinigii,  Nov.  17,  157-i, 
and  on  the  IHtli  of  tlie  next  month  Iet1  the 
provinces  for  ever.    Hi*  partin;;  adviei!  w;is 
that  every  city  in  the  Netherhimls  shouhl  he 
burned  to  the  ground,  except  a  few  to  l>e  per- 
manently garrisoned;   and   he   boasted  tliut 
during  hia  aix  years'  rtile  hi>  lind  cniwed  1s.ihh> 
persons  to  be  exeonte<l.    But  to  this  iniiiieHs,- 
number  miirt  Iw  adde<i  tliost-  who  pcrifhei!  by 
"ieiJi',  battle,  and  mcrciles*  ^-laugliter;  iitiil  the 
list  defies  all  compntalioTi.    Kvery  coiiceivn)ile 
mode  of  death  and  torture  was  wre:ik<  <l  upon 
the  rictims  of  his  royal  ma.ster's  venu'enni'e. 
At  (he  Book  of  Haarleni  .'iOii  citizens,  tied  two 
and  two  and  back  to  back,  were  thrown  into  tlie 
lake;  and  at  Zutphen  '>(M>  tiiore,  in  tiie  Siiine 
manner,  were  drowned  in  the  river  Yssel. 
Thotwanda  of  women  were  jiuUIicly  violated, 
aad  unborn  infants  ripped  from  tlie  wombs  of 
tlieir  mothers.    Yet  Alva  was  always  com- 
plaining  to  Philip  II.  of  the  unjust   li.it n  d 
iiliowD  toward  him,  and  the  "  inu'ratitude  "  <if 
the  Xethcrlandera  io  return  for  bin  "  ileuienry." 
He  was  well  received  by  I'hilip  II.,  but  s<mie 
time  afterward  fell  into  diigrnce  with  tlieniou- 
arch,  from  espousing  the  cause  of  his  own  son, 
who  had  debauched  a  maid  of  honor.    He  was 
itnpriaonod  and  banisli«  d  until  rispiired  tor  tfio 
'•on(|ue«t  of  Portugal.    This  he  aei'oriipli'«hi'<l 
in  1580,  an<i  died  at  thi'  tt;;e  of  74  years. 

ALTik,  llwar,  or  Maebery,  a  native  state  of 
Ilindoatan,  in  K^pootana,  l>otwecn  lat.  27"  4' 
:ind  28'  13'  N.,  and  loii.  IW"  1'  and  77  14'  K. : 
areii.  .3,673  aq.  m. ;  pop.  about  ^Hi^tXio.  It  is 
a  hilly  district,  inhabite«l  by  a.i^ivage.  predatory 
people  known  aa  Hcwattia,  and  hmu'  famous 
for  tlieir  hootility  to  Europeans.  I'nder  Mrit- 
iah  influence,  however,  their  rude  charBcier 
has  Injen  greatly  modified.  The  state  is  gov- 
erned by  a  r^ali  who  is  under  th(>eotitro|  of 
the  governor  general'ti  agent  for  the  Hi\jpiiot 
states. — Alrar,  the  capital,  b  situated  at  the 


base  of  a  rocky  range,  1 10  m.  S.  S.  of  Delhi 
and  ttiMi  ru.  N'.  M  .  of  Calpiitta,  It  ia  a  smnlL 
ill-built  town,  surroundisl  by  a  wretched  mml 
wall,  an<l  <iverli)oked  by  a  fort  on  the  hill. 
The  r^iali's  palace  and  souie  Hindoo  temples 
are  the  principal  buildings. 

ALV4BAIN),  a  river  and  town  in  Mexico,  in 
the  State  of  \'eni  t'ruz.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  batik  of  the  river,  about  3  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  '-i^i  m.  E.  of  Vera  Cruz; 
pop.  about  2.(M)ii.  it  eonsist.s  mostly  of  cane 
eotfiiges  nxit'eil  with  puliii  leavi-s.  The  coun- 
try m»ulh  tif  till-  river  has  numerous  planta- 
ticpusof  caeao,  and  ]>roduees  iiiueh  rice,  both  of 
whii'h  arlieU's  are  sent  to  the  other  states  of 
Mexico.  There  is  a  dockyard  at  Alvaradoi, 
and  a  port  ca]»able  of  a<liuittiiig  vessels  n<)t  ex- 
ceeding 13  feet  drau>;lit ;  and  it  Idim  consider- 
able eoimuerce  with  Vera  Cruz.  The  clitiiat« 
is  Very  unhealthy. 

ALVIRAIHI,  Pfdro  df.ono  f>f  the  conipierorsof 
."^pani^h  America,  horn  at  IbKliOo'-  l<iward  the 
end  of  the  ITith  century,  died  in  l.'»4!.  In 
l.'tlS  he  willed  with  bis  four  bri)tlu'r« for  Cuba, 
whence  be  iiccompimied  (Irijalva  in  his  explor- 
in:.'  expedition  along  the  coast  of  the  .\merican 
continent,  (irijalva  was  so  delighted  with  the 
as|H'<'t  of  the  country  tliiil  be  called  it  New 
Npain,  anil  sent  Alvarado  back  to  Cuba  to  re- 
port to  (.Ioveru<»r  Vehistniez  what  tlioy  had 
seen  atid  what  they  had  heard,  for  (lie  first 
time,  about  the  immense  cinnire  of  Montezu- 
ma. Iti  I'Vltruary,  b')ll>,  he  accompanied 
Cortes  In  hi*  expedition,  and  took  tin  active 
anil  reiiiarkuble  part  in  all  the  incidents  of  tho 
conipU'st  of  Mexii'o.  Cortes,  wliiU"  engtiged  in 
the  battle  against  Narvaez,  lellt  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico ittider  charge  of  .Mvanido,  lait  by  his  cruel- 
ty and  raprti'ity  the  hitter  causi-d  an  iustirrec- 
lioii.  and  narrowly  e-'caped  with  his  lil'e.  In 
the  famous  retreat  of  tlie  night  of  July  1,  l.'iSO 
{fti  luifhe  tri*ff),  Alvanulo  dis(ingui-<hed  him- 
self by  his  gallant  exploits  and  lo  commeui<»- 
rate  hi-<  bravery  an  enormous  ditch  over  which 
he  tea|H'<l  to  esi'a[>i>  from  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my is  culled  to  thisdtiy  "  ul  s.-dto  de  Alvarado."' 
(til  hi''  return  to  Sjtaiii  be  was  received  with 
great  hi>nor  by  Charles  V..  and  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  (iuateiuala,  whi<-h  he  had  con<|Uere<l 
ill  ir>L'.').  He  married  a  ibitighter  of  the  illus- 
lrlou'<  house  of  Cucva,  from  which  the  duke^  of 
.'Mbiiipicripie  are  descended,  an«l  returned  to 
.\niericii,  accompiuiied  by  a  host  of  adven- 
turers, (iualetuala  becanie  highly  jirosperons 
under  his  government.  Havint;  authority  to 
extend  hi"  cou<|uest.i.  be  enibarked  on  the  l*a- 
eitic  an  expislition  of  ,"iOi)  meji  to  ct)'e<'t  the 
eaj>tiire  of  (,»uito.  and  landed  near  Cape  ."^an 
Franeis<-o,  whence  he  mari'hcd  into  the  interi- 
or; but  among  the  Andes  he  met  tho  forces  of 
l*i/arro,  prepared  to  resist  his  advance.  Di.s- 
elaitiiiiig  any  intention  to  interfere  with  hia 
<  oiiiitrymatrs  ritrhts,  he  re4-eivi'd  120,0(10 
pieces  of  eight  as  an  indemnification  for  hia 
outl:iy  aial  losses,  atid.  altera  friendly  meeting 
with  the  conquerors  of  IVru,  returned  U>  (iua- 
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teninln.  Visiting  Spain  *iMin  nftonvnnl,  lio  np- 
pea*e<l  tlic  oiiifnTor'-i  ili>-|il>'iiMiro  ut  tLis  nffiiir. 
oiitaint-d  in  iulilitiun  t<>  Iiih  t'ornuT  cuiiiinund 
the  (;<iv<.-rnorslii)i  i>i  IlmuliiriL',  iiinl  ihon  ritto^I 
out  fnmi  (iiiati'iiKilii  ii  iww  i:x\<vi\h'um  <if  dis- 
covery, cdnsiHliM^;  of  l"J  iiirii»>  twopilii-ys, 
800  M>l(lit'rA,  hordes,  iiinl  n  liir|ii«  rftiniio 
of  Indiiins.  S.-iiliii)?  W.  iitid  N.  W.  alon^r  tlio 
Moxioiiii  cnaM,  111-  wiiH  dri\«.'n  I'V  stross  of 
wcntttiT  intxllK-  port  of  I.os  I'lu-liUHtlo  Avalois 
in  MiclKuicuii.  IK-ri-  ii  iiio.*st'in:<T  from  tin- 
Spuniiirds  of  the  inli  rior  n.tkfd  ;L*«i!ittui<'o  in 
ixittinj;  down  u  revolt  of  tlio  C'liicliitia-oiiH  of 
S'ow  (iuliriii.  Ill-  liiinlfd  witli  a  ])!irt  of  his 
forc^.  Miiido  ii  nipid  iimrili  t<>  itu-  vneiiinidnont 
of  his  countryiiii'ii,  uiul  willi  tlu-iii  attacked 
the  Iiidiiin><.  w  ho  wciv  stroncly  ported  unions 
the  nioiinlttinhi.  Tlio  Spiiiiijirds  witc  ik-fratcd 
nn<l  put  to  lii^rht^  and  Alvarado  was  killed  hy 
liis  horsv  falling:  iijion  him  at  1h»-  iToisin>r  of  a 
river.    'I"he  expedition  was  then  abandoned. 

ILVABK/,  Frufl»ro,  a  I'nrtnirieNe  traveller. 
lH_>rn  ill  (NiiiiiUra,  died  alter  l.'»-4i>.  He  wa.s 
chaplain  of  Kim;  Kiiianuel,  and  in  lol5  ae- 
companie<l  liis  emlia>sy  to  the  tie;.nis  or  empe- 
ror of  Ahy-wiinia,  then  known  to  the  Porta- 
(Tuera  as  TreMer  .loim.  (ioinv  iir^t  to  Inditi, 
they  wero  dehiyed  l»y  xariuii*  «'au»>c»,  aiDonj; 
whieh  wa.s  the  death  of  the  orifrinal  atnha.s.Ha- 
dor,  I>iiarte  (ialvani,  and  the  Miti:<titutiou  of 
Don  Ko<iripo  <le  Lima,  a  soldier  ijiiite  until  for 
the  eliartfe.  Ijiriiliii};  at  Ma-sM)«ah  A]»ril  (i, 
\>>'20,  their  journey  thro^^'h  llie  interior  «a.s 
beM."t  with  Tnitny  <lit1ic(iliies  and  iliiiijrers;  hut 
at  la.st,  on  Oct.  in,  they  Were  received  at  the 
temporary  court  of  the  nefriis  un  enfampment 
in  Shoa.  Alvarez  ni:ide  himself  tureptahlc  to 
oil  parties,  espei'iully  to  the  Aliy:i-iinian  pricst- 
hooil,  who  respeiteil  hi*  reli;:ioiiM  cliaraeter, 
and  to  the  lU't'us,  who  ooneeived  Mich  an  jidmi- 
ration  tor  liim  that  he  np[>oinied  liiiii  atiilia.s.Ha- 
•lor  to  the  Vati<'an — it  mission  which  Al\arez 
could  only  discharjie  many  years  afterward,  in 
ir>:(3.  The  en)hassy  h'tt  the  Ahy>siiiiuti  court 
nt  tho  l>e>:innin;r  of  l.')ill.  with  a  view  of  re- 
tuminirto  I'orlui'iil :  hut  a liiiarrel  »liiclil>roke 
out  amoii;;  the  comjiany,  and  \kliii'h  called  for 
the  interl'erence  of  the  i)ep:s,  kit  to  their  re- 
maiuin^r  in  .M-ys-iinia  till  I.VJil.  «  hen  Alvarez 
retiirnctl  to  I.i«hon,  where  he  wa*  received 
with  ^reat  distia<'1ion  hy  .l<ihit  III.,  Kinu; 
Emanuel  Iciviu:;  dietl  in  I,'i2i.  The  kint; 
)>roaipted  him  to  coiii]>il>-  :in  iiccoaul  of  his  oh- 
nervations  during  his  six  ye.ir.-'  st;iy  in  AhysMn- 
ia;  and  he  aecordindy  jirepared  an  itinerary  in 
live  hooks,  which  was  pljhlished  it)  Lisbon  ill 
]•)  1",  under  the  title  \  'i  riliiili  Irn  ill  I'oriiiit  fill)  ilo 
l'n»lf  Jiiiio  ihiit  /ii'fi'ii:  Only  a  teW  i'0]»ies 
Were  printed,  ainl  it  --oiin  became  very  riire,  .\ 
mutilated  ropy  was  obfaiaeil  by  l^-iiuusio,  in 
whose  collection  wi!l  he  l'o\uid  "The  .hturney 
in  Ktliiojiia  of  I Viim  isco  .SK.ire;'.' 

AL\.IKi:/,  Jnao.  a  McNiciu  ^'^  iki'.iI.  le.tder  of 
the  revoliiiioti  which  in  I  ^V)  drove  Santa  .\nna 
from  |Mjwer,  horn  about  17'M>.  died  in  lH7n.  He 
was  of  Indian  h|o<Ml,  and  always  exerciseil  an 


I  cxtraordinnrr  iaflaence  over  the  people  of 
hMHithern  Mexico.  BviuK  pivemor  of  Guerrero 
in  IHU'.i,  he  liad  little  difticultr  in  ronsinc  h'tf 
mountainiHTs  to  insurrection.  The  outbreak 
tiM)k  place  at  Acapulco,  at  the  be^nnin^  of  tL<- 
I  followiim  year,  m  the  decreo  promulgated  by 
I  Alvarez,  in  March,  1854,  which  became  noui 
as  the  ]>hm  of  Avutla,  Sunta  Anna's  depo- 
nition  was  officially  annoance<L  an<l  rci>olf 
liran  institiitioDs  were  pronoetetl  to  the  people, 
j  Atler  Santa  .Vnna'a  downfall,  ticn.  Carrem  w«» 
I  intrufited  for  six  months  with  the  charpeof  tin- 
pjvernment,  whicli,  however,  he  relinqai»beil 
in  Se[itember  in  favor  of  Alvarez,  who**  nom- 
ination as  president  of  Mexico  was  radtied  hy 
the  a*isi'mbly  of  Caemavaca,  ■which  for  thai 
]>ur|R»se  he  had  convoked  himseff  on  Oct.  4. 
IK.'iS.  On  Nov.  16  be-  made  his  entry  into 
Mexico,  escorted  hy  a  body  (fuard  of  Indiaiii 
His  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  clen^ 
and  the  army  met  with  such  opjHxiitioD  tlwl 
he  timdere<l  his  resi^oiation,  substituting  in  bi> 
jdace  hi.<t  former  minister  Comonfort,  Dec.  U; 
and  after  procuring  $2(*0,000  from  the  natioiuti 
exehecjuer,  and  what  anns  and  manitioDa  la 
could  get,  ho  returned  to  soutlieni  Mexico. 

ALVI^CZY,  jMrph,  baron,  an  AoiOrian  field 
marshal,  bom  in  Traii.sylvaniii.  Feb.  1,  lT3i 
diisi   ill   Duda,  Sept.  25,  1810.     He  diftifi- 
guished  Iiimself  during  the  seven  years'  w»f 
Hi  'i'orgau.  at  the  capture  of  Schweidnitz.  uxl 
in  the  enmgeinent  at  TOplitz.     During  the 
jteuce  he  int  riKluced  m»my  reforms  in  the  tactic 
j  of  the  .\ustrian  troops.    In  1789  he  took  part 
1  under  Field  Mamhal  Loudon,  In  the  camMipi 
I  iigain.st  the  Turks,  and,  althongb  he  diu  n^* 
I  succei'd  in  reducing  Belgrade,  the  empt-ror 
'  Jo.sejdi  II.  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  << 
lieutenant  field  marshal.    Subsetjuently  he  wt- 
sent  to  Lieiie  to  ipiell  an  insurrection.  lIewt-« 
not  sncceswfid,  but  the  confidence  in  his  ability  ».• 
a  tactician  remained  the  same,  and  in  179fi.  aiUf 
the  d»-feftt»  of  Beaulieu  and  Wurmser.  he  »*• 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Au.strian  artnj  asaiB< 
Honaparte.    Ho  obtained  some  small  ^vso- 
tagesover  tiie  French  at  the  Scalda,  at  BaastO'X 
and  at  Vicenza,  but  he  lost  the  two  pta 
battles  of  Arcolo  (Nov.  17,  179ft)  and  RimL 
(Jan.  II.  1797),  and  was  recallcnL  and  eves 
a<'ciise<l  of  treachery.    The  emperor  Francis, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  military  pnpilN^ 
I  not  notice  lliose  imputations,  and  appointed  kim 
ill   179S  superior  commander  of  Hongary. 
where  he  reorganized  the  army,  and  10  xtKr 
later  made  him  field  marshal. 
I     AL\l.\(;i:u,  JahUB  Baptist  tm,  a  Gorman  tM<ft. 
horn  in  Vicuna,  .Ian.  24,  1755,  died  May  1. 17*7 
Though  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  held  the  title  «V 
court  advocate,  he  availed  himself  of  his  lepl 
station  only  to  arrange  disputes  or  plead  fortl* 
jtoor.    His  principal  pnaluctions  are  two  chi'- 
alrcsijue  cpiea  in  Wieland's  style,  Doolin  iw 
Miiitiz  and  IHiomheru,    His  works  were  pn^ 
lislusl  in  Vienna  in  1812  in  10  vols, 
j     ALZEV,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  IJes^'. 
province  uf  Rhenish  lletisci,  situated  oo  tLr 
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Selz,  18  m.  S.  hv  W.  of  Mentz;  pop.  in  18fi7, 
5.;i'>-i.  The  <  hief  indostries  are  tuuning  and 
the  uian  i:  i  turo  of  tobiiooo.  It  was  founded 
in  the  tinu-  of  tlie  Romans,  and  had  for  some 
time  in  tlie  luiUdle  ages  ito  own  lords,  ruins 
of  whose  castle  are  atill  extant 

ASADETS,  a  name  very  common  in  the  nilinf? 
Ijuailj  of  Savor,  and  tirst  borne  by  the  eldest 
mnorOoiint  Humbert,  in  the  beginn'mg  of  thi» 
11th  century.  The  most  noteworthy  rulers  of 
ihii  name  are :  I*  l^iifiM  V.^  count  of  Bavoj, 
the  BOD  of  Thomas  11.,  bom  in  1249,  succeeded 
his  uncle  IMiilip  in  r2^.").  and  died  at  Avignon 
in  1323.  He  obtained  the  sarnamo  of  (rrcat. 
He  kr^elf  increased  his  dominions  by  marriage, 
jiiir(hft«»e,  and  donations.  Among  his  exploits 
ii  mentioned  a  repulse  of  the  Turks  from 
Rhodes,  tiMti  to  the  poesosdoa  of  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  a  trinm[»h  which  wan  lu  lieved  to  have 
led  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  ''cross  of  bavoy," 
ma  the  derioe  F.  E.  R.  T.,  or  F  E  R  T,  gener- 

sQf  explained  by  Fortif'ufo  eju»  lihodum 
kmtil;  but  both  the  exploit  and  the  explana- 
tioB  ire  now  ctmridered  nnaothentle.  His 

'iiinghter  was  niMrried  to  Andronicns  Til., 
emperor  <rf  Constantinople.  In  order  to  induce 
Pojie  John  XXII.  to  Retell  a  enmde  to  fkvor 
of  his  son-in-law,  be  ondertook  a  journey  to 
AvigooD.  where  he  died.  U*  Aaaikas  Villi, 
«Nmt  or  Savoy,  and  for  some  lime  y>opo  or 
anti-pope,  succeeded  his  father  Amadous  VII. 
ia  1391.  He  purchased  the  country  of  Gene- 
»oii  for  45,000  florins,  and  thus  the  house  of 
Saioy  became  m  powerftil  that  the  emperor 
Sinmand  in  1416  erected  Savoy  into  a  duchy. 
John  Palfeologus,  duke  of  Montferrat,  agreed 
to  hold  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat  as  a  fief 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.  By  marriage  and  dona- 
tion Amadeus  made  yet  further  aciiuisitioris. 
In  14S4,  however,  he  abandoned  his  duchy  t^) 
hisson  and  retired  the  monastery  of  Ripaille, 
where  he  lived  so  luxuriously  that  fnire  Ripaille 
became  a  saying  in  the  French  language,  signi- 
fying' to  make  g(M>il  cheer.  He  had  never 
wivvd  holy  ordiTs,  hut  was  ».K'cted  pope  and 
r.-owneil  at  Hjvs.l  by  the  cardinal  of  Aries, 
under  the  title  of  Felix  V.  The  papal  dignity 
was  contested  by  Fugenius  IV.,  who  was  sup- 
ported bj  France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Hmgiry.  Fngenius  died,  and  tin-  cardinal^  at 
Rome  elected  Thomas  de  Sarzana  (Nicholas  V.). 
Amadeus  resigned  the  papal  crown  in  his 
favor  in  1440,  stipulating,  however,  that  he 
should  be  perpetual  apostolical  legate  in  his 
itte  tanpoivl  dominions,  that  he  snoald  eon- 
tinne  to  wear  the  pontifical  dress  excej)t  in  a 
fow  particulars,  that  he  need  not  go  to  Kome  to 
attend  any  general  oonneil,  and  that  the  pope 
should  rise  to  receive  him,  and  peimit  him  to 
kbe  his  cheek  instead  of  his  foot. 

AllDim  L  (teadee  Mtande  laris),  king 
of  Spain,  duke  of  Aosta,  second  son  of 
Uog  Victor  Emanuel  of  Italj,  bom  May  80, 
1846.  He  early  held  the  nmit  of  lieatenant 
general  in  the  Italian  army  and  that  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  navy,  and  showed  much  interest 


in  naval  affairs.  lie  married.  May  30,  1807,  the 
wealthy  Italian  princess  Maria  del  Tozzo  della 
Cisterna,  whose  mother  was  a  countess  de  Me- 
rode.  His  nomination  as  kinpof  Spain,  jiroposed 
by  Gen.  Prim,  was  sanctioned  by  Victor  Eman- 
uelf  sobjeet  to  the  approval  <>t'  the  European 
powers,  which  was  given  in  October,  1H70,  and 
to  tlie  ratification  by  a  majority  of  the  cortes, 
which  took  place  on  Nov.  16.  Ho  reached 
Madrid  Jan.  2,  1871,  Gen.  Prim  having  been 
assassinated  four  days  previously.  He  was  bim- 
aeif  beset  by  assassins  (July,  1*872),  by  Garlist 
risintr^*,  find  by  otlier  dnnirers  and  administrative 
difhculties.  Hecomiug  discouraged,  he  abdica- 
ted the  throne  fbr  himself  and  bis  heirs,  Feb. 
11, 1873,  and  returned  to  Italy,  the  cortes  imme- 
diate! v  m-oolaioiing  and  organizing  a  repnblio. 

inUNB  W  AIVL)  the  mythleafhero  of  one 
of  the  early  romances  of  chivalry,  written 
by  \'asco  de  Lobeiro,  a  gentleman  of  the  Por- 
tiiguese  eonrt,  who  died  in  1408.  The  Portn- 
giK'so  original  is  lost^  and  the  earliest  known 
version  is  the  Spanish  one  of  Mental  vo,  made  be- 
tween 14M  and  1604.  It  has  been  trsnalBlied 
into  various  languages,  and  extended  to  five 
times  its  origin^  length,  and  was  the  moat 
popular  as  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  fletions  of  its 
class.  Amadis,  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  knight, 
is  supposed  to  have  flourished  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Ohristian  era,  and  to  have 
gone  through  a  variety  of  adventures  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  more  or 
less  imaginary  countries.  He  is  the  son  of  an 
imaginary  king  of  Gaul  (perhaps  Wales),  and 
crowns  his  adventures  by  marrying  OrianAi 
daughter  of  Lisuarte,  king  of  England. 

AMIDOR^  an  E.  county  of  California,  bordering 
on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  bounded  8.  E.  by  the 
Amador  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  drained  by  the  branches  of  the  Sau  Jo^ 
quin;  pop.  in  1870,  9.r)H_>,  of  whom  1,C27  were 
Chinese.  Gold,  copper.  inart>le,  and  quartz 
ahound.  The  productions  in  1870  were  ltK678 
bushels  of  wluat,  oKSl.")  of  l)arley,  M(i.7<>i)  of 
corn,  73,010  lbs.  of  wool,  and  54,105  gallons  of 
wine.  There  were  36  quartz  mills  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  9  saw  milk,  and  S  newqiapera. 
Capital,  Jackson. 

A3I.4LAR1C,  the  son  of  Alario  IT.,  and  last 
Visigothic  kin;r  of  Spain,  born  in  501,  died 
in  531.  He  was  not  yet  six  years  old  at  his 
father's  death,  and  his  bastard  brother  would 
have  supplanted  him  Imd  not  his  grandfather 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ui>trogotli8,  seized  the 
throne  and  preeerred  it  for  his  grandson  imtil 
ho  reached  manhood.  He  married  Clotilda, 
daughter  of  Clovis,  king  of  tlie  Franks,  in  527, 
and  ha^ng  treated  her  with  great  oroelty  to 
induce  her  to  embrace  Arianisni.  lier  brother 
Childebert  marclied  against  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  battle.  He  was  killed  in  the  flight. 

A.V.4LAS0BrrHA,  or  Aaalssnhitbs,  daughter  of 
Tbeodorio  the  Great,  king  of  the  Ostr^oths, 
bom  in  488,  died  Ui  686.  Her  husband  Entba- 
ric  having  died,  her  intellect  and  learning  de- 
cided Tbeodorio  to  make  her  regent  of  Italy 
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diirinfr  tho  minoritr  of  her  son  AthalnriP,  to  ' 
whom  he  ht'<nieiitlH'<l  that  kiiijidoiri,  A.-i^nni- 
iiijj  iH>wi'r  in  !i'2f>,  and  availing  herself  of  the 
aid  of  CatssiDdorus,  slio  showe<l  ^rreat  adiniiU!*- 
trative  talent ;  hut  her  etibrts  to  educate  her 
win  were  thwarted  l>y  the  (iothio  nolden  and 
by  his  own  intnietahle  di>{ioiitioa,  and  his  de- 
lianohorieit  de*«tr«yed  liini  in  his  youth.  She 
Btill  endeavortMl  to  retain  power,  hut  through 
tlie  intluence  of  Justinian  was  iin[irisone<l  and 
Dtranfrled  hy  her  eousin  TluHHlatun,  whom  t>hc> 
had  married  and  made  ro-re^ent. 

AMALKKITI>,  a  Bedouin  trii>e,  wlio,  areonl- 
inj;  to  Arahian  tradition*,  lived  in  very  early 
timei4  near  the  Persian  iridf.  hut  were  (rra^hially 
driven  westward  hy  the  Assyrian-'.  When  they 
were  tirst  known  hy  the  Israelites  they  inhalt- 
itetl  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  ami  its  nei^ddior- 
hood  to  the  north,  thus  contmHin);  the  routes 
across  the  isthiiMH  of  Suez.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  defeated  hy  the  four  kind's,  and  apiin 
as  hanis->ini;  the  march  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  E^'y|^t.  They  were  afterward  defeated  at 
Hephidiiii.  hut  in  turn  vaiii|uislie4l  the  Israelites 
near  Iloriniili.  where  they  had  the  C'anaanites 
as  allies.  They  are  mentioned  several  times 
after  this,  hut  no  hm^rer  as  powerful ;  and  they 
»eeni  to  have  hei'n  almost  e.\tenninated  hy  Saul 
and  I>avid. 

iXlLll,  a  city  and  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  in  I'rin- 
cij>ato  I'itra,  on  the  (lulf  of  Salerno,  '24  ni.  S.  K. 
ot  Naples;  pop.  a(>out  5,iXK>,  and  with  several 


A  mailt 

indcfK-ndenl  villaj»e«  al>o«t  "'"M*.  It  is  oneir- 
cled  hy  mountains  and  precipices,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  porpe.  from  which  a  little  turrent  dashes 
into  the  t'tdf,  rurnisliinp  iM»wer  fnr  numerous 
mills  and  nianufactc>rie».  It  has  iK'cn  an  arch- 
hishop's  see  since  I'HT.  and  hesidei  tiio  ancient 
cathinlral,  in  the  Kiiinanesi|ue  style,  there  are 
K-veral  line  ehurches  and  a  Capuchin  convent. 
The  coasting  trade,  tisheries,  ami  manufactures 
of  [taper,  Hoap,  and  macaroni  are  the  principal 


industries.    The  macaroni  of  Amalfi  b  fiunooj, 
and  is  exported  to  all  part.«  of  the  wt)rld.— 
.\malti  is  IndievtMl  to  have  Ixsen  founded  in  the 
4th  century,  hut  is  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  (ill).   It  early  became  an  indoftendent  re- 
]>ulilic,  ffoverneil  hy  doge»,  and  the  principal 
centre  of  eastern  trade,  with  a  popnlation  of 
.'i(),(MHi,  the  dependent  territory  comprising StXt,- 
UUO.  It  originated  a  new  maritime  code  (Ti^U 
Amnlphitaiut),  introduced  into  Europe  an  in- 
proved  knowledge  of  the  mariner'»  coniMM> 
and  preserveil  tlie  earliest  known  MS.  of  tk 
Fandii'ts.    The  inhabitants  also  accinirt^  di«- 
tinction  in  the  crusades  as  the  founders  of  the 
hiispitid  of  St.  .bilin  of  Jerusalem,  from  which 
the  kniphtD  of  Malta  derive^l  their  name.  Id 
t<>7')  Hohert  (iui.'U-ard  was  called  to  the  wd  of 
the  republic  apain-st  the  duke  of  Salerno,  aiwl 
afterward  annexc«l  it  to  his  dukedom  of  Apolit: 
but  it  maintained  a  partial  independence  till 
11  al.  when  it  capitulate<l  to  Kinff  Kt»irt-r  of 
Sicily,  retaining  the  right  of  manicinal  «*lf- 
government.    Its  decline  in  commercial  iiupoir- 
tance  was  hastentsj  by  wars  with  the  PiMOS. 
by  the  encroachment*  of  the  sea  upon  its  b»T- 
bor  friuu  the  I'Jth  century,  and  the  destroctioi' 
of  it*  quays  and  public  works  by  a  frreat  storm 
in  VMA.    In  later  times  tlie  titles  t>f  duke 
prince  of  Amalti  were  held  by  various  faniiliM, 
.4M.4LU.I9  ((ir.  d/io,  together,  and  }o,(i/4>,  tv 
marry ;  «»r  acconling  to  some,  fi&'f^iua,  m 
emollient,  from  fia'Aiaetiv,  to  soften),  an  alloy  M 
two  or  more  metals,  est 
of  which  must  be  mvm- 
ry.    This  metal  ha.«  a  rt- 
markable  power  of  Ji'- 
solvinj!  most  uf  the  otter 
metals  and  funning  roD' 
binations  that  may  l*e  if- 
plie<l  directly  to  Tari«** 
usee ;   and,  moreover.  »« 
the  men-ury  is  easily  «■ 
|*lle<l  from  them  by  ht»L 
thes«  combinatioDS 
iise<l  as  a  means  of  brine 
ing  other  metals  toto  h 
condition   of  conreuieni 
ap]dication  to  many  pur 
poses.    TLus,   {dldinj  i* 
sometimes    effected  by 
wa.sliing  other  metaU  with 
a  stdution  of  gold  in  mer- 
cury.    The   mercury  I' 
driven  otf  by  heat,  and  tk 
gold  remains  coatinj;  the 
surface.    A  pnx^es*  i»  p»t- 
cntiil  in  England  for  covering  in<n  with  ziw. 
which  is  based  on  this  principle.   A  wmsideraMt 
degree  of  cold  is  produced  in  forming  some  nxuv- 
trams.    Thus,  in  mixing  at  a  tem|Hiraturo  of  <V' 
I'.  1 1 H  parts  of  tin  and  201  of  lead,  both  in  6\'a^ 
of  bismuth  in  fine  powder,  and  1.61«>  of 
mercury,  the  tem|H>raturo  falls  to  18'.  Man; 
iif  the  araalpams  are  detinit*  componnd.s.  fironi 
which  the  mercury  in  excels  may  Ikj  s^juwwI 
out ;  but  sometimes  tlie  liquid  that  thus  ecjcafs;* 
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k  foand  to  bo  iteelf  an  anmlmim,  C(iutatnin>;  a 
smaller  proportion  of  tlie  KsinlL-r  metals  si'«.-tn- 
mt  to  indioat«  two  definitt,-  roinpniuiils  <.t' dil'- 
fcrtnt  proportions.  This  U  i)l».«-rvi-d  witli  tlic 
anuJ^iu  of  niorcury  with  -ilvor.  atnl  uIh)  with 
tin.  In  tinninj;  mirrors,  tlio  uliiss  jdiitcs  nra 
Ui<l  niMtn  smooth  mtone  tal>lv»  (-oviTt'd  with 
tti«  ainalgam.  The  solid  |H*rtionri  ailliuri'  in  n 
tiiin  lihn  t4^  tiio  gloM;  and  tliis  is  it  iornpoiitKl 
of  atomic  proportions.  Tho  liquid  hi|Ul-lzoiI  out 
the  weifflit  placed  upon  tlie  fjla-w  provt-s 
iIm  to  1)0  an  amalKain  ccniiuintni;  Imt  tt  sinull 
Itntportion  of  tin. — Amalgani!*  art-  pr<  j)iir»M|  liv 
patting  tlie  harder  metais  rvdiii  fd  tu  snmll 
si^e,  in  mercury,  and  diwuiK  in);  tlu-ni  \»  it]i  or 
without  licat,  as  may  be  rcquireil.  Win  n  llii- 
metals  are  not  easily  diwolvtil,  tiny  iii:iy  1-e 
rnkti^l  totrcther  or  triturated  in  a  iiiorlnr.  or 
melted,  and  the  mercunr  heated  mid  jHMirinl 
inu»  the  funed  metal.  Tliiw  is  tlie  pr<«-i-'.-<  t  ip 
preparing  an  amalfram  of  I  part*  iiien-nry,  i! 
zinc,  and  1  part  tin,  for  tlu'  elei  trioal  iiiii<  hine. 
The  zinc  is  tirst  molted,  tlie  tin  added,  iiipl 
thi-n  the  hot  mercury  slirriMl  in.  It  ti> 
l)e  shaken  till  cold,  then  tDturateil  mid  sit'ieil 
ia  a  fine  sieve.  An  aniiii;;:iiii  of  mi  n-iiry 
with  iron  is  preparetl  by  niMiin^r  t"i',rettuT  in 
a  mortar  clean  iron  Hlingv  aii<l  /.iiie  aiiial^Miii, 
and  adding  a  solution  of  pendiloride  i<{  irnu. 
By  rubbing  and  heating  tU\*  mi.xtiire  a  liri^^lit 
amalgam  of  iron  and  men-ury  is  |irodu<'id. 
Nime  amalgams  take  a  crystalline  t'oriii,  thus 
indicating  combination  in  <lt:tiiiitu  propurtions ; 
an<i  there  is  also  a  native  amalgam  of  tliis 
character  of  mercury  with  siUer.  This  is 
found  in  dodocahedral  crystals,  eon^i'tin^r  nf  1 
atom  of  silver  an<l  '2  of  mercury  =  ;i'>  per  I'l-iil. 
of  the  one  and  64  of  the  other.  ( »iio  ]>iirt  of 
gold  heate«l  with  6  part«  of  merniry  i  ry-<1al- 
lizes  on  cmding  in  four-Mded  prisms.  Tin 
amalgam  mode  of  3  parta  of  mercury  and  I  >>i' 
tin  fonns  cubic  crystjUs.  Aniidgums  freed  Iroiti 
their  excesH  of  mercury  are,  when  freshly  ma<h-. 
dry  pasty  substances,  whicli  soon  bv<'ome  hiinl 
like  stone.  This  property  makes  some  of  them 
convenient  for  tilling  cavil i^**  of  t<'eth,  hm  the 
injury  the  mercury  may  effect  upon  the  ^^N1e^ll 
renders  their  nMi  higtdy  ob.ii'ctionttt>le. 

AMlLCAIlTiOV,  tho  priHess  of  evtrnctim; 
gold  and  silver  from  the  gangues  in  whii  li  tlu'.v 
of'cnr  in  nature  by  comblnitig  them  with  tm  r- 
eury.  TTio  ores  are  cruahe<l  and  then  wii«he<l 
through  different  machines  in  whieli  nteri'ury 
is  placed.  This  sciz&s  upon  the  little  p.irii<  li  •« 
of  the  metals  that  come  m  contact  with  it,  mid 
brings  them  together  into  one  mit<H.  frmii 
which  tlie  earthy  matters  are  all  washed  iiw  iiv. 
Any  grca-sy  substtmce  pre-^'iil  »lmo»t  wholly 
prevents  this  otfect,  tho  greiL-w)  adherini;  in  a 
tilm  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  men-ury,  and  thiin 
rendering  impracticable  the  cluso  conten  t  tu- 
ceasary  for  their  union.  The  amalgam  is  friMii 
time  to  time  taken  out  of  tlie  washing  marhiiies, 
w^neczed  tlmjugh  cloth  oriiress4?d  deir-ikin,  the 
Ji'luid  portion  replaced,  and  the  xolid  disiilleil 
in  aa  apparatus  suitable  for  saving  the  nu  r- 


l  ury,  which  is  then  ready  for  use  upon  another 
lot  of  ore.  The  silver  rer<iduo  from  distillation 
needs  refining  to  render  it  |)erfectly  pure. 
Ther«>  are  two  [ir«H-eH.*es  for  M>)>arating  silver 
from  its  ores  by  unialgimiiitiun—  the  Eiirop>ean 
proce-is  in  barrel^  and  the  i\inerican  in  heaps. 
The  ore  is  treate<l  in  the  European  process  by 
]>«lverizing  the  ore  and  noistitig  it  « ith  an  ud- 
mixtiire  of  eomitxm  salt ;  by  this  means  all  the 
silver,  which  wii.'*  origitially  n  sulphide,  is  con- 
verted into  the  chhiride.  Tho  roasted  ore  ia 
then  jdaceil  in  barrels  which  can  Ik-  revolveil 
iijH>n  II  vertical  axis,  and  >h  thnroughiy  KK>scncd 
and  stirred  u|>  with  water.  Iron  in  the  funn 
iif  nails  or  scrap  is  then  added.  wlii<-li  takes  tho 
cdiloriiio  from  the  silver  and  yields  the  latter  in 
the  [iiet.nllii'  state.  Mercury  i«  then  luhknl  in 
larger  ijiiaiitity  than  is  sutticicnt  to  amai^Aimato 
all  the  silver.  After  the  barrel  has  revtilved 
fur  an  hour  or  more  the  mercury  will  have  tii- 
ken  up  the  silver,  and  is  then  drawn  oil'.  This 
lllerciiry  \>  tillcre<l  and  di>tilled  ahovo  d»>- 
serilK'<l.  The  American  pr<H;e»'*  of  amiilgama- 
tiou  in  heaps  hits  the  adviintage  of  •<implieity, 
iind  nlihoiigh  not  so  perfect  in  its  extraction 
of  hilver,  it  dot'S  nnl  re<|nire  fuel  and  expensive 
iip['aratus.  The  ore  is  tir»t  broken  up  to  tho 
•.i/.e  of  a  jtea  hy  mean-i  of  rude  stam|>s  an<l  then 
^'rouii'l  til  line  powder  in  round  cylindrical 
tubs  with  lHittoiii!«  of  stone.  Each  tub  lias  a 
horizontal  arm  revolving  with  its  centre  ujmiii 
the  vertii'al  axi'i  id' the  tub,  and  having  at  each 
end  u  chain  attached  to  a  stuno  weii:liing  from 
,"iO  to  Jiio  (lounds.  When  the  arm  it  revolved, 
these  stones  are  draggeil  ri'Uiid  iind  pulverize 
the  ore.  The  ore  is  llieii  placed  on  an  amalga- 
mating thiur  liiiilt  of  stone,  nuil  is  mixed  witha 
little  salt  and  mercury.  .MK-r  some  days  the 
mercury  is  cidlecteil,  tiltered.  and  di-itilled  us 
id)o\e  (|i"<<Tibed.  to  save  the  silver. 

AN.ILM,  .tnna.  duchess  of  Saxo-Weimar,  ew- 
Kiid  iliiiiL'hter  uf  l>iike  Chtirli-s  of  llrunswick- 
WolteiihOttel.  I...rn  Oct.  -24.  lT;f'.».  died  April  10, 
IHo7.  She  wuH  marriisl  to  hiike  Knicsl  of 
Weimar  in  17-*itl.  Alter  her  liii.«liand's  death 
In  IT'iS  >he  took  the  reins  of  gnveriuiielit,  and 
lield  th.  tu  so  Well  that  .'*axe-\Veiin:ir  was  able 
hjieedily  to  receiver  frnm  tho  efleet-*  of  the  si-ven 
year*'  war,  and  escaped  the  famine  of  177:1. 
Ill  177.*)  she  resigned  the  administration  to  her 
^"n.  mid  devoted  herself  to  the  cultivation  of 
liter.nlure.  For  IK»  years  she  livisl  in  the  soci- 
ety i.f  Wieland.  tloetho.  Herder,  Schiller,  unJ 
other  men  of  eininence, 

IMILIK.  Marif  Friedrrlkr,  i^iicen  of  tireis-e, 
1-irn  [»e<-.  21,  IHls.  She  is  a  daughter  of  tho 
late  cr:iud  duke  I'aill,  iiIkI  half  sister  of  the 
rciiriiing  grand  duke  .Nichula*  of  Dhlenbiirg, 
and  w;Ls  married  to  King  Otlm  of  ( ireece  Nov, 
•J'J.  IH:iii.  She  impurted  a  high  tone  to  the 
CiHirt  circles  uf  Athens,  and  wiLs  much  re'«]iected 
ill  tireere  on  account  of  her  liriuneHS  her  lui- 
ni'\ "Iciice.  and  her  varied  accomplishments. 
Ill  M'l'l  she  acted  as  regent  during  the  foreign 
ii.  i-iipatiiiu  of  .\the)is.  A  (Ireek  student  made 
an  attempt  tu  shoot  her  in  IHtil.    On  Oct.  24, 
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J8B2,  after  the  deposition  of  her  hn»bnn<],  she 
went  with  him  U>  liavarin,  nnd  since  his  death 
(July  26.  1867)  has  re^ithd  at  Banibent.  H«r 
sinter  marriiMl  in  IHTj^  Maxiniitian  <U'  Wanhinif- 
UMi,  a  Bavarian  baron,  a  dewonJant  i<f  the 
English  Wii>hinfrt<in  family,  resiik-rvt  in  Styriji. 

AMIUE,  Marie  FrM«ribe  AokmIt^  diu  hotvs  u  ^ 
Gorman  d ram atist,  eldest  sister  of  KinjiJohn 
of  Saxiiny,  Iwrn  in  Drewleiu  Aiij».  M,  17H4, 
died  in  the  palace  of  Pillnitz,  Sej)!.  IK.  1H70. 
She  wrote  two  dramas  under  the  name  of  Ama- 
Ho  Herter  (Dresden,  182»-'30).  Ariioni?  her 
sub9e<]iient  productions  which  are  noted  for  a 
love  of  humanity  and  virtue,  her  c<iraedie»  Drr 
(>nkel  and  IHr  Firttenhraut  became  very  jiop- 
ular.  The  latter  was  performed  in  Paris  under 
the  title  Vne  ff  rnmn  fharmante  Others 
of  he^  plays  were  also  adapted  to  the  French 
stBfre.  A  conijilcte  edition  of  her  dramatic 
work>i  was  ]>ablishcd  in  l)re-t<len,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  women'H  a-Hsociation,  under  the  tide 
of  Originalbtitrige  tur  dftiUrhrn  SfhnuhiLhnt 
(«  vols..  l»37-'4'2).  A  3d  edition  of  the  1st 
volume  ap]H'arod  in  1H58,  and  a  French  version 
of  it  (Comedie*)  at  Paris  in  1841.  Six  of  her 
dramas  were  translated  into  En{c;lii^h  by  Jame- 
s^m  (London,  lIMfi),  and  six  others  anonymously 
(1848).  She  composed  operas  and  sjicred  masic. 

AHALS,  or  AnaU,  the  nani«  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  the  Uoths.  Of  this  fairiily  were  all  the 
mivereifsns  of  this  nation  until  tl»e  dirision  into 
OBtrojKoths  and  Visipoths.  After  that  event 
the  Ostroffothic  kinii"  wcro.Anials  until  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line  in  Thewloric  the 
Great.  Acconlinff  to  the  K>};endary  chronol- 
oftj-  recorded  by  Jornandes.  the  Gothic  bi.shop 
and  chronicler  Amal,  or  Aniala,  who  pave  the 
name  to  the  family,  wa.^  the  fourth  descendant 
of  (iHpt.  tlie  lirMt  Gotliir  kiuK.  Aiiial  is  Mip- 
poscd  to  have  eifniitied  spotlcws. 

AMALTH.SA,  in  (Jreck  mytholofry.  ilu'  nurse 
of  the  infant  Zeus.  She  is  commonly  sii]>p«ised 
to  have  been  a  p>at,  who.  with  Iter  two  younjf 
ones  wa.s  translated  to  the  skicN  where  all 
Ihree  were  met«mort>hosc<l  into  stars  Uy  ^\\^; 
fiithiT  of  the  pfMls.  Zeu-",  nccordinp  to  one  of 
the  various  myths  on  the  .subject,  broke  otl'one 
of  ilie  horns  of  the  jjo.it  Amaltlueii,  and  pre- 
wntetl  it  to  the  daiijihtors  of  MdissH^us,  kinti 
of  Crete.  This  horn  was  endowed  with  such 
miraculous  (wwer  that  whenever  the  i)osses»Kir 
wi.shed,  it  wouhl  instantly  become  tilled  with 
whatever  mi^ht  be  desireil. 

ANIKI'S  tbi'  fiMcivnl  name  of  a  mountain 
ranjre,  a  l>ranch  of  Mount  Taurus,  extending 
in  n  N.  E.  direction  frotn  the  trnlf  of  Issus  to- 
ward the  Eujdiratcs.  nml  scjiaratinir  (.'tlicia 
from  Syriii,  which  it  boiimls  on  the  iinrth. 

AMIR,  J.  P.  Aa^r*,  a  French  rcvojniiotiist. 
Inirn  in  (ircnolde  about  1T'><»,  tlicil  in  I'nris  in 
iMiil.  Illccicd  in  \''yi  to  the  convvntion  for 
the  dopnrtment  i"f  Isere.  be  vtite<l  lor  the  cxe- 
cnlioii  of  l^oiiis  \VI.  within  24  hours,  and  for 
the  ri-jection  of  the  appeal  to  the  pcojde.  He- 
inj:  sent  it*  a  romtnisMiry  to  his  own  deftart- 
ment,  he  slmwed  himself  a  uierciles*  |ier>K>cu- 


tor  of  Ills  neighbors,  Bystematically  deaoQDnd 
the  Girondists  on  every  ocoasion,  and  conthl>- 
uted  his  )>art  to  the  fall  of  llie  Daotooist^ 
then  called  mndfrU,  and  the  Hebertista,  stig- 
matized a.4  anarchista.  He  api)eared  to  {kror 
HolKwpierre's  system,  but  materially  contrib- 
nted  to  his  defeat  before  the  convfttint. 
When  in  1795  Collot  d'llerbow,  BUlaud-V*. 
rennejn,  and  Barr^re  were  condemnetl  to  be 
transported,  he  presented  hinisx-lf  a<i  their  ad- 
vocate. The  consequence  of  this  act  wm  Im 
confinement  in  tlie  fortress  of  Ham.  He  re- 
gained his  lilfertjr  by  tlio  decree  of  Binn«rtT 
rendered  by  the  convention  on  itn  linal  ad- 
journment. By  order  of  the  directory,  be  *i» 
HubwMpiently  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  tlie 
conspiracy  of  Drouet  and  Baba>uf,  but  rel«.*^ 
for  want  of  legal  testimony.  However,  lie  w» 
exiled  from  Paris  during  Napoleon's  reign,  aad 
spent  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  obscurity. 

AMARANTH  (amaranfiu ;  Gr.  a/iOfioirof.  on- 
fnding,  4>ecau«e  the  tlowcrs  retiun  their  bri^t 
colors  when  dead),  a  genus  of  pluntA  of 
family  of  amarantarea.  This  genu*  isrifhis 
species,  most  of  which  grow  within  tlie  tropif* 
(about  tiO  in  Asia,  lOo  in  America.  10  in  Afrir»i. 
some  without  the  tropics  (aliout  20  in  A«Li.  2S 
in  America,  28  in  New  Holland,  several  ii 
.\frica,  6  in  Europe),  eitlier  in  grounsor  aadly, 
in  dry  stony  situations  or  among  tiiicketa.  Iif» 
in  salt  marshes.  The  most  ornamental  eiotit 
species,  cnltivati'd  in  Europe  and  in  the  Init^d 
Stttte^  all  annuals,  are  :  A.  e4iudatiit{\oT«-^ 
bleciling),  native  of  India,  from  2  to  3  fett  bigii; 


leaves  oval,  oblong,  reddi.sh ;  flowers  r" 
in  long  banging  clusters ;  a  gigantic  vari<<}^ 
'.I  IW^t  high.    A.  mngulneut,  of  India; 
and  leaves  blootl-ri'd ;  leaves  oval,  often 
giiinle  ;  flowers  red,  small,  axillary,  v  • 
nuilal  clusters.    A.  apreiotus^  of  Ni 
raniidal,  H  feet  high;  flowers  j>uri)lisl]  c 
aloni;  the  branclie».     A.  tricolor^  of  t 
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braoclir,  3  feet  high;  h&vea  ytllow,  r<xl,  and 
^r««n;  flowera  greetL  lateral.  A.  hyfot-hon- 
driattu  (prince's  feather),  witli  erect  Ht>wer 
•pikes  and  pnrpli!>h  foliage,  \i  a  native  of 
\ir>nnia.  Tliese  hanly  i»|>ecit-<  ciin  l«;  sown 
in  the  open  border,  while  the  Iws  hardy 
re>iaire  a  gentle  hot-l>e<l,  wlii'iice  thvy  may 
he  potted  otr  singly,  in  rich  N»il.  and  well 
watered.  The  above-named  !i|>i.H'ie»  blossom 
fnim  Jnne  to  October.  Mariv  of  the  sjh?- 
fie*.  having  macilaginous  Ifave-s  are  tised 
«•<  pot  lierbs,  with  lemon  jaico.  A.  tiriilU  in 
ctnuHioDt,  good  for  cataploaniB.  The  8ee<U  of 
A. /rumfntaffit*  and  annrdhinin  are  fiitvn  in 
India.  A.  olitiu(foiiu*  is  diuretif.  .Some  others 
are  variously  cmploye<l  in  Soutli  Atiu'rird. 

iUKAPCiU,  or  VaMfrapm,  u  city  of  the 
Burrnan  empire,  0  m.  N.  £.  of^\va,  near  the 
Kft  Unk  of  the  Irrjiwwldy.  It  wjw  foimdcd 
in  17)43,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  country, 
hut  in  1819  the  sent  of  goveratm'nt  was  trant- 
ferred  again  to  Ava.  In  March,  1810,  the 
whole  city,  then  containing  over  17«,<HM)  in- 
habitants, was  bumod  to  the  ground.  In  1827 
tlie  popalation  was  not  over  8<>,i.mK(.  Many  of 
the  public  buildings  present  a  mivrnillccnt  ii\Hf- 
tarle,,  having  their  roofa  richly  ^It  within  and 
without.  One  of  it«  templen,  n  v^st  eilifii  e 
lulomed  with  eculpturea,  contfiin!<  a  colossi 
bronze  statue  of  Gautama.  A  w  hole  street  wa-» 
fftnneriy  occupied  by  gohlsmitbs.  I  >r.  .\dolf 
Biwtian,  who  visite<i  Amarapnru  in  lNiil-''2, 
de*cril>es  it  an  entirely  decayed,  only  a  .Huburb 
inhabited  by  Chinese  cxhibitin;:  any  activity. 

UiSIA,  Anaslfb,  or  .(aaMyak,  a  city  of  A  •'in  Mi- 
Ditr,  in  the  pa*halic  of  Si  van,  on  the  YcMhil-Iniidk, 
•5"  m.  S.  8.  W.  of  Bamsun  on  llie  Hlack  k-ii; 
|f)p,  aboDt  25,000.  It  is  «ituatt'd  in  a  deep  vul- 
l*T  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks,  iip<»n  one  of 
whicli,  on  the  leli  (tank  of  the  river,  arc  the  ro- 
min<*  of  an  ancient  acro^iolis  nnd  two  Hellenic 
.tiiwers.  Konr  bridges,  one  prohnbly  of  Kotuan 
<iin.»tniction,  cross  the  river  within  the  limits 
"f  the  city.  The  houses  arc  of  stone,  but  meim 
anil  small ;  tiie  bazaars  arc  poor  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  in  niins.  There  is  an  active 
trade  in  raw  silks,  wine,  madder,  grain,  and 
cotton.  The  early  history  of  the  town  \*  un- 
known. It  was  the  tnetrojioli<4  of  I'oniiiH 
under  the  Roman  domination  of  Asia  Minor. 
IStrabo  the  geographer  waa  born  here,  and 
pive*  a  minute  deacription  of  the  place.  The 
Um\«  of  the  kings,  of  which  he  speak.s.  iire 
'till  to  be  seen,  scooped  out  of  tlic  fiu-c  of  the 
rock  upon  which  the  cita<lel  stand.*. 

AXlSLS,  or  kmmin  (Eg.  Ahanuji  or  .ifimm,  the 
now  moon,  or  engendered  by  the  inooni.  iho 
n;irae  of  two  Kgyptian  kings.  I.  The  first  I'lm- 
raoh  of  the  18th  dynastv.  He  reigned  from 
I.V25  to  149(1  B.  C.  '  He 'led  the  insurrection 
again«t  the  Ilyksos  in  Ix)wer  Kgypt.  Id-sieged 
and  cantnre<I  their  great  strongliMld,  .\varis. 
pursued  them  into  ('anaaa,  c.iptureil  there  a 
mmiW  of  town.**,  nnd  tKns  began  tliiit  «fries  of 
Egyptian  wars  in  western  Ahia,  in  which  bis 
•QCCttHors  carried  their  arms  even  beyond  the 


EuplirAtc*.  IL  The  last  ruler  hut  one  of  tlie 
,  Sr.ili  dynasty,  reigni^l  from  5fll»  to  5-2n  li.  C. 
I  He  erected  monuments  in  various  parts  of 
Egypt.  un<l  particularly  mlomed  Soi*.  He  waa 
a  piod  HoviTeign,  and  i.s  nivnticmeil  cjK'eially 
by  IlenxbttiKi  a*  having  hud  friendly  inter- 
course witli  Sdoti,  and  with  the  celebrated  I'oly- 
cratcs  of  Sanios.  He  cncouragi-d  (ireeks  to 
Settle  in  Egypt,  nnd  maintained  go<Kl  relations 
with  C.'yrene  and  other  Hellenic  states.  Under 
his  Hon  I'.sjinnnenitn.s,  who  reigned  only  sis 
uiontliK,  Egyjit  wa.s  c(mi|UortHl  by  Ciitnbyses. 

AJLITI,  u  family  of  (.'reiuona,  celebrated 
for  the  perfection  utt4tine<l  by  many  of  its 
members  in  the  construction  of  violins  and 
instruments  of  that  cIilsm.  I.  Aidrfa^  bom  in 
C'reinonn  between  15(ii»  and  1.j2(»,  died  about 
l'>77.  lie  is  said  to  have  K-rved  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  violin  maker  at  Hrest-iji,  and 
lie  establislied  a  shop  of  his  own  at  Cremona 
while  still  a  young  man.  The  instruments  nse«l 
in  the  chamber  concerts  of  bis  time,  such  for 
instance  a.s  the  hiti-n,  theorbos,  guitars,  and 
mandolins,  were  all  s<ift-t<meil,  and  sweotnesii 
riithiT  than  [>ower  of  t<me  was  sought  in  their 
construction.  Following  this  tjLste,  his  violins 
are  remarkable  for  their  ex<]uisite  softness  of 
tone  and  tlie  beauty  of  their  workitiausbij). 
They  are  of  small  nnd  me^lium  patterns,  the 
arch  elevated  ;  the  wood  of  llu-  bottom  run.s 
with  the  grain,  the  sounding-boards  are  mod- 
erately thick,  nn<l  the  Tarnish  is  of  a  clear 
bniwn.  Very  few  of  his  instruments  now  ex- 
ist. Charles  IX.  pos.sesse<l  a  collection  of  24 
violins,  viols,  and  basses  made  to  his  order  by 
Andrea  Amati.  They  were  very  elaVtorately  or- 
namented, having  the  arms  of  l-Vancennd  vari- 
ous other  devices  painted  in  colon*  on  the  back. 
II.  Mrolo,  a  y<iunger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
known  for  the  excellence  of  bis  violoncellos. 
He  is  believed  to  have  outlived  .\ndrea,  tliougli 
iIh'  e.xact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  un- 
certain. III.  Antmla,  son  of  Andrea,  bom  at 
Cremona  about  I ortii,  dieil  in  liill'*.  He  was  liis 
father's  [lupil,  uiul  surcei-ded  him  in  business. 
For  a  time  he  was  fuvsiwiatisl  with  his  brother 
(icroniriio,  and  the  instruments  bearing  their 
joint  names  are  much  esteemed.  Antonio 
adopteil  the  models  of  his  father,  but  mH<lo  a 
m\ich  greater  number  of  sniall  than  of  large  in- 
struments. His  violins  priHluee  delicate,  sweet, 
and  pure  tones,  but  they  have  little  |Mjwer. 
The  lirst  nnd  s^-eond  strin;:s  are  the  iK'st,  tho 
third  a  little  dull,  and  the  fourth  sliglilly  dry  in 
t*>ne.  His  violins  are  all  of  exipiisile  finish  ; 
tile  arch  is  higli  in  the  centre,  and  the  tir  of 
which  the  soiinding-boiirds are  made  isof  a  lino 
and  delicate  crain.  H.  Gfranlno  idnte  of  t>irtli 
nnd  death  unknovviii,  youngest  ■^>a  of  Andrea, 
was  a  raipil  of  his  father.  His  violins  were 
geiierallj'  of  a  larger  pattern  than  those  of  bis 
fatlior  and  brntber,  and  inferior  to  tbem.  No 
violins  bearing  his  tnurk  subsei|U»'nt  to  IfiJiH 
are  known  to  e.xist.  V.  SltM,  t^m  of  (ieroni- 
mo,  born  Sept.  .i.  15!it».  died  .\ug.  12,  iriS4. 
He  was  the  mi»t  celebrute<l  of  the  family,  and 
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the  greater  part  of  the  instruments  known  as 
Amatis  are  m>m  his  hands.   He  not  onlj  made 

;rri'at  chanpos  in  tlio  models  and  proportions 
adopted  by  his  family,  but  gave  to  his  details 
a  higher  finish  and  to  nts  oaires  a  greater  per- 
fection, wliile  ho  discovered  a  mellower  and 
more  beautit'ul  varnish.  The  relation  of  the 
flweOs  and  the  thicknenes  of  his  hutmments 
is  hotter  planned  than  in  those  of  his  father  OT 
his  uncle.  Theuoe  it  is  that,  while  preserving 
their  distingDiahing  sweetness  of  tone,  thej  at- 
tain more  power  and  brilliancy.  Some  violins 
at  whidh  this  maker  would  seem  to  have  work- 
ed with  nnnsoal  care  are  masterpieoee  of  art 
One  of  two  dated  \C)HH  was  at  Milan  in  the  col- 
lection of  Count  Cozio  de  Salabue.  In  perfec- 
tion of  finish,  purity  and  mellowness  or  tone, 
this  instrument  was  considered  a  marvel.  Tlie 

great  violinist  Alard  also  possessed  one  of  the 
nest  instruments  that  ever  came  from  the 
hand  of  this  great  maker.  The  weakest  pomt 
in  his  violins  is  the  second  strin<r,  which,  owinij, 
it  is  believed,  to  the  too  sudden  decre-iuse  in  the 
thiclmess  of  the  belly  toward  the  sides,  is  thin, 
the  notes  Si  and  Do  being  particularly  liiible  to 
this  objection.  As  is  the  case  with  the  iiistra- 
mentsof  all  the  othi  r  makers  of  this  family,  the 
tones  of  those  made  by  Nicoh')  are  slender,  but 
in  an  especial  degree  sweet,  round,  and  silvery. 

AMlTlTLASf,  a  town  of  Guatemala,  Central 
America,  about  18  m.  S.  of  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala, in  lat.  W  30'  N.,  Ion.  90°  17'  W. ;  poi). 
about  16,000.  It  lies  in  a  ydeanic  region,  near 
and  somewhat  below  a  mountain  lake  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  a  i)rinci])iil  seat  of  tlie  coclw 
ineal  cultivation.  Tne  houses  are  of  one  story 
and  of  mud,  roufrhly  moulded.  Hot  si)ring8 
abound  in  the  neighborhood.  The  waters  of 
the  lake  have  a  high  temperatnre,  and  are  sop- 
posed  to  possess  medicinal  qualities. 

AHATIJS  LCSITANUS  (that  is,  tlie  rortoguese), 
whose  proper  name  was  Joao  Rodsioubz  nv 
OacXBl  Braxpo,  a  Jewish  jdiysician,  bom  in 
Portngal  in  1511,  alter  the  expulsion  of  all  un- 
converted  Jews  from  the  eonntry,  died  in  1668. 
He  was  ostensibly  ])roUL'ht  up  as  a  Cliristian, 
studied  at  Salamanca,  travelled  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy,  and  disseeted  12  hnrnan 
corpses  in  Ferrara,  which  was  a  great  feat  for 
a  time  when  reli^ous  and  popular  prejudices 
ran  so  strong  agamst  the  ttractical  prosecution 
of  anatomical  science.  Having  settled  in  An- 
cona,  he  was  persecuted  as  a  Jew,  and  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  after  the  accession  of  Paul  IV. 
in  1555.  He  fled  from  city  to  city  to  save  him- 
self from  the  inquisition.  At  last  he  obtained 
safe  refuge  at  Salonica  in  Macedonia,  where  he 
pa&icd  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

AMAFROSIS  (Gr.,  from  auavp6^,  dark),  par- 
tial or  complete  loss  of  sight,  dependent  on  a 
change  in  the  nerve  structure  of  the  eje.  The 
term  was  formerly  used  to  denote  any  loss  of 
sight  the  cause  of  which  could  not  bo  appreci- 
ated by  the  naked  eye ;  but  the  inveiMion  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  has  been  the  means  of  re- 
stricting it  to  those  oases  in  which  the  optic 


nerve  or  its  expansion,  the  retina,  has  ander- 
gone  atrophy,  or  its  component  parts  are  to 

pressed  n[)on  that  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  Derfunuiug  their  functions.  The  tissue  which 
holds  together  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve 
beiufr  in  close  connection  with  that  covering 
the  bono  in  its  vicinity,  and  with  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brafai,  an  inflanmiation  of  thets 
latter  inny  by  extension  induce  the  disease.  A 
hsnnorrhage  (aiK)plcxy),  or  a  tumor  near  or  in 
the  nerve,  may  by  pressnre  eaose  this  ooimU- 
tion ;  or  even  a  plugging  of  the  artery  which 
should  supply  the  nerve  with  blood ;  orj  finailj, 
oertun  diseasee  of  the  hnSn  or  npint^  eord,  or 
of  the  nerve  itself  The  disea-se  is  usually  j)rt>- 
greaaive.  If  the  cause  be  mechanical  frum 
pressure,  of  recent  origin,  and  removable  by 
treatment  befqfc  change  in  the  nerve  structnro 
has  proceeded  too  far,  the  vision  may  be  re- 
stored or  its  further  loss  prevented.  Such 
cases  are  exceptional. 

AHirRY,  or  AmItIc,  the  name  of  two  kings  of 
Jerusalem-  I.  Count  of  Joppa,  bora  in  113o,  died 
July  11,  1173.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Jem- 
salem  in  1102,  on  the  death  of  his  ItrotlierBalil- 
win  111.    lie  was  a  vain,  ambitious,  and  im 

{>rudent  {irince,  and  passed  tlie  eight  yeare  oi 
lis  reign  in  making  war  on  the  natural  ally  of 
the  Franks,  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  his  only 
sure  support  against  the  inroads  of  the  Sel* 
juk  Turks.  Having  invaded  Egyi>t  with  st»Tne 
success,  he  was  soon  forced  to  the  defensive 
by  Saladin.  who  continued  hia  oonqnests  nndar 
Baldwin  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Araaunr. 
:  11.  Uf  Lusiguau,  king  of  Cypruts  was  called  to 
the  tottering  throne  of  Jenisalem  when  near  its 
downfall.  His  nominal  reign  there  lasted  from 
1194  to  1205.  He  called  upon  the  w^tem  na- 
tions to  rid  him  against  the  Saraoens,  but  the 
crusaders  preferred  stopjnngat  Constjintinople, 
and  partitioning  the  iiyzantine  empire^  to  the 
more  dangerous  servioe  against  the  Moslems. 

iHe  left  Cyprus  to  hi.s  son  Hugo  de  T,usi;.'Tian. 
AMAURY  OF  CHARmBi.    bee  Auiajuc  or 

AMiXimi,  or  Amiknki,  a  se.iport  town  of 
Greece,  capital  of  the  nomarchr  of  Lencaa,  st 
the  K.  E.  extremity  of  SanU  Manra,  loniaa 

Islands,  separated  bv  a  narrow  channel  froo 
Acamania;  hit.  38"  60'  16"  K..  Ion.  20  43'  E.; 
pop.  abont  6,600.  From  the  liability  to  eertb- 
quakess  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  of 
one  story.  It  is  rendered  unhealUiy  in  torn- 
mcr  by  numerons  salt  marshes.  The  harbor 
has  an  cxtensive  mole,  but  is  only  available  for 
small  craft.  The  town  is  defended  on  the  S. 
by  the  strong  castle  of  Santa  Maura.  It  is  A* 
see  of  a  (ireek  archbishop. 
AMAZIlH,kingof  Jadahd38^9&  a  S<« 

IIIkbrrwr 
AMAZON,  or  AisWI  (Port.  Iil'>  (ht»  Am- 
snnaM),  tlie  hirirest  rtvcr  on  the  globe,  flowiB| 
easterly  from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  MM 
I  dr^iung  abont  a  thinl  of  South  America,  cr 
'  an  area  variously  estimated  from  l.AOO.CtO*'  to 
i  2,600,000  &<i.  m.    The  Apurimac,  an  afflueot 
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C/f  the  roajali,  ig  by  some  considered  as  ita 
fooiee;  bat  it  properly  rises  in  Lake  Laorico- 
cht  BUT  tile  nun  68  of  Oerro  Pamo.  The  head 

wtt/m,  ondcr  the  name  of  Tongaragua  or 
rmr  MarafloD,  flow  northerly  500  m.  in  a 
fenesof  raptds  between  the  PernviaD  Oordille- 

ras.  and  on  reaching  tlie  boundary  of  Ecuador 
ma  £.N.£.,  maintaining  this  coarse  to  their 
exit  under  the  eqnator.  Bat  the  AnuuoD  to  a 
Tsst  river  srsteni,  rather  than  one  river.  More 
titan  350  branches  and  l&^er  tributaries  unite 
m  the  grand  tnink  of  this  ^nt  stream.  From 
lit  3°  X.  to  19°  S.,  a  distance,  measured  by 
ihe  windings  of  the  mountain  chain,  of  2,000 
BL,  there  is  not  a  stream  that  descends  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  that  does  not  con- 
tribute it«  waters  to  swell  this  mi^'hty  flood. 
Besides  the  1  un^airagiui,  wo  tiuil  on  the  S.  side 
the  HmDaga,  rising  within  a  teiw  milee  of  its 
source,  and  having  nearly  the  same  course  and 
It^h;  it  is  navigable  by  steamers  to  Yurima- 

and  by  canoes  to  Ttngo  Maria.  About 
2'>J  m.  b<^low  its  montli  enters  the  nuifniifioent 
IcavalL  This  tributary  rises  near  Cuzco,  and 
hi  a  length  of  about  1,200  m.,  with  an  average 
width  for  2."o  m.  aliove  its  mouth  of  half  a 
mild,  and  a  current  of  3  m.  an  hour.  A  small 
steamer  has  ascended  778  m.  ftom  Nauta. 
Several  large  but  little  known  streams  succeed, 
^  Uie  Javarif  Jutahi,  Tetl'e,  and  Purds,  the  last 
•  f  which  has  been  ascended  1,800  m.  But  the 
lurgest  contributor  to  the  Amazon  is  the  Ma- 
deira. At  its  junction  it  is  2  m.  wide  and  6G 
feet  deep.  Its  extreme  length  to  probably 
2,000  m..  and  it  is  naviprnblc  4S0  ni.  Of  its 
aflnoits,  the  Beni  rises  near  Lake  Titicaca, 
■>d  tiie  Vamari  to  separated  only  15  m.  from 
''  o  ionrcc  of  the  Pilcomayo,  the  largest  atHu- 
eot  of  the  Paraguay.  The  Tap^jos^  1,000  m. 
kof,  rises  withm  90  of  the  head  waters 
*~'f  the  Paraguay,  and  is  navigable  100  in.  above 
>«atarem.  £ast  of  the  Tap^os  are  the  Xinir6 
&Dd  ToesBtins,  navigable  abont  160  m.,  the 
liitt  r  of  which,  however,  is  an  affluent  of 

Panii,  and  not  of  the  Amazon  proper. 
Fmn  tiie  north,  the  great  river  reoetves  the 
N't-CT.'.  1,200  m.  long.  This  tributary  is  of 
Commercial  importance,  not  only  because  of 
the  rich  region  through  which  it  flows,  but 
fiiso  because  it  is  connected  with  the  Orinoco 
i>J  the  natural  canal  Cassiquiare.  Nearly  par- 
«W  to  the  Negro  are  the  Japnrd  and  Putu- 
mayo,  each  1,000  m.  long;  and  flurther  W. 
tov  tlie  Napo  and  Pasta?ii,  rising  in  the 
V'litonian  Andes,  the  former  navigable  500  m., 
'h-  other  a  torrent  The  total  length  of  the 
Amazon  from  its  source  to  Para,  following  the 
enrvea,  is  2,750  m.  If  we  consider  the  UcayaU 
M  the  head,  it  will  measure  8,000.  lient  Hem- 
don  estimated  its  length  from  the  source  of  the 
Huallapi  at  3,944  m.  Though  not  the  longest, 
tlie  Amazon  is  the  UHMt  ▼^luuinous  river  on 
the  globi'.  The  water  passing  Ohidos  every 
•ecflnd  amounta  to  6UO,000  cubic  feet,  and  its 
fr<iflhauiig  infinence  is  perceptible  600  m.  from 
^ooist.  Some  idea  of  its  magnitude  may  be 


gained  from  the  fact  that  900  m.  from  its  month 
it  reoeives  a  tributary  2,000  m.  long.  The  usual 
enrroit  to  8  m.  an  boor.  The  depth  varies 

from  42  feet  in  the  upper  part  t^)  312  at  its 
mouth;  at  Tabatinga,  where  it  crosses  the 
Brazilton  frontier,  it  to  66  feet  It  to  deep  at 

the  very  edge,  not  having  thos^^'  sloping  shores 
which  characterize  most  streams.  At  liauta, 
2,300  m.  from  tihe  sea,  M  is  |  m.  wide;  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Madeira  it  is  3  ni. ;  below  San- 
tarem  it  is  10  m. ;  and  if  we  include  the  Pard, 
its  month  to  180  m.  wide.  The  Par&  river, 
however,  is  distinct,  and  is  joined  to  the  Ama- 
zon by  very  narrow  channels. — Like  other 
tropical  rivers,  the  Amazon  to  sabjeot  to  pe- 
ri oaical  inundations.  The  banks,  nniaUv  hi^ 
are  overflowed,  and  vast  tracts  are  flooded. 
The  rise  above  the  lowest  level  is  between  7 
and  8  fathoms.  At  £ga  the  rise  begins  about 
the  close  of  February.  The  tide  of  the  ocean 
is  perceptible  atObidos,  450  ni.  up.  The  bore, 
or  pororecOf  as  it  to  termed  by  the  natives,  to  n 
[ihenomenon  worthy  of  remark.  It  was  well 
des<  ribed  by  La  Condamine,  more  than  100 
years  ago,  in  these  terms :  "During  three  days 
before  the  new  and  full  mixms,  the  perio<l  of 
the  highest  tides,  the  sea,  instead  of  occupying 
six  hours  to  reacio  its  flood,  sweUs  to  its  highest 
limit  in  one  or  two  minutes.  Tlie  noise  of  this 
terrible  tiood  is  heard  live  or  six  miles,  and 
increases  as  it  approaehee.  Presently  yon  see 
a  liquid  promontory,  12  or  15  feet  high,  fol- 
lowed by  another,  and  another,  and  sometimes 
by  a  Ibnrth.  These  watery  moontains  sporead 
across  the  whole  channel,  and  advance  with  a 
I>rodigiou8  rapidity,  rending  and  crushing  every- 
thing in  thelrway.  Immense  trees  are  Instant- 
ly u[)rootod  by  it,  and  sometimes  whole  tracts 
of  land  are  swept  away."  It  is  difficult  for  ves- 
seb  to  withstand  saeh  a  tide,  and  henee  those 
accustomed  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  avail 
themselves  of  uperMy  or  resting  places,  where 
their  vessels  may  be  sheltered  from  its  vio- 
lence. Another  characteristic  feature  is  the 
system  of  back  channels  joining  the  tributaries^ 
and  the  igarnph  or  canoe  paths  through  the 
forest.  One  may  go  from  Santarem  1,000  m. 
up  the  Amazon  without  ever  entering  it.  The 
water  of  the  upper  Amazon  and  of  tlie  Pasta- 
fa,  Huallaga,  Tajii^oe,  Xingu,  and  Toeantina 
is  blue  or  olive-green;  tbat  of  the  lower  Ama- 
zon and  of  the  Madeira,  I'uriis,  Jutahi,  Javari, 
Ucayali,  Napo,  PutomUQTO,  and  Jaimni  is  yel- 
lowish ;  of  the  Negro  and  TetT('',  black.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  will  average  abont 
80°.  The  river  is  full  of  islands  and  sand  bars, 
and  the  axis  of  the  channel  is  con-^tantly 
chanL'ing.  A  vast  amount  of  sediiaent  is  carried 
into  the  sea,  l>ut  there  is  no  delta  proper,  tlie 
Man\)6  and  other  islands  in  the  great  estuary 
having  a  rotrky  base. — The  immense  valley  of 
the  Amazon  is  walled  in  by  the  Andes  and  the 
highlands  of  Guiana  and  Matto  (Jrosso.  No 
other  region  of  equal  area  has  such  a  remark- 
ably uniform  character,  and  its  geological 
formation  to  of  deep  interest  Soaroely  any- 
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thing  Ib  yklfale  Imt  yariegated  ckjs  and  a  red- 
dish sandBtone.  Prof.  Agaasiz  has  oonaidered 
it  a  cretaceous  basin  filled  with  glacial  drift ; 
but  Prof.  OrtoD  in  1867  discovered  a  highly 
fossiliferona  deposit  in  the  clay  formation,  con- 
taining extinct  shells,  showing  it  to  be  of  plio- 
cene or  miocene  date.  The  rej^on  traversed 
by  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents  is  covered  with 
vast  forests,  and  possesses  a  soil  of  cxtrnor- 
dinary  fertility.  "If,"  says  Humboldt,  "the 
name  of  primeval  forest  can  be  given  to  uny 
forest  on  thi^  fare  of  the  earth,  none  perhaps 
CAn  so  strictly  claim  it  as  those  that  fill  the 
connected  bii.sin  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Amazon."  "  From  the  gnmy  steppes  of  Ven- 
ezuela to  the  treeless  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,"  says  a  later  traveller  just  referred 
to^  **«lpilids  a  sea  of  verdure,  in  which  we 
ma,^  draw  a  circle  of  1,100  m.  in  diameter 
whtoh  shall  include  an  evergreen,  unbroken 
forest.  There  is  a  most  bewildering  diver- 
sity of  prand  and  beautiful  trees — ^a  wild,  un- 
eonquered  race  of  vegetable  giants,  dn^)ed, 
festooned,  corded,  matted,  and  ribb<med  with 
climbing  and  croepinff  plants,  wotxly  and  suc- 
culent, in  endless  variety.  The  exuberance 
of  nature  displayed  in  these  ndlHmi  sqnare 
acres  of  timgled,  impenetrable  forest  offers  a 
bar  to  civilization  nearly  as  great  as  its  sterility 
in  the  Afrlean  deserts.**  Palms,  leguminous 
trees,  and  giant  grasses  are  the  [iredominant 
forms.  The  most  valuable  for  coouuerce  are 
the  caontchone  tree  and  Bradl-nnt  tree,  and 
more  than  loO  varieties  of  beautiful  woods 
eminent  for  their  hardness,  tints,  and  texture. 
— ^Animal  life  is  not  so  oonapienons  In  the  i^MPeat 
as  in  the  river.  Tlie  latter  is  crowded  with 
strange  fishes  (of  which  the  largest  is  the  pira- 
nmt,  6  ft.  long),  alligators,  tnrtles,  anacondas, 
porpoises,  and  manatees.  Mammals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  are  scattered  through  the  forest  in 
great  variety,  but  few  appear  in  any  one  place. 
The  common  forms  are  monkeys,  jagoara,  tapirs, 
cafiybaras,  peccaries,  alotlis,  deer,  armaduloe, 
toucans,  and  macaws.  The  shores  are  likewise 
thinly  inhabited ;  the  most  inqiortant  tribes  are 
the  Mundurucus,  Tucnnas,  and  Yagnns.  The 
largest  t<nvn8  are  Para,  Saniarem,  Manaos,  uud 
Iquito!4.— The  Amaion  presents  an  nnparalleled 
extent  uf  water  communication.  It  start;*  with- 
in 70  m.  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  it.s  trihutaries 
tonehea  Guiana  and  Paraguay.  The  Amazon 
was  opened  to  the  world  in  1867,  and  regular 
lines  of  steamers  ascend  to  Yuriuiaguii^  on  the 
HnaUaga.  The  most  important  exports  are  rub- 
ber, cacao,  nuts,  copaiba,  cntton,  hides,  pia^aba 
Qialm  fibre),  sarsa|)urill!i,  farinji,  tonka  beans, 
annotto,  and  tobacco.  The  Amazon  navigation 
company  (Brazilian),  established  in  18o4,  had 
in  1872  a  canital  of  .*2.2oo.ooo,  and  9  steam- 
ers, ff  of  whicn  ply  exi  lii>ively  in  the  Amazon 
waters:  2  between  Para  and  I.oreto  in  Pern, 
distance  2,1  OU  m. ;  1  on  the  Peruvian  branch 
of  the  river,  288  m. ;  1  from  Par&  to  Obidos, 
400  m. ;  1  frotii  Smitarem  to  Faro;  total  dis- 
tance, round  trips,  lu,4Ul  m.  Total  receipts  in 


1869  for  passengers  and  freight,  ^207.4o2  08. 
Imports,  $402,580  40;  exports,  ^364,014  1». 

I  — I  afiez  Pinzon  discovered  the  month  of  ths 

t  Amazon  in  1600 ;  but  the  river  was  first  naviea- 
ted  by  Orellana,  Pizarro's  officer,  wijo  in  1541 
descended  firom  the  Napo  to  the  Atlantic.  In 
1637  Texeira  ascended  by  the  Napo  to  Quito, 
and  Father  Aeufiji,  who  accompanied  him, 
publishetl  the  lirst   description.    The  iitm« 

;  Amazon  is  derived  either  from  tlie  Indian  word 
anioMona^  boat-destroyer,  or  from  (Jrellaoa's 
story  of  his  fight  with  a  nation  of  female  war* 
riors;  which  fable  probably  grew  out  of  th  - 
fact  that  the  men  j)art  the  hair  in  the  luidiilc 
and  wear  long  tunics.  The  old  names  of  the 
river,  Orelliina  and  ParanA-tinga,  an-  <tl'>(tk-tt.  ^ 
Alto  Amazonas,  or  Upper  Amazon,  is  applied 
to  all  above  the  Negro.  To  the  middle  An^ 
zon,  between  Tabatinga  and  Manaos,  tlic  name 
Solimoens  is  sometimes  given.  The  part  sbore 
Tabatinga,  or  the  Pemvian  portion,  is  edM 
Maraflon,  whicli  includes  the  Tunguragua. 

iMAZONAS.  I.  The  northernmost  province 
of  Brazil,  Iniunded  N.  by  Guiana  and  Vew- 
zuela,  N.W.  by  ('(tloniMa,  W.  by  Eeuador  an'l 
Peru,  S.  hy  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  the  Brazilian 
proThioe  of  tfatto  Orosso,  and  £.  by  the  prof> 
mce  of  Parii.  Ita  limits  have  nt)t  bo«-n  pre- 
cisely defined:  pop.  about  80,000.  The  eor- 
ihoe  is  oovered  by  virgin  fbroeta,  and  bat  Bide 
known.  In  this  jirovince,  at  and  near  tlie 
town  of  Manaos,  the  river  svstem  of  South 

I  America  vnitea.  The  principal  streams  are  tbs 
Amazon  (which  above  Afanaos  is  called  the 
Solimoens),  N^ro,  Putomayo,  and  Madeira.  IL 
A  N.  depi^bnentof  Pern,  bomided  N.  by  Ecosr 
dor;  area,  about  s  j.  m. ;  pop.  44.0X'. 

besides  about  60,000  Indians  of  nomadic  tribes. 
It  is  traversed  bj  the  Andea.  The  soil,  wUck 
is  watered  by  the  Haranon  and  several  of  iti 
affluents,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produce^ 
wheat,  com,  rice,  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  v^ 
tables,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  cacao,  cofi'ee,  cot*  i 
ton,  indigo,  quinine,  and  sarsaparilla  in  abnn- 
dance.  Its  virgin  forests  are  rich  in  mah(>>r- 
any,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  timber.  The 
chief  indnsti'ivs  are  the  mnnnfactnre  of  sugir, 

'  rum,  cotton-i.  and  \\  ouUeus,  and  the  oalting  of 

j  fish.    Capital,  Cluu  hapoyas. 

i     AMAZONIA,  a  title  given  by  the  geographers 

j  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  an  unexplortJ 
tract  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Amszoo 

j  basin,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  tribe  < ' 

j  warlike  women,  who  governed  themsclve%  aiiu 

!  would  tolerate  no  males  in  their  communitj. 
AMAZONS  (Cr.  n  privative  and  /ioC<Jc.  breji?li. 

I  a  race  of  warlike  women,  whose  original  k*i 
is  said  to  have  Iwen  in  the  country  adjotniag 
the  Caucasus.    They  were  believed  to  be 

I  erned  by  a  queen,  and  to  propagate  the  spe* 

I  cies  bj  ec^aViting  oaee  every  year  with  the 
CJargareans,  a  nation  of  men  whose  territorr 
was  separated  from  that  of  the  Amazons  hy  a 

I  chain  of  monntuns.  Their  male  ehiMreo  were 
either  sent  to  tlie  Gargareans  or  put  to  death. 

,  Their  femuie  children  were  deprived  of  tite 
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rijriit  broflst,  and  trained  by  their  Amazon 
tiMthera  to  war,  hnntin;;,  ridini;,  and  a^cul- 
ture.  The  favi»rit«  doitii-s  of  the  AmaionM  wore 
Miirs  and  the  Taurian  Diana.  Tlie  Amazons 
wero  fabled  to  have  ma<l«  extensive  cnni)uet(t« 
in  the  early  ajres  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
«nil  to  have  fonnde<l  i«everal  cities*  in  A.-iift 
)litKir  and  the  itJanda  adjoining  it,  such  as 
Ephe^na,  Smrma,  Cyme,  and  Paphox.  It  is  a 
q««<ion  witii  ancient  writers  wlicthor  these 
t-itraordinary  women  ever  enstcd. 

iniSSiDOft,  or  GnkMMdor,  a  term  penoral- 
Ir  applied  to  the  hi^jhest  claaa  of  diplomatic 
r«^re«entative8  in  foreijm  countriea.  In  an 
oltiml  sense  it  deagnatea  only  thotte  who  are 
Breredited  by  one  potentate  to  another,  and 
who  represent  the  ttovercign  hiniM^lf,  while 
tninbiters  plenipotentiary  and  envoys  extraor- 
dinary, althoii)(h  accre<lite<l  to  tlio  crown,  rep- 
rtr«eQt  only  the  state,  and  not  the  pen>on  of  its 
chief.  The  queen  of  En^^land.  for  in-Htance, 
fiends  ambaatuidora  to  tlio  most  intluential  bov- 
*r«;i|ni.s  bat  only  a  minister  plenijKttentiary  to 
the  Tnited  States.  The  American  minister 
pUmpotentiary  and  envoy  eslrnonlinary  (the 
title  ainhtusMador  l>einK  not  utien  usetl,  altlioiif^h 
it  \a  mentioned  in  the  act  of  congress  of  1856 
rehkting  to  the  diplomatic  service)  \a  con.ie- 
'jneDtly  outranked  at  European  courts  by  the 
ambasaodora  of  the  pettiest  sovereign  princes. 
The  legates  and  nuncio«  of  the  po[K»  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  social  and  diplomatic  pri\i- 
leires  a*  aniba!««Mlor.'«.  An  ambaiwAdor  may  at 
all  times  demand  a  personal  intervHew  with 
the  sovereign  as  a  matter  of  right,  while  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  can  only  claim  an 
auilieoce  as  a  favor.  Ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary are  thctse  sent  on  BrH>cial  miiMions,  and 
occupy  a  «till  more  esalteti  position  than  those 
railed  ordinary,  who  |K'nnan4'ntly  reside  at  a 
niort.  Ambassadors  in  the  principal  non-Chris- 
tian Countries  ei\joy  extru-territoriHl  rights, 
based  upon  the  fiction  that  they  c^rry  along 
»iih  them  the  whole  territory  of  their  sover- 
«ign,  so  that  the  country  represented  is  deemed 
t')  he  present  in  China,  Japan,  Turkey,  &c.,  as 
well  at  iti<  ftovcreign  himself,  in  the  |>er!t4>n  of 
tilt'  ambassador.  The  extra-territorial  rights  of 
ambanNadom  and  other  official  representatives 
of  Cbriatian  powers  in  the  East  are  guaran- 
teed by  treatien,  anil  are  pre<lic«tetl  upon  their 
Jiirindiction  over  more  or  less  extensive  com- 
munities of  their  countrymen  and  over  other 
pentons  ander  their  protection. 

IMCS,  a  hard,  light,  nearly  transparent  res- 
inous sub«tiince,  found  in  loone  nieces  in  allu- 
vial deposita,  or  scattered!  along  the  coast  after 
ftevore  storms.  It  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
(irceks  and  Romans  with  superstition,  and 
in  mythology  was  spoken  of  as  the  tear  drops 
riied  by  the  sisters  of  l'ha»"th()n,  and  petritiod  a» 
thvy  fell  into  the  sea.  The  electrical  phenom- 
ena first  exhibited  by  this  substance  (which 
the  Greeks  called  ^/.txroov)  ad<Ied  to  its  mys- 
tery. It  was  even  believed  by  some  of  the 
philosophers  to  be  possessed  of  a  soul.  The 


i  Arabs,  noticing  the  same  phenomena,  gave  it 
I  the  name  in  their  language  of  larafir,  catch- 
chalf.  Tlie  Romans  callLMj  it  tuffinum,  and 
the  ancient  (iermuns  gl'uitnm.  The  ancient 
trade  in  amU'r  in  dcscrilitHl  in  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis'*  "Historical  Survey  of  the 
Astronomy  of  the  Amientii"  (I/>iiilon.  1862). 
Amber  is  now  generally  understou^l  to  be  a 
fo!U)ilized  vegetable  gum.  The  trees  from  which 
it  exuded  stood  in  forests  of  post  epochs,  and 
are  now  found  forming  strata  of  bitimiinous 
woo«l  iKineath  IkkIh  of  sand  and  clay.  The 
wood  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the 
amber;  and  this  is  also  met  with  depending 
from  the  trunks  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  and 
again  in  rounded  piecL^s  mixed  with  pyritvsand 
Coarse  sand  nnder  the  layer  of  trees.  Such  a 
bed  is  worked  as  a  mine  for  the  amber  near 
the  coast  of  Prussia.  The  fotwil  stratum  is  from 
40  to  50  feet  thick,  and  is  followed  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet  lielow  the  surfm-e.  In  other 
countries  it  is  found  in  be<ls  of  brown  coal  and 
of  lignite;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  pieces 
of  it  picked  up  on  the  seashores  have  been 
washed  out  from  the  extension  of  the!««  refKisi- 
tftries  iHrncath  the  waters  of  the  sea. — On  the 
Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  Konig»- 
berg  and  Memel,  aml>er  is  more  abundant  than 
in  any  other  known  locality.  From  this  source 
the  gre«t  demand  for  this  materi4d  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan countries  (s  principally  supplied. 
The  trade  was  tintt  appropriateil  by  the  grand 
masters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  of^en  paid 
by  it  the  whole  expense  of  their  court.  After 
it  liecame  a  royal  monopoly  it  was  guanle<l  by 
most  stringent  laws;  "strand  rider»"  patrolled 
the  coast,  and  a  peasant  concealing  or  attempt- 
'  ing  to  sell  a  piece  of  amiKT  he  hud  found  wa.<i 
hanged  on  one  of  a  range  of  gallows  kept 
standing  in  terrorrm.  Since  the  lieginning  of 
the  present  century  the  government  monopoly 
ha-H  been  farmed  out  to  private  contrai'tors. 
Prosecution  for  theft  may  still  be  instituted 
against  persons  who  retain  pieces  of  amber 
tliey  have  picked  u\\  and  any  one  pas!<ing  cer- 
tain limita  of  the  beach  may  l>e  puni'<hed  as  a 
tresi»uwv,'r.  The  lunber  Is  wa8he<l  ashor«  in 
considerable  quantities  near  the  village  of  Star- 
men.  Not  only  is  it  found  in  tlie  sands  on  the 
shore,  but  also  in  the  interior  at  a  greater  or 
less  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
At  presi-nt  the  chief  atnlK^r  diggings  in  tlie 
nortn  of  Prussia  are  on  the  N.  and  W.  coasts 
of  Samland,  N.  E.  of  Konigsberg.  These  ore 
worked  by  an  open  excavation  into  the  moun- 
tain near  its  baae,  in  which  the  amber-bearing 
bod  is  laid  bare,  sometimes  presenting  a  thick- 
ness of  feet.  Exhausted  in  one  place,  b 
new  excavation  ex|>osva  it  in  anothor.  The 
tishing  and  picking  of  ambi'r  from  the  »ea  fur- 
nishes i'lnployment  to  great  numbers  nf  people. 
This  is  generally  undertaken  after  a  storm,  wlien 
the  swell  of  Uie  wnvtw  Is  moderate.  The  work- 
men wade  into  the  sea,  and  catch  in  nets  the 
seaweed  which  is  borne  in  by  tlic  wavwv.  This 
is  spread  on  the  shore,  where  the  women  and 
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ohfldren  odHeet  from  H  pi 

0U8  sizes,  which  is  dehvered  by  them  to  the 
superintendent.  This  mode  of  procuring  amber 
is  slways  less  labotioas  and  often  more  prodno- 
tive  tbim  digging.  In  winter,  when  the  sea 
bj  the  shore  is  covered  with  ice,  the  ioe  orost 
is  broken  throagh  and  the  seaweed  and  aml>er 
are  picked  up  tlirough  the  opening.  Tlie  fishers 
frequently  ao  out  in  small  boats  when  the  sup- 
ply near  toe  diore  iUls,  and  in  this  war  a 
latga  anailtitj  of  amber  i.s  found,  though  it  is 
lesa  YUnaUe  than  that  gained  bjr  digging.  Bag 
neta  are  used  in  fishing  for  amber,  and  long 
apears  in  drawing  hirge  pieces  out  of  the  surt. 
llie  production  in  18Gy  by  digging,  fishing, 
and  spearing  on  tlie  coast  of  Samland  was  700 
quintals.  The  dredging  machines  at  Schwarz- 
ort  on  tlio  Cur  Flats  obtained  795,  and  the 
diving  at  Brtlsterort,  between  the  Cur  and  the 
Freeh  FUts,  215;  making  a  total  of  1,710 
quintals,  value<l  at  700,000  thalers.  The  diving 
apparatus  used  \va.s  placed  in  the  Paris  exhibi- 
tion of  1867  by  Capt.  Kouquayrol  Venayrouse, 
its  inventor, — Amber  i.s  used  almost  wholly  for 
■mall  unianitnts,  its  necklaces,  and  e.specially 
ibr  the  mouthpieces  of  pipes.  A  varnish  is 
also  prepared  from  it,  as  well  as  an  oil  used  in 
medicine,  and  succinic  acid,  a  useful  reagent 
in  ohemical  investigations,  so  called  from  »ue- 
cinitm,  the  Latin  wor<^  for  amber.  The  largest 

{)iece  uf  amber  known  is  one  weighing  ISI^lbs., 
n  the  mineralogical  mnaeom  at  Benin.  The 
value  of  the  specimen.s  is  not  at  nil  proportion- 
ate to  their  sizes.  A  piece  of  a  pound  weight 
might  sell  for  $50,  while  one  of  ISIba.  weight 
would  readily  bring  $5,000. — .\mber  is  of 
a  yellow  brownish  or  whitish  brown  color, 
tnmsparent  or  trandnoent,  and  resembles 
rosin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -08.  It  is  nearly 
as  hard  as  calcareous  spar,  and  is  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish.  When  robbed  it  iMOomee  neg- 
ativelr  electrical.  Heated  to  44^^  F.,  it  melta, 
and  then  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  yellow 
flamef  and  erolTing  mnoh  black  amolm  and  an 
agreeable  odor.  The  analyses  tiiat  have  been 
made  of  it  ^ya  proportions  of  carbon  varying 
fhjm  70to80  per  cent.,  hydrogen  (hwn  7  to  11, 
and  oxygon  from  7  to  8.  Its  principal  ingre- 
dient is  a  resin  insoluble  in  alcohol,  which 
fi>rm8  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  With 
this  is  found  a  resin  soluble  with  ditticulty  in 
alcohol,  and  a  trace  of  an  odorous  volatile  oil. 
^e  products  of  its  distillation  are  inflammable 
gaaee,  water  holding  succinic  and  acetic  acids 
and  empyreumatic  oil  in  solution  (the  spirits  of 
amber  of  old  pharmacy),  sublimed  succinic  acid 
(salt  of  amber),  and  an  empyreumatio  oil  (oil  of 
amber).  The  residue  is  12  to  13  per  cent,  of 
charcoal. — Pieces  of  amber  are  often  met  with 
aontaining  the  remains  of  insects  that  have 
become  entangle*!  in  the  substance  when  it 
was  of  thinner  consistency.  Their  lt  g>  and 
wings  are  sometimes  seen  detached  from  the 
bodies,  as  if  the  insects  had  struggled  hard  to 
disengage  themselves  irum  the  sticky  mass. 
Thaaa  inaaota  roaemble  mora  thoae  of  tn^iioal 


climates  than  snch  aa  are  now  known  in  flie 

regions  where  aml>er  is  found.    According  to 
Tasche  (1860),  there  have  been  found  in  amber 
6  speelea  of  eraataeea,  88  of  myriapoda,  and  906 
of  arachnida ;  of  insects,  24  species  of  aptera, 
60  of  hemiptera,  8  of  orliioptera,  87  of  nearofh 
tera,  and,  according  to  Loew  (1864),  SSOof  dl^ 
tera,  the  latter  cbietly  of  the  jiroboscidean  divi- 
sion. Leavea  of  fern  plants,  and  oocasioDsllj 
some  mineral  snbetancea,  aca  alao  met  wttti  ia 
amber.  Loew  believes  the  amtwr  fauna  to  bea 
fragment  of  a  laiger  £sana|  and  ohiellj  found  in 
sluggish  waters  «m  nonda  and  in  rottmg  wood. 
— It  is  not  known  wnen  the  property  possessed 
by  amber  of  attracting  light  substances  wbeo 
rubbed  was  first  noticed.    It  is  spoken  of  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  Tlieophrastus,  and  Ptinj. 
Electricity  is  excited  to  such  a  degree  in 
the  processes  of  working  amber  into  the  form? 
in  which  it  is  sold,  that  tin  workmen  are 
affected  with  nervous  tremor??,  and  are  oblig*^ 
to  change  frequently  tlie  pieces  ihcy  handle, 
that  the  excited  electricity  may  he  dispersed. 
— Amber  has  recently  been  discover*-'!  in  v,<j- 
rions  parts  of  Courland.    It  is  also  found  in 
several  other  parts  of  Europe,  Ada,  and  in 
E.  Africa.    False  amber  is  sent  from  India 
to  China,  and  is  sold  for  nearly  the  saint 
price  as  the  genuine  article.    Amber  is  fbond 
at  various  places  in  the  United  States,  oc- 
curring in  the  greensand  formation  and  in 
the  clays  which  succeed  it,  associated  with 
lignite.    Tlie  principal  localities  are  at  Ambov. 
N.  J.,  at  Gay  Head  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  mi 
at  Gape  Sable  in  Maryland. — The  commerce  io 
amber  is  divided  by  its  tints,  the  briglit  ydlow 
transparent  variety  being  esteemed  in  Eurupt, 
while  the  dooded  whitish  yellow  is  preferred 
thro\ighout  Asia,  far  more  than  the  other  \f 
elsewhere,  not  alone  for  jewelry,  but  for  gen- 
eral decoration  of  personiu  nteiurila.   It  ibrm 
the  favorite  mouthpiece  of  the  oriental  tolmcco 
pipe,  from  its  presumed  power  of  resistiiig  in- 
fection, the  more  neoeseary  where  it  is  dis- 
courteous to  wij)e  a  pipe  passed  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  as  much  the  symbol  of  amitj 
asHiecelnmetof  onrhidiana.  Bhignlar  to  bbt, 
Americans  follow  the  orientals  in  preferrini: 
the  w^hitish  mottled  variety.    Gum  liss 
been  substituted  for  amber,  which  it  resemUe& 
but  it  can  be  di.stinguished  by  its  enclo>ini: 
modem  insects,  while  amber  holds  only  extinct 
varieties ;  also  by  copal  burning  steadily,  while 
amber  has  marked  scintillation. 

AMBERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  formerly  capital 
!  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  on  both  sides  of  the 
\'ils,  35  m.  E.  of  Nuremberg;  nop.  in  1871. 
I  11,088.    It  is  a  neat  and  well  built  town,  with 
I  a  great  number  of  churches,  schools,  ooUegt*. 
hospitala,  and  other  public  buildinga,  a  ro}^ 
palace,  an  arsennl  manufacturing  from  lO.OOO 
to  20,000  stand  of  arms  yearly,  a  salt  magaxine, 
mannliMtnres  of  ghuss,  iron,  oott<»,  tobaoeo, 
stoneware,  and  hats,  and  important  iron  mine* 

C*elding  about  8,000  tons  yearly.  In  the  neigh* 
vhooa  of  Amberg  the  rear  gaard  of  ths 
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French  under  Juiirdan  was  defeated  by  the 
arclniuke  Charles.  Auj^:.  24,  179«. 

IXBERGiSL,  Christoph,  u  fnmons  Qerman 
ptiintt  r  of  Amberg  (whence  the  nume),  boni  ftt 
Nurvrnbcr^  abont  1490,  died  at  Augsborg  in 
His  best  productions  are  his  portraits, 
in  the  »tvle  uf  lluibein,  whom  he  imitated. 
Iii4  hirto'rioal  paintings  are  mall,  and  hard 
and  sbirp  in  style. 

UfBERGEIS  a  perfume^  generally  used  in  its 
all  <»hnlic  84jIution.  It  is  a  morbid  secretion  of 
the  liver  of  the  spennaceti  whale,  and  is  prin- 
cipally found  floating  upon  the  seas  of  warm 
dimates  mtennixed  with  remains  of  the  food 
of  whales;  it  is  also  met  with  in  the  intestines 
of  the  whale.  When  of  good  quality  it  is  of  a 
briiHit  gray  odor,  itaraated  witii  black  and 
>>llow,  s<»  soft  that  it  may  be  flatti'ned  in  the 
dagera.  and  exhaling  an  agreeable  odor  it^ 
rabbed  or  haated.  Its  fraetnre  preaento  a  fine 
crain,  its  cut  surface  a  waxy  appenranco.  It 
is  somewhat  lighter  than  water,  fuses  at  140* 
to  160^  F.,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives 
oat  a  white  smoke,  which  condenses  into  a 
crystaUine  fatty  matter.  It  contains  about  85 
pw  emt  of  a  peculiar  fktty,  fragrant  aabatanoe 
called  ambreiiu',  which  is  extracted  by  boiling 
in  alcohol,  and  a^mrating  the  crystals  that 
fona  in  tiie  cooled  aolntion. — Persons  engaged 
in  whale  finhing  look  for  aml>ergris  in  the  in- 
t««tine0  of  the  spennaceti  whale,  and  are  most 
mooesBfol  in  finding  it  in  those  that  appear 
torpid,  sick,  and  lean;  whence  it  would  seem 
llmt  the  substance  is  a  product  of  disea.se.  It 
ii  in  the  lower  part  only  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  mixed  with  the  ficces,  that  the  sub- 
Kance  U  foimd.  The  lumps  of  it  are  from  3 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  1  lb.  to 
Jo  or  M  Ibe.  in  weight.  The  largest  piece 
known  wa»«  bonglit  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
cooipany  uf  the  king  of  Tidore;  it  weighed 
182  Iba.  A  piece  washing  VV)  lbs.  was  found 
inside  of  a  whale  near  the  Windward  Islands, 
iind  was  sold  for  £500  sterling,  (ienuine  ara- 
Ur/ris  emita  a  fragrant  smell  when  a  hot 
ntvdle  is  tbni-^t  into  it.  It  also  melts  like  fat 
U)  a  uniform  consistence.  The  counterfeit  does 
not  pre^nt  theae  peenliaritiea. 

iOlOBIX,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Gallic  chiefs  who  fought  against  Julius  CiBsar 
toward  the  middle  <v  the  firat  oentaiy  B.  0. 
Conjointly  with  the  superannuated  Catirolms, 
b«  was  ruling  over  the  Eburones,  on  the  lower 
Venae,  when  the  coontry  waa  Invaded  by  Onaar, 
who  strove  to  corrupt  him,  but  only  made  him 
thaaenible  while  waiting  hia  opportunity.  Dur- 
i^;  Onar'e  aeoond  ezonrflkni  to  England,  Ambi- 
"Hx  or^'aniztnl  an  extensive  conspiracy,  which 
broke  out  after  the  Roman  legions  had  gone 
into  winter  qoarterB.  Having  by  stratagem  in- 
duced one  garrison  to  Icuvo  their  fort,  bo  mas- 
tered them  to  a  man.  lie  was  about  to  at- 
Hek  another  camp  when  Onaar  marched  to 
i*^  rolitf,  and  easily  dispersed  the  assailants. 
Cati?olcua  took  poison,  but  Ambioriz,  with  a 
6w  friendly  nude  Ua  eaoape  into  the  fbreata, 


IMBLETEISE,  a  small  decayed  seaport  of 
France,  on  the  English  channel,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Pas-de-Calais,  5  m.  N.  of  Boiilo^rno. 
Here  James  II.  landed  on  his  llight  from  Eng- 
land in  1089.  Napoleon,  while  meditating  an 
inva.sion  of  En^jluud  in  lHii4.  attempted  unanc- 
cessfuily  to  improve  the  harbor  of  AmbleteoM 
for  hia  flat>bottoaied  boats.  In  the  vicinity  ia 
the  famouH  granite  cdnmn  erected  by  Ni^(^ 
leon  to  the  grand  army  in  1805. 

mOISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  It  tY  bank  of  the 
Loire,  14  m.  E.  of  Tours;  pop.  in  1806,  4,188. 
The  town  was  rendered  oonsptoneoa  at  the 
opening  of  the  French  rdi^rioii  *  waia^  in  the 
Itith  century,  by  the  plot  Iramed  tliere  agidnat 
the  Goises,  known  aa  the  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise.  The  ancient  castle,  which  has  been  (he 
residence  of  several  kings  of  France,  stands  on 
a  rocky  precipice,  and  is  ahnoat  inaccessible. 
It  is  of  Koman  origin,  was  rebuilt  in  tlie  4th 
century,  and  iastlv  renovated  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Abd-al-Kaaer  was  confined  here  during 
the  greater  part  of  hi.s  captivity.  The  town 
has  manufactures  of  firearms  and  files. 

AMBM8B)  dearge  i%  a  French  atateaman  and 
cardinal,  born  at  Channiont-sur-Loire  in  1460, 
died  in  Lyons,  May  25,  1510.  As  a  younger 
son  he  was  destined  for  the  chnrch,  and  waa 
titular  bishop  of  Montauban  at  the  age  of  14, 
and  later  archbishop  of  Rouen.  During  the 
lifetime  of  Charles  v  III.  he  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans;  and  when  the 
latter  ascended  the  French  throne  as  Ix)uis  XII. 
in  1498,  Amboise  at  once  became  prime  minis- 
ter. He  prevailed  on  the  court  of  Home  to 
annul  the  marriage  of  Tx^uis  XII.  with  Jeanne 
de  France,  and  received  from  Alexander  VI. 
the  cardinal's  hat.  He  accompanied  Louis  XII. 
into  Italy,  and  arransf*!  the  affairs  of  Milan  af- 
ter it.s  <'on<iaest  by  the  French  troops.  At  the 
death  of  Alexander  VI.  he  aspired  to  be  pope, 
but  the  Italian  cardinals  passed  liim  over,  and 
elected  first  Pius  HI.  and  atU-rward  JuhusIL, 
in  spite  of  bis  lively  antagonism,  which  threat- 
ened a  schi.Hni.    He  left  a  large  fortune. 

AJtBOYKA,  or  Aaibolaa  (Malay,  Ambon^  dews), 
an  idand  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  the  most 
important  though  not  tlu'  largest  of  the  Mcduc- 
cas  or  Spice  Islands,  between  lat.  '6°  20'  and 
8"  48'  8.,  and  Ion.  IVT  67'  and  188"  87'  E. ; 
length  35  m.,  average  breadth  1"  m.  ;  area, 
about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  82,000.  A  deep,  narrow 
bay,  called  the  bay  of  Binnen,  14  m.  long,  al- 
most bisects  it.  The  two  halves  are  composed  of 
high  hills  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  cov- 
ered with  tall,  ooarae  grass,  groves  of  Uie  co> 
c(»a  palm  near  the  shore,  and  tliick  forests  in 
the  valleys  and  near  some  of  the  summits. 
The  idand  ia  of  primitive  formation.  It  ta  anb- 
ject  to  earthqualces  every  year,  after  which  fe- 
vers oonomonly  prevail,  but  in  other  respects  the 
climate  is  very  healthy.  There  are  few  annnala 
except  the  wild  hog,  deer,  and  horse.  Birds 
are  abundant  and  of  many  species,  and  the 
ooaata  have  long  been  fomooa  for  moltitodaa 
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of  Wautiftil  slioUrt.   Tlio  i  nniiii.iih  sl  fruits  nr*.-  I 
Iho  cocoaiiiit,  iimnK",  bnniinm  nutrnt-jr,  and  ] 
pinenppio,  tlio  Inft   liaviii-r  laoii  imr<Mluci-<l 
from  the  West  In'li.-s.     Kxtvllont  iixlip)  is 
raisiil,  :in<l  tin-  <  ftji  |itit  Ini-  fiirnislii  s  ii  tiiidi- 
linal  oil.    Indian  c-orn  lia*  l»«n  intnKliK-i-*!, 
and  now  fonns  witli  snpn  ilii-  ^tapK-  t'<HHl  of  tli«  ' 
Malay  nalivcH.    Cacao  i*  cxton-ivily  cultival- 
cd.  and  is  r8|Hi!ly  Kiipplunrui;?  tho  rlovo,  of 
wliicli,  howivir,  UnTf  are  still  vaUmMe  par- 
dens  on  the  hillbidi-'.     Tlu«  i>ri.diiction  «f 
clcjvfs  was  (inci-  a  vuUiaMc  nir<n<>iH)lv  of  the 
Dutch  Kdvomnii-nt.    At  iho  titiif  of  iIk'  Span- 
ish occupation  ( inHl-liU):)  it  w»»  iiiimcan;ir- 
ahlj-  creator  tiian  il  is  now.    Tiic  -pico  is  nil- 
tivati-<l  on  thi?(  inland  and  the  tlirk-c  little  isl- 
ands of  llarakii.  Sapania,  and  Niisiilaiit,  Ivinjr 
imnu'diatoly  east  of  it,  anil  the  total  yield  of  the 
four  is  ahuiit  7«5,0<M>  ]Im..  of  w  hirh  Atnboyna 
supjilies  b1>o«1  one  third.    The  jM.pulation  of 
AinlHjyna  consists  principally  of  Mulay%  most  of 
whom  profess  Mohaniiiadanisni.    Savii^'e  aho- 
ripnes  called  ll<traforas  »till  I'xist  in  the  fi.rert, 
and  there  are  Cliinest,-,  Kuropyiins,  and  half- 
breeds  at  the  capital.    The  native  villapes  arc 
govcmtil  hy  rajahs  appointed  hy  the  I>utoh 
resident.    The  islaml  was  dis<-iivereil  hy  the 
I'ortu^iuese  in  l')I5,  wa^  ae«iuired  hy  Spain 
in  15Hi.  when  i'hi!i]>  II.  contjiiered  I'ortu- 
}rul,  captured   hy  the  I>»itih   in   1*>(>7.  and 
hy  the  Kii^rli^li  in  HU.").  and  retaken  hy  the 
Dutch   in   111^2,  when  a  ImrriMe  massacre 
nf  the  Enulisli  settUrn  ttwik  (ilinf.  for  vvhich  j 
CromwtU  afterward  compelled  the  Nether-  I 
lands  to  make  coni]KHsatuin.    In  1 71»'i  the  isl- 
and was  once  more  taken  hy  the  British. 
Thev  restonul  it  at  the  pe.ace  of  Amiens  in 
1M*>2.  stized  it  a  third  time  in  I'^l'i.  and  it  re- 
verted linally  to  Ilollnud  in  If^U.— AakojM, 
tlie  capital  of  t!ie  island  and  of  the  I>ii1cli  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  niune,  whi<-h  ineludes 
Anihoyu:!.  CVram.  .\ml>lauw,  and  Hum.  is  sit- 
uated on  the  S.  K.  shore  of  the  hay  of  Uinnen, 
in  lat.  3^  40'  S.,  Ion.  ie>t   1"''  I'-,  «  or  H  m. 
from  the  «ea;  po]>.  H.ono,  of  w  hom  It.ooo  are 
natives,  loo  Arahs  :ioi>  ChiiiiM'.  and  7<a>  noni- 
iiiiilly  Kuri'peans  thoiidi  nine  tiiith*  of  tlu  tii 
arc  half-ca.-'te  1  Mitch.    'i  h>-  <  ity  liiis  a  plcaisant 
aspect  from  the  sea,  ocenpyiM^  a  ]v\\\  areii, 
with  hriiaij.  -traiiilit,  and  Wiil  slia<lcd  streets. 
It  has  a  liM-:)>ital,  a  puMie  pirdeii,  and  two 
Christian  churches.     The  frovernnient  is  ad- 
mitiisteri-d  hy  a  I  hitch  assistant  resident,  subor- 
dinate to  whom  are  a  ruiali  for  tin-  Malay  pop- 
ulation and  a  -Napiain  China'"  for  theCliinese. 
There  is  a  tort  called  N'ieaw  Victoria,  (iood 
ancliora;.'e  is  fmind  in  the  harhor.  and  the  p<irl 
is  iinnuaily  vi>ited  t.y  ahi'iit  L'on  vessels  and 
prat;-  of  :ill  kinds.    There  i*  a  monthly  mail 
sieiiiucr  1'>  Ualavia.    The  ilulll•rt^  valiad  at 
jj-.'ito.noo  {(I  jiijMo.iHio  annM;ill.v,  coii-'ist  chielly 
of  cotton  <^tn>il<  ntid  rice,  iind  the  exports  of 
cloves  <-oeo:i.  ri\ieiiiil  oil.  THitine^'s,  mace,  and 
varion>  kinds  of  wo<k1.    The  port  has  been  free 
since  IS.'if.  biit  the  trade  is  fauch  less  prosperous 
than  it  was  during  the  la^t  Knjjlish  occupation. 


AMBROSE 

AMBKAflA  (now  Arta),  ft  town  of  anclrDt 
Greece,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthns.  N. 
of  the  Anibracian  gulf  (now  gulf  of  ArtJi, 
which  heparatod  Epims  from  AoamMUik, 
though  originally  the  town  was  included  ia 
the  latter  division.  Il  waa  colonized  by  the 
Corinthians  about  OtiO  Ii.  C,  and  early  «• 
quired  importance.  About  tlte  time  of  Aki- 
nnder  the  (!reat  it  became  subject  to  the  kinp 
of  Epi^u^  of  whom  Pyrrhua  made  it  bis  c»[.i- 
tiil.  and  adorned  it  with  public  bnildini'v. 
Having  joined  the  ^Etolian  league,  it  wa»  ukin 
bv  the  Honian  i-onquerora  in  189  and  #tri|i|*d 
of  its  works  of  art.  At  a  later  period  it<  in- 
habitants were  trani'jwrtcd  to  the  new  city  of 
Nicopolis,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  pilt 
opposite  Aetiuni,  founded  by  Augnstua  C»»ir 
to  commemorate  his  victory  over  Mark  Antony 
(jtf  the  liist  named  place.    (See  Arta.) 

AMBBIZ,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Torta 
guese  colony  of  Angola  in  W.  Africa;  u*\ 
8<.>,300  si|.  nl. ;  pop.  reported  at  about  %Wy 
IKiO,  but  much  leaM  according  to  the  offirial 
statements  of  the  Portuguese  poveniin««|. 
The  town  of  Ambrii,  or  Oporto  do  Ambriz,  ii 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Loge  or  Ambrii  river,  in 
lat.  7"  52'  S.  It  waa  formerly  the  |)ort  of  tLf 
snudl  negro  kingdom  of  Ainbriz,  the  capiul  o( 
which  is  tjuil>:inza.  The  Portugne««e  annexed 
the  town  in  ls.-)6;  in  1805  it  contained  16l4f- 
lories  or  tra<liiig  Btatioua,  two  of  whicli  Wff* 
American. 

iSIBKO.\ES,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  who  lived  neaJ 
the  Aljts  between  Switzerland  and  ProvrtiN. 
They  joined  t  ho  Cimbri  and  Teatones  in  thn: 
invasion  of  the  Roman  territories,  and  Wff 
roHt4<l.  together  with  the  latter,  and  almcst 
iinuihilated,  hv  Marius,  in  the  battle  of  Aqa 
Sextite  (Ai.\),'in  102  B.  C.  Their  wimta 
jitier  a  futile  attack  upon  the  Roman  sfWkr? 
who  were  following  in  pursuit  <»f  the  liyin? 
foe,  otl'ered  to  yield  on  the  condition  that  tici: 
ehiuititv  should  be  re9j>e<'ted.  Thi*  projwiitioc 
being  rejected,  they  first  slew  all  their  dul 
dren  an<i  the  n  themaelvea. 

AMBUOSE,  salit,  one  of  the  fathers  of  ife 
Latin  chtirch.  born  at  Treves,  in  GauL  in  W\ 
.lii  d  at  -Milan  in  897.  His  father  was  thif  T.'<- 
man  governor  of  Gaid,  but  his  moUierwi-* 
Christian.  He  was  trained  to  the  law,  «M  in- 
trusteil  at  an  early  age  with  the  govenuDrfi' 
of  a  pro\-ince.  His  probity  and  wisdom  iii  U> 
j.ubiic  administration  seenieil  to  justify  bi»rt- 
moxal  to  the  place  of  bishop,  although  at  tir 
time  of  his  election  he  had  not  even  been  b*> 
li/.i-<l.  The  varions  objections  and  stratAWC 
l)V  which  he  tried  to  escape  tlie  honor  tb» 
p'r«  ssi>l  uiM>n  him  were  all  dLoregarded ;  »tiu>: 
the  age  of  :!  1  he  Wiis  consecrated  bidiof  i* 
Milan,  and  continued  to  hold  this  otfice  ars 
hi*  death,  a  iteriod  of  more  than  22  jtt:^ 
His  predeces-or,  Ansentius,  was  an  ArX- 
The  svmpalhies  of  Ambrose,  however.  -"^ 
with  the  supporters  of  the  Nicene  crved.  i» 
would  not  tolerate  the  Arian  worship,  »-''- 
though  he  protected  an  Arian  prie«t  from  U« 
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violence  of  the  mob,  he  resisted  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  empress  Justino,  who  wished  that 
an  Arian  bishop  should  be  appointed  for  the 
city.  Ho  robiikt'd  VMltTitinian,  defied  >raKi- 
tnas,  and  compelled  liieudo^jiud  lo  u  iimuilia- 
penance  and  snbmisaion.  When  all  the 
i  rHoers  of  the  conrt  were  silent  upon  the  mns- 
xivre  which  in  a  fit  of  anger  Theodosius  had 
ordered  «t  Theasalonica,  Ambroao  declured  to 
the  emperor  that  his  crime  was  beyond  nbso- 
lation  without  a  special  act  of  penance^  and 
that  the  man  could  not  fitly  he  celebrated  in 
*uch  a  presence.  lli»  boldness  prevailed,  and 
the  emperor  humbly  obeyed  hLs  orders,  and 
rontinaed  ever  after  to  be  hia  firmest  friend. 
His  contest  with  Syinmachus  is  scarcely  less 
remarkable.  At  the  instigation  of  tliis  learned 
nan,  then  prefect  of  Bome,  the  senate  took  the 
occasion  ot' t\  famine  in  r?^3  to  ask  that  the  pa- 
gan worship  might  be  revived.  Ambrose  was 
prompt  to  throw  against  tile  scheme  all  the 
lurce  of  his  authority  and  eloquence,  lie  was 
by  no  means  the  equal  of  bis  adversary  in 
gneea  of  rhetoric  and  fbhieBB  of  sdiolarship, 
Imt  his  eamestnca*',  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  his  threatenings,  won  the  cause. — 
The  writings  of  Ambrose  1111  two  fbllo  volnmes 
in  the  editions  of  Erasmus  (Basel,  1527)  and 
thd  Benedictines  (Paris,  168(>-*UU>.  Hia  moral 
teaching  has  thronghout  an  ascetic  tone,  though 
'  >s  austere  than  that  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
lie  was  hostile  to  all  amusements  ftnd  all  pleas- 
ures of  sense,  and  commended  the  monastic 
life  ii^  the  truest  way  of  Christian  obedience 
and  spiritaal  growth.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
**  Widows,"  on  "  Virginity,"  on  "  Penance,"  and 
on  the  '^Duties  of  Ministora^"  which  satisHe<l 
t!i»>  severe  taste  of  Jerome  much  "better  than 
his  seven  books  on  "  Faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit," 
whieh  that  harsh  critic  pronounced  to  be  at 
COce  weak,  fantastic,  and  stolen  from  the 
Greeks.  Liis  panegyrics,  as  wo  read  them 
now,  hardly  justify  his  reputation  for  a  won- 
•lerful  oratory.  Ot"  his  letters  only  a  part  have 
come  down  to  us.  They  show  very  faithfully  the 
character  of  the  man,  his  moderatiou,  courage, 
tiJelity.  practical  wisdom,  and  unatlectetl  piety. 
There  wu^  a  dimity  in  his  manner  and  bearing 
which  made  hmi  appear  at  once  like  a  mler 
and  a  saint.  Arhogastes,  a  Koman  general, 
makipg  war  ujKtn  the  Franks  of  tlie  Rhineland, 
aued  by  one  of  their  chiefs  whom  he  had 


conquere<l  if  he  was  a  friend  of  AmbrojM?.  From 
motives  of  policy  he  gave  an  athrmative  an- 
swer. Vo  wonder  that  70a  hare  heaten  na," 
H  as  the  reply,  "  since  you  have  the  favor  of  a 
man  whom  the  sun  itself  would  oh^  if  he 
ihoald  oonnnand  it  to  stand  stiU."  The  most 
▼aluable  le^raries  of  Ambro'^o  to  the  church 
were  Uie  hymns  which  he  wrote  and  the  iin- 
prorementa  which  he  made  hi  i&e  method  of 
ehanting  tlie  sacred  offices.  The  most  famous 
of  these  are  the  morning  song,  r^utt  rmn 
Cvnditor;  the  evening  song,  J^eu$  CnK^-  <"it- 
11  vim  ;  the  Christmas  chant,  Veniy  li^m/iUir 
gMtium  ;  and  the  short  hjmn  to  the  Trii 
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which  Luther  translated  and  adopted.  These 
hymns  of  Ambrose  are  not  to  bo  praised  for 
the  beauty  of  their  iliction  or  for  any  artistio 
merit.  They  are  rude,  Icmisc,  and  as  far  from 
the  mu.sical  tlow  of  later  Christian  rhyming  a.s 
from  the  ancient  finish  of  claa.sic  Latin  verse. 
Hut  their  vigor,  their  fervor,  their  striking  im- 
jigery,  not  less  than  their  ajisociation  with  the 
revered  name  of  their  autlior.  give  them  a  place 
in  the  veneratitm  of  the  faithful.  Tlie  body  of 
Ambro.so  is  kept  in  the  ancient  ba.silica  of  Milan 
which  bears  his  name,  and  his  feast  day  is  ob- 
served liy  the  Latin  churcli  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, the  day  of  his  ordination  as  bishop. 
He  has  also  the  honor  of  a  place  among  the 
saints  of  the  eastern  church,  and  his  name  is 
clashed  on  their  registers  with  the  names  of 
Basil,  Atfaanasius,  and  the  two  Gregories. 

AMBROSIA,  in  Creek  mythology,  the  food 
of  the  gods,  which  was  brought  to  Zeus  by 
pigeons,  and  which  oonferred  npoa  the  dwellers 
on  Olympus  eternal  youth  and  immortality.  It 
supplied  the  phkce  of  all  terrestrial  comestibles. 
Favorites  of  the  gods  are  recorded  to  hare  had 
it  given  to  them  as  a  great  favor.  It  was  also 
used  bjr  the  gods  to  anoint  their  bodj  and  hair; 
henoe  we  re«d  of  tiie  ambrosia]  loeira  of  Zens. 

AlBROSUir  CHINT,  a  method  of  singing 
hymns  first  introduoed  into  the  western  church 
by  St  Ambroee,  about  886.  Although  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all 
church  music,  it  was  in  feet  derived  through 
the  eastern  church  from  the  Greeks,  and  is  so 
little  known  at  this  day,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  more  of  its  general  character  than  that  it 
was  constructed  on  the  ancient  Greek  tetra- 
chords,  and  embrace<l  the  four  authentic  modes, 
the  four  plagal  or  collateral  ones  being  added 
by  Gregory  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  Gre- 
gorian chant.  The  Ambrosian  olianti  and  in- 
deed all  kinds  of  church  music,  were  at  first 
limited  strictlv  to  the  performaiu;o  of  the 
psalms  and  dozologies,  firom  an  apprehen- 
sion among  the  early  fathers  and  ])isho])s  that 
heretical  doctrines  might  creeji  into  the  .ser- 
vices by  the  introduction  of  original  hymns. 
Ambrose,  however,  in  imitation  of  the  Creek 
fathers,  subsctjuently  wrote  several  hymns,  in- 
cluding, it  has  been  erroneously  suppotied,  the 
Te  Uetiin,  which  he  caus<^'d  to  be  hal)itnally 
sung  according  to  the  new  metliod  in  his 
church ;  and  St.  Augustine,  who  waa  baptized 
there,  speaks  with  great  deliglit  of  the  impres- 
sion which  the  performance  of  the  psalms  and 
hymns  nude  upon  him.  The  Amlnmian  chant 
continued  to  be  used  in  the  services  pf  the 
church  until  about  the  commencement  of  the 
7th  century,  when  it  was  saperseded  hjr  the 
new  method  adopted  hy  Pope  Gregorv. 

AMBBOSIAN  UBBART,  a  collection  founded  in 
^likn  in  1609  hy  OtfrdJnal  Federigo  Borromeo. 
arcT   ■  hop  of  that  city,  and  named  in  honor  of 
1  §L  Ambrose.   It  is  e^ecially  rich  in  MS6.,  for 
[nhe  odleotion  of  whioh  learned  men  were  sent 
into  all  parts  of  Euroi>e,  and  into  .\sia.  A 
j  very  large  number  of  palimpsests  belong  to  this 
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library;  wmu'  of  ilicm  nro  c\<-i.'c<litit'ty  nircnnd 
vttltxaMo,  utiii>ii!»  wlii<^li  iiniy  iiiiiitiiiniil  t'i- 
ccro's  I><  Repiihlicit,  fmjrHicntN  o1'  Iiis  oraliniis, 
and  till'  IftU-rs  of  Miimis  Aun-liii!.  iiinl  Fruiito. 
The  p;iHnip'>i'!it-'  uvn- iiu>!*tly  iil>taiiK-il  fmiii  flu' 
inontv«tory  <il"  IkiMiio,  anil  w«Te  <lis<'i.M'n-«I  l>y 
tJu>  lilirariiiii,  Anffilu  Miii,  iu  |sl4.  Ihvrv  is  a 
MS.  of  Vtrjril.  vijunble  for  its  inar^riiial  notes 
liv  Petrareli.  uiniini;  wliieh  is  one  rcljitivf  ti»  lii* 
first  irieetin;;  witli  l.anra.  Tlio  library  at  preH- 
enl  contain*  almiit  '.mi.ihi(»  printeil  voliiiiKu  iin<l 
more  tliati  ir),i)UO  MSS.,  lK!si(leH  a  lar^'e  eollee- 
ttoii  of  Htntnary.  anlii|iv«.s  iiu-<lals,  mmiI  [liemre!!. 
Anion;;  tlieso  are  Itapiiael's  curtonn  of  tlie 
8<'li"ol  of  Alliens  "  ami  the  stmlii  s  of  Leonar- 
do ila  Vinc  i.  Many  of  the  tren-iirer.  ot"  this 
lihrary  wi-ro  earrieil  to  I'ranee  ihirin^r  N'apo- 
lifon's  raiii]>ai).'ns  in  Italy,  ami  sotiiL-  of  them 
have  never  i>een  retiirueil.  A  priiilini'  i>ress  is 
ronno'teti  with  the  iilirary,  ami  wvi-ral  profe*- 
8ors  an«l  eilitors  are  eum-laiitly  cnpi^ieil  in  eol- 
latim;  anil  transhitin;:  the  MSS, 

ANBlL.i.\fK  ll.al.  nwf.uliirr,  to  walk),  a  tein- 
p<trary  and  niovaMe  military  hospital,  foniiecl 
on  tlie  tiehl  of  hattle  for  lliti  inimeiliat<-  MM-cor 
c>f  the  siek  ani!  wouniled.  Tlio  wonl  is  U'cli- 
nioally  a]>plie<l  to  «-overe<l  wajjons  on  Hprinpt, 
iinil  tn  Hiieh  oiher  v«-liieles  ns  are  used  fur  iu«v- 
in;r  wimnded  men  from  the  tield  of  hattle  to 
tile  temporary  liDsjiiiiiis,  or  for  earryinu  the 
i<i<  k  and  wonndefl  with  the  nioviin:  e<iliiinns  or 
to  the  i>ernianent  hospitals.  Tlii'  atnhuhinoe 
is  a  eoiiipaniiividy  iiuxlern  invvntion.  ilne 
mainly  tn  the  French.  Military  surgery  WiLs 
fornM-rly  hut  little  ni)derst«M>d.  and  those  who 
were  wiH)n<l.-il  on  the  lield  of  iiatlU'  were  left 
to  the  rare  of  tlioso  nroiiiid  tlu  in,  with<Mit  any 
wleeti<in  of  tit  [lersons  tor  the  (liitii'"  of  snr- 
pery.  Nor  do  we  lind  any  trai'e  of  a  r<  t.'ularly 
or^raiiized  system  of  military  lutspitals  iimvin;; 
with  the  artiiy.  until  the  time  of  llrary  1\'. 
of  I'Viinee.  The  niovaMe  atnhuliinees  at  first 
con-'i'tei!  of  a  riinihrniis  di-pot  of  siir;:i<-al  iiiiil 
medieid  appliane«-s,  kept  with  the  ha^r^raire  at  a 
distam-e.  At  [iresent  two  kinds  of  aialMilanees 
lire  reci'inii/ed  :  om-  fixed  tir  };eni  ral.  the  other 
niovalde  ai)<l  lijrhl.  The  iaru'er  and  reserved 
uinhnhinet'K  remain  with  the  heavy  ha^'^rat'e  at 
some  distance  from  llio  lield  of  hattle.  and  may 
he  t'staldislifd  citln-r  in  )tertiianent  laiihliti::*  or 
in  lartje  tent*  or  temporary  structures.  In  the 
lato  war  in  Kranee  the  temjiorary  luispitals 
littid  up  ill  the  palaee  of  W-r-ailles  and  in  the 

fuli'lie  hiiiMiiiiTs  of  Paris  were  called  aiuhii- 
anees.  The  li;rliti-r  and  imire  strii'tly  iiimaMe 
aiule,dan''e-»  a"c-t»ni]»ai)y  the  sohlitTs  mi  lh<' 
llelil.  The  sysli  rii  wii.-.  hroii^dit  to  it<  lii^flu^l 
Mate  of  etlieioiiey  in  the  I'niteil  ."^tates  army 
during  the  eivil  war.  The  surt'eohs  aeeolii- 
palivim:  the  tr<M>ps  aiv  supjilied  with  aloindant 
tni'aii'.  siii-h  IIS  lint.  )»las1iT,  .'md  hatida;^is,  for 
dre-»ili;.'  Wiiimds,  and  with  the  Hveessary  in- 
(■triiiiu'nts  for  stirijii  al  op«  r.-itiofis.  Aiidiii- 
lanet-s,  or  »mjdl  spriii;,''  wa^Mn-  drawn  hy  one 
or  two  Imrsc's  (to  whirh  the  term  is  in  the 
United  .'^tate>  eomuioaly  eonlined).  and  eon- 


tnlninp  all  the  ncccsyiry  apidianre*,  iDfloJifij 
t)vds,  for  transporting  two  or  more  patii-tib. 
tollow  close  after  tlie  troops  on  the  nmrrli  and 
in  approticliini;  the  field  ot  battle.  The  ambn- 
huieeit  of  each  dirision  or  corjts  d'armee  »reor- 
ptnized  into  a  coqts  under  the  command  of  i 
suhahorn  of  the  line,  styled  ambalanre  otEm. 
Kailwny  cars  iind  Htvaiiihoat.s  have  heen  p^•• 
viih-il  with  lieds  and  all  other  ccmyenieiMs 
tor  earrying  sick  and  woande<l  soldiers  to  the 
(lermani  nl  and  more  distant  hosiatob.  TIk 
Atiieri<-an  nmlulance  sTBtem,  with  lix-iJ  muditi' 
cations,  is  now  uscti  hy  most  civilized  niitiooi. 

AMELl.t,  a  S.  E.  coanty  of  Virginia,  draim-d  It 
the  hraneties  of  tlio  Appomattox  rivt-r,  whios 
almost  (lu  iretea  it;  area,  300  sq.  m. ;  {K>p.  ia 
lK7i»,  '.i.sTH.  of  whom  0.823  were  colored.  It 
is  inlerseeied  1)T  the  KiehnioDd  and  Kanvilie 
railroad.  The  surface  is  somewhat  divtrsifii'd. 
The  priMliictiiin*  in  1H70  were  04,607  bofWl' 
of  wheat,  7<i,,'>09  of  com,  C2,088  of  0»t«.  ud 
],o:i7,7*-M  Ihs.  of  tobacco.  Capital,  Anitli* 
L'onrt  House. 

AURUIT  l>t:  Li  HOrSSATE,  Akrakui  ^Mis 
n  I-'reneli  author,  bom  in  Orleans  in  I'VH,  ilird 
ill  Pari^  l>ee.  8,  1708.  After  his  return  irwn 
Venice,  whither  be  went  in  1GH9  a»  geofttcr 
of  an  emhns.sy,  ho  devoted  himself  to  hi^tof.' 
polities,  ami  philosophy.  Hi."*  principal  »rck 
was  a  "  History  of  the  Goverainent  of  Vtnifc-" 
hi'Mdes  wliieh  he  wrote  M-veral  voIuid« 
miM-ellnneoiis  memoira,  and  translated  fow 
hooks  of  Taiitna,  Machiavelli's  "  Prince,"  ii 
the  notes  to  which  lie  spoke  of  his  author 
frreai  satirist,  and  Paolo  Sarpi's  "  Ili.storr  of  tit 
Council  of  Trent,"  with  very  fre*'  annotstiic^ 
This  translation  of  Fra  Paolo  was  attacked  U 
I  theultramoiitanist*,  whojiresonted  thrrenttii»; 
I  rials  l"or  its  suppression,  while  it  was  deff»3<^ 
and  eiilofrized  by  the  (iallicotut.  Tlie  '■llii'fffT 
of  \'eniee."'  hy  its  exposure  of  tlie  secret  potf 
of  l!ia(  repntdic,  raised  a  great  «»utcry  there; 
Hn<l  it  is  said  that,  through  the  interventloo 
the  \  eneiian  senate,  Amelot  was  tlin-wn  iti«* 
the  HaHtille. 

AMmnTF.,  D«is,  a  French  writer,  bora  t 
.'iaiiites  in  Ii>06,  died  in  Pariss  Oct.  7.  HT*. 
His  life  of  C  harles  do  Coudren,  sceond  peiwni 
of  the  conprcgtttion  of  the  Oratory,  of  wlu^^ 
he  was  a  nuiiilK'r,  contained  sfime  t<trittu«»<tt 
Umergier  de  Hanranne,  which  hrouglit  li* 
into  collision  witJi  the  Port  Royalifts,  l!s 
iiithience  with  the  chancellor  Siguier  preraitol 
the  publication  of  their  translation  of  tbf 
Testament,  and  in  ]66ft-'8  a  tninslation  / 
his  own  iu  4  vols.  Kvo,  with  annotation*. 
puhlished.   which,   although  imr>erfe«t, 
siijii  rior  to  any  of  its  predeceasora,  and  i*!tiJ 
extensivelv  used, 

AMK^itlPHIS,  AiHMiik,  or  Aara-htttrm  a  nu» 
horiie  Ity  three  Egyptian  kings  htlongiiii: 
ixth  dynasty,  which  commenced  with  .Km** 
or  Aah'mes  l'..  about  1525  B.  C.  I.  The  .»«<'e^ 
Pharaoh  of  tJiat  dynasty,  who  married 
willow  of  A-ohmes,  continued  tli©  conqf]^ 
begun  by  his  predecesisor,  after  the  expoi*« 
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of  tho  TTyksn5.  in  fwiuthern  Canaan;  fmhdned 
the  ShAsa  oi  the  desert  east  of  Egypt ;  and  made 
an  expedition  toward  EtUopia,  to  extend  the 
>■  mthern  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  and  restore 
the  fioanouU  prosperity  of  the  coontry  destroyed 
bj  tfie  shepherd  kings.  He  reigned  21  years 
fl-tOO  147>*).  II.  Tlio  son  and  successor,  in 
1414,  of  Thothmes  111.,  and  father  of  Ihotbmea 
IT.,  of  whom  Kttle  is  known.  His  reign  was 
?hort.  III.  Tlio  sDii  of  Thothmes  IV.,  devoted 
tumaelf  daring  a  reign  of  at  least  36  years 
ftbont  1400-1864)  to  the  improvement  of  his 
kin^rJom.  Ancient  Eirvjit  was  never  so  pros- 
pmras  nor  so  extensive  as  under  his  adminis- 
tntioQ.  It  extended  into  Syria  as  fiir  as  the 
vrc'tfrn  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  «)ath, 
embracing  a  part  of  Ethiopia.  Monomeata  of 
the  irreatness  of  Amenophis  III.  exist  aU  over 
Egypt,  among  them  the  two  large  colossi,  one 
of  which  is  celebrated  as  "the  vocal  Memnon." 

AJtERBACil,  Johium,  a  German  printer,  born 
mSwabia,  died  about  1520.  He  was  educated 
in  Paris,  and  established  his  press  at  Basel  in 
publishing  the  works  of  8t.  Ambrose 
(1492),  and  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
'^ritinjs  of  St.  Auinistine  (15()G),  from  wliich 
tiie  name  of  iSt.  Aiigu.stine  type  wjis  given  to  a 
tiriety  of  large  letter  used  in  the  book.  He 
proposed  to  publLsh  the  works  of  Jerome  also, 
and  to  this  end  had  his  three  sons  thoroughly 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  I.utin.  Tm 


edition  was,  some  years  after  his  death,  issued 
bj  Froben.  Amerbach  was  one  of  the  tirst  to 
BQbititQto  tiie  Roman  for  Gothic  and  Italic 
k'tters. — His  son  Homfaz  0495-1502),  profes- 
Bor  of  civil  law  at  Basel,  was  one  of  the  most 
iotimate  IHends  of  Erasmus  and  his  ^neral 
legatee.  Ho  was  distinguished  as  a  Latuk  and 
Greek  ■chokr  and  writer. 

mm!l«  one  of  the  font  great  recognized  oon- 
tinental  divisions  of  the  glooe.  It  is  l)oiin(]ed  N". 
bj  the. Arctic  ocean;  K  by  the  Atlantic,  which 
•eptratesitfhmiEnropeaDd  AfHoa;  W.  by  the 
Pacific,  which  separates  it  from  Asia;  and  S. 
l»j  the  Antarctic  ocean.  The  longer  axis  of 
th«  American  oratinent  rans  almost  dve  north 

and  south.  Measured  on  its  central  line,  Ion. 
70"*  W.,  its  length  from  the  arotio  regions  to 
Patagonia  is  abont  10,600  m.  Erom  east  to 
west  it  presents  two  shorter  axes,  each  of  some- 
tiling  more  than  3,000  m. :  one  from  Labrador 
to  British  Oolumbia,  nearly  in  lat.  61**  N. ;  the 
other  between  Capes  St.  Ko<]uo  in  Brazil  and 
Parina  in  Peru,  in  about  lat.  5"  8.  The  Amer- 
ican continent  is  separated  into  two  not  very 
unequal  parts  by  the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  Pan- 
ama, less  than  30  m.  wide  at  its  narrowest 
\maL  All  north  of  this  isthmus  ( taken  in  its 
more  extended  sense)  is  known  as  North  Amer- 
ica; all  south  of  it  as  South  America;  the 
trreater  part  of  the  isthmus  itself  being  styled 
(  Vntral  America.  Estimatea  of  the  area  of 
America  vary  considerably,  some  authorities 
making  it  a  little  more  than  14,000,000  aq.  m., 
others  raising  it,  illrtlHling  Gte«nla&d,  to  more 
thaa  17,000»000  sq.  m.  It  maj  b«  set  down  at 


15.000,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  abont  8,000.000 
are  in  North  America  and  7,000,000  in  South 
and  Oentral  America.  The  area  is  thus  about 
four  times  that  of  Europe,  nearly  a  third  great- 
er than  that  of  Africa,  and  about  si.\  sevenths 
that  of  Asia.  Geographioally,  America  lies 
within  the  arctic,  tlie  northern  and  southern 
temperate,  and  the  tropical  zones.  About  one 
seventh  is  nnavailable  for  cnltiTation ;  the  re- 
mainder is  not  surpassed  in  capacity  to  sua- 
tain  life  by  any  equtU  area  of  the  globe.  The 
population,  including  that  of  the  islands,  is 
al)()vit  85,000,000,  not  far  from  that  of  the 
entire  globe. — The  geology  of  America  is  wor- 
thy of  carefhl  stndy.  The  oldest  strata  are  a 
range  of  crystalline  rocks  which  crop  out  from 
the  at.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Arotio  ocean ;  these  consist  chiefly  of  gneiss, 
granite,  and  trap.  In  North  America  this  pri- 
mary range  is  about  1,500  miles  in  length,  with 
a  breadth  of  200,  seldom  reaching  an  elevation 
of  800  feet.  It  forms  the  western  slope  of  the 
Andes  and  Rocky  mountains.  It  extends  over 
the  eastern  i)art  of  South  America,  hidden  in 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  ])y  alluvial  deposits. 
In  the  central  portion  it  dips  under  the  Sihi- 
rian  strata,  but  is  free  from  superiiu  iunKent 
deposits,  showing  that  even  in  the  Silurian 
age  it  formed  dry  lan<l.  and  has  surtVred  less 
disturbance  than  is  manifested  in  most  other 
formatiMU.  Hie  Silurian  rocks,  consisting  of 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  shale,  itc.,  are  di- 
vided into  several  periods,  and  abound  in  fos.- 
sil  remains.  The  Silurian  strata  dip  under  the 
Devonian,  which  are  in  parts  overlaid  with 
conglomerate.  The  latter  forms  the  basis  of 
the  oarboniferoos  strata  wbioli  occupy  large 
portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  At  the  close  of  the  carboniferous 
period  the  continent,  nearly  as  large  as  at  pree- 
ent,  was  scarcely  elevated  above  the  ocean. 
The  great  mountain  ranges  are  of  more  recent 
origin.  They  were  forced  tttrongh  the  Siloriaii, 
Devonian,  and  carboniferous  strata,  dislocating 
and  disturbing  the  hitherto  horizontal  layers. 
It  is  where  the  ancient  rocks  have  been  pene- 
trated hy  masses  of  igneous  rock  that  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  usually  found.  The  volcanic 
fires  have  long  since  been  extinct  in  the  Appa- 
lachian range ;  but  i)roofs  of  their  former  exist- 
ence are  found  in  the  metamorphosed  Silurian 
and  carboniferous  rooks  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, wliich  were  long  supposed  to  be  pri- 
mary granite;.  This  igneous  force  still  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  and 
Oordilleras.  Volcanoes  still  active,  at  greater 
or  less  intervals,  mark  the  whole  of  the  An- 
dean range  from  Chili  to  Alaska,  the  most 
intense  acticm  within  the  historical  period  be- 
ing in  Ecuador,  within  two  or  three  degrees  of 
the  equator.  Hero  is  the  volcano  of  Uotopaxi, 
one  of  tlio  two  or  three  in  constant  eruptiOin.<— > 
The  animals  native  to  America  ditfer  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  tlio  other  hemisphere. 
This  is  c'^pecially  the  case  with  the  larger  spe- 
eiea.  The  elephant^  h^popotamna^  aod  rni- 
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noceros  of  the  ea«!tern  continent  are  in  Amer- 
ica rapresented  bv  the  much  ^mAller  tapir ;  the 
camel  an<l  <lromo<Jary  l.y  tlie  Mama  andvicnfia; 
the  liou  auil  tiger  by  the  jaguar  and  panther. 
Of  the  carnivora  the  bear  u  the  only  species  in 
America  which  exceeds  its  conveners  in  tlio 
other  hemisphere,  tlie  grisly  bear  of  Califor- 
nia being  the  largest  of  its  spedei.  The  Amer- 
ican bi.son  exceeds  in  size  any  others  of  its  kin- 
dred, and  the  largest  members  of  the  deer 
ftmilj  are  natives  of  America.  Among  the 
oaniivora  native  to  America  are  the  grisly, 
white,  black,  and  brown  bears;  wolves  ana 
foxes  of  various  speeies;  the  pnma,  jagnar, 
lynx,  and  wild  cat.  Of  the  marsupalia,  there 
is  every  variety  of  the  opossum;  of  the  ro- 
doitia,  the  beaver,  hare,  marmot,  monse,  porou- 
pine,  and  siiuirrcl ;  of  the  ruiuinantia,  many 
varieties  of  deer,  among  which  are  the  moose 
or  elk  end  reindeer,  the  biwm,  mink  ox,  sheep, 
goat,  and  antelope.  The  qnadruniana  (apes) 
Oifier  specilicoUy  from  their  congeners  on  the 
eastern  continent;  all  of  them  have  long  tails, 
and  many  prehensile  tails,  which  is  a  peculiar- 
ity of  American  species.  The  horse  and  ox  are 
introductions  from  Europe.  Among  the  birds 
there  are  some  species,  a.s  the  wild  turkey, 
toucan,  and  humming  bird,  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica. There  are  eagles,  and  others  of  the  same 
family,  vultures  (among  them  the  great  condor 
of  tlio  Andes),  ravens,  crows,  and  nn  immense 
variety  of  the  smaller  birds,  few  of  them  being 
identical  with  those  bearing  the  aame  names 
in  Europe  and  A-<ia.  Serpents  are  numerous. 
Among  these  are  the  jrrcat  boa  and  the  rattle- 
snake, pecnlinr  to  Anu-rica.  Alligators  swarm 
in  the  tropical  and  tsuhtropical  rivers;  turtles 
in  the  tropical  seas.  The  lakes  and  streams  are 
proliflo  in 'fish,  among  which  the  salmon  have 
a  wide  range.  The  cod  fisheries  of  the  hanks 
of  Newfoundland  are  unequalled  in  nroductive- 
ness.  Some  regions  are  mfestod  with  insects, 
especially  mosquitoes.  There  is  a  native  wild 
bee,  but  the  common  hive  bee  was  introduced 
flrom  Enrope. — The  v^table  prodnotioDs  of 
America  are  very  numerous.  The  junc.  oak, 
and  maple  are  oharacteristic  of  the  temperate 
regions ;  palms,  <^  many  species,  of  the  tropical. 
In  some  parts  of  southern  Americo  the  trees  are 
so  Imotted  together  by  twining  plants  as  to  ren- 
der the  forests  impenetrable  to  wild  anhnals, 
except  throuirh  narrow  paths  which  they  have 
constructed.  Maize  is  the  only  important  cereal 
native  to  the  new  world.  Nearly  all  the  frnits  of 
the  old  world  have  been  introduced  into  Amer- 
ica, where  they  flourish  in  theur  appropriate  laU- 
tndes.  The  me  is  a  native,  and  withhi  a  fow 
years  its  cultivation  has  received  great  atten- 
tion.— We  proceed  to  give  more  detailed  state- 
ments under  the  general  divisions  of  the  conti- 
nent. I.  NoRTn  America  extends  from  the 
arotio  region  southward  to  near  laL  15"  N.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  and  gulf  of  Mexico,  S.  by  the  gulf  and 
Central  America,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Its 
^tire  eastern  coa^iit  line  from  Barrow  strait  to 


llie  southern  extremity  of  Mexico,  including  the 
shores  of  Hudson  bay  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  about  1:},000  m. ;  the  western  coast,  beic;' 
less  deeply  indented,  has  a  shore  line  of  not 
more  than  1 1 .000  ra. ;  or  24,000  in  all.  Reclmi. 
counting  in  the  adjacent  islands,  gives  the  shore 
line  of  North  America  as  29,9GU  m.;  boutli 
America,  16,012;  together  abont  one  third 
more  than  that  of  Asia,  about  three  tinie~  ths' 
of  Africa,  and  considerably  more  than  twice 
that  of  Europe.  To  the  marilame  STston  of 
North  America  properly  belong  also  the  iteat 
lakes,  or  inland  seas,  which  it  is  estimated  coo- 
tain  a  third  of  all  tlie  fresh  water  of  the  ^obe.— 
North  America  has  three  main  systems  of  moan- 
tains  and  watersheds,  wliich  divide  it  into  four 
great  hydrographiMi  badns:  1,  ^at  wlueh 
empties  its  waters  into  the  Pacific  ocean:  ".. 
into  the  Arctic ;  3,  into  the  Atlantic ;  4,  into 
the  gnlf  of  Mexico.  Each  of  tiiese  great  bs> 
sins  is  divided  into  two  or  more  parts.  The 
JHocky  mountain  rangOi  skirting  the  Pacife 
coast,  is  a  contimiation  of  tbe  Andes  of  Soatb 
America.    At  the  isthmus  of  Panama  it  -ir  k 
low,  rarely  attaining  the  height  of  1,000  fu 
with  depressions  of  less  than  half  that  ahitode. 
From  tne  isthmus  the  range  rises  graduallT, 
through  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  up  to 
lat.  60°  N.,  where  it  begins  to  sink  into  the  Are* 
tic  basin.    This  mountain  range  bears  different 
names  in  difllcrent  parts  of  its  conrso.  Tliraogh 
Mexico,  where  it  forms  a  broad  table  land,  itv 
known  as  tlie  Mexican  Cordilleras.  It  is  only  in 
the  United  States  and  the  British  posiscssionsthat 
it  bears  the  specific  name  of  Rocky  mountains. 
The  Spanianls  designate  the  whole  as  the  Siena 
Madre  (Mother  liange).    Its  gonerol  elevation 
is  from  6,000  to  9,000  ft.,  with  many  siuniuit* 
much  loftier.    Among  the.se  are  Orizaba  and 
Popocatapetl  in  Mexico,  which  exceed  IT.WO 
ft,  and  several  in  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish America  of  from  12,000  to  18,000  ft  Mt 
St.  Elias,  about  lat.  60°  N.,  reaches  or  surpasae* 
tlie  height  of  17,850  ft.   This  range  follow 
the  shore  line  at  various  distances,  the  greatest 
deviation  being  about  lat  40°  N.,  where  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  lioclsy  mountains  has  s 
breadth  of  some  600  m.,  npon  which  are  atn* 
ated  tho  states  of  California  and  Oregon,  and 
the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Tb« 
Rocky  moontain  range  is  not  a  single  ridge,  M 
rather,  like  the  Cordilleras  of  Soiitli  Amer- 
ica, a  parallel  pair  of  ridges.   Between  th« 
two  lies  the  isolated  basin  of  the  Great  Salt 
lake.     As  the  Rocky  mountains  run  h)  near 
to  the  coast  of  the  PacifiOi  the  rivers  floviog 
from  them,  draining  only  a  smatt  area,  are  i»> 
cessarily  small.    The  Columbia  and  S.-icramcn- 
to,  flowing  directly  into  the  Pacific,  and  the  Col- 
orado, flowing  into  the  gulf  of  California,  arethf 
only  ones  of  any  considerable  size.  Tho  Yukon, 
although  flowing  into  Behring  sea,  a  part  (tf 
the  Pacific  ocean,  belongs  to  a  different  hydro* 
grajdiical  system.   SUrting  the  Atlantic  rosjt 
is  the  Appalachian  range.    Starting  from  tli« 
promontory  of  Gasp6,  on  the  gulf  of  St  law*  I 
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ratoe.  it  mm  sonth westward  for  1,800  m,  to  | 
northern  Alabama,  where  it  sinks  to  the  level  of 
the  gulf  slope.  The  Appalachian  system  con- 
mts  of  sereral  parallel  ritl^o-*,  divided  into  two 
main  line^  The  eastern  ridge  in  made  up  of  tiie 
(ireen  munntainsof  Vermont,  tlio  lii^hland^n  of 
N\'W  Yiirk,  the  South  niountains  of  Pennsyl- 
rauia,  and  the  Blue  Kidge  of  Virginia,  North 

I  Otroniu,  and  Georgia.  The  western  ridge 
-emprises  the  Adirondack,  Cit-^kill,  Alleghany, 
tad  Ciunberhuid  ranges.  Between  these  two 
fUfes  Hci  flD  dmort  eontiinioiie  Ttllef ,  wltih  a 

I  breadth  of  from  15  t  )  60  miles,  designated  in 

I  rvioas  parts  as  the  valie/s  of  the  Ohampiain, 
the  HaoKm,  fhe  Omnberland.  the  great  valley 
I'f  Virginia,  and  the  valley  or  Tenne^<see.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  Appalachian  ridge  ia 

'  to  ajpraatmr  eleVatioii  •■  n  maa  loathward; 
the  white  monntains  of  New  Hampsliiro  being 
tnerelj  an  iaolated  prqfeotion  from  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  the  Green  monntain  range.  Ex- 
cept in  a  few  points  thi.s  rau'^e  nirel  v  re; k  lies 

I  an  elevation  of  4,000  ft.   Mount  Manatield,  the 

'  highest  samimt  of  the  Green  tnoantiuns,  is 
4,169  ft.;  Moont  Maroy,  the  highest  of  the 
Adirondacka,  6,837;  Mount  Washington,  the 
loftiest  of  the  White  mountains,  6,285,  an  ele- 
vation exceeded  by  many  points  near  the 
jr>athorn  oxtreraity  of  the  chain,  the  higliest 
cieuig  Mitchell's  peak,  in  North  Carolina, 

;  ft.  The  Appalachian  chain  ia  pierced 
»t  intervals  by  gup^  wlii<>!i  give  pa'^sage  for 
riveri*,  canaH  and  railways,  linking  the  At- 
laotic  slope  with  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Tlio  Appalachian  ridi:e  forms  the  watcrsned  , 
U'tween  the  streams  which  llow  intt)  the  At-  , 

'  kntic.  with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  | 
anil  those  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi, 
and  thence  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Several 
of  these  rivers  are  of  considerable  size,  such 
i'<  the  Merrimack,  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna,  Potomac,  and  James.  The 
Adantie  dope  of  North  America,  f^nn  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Florida,  varies  in  width  from  50 
to  2(M}  m..  the  mean  elevation  of  iU  upper 
mrgin  being  fhnn  160  to  1,000  ft.  Through- 
out its  wliole  extent  it  is  witliont  marked 
traosrerae  ridges.  The  Kockj  mountains  and  , 
the  Appalaoliiam  fonn  two  aiaee  of  a  triangle, 
only  the  latter  is  broken  off  without  reaching 
the  point  of  junction.  The  tliird  side  of  this 
triangle  ia  formed  bjr  a  broad  low  swell,  without 
any  defined  crest,  and  rarely  reaching  the  ele- 
vation of  1,600  ft.  This  swell,  starting  from  the 
evtani  base  of  the  Rocky  roonntidns  in  about 
lat  60*  N.,  runs  eastwanl,  separating  the 
waters  which  fall  into  the  Arctic  ocean  and 
Hudson  baj  from  those  which  find  their  way 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  So  gradual  is  the 
Ti«e  tliat  we  can  define  its  summit  only  by 
noticing  whether  the  general  course  of  the 
Mrenio^*  is  northward  or  southward.  This  lo(v 
•Well  divides  the  continent  of  Xorth  Amer-  1 
ica  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  into  two  | 
nearly  equal  parts,  the  northern  lialf  of  which  j 
is  almost  ail  incapable  of  ooltivation.  A  little  | 


west  of  the  head  of  Lake  Snpcrior  this  swell 
divides.  One  branch  swoepij  southeastward, 
the  other  northeastward,  forming  between 
tliem  the  basin  of  the  lakes  whoso  waters  pass 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic. 
So  alight  is  the  elevation  of  the  sontheastem 
watershed  that  a  canal  witli  no  cutting  of  more 
tlian  100  feet  woold  open  an  outlet  for  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior,  Michigan,  Haron,  and 
Erie  into  the  Mississippi,  and  tlience  to  t!io 

gulf  of  Mexico,  instead  of  into  Ontario,  and 
trough  tiie  St  Lawrenee  into  the  northern 
Atlantic.  The  lake  basin  of  North  ^America  is 
thus  closely  connected  with  tliat  of  the  Missis* 
sippi.  Between  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  western  slope  of  the  Ap- 
palachian range  lies  the  basin  or  valley  of  the 
msrisHlppL  This  is  in  some  respects  tiie  most 
notable  on  the  globe.  Its  area  is  about  1,250,000 
sq.  uLj  being  onljr  exceeded  in  extent  by  the  val- 
ley of  the  Amazon.  Latitttde,  elevation,  and 
rainfall  combine  to  render  every  part  of  it  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  dense  population.  Next  to 
it  in  this  respect  comes  the  basin  of  the  Plata  in 
South  America.  The  most  striking  physical  fea- 
ture of  tlie  basin  of  the  Misfdssippi  is  its  uni- 
form plain-like  cluiracter.  From  tne  month  of 
the  river  to  its  sources  there  is  nothing  like  a 
mountain.  At  its  junction  with  the  Missouri 
it  is  but  381  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  at 
its  source  in  Lake  Itasca  it  is  1,080  ft.,  the  av- 
erage descent  for  the  whole  disUince  being  leas 
than  eight  inches  to  the  mile.  Its  great  afflu- 
ent, the  Mi!*.souri,  from  FortB^ton  to  the  junc- 
tion, falls  oidy  ten  inches  to  the  mile.  The 
(Jhio,  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  mouth,  falls  less 
than  five  inches  to  the  mile.  The  Red  river 
falls  a  little  more  than  a  foot,  the  Arkansas 
not  quite  two  feet  to  the  mile.  Except  on  its 
exterior  rim,  the  basin  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
and  its  nviin  branches  fulls  less  than  six  inches 
to  the  mile.  The  consequence  is  that  there  are 
no  rapids  to  obstmct  navigation,  each  river 
being  navigable  as  far  as  the  depth  of  water 
will  permit.  The  entire  navigable  length  of 
these  rivws  Is  about  40,000  m.  The  hydrog- 
raphy of  the  remaining  regions  of  North 
America  is  of  little  consequence,  the  Rio 
Grande  being  the  only  other  river  of  any  im- 
portiince  upon  the  eastern  siilo  — "With  tin-  ex- 
ception of  purely  tropical  productions,  North 
America  has  nearly  every  species  of  gnun, 
fruit,  and  veijetaMo.  It  has  given  to  the 
eastern  continent  maixoi  which  next  to  rice  is 
the  cereal  whieh  enters  most  largely  into  hn- 
man  consumption,  directly  jis  an  article  of  food, 
and  indirectly  as  sustenance  for  animals. — 
North  America  is  rich  in  nearly  every  valuable 
mineral.  Iron  is  so  widely  ditlnsed,  especially 
within  the  United  States,  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered universal.  Copper  is  found  in  many 
l<x;alitics,  the  most  abundant  deposits  being  in 
the  region  of  Lake  Superior.  Gold  and  silver 
have  been  found  in  every  part  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  and  Appalachian  chains,  the  de- 
posits in  Mexico,  Califomlai  and  the  acyacent 
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r^ons  probably  exceeding  those  of  all  the  rert 
of  the  globe.  Lead  is  found  in  various  parts, 
the  main  locality,  probably  the  most  produc- 
tive iu  iht'  world,  being  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Wisconsin.  Quicksilver  has  hitherto 
been  found  diietiy  in  Mexico  and  California, 
where  the  mines  ccjual  in  productiveness  those 
of  Austria.  Zinc  has  been  found  only  within  a 
limited  area,  mainly  in  New  JerrJcy  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Tin  is  liie  only  vuluablo  metal  which 
does  not  occur  in  largo  qnantitiiMi  The  coid 
fields  of  North  America  comprise  more  than 
seven  eighths  of  all  known  to  exist.  Those 
already  explored  exceed  the  entire  area  of 
Groat  Britain.  Salt  is  widely  diffused,  the 
principal  saline  springs  being  in  Now  York, 
Virgioiaf  and  Michigan.  Petroleam,  which 
may  properly  be  classed  anion*;  mineral  sub- 
Btances,  abounds  within  a  comparatively  lim- 
ited area,  the  oentral  p<n]it  being  in  north- 
ern T\  niisylv!mia,  thence  extending  northward 
and  westward. — Politically  I^orth  America  is 
divided  into  Britldi  America,  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico,  British  America  occupies  the 
whole  northern  bal^  with  the  exception  of 
Alaslca,  the  extreme  northwestern  angle,  for- 
merly Russian  America,  but  now  by  purchase 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  the  Arctio  ocean,  E.  by  Davis  strait  and 
the  Atlantic,  S.  by  the  United  States,  and  W. 
by  Alaska  and  the  Facilic  (where  its  shore 
line  is  very  narrow,  only  aboiot  860  m.).  Its 
entire  area  is  about  n,r)0O,000  sq.  ni. ;  but 
with  tlie  exception  of  a  border  on  the  St 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  and  a  very  narrow 
strip  on  the  Red  river,  and  a  portion  on  the 
Pacific,  the  whole  of  British  America  lies 
north  of  the  line  of  cultivation.  The  popula- 
tion is  4,466,000,  of  which  the  larger  part  are 
of  Euroi>ean  descent.  Nearly  all  of  habitable 
British  America  is  now  consolidated  as  the 
Dominion  of  Canada, — The  United  States  oc- 
cupy tbo  central  i)art  of  North  America,  from 
tlie  Atlantic  to  tlio  Pacific.  They  are  mainly 
boonded  N.  by  British  America  (  Alaska  occu- 
pying an  isolated  position),  S.  by  Mexico,  E.  by 
the  Atlantic,  and  \V.  by  the  Pacilic.  The  total 
area,  including  Alaska  (680,107  sq.  m.),  isabout 
8,600,000  sq.  m.  The  population  bv  the  census 
of  1870  is  38,558,371,  of  whom  33^589,377  are 
white,  4,880,009  colored,  63,264  Chinese,  and 
26,731  settled  Indians. — Mexico  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  United  SUites,  E.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  sea,  W.  by  the  Paoifie,  and 
6.  by  Central  America.  It  Ikh  an  area  of  near- 
ly 800,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  estimated  in 
1866  at  9,178,053,  of  whom  more  than  half  are 
set  down  as  Tndians,  and  only  about  1.000,000 
whites,  the  remainder  being  of  mixed  blood 
and  negroes.  IT.  OnrraAi,  Amebioa,  oeonpy- 
ing  tlie  greater  part  of  llio  isthmus  of  Darien, 
comprises  the  states  of  Guatemala,  Son  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Goeta  Rica, 
which  since  If^t'iO  bavo  fonned  a  loose  political 
union,  imder  the  name  of  States  of  Central 
America.  They  contain  about  176,000  stj.  m., 


I  with  a  population  estimated  in  1865  at  2,666,- 
I  000,  of  whom  1,500.000  are  Indians,  1,000,000 
'  of  mixed  bloo<l,  130,000  whites,  and  35.0«,t0 
blacks.    Central  America  lies  w^hoUy  w  ithin 
the  tropics;  but  many  parts  of  Hare  sufficiently 
elevated  to  give  a  temperate  clitnate.  III. 
I  SoLTii  America  extends  from  Caj-e  ijallinji.\ 
lat  12°  80'  N.,  to  Cape  Horn,  lat.  55°  59'  8., 
its  extreme  len^xth  being  4,550  m.    The  distin- 
j  guishing  physical  feature  is  the  chain  of  the  An- 
des or  Cordilleras,  which  borders  the  whole  W. 
coast,  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to  100  m.  from 
the  shore,  gradually  sinking  at  tlie  .southern  ex- 
tremity to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  a  few  sum- 
mits appearing  as  rocky  islands.    Frt»m  lat. 
22°  S.  northward  the  range  widens,  spreading 
into  a  series  of  ridges  generaUy  paralld,  the 
westernmost  ridge,  almost  continuous,  being 
the  Andes  proper,  or  Cordillera  of  the  coast. 
The  main  line  rollows,  or  rather  eonsdtates  the 
isthnms  of  Panama,  an  offshoot  strikini:  north- 
easterly to  tlie  Caribbean  sea.    This  last  ia 
diTided  into  soTeral  parallel  ridges,  throng  the 
interveninu'  vulk-v.^  of  whicli  tlie  Atrato  and 
the  Magdalcna  tiow  northward  into  the  Carib- 
bean. The  genmd  ehain  fe  nowhere  broken 
throned),  and  thus  f<irms  a  complete  separation 
I  between  the  waters  which  How  into  the  Pacific 
I  and  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantieu  On 
the  Pacific  side  there  h  no  considerable  river. 
From  the  eastern  base  of  the  Andes  several 
I  ranges  of  highlands  ^vide  the  whole  country 
i  into  a  number  of  shallow  basins.  Toi>ographi- 
cally  South  America  is  divided  into  seven  dis- 
tinct regions :  1 .  The  shore  of  the  Pacific  60  to 
100  m.  in  breadth,  the  extremities  of  which  are 
fertile,  the  centre  being  a  simdy  desert.    2.  The 
elevated  table  lands  lying  between  the  folds  of 
the  main  Andes  and  the  other  Cordilleras;  tlie 
chief  of  these  are  those  of  Quito  and  Bog<>ta. 
3.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  a  scries  of  llanc«!> 
or  level  plains  thinly  woo<led,  but  covered  da- 
ring the  wet  season  with  late  herbage,  which 
j  withers  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  heat  b  in- 
I  tense.  4.  The  great  basin  of  the  Amazon,  cov- 
ering alioiit  2,fioo.000  sq.  m.,  for  the  mof^t  part 
1  densely  wooded  and  thinly  jieopled.    5.  The 
tNUin  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  series  of  plains, 
known  as  pampas,  tlie  river  I  anks  clctlK  <l  v:\ih 
forests,  and  the  interior  covered  with  luxunani 
grass,  which  supports  immense  herds  of  cattle, 
millions  of  whicli  are  annually  slaughtered  for 
their  hides.    The  cattle  here  probably  excel  in 
number  tiiose  of  all  the  rest  of  the  g\ohe.  ^. 
The  mountainmis  region  of  E.  and  S.  Brazil, 
I  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  interior, 
I  where  it  almost  iinjterceptibly  joins  witli  tbs 
two  former  rcfrioiis.    7.  PatagDuia,  tK'cupyin^ 
the  whole  breadth  of  tlie  continent  from  about 
I  lat.  40*  B.  to  Gape  Horn.  This  region  is  almost 
wholly  unexplored.    The  Argentine  ConlVdrrs- 
tion  claims  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  it ; 
but  praiStieally  it  to  iidiabited  only  by  savages, 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  even  a  tribal  ^rovirn- 
ment.    About  three  fourtlis  of  South  America 
,  lie  geographically  witlun  the  tropka;  bat  the 
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rlimato  is  prentlj  nioilififrl  hy  the  elevation. — 
With  tijo  oxciptiuti  <>t"  (I  .Htniill  tract  in  tho  N. 
L  ciiuipri-iru'  FrL-fn  h,  Dutrli,  and  Brit- 

ish tiniiiiia,  ni>  [lart,  'it'  Siiuili  Atnericn  is  under 
ibc  dimiitiicin  of' any  tVirci^'ii  powtr.  The  pres- 
ent  fKjjitie-al  divisions  aro  eleven  in  niinilier. 
We  enmneratc  tliem  in  geographical  order,  com- 
meodog  at  the  north :  1.  \  ene/itela.  in  tiie 
■orthi bordering  on  the  Atlantio  iukI  Caribbean 
mi;  waa, 436,000  aq.  m. ;  pup.  about  l,2oO,000. 
The  oaljreeiuu  ever  taken  waa  in  1847,  when 
th«  poptdation  was  l,8G7,OUO,  since  which  it 
bM  probably  decreaaed  sotncwbat  owing  to 
Una^Mat  r«To)QtliNM.  The  balk  of  Uw  pomilar 
in  of  aaiud  Indian  and  negro  blood, 
harilT  one  In  n  tandred  being  pot  down  oa 
rare  wUtM.  S.  TBe  Unltod  States  of  Oolom- 
ftia,  formerly  known  as  New  Graniwla,  hound- 
e<l  X.  by  tho  Caribhean  sea  and  Central  Anier- 
u-x  ¥..  hy  Ven<  /111  la,  S.  by  liriizii  and  Kcuador, 
anj  \V.  by  tbe  i'ncitie.  It  <-iini|irist's  the  soiitb- 
cm  part  of  the  isthmus  ot'  I'itri.  ii.  tlie  l'an:iTiin 
railroail  runnlii!;  thri)U;,'b  it.  5ihi,(MH» 
ni. ;  pori.  in  l'*iVl,  L'.T't  l.onii,  .since  which 
tuuii  partial  cnuiiii  riitii Ills  indii-ate  a  sli^rht  in- 
crease.    Mn-t  <it"  the  ]li>]iri]:iti,iU    is    i.f  UliXfd 

neca.    Thosn  in  whom  Kiirojii  an  IiIoimI  jire- 
dooinate^  over  Indian  urc  ni-out  I.WI.OW; 
Indian  over  Kuro|)eaa,  44i.>,ouo ;  Indian  and 
negro,  44^^000;  pure  Indian,  150,0(K>;  negro, 
90,000,    3.  The  etnpiro  of  Brazil,  the  only 
monarchy,  stretching  we.^tward  in  its  nortbem 
part  from  the  Atlantic  to  Colombia,  in  ita  tooth- 
-em  part  to  Bolivia.  It  includee  the  greater  part 
of  tiie  basin  of  the  Amaaon.  Area,  A 140,000 
■q.  m.  Tlie  population  levariouriyeeamated  at 
fhn  10,000,000  to  ia,000,000i.   The  best  native 
aotbority  ffivee  It  ia  1887  at  11,780,000,  of 
wbom  >,880,000  were  firee,  1,400,000  glave«, 
and  500.000  nndvtllzed  Indians.    The  propor- 
tion of  |ieriplo  of  mixed  blnod  is  fnioll  com- 
pareil  with  other  Suiith  AiiKiicun  states.  4. 
Uruguay.  b<iun<leil  by  Brazil,  the  Atlantic,  an<l 
the  Arsi-ntine  ('onfe<lerati"n ;  area,  To.oimi  ,B<j. 
ni. :  |M>p.  :;iio,i(iMi.    ',.  I'nrtmnuy,  iioiimli  d  by 
Bolivia,  Hrii/il,  and  the  Ar'fTentine  CuntVdera- 
tion,  the  only  country  with  no  seaeoiust ;  area, 
"0,000  s-i.  III.;    pop!  in  18.">7,  l,iiOO,iHlO.  but 
since  (rreatly  reduced  by  war  and  famine.  <1. 
Bidivia,  extemlinft  from  Brazil  to  the  Pacific ; 
area,  575,0<>«»  m.  ni. ;  poji.  2,U(M>.ooo.    7.  The 
Ar;;entino  ConUMleraition.  extending  from  Bo- 
livia and  the  Andea  to  tho  Atlantic;  area, 
600,000  aq.  U.:  pop.  l.SOU.oOii.    8.  Pata>;o- 
nia,  oecnpyingthe  extreme  soutlicm  end  of  tho 
continent ;  area,  850,000  aq.  m.  Tbe  popnlatioQ 
K  insignificant,  eoaaialiag  wholly  of  aavagea, 
destitateofaoyocBaniaad  govenuDeint  All  the 
foregoing  atatea  are  E.  of  the  Andea.  The 
remaining  ones  are  on  the  Pacific  shore,  tho 
aominitit  of  the  range,  and  iti«  eoittem  slope. 
9.  Ecuador,  upon  and  just  S.  of  the  etjnator; 
area,  il7"i.n(K)  su^.  m. ;  ]»>]>.  about  1.800.(M>o.  of 
whiini  half  iirc  reckune/i  as  whites,  fhiMiuh 
many  are  of  mixed  blcHxl.    Ita  cultivated  porttt 
aompriaen  narrow  atrip  on  the  PnoUia,  the  ole- 


vate<l  valley  of  Quito,  between  tlw  ridges  of 
tho  Cordilleras  anti  tho  eastern  slope  of  tho 
latter.  Within  its  limits  are  several  of  tJie 
lot\iest  peaks  of  the  Andes.  10.  I'eru.  J^.  of 
Kcuador,  crossing  the  Andes,  utkI  i  xtendinfj 
down  the  eastern  slojie;  area,  <;oo,n(>o  mj.  m. ; 
jKjp.  2,500, 0<M),  of  whom  15  j>ir  cent,  are 
whites  and  67  per  cent.  Indiaiw.  11,  Chili, 
occupying  tho  narrow  Pacific  coast  S.  of  15o- 
Ii\ia  and  W.  of  tho  Argentine  Confederotioa 
and  northern  Patagonia ;  area,  wUUnita  eatdH 
liNlied  limitflk  about  iriO.tMX)  aq.  m.;  pop.  in 
18R8,  1,900,000.  IV.  Iblandb  or  Axuioa. 
The  iaianda  not  immediately  ei^aceat  to  ^o 
nainland,  which  may  be  properly  conaidaNd 
as  beloopiw  to  tiia  Amanean  cootineBt,  at* 
grouped  aafollowa:  1,  tho  Greater  AntiUcaj  In- 
eluding  Cuba,  llayti,  JninHico,  and  Porto  Rioo: 
2.  the  I>es8or  Antillc*.  including  Barbadoes  and 
about  80  others;  3,  the  Bahanms  about  500  in 
number,  most  tif  them  uninhabited.  Their 
tot^d  area  is  not  tar  Iroiu  100,000  m.,  with 
a  po|)idation  of  over  4,<HH),0ou.  With  tlie  ex- 
ception of  llayti,  these  are  subject  to  iliti'crcnt 
Kurojiean  jiowcrs.  To  these  tnny  be  aiided 
( irccubiti'l.  lic4oii^'in;i  lo  l)cntiiurk.  the  popu- 
lation of  which  numbers  only  a  few  thou'iunds. 
—The  area  and  populalioti  of  tho  .\merican 
continent  may  be  amnmed  up  in  round  nom- 
bera  aa  foOova: 


BriUnli  Amerin  !  aSOO.OOO 

M«--xlct>  

L'Dllad  tStoUa  


Costa  Rieik... 
(fUalrinsU  

Nlcanirtu  . . . 
t>nu  StUvftdor. 


BoUvla... 
Bfain  

rhin  .... 

CiilnnitiU . 
KriuwUir  . 
(illiaiu. . . 
I*iuii|ru»ir 

Peni  

frmnmjr. 
Veaunu'b 


Total*,  ('(-ami  .imrrii-a.. 
Sorrn  Amkiica. 
CoaMmtloo  


ToUli,  BouU>  Amwics. 
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KtUXKl 
S.l«(i.Oijii 

1S»I.1KM 
6>  10.(11  Kl 
2T,\iK)i| 

i.  iMm 

ii.  TiQjMa 

f.lKKi.OOO 

1  Jt-HLOOl 
ItOD.OOO 
U-AOOO 
4jOI» 

•Nyooo 

Wjooo 

425,000 

wnjMe 

i,sao,Ma 

;,i4u,ouo 

laoyooa 

IMMJON 

Mtium 

—The  history  of  America,  aa  aatlwntically  t«- 

conle<l.  hariily  g<»e«  back  five  centuries,  or 
about  100  years  before  the  colonizalitm  by 
the  Europeans.  For  everythinp  earlier  wo  have 

oidy  the  ruiii^  left  I'V  extinct  r.tce-,  and  tradi- 
tiou-t  in  which  the  mvthieul  element  Is  pre- 

'    It.   It  ia  oartain  that  tho  Northman 
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visited  Greenland  m  early  as  the  lOtli  centurj", 
and  plantod  a  colony  thort',  wHli  wliit  li  they 
maintaincil  an  nlni<>!tt  rontinutio.'i  indTcourse. 
Tliuv  also  saile*!  for  wttin.'  eii>t«nc*>  <lown  the 
Atlantic  roa.-it :  liut  there  is  no  eviili-nce  thiit 
they  ever  n-aclK-d  furthiT  sontli  tlinn  Now 
En|:lan<l,  or  |i«nftrated  a  score  of  tiiile*  int<> 
the  interior.  Hut  wht-revor  C'olunilum  imii  liis 
followers  went,  tliey  found  tho  country  [iei>- 
more  or  k-s*  deusvly  l»y  n  niee  or  raocs  lo 
wbojn  they  i!n\c  tlio  jrt-neral  appellatiim  of 
IndiuHik.  Wiieu  and  whence  tliey  ruum  is 
unknuwn.  The  witlfly  s|ireftd  race  which  we 
grnup  t«iKOtlier  (u*  EsiiuiniHHX  l»eur  u  strung 
rcfemlilunee  to  the  iuliiil>itjiiit-«  of  Siberia  cm 
the  one  side  and  thuso  of  Lnjdand  on  the 
Othor.  They  nuiy  have  rettehe<l  AnuTiea  from 
one  R<le  hy  way  of  lei-land,  (ir  on  the  other 
by  <T<i<!tinK  IJelirinjr  strait ;  nut  iiriiM)s»ibly  hy  I 
both.  But  in  eitlier  ca.»e  inftn-uursc  with  I 
their  EiirniH'iiii  and  Asiatic  kindred  wa4  early 
intcrnij>tcd.  Tljere  is  little  likeliho<Nl  tliat 
any  intercourse  exi-iffd  K-twon  the  dwellers 
<tn  B.iUhi  buy  and  thoH^  on  Hchrinjr  struit. 
Both  live  mainly  on  the  ]>riMliii'i.s  <if  the  sea — 
salmon  in  (lie  one  viim;  luid  >viiU  in  the  other; 
oon.>u>ijiiently  they  nevx-r  ninve  fiir  fnim  tlie 
shore.  There  in  n<>  evidence  that  Ihey  have 
ever  moved  southward  to  more  hospitable 
repions  thim  tlii"*e  wiiicli  Ihey  now  iidiiibit. 
The  niinie  Ks<|'ii)iiatix  is  of  Freneli  oriidn.  In 
the  rcfriciii.-)  !irouii<l  UiitVin  bay  tlu-y  cnll  ihem- 
eelve-*  Innuits,  wliii-h  iiirans  siiii]dy  folks.  In 
almost  i-very  re«[)oet  they  dilfcr  wiilcly  from 
the  IrilK-M  who  were  toiind  >j)n!iil  iiv«-r  the 
wli<de  of  whiit  now  constitutes  tlie  I  nited 
States  E.  of  the  Ilocfcy  niotintains.  Tho  e.-irly 
oxpdorers  found  this  whoK-  rruHon  peopled  by  a 
race  hiimoi;i-n<-onH  in  physicid  rinirni'ter  uml 
way  of  life.  It  is  dear,  honrvir,  tliiit  thev 
liail  been  precotli'd  by  atiothcr  ra-  e  i>f  a  hi^rher 
ty]io.  This  ni<-e,  known  as  the  inoiiiiil-iiuildvrs, 
cerljjinly  occupied  llie  w  hole  extent  nf  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississipjti,  find  peiutrjited  as  far 
north  as  tlie  co|i[ier  rerinn  of  Lake  Sup<'rior, 
where  they  have  li'lt.  behind  tlu-ni  eviilences 
that  they  had  mnde  no  incon^ideriible  ml- 
vances  ill  tin-  iirl  of  working  tiutals.  Their 
j)rincip!d  luehiorialsare  fmind  in  the  e.'irtliworks 
which  tlu'v  eri'cted.  < 'f  these  matiy  llmusaiids 
haw  been  foiind  In  the  sin^de  .-tate  of  <  *hio. 
Tlieir  nundier  mid  niau'nitude  (irove  tluiu  t<t 
have  been  the  work  nf  it  nuuu-ri-Ms  jienple 
(inriinized  into  lar^re  eoimminities.  Mow  und 
when  this  peuph-  disap|ieared  is  beVolid  even 
plausible  i-ofijeeture.  ra»sin;r  si'iiihward.  we 
come  to  Mexico,  which  was  found  oecn[iie<l  by 
a  pcopli-  rimre  !i<lvanced  in  many  re-pects  than 
We  can  -iippose  llie  lunund-biiilders  to  have 
been.  Tlo-  ruhll;r  rai'c  at  the  time  of  the  cnn- 
i|U»  s!  w.  re  the  .\/tec->;  i>nt  tin y  li.-id  oi-i'iipicd 
this  plai'c  tor  oiily  a  few  •.viieratii-ns.  They 
Were  aoparenily  iuitniL'rants  til  the  tabh'  land 
of  Aniihilac;  bul  it  is  still  a  di~pilte<l  ■iile>'tii>tl 
whether  they  iMSiie  from  the  norlli  or  tbi-  •M>nth. 

Their  clvilizatlMU  uas  und^»nbled!y  eii;'rafted 


u|K>n  an  earlier  one,  to  which  the  name  of  Tol- 
tec  has  hven  inven.    In  tho  »oathem  Mexican 
states  of  Yucatan  and  Chiapas  and  in  liondD- 
ru«  and  (iaatemnla,  are  niins  of  large  cilie* 
which  evince  «  still  hipher  (Trade  of  culturt. 
The  exiiitence  of  them;  great  ruins  hJiowb  that 
ibis  region,  wlioro  the  present  ]Kipulation  Li 
hardly  ten  to  the  B'juarx'  mile,  was  once  den.««- 
ly  |>eopliHl,    In  the  part  of  Soutli  America  L 
of  the  Ande%  the  aboriginal  jiopulatiun  never 
attained  to  any  form  of  civilization.  That 
portion  of  South  America  occnpjing  the  ele- 
vated valleys  between  tl>e  variou*  range*  of 
the  Anded,  within  the  present  8tate»  of  Perti. 
Bolivia,  and  EcuB<lor,  was  the  stat  of  a  cirili- 
zation  known  aa  tliat  of  the  incas.   The  time 
of  it*  origin  is  variously  Htated  ;  irome  place  it 
back  three  or  four  tliousand  year*  or  mere: 
but  II  more  probable  date  is  about  A.  D.  Uhhi. 
It  wns  at  its  height  at  the  iK;riod  of  the  S{>ani>h 
conijuest.  Takenas  a  whole,  the  civilizations  of 
the  prehistoric  races  of  America  are  generally 
regarded  as  purely  indigenous,  having  no  con- 
nection Willi  and  tint  flight  reaeiublance  tolhu«« 
of  any  other  peoples.  (See  Amkbican  Axngn- 
T I M. ) — Tlie  hiiitorical  period  of  America  as  fairlj 
written  liegins'with  tlie  discovery  of  the  Wr*t 
Indian  ishuxU  by  Colunibns  in  1Vi2.    In  th« 
course  of  dilferent  voyages  he  sailetl  for  som* 
distance  idong  the  sliores  of  tho  continent.  In 
Hl»7  the  Cabotii  discovered  Newfoundland.  aliJ 
coji«te<l  as  fiirdowu  as  Florida.    The  Spauiandr 
took  the  1>  lid  in  coni|Uc«t  and  partial  colonia- 
tion.    AVithin  half  a  century  they  look  ixiss**- 
sion  of  the  islands;  Cortes  conquered  Mexico, 
Baihoa  and  others  Central  America,  and  Pizar- 
ro  and  Aliimgro  overran  Peru.    The  Sitaniarrf; 
were  adventurers  rather  than  colonists;  their 
(  hief  object  was  gold,  and  they  pushed  inaicli 
into  the  regions  where  this  waa  found.  Th*j 
reached  New  Mexico  before  1537.    Brazil  ws? 
fiirmidly  occupie<l  by  the  Portuguese  in  IMJ, 
fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  Sr*in 
ami  Holland,  and  was  finally  recovere*!  by  I'or- 
tugal  in  11154.   The  French  took  formal  pom*- 
sioii  of  Can.ida  in  1534,  and  laid  claim  to  tht 
region  westward  and  southward,  including  tb* 
valley  of  the  Misaiasippi.    The  Knglish  wef* 
inacli  later  in  colonizing.  Tlieir  first  |>omianvni 
-ettletnont  at  Jamestown  was  made  in  lOoT. 
The  l)ut<h  and  Swedes  also,  not  long  after,  xt- 
lied  at  !i  lew  p<iints.    In  1770  the  American 
continent  was  divided  among  three  Europetti 
nulions.    Kn;;1and,  having  taken  the  French. 
I  >ut<'h,  and  Swe<lish  itoswwsioDs,  held  by  claiai 
the  wliole  of  North  America,  except  Mexica 
Spain  held  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
w  hole  of  South  America,  except  Brazil,  whicL 
l-vlonu'ed  to  Portugal.    Somew  hat  later,  Ruf- 
sia  acipiired  an  extensive  territory  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  W.  of  the  t'ontinent.    In  1775  l>t- 
gan  the  series  of  revolts  which  in  less  tliifl 
half  n  century  almottt  entirely  exjudled  the 
European  govemmenta,  except  Great  Britain, 
from  till'  continent  of  Anierica.    The  thirteen 
Britiih  colonies  rose  in  1775,  and  proclaimed 
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ttieir  independence  in  1776,  whicH  was  acknow- 
ledged in  1783.  In  1807  tiie  connection  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Brazil  waa  virtually  dis- 
sulved,  the  royal  family  abandoning  Europe, 
uk!  taking  refuge  in  America.  The  rising  in 
the  Spanish  possessions  began  s<K)n  after  in 
Baenos  Ayres,  Venezuela,  and  Chili.  Mexico 
rtTolted  in  1810,  and  secured  its  indt  pendenco 
in  1821.  The  other  states  followed  at  varioas 
intervals,  Boli\-ia  in  1824  being  the  last.  In 
1825  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of  S:m  Juan  do 
Cfloa  rcmove<i  the  last  vestige  of  Spanish  do- 
minion on  the  American  continent.  In  1807 
Hoasia  sold  her  possessions  to  the  United  States. 

UEIICAN  ANTIQI  ITIES.  A  large  part  of 
what  are  called  the  antiquities  of  America 
consist  only  of  the  architectural  and  other  re- 
nuins  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  nations,  which 
were  displaced  or  subjugated  by  European  con- 
qoest  and  settlement.  iSuch  are  many  of  the 
reined  temples  and  other  edifices  of  Peru,  Cen- 


CfcM  Gnuide,  New  Mexico. 

trsl  America,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  most  of 
tfie  ruder  monnments  of  New  Mexico,  and 
probably  all  of  those  still  ruder  earthworks  and 
rnck  sculptures  which  are  found  eastward  of 
the  Alleghanies.  Cartier  in  Canada,  and  Smith 
in  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  pilgrims  in  New 
England  and  the  French  in  western  New  York, 
all  found  the  Indians  constructing  defences, 
coniisting  of  ditches,  embankments,  and  pali- 
«»dea,  the  remains  of  which  arc  still  numerous. 
And  which  have  been  variously  ascribed  to 
Celtic,  Hebrew,  and  Tartar  origins.  So  too 
Coronado,  who  marched  into  New  Mexico  as 
e«"ly  as  1540,  found  there  in  perfect  condi- 
ti"n  and  actual  use  those  singular  edifices 
of  fort-like  dimensions  and  numerous  stories, 
*hi('h  since,  abandone<l  and  ruined,  under  the 
of  ciuas  grandf»,  have  been  claimed  as 
monuments  of  a  supposed  migration  of  the 
Aztecs  fn)m  some  undefined  northern  region, 
or  froni  the  frozen  wastes  of  Kamtchutka,  be- 


yond the  straits  of  Behring.  Cortes  in  Mexico, 
Gryalva  and  Montejo  in  Yucatan,  Alvarado  in 
Guatemala,  and  Piziirro  and  his  captains  in 
Peru,  all  found  vast  and  imposing  structures,  the 
work  of  the  actual  inhabitants,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  almost  universally  confounded  with 
those  of  more  ancient  monuments,  the  earlier 
works  of  the  same  hands  or  of  unknown  or  ex- 
tinct peoples.  It  is  certain  that  Cholula,  Uxmal, 
and  Chichen,  Quich6  and  Pachacimiac,  were  all 
perfect  and  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
ilence  their  remains,  however  interesting  and 
valuable  as  illustrating  American  aboriginal  art, 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  falling  within  the 
denomination  of  American  antiquities.  Under 
this  head,  in  a  strict  sense,  we  ctm  only  include 
such  monuments  as  were  really  regarded  as 
anti(|uities  by  the  aborigines  themselves,  con- 
cemmg  the  origin  of  which  they  were  wholly 
ignorant,  or  only  possessed  a  traditionary 
knowledge.  Of  this  character  are  most  of  the 
earthworks  and  mounds  on  the  terraces  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  in  the  forests  bordering 
on  the  Mexican  gulf.  Such  also  are  the  ruined 
pyramids  of  Teotihuacan  and  the  crumbling 

i  edifices  of  Mitla,  in  Mexico;  the  still  more  elab- 
orate structures  and  sculptured  monoliths  of 
Palenquo  and  Copan;  and  the  vast  enigmat- 
ical monuments  of  Tiahuanaco  on  the  aouth- 

I  ern  shore  of  l^ke  Titicaca  in  Bolivia ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  bewildering  remains  of  Man- 
siche  or  Grand  Chimu  in  northern  Peru. — 
Commencing  with  our  own  country,  wo  find 


ForUflod  UIU,  Batler  County,  Ohio. 
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Id  the  lliBriaaippi  volley  a  sucM-os^ion  of  earth- 
works, manifestly  dt  tVii-iw  iu  clmrnctcr,  ex- 
tending from  the  soutliward  to  the  gulf. 
They  generally  crown  the  samniits  of  8teep 
hills,  and  consist  of  an  cmbiinknientnnd  exterior 
ditch,  of  varying  dimensions,  with  approaches 
often  artfidly  covered.  Fort  Hill,  on  the  banks 
of  the  T.ittlo  Miami  river  in  OUo^  has  a  line 
of  circumvallation  nearly  four  mUes  iu  extent, 
varying  in  height,  according  to  the  nataral 
strenfrth  of  the  point  protected,  from  10  to  20 
feet,  and  embra<mig  an  area  of  several  hundred 
aoree.  When  not  erected  near  to  streams,  and 
in  cases  where  sprinps  are  not  indndod  with- 
in their  lines,  we  almost  alwaya  find  artificial 
WiarTOiw  fx  holding  water.  A  large  olaaa  of 


W«kB 

• 

theee  defensive  works  consist  of  a  fine  of  ditoh 

and  embankment,  or  of  ^levera]  lines  one  within 
another,  carried  across  tlie  neoks  of  peninsulas 
or  bluff  headlands  formed  within  the  bends  of 

strcani<<.  Associated  with  these  defensive  works, 
and  often  included  within  them,  are  stmotnres 
connected  with  religious  ideas  and  ceremonies, 
lliey  oonsist  of  earthworks  with  tiieir  ditches, 
when  Huch  exist,  interior  and  not  exterior  to 
the  walls,  of  re^rulur  outline,  sijuarcs,  circles, 
octagons,  and  otlier  geometrical  figures,  often 
comhined,  and  sometimes  of  trrent  extent;  as  for 
instance  at  Newark,  Ohio,  where  thev  cover  an 
area  of  more  than  two  miles  square,  and  probuhly 
comprise  upward  of  12  miles  of  emhankinent 
frouj  2  to  20  feet  iu  height.  (See  "  Monuments 
of  the  MisBifldppi  VaUej,"  by  Sqnior  and  Da- 


vis, forming  the  first  volume  of  the  "Smith- 

sonian  Contributions  to  Knowled^'c.**)  Other 
works  of  a  sacred  or  religious  origin,  cumdstlQg 
of  mounds  of  earth  and  stone  of  various  sbesi, 
but  always  regular  shapes,  are  found  in  con- 
nection witli  those  above  described,  and  are 
very  numerous.  They  are  oftraest  square, 
terraced,  and  ascende^l  by  praded  w:iys ;  --oine- 
times  hexagonal,  octagonal,  or  truncated,  and 
asoended  ay  spiral  paths,  in  most  respects 
coinciding  with  the  tfontllix  of  Mexico  and  tlio 
topett  of  India — the  high  altars,  symbolical  in 
form,  on  which  the  priests  oflRered  up  saerificis, 
and  paid  adoration  to  the  solar  pod.  Some  of 
these  arrest  our  attention  by  their  geometrical 
accuracy  of  form,  and  others  by  their  great  rise, 
covering  several  acres  of  ground,  and  rising  to 
imposing  altitudes.  A  mound  of  this  descrip- 
tion, on  the  plain  of  Gahokia,  Illinoia,  opposite 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  is  700  feet  long  by  500 
feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  90  feet  high,  cover- 
ing upward  of  eight  acres  of  ground,  and  hav- 
ing 20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  contents.  These 
mounds  frequently  contain  skeletons.  The 
most  common  monuments  in  the  Hissiseippi 
valley,  however,  are  those  which  are  incontes- 
tably  simple  places  of  sepulture,  memorials 
raised  over  the  dead,  and  in  their  size  probably 
bearing  a  certain  relation  to  the  Imporlaaee 
when  living  of  the  personages  over  whom 
they  were  erected.  Some  of  these,  like  that  at 
Grave  Creek  near  Wheeling  in  West  Virginia, 
and  th{it  at  Mianiisburg  iu  Ohio,  the  ono  70  and 
the  other  08  feet  in  vertical  height,  no  doubt 
mark  the  graves  of  ])ersonages  of  high  eoote- 
qnence  amonp  the  builders  of  these  monu- 
ments. It  sometimes  happens  tlmt  one  uf  the^ 
sepulchral  mounds  contains  two  or  more  skele- 
tons,  V)ut  they  rarely  cover  more  than  one,  except 
in  cases  where  the  later  Indian  tribes,  with  a 


Couical  Mound,  MariettA.  Obio. 

vague  notion  of  their  sanctity,  have  bnried  their 
dead  in  them.  The  early  white  settlers  also 
oocaaiooally  buried  in  thrnn.  The  notioD  that 
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ther  contain  vast  heaps  of  alain,  and  arc  meuio- 
naii  of  grval  battleni,  is  unsupport'ed  by  facts. 
Still  more  remarkable  oarihworkit  are  those 


Anlnul  ilupMl  MoiuiiU,  WUraoilo. 

fommoncrt  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  hut  of 
which  a  few  examples  arc  found  in  Ohio,  and 
wbich  bear  the  outline!)  of  men  and  animals, 
oowtituting  liiiffe  ba»-relicft  on  tlio  surface  of 
the  earth.  One  of  these,  gnrvered  by  Squier 
and  Davis  in  1846,  on  tlic  banks  uf  Urush 
creek,  Adams  county,  Ohio,  is  in  the  form  of 
Sh-rpent,  over  1,(K)0  feet  in  lenjftl',  extended 
la  graceful  curves,  and  terminating;  in  a  triple 
coil  at  the  tail.    The  embankment  constituting 


8erpcot'»iup«<l  Uoiud,  Adsmi  Coaotjr,  Olila. 


the  eillfry  is  npwanl  of  5  feet  high  hy  feet 
base  at  tho  centre  of  the  body,  diminishing 
x^meirhat  toward  the  head  and  tail.    The  neck 


of  the  figure  ia  stretched  ont  and  nlijditly 
curved,  and  its  mouth  is  opened  wide,  aa  if  in 
tho  act  of  swallowing  or  ejet  ting  an  oval  fig- 
ure, which  resta  partly  between  the  distended 
JawB.  This  oval  i»  formed  by  an  embankment 
4  feet  higii,  and  is  perfectly  regular  in  outline, 
its  transverse  and  roi^jugate  diameters  bein^ 
103  and  feet  respectively.  The  combined 
figure  ha«  been  reganled  by  Mome  a»  a  represen- 
tation of  tho  oriental  cosmological  idea  of  tlio 
serpent  and  the  egg.  With  Uie  remain.s  of  the 
dead  in  the  sepulchral  raonnda,  oa  also  within 
those  which  are  believed  to  have  been  connected 
witli  tlie  religion  of  tlieir  builders  many  relics 
of  art  have  been  diacovorod,  di!<playing  greater 
Mkill  than  was  known  to  exist  among  the  tribes 
found  in  oocii|)ation  of  the  country  at  tlic  timo 
of  the  discovery.  Elaborate  carvings  in  stone, 
potter^'  often  of  elegant  design,  articles  of  uso 
and  ornament  in  metal  silver,  and  native  cop- 
per tVom  Like  Superior,  mica  from  the  Alle- 
ghaniea,  shells  from  tho  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
obsidian,  nrobably  also  |)or|»hyry,  from  Mexico, 
are  founu  side  by  side  in  the  same  mound. 
Articles  of  comparatively  recent  date^  some 
of  them  of  undoubted  European  origin,  havo 
also  been  found  among  the  later  and  secondary 
depoisitM  in  the  motmds.  Forged  ins<>riptiona, 
stones  bearing  mysterious  characters,  "  Erae, 
ancient  (ireek,  Phcenician,  Celtiberic,  and  Hii- 
nic,"  aa  evidences  of  every  possible  and  im- 
possible theory  of  American  origin,  have  each 

{  found  people  credulous  enough  to  accept  and 
defend  their  anthontieity,  even  after  the  au- 
thors of  the  various  imDostures  haveab«ndono<l 
them  to  their  fate.  Ttie  fa<-ts  cimnected  with 
the  monuments  of  the  Missisnippi  valley  "  indi- 
cate tiiat  the  ancient  |Kipulution  was  numerous 
and  widely  spread,  as  shown  from  the  number 
and  mugnitiide  of  their  works,  and  the  exten- 
sive range  of  their  occurrence;  that  it  was 
essentially  hwnogeneous  in  cust4iiiis,  habits, 
religion,  and  government,  aa  appears  from  tho 
great  unifurmity  which  the  works  display,  not 
only  in  re?*i>ect  to  jMisition  and  form,  but  in  all 
minor  jmrticulars;  and  that  the  features  com- 
mon to  all  the  remains  identify  them  as  apper- 
taining to  a  single  grand  system,  owing  ittt  ori- 
gin to  a  family  of  men  moving  in  tho  samo 
general  direction,  acting  umler  common  impul- 
sesi,  and  inrtuence<l  by  similar  causes."  Whal- 

'  ever  dirterences  the  monuments  display  aro 
such  as  might  result  from  the  progressive 
etl'iirts  of  u  i)iMiple  in  a  state  of  development,  or 
from  tlie  weaker  eftbrts  of  colonies,  or  what 
might  be  calletl  provincial  cotiitiiuniliea.  It  ia 
impossible  that  a  population  for  whose  protec- 
tion such  exten?»ive  military  works  were  neces- 
sary, and  which  wa.sableto  defend  them,  sliould 
not  have  l)een  eminently  agricultural ;  and  such 
monuments  ns  the  mounds  at  Cirave  (.'reek  and 
Cahokia  indicate  not  only  a  dense  agricultunil 

I  population,  but  astute  of  society  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  existing  race  of  Indians 
mirth  of  the  tropic.  There  is  not,  and.  there 
was  not  at  the  period  of  the  discovery,  a  singU 
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tribe  of  Indiana,  north  <^  the  semi-civilized  | 

nations  of  >rt  xioo  and  Central  America,  whicli 
had  the  means  of  subsistence  to  enable  them  to 
snpplyforiDch  pnrposee  the  nnprodnotiYe  labor 

necCHSjiry  for  the  work  ;  nor  were  they  in  sueh 
a  social  state  as  to  compul  the  labor  of  the 
people  to  be  thus  applied!  Ae  regards  the  an- 
tiquity of  these  ninniiments,  apart  from  sueh 
facts  as  a  total  absence  of  any  reasonable  tra- 
ditions «•  to  their  origfai  among  die  Indians 
themselTes,  and  tli^'  t  xistenceof  the  largest  and 
most  aneient  forest  trees  on  the  emba^onents 
and  in  tiie  ditchee  of  tiie  Tarioas  works,  there 
are  other  facts  wliioh  enaVile  m  to  arrive  at  ap- 
proximate conclusions  upon  this  point.  None 
of  these  works  ooonr  on  the  lowest  fimned  of 
the  river  terraces  which  mark  the  subsidence 
itf  the  western  streams ;  and  as  there  is  no  ^ood 
reason  why  thdr  bnilders  ahonld  hare  avoided 
erecting  them  on  that  terrace,  while  they 
raised  tliem  promiscuously  upon  all  the  others, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  this  terrace  has  been 
formed  since  tlieso  works  were  erected  ;  a  eon- 
closion  supported  by  tlie  important  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
ttreams  which  have  ninee  receded  for  half  a 
mile  and  upward,  and  which  under  no  present 
possible  rise,  from  rains  or  other  natural  cause, 
oonld  reach  the  works  again.    Upon  these 

g remises,  the  time  (dnce  tiie  streams  have  flowed 
1  their  pres<.'nt  courses  may  be  divitk-d  into 
four  periods,  corresponding  to  the  four  terraces 
wliicli  mark  tlic  eras  of  their  subsidence,  of  i 
which  periml  the  last  and  longest  (since  the  ' 
ezcaTalang  power  of  the  streams  diminishes  as 
the  square  of  their  depth  increases)  has  eli^Med 
since  the  race  of  the  mounds  dourished.  An- 
other fact  bearing  upon  the  <|nflstion  of  the 
age  of  tlieso  works  is  the  extremely  decayed 
oondition  of  the  human  remains  found  in  the 
monnds.  Considering  that  the  earth  around 
the  skeletons  is  for  the  most  part  wonderfully 
compact  and  dry,  and  tluU;  the  conditions  for 
their  preservation  are  ezoeedtngly  ftvorable, 
wliile  they  are  in  fact  in  the  last  stafre  of  de- 
composition, we  may  form  some  approximate 
esliinate  of  their  remote  antiquity.  In  the 
barrows  of  the  ancient  Tritons,  in  a  moist 
climate  and  under  un&vorable  conditions  as 
regards  preservation,  entire  and  well  preserved 
skeletons  are  often  found  possessing  an  un- 
doubted antiquity  of  at  least  1,800  years. 
From  these  and  ouier  ihots  and  cirenmstRnoes 
equally  conclusive,  we  may  deduce  an  age  for 
most  of  the  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley of  not  leas  than  2,000  years.  By  whom 
built,  and  whether  their  authors  migrated  to 
remote  lands  under  the  combined  attractions 
of  a  more  fertile  soil  and  more  genial  climate,  or 
whether  they  disappeared  beneatli  the  victorious 
arms  of  an  alien  race,  or  were  swept  out  of 
existence  by  some  direful  epidemic  or  universal 
famine,  are  questions  probaoly  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  human  investigations  to  answer. — The 
principal  remains  of  antiquity  in  Mexico  are 
the  minaof  templea  and<n  atmotores  dedioated 


to  defenidve  porpoaeSb  Those  of  undoubtedly 

higli  antiquity  are  most  massive  in  character, 
and  display  remarkable  evidences  of  taste  and 
skill.  It  would  seem  that  during  the  abor^^hial 
rule  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  dw^h  in  nule 
structures  of  tliatch  and  cane,  which  alter  a  few 
years  of  abandoDnmit  would  decay  and  leave 
no  trace  of  their  existence,  except  pt  rhaps  in 
the  fragments  of  broken  pottety  which  might 
surrooira  them.  Whatever  of  architectural  £]1 
the  people  possessed  was  dedicated  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  temples  and  the  residences 
of  their  ehieft,  whidi  were  often  ineluded  the 
one  within  the  other.  These  t<-inpk  s  were  kl 
nearly  all  cases  pTramidal  in  form,  terraced 
and  truncated,  and  aaoended  by  flights  of  steps 
usually  built  on  an  inclined  plane  running  tip 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  sides,  generally  that 
opposed  to  the  rising  sun.  These  structurei 
perhaps  l>etter  deserved  the  name  of  altars,  or 
the  Scriptural  name  of  "high  places,"  than  of 
temples;  an  edifice  built  on  the  level  sumnnt 
in  reality  constitntiiig  tiie  noos,  or  %msk 


proper.  The  great  temple  of  Mexico^  which  k 
(les<Tilicd  by  all  the  early  writers  as  nearly 
identical  in  form  and  structure  with  ail  the 
temples  of  Anahnae,  conalsted  of  an  immenis 
s<iuarc  area,  ''surrounded  by  a  wall  of  stone 
and  lime  eight  feet  thick,  with  battlements  or- 
namented  witli  many  stone  figures  in  the  Ibm 
of  serpents.''  The  extent  of  this  enclosore, 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city, 
may  be  inferred  fWmi  the  assertion  of  Oortcs 
that  it  might  contain  a  town  of  oOO  houses.  It 
was  paved  with  polished  stones,  so  smooth,  ssjf 
Bemal  Dias,  that  **  the  horses  of  the  Spamaros 
could  not  move  OVW  without  slipping."  The 
four  walls  of  this  enclosure  corresponded  with 
the  cardinal  pointy  and  gateways  opened  mid- 
way upon  each  side,  from  which,  according  to 
Gomera,  led  off  broad  and  elevated  avenues 
or  roads.  In  the  centre  of  this  grand  sres 
arose  the  great  temple,  an  immense  pyramid&l 
structure  of  five  stages,  faced  with  stune,  3(*0 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  120  feet  high, 
tnmeated,  with  a  level  aomndt,  upon  whkh 
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iw*  rilaiilad  tiro  tinr«i%  the  thiiiM  of  the 
AvUdettoirhonhwaaooDworatetL  Itwai 

hm  thst  the  aacrifioes  were  perfonmd  and 

tbe  eternal  (ire  waa  mnintaiiied.  ,  One  of  them 
shrinis  was  (k-rlicated  toTcrcatlipoca,  the  other 
10  lluitjilijiociitH  ;  whicli  dis  initifs  piustuincil  the 
sanit'  relation  ti>  im  li  othor  in  the  Mi  xii  an 
mythology  a»  llrahiim  un<l  Siva  in  ihat  nf  the 
HindooA.  licmdect  this  grt  ut  j'vriiiuiii.  rii'i  onlinj,' 
to Gavijjcro,  tliero  were  -40  similar  striK  liiri-i,  ot' 
■:i.:illiT  s\7a:  c<)n.>»ecrato<l  to  (KJpftrato  <li\ iiiitii-s ; 
<ine  was  railed  Tezcaculli,  whirh  was  <  (n  cre<l 
irith  brilliant  matt'riiil-i,  aiii!  ~h<toiI  to  Ti  zc/itli- 
poca,  the  gixl  of  liprhti  t)ic  wml  ot'  tho  world, 
Ibe  riviticr,  the  spiritaal  sun ;  another  to  Tla- 
loc,  the  god  of  water,  tlie  fertilizt>r ;  another 
to  QoetzalcoatL  sud  to  have  been  tlie  t:od  of 
the  air,  vhow  urine  wm  distinguished  by  bein^ 
dfoolar,  "eTeD,"aa7«  Qomera,  "a«  tlie  windu 
go  rmnd  aboat  th*  heavoH;  fiir  that  eoiuid- 
eratkn  made  tbej  hit  tampleroaDid.'*  Bvidai 
tktN^  tiiera  wan  the  dwelDnga  of  the  prioata 
^mm^^btg,  MMordinf  to  Zarate,  to  B,000)  and 
of  the  attcndantfl  in  the  tempio!*,  seminaries 
fir  the  instruction  of  yontli,  tin* I,  if  we  are  to 
credit  some  accounts,  hoii.Hi-!*  of  rcs-eption  for 
rtranjrers  wlio  cuiiie  to  visit  tlie  tt-niple  and  see 
l  it  irrandiur  of  the  court;   idso  pond«  and 
l^urUttins,  prove-*  and  ^xardens,  in  which  flowers 
and    »wi'et-siiiellin:r  hcrlis"  wern  cultivated 
lur  use  in  certain  sacred  rites,  and  for  the  dooo- 
ration  of  the  ulUirs.    "Anl  all  this,"  says 
Scilis,  "  without  rotractinjj  so  much  from  that 
vx-t  S  jnarc.  but  that  8.000  or  10,0'M)  persons 
had  Buthcient  rix»m  to  dance  in  it,  u[)on  their 
wleain  festivals."  Tbe  area  of  this  tem|>1e  was 
eaoBtarated  groand;  and  it  is  related  <<\-  Xfon- 
tannu  that  ho  oolj  ventured  to  introduce 
Cortaa  wUhin  ita  aaered  limits  after  imving 
faulted  wltb  tbe  priests  and  received  tlioir 
panniaaioii,  and  than  oailj  on  the  condition,  in 
thairaidaof8eD%  that  the  oonqueim  **dioiiM 
Mate  themaahea  with  napoet"  The  Span- 
iHda  bavliif  esblbfted,  In  tbe  eetfanatioii  of 
yontezuma,  a  want  of  one  reverence  and  ccre- 
nwnjr,  he  hastily  withdrew  them  from  tlie  tem- 
ple, while  lie  himsi'If  ri  umined  to  ask  tho  par- 
don of  his  pods  for  liaviiiL'  i>ennittod  the  impi- 
<jiH  intrusion.    There  is  a  jrcneral  concurrence 
in  the  account*  of  this  proat  tenijtle  iriven 
by  the  early  aiithnrilirs.  anion::   \vho;u  are 
*  (irtes.  Diaz,  and  othcr>.  who  \vitni>»i  >l  what 
thiv  desi-ril'c<l.    Thcv  all  unit.'  in  [iri'-^<-ntin^ 
it  as  a  tyjK!  of  the  multitudo  of  .similar  struc- 
tnres  which  existed  in  Analiuac.    Their  ^dow- 
ing  descriptions,  mulcing  due  allowance  for  the 
ciromnatanoes  under  which  they  wnde,  arc 
rlearir  sustaiined  by  the  imposing  ruins  of  Pa- 
IMkntla,  Xoxacludoo^  MtHBtla,  Qtiemada,  and 
the  thooaaod  other  moninnents  which  are  yet 
nnraooided  by  tbe  antianaiy.   Solis  speaks  of 
temples  in  the  oitj  of  tfexioo  of  near- 
^  eqoal  graadev  wMi  tiutt  aJboro  deaeribed, 
and  eathnatae  thoae  of  mnOm  rise  to  mount 
to  t,000  itt  Bomber,  •'dedicated  to  ea  many 
idbiB  of  cBArent  Buna%  foroBs,  and  cttribntae." 


Toraacmada  oattmatea  the  number  of  templea 
is  the  HeiiMD  empire  at  40,000,  and  Clavigero 
plaoes  the  number  far  higher.  Tho  architec- 
ture," he  adds,  "  of  the  great  temples  was  for 
the  most  part  tbe  .same  with  that  of  the  great 
temple  of  Mexico ;  liut  there  were  many  like- 
wise of  a  ditferent  Htmctiire,  composed  of  a 
single  ImmIv  in  the  fortu  of  u  jiyramid.  with  a 
staircase,  itc."  (ioniera  says,  "  They  were 
almost  all  of  the  same  form  ;  so  that  what  we 
shall  say  of  tho  principal  temple,  will  sutlicc  to 
explain  all  tlie  others."'  Cortes,  in  a  letter  to 
Charli'S  V.,  states  that  he  counted  +00  of  thcso 

pyrami<lid  templeii  at  Cholula.  From  all  sources 
we  gather  that  the  principal  templesi,  or  rather 
sacred  places,  of  Mexico  consisted  of  largo 
square  areas,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  pai^ 
sages  midway  at  their  sides,  from  which  ave- 
nnes  or  roads  sometinea  led  off;  and  tliaik 
within  thaee  anoloaareo  waco  pyniudal  atnie- 
Uam  of  TBioaa  alna^  deffleeied  to  dUftrent 
divlaMoi,  aa  alao  the  naldeaoM  of  tiu  adeati^ 
with  groves,  wallc%  and  flmntidna.  Tt  naa  al- 
ready been  aaid  that  tho  pyramids  of  Tcotihua- 
cao,  which  are  found  witlnn  eipht  leafrncs  of 
the  city  of  >fexico,  on  the  plain  of  Otiimlin, 
are  probably  umonj,'  the  most  aiii  imt  monu- 
inent-s  of  Mexico.  TIhtc  are  two  i.rinci]nd 
ones,  dedicate+1,  accordinir  to  tra<liti.in,  t'l  tho 
sun  and  ini'nii  ri  »[)i;i  tivL-ly ;  cacli  loiilt  of  cut 
stone.  HijU.irc.  w  irh  four  stapes  anil  a  li  vid  area 
at  it*  <Miuiiiit.  Ilnmholdt  says  the  lart'-  r  i*  150 
(eel  and  the  siuali.T  145  feet  hiph.  Mr.  Hrantz 
MayiT,  however,  atiirms  that  the  lar^'er  is  171 
feet  high;  ilr.  Glennie,  2'21  feet.  Jt  is  680  feet 
wiuaro  at  tho  base,  covering  an  area  of  11 
acres,  or  nearly  eanal  to  tliat  of  tho  groat 
pyramid  of  C'lieops  in  Egy^U  Tlie  pyranm  of 
Cholnla  olao  has  four  stages,  and  when  meos* 
ored  b;  Ilamboldt  was  160  feet  hi^  bjr  1,400 
ftet  aqoaro  at  the  boeo^  oororiBR  an  aroo  of  45 
aerea.— Tbe  tempka  of  Oemtrd  Amerioa,  of 
which  so  manj  mine  atill  eziat,  ahhoiuh  poh 
sessing  a  general  oorrespondoooe  with  thooe 
of  Mexico,  had  nevertheless  many  features  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  The  artifirinl  terraces  or 
iiynimidal  elevations  secra  to  ha\  e  been  usnally 
less  in  size,  but  cr<.>wncd  with  more  extensive 
buildinps,  upon  which  ahoriirinal  art  exhausted 
its  utmost  capabilities.  These  stru<  turis  wero 
marke<l  by  broad  stairways,  leadinp  dircrtly  to 
their  jirincip.il  entrances.  Upon  some  ol  these 
terraces  a  j-inple  building  v,  ris  erected,  hut 
upon  the  larper  ones  si  vi  ral  (usually  four) 
were  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  court  or  area. 
They  wero  massively  built,  the  walls  luing  in 
all  caeae  of  great  tldckncas.  The  larper  num- 
ber were  one  eborj  high;  but  there  were 
many  of  two,  and  aono  of  three  or  mono 
stories.  la  th«ae  oaaoa,  each  anooeaiive  storjr 
was  usoiOy  ■uaOer  than  that  bdow  it,  liv- 
ing the  otraetnre  tbe  mearanee  of*  pyramid 
of  eevonJ  it^gi^Tbe  mmta  of  tiieee 

ly^  atone,  and  eovered  with  eiabmtely 
oarred  flgona  and  oniamenta,  naoy  of  them 
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without  donVt  symboHeal.  The  interiorB  of 

fiotno  rorrc^*pnn(lt(l  with  the  imposinj?  clmrac- 
ter  of  their  exteriors.   Thejr  urere  divided  into 


rymmtdal  Temple,  Ffdea^M. 

narrow  corridors  and  dark  cliainlu-r-s.  These 
were  arciied,  or  rather  the  roofs  were  support- 
ed by  overlapping  oonnes  of  stones— oonsti- 
tntinir  a  pointed  arch,  corresponding  in  tj'pe  to 
the  earliest  uionuments  of  the  old  world.'  The 
walls  of  these  eofridcm  were  <Mften  stooooed, 


and  covered  with  paintinps  nnd  fi;ri]res  in  basfl- 
relief,  W  ithin  some  of  the  chambers,  as  at  Pa- 
lenqae,  have  been  disooveretf  tabMs  clearly  of  a 
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mythological  character,  covered  with  elaborate 
and  artistic  sculptures  and  hiirofrlyphica*  In 
these  chambers  are  still  found  tlie  remains  of 
Idob  and  altars,  and  evidences  of  ancient  sach 
fees.    The  works  of  Stephens,  Catherwo«>d, 
Sqoier,  Brasseur  de  Hourbourg,  nnd  Chamey 
contain  full  accounts  of  these  nionumcnts. — In 
Honduras,  atCopon,  the  remains  of  edifices  are 
fonnd,  corresponding  frenernlly  witli  the  pr^-ced- 
ing  description,  but  u.>*s*>ciated  with  grand  mon< 
oliths,  intricately  carved,  soeh  as  have  been 
discovered  nowhere  else  except  at  Quirigrua. 
in  the  vicinity  of  Copan,  and  on  the  idanda  of 
I  Lake  Nicaragua.  They  seem  to  have  been  plant- 
ed in  the  areas,  ]<erb:i](s  also  on  the  stt  j)<5  nnd 
summits,  of  the  ancient  stractores.  Whether 
designed  as  statnes  of  the  frods  of  ancient  wor- 
ship, or  to  commemorate  distinfruislied  priests, 
warriors,  or  statesmen^  can  probably  only  be 
determined  when  the -faieroglyphiou  inscrip- 
tions which  some  of  them  liear  shall  have  been 
deciphered.   To  Copan  we  may  safely  iUMign 
ao  antiquity  higher  than  to  any  of  toe  other 
monuments  of  Centnil  America  with  wJiicli  we 
are  acquaint^d^  except  those  rude  worka  of 
earth  and  nncnt  stone  which  also  exist  there, 
and  which  seem  to  have  been  t!ie  early  types 
after  which,  as  civilization  and  the  arts*  ad- 
vanced, the  more  imporing  monuments  of 
which  we  have  si>okcn  were  modelled.   It  H 
certain  that  Copan  was  a  min,  concerning 
which  only  the  vaguest  traditions  exi.-ted,  at 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquesi, — In  New 
Granada,  among  many  minor  relics  of  anti<]ni- 
ty,  such  as  figures  of  divinities  and  objects 
worked  in  gold  and  stone,  are  found  a  few  coB> 
siderable  monument^  consisting  of  stmctnres 
which  seem  to  have  been  supported  by  columns 
of  large  size  and  just  proportions.— In  Peru 
we  find  a  very  large  number  of  aliitri<rina! 
monuments,  cimsisting  not  alone  of  ruined 
temples,  but  of  great  woriEs  of  public  utiBty 
— aqueducts,  bridges,  and  paved  roads  bnn- 
dreds  of  miles  in  length.    The  remains  of  the 
great  temple  of  the  sun  at  Cuzco  are  still  im- 
posing.   In  describing  it  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  early  Sjjaniards  ex- 
pended every  superlative  of  their  language.  It 
consisted  of  a  principal  building'  jind  sevcml 
chapels  and  inferior  edifices,  covering  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Aqueducts  opened  within  this  sacred  enclo- 
sure; and  it  contained  gardens,  and  walks 
among  shmbe  and  flowers  of  gold  and  tnlTer, 
'  made  in  iniitntion  of  the  productions  of  na- 
ture.  It  was  attended  by  4,U00  priests.  The 
'  ground,"  says  La  Vega,  "  for  SOO  paces  aroniid 
the  temple,  was  considered  holy,  and  no  OM 
was  allowed  to  pass  within  thb  boundaiy  but 
with  naked  fbet**  Nor  even  under  these  re- 
strictions were  any  permitted  to  enter  except 
of  the  blood  of  the  incaa,  in  whom  were  cen- 
tred the  priestly  and  HtM  Amotions  of  the  gov- 
ernment.   Be«iides  tlie  irreat  temple  of  the  sun, 
there  was  a  large  number  of  inferior  temples 
in  Cuzco,  estimated  by  Herrera  at  300.  Nu- 
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othen  are  scattend  over  the  empire, 
aflcf  whidi  seem  to  have  oorrespomded  very 
aeiil J  in  straotwe  to  that  already  described. 


Brauins  of  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Cuic-o,  Pira. 

Ibe(Kie  most  celebrated,  next  to  that  of  Oozco, 
VM  that  of  Paobaeamao,  whidi  eontdtied  a 

ron*i*lt  r;i!>le  town,  the  pnirnl  pyramidal  shrine 
oftlie  divinity  Pachacamac,  and,  after  the  con- 

ri  of  the  ooast  by  the  ineas,  a  temple  of 
8iin  and  a  ronvont  of  the  vestals  of  the 

a the  whole  sorrounded  by  a  wall  of  sev- 
uDee  in  extent  Aoobrding  to  Itoman, 
Wio  fpealca,  liowever,  with  little  authority, 
"^ths  temples  of  Pera  were  boilt  apon  high 
immds  or  the  tops  of  hiDs,  and  were  snr- 
ronnded  by  four  circular  embankments  of 
fvth,  one  within  the  other.  The  temple  stood 
istheeentre  of  the  enclosed  area,  and  was  quad- 
nmgolar  in  form/*  A  structure  corresponding 
viiy  nearly  with  this  description  is  noticed  by 
Himboldt,  who  denoipinatcs  it,  in  accordance 
«1th  local  traditions,  In^apiI('i^  ''Uonse  of  the 
lacss,"  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
fortified  lodging  place  of  the  incas,  in  their 
joarneys  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  It  is  situated  at  Cannar,  and  occu- 
PWS  the  humiuit  of  a  hill.  Tlio  "citadel"  is 
trery  regular  oval,  the  greatest  axis  of  which 
is  125  feet,  and  consists  of  a  wall,  built  of 
Urge  blocks  of  stone,  16  feet  high.  Within 
tliM  oval  is  a  square  e<litice,  contfuning  but 
two  rooms,  which  resoinlik-s  the  ordinary  stone 
dwellings  of  tlje  present  day.  Surrounding 
tl>«c  is  a  much  larger  circular  enclosure,  wliich. 
from  the  dt'scriptiou  and  jilato,  we  infer  i-i  not 
&r  from  5U0  feet  in  diameter.  This  series  of 
wks  ponesses  few  roilitury  ftatmres,  and  it 
*eems  most  likely  that  it  was  a  temple  of  the 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Deust 
*w  at  the  base  of  the  Mil  of  Osnnar  was  fbr- 
■•wiy  a  famous  shrine  of  the  sun.  consi^tinp: 
of  the  aniversal  symbol  of  that  luminary 


formed  nature  npon  the  face  of  a  great 
roolc.    Ufloa  desoribes  an  ancient  Pemvian 

temple,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  town  of 
Gayambe,  perfectly  circolar  in  form  and  open 
at  the  top.  It  was  bniH  of  nnbnrnt  bricloi,  ce- 
mented topetlier  with  clay.  The  most  won- 
derful and  probably  among  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  PerQ  (or  rather  Bolivia,  formerly 
Upper  Pern)  are  those  at  Tiahuanaco,  already 
referred  to,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
Their  origin  is  lost  in  obscnrity,  and  they  are 
suppD^^vd  by  many  writers  to  have  been  the 
work  of  a  race  anterior  to  the  incas,  denot- 
ing perhaps  a  more  advanced  civilization  tlian 
the  monuments  of  Palenque.  They  have  been 
descri])ed  by  a  number  of  the  early  writers, 
commencing  with  Pedro  de  Ceiva,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Pizarro,  in  whose  day  their  niins 
seem  to  have  ditiered  but  sliplitly  from  what 
they  are  now.  The  latest  and  probably  the 
most  exact  account  of  these  enigmaticid  re- 
mains is  that  of  Mr.  Scpiier,  who  spent  several 
weeks  in  their  investigation  in  l.S»;4.  lie  de- 
scribes them  as  idtnated  in  a  broad,  open,  arid 
plain,  cold  in  tlie  wet  and  frigid  in  the  dry 
season,  where  no  cereals  will  ripen,  tlie  only 
prodnction  flt  for  human  use  being  a  Tarietyof 
small  bitter  potato.  The  monuments  consist 
of  rows  of  erect  stones,  some  of  them  rough 
or  bnt  mdely  shaped  by  art ;  others  accurately 
cut  and  fitted  in  walls  of  admirable  workman- 
ship ;  long  sections  of  foundations  with  piers 
ana  portions  of  sburways;  bloolcs  of  stones 
with  mouldings,  cornices,  and  niches  cut  with 
geometrical  precision;  vast  masses  of  sand- 
stone, trachyte,  and  basalt,  but  partially  hewn ; 
and  great  moni>lithic  doorways,  carved  from 
single  blocks  of  stone,  and  bearing  symbolical 
ornaments  in  relief  lieudes  smaller  rectangu- 
lar, and  symmetrically  shaped  stones,  rising  on 
every  hand  or  scattered  in  confbsion  over  the 
pltdn.  The  central  and  most  conspicuous  por- 
tion of  the  ruins  is  a  great  rectangular  mound 
of  earth,  650  feet  long,  450  wide,  and  now 
about  50  feet  high.  It  was  originally  terraced, 
each  terrace  being  faced  by  a  massive  wall  of 
cut  stones,  artfully  dovetailed  and  clamped  to- 
gether, and  had  on  its  summit  various  stone 
edifices.  This  mound,  which  is  called  **the  for- 
tress," has  on  it.s  E.  side  an  apron  or  dependent 
pl.ittorm,  :?20  X  180  feet.  A  diort  distance  to 
the  X.  of  this  mound  is  what  is  called  "the 
temple,"  a  rectangle  of  445  by  388  feet,  defined 
by  lines  of  erect  stones,  R*>me  entirely  rude, 
and  others  apparently  partially  shaped  by  art^ 
They  support  a  terreplein  of  earth,  on  which 
are  traces  of  structures,  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
which  are  ten  great  stone  jtilasters,  suggestive 
of  Stonehenge,  perfectly  alligned.  and  of  vary- 
ing sizes;  the  largest  being  14  feet  high  above 
ground,  by  4  ft.  2  in.  broad  and  2  ft.  8  in.  thick. 
Near  "the  temple"  are  the  foundation-;  of 
what  is  called  "  the  palace."  the  piers  which 
supported  tiie  wslls  l>eing  of  bard  trachyte  ad- 
mir.iMy  eut,  in  this  res[)eet  equalling  the  finest 
Stone  work  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Be- 
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sides  these  there  is  an  endosare  called  **the 

hall  of  justice,"  rectangular,  420  by  370  feet, 
within  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  nameless 
Btrnotare,  **8anctam  sanetonnn,*'  181  by  23 
feet,  composed  of  matwive  8tt)nes  beautifully 
entt  some  of  which  are  25^  feet  long  by  14 
broad,  and  6  ft.  6  in.  thick^  held  together  by 
bronze  (  lamina,  A  distinguishing  and  pecnliar 
feature  of  the  remains  at  Tiahnanaco  are  a 
nmnber  of  monolithic  doorways,  the  largest  of 
whidi  is  18  ft  5  in.  long  by  7  fl.  2  in.  lii^Mi 
above  ground,  and  18  in.  thick.  Through  its 
centre  is  cut  a  doorway  4  ft.  fi  in.  high  above 
ground,  and  2  ft.  9  in.  wide,  above  which,  on 
its  S.  E.  front,  are  four  lines  of  srnlptnre  in  low 
relief,  and  a  central  tiguro  unmediately  over 
the  doorway  in  high  relief.  On  the  reverse 
the  doorway  is  siirrnnnded  by  friezes  or  cor- 
nices, with  omameutal  niches,  &c.  Besides 
these  remafaia  there  are  innumerable  others 
of  massive  proportions,  ro\  ering  fully  a  square 
mile,  of  which  it  would  reijuire  many  pages  to 
give  an  intelligible  de8crii)tion,  even  with  the 
aid  of  cuts  and  plans.  Mr.  Squier  is  disposed 
to  rank  the  great  areas  at  Tiahuanaco,  sur- 
romided  with  upright  stones,  with  those  vast 
open  teiiiplfs  like  Stonehengo  and  Avtbiirv 
in  England,  and  of  which  /examples  are  found 
in  otiier  purto  of  the  world.  Looking  to  the 
cold,  barren  region  in  wliich  these  remains  oc- 
cur, so  ill  adapted  to  tiiu  support  of  any  con- 
siderable popnlation,  Mr.  Squier  fluls  to  regard 
them  as  relics  of  an  ancient  caj»ital  or  scat  of 
dominion,  bat  of  a  sacred  spot  or  shrine,  the 
position  of  which  was  determined  bj  an  augu- 
ry, an  incident,  or  a  dream.  Certain  it  is.  tla  v 
were  ruins  at  the  time  the  inca  conquerors 
swept  over  the  CoUao.  Mr.  Sqnier  was  the  first 
to  make  known  the  existence,  in  tho  trront  An- 
dean plateau,  of  a  class  of  rude  lithic  and  niega- 
Sthio  monmnents,  generally  regarded,  through- 
out the  world,  as  the  earliest  eflTorts  of  human 
art.  These  consist  of  circles,  defined  by  un- 
cut stones,  which  in  Scandinavia,  the  British 
islands,  France,  and  northern  and  central 
Asia,  have  been  loosely  designated  as  "sun" 
or  "  Druidical "  circles ;  also  of  piles  of  rough 
atones  coincident  in  style  and  character  with 
the  cromleclis,  dolmens.  A-e.,  of  the  same  re- 
gions. On  the  bare  mountain  tops  of  High 
Peru  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  enclosures 
or  fortresses,  /n/rwrn/*,  antedating  all  bistorv, 
which  were  built,  according  to  Peruvian  tradi- 
tion, when  the  country  was  divided  up  into 
warlike  and  savjifre  tribes  ''before  the  sun 
shone,"  or  the  incas  had  estalilislied  their 
beneficent  rule.  They  strongly  resemble  the 
remains  which  in  Europe  are  uncritically  known 
as  Pelasgic.  They  are  held  in  great  reverence, 
as  the  worlca  of  giants  whose  spirits  still  haunt 
them,  and  to  whom  offcrintrs  of  various  kinds 
are  aUll  made.  The  symbolic  character  of  the 
stone  circles  may  be  inferred  from  the  name 
they  still  br;ir,  intihvntani^  places  where  the 
sun  is  arrested  or  tied  up.  There  is  another 
daaa  cf  monnmenta  abo  antedating  the  inoas^ 


I  the  Mttfpoa  or  bnrial  towers,  presumably  of 

the  ancient  Ayroaras.     Some  of  these  are 
I  round,  otiiera  square,  of  varying  proportions, 
from  16  to  40  feet  high ;  sometimes  constmct^ 

I  of  elaborately  cut  stones,  in  otlier  cases  of  hiph 
I  stones  stuccoed  over,  and  all  containing  inner 
chamlicrs  in  which  the  dead  were  deposited, 
generally  in  niches  in  the  walls,  or  in  cists  be- 
neath the  foundations.  The  remains  of  iocs 
art  are  numerous  and  imposing.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  ^rgeous  temple  of  the  sua 
in  Cuzco  is  still  extant ;  tlie  frreat  cyclopean 
fortress  of  Socsahuaman  that  dominate*  tLe 
city  of  the  sim,  and  in  storming  which  Jnsa 
Pizarro  lost  his  life,  is  almost  as  perfect  a"  it 
was  three  centuries  ago ;  the  mountain  stTon?- 
hold  of  Pisac  challenges  our  admiration  !iy  tl^c 
rare  engineering  skill  it  disjdays,  as  well  as  1>t 
its  ma.ssivenet«  and  extent,  covering  as  it  dtk* 
miles  of  area ;  Ollantitambo,  wrought  in  pol- 
ished porphyry,  is  a  marvel  of  aboriginal  ai-t ; 
while  the  palace  of  the  vestal  virgins  on  tlu 
island  of  Coati  in  Lake  Uticaca,  the  terraced 
mountains,  the  vast  arequias,  and  the  paved 
roads  thousands  of  miles  long,  all  attcat  the 
power  and  benefloence  of  tiie  faicaa.  The  Pe- 
ruvian empire  was  a  concretion  of  familic?. 
tribes,  or  nationalities,  reduced  by  conquest, 
and  th^  monmnents,  especiaUy  on  tlie  Padlie 
coast,  as  Europeans  found  them,  have  few  re- 
semblances and  no  identitaes  with  those  of  the 
elevated  faiteiior  whence  tte  inca  race  desesad* 
cd.  Among  the  most  important  of  tlie  roa^t 
nations  were  the  Chimus,  who  held  wide  sway, 
with  thefar  capital,  at  what  is  now  called  Graad 
Chimn,  or  Man8iche,Tiear  the  town  of  Tmiillo, 
founded  by  Cortes,  in  what  is  known  as  north- 
em  Pern.  They  were  sntyfngated  by  the  iaesi 
at  a  period  not  ea-ily  definable,  after  a  lung 
and  bloody  struggle,  and  their  cM>ital  given  op 
to  barbanc  ravase  and  spoliation.  Bnt  its 
remains  exist  to-day,  the  marvel  in  many  re- 
spects of  the  southern  continent,  covering  not 
less  than  20  square  miles.  Tombs,  temples,  and 
palaces  arise  on  every  hand,  ruined  bnt  still 
traceable.  Immense  huaeat  or  pyramidal  8t^^^ 
tures,  some  of  them  half  a  mile  in  circuit;  vast 
areas  shut  in  by  massive  walls,  each  contiuning 
its  wnter  tank,  its  shops,  municipal  edifices, 
and  the  dwellings  of  its  inhabitants,  and  each 
a  branch  of  a  larger  organization ;  prisons,  fur- 
naces for  smelting  metals,  and  almost  every 
concomitant  ot  civilization,  existed  in  the  an- 
cient Chimu  cajjit.al.  One  of  the  great  h\i>u'i*. 
or  pyramidal  edifices,  called  "the  temple  of 
the  sun,"  is  812  feet  long  by  4T<>  wide  at  tlie 
base,  and  about  150  feet  high.  Another,  "El 
Obispo,"  is  nearly  ei|n:d  in  size.  These  va.4 
structures  have  been  ruined  for  centuries;  bat 
the  work  of  their  excavation  is  still  going 
on.  From  one  of  tbem,  called  that  of  Toledo, 
a  Spanish  explorer  of  that  name  in  1577  took 
f4,460,284  in  gold  and  silver.— As  abesdy 
observed,  most  of  the  monuments  of  antiqaitj 
in  America  seem  to  bo  the  ruins  of  templet. 
I^aoea  of  w<Nnhip^  or  edifices  u  some  way  «on> 
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oeclfid  with  the  relipion  and  superstitinTis  of 
tbeir  builders.  Throughout  they  sustain  innny 
ndobfioairesemblanoea,  oooflifltiiigof  elevated 
platforms  or  truncated  pyramids,  ascended  di- 
ttvUy  by  broad  tiiphts  of  stepa,  or  circuitously 
tiv  winding  patlis;  they  scaivd^  dtflfer  except 
m  the materiulfj  of  which  they  are  construftod, 
or  the  jrreater  lahor  and  skill  di!*phiyed  upon 
them.  The  builders  of  the  temple  nioandB  of 
the  MissL^ippi  vullcy  socni  to  have  boon  pov- 
em«I  by  the  same  principles  which  controlled 
th«  architecta  of  th«  nu^eftie  UteeUlit  of  Mexi- 
r>:  their  nider  structures  boinf?  only  the  evi- 
dences of  their  ruder  or  earlier  state,  instead 
ti  bniif  faeed  with  stone,  elaborately  eanred 
rith  till'  <.ytiil>n]H  of  their  rolitrion.  the  green 
tuf  covered  the  high  places  of  the  mound- 
Wldere;  thej  Moendedtnem  by  graded  avennes 
•r  winding  pftth?*.  not  by  broad  nnd  iinpo^inf? 
fiairwafs:  and  the  wooden  temple  roofed  with 
InA  mppHed  tfie  place  of  the  maaaiTe  edifloea 
which  still  rear  their  cnunblinfr,  spectral  fronts 
amid  the  forests  of  Central  America.  The  fea- 
tnrcief  reaemblanee  hetween  a  large  part  of 
the  raonnments  of  America  and  many  of  the 
oort  ancient  of  tboee  of  the  old  world  early 
•t&iFted  the  attentloo  of  Humboldt,  who  aeems 
to  have  been  strongly  impress4.'d  with  their 
iadeatity,  yet,  with  oharacteristio  caation,  un- 
vffling  to  follow  the  eonneetkma  to  their  vlti- 
nmte  remits.  That  the  practice  of  erecting 
these  colossal,  montifurm  temples  was  neces- 
«rily  derivatWe,  cannot  be  admitted.  The 
primitive  temples  of  every  people  on  the  globe 
«eem  to  have  been  constructed  much  upon  the 
•Kne  plan,  and  consisted  of  great  enclosures  of 
evth  or  upright  stones,  oftvn.  if  not  always, 
lymboliztng  in  their  forms  the  leading  concep- 
tiws  connectc'l  witii  tlie  worship  to  which 
thev  wcro  iledicnted.  The  primitnre  altars,  or 
•brines  of  the  licathen  gods,  oorref>pon<le<l  in 
ru'ltncfis  and  nizo  with  their  vast  open  temples, 
nd  like  them  sustained  every  where  a  general 
resemblance.  This  re><emblance  to  a  certain 
degree  may  be  regarde<l  as  accidental,  inas-  , 
nidi  aa  an  eminence  or  high  place  .would  nat* 
"Tally  suggest  itself  as  the  most  fitting  spot  ' 
vhereon  to  render  up  homage  to  those  superior  , 
powers  which  were  enppoeed  to  dwell  above,  | 
in  t!ie  »kics  or  among  tno  stars.  It  may  also 
^uve  resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  the  very 
general  primitive  superstition  that  nioaiititoa 
an  1  liilln  were  the  abiding  places  of  tlie  gods. 

ilEiUCAH  IKDIAHS.  When  America  was  dis- 
Mvered  by  Oolnmbna,  H  waa  aopposed  by  him 
and  his  contemporaries  to  he  n  part  of  tlie  re- 
gion vaguely  termed  India  beyond  the  Ganges ; 
and  the  newly  dlaoovered  Umda  were  thence- 
!  rth  styled  Indies,  and  the  native  inhabitants 
to  this  day  are  called  Indiana.  The  names  by 
vUeh  Indian  tribea  are  known  to  na  are  a 
Grange  medley.  Some  are  niclcnainos  given 
^7  the  whites,  snch  as  llurons,  Iroquois,  Nez 
Perete,  Groe  Ventres.  Diggers,  Blaokfeet,  FIat> 
lieads;  others  are  derived  from  some  locality 
near  which  they  resided,  as  the  Delawares, 
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River  Indians,  Montagnais,  Athabascans,  Ac 
A  great  many  tribes  are  known  to  na  by  the 
names  appltod  to  them  by  other  Indian  tnbea. 
Thus  the  words  Mohawk,  Sioux,  Esquimaux, 
Assiniboins,  Arkansas,  and  Nottoway  are  not 
the  real  names  of  tribes,  but  all  Algonquin 
terms;  so  too  Adirondacks  is  the  Moliaw  k  terra 
of  contempt  for  the  Montagnius  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Aa  a  general  rule  Indians  when 
asked  their  name  give  the  term  Men  or  Real 
Men.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Onkwe  Hon  we, 
used  by  the  llurons  and  Iroquois;  Kenappi, 
Lenni,  Illiiiiwek,  Irini.  Nethowuck,  used  by  Al- 
gonquin tribes;  Tinue.  used  by  the  Athabascans; 
and  apparently  of  Apache.  But  this  meant 
the  tribe  as  composed  of  indivi<lnals :  each 
tribe  as  a  unit,  a  body  politic,  had  a  name, 
generally  that  of  the  animal  or  object  which 
was  the  totem  of  the  tril'C.  Thus  the  five 
Iroquois  nations  wore  called  as  one  liotinnon- 
aiomil  or  Hodenoaaonee,  a  caUn ;  the  Mohawk 
was  th6  Ganningwari,  the  slie  bear ;  the  Illi- 
nois were  called  Anoka. — The  whole  continent 
waa  oocnpied  by  eoattered  tribes,  from  the 
lowest  stage  of  barbari.sm  to  a  seiiii-i  ivili/ed 
state,  corresponding  to  the  stone  and  bronze 
ages  of  llie  old  world,  for  iron  waa  nowhere 
wrought.  Agriculture  was  confined  to  a  few- 
plants — maize,  squashes,  beana,  tobaooo^  plan- 
tiuns,  cassava,  fto.  Mannihotiirea  were  eon- 
fined  to  the  making  of  canoes  from  bark  or 
hollowed  trees,  lodges  of  bark  or  skins,  gar- 
ments of  skins,  and  In  some  parts  basket 
work  and  rude  weaving,  weapons,  and  images 
carved  and  occasionally  liaramered  or  moulded. 
There  seems  to  be  an  identity  of  race  through- 
out the  continent.  Lawrence  gives  their  gen- 
eral character  as  follows:  skin  brown  or  cin- 
namon-hued;  iris  dark;  hair  long,  black,  and 
straight ;  beard  8<-anty ;  eyes  deep-seate<l ;  nose 
broad,  but  prominent;  lips  full  and  rounde<l: 
and  face  broad  across  the  cheeks,  which  are 

ftrominent,  but  less  angular  than  in  the  Mongo* 
ian,  and  with  the  features  distinct.  The  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  head  is  s<|uare,  with  low  but 
broad  forehead,  back  of  head  Ihittened,  top  ele> 
vated,  face  much  developed,  and  powerful  jaws. 
The  parietal  region  is  much  developed,  the 
orbits  are  large,  the  feet  and  hands  small  and 
well  proportioned,  and  the  teetli  white  and 
sound ;  the  facial  angle  about  75°.  The  ave- 
rage itatare  is  no  greater  than  in  other  raoee. 
The  muscular  development  is  not  great,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  very  fat  when 
fbod  Is  abondant  and  the  habita  of  Ufe  are 
lazy.  Tliongh  active  and  agile  in  sports  and 
pursuits  of  short  duration,  the  Indian  is  in- 
ferior to  the  white  race  in  labors  requiring 
compactness  of  muscle  and  long-continued  ex- 
ertion. The  complexion  varies  from  the  dark 
brown  of  the  Otuifbrnia  tribes  to  the  almost 
white  of  the  Mandans  and  the  Cliinooks.  The 
beard  is  scanty,  except  among  the  Athabas- 
eana,  and  ia  prevented  from  nmearing  by  the 
custom  of  plucking  it  out.  The  Indian  luus  a 
dull,  ideepy,  half-closed  eye,  with  little  fire, 
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anleaa  when  the  passions  are  excited.  ^  The 
natures  are  frequently  regular,  and  the  ex- 
pression noble;  many  of  tlie  women  are  li.iud- 
some.  The  skin  is  thmnerjiKtfter,  and  smoother 
than  in  the  white  races.  The  practice  of  arti- 
ficially moulding  the  skull  was  often  adopted. 
The  average  volume  of  the  brain,  as  measured 
in  nearly  650  crania,  is  only  77  cubic  inches 
for  the  semi-civilized  and  84  for  the  barbarous 
tribes.  Dr.  Morton,  from  a  scientific  examina- 
tion of  skulls  from  existing  tribes  and  ancient 
tombs,  considers  the  American  nations,  except- 
ing the  polar  tribes,  ns  of  one  species  and  one 
race,  but  of  two  great  lainilies,  whieli  resemble 
each  other  in  physical  but  ditfer  in  intalleetaal 
character.  The  North  Aincrican  Indian  wasof 
haughty  demeanor,  tucituro,  and  stoical  to  the 
last  degree;  cunning  and  watchful  in  the  sur- 
prise, persevering  in  tlie  ])ur8uit,  and  revenge- 
ful in  the  destruction  of  his  enemies;  cruel  to 
prisoners  of  war,  without  regard  to  age  or 
sex,  and  when  himself  a  captive  enduring  the 
most  painful  tortures  without  a  murmur ;  brave 
and  too  often  ferocious  in  war ;  idle  and  grave 
in  peace,  except  when  engaged  in  Imntinir  and 
amusements;  hospitable,  and  gratelul  fur  fa- 
▼on ;  of  necessity  a  dose  obsenrer  of  natoral 
plicno?iicna,  his  temperament  poetic  and  im- 
aginative, and  his  simple  elouueuce  of  great 
dignity  and  beanty  of  expresnon.  As  a  race, 
however,  the  animal  propensities  strnn^-ly  pre- 
ponderate over  the  intellectual. — The  origin  of 
the  American  Indians  has  been  a  matter  of  de- 
bate for  centuries,  and  Grotius,  De  Lnt  t,  Car- 
oia,  and  others  disoosaed  it  in  their  day  with 
more  learning  than  jndgment  During  the 
last  century  and  early  in  this  a  number  of  wri- 
ters, treating  many  early  osages  of  mankind 
as  peenliarly  Jewish,  endeavored  to  prove 
the  Intli;ins  to  be  descended  from  the  ten 
tribes.  Others,  with  as  little  foundation  in 
fiMsta,  endeavored  to  derive  them  from  the 
Welsh,  the  Mongols,  or  Malaya.  The  tribes  of 
North  America  regarded  themselves  as  com- 
paratively recent  occupants  of  the  soil.  The 
Algonquins  and  Iro(]uois  had  traditions  of  their 
journey  eastward :  tlie  Algonquins  styled  the 
Dokotas  men  of  the  salt  water,  and,  being 
pressed  eastward  bj  them,  repelled  their  ad- 
vance. The  Atlial)ascan<!  kc]>t  up  the  remem- 
brance of  their  emigration  across  the  I'acitic; 
the  Choctaws  came  flrom  the  northwest,  and 
the  Mexicans  are  generally  supposed  to  luive 
come  from  the  north,  though  the  latest  theo- 
ries assii;n  to  them  a  sonthern  origin.  All  this 
pointed  to  the  northwest,  where  the  abundance 
of  fish  made  a  natural  halting  spot  for  tribes 
tiU  they  were  driven  south  by  a  new  emigra- 
faum.  The  Iluastecas  seem  the  first  moving 
nortiiward.  While  language  fails  to  connect 
thera  with  any  Adatio  fiunilies,  their  modes  of 
life  and  implements  arc  thought  to  connect 
them  w^ith  all  the  earlier  races  of  the  eastern 
continent  whose  rdios  are  (bond  in  mounds 
and  shell  heaps. — The  most  civilize<l  parts 
when  diacorered  by  Europeans  were  those  ex- 


tending from  New  Mexico  to  Fern.  Tbero 
permanent  arohitectore  prevailed,  the  work  of 

the  occupants  or  of  a  previous  race,  the  finest 
roeoimens  being  in  the  Maya  region  and  in 
Pern,  and  the  least  enduring  the  adobe  builds 
ings  of  the  (fila  and  Rio  del  Norte.  Out  of 
the  limits  of  this  district  noth'mg  but  the  most 
perishable  structures  were  raised,  the  oalr 
monuments  being  mounds,  often  peculiar  and 
apparently  symbolical  in  shape.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
whose  natural  state  seemed  to  be  that  of  war. 
The  Esquimaux  in  the  north  were  wamily  clud 
in  furs,  and  lived  in  close  huts  of  snow  or  dug 
into  the  earth.  The  sea  furnishing  thtar  sqIh 
sistoncc,  they  invented  peculiar  boat.-s,  ppenrs, 
and  means  for  kindUng  and  preserving  fire. 
Helow  them,  the  wild  tribes  covering  moot  ot 
British  America  and  the  United  States  wore 
hunters  and  fishers,  giving  httle  attention  to 
agriculture,  except  am<Mig  the  Hnron  Iroqaois, 
who  raised  maize,  beans,  squashes,  and  tohaoco, 
and  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  who  carrietl 
on  any  trade.  In  point  of  manufactures  they 
were  about  equally  advanced.  All  made  pot- 
tery. The  Iroouois  bark  lodges  were  superior 
to  the  tent-like  hide  huts  of  the  Algonqnine,  but 
the  latter  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  the  in- 

f;eniuus  snow  shoes  and  in  canoe  buildLnK.  the 
roqnois  ndng  elm  bark,  the  Algonqoina  bireh. 
The  Dakotas  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of 
stone  pipes,  and  the  Facidc  tribes  in  that  of 
basketa,  some  so  closely  wovra  sa  to  bold 
water.  The  Bocky  mountains  fumishe^i  a 
sheep  whose  wool  several  tribes  learned  to 
spin  and  weave.  In  pdnt  of  progrew  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Muscogees  resembled 
the  norUiern  tribes.  The  Natchez  were  the 
first  tribe  going  soath  who  seem  to  haire  bad 
anything  like  a  temple  for  worship.  The  Pue- 
blo Indians  of  New  Mexico  had  towns,  built 
with  a  dead  wall  without  for  protection,  rising 
several  stories,  and  entered  by  ladders.  They 
had  also  temples,  and  cultivated  the  soil.  The 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  tribes  were  stUl  further 
advanced;  their  range  of  manufacturen  md 
cultivated  plants  was  greater;  their  means  f»f 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  events  better.  At 
the  north  the  rudest  hieroglyphics  formed  the 
only  means,  the  Micmaos  in  isova  Scotia  hav- 
ing the  most  distinct  system,  and  the  only  one 
which  Europeans  were  able  to  adopt  and  em- 
ploy ;  hut  the  Mexicans  had  a  system  of  picture 
writing;  of  which  enough  has  been  preserved  and 
explained  to  give  us  an  insight  into  their  hiatory. 
The  Peruvians  at  first  had  a  system  of  record- 
ing by  quipos  or  knotted  cords,  which,  like  ibe 
wampum  belts  of  the  north,  seem  to  have  been 
merely  aids  to  the  memory.  The  uncivilized 
tribes  of  South  America,  embracing  thu  large 
fianUies  of  the  Oaribs  on  the  north,  the  Tnpi- 
Gnaranis  on  the  east,  anrl  the  Arancanians 
on  the  south  and  west,  closely  resembled  in 
their  state  of  adTancement  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  continent. — None 
of  these  tribes  seem  to  have  domesticated  anj 
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•niflttl  except  the  dog,  and  among  Uie  Peru- 
mns  the  Umha.  In  no  part  consequently  were 
there  tribes  leading  a  pastoral  life,  depending 
on  their  flocks  and  herds.  Game  waa  taken 
by  sbootiDg  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  or  by 
■eans  of  darts  or  sjiears ;  MMller  animals  were 
taken  by  traps.  Where  game  was  very  abnn- 
iaat,  it  was  sometimuB  driven  into  a  sort  of 
Mric  iDd  slaughtered.  The  South  Ameiieon 
lodians  used  a  blowpij>e  for  small  frame,  and 
the  southern  tribes  n^ad  the  huiso  uud  8tono 
liiDi  •ttoelMd  to  hide  ropes.  Fbh  was  taken 
hj  net?  or  speared,  and  in  f»ome  parts  the  fish 
in  lakes  were  captured  by  tlirowing  into  the 
vtter  vegetable  matter  that  oftmed  a  kind  of 
intoxlriition.  The  only  beverage  of  tlie  north- 
en  tribes  was  water,  hot  the  Mobiiian  tribes 
httl  tbdr  black  drink,  or  ea$ii$»e.  In  Mexico 
pnljtte,  the  fermented  «ap  of  the  metl  or  ma- 
riiejr,  fomished  an  intoxicating  drink ;  and  in 
oMih  America  ft  rimilar  drinlc  wtm  Hie  Muim, 

■ide  from  the  ca'^hew  an'l  other  frnits  s-ib- 
JMttd  to  ibrmentation.  Ail  tribes  were  fund 
vpaintiof  and  tattooing  Hieir  persons,  the 
paint  being  varied  for  grief  or  joy,  war  or 
peaoei.  Tbev  used  aa  adornments  beads  made 
«f  dam  riieflfl,  feathera,  porcn])inc  quills,  and 
pirts  of  birds  and  animals.  The  dress  of  the 
inmter  tribes  was  simple,  orasistiDg  of  a  robe 
ud  tmeeh  doth  for  the  men  end  s  Axut  petti- 
^>at  for  Uie  women ;  in  the  warmer  parts  this 
petticoat  was  often  a  mere  fringe  of  moss  or 
iAer  vegetable  matter,  and  men  went  entirely 
liked.  The  nse  of  tobacco,  generally  mixed 
vitfa  willow  (hence  Jcinnikinniel:,  a  mixture), 
vas  almost  nniversal  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
ad  has  spread  over  the  world.  It  was  intro- 
doced  at  all  their  important  asHemblies,  and 
tite  Mississippi  tribes  made  the  pipe  the  symbol 
of  IWM^  ft  niftge  which  spread  to  other  parts 
<'f  the  country.  The  word  rabimet,  a  French 
Canadian  corruption  of  rhiil iimeuti,  hiis  been 
ftlopted  to  designate  this  national  pipe.  In 
Peni  the  leaves  of  the  coca  chewed  with  quick- 
lime, jnst  as  the  East  Indians  chew  the  areca 
nntaiiil  betel  palm,  produced  the  iftme  narcotic 
«iJ  stimulating  etfect-s.  The  amusements  of 
^6  Indians  were  the  athletic  exercises,  run- 
kaping,  paddHng,  gamea  of  ball,  games 
•ritn  small  stones,  some  quite  complicated.  ;ind 
duces.  These  last  wore  numerous,  and  entered 
Iftio  rdigiona  obaerraiicea  and  preparatioaa  for 
Wir,  as  well  as  merrymakings.  The  sexes  gen- 
mUy  danced  apart.  Boys  were  trained  firom 
netfiM  they  left  Uie  cradle  to  ftata  reqniiing 
<lexterity  and  courage.  The  probation  of  the 
jouog  warrior  was  attended  in  some  tribes 
vifli long  fiista  and  rigovtras  tortnrea;  and  he 
'"'quired  a  name  and  a  rceo^rnized  jiosition  in 
^  tribe  only  on  his  return  from  his  first  ex- 
PtditKm  or  battle.  War  wan  earried  on  ratber 
"7  treachery  and  surprise,  and  by  small  l)antls, 
^jui  by  set  battles  or  large  armies.  Those  w  ho 
nO  wme  in  the  north  scalped,  the  hidr  of  the 
n«ad  with  the  akin  being  torn  otT  a-s  once 
pnctiaed  in  the  eastern  continent  Priaon- 


ers  were  either  adopted  and  naturalized  or 
tortured.  Government  was  of  the  slightest 
kind.  Kings  and  hereditary  chiefs  were  found 
in  some  tribes ;  ability  in  oUiers  raised  a  man 
to  command.  Laws  there  were  none,  or  courts, 
or  judicial  sentences,  except  among  the  more 
civilized  in  Mexico  and  Feru.  The  manner 
of  making  tiro  in  different  parts  varied,  from 
rabUng  two  pieoea  of  wood  or  oane  to  in- 
genious machinery  by  which  a  revolving  stake 
tinally  gave  a  blaze.  The  tribes  believed  in 
a  future  state  of  existence,  and  paid  great  at> 
tention  to  the  bodie.«»  of  the  dead,  in  some 
cases  collecting  their  remains  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  and  burying  them  with  cholee 
objects  in  fur-lined  trenches,  with  game?, 
and  celebrations.  Food  was  placed  on  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  and  implemeirtaof  the  chase 
for  use  in  the  next  world.  They  recognized  a 
supreme  being,  and  a  host  of  spirits  good  and 
evil,  the  latter  e^pedallj  to  oe  propitiated. 
The  idea  of  sacrifice  was  apparently  universal, 
and  animals  and  human  beings  were  offered, 
liie  former  as  aDbatitoteaibr  the  laltor.  Oanni- 
balism,  except  wlicre  impelled  by  necessity, 
was  apparentiv  connected  with  religious  ideas. 
Being  firm  iMnevera  in  the  power  or  ml  apirita, 
they  a.scribed  disease  and  defeat  to  their  malign 
infiuenoe;  and  the  medicine  men,  who  were 
supposed  to  coimteraefe  these,  were  resorted  to 
in  sickness,  and  when  starting  on  the  war  path, 
the  hunt,  or  long  and  perilous  journeys  by  land 
or  water.  Dreams  exerdsed  &  great  influence 
over  them,  and  may  be  considered  a  part  of 
their  religious  system.  They  regarded  them 
as  manifestations  of  cravings  of  the  soul, 
the  non-gratifloation  of  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  serious  injury  to  the  whtde  man. 
Tribes  were  divided  into  clans,  and  as  a  rule 
no  man  could  marry  in  his  own  clan,  and  the 
children  followed  the  clan  of  the  mother.  The 
scheme  of  relationship  was  curious  and  complex. 
Woman  was  in  ft  degraded  state.  8he  did  all 
the  work  except  war  and  linntiii^'.  She  tilled 
the  earth,  and  bore  all  burdens.  Parturition 
was  attended  with  Httie  pain.  Cooking  was 
simple,  and  without  seasoning.  Baking  was 
done  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  water  was 
bailed  hj  throwing  beftted  stones  into  it 
The  common  plan  was  to  roust  over  the  fire. 
Com  was  parched,  and  was  the  food  used 
while  trareiling^  befog  often  hMden  in  holes 
marked  so  as  to  be  reeoCTii/.ed.  Some  diseases 
introduced  by  the  whites,  such  as  smallpox, 
and  aloohoHo  drink,  have  been  singularly  de- 
structive and  fatal.  Disease  was  left  to  char- 
latans and  superstitious  treatment.  The  use  of 
vapor  baths  was  perhaps  the  most  general  and 
etFective  remedy.  They  employed  as  emet- 
ics thorouchwort,  epurge,  and  Indian  hemp; 
and  as  eathartica  m»o  the  inner  bark  of  tlie 
liorse  chestnut  and  butternut;  as  rubefacients, 
mayweed  and  waterpepper.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  many  poisons,  which  they  used 
for  self-destruction,  the  pur|)Oses  of  revenge, 
and  in  the  more  southern  ports  for  poison- 
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ing  their  weapons.  Blood-letting  and  oap^ng 
wwe  not  mumowii.  In  asthnui  thef  smoked 

tobacco  and  drank  infusimis  of  epicewood, 
sassolraSi  and  skunk  cabbage ;  in  ooogha,  slip- 
pery elm  and  mallow  tea,  and  deooetions  of 

the  twigs  of  the  pine  and  spruce ;  in  renal  af> 
fectionsi  bearberrjr,  spicewood,  and  gooseberry 
root;  in  diarrfaoBas  of  all  Unda,  deooetions  of 

the  low  blackberry,  cranesbill,  hardhack,  white 
oak  bark,  partridge  berry,  and  American  ipe- 
cacuanha or  Indian  physic  {gillmia) ;  in  drop- 
sy, the  bark  of  the  prickly  ash  and  wihi  goose- 
berry, and  externally  a  sweat  in  heated  earth ; 
in  amenorrhoea,  sassafras,  spice,  and  worm- 
wood decoctions;  in  hajmorrhau^',  powdered 
putfhalb,  and  astringents  tirnily  bound  on  the 
Wound.  Incised  wounds  they  sewed  together 
with  strings  from  the  inner  bark  of  basswood 
or  tibres  from  the  tendons  of  deer ;  diseases  of 
the  skin  wore  treated  with  yellow  dock,  and 
abaoeases  by  poultices  of  onions. — In  their  in* 
tercourse  with  the  Indians  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment educated  tiie  sons  of  princes  and  chiefs 
and  gave  them  rank  as  Spanish  nobles,  so  that 
to  this  day  distinguished  fjunilies  l)oast  their 
descent  from  Mexican  and  Peruvian  monarchs ; 
and  among  those  who  governed  Mexioo  as  vice- 
roys under  tlie  kings  of  Spain  several  bore  the 
name  of  Montezuma.  The  lower  orders  of  In- 
diana were  aasfanilated  with  tiioae  of  the  Span- 
ish emigrants,  and  at  an  early  period  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  civil  rights.  The  wilder 
tribes  were  gradoaUj  formed  to  dvilisition  by 
missionaries  under  the  svstem  of  reductions, 
a  presidio  of  soldiers  being  assigned  to  each. 
The  children  of  tiie  first  converts  soon  mingled 
with  tlie  more  civilized  Indians.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Spanish  America  are  of  Indian  origin, 
some  towns  being  almost  exclusively  so ;  and 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  from  our  ]>resent 
data  to  give  the  exact  Indian,  white,  and  mixed 
population.  The  late  president  of  Mexico, 
Juarez,  was  a  pure  Indian  ;  and  so  have  been 
niuny  of  the  presidents  of  Central  America.  The 
numl)er  of  wild  tribes  is  consequently  mnch 
less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  Indian  popula- 
tion in  Spanish  America  than  in  the  United 
States.  Of  the  miflflionaon  the  plan  of  redno- 
tions  the  most  famous  were  tlmsi,'  <>t"  Paraguay. 
— The  French,  settling  in  Canada  and  subse- 
Quently  I.^uisiana,  had  less  civilised  trilNM  to 
deal  with ;  but  they  acquired  a  permanent  as- 
cendancy over  them  without  wars.  The  Iro- 
quois, oooapying  the  present  state  of  New 
York,  were  the  great  enemies  of  the  French 
and  their  allies.  Frencli  missionaries,  however, 
repeatedly  established  missions  even  among 
the  Iroquois,  and  the  descendants  of  their  con- 
verts form  three  towns  in  Canada.  Missions 
begnn  at  tiie  oommenoement  of  the  Freneh  set- 
tleinents  amonsjr  the  Nnsquapees,  Montagnais, 
Algonquins,  (Jliippewas,  and  Ottawas  are  still 
mnntdned  among  the  snrviving  remnants  of 
those  trll>es.  New  missions  under  Catholic 
and  Protestant  direction  have  been  established 


among  the  Crees,  who  had  been  iaddaatal- 
1y  reached  by  the  old  mianonariea,  and  1h« 

Athabascan  trilies  and  those  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  Oregon.    The  efforts  of  the  French 
government  to  elevate  the  social  condition 
the  Indians  were  unremitting ;  provis^ion 
was  made  for  their  naturalization  as  citizens; 
but  these  efibrts  failed,  althongfa  <rften  re- 
newed, and  the  most  experienced  gave  up 
the  task  as  hopeless.    Their  intestine  wars 
were  arrested,  agrictilture  was  introduced  or 
improved  slightly,  and  morality  raised  to  a 
higher  standard,  so  that  they  resonihle  the 
loM'er  grade  of  peasantry,  simple,  indolent, 
and  unambitiona.  Tboqgli  some  chiefs  bore 
French  commissions,  and  the  convents  educated 
some  girls  who  became  cajtable  teachers  and 
even  altered  religious  orders  as  nuns,  then  is 
no  example  of  men  attaining  admivMon  to  any 
civil  profession.    The  diminution  ol  game,  de- 
stroyed for  Aura,  and  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor?  have  steadily  diminished  the  numbers 
of  the  Indians  in  the  British  possessions. — The 
English  who  colonized  the  present  United  States 
were  not,  like  the  coloni-^ts  from  Spain  •.\xv\ 
France,  under  a  system  devised  and  maintained 
by  the  home  government.  There  was  no  In* 
dian  policy,  and  between  the  English  settlers 
and  the  natives  there  was  a  strong  degree  uf 
inoompatibility.  From  the  moment  the  set- 
tlors were  able  to  dispense  witli  Indian  aii^  in 
supplying  In^an  com  and  game  in  return  for 
trinaets  or  arms,  down  to  the  present  daj, 
the  ]ir<  vailing  instinct  of  the  Anglo-S;ixon  in 
America  seems  to  have  been  to  remove  the 
Indian  as  far  as  poaible  from  him.   In  the 
early  times  this  infioenced  the  austere  ftligioDl 
Puritan  of  New  Eadand  as  much  aa  it  did  the 
careless  sotder  of  Virginia.    New  England 
missions  were  early  begun  by  the  Mu\  hew.-  m 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  Eliot  vamg 
the  Naticks  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Cotton  ana 
others  at  Plymouth,  and  Sergeant  and  hi?  fel- 
low laborers  in  Connecticut.    Hut  these  etforts 
were  almo.st  entirely  individual,  and  they  Lave 
left  us  monuiiKiits  of  their  zeal  and  ability 
in  Eliot'.s  Indian  IJible  and  other  works  pre- 
pared for  the  converts.    The  most  extensive  ef- 
forts to  Christianiae  the  natives  of  what  i^  now 
the  Fnited  States  were  those  starting  from  the 
French  and  Spanish  colonies.    The  settlement 
of  Florida  was  followed  by  permanent  and  ben- 
eficial missions  among  the  Timuquas  and  Appa- 
laclies,  which  lasted  till  they  were  almost  exter- 
minated by  the  people  of  Carolina.  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  (California  were  also  seats  of  very 
extended  missions,  under  which  the  Indisiw 
were  instmcted,  preserved  from  evil  inflnenee^ 
and  made  self-supporting.    The  Mexican  revo- 
lution overthrew  the  system,  and  the  whole 
strootnre  was  destroyed  in  a  few  yeam  lite 
Pueblo* Indians  of  New  Mexico  alone  n  rnain. 
much  degenerated  from  their  condition  of  s 
oentnry  ago.  The  FVench  mlsrions  witiiin  oar 
territory  embraced  those  anions  the  Ahcnnkis 
of  Maine,  now  represented  by  the  Catholic 
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Penobscots  and  Passamaqnoddiea ;  timonn  the 
Iroquois  of  New  York,  tlieir  converts  finally 
ranoriag  to  GanadA  and  now  found  at  Sault 
Sl  Loais,  St.  Kegiii,  iin<l  Luke  of  tlie  Two 
JIoantAios;  among  the  Cliippcwas,  Uttawas, 
Pottawsttamies,  Menomonees,  Illinois  (Kaskan- 
kiiSsttc. ).  and  Miaiiiis  (Weas,  itc).  Those  in 
Loaisiaua.  among  the  Touicas,  Natchez,  Choc- 
tiw%  and  ArkamsM,  teem  to  have  prodnoed 
little  permanent  >x<kx1,  except  perhaps  amonj; 
the  lii»t.  Maryland  began  missiuns  coeval  witli 
iXi  settlement,  but  the  overthrow  of  the  origi- 
rial  ]  I;in  of  colonization  put  an  end  to  tln'iii. 
About  Uie  beginning  of  the  last  century  thu 
totiietj  ibr  toe  propagation  of  tite  goB- 
ptl  in  fonicrn  j)arts  ])egan  a  new  enu  Missionn 
mm  among  the  Mohawka  and  in  Virginia  and 
OiKiBiM.  Dr.  Wheelock's  Indian  school  (after- 
*lld  Dartmouth  colle;re)  ( ntifributfd  to  the 
Vflik  Tlie  Braiuerda  labored  in  New  Jersey 
ind  PMmsylTania.  The  eflSnrts  of  the  Mora* 
vians  had  still  bettor  results,  and  their  Dela- 
ware misdon  was  the  most  aacceaaful  yet  seen 
h  the  Eiif^Hah  eoloniea.  Daring  the  present 
ct-ntury  fur  more  has  been  done.  The  society 
o(  Friends  took  an  active  interest  in  Indian 
progress.  The  Episcopalians  established  an 
Oneida  mission  ;  the  American  board  of  com- 
nu»!>ioDers  for  forei^  mibnions,  organize4 
1810,  established  missions  among  the  Ghero- 
kees,  Choctaws,  Ottawas,  Qhippewas,  Chicka> 
«a»s,  Creeks,  Dakotns,  Pawnees,  and  Senocas, 
wine  of  which  were  remarkably  successful. 
Hiptist  uiisaons  were  al>(«  i  stahhsla'd  among 
si'Wul  of  these  tribes.  A  Metliodist  so<Mcty 
established  in  1819  also  founded  Wyandot,  Iro- 
QMia,  Creek,  Ottawa,  iShawnee,  Dakota,  and 
"fepon  missions  ;  while  the  southern  Metho- 
diiititaltio  created  missions.  The  Tresbyterians 
h  18t7  began  to  labor  among  the  Weaa  and 
other  nortli  western  tribes,  and  amonp  some  of 
thoie  in  the  Indian  territory.  The  American 
BDarionarj  association,  American  Indian  mis- 
Honary  a-j^x'iation,  southern  Baptists,  and  Bap- 
tUt  borne  missionary  society  also  entered  the 
ield.  Their  labors  wore  not  always  nerma- 
D.-nt  or  well  concerted,  and  frequent  chanfres 
Utok  place.  Uatholio  missions  arose  among  the 
CUppewas  and  Ottawas,  under  Bishop  Bara- 
pi  rind  others,  among  the  Winnebagoes,  the 
Putuwattomies  and  Osagea,  and  in  the  Rooky 
nooBtaina. — The  Fraioh  were  able  to  main> 
lain  i)eace  with  all  the  Canadian  tribes,  while 
£Qgliah  colonies  were  constantly  at  war. 
The  ihst  war  1>etween  the  English  colonists 
sad  the  natives  occurred  in  Virginia  in  1622, 
vben  the  Indians  under  Opechanganough  rose 
■pioat  the  settlers  to  exterminate  them.  The 
mhwiirte  in  a  ten  years*  war  rednci-d  them  at 
this  time,  and  again  in  1644 ;  and  in  anotlier 
*«r  in  1675  they  stUl  more  dinnnished  the 
hiHans.  The  New  England  wars  began  in 
witli  the  destruction  of  the  Pequods  by 
ths  settlers  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
w  allies  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  the  extt'r- 
nuoation  cf  the  Narraganaetta  in  1648  by  the 


New  Englandors  as  allies  of  the  Mohegans. 
In  1675  began  the  war  with  Philip,  chief  of 
the  Wampanoags,  in  which  nearly  all  the  In- 
dians were  cut  otF  or  driven  to  a  distance. 
Maryland  enjoyed  comfiarative  peace,  but  was 
in  1675  with  Virginia  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Susquehanna-s.  The  Dutch  at  New  Am- 
sterdam at  tirst  maintAined  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians,  but  in  1643  became  involved 
in  wars  in  which  the  Indians  lost  severely.  In 
the  south,  North  Carolina  in  1711  suffered 
terribly  in  a  war  with  the  Tuscarorns,  who 
finally  emigrated  to  New  York  ;  an<l  South 
Carolina  in  171 '>  was  attacked  by  the  Yemas- 
sees  and  a  confederation  of  tribes  on  its  fron- 
tier. Tlie  New  Enprland  occupancy  of  Maine 
brought  on  new  hostilities  connected  with 
the  wars  between  France  and  Englnid.  The 
French  in  Canada  proposed  neiltriJity  and  an 
agreement  to  emploj  no  Indians  on  either  side. 
New  York  consented  and  was  saved  tram  the 
horrors  of  Indian  war,  wliich  New  England 

8 referred.  The  New  England  forces,  however, 
nally  overthrew  the  Fwnnaoooks  and  Nor- 
ridgewocks  and  c]i»sc'd  their  Indian  war.  In 
the  seven  years*  war,  known  in  America  as  the 
Freneh  and  Indian  war,  both  sides  nsed  the  In* 
dians,  and  the  annals  of  the  time  tccin  with 
horrors.  The  French  had  some  wars  w  ith  the 
Foxes  and  Miamis  in  the  west,  and,  provok- 
ing the  Natchez,  drew  on  themselves  a  mas- 
sacre, followed  by  a  war  in  which  the  Natchez 
were  destroyed.  The  French  then  attacked  the 
Cliickasaws,  but  failed  to  subdne  them.  The 
Indians  looked  on  the  English  succos.«i  in  Cana<la 
with  jealousy,  and  Pontiac  in  1763  organized 
a  vast  conspiracy  of  the  Indian  tribes,  aiming 
at  a  total  extirpation  of  the  whites ;  but  they 
were  finally  reduced,  as  were  the  Cherokees, 
who  iiiu<lo  war  in  1760.  In  the  course  of  these 
wars.  Michilimackinac,  and  Forts  St.  .losepli, 
Ouiatenon.  Mianii,  Pres<jU'isle,  Leha?ut',  and 
Venango,  were  tiiken  by  the  Indians,  Detroit 
besieged,  and  stubborn  battles  fouglit  at  Blmxly 
Bridge,  Fort  Pitt,  Bushy  Run,  and  at  Point 
neaeant  between  the  Virginians  and  Shaw- 
nees.  When  the  American  revolution  lu  pan, 
the  English  government  at  once  employed 
Indians,  and  the  Iroqnois  and  western  tribes  * 
ravaged  the  frontiers.  An  expediticm  under 
Sullivan  laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  articles  of  eonfederation  gave 
ci ingress  little  power.  Under  tlu-  constitu- 
tion of  1787  the  general  government  claimed 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory,  and  had 
the  management  <>f  Itnliun  tribe-t  not  within  a 
state  and  under  laws  and  treaties  with  it. 
The  United  States  treaties  with  Indians  were 
made  as  with  foreign  powers.  The  great  olj- 
ject  to  lie  obtained  waa  the  cession  of  tlie 
large  tracts  dnmed  aa  hunting  grounds,  some- 
times on  very  sligltt  pretexts.  The  Indian 
tribes  viewed  the  new  government  with  dis- 
tmst,  and  the  Miamis  began  hostilities  in  1790, 
and  in  tw  o  engagements  near  the  present  Fort 
Wayne  defeated  the  army  under  Gen.  Uarmar. 
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The  next  year  they  routed  St  Clair's  army, 
killing  nearly  half  of  bis  men  ;  but  they  were 
reduced  by  Gen.  Wayne  in  I70o.  The  war 
waa  renewed  in  1811,  when  they  were  again 
defeated  by  Gen.  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe.  In 
the  war  witli  En-rlnnd  that  followed,  the  In- 
dians aided  the  enemy  and  again  ravaged  tiie 
frontiers ;  but  Harrison  defeated  the  eumbined 
forces  oil  the  Thames  in  1818,  killinj:  Tecuniseh, 
the  head  of  tlie  preat  Indian  confederacy;  while 
in  the  .south  Jackson,  in  1818  and  1814,  hambled 
tbe  Creeks  at  Tallushatchee.  Talladeira.  niid 
Tohopeka.  In  1817  the  beminukii  cunuiienced 
hostilities,  bnt  were  pnniabed  by  Jaclcson,  and 
Florida  soon  after  became  part  of  the  United 
States  territory.  The  next  Indian  trouble  was 
that  caused  by  the  attempt  of  Georgia  to  dis- 
possess the  Creeks  and  Cherokee?,  who.  relying 
on  the  treaties  made  with  the  United  States, 
appealed  in  vain  to  eongreti  and  the  supreme 
court.  Failing  to  obtain  redress,  they  yielded 
and  agreed  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  in 
pnnnianoe  of  a  plan  for  eoUeoting  all  tide  In- 
dians in  one  territory,  to  be  theirs  inviolably 
and  for  ever.  Though  treaties  were  signed  in 
1886,  the  removal  was  not  completed  till  1888. 
The  Seminoles  under  Micanopy  and  Osceola 
refused  to  emigrate,  and  a  war  ensued  in  1835 
which  lasted  tdl  1842,  and  ooet  over  $15,000,- 
000.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  under  Black  Hawk 
gave  trouble  in  1832.  Greater  trouble  was 
given  by  the  Sioux  or  Dakotas,  who  from  time 
to  time  attacked  frontier  settlements  and  had 
to  be  reduced.  The  Comanche.^  and  Apaches 
have  been  almost  constantly  committing  depre- 
dations, often  joined  hj  oHiot  tribet.  The  Ore- 
gon tribes  have  several  times  been  at  war  with 
the  whites.  The  establishment  of  the  Indian 
territory  in  1833,  the  removal  of  the  Chootaws 
and  Creeks,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Qua- 
paws  and  other  tribes  there,  were  followed  by 
tha  finrnntion  of  other  reservations,  under 
state  management  in  New  York,  and  imder  the 

Seneral  government  in  Michigan,  Wist^onsin, 
[innesotii,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  Dakota,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Utah.  Nevada,  Arizona,  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  territory.  The  civil  war  was 
ruinous  to  the  tribejn  In  the  In<lian  territory. 
Geographically  in  the  iM>uth,  the  confederate 
government  took  possee^on  of  it,  and  was  sup- 
|)orted  by  many  of  the  chiefs.  Others  attempt- 
ed tu  talce  part  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment Tbe  reaidt  waa  ^natrons  in  loss  of  life 
and  propcrt}-.  In  1869  a  board  (»f  Indian  com- 
missioners was  created  to  superintend  the  dis- 
bursement of  appropriations,  and  inspect  goods 
furnished  to  the  Indians.  The  powers  of  this 
body  have  been  from  time  to  time  increased, 
bat  some  new  measnree  were  adopted  wMoh 
have  not  yet  been  t*  <ti  (l  by  time,  such  as  that 
of  assigning  certain  districts  exclusively  to  ce.- 
tain  nnsriomuy  bodies,  and  the  consequent  con- 
foundinji;  of  the  duties  of  Indian  anient  and  mis- 
sionary* The  following  is  the  return  of  the 
Vidian  population  on  reservations  in  1871 : 
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Besides  the  Indians  thus  on  reservations,  there 
are  G0,000  in  Alaska,  and  tribes  ni>t  yet  lirotirht 
in,  lus  the  Apaches,  Conianches,  Lipan-v  tind 
Kickapoo.s,  with  a  few  remnants  ol  tiibes  in 
Maine,  Georfjria.  ito.  (L',000),  and  Florida  (500), 
estimated  at  53,UUU  more,  making  the  total  In- 
dian population  of  the  Union  about  350,000, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment in  1871. — That  the  red  race  is  .steadily 
diminishing  can  seareely  be  donbted.  In  1^S^ 
the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  Unite<i 
States  was  estimated  at  313,000  ;  and  though 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  New  Mextoo,  and 
California  bronirht  in  a  large  addition,  the  es-ti- 
niate  of  400,000  made  in  1850  was  evidently 
too  larire.  In  1865  Mr.  Schookraff'B  catimi^ 
with  all  the  data  of  the  Indian  departnunt, 
was  SoO,000.  In  1871  the  cuuuuissiuner  esti- 
mated them,  inclnding  00,000  in  Aladca,  aa 
still  350,000,  showing  an  aetual  decrensie  ef 
60,000  in  16  years.  Yet  some  of  the  civilized 
tribes  hare  held  their  own.  The  Cberokecs  in 
1822  numbered  II.ihii);  ]«-2r.,  ir.,(iOO;  1871, 
14,682.  The  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  in  1822 
were  18,977;  1825,18,850;  1871,  19,782.  Tbe 
Iroquois  in  1822,  4,000;  182r..  4,510;  1871. 
i  4,958.  The  Chickasaws  in  1822,  8,625 ;  1871, 
,  5,000.     The  Creeks  and  Chootaws  in  thai 
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Miod  lort  abcmt  one  third,  tlM  Semioolaa 
uU,  th*  Smw  tmA  Fam  mma  iWMkr,- 
tite  ^  of  the  hw  th*  ladtaa  otl^iidljr  hdd 
an  inoroaloni  position,  nrilher  citifHi  nor  •Ueo, 

aod  incapable  of  bceomiaga  oitizeii.  In  aome 
laru  marriage  betir«en  Indiuu  and  whites  was 

ntfverely  pnnished.  The  di-(a(>ilitit'^  haw  ro- 
ivntlr  Keen  removed,  and  ImliHris  tirt^  ennWetl 
It'ue  their  tribi'H  or  rinoiiiuH-  tlu?  trilml 
M-ii'iii  rt<  a  boily  an<l  InMnmc  citizt-ns.  Vol. 
KIt  S.  Parkt  r,  ii  Sono'  ii  Iinlmii,  liaa  even  hel<l 
tlie  iiflicf  lit'  Indian  I'oinmi.H.-ioner.  This  step 
enablt-^  the  more  intelligent  and  industrious 
Iniiian«  to  identity  theinwlves  with  the  whito 
|i'4ialati(in,  and  induce  others  by  tlieir  example 
to  follow  the  same  coarae.  Tlie  Indian  |M)pu- 
ktion  of  the  British  colonies  U  estimated  at 
154,000.  That  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
il  not  easily  ascertained,  but  fonii  the  uii\|or 
part  of  tJie  people.  Sooth  America,  with 
•OBaflM|iaed«idiBaii]r  wUd  tribM^  lut  about 
r,WO,000  b^an. 

i—BOur  HUM,  iimnii  Tka 

lotgBigea  ipokeo  b7  tb«  natlm  raocivdl  lit- 
tle atteotioD  in  the  EngUah  floIonJea;  bat  In 
French,  Bpanish,  and  Portugiie^ie  America  a 
more  or  leas  extended  Indian  literature  grow 
op.  with  prammarit  uml  iliciionarien  of  many 
of  the  lanfrti.act's.    Cluirli-voix  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  call  iittcntion  to  the  languages  an  tlio 
rorest  miMle  of  trHcinj,:  Ihu  origin  and  atliiiuti'in 
of  trihi  *.     lU  rvaN  :n  ailing'  himself  of  tlio  la- 
liors  of  many  meiiilnrs  of  the  sfKMuty  of  Je-^us 
who  had  l>ei'n  driven  from  Spanish  .\merioa, 
fir''t  in  his  catalogue  of  languu^H  made  a  step 
toward  a  collection  and  comparison  of  the 
whole.    Smith  Barton  made  the  fir^t  attemi>t 
in  the  United  StitMl» reduce  the  langimires  to 
^Btcm.     Dnponceanand  Schoolcraft  f  llovi ,  .1 
him.   The  Uumboldta  gave  an  impnlm' 1 1  >  .v :  l  v  i 
a  Dliiloaophieal  treatment  of  the  study,  and 
BuU  in  Itia  AUa»  ttknonraphiqvt  popuhir- 
iaed  tbe  iDftfinattoii  Mqaind.  At»Iaterdate 
Albert  Oallatia  peribrmed  an  immenae  nrrioa 
1^  Mooring  new,  ftill,  and  hwawnloaa  Tooaba- 
lories,  and  tracinir  many  remote  and  overloolc- 
ed  affinttie*.  so  that  his  work  has  become  the 
real  basis  for  all  »ul>(*equent  labors  as  to  the 
trWuia  of  the  United  Stat'cs.    Turner  devoted 
inriny  year"  of  philot^ophii'al  ami  accurate  in- 
ve<iti)ra(  niii  1. 1  the  Hubject.    In  Europe  Adeluni; 
fi.'iilofinjihii  ally  arranged  the  general  study, 
all. I    Hii-icliiii:inii  iiiid   oiluT!*  contriliutinl  to 
the  invest iputiiin§  nf  jinrticular  families  of  lan- 
L'uagcH.     Oro/.ro  and  I'iiiii'titt'l  cla-ssifii'd  the 
languages  of  Mexico,  Squier  those  of  Central 
Aimrica  and  Pern,  Braaseur  de  Boiirbourg  and 
the  accurate  Bchrendt  also  elucidating  those  | 
of  Central  America.    Thow  who  have  labored  I 
HI  single  dialects  In  Europe  and  America  are  ' 
■joo  nomerooa  to  note.    Ludewig  became  the 
UbHocrairiMr  of  the  labors  in  this  field  in 
iIb  **Litflrataraaf  American  Aboriginal  Lan> 
**  gjtnSaa,  1»4A).— Tlie  Umganna  of 
.jft  fbrai  •  group  apart,  BO  one  oaviiig 
ibond  tfaatoaatalwitapbMie  naa  dialeot 


of  aiii7  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  They 
bam  ftatnne  eomtBon  to  all,  one  being  tli* 
prsdominanee  of  the  vwh,  by  whidi  tiie  wb^ 
snltJeot,  and  oMect,  direet  and  tn^rect,  are 
oA«i  conjugated  together  as  one  word.  In 
alphabetic  power  some,  like  the  Iroquois,  have 
no  labials;  the  Mexiciui  wants  l>,  <l,  j\  jr,  r, 
*,  and  the  aspirate ;  the  Choctaw  ha*  no  d  or 
ij  hunl ;  i!ic  (  Moirii,  no  /,  r.  or  *,  but  it  has  an- 
emplinli(i  /■  and  t ;  the  Quichua  has  a  guttural 
A,  eiii|)li;iti(-  /(,  t,  and  «,  and  aspirated  ^  and 
it.  'I  iio  (  Uonii,  Athal>as4"im,  and  ninny  of  the 
northwe.steiTi  tribes  have  singularly  confused, 
peculiar,  or  clucking  sounds,  often  impossible 
to  denote.  Almost  all  known  American  lan- 
guages have  comparatively  limited  vocabula- 
ries, and  lack  abatraet  or  general  terms.  Haqy 
have,  for  instance,  no  word  for  brother  in  gen- 
eral, but  8ci>arate  words  for  elder  and  younger 
Iwather,  differing  again  aooording  oa  spokeo 
by  another  brother  or  a  riater.  So  there  will  be 
BO  Moeral  word  fw  *'to  ilah,**  bo*  dOallBttt 
words  for  fishing  with  a  net,  gearing,  spearing 
tbroQgh  the  ice,  llre-fishing,  Some  have 
two  seta  of  numerals,  one  for  man  and  a  few 
olijects  deeme<l  of  highest  importance,  the  other 
for  overythini?  else ;  and  some  have  even  a  third 
set  of  niitnrral>«  for  money.  -We  cim  give  only 
a  geiuTal  view  of  tlie  .\ineriran  languages.  I. 
NoBTii  Americas.  The  general  name  of  Es- 
qnirnatix  (raw-tish-eatcrs)  comprehends  all  the 
lunu'u.'i^'rs  of  (ireenland  and  of  the  northern 
countrii-s,  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  to  Heh- 
ring  strait  anil  the  peninsula  of  Ala<k;i,  irn  lad- 
ing olao  tliat  of  the  settled  Tchuktchis  of  Libe- 
ria. They  otmdat  of  two  grouns :  the  eastern 
or  Esquimaux  proper,  with  turee  dialects  in 
Greenland,  Labrador,  and  on  the  N.  and  W. 
Nhore»of  ilud.wn  bay;  the  western,  with  the 
idioms  of  the  Tohagatclies,  Aleutians,  and  both 
American  and  Aaiatio  Tohoktchia,  which  differ 
more  one  tram  another  than  thoae  of  tlie  east- 
em  noon.  The  didect  on  Winter  or  Melville 
Idano  laelcs  the  soonds  f,g,r,e.  Aa  in  almost 
all  American  languages,  the  pronunciation  ii^ 
BO  to  speak,  pectoral,  and  the  con.sonanta  are 
indistinct.  The  Esquimaux  luivc  words  for  all 
shades  of  meaning  in  which  an  object  is  taken, 
aci'ording  to  its  a;,'c,  .-i  x.  ami  other  categories. 
Many  sutlixcs  and  few  postpositions  denote 
the  acciilentit  of  (li  <-lcti-«ion,  comparison,  and 
conjugation.  Examples  of  words:  lernertok, 
(  wliii  i-i)  Miii'k  ;  <igle^iar(nra*uarp«l\  he  quick- 
ly goes  away  to  write.  Numeration  proceeds 
by  20.  For  the  Hudson  bay  dialect,  see  tho 
works  of  Dohlts,  I.  Long,  and  I'arry;  for  that 
of  Kotzeliue  scpund,  see  Beechcy;  for  that  of 
the  Tchuktchis,  .see  Koshelotr  and  Kliromensko. 
— ^The  langnage  of  the  Karalits  ((ircenlanilers) 
lacks  (/,/,  h,  *,  and,  as  initials,  h,g,l,T :  abounds 
in  t,  l\  r ;  and  accumnlates  hard  syllables,  al- 
though the  people  have  a  fine  ear  and  modeal 
taste.  There  are  three  dialects,  viz.:  the  Ka- 
muk  of  UpomavUc;  that  of  the  Ida  of  DiaBO^  the 
purest;  aid thaaonttiem, of  JanaBeAaabw  No* 
morale  beyond  6  ata  oompooaded;  SOUdarig- 
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nated  by  the  words  **  hands  and  feet,**  fte.  For 

grammars  of  tlieir  tongiMi  Me  Thorhallescn 
(1776),  and  P.  Egede  (1760X  who  also  made  a 
dictionary,  as  well  as  O.  Fabncius  (17^1-1804). 

—On  tlie  northwest  of  the  American  continent, 
aoQtii  of  the  Esqaiinaax,  is  the  lamihr  of  the  Ko- 
loshes,  focmd  about  Alaska.   Bcnm  of  the  Es- 

qniinaiix,  on  tlio  east  and  soiitli  of  Hudson  bay, 
.  and  running  west  in  a  narrow  strip  tdong  the 
Baskatchcwan  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  ex- 
teadin^j  from  the  Red  and  Mississippi  east  to 
the  Atlantic  as  far  down  as  lat.  30",  was  the 
extensive  Algonquin  family.  It  occupied  the 
whole  of  this  Taat  territory,  to  the  exdaslon 
of  all  other  races  except  the  Winnebaproc!  on 
Lake  Micliigtm,  who  belonged  to  the  I'akMtu 
fiunilj,  and  the  Huron  Iroquois  family,  who, 
Burronndeil  Al;:onquins,  extended  from  Lake 
liurou  to  Nortli  Carolina.  Tlio  Algonquin 
family,  taking  its  name  from  tribes  on  the  Ot- 
tawa river,  Canadji,  comprised,  above  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  the  Nasquapees,  Mon- 
tagnaiB,  Algonquins,  Ottawas,  and  Kilistinons 
or  Crecs;  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Mic- 
macs,  Abenakisi,  Sokokia,  Massachusetts,  Kar- 
ragansetts,  Mohegsna,  Delawares,  and  Virgin- 
ian tribes;  in  the  west,  the  Chippewas,  Meno- 
monees,  Pottawattamies.  Miamis.  llUnoia,  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  Blaekfeet,  «o. ;  at  we  south,  the 
Slmwnees.  Many  of  these  dialects  have  he^n 
studied  thoroughly,  and  many  books  and  even 
pa|)ers  have  been  printed  in  them.  For  their 
study  we  have  Maillard's  Micmao  grammar 
(New  York,  1864),  li^le^s  Abenaki  dictionary 
(Oambridge,  1833),  Eliot*s  Massaehnsetts  gram- 
mar (Cambridge,  lOGG;   Boston,  1822),  Ro- 

Ser  Williams's  Narragansett  (164ii),  Edwards*s 
Fohegan  grammar  (1788),  Le  Bonlanger's  Dli- 
nois  grammar  and  dictionary  (MS.),  Baraga's 
Chippewa  grammar  and  dictionary  (1851-'3), 
Belcourt's  Chippewa  grammar  (1839),  House's 
Cree  grammar  (1844),  Cuoq's  Algonquin  gram- 
mar (18G6),  Zeisberger's  Lenni  Lenape  or  Del- 
aware grammar  (1827).  As  the  Algonijuin 
was  the  language  of  the  tribes  on  the  seacoast 
where  the  English  colonies  were  planted,  it 
gave  several  words  to  the  settlers,  as  wigwam, 
s(iuaw,  wampum,  tomahawk,  sachem,  &c.  In 
the  Algonquin  dialects  there  is  no  article, 
and  no  gender,  words  being  used  when  neces- 
sary to  designate  the  male  and  female  of  ani- 
mals and  birds.  The  only  division  is  into  what 
has  been  called  noble  and  ignoble,  or  by  some 
animate  and  inanimate.  Tlie  Delaware  made 
trees  noble,  grass  ignoble.  P«>ssession  is  desig- 
nated by  a  fonn  like  the  English  Peter  his  book 
— Pun  o  maHjuiigan.  It  has  two  numbers, 
though  some  from  the  doul)le  pronoun  ic<!  make 
a  dual  also.  Nouns  receive  by  suthxes  moditi- 
tions  tiiat  some  term  cases ;  but  nouns  like  verbs 
nndcrg«»  a  kind  of  coigugation  by  the  prefixing 
of  uossessiye  pronouns.  Thus  in  Delaware: 
ooeh^  father;  nooeK,  my  father;  hooeh,  thy  fa- 
ther; nnorhrruina,  our  fathers;  hoochvirii.  your 
father;  koochetcawa^^oMrtaXhen.  Algonquin: 
»»  mieamU^  mj  grandiather;  ki  mwomM,  tliy 


grandfiither ;  omitomiBon^  his  srandfiither;  in 

(or  hi)  micomutiudn^  our  grandfather;  it  mi- 
comuitDO,  your  grandfather:  cmieammvtan, 
their  grandfather.  Verbs  taae  a  multiplicitj 
of  fortiis,  not  only  po.sitive,  negative,  reflective, 
and  reciprocal,  but  animate  and  inanimate. 
Thus  in  Algonquin :  ni  iahiha^  I  love  him  (an* 
inuite);  ni  mkiton,  I  love  it  (inanunate);  ii 
saliha,  tliou  lovest  him;  OMlihan^  he  loves 
him;  hut  ki  takih,  thou  lovest  mo;  hitakiki' 
min,  thou  lovest  us;  ki  $akihim,  you  love  me; 
ki  takihin,  I  h)vo  thee;  ki  sakihinimin,  we 
love  thee.  In  all  these  there  are  two  forms 
of  ire;  he  and  1,  ni ;  thou  and  I  (with  or 
without  others),  i/.  In  Delaware:  n<1iiho>-l'. 
I  love;  kdahoaln^  i\n)\x\  vdfihoala,  ha;  mui- 
hoiiUtncrn,  we;  kdahoalohh>niii\  you;  wdahh 
alntak,  they;  nduhoateU,  I  love  thet*;  I-'^' 
hoali,  thou  lovest  me.  The  passive  in  Alp  n- 
quin  \h  ni  Mkihifjo,  I  am  loved;  in  Delawiue. 
nd'i/inirf/jum.  I  am  lo\ed  by  liim  (Alg.),  '  * 
snktltik-. — The  lluron-lroquois  family  cuu.- 
prised,  in  Upper  Canada,  the  Hurons  or  W  v- 
andot.s,  Tionontates,  Attiwand.ir*  nk  ;  the  In  - 
miois,  Ilodenosaunee,  or  Five  Nations  iu  New 
Yoiic ;  the  Hinquas,  Andastea,  or  SuMnehan' 
nas  in  Pennsylvania;  the  Nottoways,  MeLer- 
rio,  &C.,  in  Virginia;  the  Tuscaroras  iu  Caro- 
lina, and  enbseqnently  in  New  Ymk.  Tke 
dialects  generally  lack  the  labials.  Of  tli -se 
that  have  been  most  studied  is  the  Muhawk, 
into  which  tiie  Book  of  Common  Pnurer  sad 
portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  traiiukd,ti 
well  as  lioman  Catholic  manuals  of  pirqrsr,  i 
eatechisms,  fte.  The  radical  words  cf  tbit  i 
dialect.  ]>y  Bruyas,  were  pul>lished  at  New 
York  in  1868 ; '  a  short  grammar  by  Cnoq,  . 
Montreal^  1866.  Of  the  Onondaga,  there  is  s  I 
dictionary  ])ublished  inlSGO;  of  the  Seneca,  a 
spelling  book  and  some  minor  works.  In  In»- 
quois  dialects  the  verbs  have  two  distinctlj 
marked  paradigm.s,  each  containing  live  rcgabr 
coi\jugation8.  In  the  paradigm  k  there  are  15 
persons,  I,  thou,  he,  she,  and  an  indefinite  prc- 
noiin  like  tlic  French  on;  tliou  and  1.  he  ami  I, 
vou  two,  thev  two  tnasculine,  tliev  two  fcini- 
nine,  making  five  dual  forms;  and  for  the  plu- 
ral, you  and  we,  they  and  we,  you.  they  hism-u- 
line,  they  feminine.  In  all  the  verbal  rohitii  fta 
pronouns  in  their  separate  form  are  replaced  I'T 
affixes  which  modify  the  Initials  of  the  pcr^  ns. 
M.  C'lKM]  !id<ls  to  the  three  numbers  another,  the 
indetcruiinate.  Every  noun  is  or  may  beiuiue 
a  verb.  There  are  no  articles,  no  preposition^ 
and  few  adjectives,  adverbs,  or  conjunction*. 
Nouns  have  no  cases,  and  no  gender  proptr, 
the  only  distinction  being  that  of  two  classes 
one  comprising  (lod,  the  angeK  and  males 
of  the  human  race,  the  rest  all  other  crea- 
tures animate  or  inanimate.  Tlie  verb  sa- 
sumes  reflective,  reciprocal,  and  passive  fenn:^ 
by  inserting  syllables.  Thus:  kenonut*^  I 
love;  katatmmnoM^  I  love  myself;  UtiaU- 
teiiontrf-n,  we  love  one  another.  The  proniuin 
object  enters  into  the  verb,  as  rittonvi*,  1 
love  him.  Verba  of  the  pamdigra  w  bave  four 
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thu  those  in  I;  bnt  Btran^Ij, 
tbtpefftetin  varlMof  I;  nnd  u)l  their  derivar 
tifM,  are  ooqjngHtad  andw  tlie  paradigm  w. 
Indieative  prearat:  knumom,  I  love ;  «mm»- 
Wi^  tboa  lovMt;  wwwmw^  be  lovt»;  kano*' 
urn,  ahe  lom;  4tii*ttma,  tomb  om  loTsa. 
Pemet:  watamuMkm,  I  have  loved ;  $aium- 
««im,  thou ;  fVMiMMkm,  he ;  unonteehm,  she ; 
»ai0»«nie«A^  some  one.  ¥namt:  ttakeriteai- 
eju,  I  am  basy;  titrivaien,  thou;  roriteaUn, 
he;  ioriteaifn,  sin/;   \<tk(iri<r,ti'n.  mmo  one. 
— West  of  IIixlsuii  Imy,  above  tho  Chun-liill 
river,  were  tlie  northern  part  of  the  Atliabuscjin 
fitniily,  wmn;  tribes  of  w  hich  dwelt  on  tlie  slioren 
of  tho  Puoilic,  iiml  the  inuin  body  exten<lin^' 
south  to  the  Dakutiis,  while  the  wKitiiern  [mrt 
of  tlio  fmnily  ocoujiiod  tho  frontier  iH  twe.-n 
the  United  .State^^  ami  Mexico.    Tiie  tribes  are 
Dtraagely  ditferent  in  chnructer,  the  northern 
beinc  timid,  the  aonthern  fierce  and  bold.  The 
chief  tribes  at  the  north  were  the  Chipewyaoa, 
Tahenlfi  or  Carriers,  Dog  Rib  Indiana  Snaaeea, 
ThtakaoaL,  Umpqaass  Kwalbioqiu,  Kenai,  to. 
Of  the  aoutbem,  the  most  eooipiMoaa  tribea 
an  tbe  Apaches,  Nav^joes,  and  Upaaa.  Of 
dmftmUjr  we  have  Utde  to  dunr  the  gnmmar 
er  aflioitaes.— Sooth  ef  the  Athshaaeaa  fiunily, 
and  between  the  lliaaiaiippi  and  the  Rocky  | 
moontaina,  were  tho  Dakota  family,  extendinf^ ' 
as  lar  sonth  as  tlie  Arkansas  river,  and  having  ' 
one  tribe  on  luikc  Xlichifran.  the  Ocliungaras, 
called  by  the  Al^ronquins  Winneba(?x>e'*.  The 
iMkota  fiiiiiiiv  iiiciiides  the  Assiniboinx,  the 
Dakotos  or  Sioux,  lowas,  Oinahos,  Piincahn. 
Missouris,  0>ures  Knn^^as,  Ottoes,  Arlinnsas. 
M.'indanH,  Miiinitur.--.,  nnd  Crow.i.    In  ihikotji 
there  are  ncjiarate  and  incorporated  |iri)iiiiuns. 
riicre   is  u  du;il  tir-t  perxon,  we  (thoii  and 
I;,  but  there  is  no  incorporat«<l  pronoun  for 
Uie  third  person  in  either  number,  so  that 
tbe  third  p«r8oa  siognhir  is  tbe  simplest  fonn 
of  the  verb.   Verba  have  an  indicative,  im- 
pentiTe^  and  infinitive,  and  two  tenM^  nn  in- 
oedii^te  end  a  fbtare.    A  few  esauiulea  will 
anflee:  K<aM»,  he  binds;  yakmhkot  thoa 
Undeet;  isatoAin,  I  bind;  imfaaUa»  we 
two  hiad;  hnhkapi,  th«r  bad;  fwhslayt 
jt  bind ;  ft^iaahtapi,  we  nind.  Inother  eaaea 
the  pronouns  are  introdoced,  as  fiumen,  he 
steals;  mayanon,  thon  stealest    There  are 
some  irregular  forms,  as  hiyu,  he  cotnoH;  fiidu, 
thou  coinest;  hifnt,  I  rorne.    The  j>ronoun  ob- 
ject enters  into  the  verb  ;  liuhhl,  he  iiinds  him, 
her,  it;  nifuthl/i,  he  bindni  thee;  nuikuthka. 
lie  binii''  tne.    Vam'  in  Mhown  by  positi'in,  pos- 
*ef*>ii>n  by  tbe  possessive  at  tho  end  ;  iri'  huth- 
I'lijnfnjii  llfii  taint,  chief  h<iiise  bis,  /.  the 
chief '»  liouM?.    The  plural  in  fortne<l  iiv  lyblint; 
pi  to  nouns  and  verbs.    There  is  a  >rruinmar 
and  dictionary  of  tho  Dnkotii  by  the  Hcv.  8. 
R.  RigK  (Wai^hlnKtoa,  1852),  and  an  Iowa 
irrammar  by  Irvin  and  IInniilt<in  (1H48). — 
A4J(Hlliiig  this  family  were  the  Pawnees,  eni- 
braoins  the  Pawnees^  Ricka^ee^  Hueoos,  and 
WiehitM^  roving  hoods  long  known,  bnt  as 
to  wboM  langoge  our  knowledge  ia  oon> 


fine<l  to  vocabolaries. — Next  to  the  Athabas- 
can family  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  the  Kitu- 
nabas  or  Flatbows,  and  the  large  family  of  the 
Seliah,  embracing  the  Sboshwape  or  Atoaha, 
Flatheada,  aUtsoish  or  Oorara  d'AMne,  Piak- 
wana,  Olailam,  Lnmmi,  Sfaidanu,  Soosfana,  and 
some  other  tribes.  Their  langnage  has  been 
made  known  by  the  Orammatie/$  Lin>fum 
i!i/:lie/B,  a  8elish  or  Flathead  (rrararnar.  by  >len- 
garinl  (New  York,  l8tU  i.  The  Seli<li  lacks 
(/.  r,  ami  r  ;  <i  i^  j;iittnral  like  the  S])anisli  j  ; 
cl  is  very  hard;  it  has  a  peculiar  ft,  pronounced 
witli  the  ti>nt:iu-  at  tin-  palate.  Nouns  have  no 
CH-'*<-s.  but  t'oni!  plural^  by  ib  lubliii^' the  nwits.  us 
iii'itlu:-,  xKoiL'/i,  iiicittjcr-".  am!  in  scvi-ral 
ottii  r  imimIis.  It  has  absolute  |iroiuiiiiis  and 
<  <)puiative  pronouns,  the  latter  used  in  connec- 
tion with  verbs.  The  verli  f<i  hr  exists  and 
enters  into  the  coniu^jation  of  indeterminate 
verbs.  Tlie  determinate  active  verb  is  thus 
conjugated :  It*  kolm,  I  do  (sonuihiii!.'  definite); 
OS  kolm,  thou  dost;  lot  m,  he  does;  k<tm 
kSlm,  we  do;  h  k6l  «tp,  vou  do ;  e»  koolm,  they 
do.  Perfect :  i»<  a,  I  did ;  kil  ntmt,  thoa  didst 
The  rebttive  forma  vary  tbns:  jnt  4i$  atffom, 
I  see  thee;  As  as  sapm,  thou  seeat  me;  im 
atffam,  I  eee  Mm;  is  <s  azgarns,  he  aees  me. 
— The  Sahaptin  family,  bounded  on  the  north 
hy  the  fSelish,  cf»mprise  the  Sahaptin  or  Xez 
Percys  and  the  ilhi-s,  runnin;r  e«-t  to 

the  Kocky  nioiintuins  and  south  to  the  Shosh4>- 
nees.  The  WalhiwailH.s  conipris*  several  tribe-, 
the  Yakanias.  Pains,  Klikatats,  nni!  T.iirtla. 
The  study  of  their  lanirnage  is  aided  by  I'undo- 
-y's  ••  ( Jramiiinr  and  IMctitmary  of  the  Yakania 
l.rininuii.'<' "  (  New  York,  lK<;2b  The  language  is 
rciiiarkalde  for  the  multiplicity  <<{  its  [^ronouns, 
and  tor  a  twofold  conjugation  oi'  its  verbs,  one 
with  the  tense  form  unchanged  for  the  persons 
prccc<Ie«l  by  tho  prononn,  tlie  other  with  the 
ten.te  form  modified  hj  a  pronominal  suffix,  ex- 
cept in  tho  thiri  Mmoo,  where  it  is  affixed.— 
Melow  them  are  the  Wauatpn  family.  oom|>ris- 
ing  the  C'aynse  and  Ubkle.  A^ond  this  fam- 
ily were  the  onoe  amneraoa  Cmioook  flmilr, 
embracing  a  number  of  tribae  from  the  moaai 
of  the  Ooinndto  to  the  Orand  Dalles.  Ihciy 
have  disappeared  with  fearftal  rapidity,  and  the 
fbllest  vocabulary  is  that  by  George  Gibbs 
(New  York,  1863).  Below  and  above  these  on 
tho  coast  were  scattered  triln's  atui  Catiiilies, 
whose  relation  to  others  will  never  iii  rbaps  be 
now  known  from  the  utter  want  nt"tnaierial  of 
an  e.vtended  character.- — The  Sboshoiiees,  an- 
dtlier  important  family,  comjiri-e  the  Ea-t  and 
West  Sho--lionees,  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri  and  Cohiinbia ;  tlie  Hannacks.  on  Sn:iko 
river;  the  t'omanches,  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Hrazos  to  those  of  tho  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
.Honri ;  the  Yutes  and  Pa  Utes,  in  I'tah  terri- 
tory: the  Kioways,  in  Te.xas;  and  scvend  tribes 
in  California,  the  Kizh  of  San  (iabriel.  tho 
Netela  of  San  Juan  fa|>istrano,  the  Kechi  of 
San  Lois  Hey,  the  Cahuillos.  and  perhaps  the 
Moqois.  The  other  California  tribiM  belonged 
loievenldistinotfiui^lles.  ArroTo'ei 
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and  vocabulary  of  the  Hntsun  (New  York, 
1861—2)  artnrds  material  for  8tii(lyin>z  that 
language,  spukcn  at  Sun  J  lum  Bautisiu,  Monte- 
rey county,  at  La  8oledad  oil  SaliiUM  river,  «iid 
by  tho  Huinsetis  or  AcbasUians  at  San  Carlos. 
A  vocabulary  with  some  grammatical  notes 
on  llie  language  spoken  at  the  misnon  of 
San  Antonio  shows  the  absence  of  pronouns  in 
the  third  person  and  great  simplicity  of  forms. 
The  languages  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  form  a  class  by  themselves. — South  of 
the  Algonqains  were  the  Amttj  of  the  Cataw- 
hes  and  Waoooa  in  the  Ctoolfaias ;  and  the  very 
extensive  family  of  the  Cherokees,  embracing 
the  Ottare  and  Ayrate.  Their  lau^age,  which 
has  analogiei  with  the  Iroquois  dialects,  is  re- 
markable as  the  only  one  in  which  the  natives 
have  adopted  an  alphabet.  It  was  invented  by 
Secinoyah  or  George  Gnesa,  a  half-breed,  in 
1826.  His  scheme  consists  of  85  characters, 
including  six  vowels,  a,  j,  o,  «,  and  the  French 
nasal  un;  and  nine  simple  and  three  combined 
Initial  consonants,  ^,  A,  i,  «^  n,  i-r,  «,  d,  dl,  t*, 
w,  y,  to  which  the  vowels  are  attached.  The 
Bounds  k  and  t  and  d  occur  uhnost  ])ronii.s- 
cuously,  and  dl  or  U  are  sometimes  written  I  I. 
As  in  most  lanjjnnges,  there  are  twt)  forms  of  ice, 
viz.,  the  prefix  in  for  I  and  thou,  und  tt»t  for  1 
and  he;  as  inaluniha,  I  and  thou  bind  it;  afita- 
luniAa,  I  and  he  bind  it.  Phirnlity  is  denoted 
by  the  prefix  t  or  te,  us  tetsi'jawati^  1  see  things. 
€3ontinuative  action  is  indicated  by  the  suffixes 
sa  and  j,  us  Uikeyma,  I  love  him  unrensinfrly. 
The  perfect  tense  is  of  two  sorts,  one  used  when 
the  narrator  was  present  at  the  action,  the 
other  when  he  was  absent;  thiis:  ithhtn,  he 
killed  him  (in  my  presence),  and  uhUi  (in  my 
abaenoe).  The  transitions  of  the  verb  are 
either,  1,  as  animate,  or  2,  as  inanimate;  thus: 
1,  galunihOf  I  bind  it  (an  auin^al  or  tree) ; 
halunika,  second  person  ;  kaMm^ilM^  tiktrd  per- 
son :  dual:  innlnniha,  I  and  thou  bind  it; 
otlaluniAa,  I  and  he  bind  it;  ittaluniha^  ye 
two  bind  it ;  plural,  italuniha,  we  bind  it ;  2, 

Clunihdtri.  I  bind  habitually,  or  am  in  the 
bit  of  binding;,  ikc.  Objects  are  frequently 
expressed  merely  by  changes  of  the  verb,  as 
L-utttwo,  I  am  washing  myself;  kulcsti/lti,  I  am 
washing  my  head ;  tsettula,  I  am  washing  an- 
other person's  head,  Ac,  through  18  different 
forms.  All  words  of  relations  between  parts 
of  speech  are  postpositions.  Parts  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  boolu  of  elementary  instruction  and 
newspapers  constitute  the  Cherokee  literature. 
— Below  the  Cherokees  were  the  Muskokeea 
or  Creeks,  the  Choctaws  and  Cliickasaws,  the 
last  two  speaking  the  same  language,  the  first 
a  languajje  bearing  stronf?  analogies  to  it.  The 
Spaniards  cultivated  the  Timuquan,  a  Choc- 
taw dialect,  and  a  granmiar,  catechism,  &c., 
were  printed  in  it  as  early  as  lH13--'27.  The 
Choctaw  proper  has  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated in  our  time  by  the  late  Rev.  Cyrus  By- 
ington.  whose  "Definer"  (1852)  and"  ''Choc- 
taw Grammar"  (Philadeluhia,  IbJO)  give  very 
aatifffiwKwy  meana  of  atoay.  The  langoage  ia 


remarkable  for  its  multitudinous  parllelea  witi 

nice  shades  of  meaning.  It  hastlio  usual  sepa- 
rable and  inseparable  pronouns,  and  the  double 
we.  Like  the  Dakota,  Mexican,  San  Antonio, 
and  some  othi  rs,  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  present  of  the  verb  has  no  pronoun,  and 
glToe  tiie  rimpleet  form  of  the  Terb.  The  m- 
separable  j)ronoun  for  the  first  person  is  a 
sntlix;  for  the  second,  an  affix:  Tatchih^  be, 
she,  or  it  ties,  or  they  tie  him,  her,  it,  or  then; 
ishtakehih,  thou  tiest  him,  A'O. ;  takchilih,  I 
tie,  &o.  Among  the  peculiarities  is  a  pronoan 
used  onong  those  related  by  marriage.  The 
Mnakokee  language  is  divided  into  the  Mnsko- 
kee  proper  or  main  Creek  and  the  llitchitee. 
The  only  grammar  is  that  by  Buckner  (New 
York,  1860).  The  verb  in  its  modifications 
differs  from  the  Choctaw,  Itutv  (r  repre- 
senting an  obscure  sounds  to  take;  esau,  I 
take  it;  csithkui,  thou  takest  it;  esis,  he  takes 
it,  &c.  Neither  Creek  nor  Choctaw  has  the 
sound  of  a  in  fate  or  the  letters  J,  g,  j,  r. 
e,  or  e. — The  Natehei,  on  the  Miaaisrippi,  had 

i  a  peculiar  language  which  has  some  anal- 
ogy with  the  Maya.  Uf  the  other  Louisiana 
tribes  our  data  are  limited;  the  Chetimacbas 
and  Attakapas  had  languages  that  enter  intu 
no  known  group.  Those  of  Texas  were  studied 
by  the  Spanish  missionaries,  and  worin  WSfS 
printed  in  them,  but  their  afliliations  are  not 
known. — The  languages  of  Mexico  have  been 
classified  by  recent  scholars,  Orozco  and 
mentel.  The  first  family  is  the  Mexican,  in- 
cluding the  Nahoa,  the  Pipil  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca, the  ^usateoo^  the  Chlmarra  and  Cooohn 
in  Chihuahua,  the  Ahualulco  in  Taba-^co,  the 
Jalisco,  the  Acaxee,  the  Sabaibo  in  Uorangtx 
the  Xixime  and  Tebaea  in  SinaloA.  It  eztenoBd 
from  the  Gila  and  Kio  del  Norte  to  Guatemala. 
As  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  eivilixed 
races  In  the  new  worid,  it  was  studied  by  ^ 
8p:iniards  and  cultivated,  a  professorship  being 
founded  in  the  university  of  Mexico.  A  number 
of  grsnimars  have  appeared,  by  Olmoz  (1660X 

'  Molina  fl57l\  Rincon  (loDo),  Gu/inan  (1^4  ' 
Vetancurt  (1073),  Avila (1717),  Zenteno {llbH), 
Aldama  (1754),  and  Sandoval  (1810);  and  As 
dictionary  of  Molina  (1571)  is  very  full.  A 
general  view  of  the  langu^  by  Albert  Gsi- 
latin  will  he  found  in  the  "Transactions  of  ths 
American  Ethnological  Society,"  vol.  i.  The 
Mexican  language  lacks  the  sounds  h,  d,  r,j 
(Spanish),  (Span.),  and  gn  (Italian),  bot  It 
abounds  in  t,  ch  (Span.),  te,  and  in  the  sylla- 
bles tla,  tU^  atl,  itl ;  x  is  pronounced  witlispe- 
culiar  guttural  sound.  The  tone  generally  strittl 
the  penultimate  of  the  polysyllabic  expres^iion^ 
in  which  the  particles  ca  and  ti  predominate. 
Gender  is  distinguished  in  animals  by  the  prefix 
okkh,  male,  eihuOy  female.  There  is  only  one 
variation  for  ca-ne,  e  being  added  ff>r  a  vocative 
by  men,  but  only  an  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble by  women.  As  a  general  thing,  inanimate 
thintrs  have  no  ditierent  form  for  singular  or 

,  plural ;  some  have,  as  sowed  ground, 

I  plural  nitlMn.  Of  plnrala  of  animate 
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tbM  IN  Mmplet:  leheatl,  •  ahMp,  lektam*, 
ikMp;  AMti^  •  anake,  eoeoo,  nulcw;  /atft, 
Mm;         Ihthem.   AU  BoanA  may  unite 
with  war  pvtidw:  lm»  «r  imtii,  signifying 
r«<p«ct;  ton  or  tontk,  depreoUUng;  ugnifj- 
ing  exc««:  piL  diminntive  implying  affeotton: 
iehe^pity  a  lamb  (dear  little  sheep).  Po»- 
K^MreatHxe!!  are  no,  mo,  i,  to,  anmo,  in.  Cal- 
li.  house;  notal,  my  hoa^;  nomiU.  my  wwed 
frrouni! ;  knl,  his  hoU-«« ;  iexitl,  t"<>ot ;  noexi, 
mj  fiHJt;  Uoti,  God;  iwUouh,  my  Cio«l ;  drop- 
|i  njt  a  tormination.  and  sometime.i  Hul»!>tiCuting 
anuthor.    Tin'  iiiwpaniblu  jironuuna  for  coiyu- 
fations  are;  Ist  |K;r!ii>n  sinnulur.  ni ;  2d,  ti ; 
|  liir;il.  l.>t,  li  (  stri)M)fly  iii't-eiiteil ) ;  I'd,  an,  am. 
Xinfmi,  I  live  or  walk;  tiiumi,  thou;  nrmi, 
l»e;  tinemi,  we;  amumi,  you;  nruii,  tliey. 
In  the  imperativo,  ti  and  an,  of  the  2d  person, 
dmgs  to  2«,  and  ma  i.i  pretixed  to  all  |>er!ion!t. 
JCt  or  nuuwla  is  prefixed  for  the  optaUvo. 
Fiftidplaa  are  wanting.    It  has  the  usnal 
tiaoiluoas.  Ni  tlMotla,  I  love;  nino  tUuotla, 
I  km  mjpwlf :  ni  pia,  I  guard,  «.     John ;  ni 
Oapkit  I  gcmra  hfan;  m  lfp<iH  I  gurd  it,  dco. 
1m  Meriean  haa  givan  na  («o  eommon  words, 
tmato  (tomaf/,  waterb«rnr)  and  ocelot  («c«b(0. 
— The  next  family  b  the  Otomi  or  lliahlu 
(l>roDounce<l  Ilianghiuni?).  a  inonosylinliif  laii- 
(Tuape  reiiembUnR  thu  ("liinf*ti.    ll*  diiii»><;t 
iit  the  Mazahui.    The  Otomi  is  -poki^n  in 
Mexico,  Miclioacan,  S.-in  l.uin  I'ut.j-i.  (^ucrr- 
taro,  iii'j^tl  of  (tuumguato,  and  parts  of  I'lU'liIa 
and  Vcrri  Cni/.    It*  cnimniar  i-  |iiM  uli:ir  from 
the  fai  t  llial  liii'  \frl)  rfiimitis  laii  lianirvil,  the 
pruDuun  Ucin;;  cunjiii'iited.   It  liu*  iniiny  words 
of  the  sinu'  ii-iters  <listin^tllish>.•d  l>y  tlie  intonu- 
tioD.    It  la(!k«  J',  I,  r,  and  «,  and  uhoundx  in 
guttural  and  nasal  sonnds;  has  a  |K><Miliar  <* 
{te=q^),  pronooneed  with  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  palate;  a  dental  t  {tt);  and  a  variety  of 
vowel  atmnaa  i|iiita  nniMaal,  a  having  fuor. « 
four,  t  ihraa,  •  ftmr;  and  a  haa  thiaa  soniMU. 
DiltiiwtioiiaaM  made  by  prefixing  m,  mo,  xa ; 
nk»  or  mmnkfi  good;  aaaAo,  a  good  thing; 
t»<i*li,  to  lova;  ndUtdiL  lore.— The  lluaxtaoo- 
Maya-cjuichab  awMMrkihle  language,  Vxtand- 
iag  ovar  •  r^rj  wida  nogni  of  which  the  Ilnax- 
teooMaoM  a  northern  oflmoot.   It  is  spoken 
with  tba  Toton.K  in  Piu  hla,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
San  Lnia  Potosi.     l  iie  Maya  proper  and  it^s 
ilialeots,  the  Ijicandon.  iVti-n.  t'ardw,  Ciianu- 
I'dl,  and  Punctunc,  aro  spolsen  in  Ynoatan, 
I-  liiapa^,  ami  Tuba-ifo ;  wliile  its  kindred  toniiuc, 
tlio  Chontal,    prevails    in   Tahasro,  Oajaca, 
(iiicrreni.  and  (iiiatoinala ;    tde  tiiiiclio  and 
Mam  in  Chiapa.H  and  (iuateinala;  the  T/eudul 
anil  Tzotzil  in  Chiapa.<4 ;  the  Col  in  Chiapas  and 
tiuateinalo,  with  the  Tutzlem.   Gage  made  the 
Foconcho,  a  dialect  of  tballaBB,  known  to  Eng- 
lish renders  two  centuries  apo.    In  our  time 
extennix'e  atudies  have  been  niiulo      to  it  by 
ttquiar,  Behreodt,  and  Brasseur  de  fiourboorg. 
It  lateiaMaa  tho  Otoad  in  monotgrllaUim  and 
tOMa;  H  liaa  liz  nttonda  which  are  extremely 
raqifa;  Ik  kaka      aouria  of  d,/,  g,  r, «;  its 
woidaare  not  infleeted.  The  plural  ia  fonnad 


b7  the  comparatira  by  il;  thus:  «A«-ali, 
wooda;  tib-il,  bettar.  Thme  are  foor  ootgogai- 
tioMb  The  laogoage  aboonda  in  eliiuons.  Aa 
spokan  in  a  dittriot  of  Vallndolid,  it  is  praised 
for  aleganoa  ioA  eooaiiMMni  By  many  the 
Ghontu  ia  aappoaad  to  ham  bonn  the  language 
of  Cuba  and  Iiayti,  tha  tOBgiiawbleh  haa  given 
us  tho  earliest  words  that  were  adopted  into 
Kuropean  laognages,  tobacco,  canoe,  itc-  -Tho 
Mixtci'a-Za|)ot-i>pa  lanjruajro  has  hcvcral  dialwMs : 
tho  Clioi  liii  in  I'uil'la,  f)i\jacii,  and  tiuerrero; 
the  Yope  in  the  two  latter  states;  tho  I'opo- 
loco  or  Tera  in  Mirhoa<  ;in,  •'alisco,  and  Ijliatc- 
nitdn;  the  .Vtnuclif()  in  tiin  rn  ro;  tlie  Zapoteca 
and  Cuicateco  in  Oiyai  a.  A  .Mi.xteea  f.'r;i:;i!iiar 
by  Antonio  de  los  Iteyes  and  a  voealniiary  by 
Alvaradu  were  jirintod  at  Mexico  in  15U3:  a 
grammar  of  the  Zapoteca  by  Cordova  waa 
printed  there  in  ITitU,  and  a  vocabulary  bj  the 
some  author  in  1578.  Tbo  Mntlaltzinca  or 
Piribda  ia  spoken  in  Mioboaean;  the  Ooailteoa 
in  the  state  of  Mexico  semia  related  to  it.  Of 
this  grammars  were  written,  bat  none  have  baan 
published.  The  Taraaco  pravaila  in  Midioacan, 
Ooerrero^  Guanajuato,  and  JaHaoo.  In  thia 
langnaga /  and  t  ara  wamingi  and  h,d,f,4, 
and  r  never  begin  a  wohl.  lloana  am  diTided 
into  nitional,  irrational^  Mid  inanimate.  Thero 
are  at<!w>Uito  and  inseparable  pronoun;*.  In 
conjunatinx  tho  inse|)arableis  are  sutKxed  ;  Pa, 
to  <'arry  ;  /««  /«;/•</,  1  carry;  piin/jiifuirn,  I  aim 
earriLil ;  jmnH  thnrit,  I  am  always  tarrying; 
^tiiratti,  that  whieh  is  carried,  a  linrlhen.  Ttiero 
iM  a  Tarosca  grammar  by  HiLselemiue  ( Mexico, 
171-t),  of  which  a  hkelch  is  j^ivefi  in  the  "Trans- 
actiotiM  of  tiie  American  Etluudu'^'ical  ScRriely," 
vol.  i.,  pp.  245,  &c. — Tho  0|)ata-Tarahumara- 
I'ima  family  cmbrnoed  a  number  of  dialects 
ttpuken  by  tribes  in  Konora.  California,  and 
Arizona;  the  Opata  and  Eudeve  in  Sinoiii;  tho 
Jova  in  Sunora  and  Chihualiua;  the  Tiina  with 
its  dialects,  the  Papago,  Hobaipuriti,  Yuma,  and 
Caliuenche,  in  Honora ;  tlie  Tarahumara  in 
Chihuahua,  with  dialeets  in  Dnrango  and 
Sonora;  and  the  kindred  Tepebuan  In  Dn- 
rango, Jalisco,  Chihaahna,  Coauuila,  and  Sina- 
loa.  Tbia  family  idso  includes  the  Cahita, 
Cora,  and  Cdotlan.  A  grammar  of  the  Pima 
or  Ncvoine  (New  York,  IHilJ)  sluiws  it  to  lack 
the  noiind  of  a  in  fate.  /,  nml  ?  ,•  l>  and  ;),  d 
and  t,  e  ami  fj  are  okHily  confoun<ii-d  ;  coiitrao- 
tions  are  numerous.  There  is  init  one  roiijupa- 
tion  of  the  verb.*,  and  the  vertial  form  in  each 
remain*  tho  swime  in  ca<'h  tcn.so,  tlie  jironoun 
and  pretixes  varyinft  with  tho  persons.  Tlie 
aeiivo  verb  is  .Hiinj>le  conijMired  to  the  ptussivc: 
iiiii  haijuiiiriiLi,  I  count;  ani  haquinridfiulti, 
1  counted;  ni  tiui  vointad'am  igui,  I  was 
assisted.  Verba  of  posseaitoD  are  made  ironi 
nouns:  hunu,  maize;  hunvffa,  to  have  maize. 
See  too  "A  [Sketch  of  tho  Ilevo  (Eudeve)  Lan- 
guage," by  backingham  Smith  (New  York, 
18A1). — ^Tbo  Seria,  inelndiiig  tho  Upanguaima 
and  Gnaima,  wan  in  SaBom.  In  Lower  Gail- 
fomia  were  two  ftmUiiM:  tba  Oukor^  with 
five  diiiitiTtf  tho  Onra.  UchitL  OobbImk  and 
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Laymon ;  and  tibe  Gochimi,  with  throe,  North 

Cochiini,  Edu,  and  Didu.  Of  tlie  (Jtuiicnru  our 
best  notice  is  in  Begert's  ^Mchrichten  (Mann- 
heim, 1772),  of  which  Ran  has  ^ven  a  transla- 
tion.— In  Contnil  America,  Ik-skU'-^  the  Mnya 
and  Mexican  already  noticed,  there  were  fami- 
lies which  iSqnier  supposes  affiliated  with  the 
Guaranis  and  Curilts.  For  the  study  of  these 
we  have  Cotheal  and  Henderson's  *'Gram- 
matioal  Sketeh  of  the  Mostiuito  "  (New  York, 
16MX  Soherzer  on  the  Valicntx^s  and  Tala- 
rnancoa,  Squier's  vocubularics,  and  his  mono- 
praph  of  aathors  on  the  languages  of  Cen- 
tral America  (London,  1861).  II.  Sojtth 
Amebkan.  The  Caribs  (whoso  veruacalar 
name  was  Calina  or  Golibi)  once  dwelt  on 
the  hhores  of  Colombia,  in  (luiana,  and  on 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  They  speak  about  !U) 
dialects,  which  are  very  harmonious,  but  of  a 
W9tk  utterance,  so  that  /  and  r,  b  and  ;>,  and 
b  are  almost  alike.  Nearly  all  words  end  in 
Towels.  Uoigunctions  conclude  the  sentence ; 
aidmate  and  inanimate  thin^  have  different 
farms  of  expression.  Terminations  of  cases:  da- 
tive 9a,  aeeusiitivo poiui,  ablative  ta.  Persons: 
mass,  au,  inurn,  fem.  nncmja^  niuro,  I;  IMMO, 
;  nmoroy  iburrn,  amenity  thou  ;  hocoya,  you  ; 
likiUy  he;  tnotcan^  they.  Possessives:  preti.\ 
«,  my;  a,  thy;  saffiz  0,  his.  Verbal  pronouns : 
prefix  I*,  1st  person;  w,  2d;  r?,  M;  plural, 
tuinan,  <&o.  Of  the  principal  Caribbean  dia- 
lects, the  Chaymas  is  spoken  in  CnmanA  The 
Tani;tn;i(':i  has  more  verbs  obtained  by  means 
of  pretixes  than  perhaps  any  other  language ; 
it  lacks  /  «,  and  ^,  has  six  co^jogations,  many 
tenses  fa  preterite  of  yesterday,  another  of  two 
weeks  affo,  a  third  of  six  months  and  wore 
ago),  ana  forms  ibr  near,  others  for  distant  ob- 
jects; the  auxiliary  of  the  passive  is  uoeciri^ 
to  be ;  brother  and  sister  ore  distinguished  as 
to  age,  as  in  Magyar  and  other  TTrale  Altaic 
tongues.  The  Arrawak,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Berbice  and  Sarinam,  has  many  remarkable 
peonliarities,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  pas- 
dve  voioe  by  chauj^ing  the  final  n  of  the  infini- 
tive active  into  hun^  and  many  prefixes  and 
snffixes.  Caribbean  grammars  were  published 
by  Fathers  Taustc,  Ruiz  Blanco,  R.  R.  Breton, 
and  Gilj,  and  dictionaries  by  the  first  and  last 
named  (1665-7),  and  an  anonymous  one  (Paris, 
1763).  Some  writers  represent  the  Cariblwan 
lang^uagc  as  a  branch  of  the  Gnarani,  which 
they  divide  into  the  southern  or  Guarani  prop- 
er, the  middle  or  Tu|)i  of  Brazil,  from  the  island 
of  Santa  Catarina  to  the  months  of  the  Amazon, 
and  the  northiTn  or  Caribbean. — The  follow- 
ing seven  languages  are  worth  notice,  viz. : 
1.  That  of  the  Mozeas  (Muyscas).  who  before 
the  wlvent  of  Europeans  inhabited  the  tahle 
land  of  Unirot:!.  and  who  in  consequence  of  a 
culture  biirher  than  that  of  tlieir  neighlxirs 
extended  their  idiom  among  them.  It  once 
|>revailed  in  the  city  of  Bogotft,  bat  is  now 
extinct.    It  counted  by  20,  had  a  negative  con- 

aition,  and  many  excellent  pecularities;  it 
ed<l«idi^andhad«iindittinet<.  8.  Of 


the  Saypures,  on  the  npper  Orinoco.  8.  Of  |]ie 

Salivis.  netwecn  the  >leta  an<l  Guaviare,  afBa* 
ents  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  the  Venezuelan  prov- 
ince of  Oasanare;  fall  of  nasal  somids.  4.  Of 

the  Ottoniacus.  between  the  A  pure  and  Sina- 
rucu,  spoken  with  the  utuoet  rapidity.  6.  Of 
the  Yaniraa,  between  the  If  eta  and  the  Os- 
sanare :  it  larks  />,  abounds  in  the  Spanish 
aspirate  j,  and  usee  the  subatantive  verb  is 
auxiliary  of  all  otiiers.  C.  Of  the  Betofs,  on  the 
Casanare,  without  p.  7.  (^>f  the  Mainas,  in  tks 
province  of  that  name,  diti'ering  from  its  iieigli» 
bors.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Colombia  there 
are  Caribbean  dialects.    Grammars  have  been 

Erepared  by  Fathers  Anisson,  iJo  Tauste,  and 
>e  Lugo,  and  a  vocabulary  by  De  Tau«te 
(1680). — The  Andi-Peruvian  family  of  oatiuiu 
is  divided  into  four  classes:  L  The  QuichiiM 
(pronounced  with  n  faueal  croaking  sound, 
hence  also  written  Q<|uichhuas)  or  lucas  were 
more  widely  spread  ut  the  time  of  the  Euro- 
pean invasion  than  they  are  now.    They  differ 
from  the  otiier  indigenous  races  of  South  Ame^ 
ica,  resembling  more  the  Mc-Kicans.  and  being 
of  a  dark  olive  complexion.    The  lanjiuage  d 
the  incaa,  ho  wever,  was  not  intelligible  to  tbcir 
sulijeots,  and  Fr.  Lacroix  supposes  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  hieratic  Jargon,  unknown  to  the  pro- 
fane.   The  Pu()uini  about  Pas  and  Lima  ob- 
stinately conceril  their  idiom  from  foreiCTiers. 
The  language  of  tiio  Quichuas  was  extended, 
by  the  agency  of  the  incaa,  over  their  wbol« 
empire;  so  that  it  was  known  to  all  otficors 
and  educated  persons  from  Quito  as  tar  as 
Chili  and  the  kingdom  of  Tumac,  and.  sporad- 
ically, as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Plata.  It 
consists  of  live  dialects:  a,  Cuzcucano,  one  ot 
the  roost  cultivated  idioms  of  South  Anwries, 
spoken  also  by  tlie  Creoles  of  IJnia  and  by 
others;  6,  Quitefla,  the  hardest  and  ui06t cor- 
rupt; r,  Lamanoof  Tmxillo;  rf,  Chincbriiays 
of  Lima;      Calcbaipii  of  Tucuman.    The  Qui- 
chua  sounds  very  harsh  and  explosive  j  itlack^ 
'A  /.    j,        ar»  «Bd  ».   It  has  cases  tad 
prepositions.    The  plural  is  generally  fonnd 
by  adding  cuna.    It  has  two  forms  of 
Munani,  I  love ;  munanguiy  thou ;  rnvsaa,  be; 
munanchie  and  munayeUy  we;  munnni^nidlf, 

{'e;  munaneti^  they;  munae,  lover;  mune^, 
ove;  murMBcn,  the  person  or  thinp  lo»w« 
It  counts  by  tens  up  to  hundreds  of  tli  '^- 
sands ;  and  has  a  very  rich  and  perfectly  r«^- 
lar  conjugation,  even  of  the  substantive  vei^ 
Its  phraseology  is  simple,  and  the  verb  con- 
cludes the  sentence.  It  was  used  for  writing 
even  by  the  inciL-^,  and  the  Linians  prided  tlw*" 
selves  on  their  si>ealnng  it  purely.  There  «re 
grammars  by  Domingo  de  S.  Tomas  (1560),  D.dfl 
Torres  Rubio(l(i03),  UAi.  Il..lguiu(1608K«w 
many  others;  and  in  English,  Markham's  '*C<m- 
tributions  toward  a  Quicbua  (iramniar  and  Dic- 
tionary" (1804).  2.  The  Ayinariis.  probably 
descended  from  the  high  plains  about  Ijike  Lti- 
caca  ifrom  the  bosom  of  which  Manco-Cw**» 
the  founder  of  the  inoa  dynasty,  was  ^■'jM^ 
have  risenX  are  almott  aoiToanded  by  the  Qv* 
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(boa,  bat  differ  from  them  in  manners  and  Um- 
pufe.  This,  though  it  has  many  harsh  imnnds, 

voT^n^  and  gramniutical  forma,  is  spoken  by 
the  desoendaotd  of  Europeans  at  Paz,  and 
hr  iboat  400,000  aborigines.  It  is  ric  h  in 
manj  modified  expressions  (having  for  instance 
12  homonyms  of  tlie  verb  to  carry),  abounds  in 
ptistptwitions,  and  h»w  several  dialects.  There 
ire  grammars  bv  I,.  Hertonio  (Kouie,  1618) 
and  I),  de  Torres"  Hn bio  (  Lima,  161(3).  3.  The 
Aucftmas,  nunil)ering  about  8,000,  on  the  W. 
ilap»  of  the  Andes.  4.  The  Changos,  about 
1,000.  on  the  Pacific.— On  the  E.  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  in  Bolivia,  the  Antisian  family  (so 
mIU  from  the  eastern  of  the  three  Cordillera 
mae^  and  from  whicli  the  word  Andes  is  ap- 
plied to  all  the  ranges)  contains  five  tribes  with 
tbeir  own  tongoea,  viz. :  the  Tnracares  (yurar, 
white,  and  eari,  men).  Mocctenes  ((^hnnchos), 
Tacanaa, Maropas,  and  Apolistan;  about  15,000 
in  alL  (Ttcnadi,  Antitjuednde$  PenMnas^ 
Vienna,  1852. )  N.  W.  of  Bolivia,  on  the  Uca- 
yali,  are  the  Panos,  who  used  a  sort  of  hiero- 
rijphics,  and  the  OanHiiiebofl,  who  seem  to 
'  ::r'<  in  speakintr.  On  the  pampas  of  La  Plata, 
dnuoed  by  tlie  I'arana  and  both  Salados^  there 
tre  about  40  tribes,  es[>eciaU7  In  the  ftyrests 
of  Chaco,  of  which  we  mention  the  most  prom- 
UKnt  The  Abiponesi  the  centaurs  of  South 
America,  seera  to  rinft  tinir  long  words ;  they 
have  a  peculiar  souikI,  half  r  and  half  (j  (like 
tbe  Arabic  ghain)^  and  count  in  their  language 
M^ftt Ar ia  three.  The  Mbayas  (Guaycurns), 
00  the  Paraguay,  also  great  horsemen,  had  an 
vumX  idiom,  and  speak  now  the  Enacagas, 
without  nasals  or  gutturals ;  they  have  also  a 
woman  language  (man,  for  instance,  is  called 
Mtgrt  by  men,  but  a^uina  by  women)  and 
nrtw,  and  are  called  Lenguas  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  Moxos,  about  18,000,  in  Bolivia  and  the 
bnalian  province  of  Matto  (Jrosso,  have  a 
bW  harmonious  tongue,  many  modified  forms 
of  verbs,  and  very  few  numerals.  There  is 
«  grammar  and  vooahuL-irv  hv  P.  Marhan 
'Lima,  1701).  The  Chiqnitos,  about  15,000, 
in  g.  E.  Bafiviaf  near  the  Argentine  Gran 
Chaco,  have  manv  nasal  and  guttural  sounds, 
tnih  u,  and  an  idiom  for  fcmale.-i,  as  well 

a  language  of  etiquette  used  in  addressing 
''•••i  and  snperiors. — In  the  vast  regions  E.  of 
the  river  Paraguay,  and  of  a  fine  from  its 
•farces  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  thence 
hoantled  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  iind  on 
the  S.  by  the  Plata,  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an 
iidiipe^ro  of  tong^ies  in  the  ocean  of  the  6oa- 
ma  family.  In  Brazil  alone  Texeira  counted 
150  and  8pix  and  Martins  800  tribes,  with  as 
J^r  langnagee;  but,  as  their  affinitiee  eaimot 
w  determined  clearly,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
their  consonant  elements,  it  is  impossible  to 
i^Qow  which  of  them  ere  languages  and  which 
We  diak'cts,  or  merely  local  idiom.><.  Ilervaa 
f«pprts  51  languages  as  different  from  the  Tupi, 
"nKaaakfn  to  ft  Thia  Tnpi  is  one  of  the 
rroiit  branches  into  wliirli  the  language 

the  Uaaranis  ia  divided,  viz.:  1.  Eastern 


Guarani  (the  lingoa  geral^  general  language  of 
BrazQ),  wMeh  lacks/,  /,  «,  and  r,  but  has  Ger- 
man cA,  English  j,  French  «  (written  y)  and 
nasal.«s  Spanish  n  and  // ;  al.so  mh,  nb,  nd^  ng. 
Cases:  ooa,  homo;  abaupe,  homini;  abakiy  ho- 
mine.  There  is  no  plural  tlexion.  The  com- 
parative is  formed  by  the  suffix  e(«\  Numerals 
do  not  go  beyond  4,  5  being  expressed  by  the 
word  hand  (amho),  10  by  two  hands (MNiAMnd^), 
and  higher  numbers  in  Spanish.  Pronouns: 
yjctf  ij  my;  nde,  thou,  thy  ;  <ie,  he;  y,  his;  <wv», 
we  (I  and  he);  yaruit,  we  (I  and  you);  pee, 
you,  7)^.  your.  Verbs:  a-jiica,  occido;  cre-ju- 
c«,  occidis;  o-^Mca,  ocoidit,  &c.  Tenses  are  in- 
dicated by  adverbs;  voices  and  many  kinds  of 
verbs  by  intercalating  particles.  There  is  no 
substantive  verb.  Examples  of  phrases :  Co 
nanga  xe  rem  inhota  (Ult.  Aoe  &mnvM  mihi  vo- 
luntajt),  I  wi.sh  it;  Xe  marangatu  (mihi  honi- 
Uis),  I  am  good ;  Ori  rub  yhaqype  Uc-oar^  imo' 
ete-pyram  nds  rera^  Oor  Father  heaven-ln  be> 
ing.  hallowed-be  thy  name.  Tliere  are  gram- 
mars by  Anchieta  (Coimbro,  1595)  and  Figuei- 
ra  (Lisbon,  1<I6T),  a  dictionary  by  the  latter 
author,  and  a  rc(>ent  otK-  liy  I>i;is  (Leipsic, 

1858)  .  2.  Southern  U uaran i  ( ( i uaranipropcr), 
on  the  rivera  ParanA,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay ; 
spoken  by  many  tribes.  8ee  a  Vorabulario  in 
Fran^a's  Chrettomathia  Brazilica  (Leipsio, 

1859)  .  8.  Western  Gaarani,  spoken  by  the 
Chiriguani  (lat.  18°  to  22°  S.)  on  thePilconiayo, 
the  Guar^  in  the  miaaons  of  the  Chiquitoa, 
the  Oirlonoe  near  Santa  Cmz,  and  in  180  vil* 
lages  between  the  Chaco  and  Mapayo  8tream.s, 
in  ita  nnrity.  That  dialects  of  tlie  Tupi  once 
preTaued  over  many  districts  is  evident  from 
the  names  of  several  tribes,  such  as  the  Tupi- 
nambas,  Tupininqnina,  Tapiguas,  TummimirJ, 
&c. ;  so  that  it  1)ecame  the  most  extended  na- 
tive idiom  in  South  Ameri*  a,  and  w.is  adopted 
by  the  Europeans,  as  well  ms  by  many  hetero-. 
geneous  tribes,  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion. Its  analogy  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  sjime  family  and  with  the  C'aribbean  aided 
its  extension.  Here  also  the  style  of  female 
speech  differs  in  some  particulara  fnm.  that  of 
men.  The  Omapuas,  formerly  a  most  powerful 
association  of  tribes,  were  the  Phoenicians  of 
the  Amazon,  Japura.  dco.,  being  Bpread  inland 
as  far  as  the  Rio  Napo,  on  the  amuents  of  the 
Orinoco,  in  Venezuela,  to  the  S.  in  Solimoens, 
on  the  Pard,  &c.  Their  language  differs  from 
all  others  in  South  America.  It  is  monosylla- 
bic, has  nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  no  gender, 
and  a  very  simple  coi^ingation.  The  same  word 
luw  Tnany  significations,  according  to  its  tone  ; 
reciprocal  verbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  ea, 
and  aetire  Terbe  from  nomia  by  te.  It  pointa 
to  the  Otomi  ns  well  as  to  trans-Oangetic  lan- 
guages. Between  the  Madeira  and  the  Tupt^os 
the  Mnndnmons  and  Toeantins  speak  a  tongue 
akin  to  the  prcccdin::'.  Other  tribes  on  the 
Amazon  have  idioms  which  are  related  to  either 
the  Onarani  or  the  Omagna.  There  are  gram- 
mars of  the  Guarani  bv  .\.  Ruiz  do  Montoya 
(Madrid,  1839),  and  P-'fieativot  from  Bandini^ 
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(1794).   Montoya  also  piib1!sfa«d  ft  Toeabidaiy. 

— Between  tlio  i  i\  er8  I)oce  and  Pardo,  and  be- 
tween the  Atiantio  and  the  province  of  Minus 
OerBeo,  we  find  flie  Botocndoa,  who  liave  a 
langua^je  of  tht-ir  own,  with  many  nasal  and 
other  peculiar  sounds,  although  scarcely  any 
gutturals ;  they  use  a  groat  many  vowels,  but 
confound  many  articulations,  as  t  and  d,  and 
I,  n,  and  r,  together;  for  instance,  Taru,  or 
Talxi^  God.  Most  of  their  words  are  mono- 
ayllabic  They  have  many  onomatopa  uh  and 
various  figurative  expre<»8lons,  and  thi  y  double 
many  words;  thus,  nac-nac,  sen  gull;  enff- 
eng,  woodpec  ker.  There  are  two  cases,  nom- 
inative and  oblique,  ns  t<int-ti-po  (courser 
of  heaven),  tlio  sun;  taru-niep  (heaven-rest), 
the  moon.  The  plural  and  oomparative  are 
denoted  by  ruhv,  more;  the  superlative  hy 
yikaramy  most.  In  conjugation  there  are  two 
moods,  infinitive  and  participles.  There  is  no 
substjmtivo  verb;  thus:  he  mvnrj,  he  gone; 
e  reha,  it  good,  &c.  Among  the  Brazilian 
tongues  is  that  of  the  Gamaoans  on  the  river 
Pario,  in  the  jirovincc  of  Bahia,  witli  extremely 
long  words,  very  abrupt  peculiar  linai  sounds, 
and  many  gnttiirala;  and  that  of  the  Macharis 
in  Porto  Scguro,  with  most  lu'cniiur  palatals 
and  many  nasals.  For  materials  on  the  Brazil- 
ian languages,  see  the  works  of  L^ry  (1578); 
Mimiani,  on  the  Kiriris  (l»i9o);  F.  de  Azara 
(1781);  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied  (1815- 
*17) ;  8pix  and  Hartiiu  (18l7-'20) ;  Von  Esoh- 
wciTi  's  vocabularies  of  the  Puri.s,  Corondoa, 
Coropos,  <&c :  and  the  travels  of  D'Orbignj 
and  Angnste  8t.  Hilaire.— The  Aranoanian  or 
Chilidugu,  Chili  language,  formerly  extended 
more  northward,  and  is  spoken  by  the  Picun- 
ohea,  from  Goquimbo  as  far  as  Santiago,  by  the 
Pnelohes  about  Mendoza  (E.  of  the  Cordillera), 
by  the  Huilliches  on  the  Biobio  and  Valdivia, 
^nd  by  the  independent  Aucas  in  the  south  of 
Cliili,  with  dialectic  variations.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  harmonious  and  the  most  culti- 
vated language  among  the  indigenous  races; 
itapnrity^and  deguioe  being  so  cherished,  that 
oven  a  preacher  is  often  upbraided  by  his 
hearers  ii  he  coniniit-i  a  solecism  in  his  sermon. 
It  has  not  the  Spanish  a-pirated  j,  f/.  nor  .r. 
f>,/:  but  has  a  nasal  /*  uml  u  as  in  Froncli.  In 
the  north,  d  and  r  are  used  lor  «,  and  conversely 
in  the  aonth.  Words  end  in  vowela  and  in  the 
mild  con«ionants,  ft,  d,  g,  t\  /,  w,  n,  r;  only  about 
80  in  «  or  2,  There  is  no  gender ;  the  signs  of 
«exes  are  alea,  male,  and  dimo,  female.  The 
-•ases  are  tlirec,  formed  by  adding  genitive; 
f/io,  meu,  ablative;  egu^  instrumental.  Dual, 
plural,  tea,  egny  or  by  prefixing  int,  or 
intercalating  (pic  between  adjective  and  sub- 
stantive. Persons :  inche^  I ;  eimi^  thou ;  iaye^ 
be ;  dnal :  inehn^  Ist ;  «t'm«,  Sd ;  taye  epu^  8d ; 
plural:  inch  in,  we;  rhnriy  you;  taye  cu  id,  they. 
Personal  suthxcs  to  verbs:  1,  n;  2,  imi;  3,  i; 
dual,  p%  imv^  iffu;  plural,  in,'imn,  ign.  The 
impcrfoct  tcnso  is  formed  by  intercalating  ru  ; 
future,  a.  The  intinitive  ends  in  n  y  gerunds 
in  WNn,  wm;  the  participle  active  in  pas- 


sive in  «</  the  ooi^jnnctive  in  It,  optative  la 
liehi ;  ptSiive  voice  in  ngen  (thus,  atiia,  to 
love;  aiunffen,  to  be  Joved);  neiration  iiitw- 
calatcs  la  (imperative  quel).  Tiicre  are  more 
than  20  forms  of  transition  for  all  sorts  of 
mmlitications  in  the  verb  (more  than  in  the 
Altaic  languages;,  in  short,  some  of  tlie 
best  traits  of  the  Indo-European  and  th« 
polysynthetic  languages  are  combined  in  the 
Chilidugu.  It  has  geometrical  tcnns  an'i  i< 
skilfully  employed  as  a  rbetofical  and  poetical 
idiom.  There  arc  grammars  and  vocabularies  bj 
L.  de  Valdi\  ia  (Liiuii,  ltiu7),  A.  Febres  (1765, 
1846),  and  B.  Ilavestadt  (Mtoster,  1777).  TIlS 
Patagonians  (Tcbuelhets)  are  divided  intoser- 
eral  tribes,  such  as  the  TcUuel-cunnj  (South- 
men),  Tchuan-cunny,  (North-men),  Ae.  FsOt- 
ner,  an  English  Jesuit,  gave  a  grammar  ami  vo- 
1  cabulary  of  the  Moluchea  (ilereford,  1774>  it 
I  is  supposed  that  an  idiom  similar  to  ttmrs  it 
spoken  by  the  Yacanacus,  wlio  inliabit  Tiemi 
I  del  Fuego  and  the  soutliem  margin  of  the  con- 
I  tinent,  as  well  aa  the  Bmnswiek  pemnsok. 

AMERICAMSMS.  There  were  peculiarly  stron? 
:  inducncoa  in  AirK  rica  to  cause  variatiou  in 
I  the  English  language  from  the  stndsrd  of  ths 
mother  country,  such  as  the  thinness  of  [M-pn- 
lation ;  tlie  novelty  of  numerous  objecta,  of  ^ 
mode  of  lifis,  and  of  the  system  of  govemmait: 
the  vast  influx  of  persons  speaking  tlie  lan- 
guages (tf  continental  Europe  and  Africa;  inteh 
course  with  the  red  men ;  the  want  of  a  aw- 
tropolis,  a  court,  and  permanently  wealthy  fani- 
iliea,  which  might  serve  as  authorities;  and  the 
adoption  by  newspaper  editors  of  the  dtaf 
words  of  the  multitude.    But  there  have  also 
been  very  strong  intluences  at  work  to  protect 
the  English  language  in  America  frpm  varia- 
tions,   lliese  influences  have  been,  a  more  ei 
tensive  and  thorough  popular  e<iucation  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  the  almost  univend 
habit  of  reading,  an  interoourae  betweea  dti- 
tant  districts  by  travelling  nne«|ualled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  the  ox  tensive  use 
of  diettoaiariea.   The  consei|Uciu'c  is,  thattlWR 
is  more  uniformity  in  the  English  langua^rea* 
spoken  in  the  United  tStates  than  in  the  loapi 
of  any  oilier  peo|rie  equally  numerous;  tmf 
American   can  with  ease  imderstand  ovorT 
J  other  one;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a." 
f  a  i>eople  the*  Americans  speak  English  better 
than  the  English  themselves.    But  the  51.11^1- 
<  ard  of  the  correct  language  still  remains  in  the 
use  of  the  learned  «Ddedue«ted  people  of  Edit- 
'  land. — Ampriranisms    are  of  various  kinds, 
j  viz. :  First,  new  words,  such  as  itjtaraf,  h<ui- 
I  itooth^  eaveu9.    Secondly,  old  English  wordi 

in  new  meanings,  as  blocl\  meaning  the  land 
I  houses  enclosed  between  four  streets  in  a  town 
I  or  city ;  reoltM,  meaning  to  oonoeive  as  actu- 
al ;  and  section,  meaning  a  square  mile  of  land. 
I  Thirdly,  words  which  were  provincial  io  £o|t- 
I  land  adopted  in  general  Amcviean  va^  is**^ 

for  tcitfier.    Fourthly,  words  which  hars 
i  tained  in  America  the  meaning  they  had inSvr 
I  land  Mveral  hundred  yean  ago^  wldla  in  tas 
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latter  i  onntry  iIk-  nieaninj?  lias  hcon  clianffcd. 
The  word  ti'-i-  \h  an  exttiii|)le  of  tliis.  Fifthly, 
word*  pfMorved  in  American  use,  wliiuJi  liiivc 
bMXMW)  obsolete  in  Knirliind  ;  siu  h  fts  turrf/, 
fmket.  Sulijoined  wc  give  a  li-t  i>f  smin!  <>( 
dte  most  noteworthy  AlIU'^i^■ilIl)■^lll^  tnany  of 
vhicfaare  occasilonaliy  used  in  Amorican  new.«- 
{itpcn,  while  almost  all  are  frequently  eniploy- 
etl  in  conversation  by  the  educated  people. 
A  laige  proportion  are  of  coarse  mere  vtilgar- 
ina,  wnr  used  by  Aniericans  of  any  culture. 
Itdesenrefl  to  be  mnarked  that  many  Ameri- 
canisna  carrent  in  the  aouthem,  western,  and 
■dddie  itatM,  are  not  need  in  New  England, 
where  the  bngueso,  at  least  m  written,  ap- 
ftuinwtM  ouire  doie^  to  tbat  of  themoClwr 
eonntry. 

Ai^,  uifd  in  the  wnjHf  uf  ill 

tax.  Ac  of  »  tMVL-llcr.  Tm 
tklrr  tMKgicc  pnUalioai. 

Ja/awnt,  mnatait  nmaindcr:  "Two  of  tb*  fnktan 
wm  dimltted,  but  th»  baluic«  wrrr  rptalnfitt." 

3aan(,  ilw(T<  aaed  to  iiiirntiy  all  klnitu  of  Inanltk  In  Eag- 
lad  pat  lod  flr  boards  w  nnllnuily  oiIIkI  "  dcull." 

AvM,  mauiiiic  oooBterdiilt,  lUae,  frMxIuWuL 

Ihr^tr.  tn  tka  MMM  «r  a  giwiwwifil  «r  Mw  Of 
bonkrincos  amlLlaaaiidM  arfwti 

Enriinil, 

mnuiinir  *n  cmplorin'  or  •u)M'r1ot«ndcnt  of  Sabor«r<. 
BraA.  Inr  brMir. 

Brtnilmlyifm,  murh  ohjertwl  to  hjr  EniclMi  writers  30  yvm 
tfo.  tiut  Daw  »ilj»lttMl  lu  h«  a  (rood  word, 

Bu-Zf/y,  ieootit  •  llsht  lbur-whwl<-il  wagon ;  in  Enctand 
H  metM  •  Iwo-whcrled  mrrtiEi- 

^wn4»?]iA«,  iu«d  In  th*'  j^hni***  ti>  "  ^p*'ak  to  Uiinminlw,"' 
m^xitnjf  to  »pMk  only  to  CAtch  th**  apnUuHc  isr  fiivur  of  Lhi^ 
rulKir.  This  phrswv  ofU'ii  ■bbrrrlatrd  "  to  talk  ItiftiroiaU!,'' 
n*  iintTti  from  tb*  naina  of  Kanoatnti*  oouoty,  N.  C.  A 
ntWKMiiUtiTO  In  coacrcM  from  Iblt  «ouotjr  waa  wont  to  mako 
i>t«eht»  to  wbkta  do  om  IMeaed ;  obaarrtnf  the  niMabaa 
lM*ta«  tb*  bouse  wUI*  h»  WM  apnikliur,  he  oo«  dajr  doclind 
br  camd  tttllo  bow  ISiDJ' u  n-'lu'  va»  not  siM  iklnir  lo 
■'  tMiim;  hat  to  Bnaeombo.  Ttii-  [.'jnu-  «i-it\  laui.'  Ill  niitjn 
u>v  s[i<ir.h  nuwie  aoiply  to  pl«as<?  a  coriailln-  nry  <>r  ihi'  puM^. 

iiamiM,  unUfraaily  luol  to  tlw  oxclustooof  th«  Ivniclinh 
"  rfn^t  of  drawers." 

'ir/cwtoM  ■MtdlDllieiMMafthlBk.MppoM;  aflealeu- 
hic  t  can  do  It.* 

Caiitio.  tn  Um  tTafM  SMsa,  m«aa*  artatod  eonoa  rood*; 

to  Kiifland  It  mMin*  '>nly  whit**  r<i<tnn  rVrth. 

»;i/rfiVm.  \i».  i|  in  Ihi-  I'nlli'd  Htjil.  •■  I"  til'  111  III"  b« 
of  1  rhapt*T.  i«i-<'tion,  <vr  I«;re.  U  ii<rt  u*'  il  tn  K'u'billil. 

rUrrr  usually  iiimfti  ir""(3  Jun.rt  •!.  fMik'ni^'.  in  -\iiu-rl<M, 
ID<]  tjuirX' wiLt«-<l  or  iiit4-L'ik*>  lit  in  Ktu'!-^'-'I 

<  frrtrfarft  la  lued  by  Anu^rlcans  In  th«  mom  of  drt(nnln<<, 
i^'IkataeaMtadedloRO."  Ib  Ur«at  Britain  tt  is  iwmI  lo 
•inUy  itM  tMaaUon  of  ao  opinion,  not  of  an  Intention 

/n  fM<  oonfMcMoK  is  s  ponu*  mnrh  iiani  In  tho  I'nltrMl 
^t<tra.  awl  appoars  to  harit  lic*n  ftnit  bnmitht  into  rnm  nry 
tl..  il  01  >.nr»  »ro.  rhif'lty  In  Ni  w  Kiii;Ufir|  |nTi<>illi Jil  Ui<  rj 
tar-  V  n/!i*h  wrilir*  wi^tiUl  i-ri'frr  to  ^.i>,  "In  c^tnnn  li' in 
Wjt;i  1  ,i>  -..I.)'  ■■:  ■■ 

iAirn  mt^ii*  imiy  m&!z«  Lu  Xhv  I'ulti-d  StatcA:  In  KLffUnd 
HaMaaa  tcnln  k>-<><^>I>'' 

DuuUy,  In  AmMica,  Is  erdlnarny  nsod  aftnr  tho  proper 
wma  aaod  to  dralimata  partkalar  oonntlpa,  as  "  Pike  rotio- 
iv."  itc  The  EacUsh  always  say  "coontr  ot"  a*  "  (minty  of 
(juxmater; "  and  tba  Irish  say  -oooBly  Waifiink,''  te^  omlt- 
avc  -  of 

iVfit,  In  moot  ofthp  Amrrloui  Matvn,  mMoaamaBfhar; 

n  (Injcland  It  mnuu  a  unatl  arm  of  th<i  M-a. 

CrroU  properly  tnnaiu  a  p<Tsa«  desn-nded  froo*  Saropaao 
;i«r(nta,  bom  in  Mini!  portion  of  America  whloh  baloeKa  or 
Udoaee  batons  to  toila;  bat  tba  Amcricaaa  allMiiiw  the 
■art  «»  <aa»Ka  a liiw  aUfca  f iwli  llil w  iJ  wift  aaew 
4oo4. 

Tha'lhtn'l,  •  p*r»on  who  hm  tho  on* />f  put.!l<-  o<yiv.'ysnw«. 
V  trl^enph.  or  tli»  inalL  »ilinls*ion  to  puljl'.o  •  nl.  r'niinui  iil". 
ke..  witbotit  p«yii»ot    The  tranaltlvoi  mrb  ("  t/.vi /'ii'iK*  l» 
MDHlni**  nana. 
DttUnaUom^  tb"  refusal  to  ocrrpt  a  nnmliutlnn  to  oni4-i<. 

'by  Aawrican*  lo  sljpUiy 


ocr«,  i1r»p<"r»,  ho»l(Tip.  kr.  Tbn  word  "  habrrdasbcry  "  la  al- 
mnet  unko'iwn  to  the  I'liitw!  Suii'» 

ItrriM,  Ihi'  wont  aimiat  unlvamally  uiml  by  Am<'ricaa 
womrn  to  draljrnsUf  tbrir  irowna. 

KUct,  UM'il  Intrannltlvclv  tn  theaenao  of  rlioosr;  as,  in  a 
divUlon  of  pn>prrtv,  "  ll«  'i'l«ctad  10  lalM  tba  naal  catata." 

KHilont,  a  M  onf  adopted  ft«D  caaaMNllI  Wtfi  la  fl0lUl 
Mill  [ii-n.  apprure,  enottrm. 

. r  'Kite,  taaaabv  la faiolt la. 

AV/  '.  r.  mlaatad  la  appjloBllon  la'fial  attoti;  ais  *I  a*- 

p«I  It  WHS," 

FkM,  mranlne  antamn. 

FtiHf  'j,  u>«d  as  an  ad)pctlTP  to  slrnif^  (Uitsatle,  Tsrhras. 
It  ia  ftvquMitly  naod  on  w»  "f  i<*i<nr*  whi>rx  assart«d  foods 
■rosoU;  th«aL''Faacy  8tor<  '  ^viiit'  v.r  i«  onunwotal  la- 
thrr  than  ua«fuL  hotaatic,  ail:i|it'~I  ik  ^-r.uify  luxurious  tiiat«a 
rallwr  th»n  ncr^nsiiry  wants,  niori'  >  I'-zniit  ttun  »ii!>fttjintiiil, 
Il-rurpil  aji  op|MMcsl  to  pUin,  may  U-  'l'-;*.Ti'.H"il  u»  '  fniK-y." 
Thus  thrtw  aru  "  bnry  »ilk»."  "  liUM  y  liKni.  Ac.  Kur  anal* 
ivou*  r-'uMBS  the  trriii  la  also  appUinl  tooL'rtaIn  dasMsaf  IDMI 
and  wuuken. 

f%fk  dtaUr^  tba  American  name  for  a  flabmoDger. 
JV«l>KB|liBdnwaaatohslaaaraiak«llnB;  la  AoMilaa 
11  BMina  abiMst  aaytblBC  la  the  way  of  pnttin);  In  ardor,  ad- 

juDtlni.-.  nirndlns.  iatiia(  to  ri^ta,  or  making, 

yir*Jiy  fi'f  -•tout. 

Fre^Kfl,  nil  Aiiinif  a  flno<l.  li»  not  rw>snii/^^I  In  KnyliuHl  sa  a 
ffoodwiinl;  hut  It  wan  tivil  i«.  \.-nil  t  rritur-ii  i*  u^ti  t>y  a;wm1 
KbijIWi  writi  n,. 

t  i-odt  la  the  Damr  somc-Unwa  kIvmi  by  Amrrlraui  w<HneD 
to  their  gown,  tlifilvia  say*  ftoak  la  bow  us«d  ia  Eii4.'laB4 
'forahKMe  garment  or  shirt  worn  by  men  orer  their  olh9 
doibea,  and  far  a  klad  of  gova,  open  behln-t,  worn  by  fe. 
malea.'' 

Frvlt-4tntfr,  the  name  g«oerall»'  »rlvcn  In  lhi>  fulted 
Stati'K  tn  frn  iti  T"»i^  iind  gmttn-grotx  r'- 

(»Vrri,'-'.i.Iil'//r.  ;l  ItU'thod  of  aTTHtlfcTlni:  f '.'■'■tjiin   'ii*!rl''te  so 

that  ttii' [Hillttrji]  party  makina  tbil  armnitenirnts  will  Lh  rn- 
tblul  u>  ('U'rt  a  Krratar  DOinbar  Of  rvprvMOlaliTna  than  thi  y 
rmilil  nn  a  liilr  system  of  dislficliOB.  and  mora  than  Ihiy 
should  luva  in  prutiortkm  lo  theb-  numerical  sirangth.  The 
word  was  derived  man  the  name  of  RIbrtdge  Ucrry,  a  algntr 
of  tb<>  I>velanithHi  of  Indpix-ndenisr,  who  waa  a<<cuaed  of 
N  lrur  i?i.'  nt>t  !»  i-nv  tln-  tliii.  iiiH«l«a  of  ftand  on  the  i^'hU 
of  !li''  ;i.<>|.l.  «li',[.'  cMrri'ir  i>f  Nlaaaacbuartta. 

6'ii  iM/'i'/  St  of  Anitriciui  oru.'tn.  and  is  usod  by  Amerioaiia 
In  nuM's  wborp  the  British  wouki  say  "  All  rifht.'' 

Outf,  ntod  aa  "  think ; "  as,  "  I  giiess  1  do,"  "  I  gacaa  aa" 

Jlofk  astially  means  a  baekiiM]r-«aacb  ia  AflMfka;  la  Kar 
ted  It  aMaas  a  Bt«7  staUa  latat^  ar  aea  aaMllr  oaad  Sr 
tiaTelUng  and  tontine  work. 

//anitriirt  virrrlittHt,  or  It4tr%t*r<tr«  <tfnl«r,  la  Uw  .\merl- 
can  lunie  I'ur  an  inMiiihiatgvr. 

Ue/jt  Is  IVi'<|ui'i>iIy  usmi  tn  the  Vnlled  8tal«a  to  slgaUy 
servant,  simnta.  or  •«Ttl«j. 

/Mtl  on  Is  a  cMunwn  .\inertctinlain  liir''ilap."  ttlaftnk* 
aUy  drrired  from  the  licnuan  A<i/(  an. 

/hm*tf  roeana  plain-foatured  or  oaljr  la  tbe  Ualted  BlalM; 
in  Kiurland.  it  mcaoa  pertalalnd  to  home,  pUn,  sImpK  mi- 


d 

itnitrorf  lit  on  AmcvlcanUni  fi.r  nri-  r.lui;  n  firm  mi  «tM 
land  fiy  •■utUnirswav  tbe  wot»l  mid  iTimh  ■•n  .  tim.'  l-iill'liiu'i 
and  fenoRft,  pHHi^bfnir  tbe  irround  and  (Mit:i:ii,'  ii  tn  unl'  r. 
I'he  bulldLnfrs  lUid  feno'H  arr  At\'led  liu|mK'  lU'  nin. 

Ltt*t^  In  the  l.'Dlled  t«talw.  is  oftan  applied  to  ceremonloua 
r(«e|jitlan  paniea  glnn  bgr  oOclal  B€naBi0a%  wbMhw  ia  tka 
roaming  or  erealng.  Ia  Engtuia  tba  word  la  nalilutid  ta 


roaming  orerealng. 
rooming  re<-rptlonii, 

h»{ftr,  Aiii<rti-«nl*m  fir  Innnirir  or  vmfiond. 

/.oiin.  fb  ijii'-titlv  uvd  In  tin'  rnltiil  State*  sa  a  verb,  bat 
*'  l'I''T!i  in  I'l  rufi'l.  ^vImti'  li'n-l  i«  11. r  u«iui1  wunL 

V'  T!.  t.Mitl. nij.t  1"  I'Sirrir-'  an  inlllMO«a  aO  I 
bem  of  a  leKi'liitttc  IkkIv  by  jx'nMiii*  not  mcfnben. 

LoeaU,  to  detemilne  and  deaUrniln  tlu*  |ilaoo  o(  to  I 

iogroUiiH  (wlUi  Uie  rerb  (o  loffroU\  a  ayalem  off 
■cement  by  which  a  memlwr  of  a  dellfaeratlvw  or  Isgtilalltna 
body  attempta  t»  aecnra  tbe  adoption  of  a  krorile  racason^ 
liy  mdndng  otbar  memiieta  to  vote  for  it  In  ntoni  for  aailit- 
ann>  In  wnlait  illik  aarml  p«t  mmtmk,  It  '  '  ' 
in  the  matwiad  a( tka  Mi|r aMl 

the  land. 

M.  a  small  trart  of  land,  such  aa  the  tuUIIrlilans  in  towiu^ 
The  Kniriisb  nauslly  sav  "aUotroenL" 

Lumb*r  means  trash  la  Eagiaad:  bi  the  United  Btaioi^ 
sawn  wood  for  buUdlag  mmI  otbar  manbMllnil  p«riwa«s.  I.uni> 


1^  Hir*'-'^^  " 


berinc  means  makUi;  lontwr ;  Iianbtnaaa,  one'  engi^tad  la 
nuklnf  It:  and  liinitn-r  ni<Trh.ant,  naa  wImi  iMi  II 

M'l't      fh-ifui  iit!>  i)«.y|  t>y  AniurlMaa  taalCBlQr  11117*  H 

Is  nut  M         tiy  the  Kntfliith, 

.If.nV  in  the  o'nllnnry  wopl  niie<I  In  the  fnltwl  states  to  aS- 
ITi  j-K  Uu'  Idi'iia  coiivuy*"!  by  ""post"'  Id  Knglond.  AmcrtoaM 
—        -It  bfauiL"  iBi 


say  '  mail  a  lattar."  "awid 
ttaBi«llihii«r''f«l.* 
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AUEBIOANISMS 


AMEBIOAN  WINES 


JfUoJMt  bita«d  In  tbo  United  States  to  Ognitr  tnada  as 
1 M  molAMM.  Prnjierlv,  the  IbnaiT  is  the  drainairc  from 
riB  the  process  of  reflninf;  the  ktU'r  from  »utrar  in  tho 
procets  of  making.  MoU».<i4<fl  comes  from  the  sugtu-  planta- 
tiotu,  trcou-le  from  suffar  rctinerics. 

^tirniU  has  iwt  n  objected  to  M  A  bed  Amerieuilam,  but  It 
IsnMHi  bv  Eni:ii.4h  authoini^  Is  ftmiid  lii&i^lah  dfethmriM, 
and  Is  i>r  >^llab  orli^in. 
A '  '  "itete  Is  SB  Ameriouilioi  oradi  d^eeted  to  hr  Enf  lltb 

wrltrn*. 

yiijht/aU  nnd  a/tfrni<jht  arc  <>x]irt><(«ioiis  lywiTffl  Id  fhe 
l"nttt  il  Statrs,  but  not         in  Kn);land. 

.Kotif  ij.  \t\  U\ty  Tniu-iJ  Stati-H.  means  to  irlvi-  notin-  to;  in 
Knj;liiii.r  it  iiwani*  to  niaki-  known.  Th<'  Aiiurii-an  Uya, 
"Yon  must  noiity  tlii-  ilrnwer  of  the  protist."  'Yhv  Kn^liAb- 
man  ««>  n,  '■  'rii<>  j»rot«"nt  must  b«'  notilkHl  to  the  tlrnwer." 

Obliqatf,  sometimes  used  by  American  writ«n,  Is  irtljMtBd 
to  bv  Lni^tlah  l«xlco|niipbcrs  as  a  low  word. 

Obnoonous  is  used  mneli  mora  frequently  In  tb«  Untted 
Btataa  than  In  EoirhuuL  where  oflboaive  U  imfanvd. 

Is  flte  aaad  br  Americana  la  imk  iiliiwiiwa%**Bs  Vtm 
OB  m  stoM^*  IM*  pasMge  OB  b  sisBnboat,*  The 
XudMuBsiiiraiildiss 

Famtaioimt  (or  more  eommonly  pant*),  tbeeommoa  Amer- 
ican name  for  trouMra. 

Pipe4ayino.  frnuduU  nt  viitinjir.  and  schemee  or  means  to 
obtain  frauduk'nt  votes.  The  word  had  its  ori^n  in  New 
Yorit,  at  tlie  tlino  of  the  construction  of  the  Croton  water 
worikS.  i^ome  leaders  of  tho  whiR  |*arty  were  cluuved  with 
bnvlnfr  made  arran^remcnts  to  bdn^  a  Urpe  number  of  men 
from  i'hiladelphla.  ostensibly  to  lay  iiijH'S  fur  the  water,  but 
really  to  vole  at  an  approacliln^t  election. 

Pomf.  n  pool  or  liNly  of  wsti-r  f^uialler  than  a  lake,  with 
eithir  ii!<(iint!  or  artltiilal  li.uiks.  hi  England,  "poBd**  fan- 
plie«  tliat  the  water  Is  coiiJlned  liy  an  ortlflcial  liank. 

/'otted.  well  Infomied.  thonmfflilv  cotivi  nt^irit  with. 

Quite,  in  the  wn.*o  of  "very,"  Is  in  unUtr.vil  u->e  by  Ameri- 
can\  in  nuch  pliru-v-s  an,  "  It  is  tniltv  iMhl." 

JitiilrtMfl,  rnilroiul  tract,  r.iUn>ad  (li-|H>t,  and  rallniad  car, 
an-  the  American  nameK  for  the  Kntrbih  nillway.  niilu.iy  line, 
railway  statiuiL,  and  railway  carria);e.  The  AuuTiL'.:iu  travels 
"In  the  cars."  the  Englishman  "by  the  rail"  In  tho  Unit"-*! 
States  the  iron  horse  Is  ordinarily  a'^looomotlTe:"  in  iirltulii 
Ittoan  "enirine." 

Rapids,  that  pecOw  Of  B  tlVBr  wta«  Ow  coivent  la  ao 
iwtft  that  the  Borlhos  of  ths  wrtar  b  btohn  bj  ihort  «M«s  or 
bjr  low  ftlls. 

Iteriotk,  nted  bi  flw  sovfheni  BBd  wMlan  MatM  iBstead 

or  suppose,  thfaik;  aa,  "I  tccIhib  he  does;"  "ThsTU  do,  I 

wekon." 

Reliable,  for  trustworthy,  has  been  adopti-d  In  the  eommon 
■SB of  Eairland.  but  is  not  employed  bv  carefiil  writers. 

Rtdt,  in  tho  United  Stutt  !^  means  rldlntr  either  In  a  wa{^>n 
or  on  hoTH'lKU-k.  The  Knt'li.ih  re.*trict  -  ride  "  to  horseiiack. 
In  America,  "to  drive"  iiii'ans  to  hold  the  ndns;  In  En^rlaDd 
it  doo.«i  not.  I'idc  wa«  formerly  ll^<1l  by  the  Eni,'ll«h  as  it  is 
now  us.  il  t.y  the  .Vnieriean*. 

Hirer  In  alu:ivs  pbi'e<i  l>y  the  Knellfih  h<'fon>  the  pntper 
name  when  !>p>;ikiii_'  <if  a  jMirtleiikr  stream,  an  "the  river 
Tbatne*."  Tlii-  .\nnTieanH  Kenerally  place  " river"  after  the 
pniper  name,  a.*  "  the  Ohio  river." 

/{oil.  to  n  nder  turbid,  a  nrorlncial  word  in  England,  Is  In 
freni  ral  UKe  throagbOBtttlsUBlted8tit«a,wlMt«ttallOaMBBS 
to  make  antrry. 
BoonUr  is  an  Americanism  for  •*cock,"  a  male  barn-d<K»r  fowl. 
lyiek  is  the  nrdinarj-  American  word  for  ill.  but  Is  used  by 
the  English  chiefly  to  express  riekaoas  tX  tbs  stomach. 

Bkedaddlt,  to  run  aw^r«-B  wotdiBtoodoeed  during  the  civil 
wiK  sod  at  that  ttana  Ib  gsBSHd  Qsa. 

Ae<^ftrthsEB8llsh''alsd««."  Tbs  English  go  "pledge- 
driTfaifr;"  the  AmatfeanB  go  "sleiirh-ffdliw.^ 

Spam  Is  aa  Amerieaalsm  Ibr  polr,  appHed  only  to  bones  or 
mules.   It  is  derived  from  the  German  Gatpann. 
Stagt,  for  staf^  coach ;  rarely  so  used  by  the  EnpHsh. 
SkUl  la  used  In  the  Tnlted  States  to  fignitv  stick  Ihst;  as, 
"Thehoreee  are  sUlled."  -Tlie  wairon  1*  stalfed."  Ac. 

Sioop  Is  an  Americanism,  derived  from  the  Dutchi 
thestep^  at  the  entrance  of  ahousc,  doorstopa^ a pordl, S 
a  platform  of  stone  or  woo<l  before  a  door. 

.**<•>;-<  Is  the  usual  Atnerlean  name  for  a  shop ;  and  jdion  Is 
rarely  use<l  except  to  designate  a  pl.ic«-  where  inecLnnieal  Liiior 
Is  done.  Such  tenns  as  "book  store,"  "^hoe  st4>re,"  "irnH-crj- 
Store."  '•liquor  store,"  "dm?  store."  are  always  used  by  the 
Americans  to  the  exclusion  of  "  boftk  »hop,"  Aic. 

.SwA/vuf/crnis  the  proper,  as  pillowsi's  Is  the  vulirar,  .\meri- 
can  name  for  the  artleU-.*  known  In  Kiiirlaiid  as  linn  .  s. 

Su*iiii-u)n  Is  sometimes  iiwd  in  western  Aim  rie.'in  news- 
papers as  a  verb  instea«l  of  sosjH  i't. 
SieikA^  \a  speukinif  of  railruods,  as,  "to  switch  off."  The 
■        say  "shunt." 

aplaoe  where  travellers  are  entertained  aad  lodged. 

where  Honors  arc  sold  BBd  SBtsr* 
\  Is  prorldsd  fur  parties. 


ft 

(hntnot 


TicJre/isTiaedb^the  Ansrlcsas  la  msay  ways  nalaMWHi  to 

the  English.  Pohtically  it  means  a  list  of  candWiates  at  an 
election.  When  an  American  engages  a  passage  oo  a  railrmd, 
he  purchases  n  ticket :  the  EDgiisnman  is  booked  at  the  ofllce. 
The  Ameriean  purcltases  a  "tliri>ugh  ticket"  or  a  "wajr 
ticket; "  the  Englishman  Is  booked  for  a  portion  or  the  whole 
distance  of  his  intended  journey. 

Tiiiiher,  In  the  sens*-  of  fore«t  or  grove;  as  "the  house 

stands  at  tin-  «  ili,'f  of  till-  tlliiUx." 

7'riiii>ru)it.  m  siirh  iihrisi  '.  as  a  "transient  iktsoo,"  nwaiK 
ing  u  prrsoti  stayinv'  n:  ;>l.i<  ^  lor  ;i  sIht'.  time,  a  StnOgWB 
traveller,  is  not  um  d  in  tlut  •hti.'^'  in  Kngkud. 

I'eni^ott,  (Kit  meat:  )u  England,  wild  meat  rer.<  rally. 

Wttffffon  or  ir<niiiiK  aeconiing  to  the  usual  AiiKTicaa  cpcO- 
Ing,  is  frequently  usi  d  in  thi'  I'tdtoil  S|ja<'s  as  avirb; 
"The  goods  wen>  wagone<l  across  the  mountains." 

Will  Is  gcnerall}-  usi'd  by  the  natives  of  the  southern.  » .  ^; 
era,  and  middle  sUtes,  In  the  first  per»on,  insteail  of  )>.l-ii:. 
WMB  tbsy  merely  wish  to  aspress  an  expecution. 

Wood»  Is  tho  oonuaoB  American  name  for  what  the  Eni:- 
Uibtra^'Bwiod.'* 

Vocabularies  of  Amerioflidnns  bftve  been  pmb- 

lislicd  by  jMbn  Pickcrinjr  fRoston.  ISIH),  John 
I  Russ<?ll  Bartlett  (Now  York,  184^  new  edj,  re- 
j  vised,  1859),  and  Prof.  Behele     Yere  (New 
York,  187'2).    Such  inultitiidcs  of  dlQg 'words 
I  are  made  every  year  in  Ameriea  and  cir- 
culated by  oarelcffi  or  flippant  writers,  that 
I  if  they  were  nil  collected  they  niiijht  befon.- 
i  loD£  equal  in  number  the  6U,00U  provincialisms 
I  of  Enguuid.    Fortunatelj  thej  are  genenllT 
I  used  with  u  knowU-dpc  of  their  vulgarity,  and 
innny  of  them  are  forgotten  almost  aa  easily  as 
thev  are  coined. 

AMEKKiX  RIVEB,  in  N.  central  California, 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  its  N.  and  8.  forks 
near  the  W .  boundary  of  £1  Dorado  county, 
80  mile«  above  Sacramento  city,  flows  S.  W. 
between  the  counties  of  Placer  and  Sacra- 
mento,  and  falls  into  Sacramento  river  near 
that  city.  The  N.  fork,  considered  by  8onie  as 
the  true  American  river,  rises  among  the  hills 
at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  flows  W. 
S.  W.,  forming  tho  boundaries  between  Placer 
and  EI  Dorado  counties  for  100  mile.«.  The  S. 
fork  flows  from  Bonpland  lake  through  El  Do- 
rado county,  and  forms  part  of  the  division  be> 
tween  the  counties  of  Sacramento  and  El  Do- 
rado. These  streams  pass  through  one  of  the 
principal  gold-mining  tlistricts. 

AMERU'A^i  WIXIX  From  the  first  settlement 
of  America,  the  vine  attracted  the  iitti  ntion  of 
the  colonists,  and  as  early  a.^  lot..^  wine  was 
made  from  nfitive  p'r;ij)e'i  in  Horidn.  The  fir*t 
vineyard  in  the  Hrilislt  colonies  was  planted  by 
the  London  company  in  VirginUi  In  14^0,  aad 
in  1630  French  vine-dres>iers  were  imported  by 
them;  but  the  enterprise  failed.  Wine  was 
made  in  ^'irginia  in  1647,  and  in  1651  premi- 
ums were  oliered  for  its  production.  Beverly 
mentions  that  nrior  to  1722  there  were  vine- 
yards in  that  ecMony,  producing  750  gallons  per 
year.  Tn  T'fVt  (/i)vern<>r  I^ichard  Nicnlls  of 
Now  York  granted  to  Paul  Kichards  the  privi- 
lege of  making  and  selling  wine  free  of  duty. 
!i8  the  first  who  intort'd  iii)on  its  cultivation  on 
a  large  scale.  Beauchamp  Flantagenet,  in  a 
description  <^  New  Albion  in  1648,  states  that 
the  English  settlers  in  Uvedale.  now  Delaware, 
had  vines  running  on  mulberry  and  saasafirtf 
trees^  He  nameB  four  kinda  of  grapes:  Too- 
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kow  moseat,  sweet-scented,  great  fox,  and 

tl.irk  praj>e.  The  fint  tWO,  after  five  months, 
Imof  boUed  and  salted  and  well  fined,  made  a 
tcnof  red  eherrj;  the  third,  a  light  elaret; 

fourth,  a  white  grape,  which  crejit  on  tlie 
gnmod,  made  u  pure,  gold-colored  wine.  Ten- 
wPile,  a  fVenohman,  made  oat  of  these  torn 

.zht  sorts  of  excellent  wine ;  and  liis  muscat 
ftiler  four  montlis  would  intoxicate  a  man  with 
the  fMond  draught  In  1688  WiUiam  Penn 
tried  to  est^Mi-h  a  vineyard  near  Philadelphia, 
but  without  succe^  A  I'uw  yearti  later,  how- 
(Tcr,  Mr.  Tasker  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Antill 
of  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  seem  to  have  succeeded 
sMDevliat  better.  In  17U0  the  f  renoh  settlers 
in  IffiDois  made  110  liognheads  of  strong  wine 
from  native  grapes.  At  Ilannouy,  near  Pitts- 
boreh,  a  vineyard  of  10  acres  wjts  planted  by 
FVraerick  Rapp  and  his  associates  from  Ger- 
Kiiny,  and  they  continued  to  cultivate  grapes 
and  silk  at  their  new  colony  of  Harmony  in 
Indiuia.  In  1790  a  Swiss  colony  was  founded 
in  Jissaraine  county,  Ky.,  to  est:ilili>h  a  vine- 
vard,  but  failed,  as  they  planted  only  foreign 
frapts.  They  removed  to  Vevay,  Switzerland 
wMinty,  Ind.,  in  1801,  there  planted  native 
vines,  especially  the  Cape  or  Scliuylkill  nmsca- 
ttl  and  had  more  success.  After  40  years' 
ciperiettce,  however,  they  seem  to  have  become 
di'^oimure*!. — The  wines  and  wine  grapes  of 
•Vuicrica  may  bo  divided  into  wines  of  the  At- 
hatie  OOsat  and  wines  (»f  the  Pacific  coast. 
Thvy  are  so  entirely  distinct  that  they  can 
i-iuiily  be  compared.  The  wines  of  the  lirst 
diviaoB  resemble  more  those  of  Germany  and 
France,  containin;;  more  acid,  more  spri^rlitli- 
^t^i.  Havor,  and  bouipiet ;  while  the  wines  of 
'  Pacific  coast,  especially  California,  contain 
little  ;!''i<l,  a  '^'oifl  deal  of  spirit,  and  little 
tliivor  or  bououct,  thus  more  nearly  resembling 
tbe  wines  of  8]>ain  and  soutiiem  Earope.  The 
for  this  may  he  sought  jiartly  in  the  soil, 
bat  Doetly  in  climatic  influences.  It  is  well 
btowQ  to  wine  makers  that  the  grape  must 
<^ntain  a  certain  amount  of  acid  to  develop 
UNK^aet  during  fermentation  of  the  must  and 
^  tnufonnation  into  wine;  while  the  heat 

of  the  southern  climate  develops  tlie  largest 
4moQQt  of  sugar  in  the  fruit,  the  acids  diminish. 
L  Wnnrs  of  tub  Atlawtio  Ooast.  These 
rniylu.  tlividetl  into  three  distinct  classes :  1, 
*ijite  or  light-colored  wines;  2,  red  or  dark- 
colored  wines ;  3,  wines  resembling  sherry. 
•  ^fiiu  Wiiuji.  The  Catawba  grape  was  first 
lutroduced  by  Migor  Adlum  of  Georgetown, 
p.  C,  having  been  found  by  him  in  Maryland. 
It  was  first  planted  on  an  extensive  scale  by 
Nicholas  L(»)gworth,  who  may  he  called  one 
of  the  fotrnders  of  American  grape  culture. 

l'"Ji>cd  parcels  of  unimnroved  land  near 
CiQcioaati  to  German  settlers  to  plant  with 
'WMfcr  one  half  the  proceeds.  In  1858  the 
*'iole  number  of  acres  planted  in  vines  around 
^  city,  mostly  Catawba,  was  estimated  at 
JjJOO,  of  which  Mr.  Longworth  owned  120. 
m  iMindpal  pioneers  in  the  bosbiess  there, 
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and  extensive  wine  makers,  are  Messrs.  Werk, 
Buchanan,  Mottier,  Bogen,  Rehfuss,  antl 
Thompson,  all  owners  of  large  vineyards  and 
extensive  mannfiMStnrers  Of  M  and  sparkling 

wines.  At  Hermann,  Mo.,  the  Catawba  was 
introduced  in  1846,  and  bore  its  first  fruit  in 
1847,  when  exoellrat  wine  was  made  fh>m  it 

on  a  small  scale.  Shortly  afterward  it  was 
also  introduced  into  Illinois.  In  I8G0  the  Pleas- 
ant Vallej  wine  company  was  formed  at  Ham- 
mnndsport,  Steuben  connty,  X.  Y.,  which  also 
cultivates  it  largely.  But  it  is  more  extensively 
cultivated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  than  anj- 
where  else,  where  the  soil  on  Kelly's  Island 
and  Put-in-Bay,  and  around  Cleveland  and 
Sandnsky,  seems  to  be  weU  adapted  to  it.  It 
makes  a  light-colored  wine,  sprightly  and  aro- 
matic, which  is  perhaps  better  known  and 
has  been  longer  appreciated  than  any  other 
wine  in  the  country.  It  varies  very  much  with 
the  different  locations,  the  wino  of  Now  York, 
northern  Ohio,  and  northern  Illinois  contain- 
ing less  spirit,  hut  a  high  flavor  and  a  gotnl 
deal  of  acid,  while  the  wines  of  Missouri  and 
further  south  are  smoother,  heavier,  and  less 
acid  and  astringent.  Although  the  v  ine  is  very 
uncertain  in  its  product,  being  much  subject  to 
disease,  there  is  more  Catawba  wine  consumed 
now  than  ))erhaps  all  other  varieties  together, 
Ixtth  still  anil  sparkling.  It  makes  an  excel- 
lent sparkling  wine,  which  many  connoi-^seurs 
prefer  to  the  imported;  and  as  a  .still  wine  it 
resembles  the  light  Khine  and  Moselle  wines  of 
Germany,  though  of  course  with  a  jK-culiar 
characteristic  flavor.  Average  speeitie  gravity 
of  must,  80"  Oechsli ;  acid,  5  per  M.  The  Isa- 
bella is  a  native  of  South  Carolina^  and  was 
first  introdoced  in  the  north  and  brought  to 
the  notice  of  cultivators  by  Mrs.  Isabella  Gibbs. 
It  has  been  nearly  superseded  by  better  sorts. 
Its  wine  is  pale  pink,  light  and  aomewhat  flat, 
hardly  e\  >  r  met  with  imw-  except  as  sparkling^ 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  tnong^  in  everj 
respect  inferior  to  Catawba.  Bp.  gr.  of  mnst, 
05" ;  acid,  6.  The  Cassady  origmate<l  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  Mr.  Cassady's  dooryard.  Wine 
fine  straw  color,  good  body  and  fine  flavor, 
strongly  resembling  the  wines  ><f  the  Palatinate. 
It  is  not  much  cultivated,  bp.  gr.  of  must, 
90* ;  acid,  4.  The  Diana  is  a  sidling  of  the 
Catawba,  raised  by  Mrs.  1  )iana  Crehore,  Boston. 
Its  wine  is  seldom  met  with  alone,  as  its  flavor 
is  too  strong,  and  the  must  is  mixed  with  other 
grapes.  It  has  little  value  as  a  wine  ;,nape. 
The  wine  is  pale  straw  color,  less  sprightly  than 
Catawba,  with  strong  foxy  flavor.  Sp.  gr.  80° ; 
acid,  4.  The  Goethe,  Rogers's  hybrid  No.  1, 
originated  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Salem,  Mass.,  is 
a  hybrid  between  lahrmm  and  tiniftra.  The 
wine  is  very  pale,  almost  white,  of  a  delicate 
museatel  flavor,  sprightly  and  ethereal;  a  very 
fine  light  still  wine,  surpa.ssing  Catawlnv,  and  no 
doubt  well  adapted  for  sparklin;:  wine,  though 
of  too  recent  origin  to  have  had  a  fair  trial. 
Sp.  gr.  of  mnst,  80° ;  acid,  4.  It  is  extensively 
raised  at  the  west  as  a  wine  grape.  Thelind* 
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ley,  Bogers^s  No.  ft.  Is  of  tbe  same  <»rigiii  as 

the  last.  The  wine  Is  somewhat  heavier  and 
stronger  flavored,  resemUIng  Catawba  in  color 
and  taste.  It  promises  well.  8p.  gr.  90* ;  acid, 

5.  The  Miisisjijjoit,  Rogor-i*-!  N<).  3,  of  the 
same  origin.  Wine  straw  color,  tine  flavor 
and  body,  superior  to  Catawba  in  every  re- 
spect. Very  proniisiii^r,  thoii^'li  but  littlf  wiin" 
bas  Tat  been  made  of  it.   Sp.  gr.  95" ;  acid, 

6.  The  Salem,  Rogers's  No.  22,  of  the  same 
origin.  Wine  straw  color,  too  aromatic  to  he 
pleasant)  thou^  of  heavy  body.  8p.  gr.  U2° ; 
acid,  4.  The  Martha  Is  a  seedling  mm  the 
Concord,  and  originated  witli  Samuel  Miller  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.  It  tirst  fruited  in  1863.  Wine 
straw  color,  of  pood  body,  less  sprightly  and 
more  foxy  than  Catawba  at  first,  but  improves 
greatly  by  age ;  and  as  the  grape  is  very  hanly 
and  productive,  saoceeding  everywhere,  it  may 
become  one  of  the  leading  white  wines  of  the 
country  for  general  consumption.  Sp.  gr.  90° ; 
acid,  4.  The  Maxatawney  originated  at  Eagle- 
vilk'.  Pa.,  in  1844.  Wine  very  delicate  and 
sitiootli,  pule  vellow,  resembling  Rliine  wine  in 
character;  ii  line  wine,  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated aH  mon  as  it  becomes  better  known. 
Sp.  gr.  Ho°:  acid,  4.  The  North  Cnrolina 
aeedliug  was  pi\Mluced  by  .1.  H.  (lai'ber,  Culiirn- 
bia,  Pa.,  from  seed  of  the  Isabella.  Wine  dark 
yellow,  of  lair  body  and  good  flavor,  if  pressed 
iniinediatcly  ;  about  cipial  to  good  Catawba, 
with  more  mosoatel  flavor.    Sp.  gr.  80  ;  arid, 

The  lona  was  originated  by  Dr.  C.  W. 
Grant,  of  lona  Island,  N.  Y.  Wine  pale  yel- 
low, of  good  body  and  fine  flavor,  ^^u|H'rior  to 
Catawba.  It  is  extensively  raised  as  a  wine 
grape  in  some  parts  of  its  native  state,  and 
were  It  not  so  nncertain,  its  wine  would  be- 
come one  of  our  leading  varieties.  S|).  gr.  00°  ; 
acid,  6. — The  above  bcloj^  to  tlie  class  of  lu- 
5rtMea,  or  fox  grapes,  l^e  following  belong 
to  the  (TiftiraU*  class,  destined  to  make  tlie  fin- 
est wines,  white  as  well  m  red,  yet  produced 
fai  the  United  States.  The  precise  history  of 
the  Delaware  grape  is  unknown.  It  w.'h  first 
introduced  to  the  public  and  disseminated 
from  Delaware,  Ohio.  The  wine  is  <^  a  yellow 
coh)r,  fine  flavor,  and  great  body,  resembling 
some  of  tbe  finer  Rhine  wines,  especially  the 
T>aminer  of  Cermany ;  a  very  gooa  still  wine, 
though  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  sparkling.  As  the  grape  does  not  succeed 
everywhere,  it  will  be  confined  to  certain  lo- 
calities. Sp.  gr.  100°;  acid,  4,  Tlic  Ilerbe- 
mont  or  Warren  wjw,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, first  cultivated  by  Mr.  Neal,  a  farmer 
of  Warren  county,  Ca.,  in  1800.  In  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  he  found  the  \ine  in 
the  woods,  and  transplanted  it.  Its  pcioduc- 
tiveness  and  fine  flavor  attracted  attentiuii,  and 
it  spread  over  the  .state.  Mr.  llerhemont,  of 
Columbia,  8.  C,  a  native  of  France  and  an 
enterprising  ^rape  grower,  cultivated  it  largely, 
andtnougltt  it  had  been  imported  from  France, 
and  belonged  to  the  pituau  class— au  opinion 
which  some  of  pur  vintners  yet  entertain.  It 


was  named  In  honor  of  him  HertoioBt,  or 

Herbemont's  Madeira.  Tt  was  by  liim  soit  to 
Mr.  Longworth  at  Cincinnati,  and  from  diera 
introdnced  at  Hermann,  Mo.,  hy  Mr.  Charia 

Teubner,  in  1847.     Mr.   Herbemont  made 
for  many  years  a  very  superior  wine  from 
this  grape,  and  reported  a  yield  In  one  sea- 
son (»f  l,r)00  gallons  to  the  acre.    It  is  n«>w 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  a  superior  wine 
grape  for  the  west  and  sontfa,  on  dry  Ihne* 
stone  soils.    Its  juice,  if  prcsse<l  before  fenuin- 
tation,  makes  a  very  delicate  white  wine,  re- 
sembling the  finer  qnallties  of  Rhine  wme,  more 
sprightly  than  any  other  graf>e,  and  conK- 
quently  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
sparkling  wine.    It  is  a  true  wine  grape,  with- 
out pulp,  and  very  juicy ;  and  after  fermenta- 
tion a  fine  red  wine  can  be  pressed  from  the 
skins,  which  contain  the  coloring  matter.  Sp. 
gr.  90°;  acid,  6.    The  Louisiana  was  intr>*- 
duced  into  Mis.soari  by  Frederick  Munch  of 
Warren  county,  who  received  it  from  Mr. 
Th6ard  of  New  Orleans  about  1856.  Mr. 
Tli^ard  was  positive  that  it  had  been  imported 
from  France,  hut  it  is  so  nearly  related  to  the 
Herbemont  that  a  mistake  may  have  occmred. 
Ite  wine  is  perhaps  the  best  of  its  class  we  yet 
have  in  America,  ftiUy  equalling  the  finest  Rhine 
wine,  of  fine  golden  color,  exquisite  tiiivor, 
and  great  body,  smooth  and  rich,  but  is  yet 
very  s<-aree  and  high-priced.    It  is  a  true  cabi- 
net'wine.    Sp.  gr.  110*;  acid,  6.    The  Rulan- 
der  or  St.  (Jenevieve  was  first  cultivated  at  St. 
Genevieve,  Mo.,  by  some  of  the  Freueli  s<ttkr^. 
It  waa  first  broof^t  to  the  notice  of  tbe  vise 
growers  at  ITcnnann  by  Mr.  T.t)nis  I,.  K^vh 
of  (lolconda,  11!.,  under  its   present  muM 
of  Rulander,  and  is  now  extensively  coW- 
vatcd  there.    Mr.  Peter  Weit;:enecker,  ni-ar 
St.  Louis,  also  cultivated  it  at  on  early  date, 
under  the  name  of  Rothelben.   Its  wine  is 
of  golden  yellow  color,  sometimes  havin?  * 
brownish  yellow  tint^  with  great  bo<ly  and  vei? 
fine  fiavor,  standing  midway  between  a  diflfee 
hock  an<l  a  -lu  rry.  IiavlngSOme  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both.  It  was  awutled  Uie  first  pre- 
minm  as  the  best  light-colored  wine  at  Oiim- 
nati.  Oliio,  in  1868,  about  25  varieties  ef  th  - 
choicest  wines  competing.  Sp.  gr.  110" :  acid,  5. 
The  Taylor  or  Bollitt  originated  with  Jadg« 
Taylor  of  Kentucky.     It  is  the  only  white 
wine  grape  belonging  to  the  cord\folia  class  of 
which  wine  has  yet  been  made.   It  matos 
wine  of  a  <trau  enlor,  of  fine  flavor,  closely  re- 
sembling the  German  Kieasling,  heavy  body, 
and  very  sprightly.    Were  the  grape  a  sowr 
crop  than  it  luis  yet  proved  to  be.  it  wou'  l 
extensively  cultivated.    8p.  gr.  of  must,  IChJ" ; 
acid,  6  J.  2.  Red  Wine».  In  the  lahnt$ea  c4w 
of  grapes  the  Concord  takes  tlie  lead,  as  it  wil! 
succetnl  anywhere,  on  any  soil,  and  is  hesltbv, 
hardy,  and  exceedingly  productive.   There  w 
perhaps  as  much  wine  made  from  it  a*  frf'i" 
the  Catawba,  and  it  is  eftectually  and  truly  tk 
poor  man's  wine,  a-s  it  can  be  produced  very 
cheai^y,  and  has  a  peculiar  enlivening  and  ia- 
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T^tentin?  effect  upon  the  system.  For  a  light 

-::iimer  wine  it  has  not  iv*  equal  ns  yet,  and 
o^lit  to  suppUnt  all  the  cheap  French  clarets, 
as  it  !•  better,  more  wnoleiouie,  and  can 
he  mado  cheaper.  It  onKinat<>d  \%'ith  Mr. 
Boll  of  Concord,  MasD.,  about  1854,  but  was 
Ml  Mly  appreciated  at  the  eaat  In  1866  it 
^1*  inrnMliired  into  Mi'<^onri  by  George  Hus- 
man  of  Uermano,  and  aUo  about  the  same 
tinw  or  eomewbat  later  hj  Frederick  Mftneh 
of  Warren  county.  The  first  wine  was  made 
uf  it  br  GeoTffe  Uaunann  in  the  autumn  of 
1657.  It  firand  nniTeml  faror,  and  the  wine 
spread  raj)idly  over  the  western  states.  Now 
it  is  raised  everywhere  and  has  become  the 
crape  for  the  miUlcm.  Its  fhiit  and  wine  are 
much  finer  at  the  west  tlinn  at  the  east.  The 
Tine,  if  fermented  on  the  huaka,  varies  from 
bri|>fat  red  to  dark  red,  has  a  stropir  native  fla- 
Tir  red«cmMinf?  strawberries,  is  sli^litly  a«rtrin- 
gent,  sprightly,  and  invigi>rating.  If  the  grapes 
ve  pressed  soon  as  mashed,  it  makes  a 
white  or  yellow  wine,  which  now  coming 
into  use  as  a  substitute  for  Catawha.  It  also 
mske*  a  very  fine  sparkling  wine,  and  is 
rvely  manufiictured  mto  the  latter  variety, 
frr.  75°;  acid,  fi.  The  Crt  veling,  Bloom, 
or  Catawbwa  originated  at  or  near  Catawissa, 
C(^mbia  county.  Pa.  It  makes  a  claret  wine 
very  fine  flavor,  without  the  foxino>i<  of  tlie 
CoDOOrd,  and  which  finds  more  favor  with 
EvopMms  than  the  Ooooord.  It  is  but  moder- 
•t^ly  productive,  however,  nnd.  ulthoiiirh  a 
finer  table  grape  than  the  Concord,  will  hardly 
beii>me  fio  popular  as  a  wine  grape.  It  has 
Ttimh  of  tlie  tuftimliit  elinracter.  and  m;iy  Ix-  a 
hybrid  between  lahrutca  and  tfudm/iji.  .Sp. 
ff  T5° ;  acid,  6.  The  Hartford  prolific  is  an 
i>M  variety,  rais^-d  by  Mr.  Steele  of  Hartford. 
Conn,  Its  wine  is  very  light  and  foxy,  other- 
^  resembling  'Oonoord  in  color  and  charac- 
ter, but  h.irdly  so  g<M)d.  It  is  but  little  culti- 
vated as  a  wine  grape,  although  it  yields 
tlmidantly.  8p.  gr.  70" ;  acid,  6.  The  Ivee 
"  an  accidental  seedling  produced  by  Henry 
l^ts,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  whence  it  was  dii- 
MBiiMted  all  over  uie  west  It  is  productive 
'.nfl  hardy,  hut  hits  been  much  overpraised. 
It^  wine  is  a  loir  daret,  with  a  less  foxy  fia- 
Tor  tium  the  Hartford  or  Oonoord,  of  a  dark 
r^Jorand  a  gi>o<l  deal  of  a«tringency.  in  qn.ality 
midwY  between  the  Concord  and  Nortfjn, 
u  prodneed  at  the  weat  8p.  gr.  80^ ;  acid,  6. 
Hiieern's  liyhrid  No.  2  originated  with  Mr. 
Hugers  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and,  though  hardly 
tb<w|^t  worthy  of  a  name  at  the  eaat  because 
;  f  it)  late  ripening,  is  valuable  at  the  west,  be- 
^  productive  and  hardy,  and  producing  a 
•ine  of  a  brilliant  red  color,  fair  body,  and 
P^oliar  hot  agreeable  flavor,  very  sprightly 
Md  refreshing.  8p.  gr.  SO" ;  acid,  5.  The 
•inMer  (Rogers's  hybrid  No.  4),  of  the  same 
<>ri.'in.  is  very  productive,  and  rnalv:i's  a  pleasant, 
%hl  red  wino,  of  not  muc  h  cliaraoter,  hut  a 
W)d  summer  driuk,  generally  preferred  to 
<^(«oord.  8p.  gr.  78*;  aeid,  4.  The  Tele- 


graph originated  in  a  dooryard  near  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  first  disseminated  by  Mi^jor 
Freas  of  the  '*  (iermantown  Telegraph."  The 
vine  is  very  productive,  healthy,  and  hardy, 
and  niakcM  h  fair  wine,  of  claret  character 
and  agreeable  fiavor.  Sp.  gr.  80"^ ;  acid,  5. 
— Among  red  wine  grapee  of  the  attivalit 
cla-'S,  the  Alvey  or  Hagar,  introduced  by  Dr. 
Harvey  of  llagerstown,  Md.,  is  one  of  the  best 
grapes  in  quality,  snooeeding  well  In  many 
parts  of  the  south.  Its  wine  resembles  tlie  finer 
iiordeaux  wines  in  character  and  tiavor,  and, 
if  the  grape  ahoold  prove  adapted  to  eztensiTe 
cultivation,  would  soon  become  very  popular  in 
the  market.  Sp.  gr.  90° ;  acid,  6.  The  Cynthi- 
ana  was  introdneed  to  general  onltare  by  George 
Ilustuann  of  Hermann.  .Mo.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  in  Arkansas ;  hence  its  syno- 
nyme.  Red  RiTcr.  Onttings  were  remdved 
from  William  R.  Prince  of  Flushing,  N,  Y., 
about  1858.  The  vine  closely  resembles  Nor- 
ton's Virginia,  but  the  fHiit  Is  sweeter  and 
more  juicy,  and  the  wine  of  an  entirelv  differ- 
ent character,  resembling  the  choicest  l^urgtm- 
dy,  very  dark,  of  great  body,  and  an  eniuisite . 
spicy  tiavor.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
heitit  of  American  red  wines,  and  may  safely  en- 
ter the  lists  with  the  best  brands  of  Burgimdy ; 
while  the  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  the 
vine  makes  it  well  a<lapted  to  general  cultiva- 
tion. vSp.  gr.  180*" ;  acid,  4.  The  Devereaux  is 
a  southern  grape,  elosely  related  to  the  Herbe- 
mont.  It  is  very  uncertain  in  its  crop,  but  makes 
a  splendid  dark  red  wine  of  tlie  Burgundy  class, 
the  only  rival  to  the  wine  of  the  Cynthiana  now 
prfwlured,  and  perhaps  snrpa.*sing  it  in  srnootli- 
ness  and  delicacy,  though  not  as  aromatic  and 
spicy.  8p.  gr.  106*;  acid,  4.  Norton's  Vir- 
irinia  rerrc^neously  calliMl  Norton's  scrdling) 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Norton  of  Kichmond, 
Va.,  and  was  found  by  him  on  an  island  in  the 
Janu's  river.  It  was  fir^-t  pr)iml;iri7.ed  by  the 
grape  growers  of  Hermann,  where  it  was  in- 
trodnoM  about  1860  by  Mr.  HeinrlehB  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Dr.  Kehr  from  Wheeling,  Va. 
After  a  long  and  patient  trial,  it  has  gradu- 
ally spread  over  the  west  to  sndi  an  extent 
that  its  wine  is  known  and  made  everywhere, 
and  recognized  as  the  best  medical  wine  of 
America.  It  Is  dark  red,  almost  black,  very 
heavy,  astringents  and  of  strong  flavor,  some- 
what resembling  the  flavor  of  green  cottee.  It 
is  a  remedy  agamst  bowel  complaints,  chronic 
diarrhofius,  and  summer  complaints  in  children, 
and  as  such  will  hardly  be  equalled  by  any 
other  wine,  either  of  Europe  or  America.  It 
is  also  a  preventive  of  intermittent  fevers  and 
other  malarious  diseases,  and  has  already  been 
appreciated  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  best  red 
wines  of  the  world.  Sp.  ^.t.  110";  acid,  4. — 
Of  the  rordifolia  class,  the  Clinton  origi- 
nated in  New  York  about  1832.  It  is  exten- 
sively planted,  and  a  good  deal  of  wine  is  made 
'  from  it,  especially  in  the  northern  states;  hot 
I  it  is  a  very  rampant  grower,  and  much  subject 
I  to  the  attacks  of  the  gall  lonae.    It  makes  a 
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(rood  dark  heavy  rlarot,  if  the  prapes  are  well 
ripened,  with  rutlier  a  pleasant  wintfr^rten 
flavor,  lUced  by  some.  Sp.  gr.  90° ;  acid,  6. 
The  Franklin,  prol>aMy  a  seedling  of  the  fore- 

Soing,  is  very  productive  and  liardy,  and  pro- 
aoes  wine  oif  rimilar  character  hut  inferior  to 
Clinton.  Sp.  pr.  8<>"  ;  m  id.  The  Marion, 
belonging  to  the  saue  eludes  makes  a  fair  red 
wine,  but  is  litrdly  worth  cultivating  when  t)et- 
tcr  varieties  are  abundant,  Sp.  pr.  Hip;  acid, 
6.  3.  Sherry  WiuM.  The  Cunningham  origi- 
nated in  tiie  gard«i  of  Mr.  Jacob  Oanningbam, 
Prince  Edward  county,  Va..  about  ISI'2,  an»l 
proved  so  Uu'ifty  and  hurdv  that  it  covered  an 
arbor  60  feet  long  and  18  feM  bigb.  Mr.  8am- 
uel  Venahlo  then  cultivated  it  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  ilia  vineyard  iu  Prince  Edward,  and 
WM  probably  the  first  who  made  wine  from  it, 
very  nilioh  rcsemhruip  Madeira.  It  i-;  now 
laigdy  eultivated  at  liermann  and  lilutllon. 
Mo.  Its  wine  is  brownish  yellow,  of  great 
body,  and  fine,  sherry-like  flavor ;  and  as  the 
vine  ia  a  rampant  grower  and  abundant  bearer, 
H  wodd  be  a  fiirorite  grape  were  it  not  some- 
what tender,  and  only  adapted  to  dry  hillsides. 
Sp.ffr.  100**;  acid,  6.  The  Hermann  orifdnated 
idttaFnudaLangendSrfer,  near  Hermann.  Mo., 
and  first frniled  in  1805.  It  is  a  seidling  of  Nor- 
ton's Viipnia,  exceedingly  hardy,  healthy,  and 
productive.  It  may  be  too  late  for  extreme 
northern  localities,  but  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  profitable  varieties  for  the  west  and  south. 
The  wine,  if  properly  handled,  is  of  a  brownish 
golden  color,  with  true  sherry  flavor,  very  heavy, 
and  exceedingly  fragrant  and  spicy.  Con- 
noisiieurs  have  preferred  it  to  the  tim  st  imported 
sherries.  Sp.  gr.  105°;  acid  4. —  Wine*  ^  the 
Soufhern  Atlantic  Statts.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies of  the  vine  exclusively  conlined  to  the 
southern  states,  which  will  not  succeed  north 
of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  value  (tf  wliich  for 
wine  authorities  still  differ.  1.  Vitis  mluinia 
or  rotund  {folia  (the  muscadine  or  BaHaoe). 
To  tliis  species  may  bo  referred  the  Scupper- 
nong,  and  ita  seedlings,  the  Thomas,  Flow- 
ers, and  Miah.  The  vine  is  entirely  diflbrent 
from  any  other  species,  the  bark  hcinfr  smooth, 
the  leaves  round  and  glossy,  and  the  fruit  uro- 
dnced  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  twelve  oer- 
ries,  wliiclj  drop  from  the  stem  when  fully  riju'. 
As  wine  has  generally  been  made  at  the  south 
BO  fiff  by  an  additkm  of  migar  and  even  alcohol, 
it  is  very  difficnlt  to  jndfre  of  its  tme  merits.  1 
One  of  tlie  best  wines  is  made  by  Qermans  at 
Aiken,  B.  C,  where  there  are  very  ottendve  { 
vincynnl-^.  The  white  Scnppernonp  seems  to 
be  dolicient  in  sugar,  as  its  must  seldom  ranges  i 
above  60^  and  to  contain  so  mnob  glnten  that  | 
it  is  very  sluggish  in  fermentation.  But  al- 
though most  of  the  must,  even  now,  has  sugar  . 
or  alcohol  added  to  it  in  fermentation,  it  seems 
that  a  pood  still  and  also  sparklinp  wine  may  ' 
be  made  of  it;  and  as  the  grape  produces 
abundantly,  and  is  very  healthy,  it  may  become 
a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  south.  Its  wine 
is  generally  pole  yellow,  of  strong  flavor  and 


lieavy  body,  and  the  vines  are  said  to  produce 
alter  the  10th  year  from  750  to  1,500  gallons  to 
the  acre.  Sp.  gr.  60*;  acid,  4.  2.  Viti*  mueUn^ 
gemiit,  or  mustang  grape.  This  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  woods  of  Texas,  where  it 
climbs  to  the  tops  of  tlie  highest  trees.  8o  fir 
as  known,  no  attempt.s  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate it.  The.  berry  b  large,  black  or 
purple,  and  contains  a  vary  amd  Jniee.  It 
is  .'^aid  to  produce  a  wine  resembling  claret, 
and  considerable  quantities  are  made  Irom  the 
wild  vines  every  autumn,  n.  Wares  of  trb 
P.\ciFic  Coast.  "The  history  of  frrape  culture 
in  California."  says  Charles  Keukl  in  his  work 
California,'*  "takes  its  rise  in  the  sooOera 
districts  ot' the  state.  The  vine  was  intn^aced 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  Catho- 
Uo  misrions.  The  pious  moan  had  brought 
their  native  thir.st  from  the  sunny  fields  of 
Spain,  and  longed  to  quench  it  in  California. 
They  began  by  sending  for  large  nombeif  of 
Spanish  and  French  cuttinps,  which,  however, 
were  found  not  to  thrive  when  phnted.  Tb^ 
grew,  but  bore  little  fruit,  and  only  at  inter- 
vals. A  ship  which  brought  the  monks  theu- 
regular  supplies  once  had  some  tine  raisins  on 
board.  One  of  the  missionaries  planted  the 
seeds,  and  the  experiment  succee<led;  the 
vines  flourished  to  admiration,  and  l»ore  superb 
grapes.  I^rge  plantations  were  then  made, 
with  the  aid  of  uie  Indians,  at  the  mission  of 
San  Gabriel,  in  Los  Angeles  county."  The 
grape  originally  planted  by  the  mis-sionaries  i* 
called  Los  Angeles,  and  was  the  only  one  cal- 
tivated  in  California  to  the  year  18-20.  At  that 
date  a  new  variety  was  introduced  in  the 
Sononui  valley,  believed  to  have  been  brougln 
from  Madeira.  This  new  variety,  and  the  *M 
one  of  the  nnssionaries  of  Los  Angeles,  arc 
known  as  mission  grapes,  or  California  grapes, 
and  still  constitute  two  thirds  of  all  the  vin- - 
grown  in  the  state.  New  varieties,  however, 
have  been  introduced,  partly  from  Eun^ 
especially  Germany,  and  partly  from  the  At- 
lantic states.  At  the  present  day  some 
kinds  of  granes  are  raised  and  tried  in  CsBlbr- 
nia,  all  of  wiiich  seem  to  succeed.  Those  most 
Irequently  met  witli  are:  of  European  or  Asi- 
atic origin,  the  Riessling,  Tokay,  musostd, 
l)lack  Tlaiuhurp.  Chasselas ;  of  Ainericjin  oripn, 
Catawba,  Isabella,  Concord,  Ives,  ilerbemoot, 
Delaware,  Diana,  Salem,  and  many  odwA 
The  intellitreiif  and  workmanlike  culture  oft!;c 
vine,  and  tlie  manageoMnt  and  sale  ot  its  f>rod- 
nets  are  of  recent  date.  The  long  expenenee 
<  if  other  countries  is  still  wanting  there,  so  that 
many  and  grave  difficulties  are  encountered. 
For  some  time  the  vine  was  usually  planted  in 
level  river  bott(nna^  and  even  on  wide  plains, 
and  the  vines  weve  wanpfiMo^  to  require  artifi- 
cial irrigation.  It  is  now  ascertidned  that  the 
vines  plantinl  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  as  is  usnal 
in  Germany  and  France,  succeed  far  better 
than  the  vineyards  on  open  plains,  and  produce 
wine  generally  heavier  and  of  finer  flavor. 
The  largest  vineyard  in  California  ia  that  of  tl:« 
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Bnena  Vista  ronipfiny  in  tlio  Siinoniii  vnlli^y, 
which  contain^  l"<>  •m  t^"*  and  .itii'.jMKt  vine*. 
The  isame  valloy,  u  liii  h  is  very  ticatitifiil.  sliel- 
tiwl  ajrsinst  the  wirnl-',  uiiil  fi<v  fri>ni  fap, 
iI<o  contains  the  IthiiK-  fiinn,  laid  (iiit  tiy  Mr. 
Jacob  Gundlacli,  in  fomimny  with  Mr.  Eniil 
I>re*el.  lien.  H.  I*.  \Vil-«>n  uf  Sun  (ialiriol  has 
ai-o  '2W  acre*  in  vine**.  The  total  number  of 
Tioes  growing  in  California  at  the  opcninK 
cf  1870  WM  82,548,815.  The  conntica  most 
tttively  engaged  in  p-iipe-trmwinf;  are  Lds 
Aogelea,  4,000,000  vine*  in  1870;  Si.nDinn, 
l,tN^OOO;  SMsrumenUs  1,718,914:  Amador, 

1,  Ma,OM;  El  DoaOo,  1,867,898;  Solnno, 
1,1»)000;  BmiU  CImv,  1,000,000.  In  1868, 

2,  <7C,S80anatttdf«iii»  ndlOl.016  of  brandy 
ven  podtteed.  AaeogrtHaf  to  ikied  antboii* 
tiea,  (M  wine  yield  of  fbe  atato  for  1870  wa« 
froa  4b00O,0O0  to  5,000,000  gallons,  although 
the  federal  oonsns  of  that  year  gives  only 
I.HU.CV,.  The  -'Wine  iKiilers'  (Jiui'tto"  i-ti- 
rnatcf  t!if  imMluco  uf  IftTl  ut  5,0O0,(K)n;  otht-rw 
pliice  it  as  high        7j»"i,(t<»i»  or  S.fMM\OfiO. 
The  «'.*^r>'i;;iti>  vnhic  nt"  th.-  viiitau'"-  of  ( 'alitur- 
riia.  ill  '!  tImi^'  .iioii.iiiiu  n,  tin.'  i        vahir  uf 
CTi»]H>- rimrkftfii  fur  other  piirpus..  s  than  w  iiu- 
making,  may   bo  put  down  at  i;2..'i0fi,0oo. 
Tht  kinds  of  winp*  )ir<Kliireil  in  Califortiiii  nro 
a«  follow.*:   1.  W/iitf  W'inr*.    The  Califurnia 
Hxk  is  uf  a  bright  straw  color,  somewhat 
Tarialili-  in  hoinnu't  und  «inality,  aooording  to 
the  place  of  growth,  varieties  of  grajH-s  used, 
and  the  81(111  of  the  priMlneer;  hut  it  in  gene- 
rally far  stronger,  more  fiery  and  apt  to  intoxi- 
cate the  unwary  than  the  Rhine  wine.  It  is 
•OHMChcr,  but  baa  littl*  of  th«  ezqniBita  bon- 
qaet  of  tb«  BUm  wine^  and  their  collnii- 
iic  aad  MjiftaMting.  fnUtbii    Of  all  the 
wmca  of  CUBfimila,  liia  b  moat  eonsomed 
la  the  Atlantic  states,  and  is  sninetimoM  M>1d  ns 
Rhine  wine.    The  Port,  principally  rai*ed  in 
Los  Angeles,  is  dark  ri  'l,  strotiir  and  Hweet. 
Very  probably  made  so  liy  the  aiMition  of  migar 
and  ftlcolio],  like  its  Kiir<»ii<  aii  namesake.  An- 
gelica Lh  u  sweet  wine,  a  liivorite  ninun?  ladies. 
It  is  not  a  pure  wine,  a.«  alcohol.  ilistill<  'l  frurn 
jmipen,  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  theretore  a  iiiiu  li 
stronger  wine  than  many  Hupiios,-.  Mmlfira, 
sherry,  mn.«rnte1,  and  chiret  are  all  made,  but 
ojdy  in  smaller  quantities,  and  nut  lii^.'!ily  ,  s- 
teemed.    2.  Spartliny  H'ine*.    The  brotheni 
SaQsevain  first  undertook  to  make  a|»arkling 
wines  in  1887,  but  without  succeso.   They  and 
conae  others  who  tnrni'il  their  atteotioill  to  the 
subject  stiffered  great  loss  in  noDMroas  ei- 
penmenta,  which  resulted  at  laat,  however,  in 
omIcIw  a  good  jnarliling  wine  from  the  grapes 
of  CatuSMmia.  Ilw  Bmna  Vista  company  have 
psmed  toil  enterpriaewifli  great  aacrcss  xinee 
1868,  and  IsidorLanda1>eiger  and  company  |)re- 

{lare  monthly  between  800  and  1,000  bottler 
t  is  rather  too  heavy  in  l»ody,  however,  and 
lacks  the  «pri<rhtline88  and  ethereal  <iualitie8  of 
the  bestimpurtisl  Frencdi  and  (Jerman  s|>nrklinir 
wines,  as  also  uf  tlie  f>parklin»r  Catawhus,  ('un- 
cords, and  oUier  varieti«e  mode  in  thv  Atlantic 


states.  The  pri(>es  of  the  California  wines  fliiftu- 
aten  poo<i  denl,  hut  it  ispt  rhap-^  tlie  utily  eutintry 
where  w  Iih'  at  its  phice  of  prixluctiun  is  che!i]>er 
than  milk.  In  A\i|.'u«t,  IMiiit.  a  gallun  uf  or- 
dinary wine  hroiiglit  •"in  rts.  at  .\nuheim  and 
l,<>s  Anjreli-s,  wiille  a  gallon  of  milk  cost  fiM  cI-h, 
— The  wines  of  New  Mexico  resemble  those 
of  California  very  much  in  idiaraetfr,  hut  are 
rarely  in  the  market.  This  may  partly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  isolated  position  and  inac- 
ceerilHlity  the  country,  partly  by  the  indo- 
lenoe  of  Uie  naniifactu'rers.  During  the  la.Ht 
few  years  grape  culture  has  attracted  a.  good 
deal  of  attentfoo  in  Oregon,  and  it  seems  both 
native  and  fiirein  varietiea  thrive  there  eqaallr 
well. — ^It  ie  (Udmilt  to  give  evea  an  aniron- 
mate  atatement  cf  the  anoant  of  the  wme  in* 
tereet  In  the  United  States.  There  are  harffljr 
any  trustworthy  statistics  to  be  gathered,  as 
the  manufacture  is  !<]ireiid  over  so  vast  a 
territory,  of  which  many  purtiun-i  ar.'  yet  hut 
thinly  iidiahited.  The  following  !«tatisticsi  are 
lilu-tly  il.-ri\i  it  fruiii  ]iri'.atf  sourcee^l 
only  he  takrii  as  a]»pn>xiiiia!e  : 


Ohio  a.M'M*"! 

Ni  w  Vork.   Jt,*N»i,UMi 

MlMowrt   1I>W.0U0 

iiHiMis.  ijmjm 

IVoiMrhruita  1,«M,<M 

Iowa   400.000 

Kralnckr   aoft.OllO 

KutMM   ti«i.mn 

Indiana   ),m,i«m) 

North  t'uoltas.....  4'1,1'ou 
.VkblMii   40,000 

WMtViigMi.   attain 

VInrtnia   ai^OlO 

T.x«    aaonn 

N<'W  Midro  .....  fUMII* 
Kvw  Jtnejr   M^OUO 


mgiM 


1A.rina 
l.V«IO 

l.Vmo 

flyoue 


Ort'i.'on  

W  ,i.l,'l.u-',Ti  T.r  , 


B.oae 
^m 


Of  tliis  amount  5,040,ono  gallons  would  come 
fnmi  the  Pacific  aiul  M.(H',(»,(»f>0.  from  the  At- 
lantic cuiHt.  'I'Ijc  varirtii's  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  tlieir  approximate  value  from  the 

producer  to  the  dealer,  may  be  eatimated  aa 

follows : 


r««aa«a  9Xm,m 

CnnrnH    4.<«ia<«W 

NiiTtr.n  *  Viretnli   l.iKHi.imo 

Ki-tawarw   l.i 

niDUin   i.n<iii.i»in 

iMiit'iu   &iiii,mio 

Ivva   BMVmO 

HartMiMat   IMfHO 

^tnppmemm   ISdMe 

OOht  TarlrtW-a   (IIKWIO 


•on  9Amm 

0  ^)  S.rmx.imO 

1  tut  1  IMNI  tmm 

1  •»  i.af«M»") 

u  "5  'S>\\iaa 

0  »i  x3<i.iino 
0 »  sT&oao 

1  m  nuw 
1 0S  ioa,«» 
1 UQ  eio.iwo 


|U.U7,BU0 


Total  14,ullU,0U0 

To  thia  najr  be  added: 

Fnr  imtm  m«*inDMl  9A.MM,0n> 

Knr  im\H-  vtn.»  «nii  fnpv  wood  lV,iiUiV(MIO 

tor  Inailf  dlattUvd  troat  gnpf,  tatkt,  and  leei. . .  l,(luUt<NM 

TMliifsdaalsrvtaywlserttNi 


If  the  fact  is  talcen  into  account  tliat  grape 
cnltore  has  really  ORsumed  importance  only 

within  tin-  la«t  lo  yi  ars,  it  may  .safely  he  pre- 
diet^'d  tiint  it  will  be  trebled  within  the  next 

2.'i  ye.irs,  and  become  a  vast  aoDroe  of  national 

wealth.  . 
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AMEBIGO  VKSPlffl.    Svi'  Vkmikci. 

ASLUNMKIRT,  fi  town  ol"  iIk-  N..tlK>rl;in<ls. 
in  till'  |in)vincc  of  I'troflit,  with  n  imrt  on  tlio 
river  Efin,  ul>oiit  lu  in.  fruiii  it*  nrniitti  in  Ihe 
nnil  12  HI.  E.  N.  K.  of  I  ire. lit; 
poji.  in  1SI17,  l."l,2'>8,  n«urly  lialf  IJoinun  I'ntlio- 
lit's.  It  liiLt  iiiunii)iict(iriv:«  of  ruttoii  iiiul  wuol- 
U'D  ;<turi-s  iin  iuiliw(ri:il  M'liodl.  ii  Latin  ^<-li>M(I, 
and  a  Jnn-fniiit  M.'ininiiry.  t'i>m  iin<l  loliai-i'o 
are  ciiltiviitvil  vitv  t'.vti'nxixcly  in  tlio  \  icinity. 
unti  II  liri'lv  iraili.'  is  carriiil  on. 

AVO,  Mward  K..  D.  [>..  an  Antorii-on  <  krpy- 
nmn.  Iiisli<t[i  of  tlio  .Mi-ili<xli>l  K|>iH'o|ml  clmrfli, 
iKirn  ut  Aia«  ;<villi',  tHiio.  May  -in,  IstMl.  In 
IH'Jil  111-  ijitcriJ  lliotiliio  iinivvT'ily  at  Atlnjis 
ami  in  lrS2H  opt-nttl  a  liigh  >>-liiiol  iic  Liiiunon, 
111.,  wiiir  li  wa!»  tlio  jriTiu  of  .Mi'Ki'ii<lrc«-  col- 
lojTL'.  Alter  reiiminiiijr  liiTi'  until  ls."!<»,  lie  i-n- 
tere"!  tiie  iiini-rant  ministry  a>  u  ini'iiilier  of 
tlie  InJinua  eunf<  renee.  HeiriK  nn*'  <>f  tlu-  del- 
effati-ji  lo  llie  ^jeueral  ronference  of  I*' I",  lio 
WiLH  elcftcfl  corro.-|"in<iin):  M-cretary  of  ilie 
niii-sionnry  foiiety  for  the  sonth  ami  we^-t. 
Knini  1H44  to  iN.'r."  he  was  a  i>rv>i<liii;i  ehler  in 
the  Iniiiana  <  oiif.  r>  nci-,  and  \va>  tlu  ii  elertinl 
liislio|>.  lie  w«>  the  lir-1  .\Iethi>iii>t  lii>ho|i  to 
visit  the  Tui  ilii'  coast.  Ihirinu  llie  «  ivil  war 
he  .HTveil  on  M-'Veral  inijMirtaiit  coiiiiuissioiis. 
Sine.-  IMiil  he  has  rtsi<led  in  liitltiiiiore. 

A.>IF>*,  IT'slwr,  an  American  orator,  states- 
man, and  |ioliciral  writer,  liorn  in  l>edhiiiii, 
Ma'^"..  April  It.  IT."***,  died  there,  July  4,  l^'S. 
Ilis  falliiT,  vvhtt  wa-i  a  [dixsieian,  diiil  ivlien 
the  son  wa-<  Imt  <>  years  r.jil,  hut  his  loss  was 
in  some  dejrri'o  sii|i|ilie<l  hy  the  iiier^'y  and 
pxxl  ■K-n-'e  of  his  widow,  I'i-lier  jrradimled 
at  Harvard  eollep'  at  the  i^iLv  of  Ki.  Ili-i 
youth,  the  di'tiirhed  stjile  of  puMie  niVairs.  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  family  means,  delasi'd 
for  several  years  his  eiilranee  into  ilie  I'roff- 
wiun  of  the  law,  Ihiriiif!  this  interval,  liow- 
ever,  he  was  hnsily  eihie.-itiu;.'  liiui-elf  hy  the 
Mliidy  of  the  Latin  and  En^ili'li  «lassi<  s.  )n 
17K1  lie  was  adiuifti'd  to  the  har,  and  hepiii 
}»rnetiee  in  his  native  town.  Hut  it  was  his 
poliiieal  e-siiys  in  the  Ho«ton  ne\v-(.:i|>ers  un- 
der the  siuiuitures  of  lirutus  and  CaiaiMils  lliiit 
first  nuide  his  uLilitie'  ^'viierally  known.  When 
their  atithorslii|i  wa-  di-eoxered,  he  entered 
into  private  and  polilieal  inciinaey  with  the 
loidiit;;  nun  of  own  slate  ami  elsewliere, 
who  Were  alK-rw;ird  the  proniineiil  feder- 
alists of  the  \Vasliiu;:r<in  sihool,  Jle  was  a 
nietnher  of  the  Ma»-aehilM-tIs  eonxeiitiou  ns- 
jH^iidded  in  for  ratifying'  (he  fedend  I'on- 

^titulion.  ami  made  him^i'lf  eon-'iai'iious  hy  the 
/eal  and  eloi|uen<e  with  wl.irli  he  rerommend- 
od  its  atloption.  When  the  fetleral  ;:o\erntaent 
Willi  into  (iperiitioii,  .Mr.  Ames  was  i]e<-|ed 
the  fir^t  r»'presetilative  of  his  di-triet,  « hieli 
tiien  ineludeil  Ho^ton.  ill  eonirres-.  and  ki'pt  his 
se:it  dnrin;;  the  »'iylit  years  of  Wa-liini;Ion'- 
lalmiriisirjition.  His  readine**  in  dehate  and 
llie  splendor  of  hi«  set  spi  ecdies  plai'e  him  in 
the  \ery  lir.-t  rank  of  ]>arliaiNeiit.iry  orators. 
At  tile  elo^e  of  his  sjn  eeh  adxoeatUlJ  the  »()- 


propriation  roqaircd  for  the  exocntioD  of  Jsj'n 
tieaiy  with  lireat  Hrit&in.  a  niemlK-r  of  tb« 
(i]>posite  party  moved  an  o^jonmnie'Dt,  on  the 
cnuiiKl  (hat  the  lioutf^  wa-t  not  in  a  ^t«t«  of 
mind  to  dwell  ealtnljr  on  the  qaei>tioD  wben 
fresh  from  the  eJ£cit4?nient  of  it*  elo<|ueQre.  At 
the  ch>i«e  of  his  fourth  term  Mr.  Ames  left  con- 
gress and  re turne<l  to  liiti  profession.  inter- 
est  in  puhlic  ati'uir«  at  that  meet  eseited  |M;ri<i>l 
was  miuiitested  hy  freidi  esRays  in  the  newftpa- 
]K-rs;  hut  he  took  DO  immediate  ]>art  in  politic? 
uml  nceepted  no  office,  excejitinfj  thnt  of  esecn- 
live  (ouneillor  under  tlie  adniini.M ration  of 
•  lovemor  ^^u^lne^.    On  the  death  of  WashinjE- 
ton  he  pronouiK'cd  hi.s  eulojry  hefore  the  lejri*- 
liitiirc  of  Ma^ehnsctta.    The  gradual  failure 
of  his  health  compelled  faini  soon  to  witbdrsv 
from  the  active  ]*riU'tioe  of  his  profe;<»ion,  and 
he  jipent  the  last  years  of  hi.s  life  in  philo- 
sitphic  retirement.    He  wa.-<  married  iii  i''Ji 
to  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Worthinfrtoo  of 
Sjirinjrtield,  and  in  the  ocru|>ation!»  of  domt»ti<- 
life,  the  superintcndenro  of  lug   form  and 
oreliords  the  Htiidy  of  literature,  and  the  s.irt- 
» ty  of  a  liriUiaiit  circle  of  friends,  hii»  life  wone 
away  pearefnlly  and  happily.   The  chief  draw- 
hack  tu  hissutisfai-tion  wom  found  in  ilieglooisy 
foivlMMlin^r.-t  ns  to  the  future  of  h'n  conntr} 
and  the  f-iicces-s  of  the  exjieriment  4)f  repullicaL 
piveriimeiit,  which  he  felt  in  common  with 
most  of  his  school  of  politics,     iiis  work* 
were  collected  and  puhlishe*!  in  one  velniDc 
soon  alter  Lis  death,  with  a  memoir  writ- 
ten hy  the  Hev,  Jolm  Thornton  KirklaiwJ. 
.All  odarjied  edition,  in  two  volumcR.  apj-eariJ 
in  ls."»4,  edited  Uy  his  ton,  Mr.  Seth  Atne^  ^4 
t'nmlirid(:e,  Maso.    The  first  volume  of  tLi» 
edition  is  composed  of  his  letterei.  and  tte.v 
adii  to  his  former  reputation  that  of  «ine  of  tin 
li\eliest,  wittiest,  and  niort  ftracefiil  of  letter- 
writers.    His  urations,  essjiys,  and  letter*  irt 
of  the  hi^'hest  excellence  in  their  M-veral  <lt>- 
partments,  ulthoiigb  the  exuberance  of  Li» 
ima^'iitalioti,  displayed  in  the  multitude  ftod 
s|dendor  of  hiH  metaphors  and  illu.>;tratiotxs.  l- 
M>metimes  jHrhaps  a  little  excessive,  notwilii- 
standiii^  their  felicity  and  appositene**.  Bi; 
ap]H'iirance  was  attractive,  his  monnera  jtcntW 
and  prejtossessing,  the  phiy  of  his  wit  ani 
iiiiiipciation  hrilliant  and  incesKant.    Many  of 
his  f-'im  iiiotr  have  panned  into  proverhe. 

AMF.S,  Jtscpli,  an  American  portrait  riaintcr, 
horn  in  Kosebury,  N.  H.,  alwut  1825,  died  Oi-t 
30,  l'<72.  He  )>'racti9ed  hi»  art  many  year*  is 
Itoston.  Amoni!  his  chief  w  orks  are  jiortraits  ef 
,  Tills  1  .K,.  IJachel,  Daniel  Webs-ter,  liufiis  Choat«. 
and  President  Felton  of  Har>-ard  collepe.  Hi* 
"  Peath  of  Wobater,"  a  larjie  ciinijiosition  ««- 
tainin^r  a  number  of  tiirures,  has  been  enpra^e*!. 

AN^y,  Jt^ph,  un  English  antii^uarv,  l>om  in 
Yarmouth,  Jan.  23,  1681),  died  Oct.  7,  IToS. 
lie  WHS  a  ship  chandler  or  on  ironinonircT  in 
\\  appirifT,  London,  and  w  rote  a  work  entitled 
"  Typo^rapbiod  Antii|uitie8,  lieingan  Iliiittirical 
Aieoiint  of  Printing  in  England,  with  sotn* 
Memoirs  of  our  Ancient  Printers."    It  w»*  a 
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valuable  compilation,  and  made  more  so  l»y  the 
Nibetequent  additions  of  Herbert  aril  1  Dr.  Dib- 
din.  He  \v:u<  the  author  of  sotiie  other  anti- 
quarian works,  wiis  u  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 

rietv.  and  seeretury  of  the  uitiqiiarian  fodety 

fntm  1741  till  his  dcntli. 

AHES  I).  I).,  an  Enfjli^h  ImU  jic-iuleiit 

:  villi',  born  in  Norfolk  county  in  1570,  died  in 
ll"tterd:»u  in  N'oveinber,  lt'.33.  He  was  educated 
at  Chrint's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  be- 
eiiae  a  fellow.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  left 
the  university  in  order  to  a\  oid  expulsion  for 
Doncouformity,  and  retired  to  the  Hague,  where 
be  became  minister  of  an  English  church.  Sub- 
K-Ojiuntly  be  filled  for  twelve  years  the  chair 
ol'  divinity  of  the  imiverslty  of  Franeker.  He 
tbeo  removed  to  Kotterdam^  and  intended  to 
emigrate  to  Ncnv  England,  hut  tliis  desijrn  was 
frustrated  by  his  death.  His  widow  and  chil- 
dKB,  however,  did  mQ  for  America.  He  left 
many  controversial  writings  n^rainst  the  Annin- 
iau  and  others,  and  hia  MedvUla  TluologUB 
was  hmnm  in  its  day. 

lIESBrRY,  a  town  of  Essex  county,  Mass., 
aUwt  40  m.  N.  of  Boston,  and  6  m.  N.  W. 
«r  yewbnryport,  extending  from  the  K.  bank 
<if  the  Merrimack  river  to  the  New  Hampshire 
line;  pop.  in  1870,  5,581.  A  branch  of  the 
EeilBm  ndlroad  extends  from  Salisbury  to  this 
fxtint.  Manufacturing  is  extensively  ]iu:-ue(l. 
Ike  town  contains  5  woollen  mills,  with  40 
MS  of  machinery,  using  annually  $1,257,500 
worth  of  stock,  and  employing  270  males  and 
STi  females ;  1  brickyard,  2  manufactories  of 
bats  and  caps,  18  of  carriages,  1  of  carriage 
wlieels,  3  of  harnesses,  3  saw  mills,  and  21 
hbcksmith  shopit.  There  are  several  churches, 
?ood  schools  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  It  is 
the  home  of  the  poet  John  G.  Whittier,  who  is  \ 
frequently  called  the  bard  of  Amesbury.  Josiali 
Butlett,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  dec-  ; 
Uration  ^  independMUM,  was  bom  here  in 
I12a.  I 

IMCTHVST  ((Jr.  a(ikdi<sro^,  preventing  intoxi- 
ition,  8o  named  because  it  was  supposed  by 
'    ;m -i-  nt  Persians  that  cup-i  iiiaih-  <»f  it  would 
javful  tilt.  li(|iior  they  contuined  iVoin  iutoxi- 
catiDgXa  stone  consisting  of  crystallized  quartz 
of  a  purple  or  bluish  violet  l  olor,  probably  do- 
rived  from  a  very  small  amount  of  oxide  of 
MBgaaeae  or,  accordin.:  t  •  lltint/,  from  a| 
coin{»oond  of  iron  and  soda.    The  color  is  not 
always  uniformly  ditl'used  through  it,  and  is 
brilliant  by  candlelight.    The  name  was  | 
u»«l  by  the  ancients  for  several  other  minL-rals, 
which  had  a  color  similar  to  the  amethyst.    In  , 
mineralogy,  amethyst  is  that  variety  of  quartz  j 
tliat  exhibitf*  a  wrinkled  fracture,  instt-ad  of 
tile  Qsoal  couchoidul  one. — For  oriental  ame- 
tbial,  see  SAFraiBB. 

ilGl,  a  river  in  Siberia,  which  rises  in  the 
TaUoonoy  mountain  range,  flows  in  a  N.  X.  E. 
^TMliott  inariy 460 DL,  and  fidls  into  the  Aldan, 
theprincipid  eastern  affluent  of  the  Lena.  At  its 
^uaage  through  the  village  of  Amginsk,  where 
V  ii  bowded  on  each  tide  by  steep  rocks  up- 


ward of  30  feet  in  height,  it  attains  a  breadth  of 

3,000  fcL-t. 

AMHARIC  LA.\GrAGE,  the  hin<ruago  of  Am- 
hara,  tlie  lai'gest  division  of  Abyssinia,  includ- 
ing all  that  portion  which  lies  between  tiie  liliie 
Nile  and  the  Tacnzze  rivers,  and  having  Lake 
Tzaua  in  the  centre.  It  is  spoken  with  some 
variations  of  dialect  throughoat  Abyssinia,  and 
a  knowledge  of  it  is  therefore  essential  to  an 
Abyssinian  traveller.  It  is  of  ancient  Semitic 
origin,  and  related  to  the  old  Ethiopian  or(ieez, 
which  it  superseded  in  the  early  part  ot'  the 
14th  century  a.s  the  language  of  the  court^  and 
gradually  also  as  tlie  popular  idiom.  It  re^em- 
l>les,  however,  the  (ieez  much  less  than  does 
the  Ti^r6,  the  dialect  of  the  northern  province  of 
Abyssmia,  being  to  a  great  degree  corrupted 
by  non-Semitic  African  admixtures,  and  stinted 
in  its  grammatical  forms.  Its  alphabet  is  the 
Geez,  dightly  modified.  (See  Etuiopiak  Lah- 
(frAGE.)  Very  little  is  known  of  the  Ainharic 
language,  though  the  British  and  Foreign  iiible 
sodety  have  pablished  fint  the  New  Testament 
(18-2'.>)  and  later  the  whole  HibK'  in  that  tongue. 

jUUlEBJST,  a  W.  central  county  of  Virginia, 
boanded  8.  E.  and  8.  W.  by  the  James  river, 
and  N.  W.  by  the  IJlue  Ilidge ;  area.  418  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  14,U00,  of  whom  0,704  were 
colorod.  It  abounds  in  fine  scenery,  of  which 
the  passage  of  the  James  river  through  the  Blue 
liidge  is  qMcially  noted.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and 
hirgely  covered  with  forests  and  plantations. 
The  productions  in  1870  were  75,065  bushels 
of  wheat,  160,655  of  corn,  117,608  of  oata, 
1,285,471  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  109,773  of  but- 
ter. The  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad 
pa<)ses  through  the  county.  Capital,  Amherst 
Court  House. 

AMHERST,  a  town  of  Hampshire  county,  Mass., 
82  m.  W.  of  Ihiston,  on  a  oranch  of  tlie  Con- 
necticut river;  pop. in  1870,  4,035.  The  situa- 
tion of%the  town  atfords  extensive  views  of  the 
Connecticut  valley  and  adjacent  mountain 
ranges.  It  contains  5  Congregational  churches, 
1  Baptist,  and  1  Episcopal.  The  preparatory 
high  sch(K>l  is  consi<lered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
state.  There  are  4  paper  mills,  an  establish- 
ment for  the  preparation  of  palm  leaf  for  hatiB| 
bonnets,  iV-c,  and  one  for  their  manufacture. 
A  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  senu-nionthly 
periodical  are  published  in  the  town,  lite 
Massacliiisctts  agricultural  colle^'e,  with  its  ex- 
tensive dormitories  and  greeniiouses,  is  about 
a  mile  N.  of  the  town,  and  possesses  with  other 
objects  r»f  interest  the  Durfee  plant  house,  which 
is  well  stocked  with  rare  and  beautiful  plants. 
Since  its  opening  in  1866  this  institution  has 
become  the  largest  and  most  successful  agricul- 
tural school  in  the  country.  Amlterst  college, 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  New  Eng- 
land, was  founded  in  this  town  in  1S"21.  under 
the  auspices  of  tlie  Ortliodox  Congrugatioual- 
IslB.  Its  projectors  had  in  view  the  ^tnitons 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and 
the  charity  fund  devoted  exclusively  to  this 
object  now  amounts  to  about  $70,000.  There 
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i»  a  Iftrpo  niiinhor  of  nrliolnrslii)K  nvnilablc  to 
iii  i'dy  S(tu(lcnt«.  tn<l  i«<>  <-iirn>  «t  younp  man 
nllriwcnl  to  Irfivf  for  wiiiit  of  monoy.  TliU  fiin<> 
now  amount.'*  tosJl'io.iMM).  Tin-  l!>  v.  Z«.'|>lianinli 
Swift  Motire  wiis  thv  tir»t  itri'sitU-nt  of  tlu>  <-i)l- 
Ic^rc  Ho  <lio<l  in  Ihj:!.  nnil  wii*  fiictecfi>."<l  liy 
the  IIi  v.  Ili-iimii  lliitn|iliriy,  wlm  nlaiiu'd  tlio 
olfioo  till  \Hi'\  iiikI  p.rforiiied  iiiimirtunt  s.>r- 
vircs  U*  (In-  in!<litiilii>Ti.  Iiiivinu  s.-ifi'ly  onrrii'd  it 
tliroiiiili  tin'  iiio-'t  )«T[ilo.\iin.'  i-iiib:irrnsfnu-nts. 
Tlie  Hi'v.  Kdward  IIit<  li<'<M-j<  follow v<i  biiii. 
and  rc'sipni-^l  in  |K.'>4.  whi'ti  tin-  preK-nt  in- 
ciitnln'tit,  tlio  Ui  v.  Wiilitiiii  A.  Stoarii^  l>.  !>.. 
l.L.  [>.,  wn!»  inaiipirati'd,  Tlu'  manajfrs  of  tin* 
inMtilittioh  liml  t«>  !itrii^Trl<-'«(-'"in'it  iiinny  discoiir- 
ajrements  nt  thf  oiiisfi.  and  not  a  dollar  was 
(ippropriati'd  in  it,*  aid  froitj  the  ,«tntf  trt'ruiury 
diirinp  till'  first  25  yours  of  its  i-xistonro.  Tho 
st«t<'  ap]»rii]>riatii.n''  tn  tlio  j'rcH'tit  timo  nnunint 
to  ljl52,5(io,  a  iM»rtiim  of  wliirli  wa.-*  for  the  en- 
driwiiiviit  of  the  "  Muhsat'btiiietts  I'rofessorshi]> 
of  Natiiml  History."  Tin-  roll«-(f*'  has  reeoived 
many  tiuiniticent  donrition*  from  individuals. 
Dr.  Williain  .1.  Walker,  »  resident  of  t'harles- 
town,  Mfiss,.  hikI  a  jiraduiite  of  Harvard  rol- 
letre,  besides  fi\in'^'  to  the  institiitioti  diirini;  the 
latter  years  of  his  lite  ii|iwnril  of  *1H),Oim)  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  buililinp  for  wieiilifir 
purposes,  and  foiitxlinir  a  ]>rofessorshij)  of  nciih- 
einiities  anil  astrfnioniy.  li  ft  a  leiracy  for  similar 
purpose*  of  nearly  lJ;l.'i<t.'i(M».  The  next  Inr^rest 
piver  is  Snnniel  A.  Hitclic)«'k  of  Hrinitield. 
who  bus  oonfrihutefl  lo  ll>e  eoliejje  ^17.'>,<")(l, 
The  donations  of  the  Hon.  Saimiel  Willi.-iton.  an 
einitient  liiannfiietiirer  in  Kiisthaiiipton.,  Mu<^., 
who  has  lonj?  been  one  of  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  tlie  institution,  iini>>iint  l4»aboiil  ^KtO,- 
OtK),  The  funds  for  the  eolli-L'e  ehnrefi  recently 
erei'ted  \\<T0  pi\  en  liy  W.  F,  .*«iearn%  ."on  of 
tlie  [ircsident  of  tin-  ('olU-u'e.  Ainhersf  eollepo 
has  12  public  t>iiildiiij.'s  tiesides  the  presiileiit's 
house,  ineludinp  iin  editi<'0  for  Hcientitic  and 
otIiiT  i>iir[)oses  recently  luiilt  lit  the  cost  of  more 
than  jl'J'i.iMMi,  and  a  clmrch  for  such  ai*  do 
not  prefer  to  wopsliip  with  other  denomina- 
tions. In  the  tower  is  a  chime  of  bells,  pro- 
Hcnted  by  the  lato  Ceorpc  II'iwc  of  ItoNti.n, 
and  benciith  it  a  small  rootii  for  tublcts  in  coin- 
meruor.itioti  of  the  yoiinp  men  who  tell  in  the 
war.  A  pallery  of  art  has  been  started.  In 
1H4V  ft  handsome  editi<v  «  lis  ereeteil  to  he  em- 
pliived  as  II  I'libinet  of  mitiiral  hintory  and  an 
astrononiii-al  oliMTvatorv,  I'hietis'  bv  the  ef- 
forts of  Ih.'  Hon.  .T.  M.  \Vood-  of  KnticM.  Tfu- 
librnrv.  a  tmv  hiiildin^r,   Wiis  constructed  in 

lM.'i:i,  Iff  I'dhiim  LTimite.   Tl  ollepe  pos(i(..s|iiw 

a  vabiaMi-  ]>hi1ii-io|>!ii(  id  ami  a.'^tronomical  itppa- 
ritliis,  nn  extensive  peolopica!  aiul  concliolti>:iciil 
niusvum.  i'iillfction«  of  mcieorites  uml  (.vnlofri- 
cal  specim>-ns,  a  Nineveh  uallery  containing 
nb<uil  inn  'pt'ciineits  (roiii  flu-  ruins  of  ancient 
Niiieveh  und  Habyl.in,  a  inuAeum  of  Imlian 
rilic>i,  and  the  Hii<-hciick  icluinlopical  <-iille4'- 
tinn.  Ill  this  iini.|Ue  ciibiiict,  njimcd  niter  the 
late  President  Hitc  hcrick,  iire  tobeloiind  about 
1,4M0   4pe<-iineiis,  c.int:jiiiiii'4  at  kajt  2i.'.t".iO 


tmoks  of  atiimals  in  stone.,  topetfaer  with  plw- 
ter  and  rlav  ca8t«  of  tracks  of  living  and  fo*w! 
nnimnlii.  'i'here  is  in  the  cnrricnlnin  a  repolv 
<lepartnient  of  phrmcal  trninini;,  under  the  cmtt 
ftf  n  physician.  There  are  13  profefsors  uhI 
8  lecturers  and  jn»trnctorj«.  The  librario*iif 
the  colle^ri:  and  variouH  literarr  aooietie*  coo- 
tuin  ftlH)ut  86,00(J  volume*.  1"he  number 
under  praduatea  is  244.  In  1869  the  wbde 
number  of  |.'radnates  was  1,829.  of  whom  1,44S 
survived.  Of  the  whole  nnniber,  751  becaiiH' 
rlerpymcn.  76  misf<ionaries,  I2J*  jihysiciaD*, 
hiwvers,  and  208  teacher*. 

AMIIKRKT.  a  town  of  Britinh  Bnmiah.  io  Ut 
ItV  r.'  N..  Ion.  07°  25'  E..  on  a  trianffnlar 
peninsula  N.  E.  of  the  gnlf  of  Martaban,  30  in. 
S.  of  Mauliiiain  ;  pop.  increa-sed  from  5.tKKi  in 
to  211.000  in  1858.  but  since  larplr  r»- 
duco<l.  It  was  founded  by  the  Enpli^b  in  ISS*, 
and  rapidly  increuaed  in  population  and  pros- 
perity, but  has  been  snperseded  by  MaalmaiiL 
of  which  if  now  conKtitut**  an  outer  port  ud 
H  station  for  pilot*.  The  harbor  is  spacioQt>tti>l 
Koeure,  bnt  the  bar  acrow*  ita  entrance  is  din- 
perous.  The  military  cantonments  are  an  u 
elevation  1 )  m,  ontside  of  the  town.  It  'a  i 
resort  of  invalids  from  Maulmain,  owing  toiti 
Kalubrious  climate. 

ASQKBST.  I.  itttrj,  baron,  an  English  cen- 
end,  born  in  Kent,  Jan.  2l».  1717,  died  Aas.  i. 
17117.  He  entere<l  the  aniiy  at  the  ajre  of  14. 
was  pres«'nt  at  Dcttinpen  and  Fontcnoy  on  thr 
st.<itf  of  tieii.  Liponier.  and  in  1758  was  »«  to 
Atnericn  with  the  rank  of  m^ior  peneraL  In 
cor^iunction  with  Wolfe  and  Prideaux,  he  ntit 
the  entire  oonijni'st  of  the  French  strongho(d< 
iu  Canadji,  for  which  he  re<'eived  the  thanbof 
the  house  of  comnions  and  the  order  of  th« 
Moth.  Hi'  wan  soon  afterward  appointed  ccen- 
miuider-in-chief  of  the  British  forcee  in  Amer- 
ica. In  1TB8  ho  waa  appointed  povemor  of 
Virginia,  and  in  1770  povenior  of  the  island 
(  Juerns^y.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  tb« 
army  I772-'8'2,  and  again  1798-'6,  when  b< 
wiLs'.superseded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  Ti« 
K>on  afterward  made  a  field  marahal.  In  177^ 
he  wiv*  elevated  to  the  peerage,  with  the  titlt 
of  Baron  Amherst  of  Ilolmesdalc ;  and  in  I'f' 
he  received  a  patent  a-s  Baron  Amherst  ol 
Montreal.  U.  Wllllaa  Pitt,  earl  and  VLkocDt 
Holmes<lale,  a  British  statesman,  nephew  of  tbt 
preeedinp.  bom  Jan.  14,  1773,  die<l  March  \X 
IK-^u.  lie  was  British  ambassador  in  Cbiiu. 
iitxl  succeeded  llasiingn  a«  governor  general  oi 
India  <l»^2.{-'7).  Under  his  administratioc 
lite  Burm.'ui  war  re«nlted  in  an  iui]x>rtant  ar- 
cession  of  British  territory.  an<l  lib*  eerricr* 
weri'  rewnrded  with  an  earldom  in  1826. 

ANIi5iTlll78.    See  AsBEan  a. 

AMIfF.,  or  Aairt  (Lat.  amietvt,  girt  arooDJi. 
a  vestment  worn  by  prit^tsin  |he  Koman  Cath- 
olic church  during  the  celebration  of  maas.  U 
consists  of  a  winare  linen  cloth  tied  over  tfar 
neck  and  hhnnlocrs.  and  was  originally  nsed  » 
a  ]>rotection  for  the  throat.  After  the  general 
adoption  of  the  crava*  had  rendered  tb«  amic* 


Ainci 


AMTE 


unnecessarr  as  a  neckcloth,  it  was  retained  for 
the  ^ii^ificancK;  which  it  had  acquired  as  an 
wnblrrn  (if  the  cloth  wliorewith  the  Saviour 
▼as  bliudfoided  by  the  Jews  the  night  before 
his  cnioiflziofL 

IIICI,  GIvTuni  B«tt!sta,  nn  Itjilian  optician  and 
tttroaomer,  born  in  Modena,  March  25,  1784, 
^iiiFloreiioe,  April  10, 1868.  Hebeoaroeon- 
inent  :it  .in  e.nrly  ajrc  for  his  mathematical  and 
graerai  8<^-ieatilic  attainments,  and  directed  for 

rard  of  80  jean  fhe  Florence  observatory, 
also  k'l'tured  on  ii-sf ronniny,  nwl  was  ii 
member  of  almost  all  the  learned  academies  of 
Enrope.  Soienoe  Is  especially  indebted  to  him 
for  his  improvement  of  tlie  tolescopc.  f  if  (Several 
microsoopea,  and  of  the  camera  lucida,  invented 
hr  Hooke  and  WoUaaton.  In  1887  he  made  dl- 
o'ltric  microscojK's,  which  are  soM  with  his 
Uffle  attached,  and,  notwithatanding  the  im- 
piofed  mioroeoopes  of  ObefhineeTf  are  atill  in 
Btat  favor.  lie  was  assisted  in  his  labors  by 
■il  ton  ViMCEKzo,  who  is  professor  of  mathe- 
Biltiei  at  the  nnirersity  of  risa. 

UIDIS,  Philip,  an  English  discoverer,  bom 
in  Hall  in  1560,  of  a  Breton  family,  members 
of  which  had  been  for  nearly  a  generation  do- 
mesticated in  England,  died  ahoat  1818.  He 
commanded  one  of  the  two  ships  composing 
tbefint  expedition  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
under  Arthur  Barlow  to  North  America. 
Tbej  touched  at  the  Canaries,  the  West  Indies, 
And  Florida,  and  then  made  their  way  north- 
ward along  the  coast.  On  July  18,  1584,  they 
watered  Ocracoke  inlet,  and  l:inde<l  on  Woco- 
ken  iidand.  Barren  and  desolate  as  this  part 
of  North  (Carolina  now  il,  tHe  mariner  thought 
it  bcautifijl,  and  jrave  gorgeoas  description^  f»f 
it.  The  people  of  the  country  were  kin<l  and 
gentle, ana theaoenery  wash) voiy  and  luxuriant. 
Ottthe  return  of  Amidas  and  Barlow  to  Eng- 
land they  rejxirted  their  discoveries  to  Raleigh, 
who  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  on  the 
North  American  continent,  and  from  him  the 
matter  was  imparted  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
called  the  new  land  "  Vii^ia."  Amidaa  was 
long  after  in  the  Entrli-li  maritime  service,  and 
want  in  charge  of  an  expedition  to  Newfound* 
Wod  a  few  years  later.  He  died  in  England  a 
few  months  before  Raleigh's  execution. 

AUEHS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
pirtOMnt  of  Somme,  70  m.  K.  of  Paria,  tm  the 
fHimme,  which  is  navifraMe  for  sraall  craft ; 
pop.  in  1866,  61,u63.  The  old  ramparta  have 
oeMi  eonwerted  into  fine  bonlewards  and  prom- 
•Otdes.  The  citadel  is  the  only  reninant  of 
the  former  fortifications.  Of  t  he  ancient  caatle 
■otfaing  remains  but  tfie  crypt,  which  is  asso- 
dated  with  tlio  tradition  of  St.  Firmin's  mar- 
tjfnloni.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
flxat  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe,  is  remarkable 
for  the  pplendor  of  its  interior.  Amiens  lias  an 
ttademy,  a  lyceum,  and  a  public  library.  In 
«•  plaoe  8t  Michel  is  a  statne  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  who  was  bom  here.  Amiens  has 
baan  the  centre  of  the  French  cotton  industry 
the  last  century.   The  cotton  velvet  fac- 


tories employ  400  looms,  and  the  other  manu- 
factories over  8,000.  The  annual  consumption 
of  wool  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  lbs.— Amiens 
was  the  Samarobriva  of  the  Romans,  the  pres- 
ent name  being  traced  to  the  Ambiani,  the 
early  (Jallic  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  the  centre  of  a  district  then  called  the 
Amifoois,  and  ruled  hj  bishops  of  the  town. 
At  the  end  of  the  12th  century  it  was  united  to 
the  French  crown.  Subsequently  it  was  ruled 
by  die  dnkes  of  Bni^ndy,  bnt  it  reverted  to 
the  crown  under  Louis  XI.  The  Spaniards, 
who  captured  Amiens  in  1597,  w^ere  speedily 
dislodged  by  Henry  IV.  with  the  idd  of  Eng- 
lish troops.  The  treaty  of  Amiens,  estaMishing 
peace  between  Enghmd,  France,  bpiun,  and  the 
Batavian  repnblie,  wss  rfgned  in  1808.  Dnring 
the  Franco-German  war  the  town  was  occupied 
for  some  time  by  the  (iermansi  allter  a  decisive 
victory  won  over  Ae  French  in  the  vicinity, 
Nov.  27,  IHTn. 

AMIOT,  or  iayst,  JsMpk,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  missionary  to  China,  bom  in  Toulon  in 
1718,  dietl  in  Peking  in  1794,  Ho  was  early 
distinguished  for  great  scientLSc  attainments 
and  indefatigable  industry.  In  1750  he  was 
sent  to  China,  and  after  some  stay  at  Macao 
was  called  by  the  emperor  Kien-lung  to  Peking, 
which  he  reached  Aug.  22,  1751,  and  never 
afterward  left.  Devoting  himself  tO  the  study 
of  the  anti«]uities,  history,  languages,  nn<l  arts 
of  the  Chinese  and  Mantchus,  ho  annually 
sent  to  Franco  mi moirs,  treatisea,  and  transla- 
tions which  greatly  extended  European  knowl- 
edge on  these  suhjects.  Among  Ids  works 
published  separately  wc  i-e  :  £loff$  de  la  rilled§ 
Moiihtrn,  a  translation  <>f  a  jvoem  by  the  em- 
peror Kien-lung,  with  numerous  notes  (1770); 
Art  niilifaire  det  (7/iifi««i  (ta«ndation,  1772); 
an<l  I >irt ionnnire  tnfur -manfrhoii  -fntnr.iii 
(3  vols.  4to,  178y),  which  wjis  e<lited  by  Lau- 
glds,  and  tiie  types  for  which  were  cut  and  cast 
at  the  expense  of  the  minister  Hertin.  But  the 
greater  part  of  his  writings  were  included  in 
the  Mim&irs§  eonemumt  fhittoire,  le$  msieneei 
et  Ifn  arts  ties  CJiinoU  (15  vols.  4t<>\  The  list 
of  his  contributions  to  the  first  10  volumes  of 
this  work  ooen^ee  14  columns  of  the  table  of 
contents.  His  treatise  on  Chinese  music  fills 
most  of  vol.  iv.,  and  his  life  of  Confucius  nearly 
all  of  vol.  xii.  In  vol.  xiii.  there  is  a  brief 
Mantehoo  grammar  by  liim. 

ilDEl^  a  river  rising  in  S.  W.  Mississippi, 
panes  into  LoniiAana,  and  reaches  Asoension 
j>arish  by  a  southerly  course  ;  it  then  turns  and 
dows  S.  E.  and  £.  to  Lake  Maorepas.  It  is 
navigable  by  small  steamboats  fot  a  distance 
of  r»0  miles. 

AMITE,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Mi-ssisdppi,  border- 
ing on  Louisiana,  named  from  the  Amite  river, 
which  Hows  through  its  centre,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  W.  corner  by  the  river  Ilomochito;  pop. 
in  1870,  10,973,  of  whom  6,777  were  colored. 
The  area  was  700  h<j.  m.,  but  a  portion  of  its 
territory  was  taken  in  1870  to  form  the  new 
county  of  Lincoln.    The  county  is  nuunly  oo> 
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enpifld  by  cotton  fidds  and  forests ;  its  surface 

is  somewhat  uneven.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
productions  in  1870  were  254,76-1  bu.sliels  of 
corn,  58,Tii2  «<i  sweet  jwtutoes,  11,233  lbs.  of 
rioe,  and  17,456  balM  of  oottom.  Capitol, 
Liberty. 

AMLWCH,  a  seaport  town  on  the  N.  shore  of 

tlie  inland  of  .\iij.'K-sfa,  WaK  s,  tlie  teniiinii.s  of 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway ;  pop.  in 
1861,  5,949.  The  celebrated  Parys  copper 
mines,  in  its  vicinity,  which  gave  tlie  town  im- 
portance, have  of  late  yuan  greatly  decreased 
in  productiveness. 

A.1I.1IA\.  I.  JobaoD  Ronrad,  n  Swiss  physician, 
horn  at  iSchatl'hautieu  in  1CG9,  died  at  War- 
mnnd,  near  Leyden,  about  17S5.  He  studied 
nt  Hascl,  Imt  «  MuMisInd  liinisdf  in  Holland. 
In  1GU2  be  pubU.'>hed  an  e>say  entitled  Hurdu* 
Logven*  ("The  Deaf  Speaking '^),  in  wbich  be 
gave  an  account  of  the  result>  <>:'  hi-  siu  iosful 
efforts  in  teaching  a  girl  deal'  and  dumb  from 
birtli  to  artionlate.  In  1700  be  pnbHshed 
anotlier  essay  entitled  I)tM(  rtat i<>  ili  L'"/ii<  fa. 
Tbese  two  works  were  of  great  value  to  llei- 
nioke,  Braidwood,  and  De  Tllpee,  wboatalater 
period  organized  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
deaf  mntee.  He  was  also  noted  as  an  editor 
and  translator  of  the  cla^oics.  II*  Jest,  or 
Jedecas,  a  Swiss  punter  and  engraver,  born  in 
ZQrich  in  1539,  died  in  In  1560  he  es- 

tablished himself  at  Nuremberg,  where  be  ac- 
qaire<l  fame,  especially  by  his  woodcut  illustra- 
tions of  Jit  ill  tic  F'ir/m,  Luther's  Bible,  Schop- 
)icn"s  Piiiumiui,  and  many  other  works,  being 
the  best  and  moat  prolific  Ulnatrator  of  his  time, 
llis  paintiuL's  ore  rare  and  much  soufrlit  for. 

AMMmiS  miU'LLLI.MS,  a  Taiuian  soldier 
and  historian,  born  in  Antioch,  of  a  Greek 
family,  died  about  A.  I).  'M'k  In  his  y<»iitli  lie 
embraced  the  military  professiou,  and  scrvtjd 
under  Urriclnusi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  trcnerals  of  Constantius.  In  :?(>.'{  he  ac- 
companied the  emperor  Julian  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians.  He  ultimately  set- 
tled at  Home,  and  devote<l  his  latter  days  to 
the  composition  of  his  history  of  the  emperors 
from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  A.  1>.  t)(>,  to  the 
death  of  Vali  u- in  o78.  It  c()ni]irised  iJl  books, 
the  tirst  lH  of  which  are  lost.  The  style  is  vicious 
and  inflated,  but  tbe  work  is  liighly  valuable 
as  an  authority. 

AMMKmiAit   See  Obkb-Ammkboaf. 

AMMMff  a  deity  extensively  worshipped  in 
ancient  tinu's  in  many  (■(»iintrii  >  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  The  Egyptians  called  him  Amen  or 
Amen-Ra  (Animon  the  Son),  the  Hebrews 
Amon,  the  Greeks  Zeus  A  Minion,  and  the  Ko- 
mans  Jupiter  Ammon.  llis  most  celebrated 
temples  were  at  Thebes  in  Up|)er  Egypt,  in  the 
Libyan  oasis  of  Ammonium  (now  Siwah),  and 
at  Dodona  in  Greece.  Ho  was  generally  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  human 
hv'nm  with  the  head  of  a  ram.  This  repre- 
sentation meant  probably  that  Ammon  stoo<1 
in  the  same  relation  to  men  as  the  ram  does  to 
the  flock ;  that  he  was  tbe  gnidO)  governor,  and 


protector  of  tfa«  people.  Thederivationacfthe 

name  Amen  arc  numerous,  but  none  baa  as  jM 

obtained  general  uceeptnnce. 
AMMON,  Chrlsteph  Frietfrirli  tob,  a  German 

Protestant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  bom 
in  Baireuth,  Jan.  16,  1766,  died  in  Dresden, 
May  21,  1850.  He  studied  theology  in  Erlan- 
pen,  in  1789  became  professor  of  ]>liih>s^>ji!  y. 
and  in  1792  professor  of  theology  and  preaciier 
at  that  university.  From  1794  to  1804  he  was 
jirofes.sor  of  the  same  branches  in  CJottingen, 
then  until  1813  again  in  Erlangen,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death  Proteetant  court 
preacher,  vice  president  of  the  con>i>tory,  and 
allerward  member  of  the  ministry  of  worship 
in  Dresden.  I9  1825  he  accepted  the  <rid  titfe 
of  nobility,  which  his  family  had  lo>t  in  ir<4'\ 
together  with  their  feudal  estates,  on  account 
of  their  fidelity  to  Protestantism,  and  which  tbe 
kinjx  of  Piavaria  Inid  in  1824  rer-tored  to  them. 
Ammon  was,  together  with  Bretachneider,  Pau* 
Ins,  Kohr,  and  other  German  theologians  of  nii> 
nor  mark,  the  father  of  wliat  i--  known  as  Ger- 
man theological  rationalism,  in  his  principal 
work,  **  Development  of  Ohiistianity  into  the 
Universal  Iteligion"  {Forthiltlinuj  d(»  Chr'atm- 
thumn  zur  Wtltrt'lighn,  4c  vols.,  Leipsie,  1833- 
MO),  he  holds  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
perfectible  not  only  in  its  external  form  as  s 
church,  but  also  in  its  substance'  and  nature, 
end  must  be  further  developeii  if  it  is  to  em- 
brace the  whole  of  huniunity.  IK-  i  t  ptrds 
Jesus  as  n  mere  man,  wlio  attniiuMl  ihe  higher 
scope  and  elevation,  and  so  became  intimately 
nnited  with  God.  Tliougb  he  was  among  the 
tirst  to  introduce  the  Kantian  philosophy  into 
theology,  and  U>  lay  a  great  stress  on  the  use 
of  reason  in  matters  of  revealed  religion,  he 
was  no  systematic  and  comprehensive  thinker. 
2>i'ice  distinctions  being  at  that  time  drawu 
among  the  ratimudlsts  between  rational  super- 
naturalism  and  sujiematiiral  ratinii.i! :>rii.  he 
cidled  himself  a  follower  of  the  latter  sehooi, 
according  to  which  belief  or  faith  begins  where 
science  ends,  and  revelation  may  make  up  fur 
the  detieiencies  of  retison.  This  jHJsition  being 
too  much  exposed  to  objections  from  tbe  side 
Itoth  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  he  was  H>me- 
times,  as  for  instance  byfclchleierumcher  in  the 
dispute  on  'Ularms^s  Theses,'^  charged  with 
duplicity  ;  and  his  last  great  work,  *'  The  Life 
of  Jesus"  (2  vols.,  Leiusio,  1842-'4),  was  even 
ridiculed  on  account  ol^  its  undecided  position 
in  regard  Id  the  later  (  ritical  theories  of  Str;U!». 
Bruno  Bauer,  Eeuerbach,  and  the  Tubingen 
school.  Among  bis  other  writings  we  may  men- 
tion particularly  Ilnntlluch  tier chr'mtlichcn  Sit- 
tenUhre  (3  vols.,  Leipsie,  1823  :  2d  ed.,  1838); 
Anleitung  tvr  KemtelberedtidmkMt  (8d  ed.,  Er> 
langen,  182(5),  more  naturalistic  in  the  1st  and 
3d,  more  snperoaturalistic  in  the  2d  edition ; 
Entwurfein«rreinhBli»ehen  Thetlfujif  (-'d  ed., 
8  vols.,  GOttingen,  1801 -'2);  Summu  TlnohxjUf 
Christiana  (4th  ed.,  Leipsie,  1880):  and  bis 
last  work,  i>is  iMtAra  wut  faheh»  Orti^d^m 
(Leipalc,  1849).  lie  bad  the  miafbrtune  to  see 
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the  theologicAl  sysiem  which  he  represented 

entirely  dejierti'd  l>y  the  crrent  mass  of  his  con- 
Umporaries,  eitlior  lor  iutitlclity  or  tor  thorough- 
going orthodoxy  and  pifttism.  Wis  biography 
i  enritleJ  C'h.  F.  Ammon  nach  LebeOfAmich- 
Ua  und  Wirieu  (Leipsic,  I80O). 

inoxil,  volatUe  alkalu  The  origin  of  the 

wonl  is  uncertain  ;  somo  authors  suppose  it  to 
Ivj  from  the  god  Adiiuou,  near  whose  temple  in 
Upper  Egypt  it  was  prodncod;  others  from 
Amtnoniii,  a  Cyrenaic  territory;  wliile  others 
again  derive  the  word  from  ufi/M^^  sand,  becuuso 
the  sal  ammoniac  (rd  auuuvtax^)  was  found  in 
the  si;inf]-  of  Africa.  Pliny  was  pr(»l)al>ly  ac- 
qnaintcd  with  it;  it  was  afterward  di.«*covcred 
in  1677  by  Ennekel,  still  later  in  1750  by  Dr. 
Klark.  and  finally  more  fully  do-i  rihed  by  Dr. 
Priestley  in  1774.  It  ia  composed  of  one  volume 
of  nitrofen  and  three  Tolnmes  of  hydrogen, 
"  ^:\c]i  nn  combination  rdndonse  to  two  \  (iliniic)?. 
In  il»  pure  state,  and  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture and  pressare,  it  is  a  oolorleaa,  pnngent  go^ 
whitlly  irre;<j»irablo,  not  a  snpjiorter  of  combus- 
tioa,  excepting  of  bodies  which  readily  combine 
irlth  hydrogen,  strongly  alkaline,  having  a  spe- 
(ific  gravity  of  0'5'J,  and  readily  converted  into 
aliqaid  bj  cold  or  pressare.  The  elastic  force 
of  the  Tapor  of  liquid  ammonia  at  dUTerent 
temperatures,  accorditig  to  Bunsen,  is  as  fol- 
Iow»:  at  — ^S-'T'  C.  =  1  atmosphere ;  at  — 5"  C. 
=4  atmospheres;  at  0"  C.  =4-8;  at  -f-.j"  C. 
=0-6;  at  +1<»°C.  =  rt-5;  at  +15^  C.  =  7-0; 
«t  +20"  C.  =  8-8.  Bimsen  prepared  the  liqui- 
fied ammonia  l>y  cau.siug  the  perfectly  dry  gas 
to  pus  through  a  column  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
ano  thence  into  a  tube  cooled  to  — 10°  C.  The 
liquid  ammonia  is  colorless,  very  mobile,  having 
a  apeeific  gravity  of  0*68.  It  freezes  under  a 
prenare  of  20  atmospheres  at  —To'  C,  and  at 
—87"  C.  in  vacuo.  This  solid,  frozen  ammonia 
is  a  wliite.  transi)ari nr.  ;itid  crystalline  body, 
[>»*»es-.i  (l  of  a  taint  tulor.  l/n|ui(l  anmionia  is  a 
p'>wurl'ul  solvent  for  a  nuniher  of  metals,  as  has 
been  recently  f  1871 )  shown  by  Professor  Charles 
A.  Seely  of  Xi-u-  Yoi  k.  Two  im])ortant  ap- 
plications of  liquid  ammonia  have  been  made  in 
modem  times.  The  first  is  its  employment  as 
motive  power  according  to  the  invention  of  a 
French  cheujist,  M.  Tellier ;  and  the  second  is 
:he  invention  of«M.  Carr^  to  use  it  for  the  arti- 
ticbl  production  of  cold.  One  gramme  of  water 
at  0'  C.  and  700  mm.  pressura  absorbs  0  577 
gramme  or  1«149  times  its  volnme  of  ammonia 

Ptt;  at  20°  C.  it  absorbs  fi^l  times  its  volume 
and  yields  the  liquid  ammonia  of  the  shops. — 
Commerdal  ammonia  was  formerly  obtMned 
from  the  sal  ammoniac  of  Africa ;  but  tliissottnw 
is  entirely  inadequate  to  supply  the  presttlt 
(lenand,  and  reeonrae  has  been  had  to  nnmer- 
otw  other  sources.  The  greater  part  of  the  aijua 
ammnnies  of  the  shops  is  derived  from  the  waate 
Kqnors  of  the  manufactories  of  illuminating 
cas.  The  ammonia  of  the  boracie  acid  works 
of  Italy  is  also  saved,  and  some  establishments 
yield  3,300  Ibau  cf  inlpliale  of  ammonia  oTonr 
24  hoiir%  In  additioQ  to  tha  bwacio  add  which 


is  condensed  in  the  water.  Some  of  the  cmda 
crystals  of  borax  contain  nearly  i  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  and  when  these  are  fused  with  soda, 
the  ammonia  is  driven  ont  and  can  be  con- 
densed in  suitable  vessels.  When  caustic  soda 
is  mixed  with  Chili  saltpetre,  nnu  h  ammo- 
nia is  liboratedf  which  can  be  condtn-n!  and 
saved.  Tlie  ammonia  arisint:  from  tlie  l»eet  in 
the  manulacture  of  sugar  and  from  the  givs  in 
coking  furnaces  is  also  economized  to  some 
extent.  The  preparation  of  ammonia  fur  tho 
arts  ia  founded  upon  the  action  of  iiuiciviimo 
open  a  convenient  ammoniacal  salt  It  is  eus- 
tomary  to  distil  an  intimate  mixture  of  <mc  part 
of  pulverized  sal  ammoniac  with  tw  o  parts  uf 
moutoied  lime,  and  to  condense  the  gas  in 
water.  On  a  large  scale  ammonia  is  obtained 
directly  from  gas-house  liquors,  without  being 
previously  converted  into  sal  ammoniac. — Am- 
monia is  produced  in  the  juices  of  various  nitro- 
genous animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  tlieir 
I  putrefactive  fermentation.  It  is  given  ont  in 
!  their  decay,  and,  pjussing  into  the  atinos]diere, 
I  is  condensed  by  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  returned 
to  the  earth  in  rain  water,  mists,  and  snow.  It 
furnishes  to  plants  the  nitrogen  tliey  require, 
1  and  is  thus  the  principal  valuable  ingredient  of 
the  manures.  Gnano  is  a  great  repository  ^ 
1  it.    The  shavings  of  horn  have  been  used  to 

Krepare  it,  whence  the  name  spirits  of  harta- 
om.   It  is  given  out  in  the  destmctive  ^il- 
I  lation  of  all  Ititumiuous  mineral  matters,  com- 
ing over  in  an  imnure  state>  condensed  in  the 
I  aqueous  vapors,  anu  mixed  with  the  tarry  prod- 
;  ucts.    This  is  the  soiu  ee  from  which  it  is  now 
!  ])rincipally  obtained  for  commercial  purposes. 
I  It  is  also  evolved  from  urine  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition; and  from  this  substance  are  pre- 
pared annually  in  Paris  from  IT,')""'  to  18,000 
lbs.  of  amuumiacal  salts.    Kefuse  animal  sub- 
I  stances,  as  bones  and  horns,  blood  and  hair, 
horso  tlesb.  and  rags  of  wool  and  >ilk,  arc  made 
.  to  yield  a  variety  of  ammoniacal  suits — as  tho 
I  carbonate  and  acetate  —  by  distilling  them. 
The  <  hief  product  is  the  suln  arbonate  of  am- 
monia in  ^olutiou.    From  the  s<did  matters 
I  that  will  not  distil  over  are  obtained  animal 
black,  w  hicli  is  used  for  clurifvinir  suirars,  and  a 
.  carbonai'eous  substance  employed  in  the  manu- 
I  filcture  of  Prussian  blue.    8al  ammoniac  is  pro- 
pared  from  the  crude  carbonate  tluis  obtaintMl 
I  in  combination  with  tho  ammuniacul  products 
I  of  the  gas  works  and  other  operations  re- 
ferred  to.    The  liipiors  are  saturated  with 
muriatic  acid  and  evaporated ;  the  salt  depos- 
ited is  dried  and  then  snblimed,  by  wmdi 
means  it  is  collected  free  from  impurities.  Am- 
monia yields  numerous  salts,  some  of  which 
are  employed  in  the  arts^  They  are  tdl  readilf 
destroy e<l  by  heat. — Tho  water  of  ammoni!^ 
the  carbonate,  chloride,  and  acetate,  are  used 
in  medicine;  the  first  externally  as  an  irri^ 
tant  or  to  develop  the  gas ;  the  others  inter- 
nally.  Their  ed'ect  is  to  temporarily  accelerate 
the  heart*a  movements,  by  an  action  rather 
cm  the  mnacolar  than  on  the  nervoas  q»pft* 
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'retaa,  and  to  liquefy  mucus  where  tlioy  come  1 
in  contact  with  it,  either  directly  as  in  the  i 
atomach  and  inte:Htine«,  or  in  the  way  <if  vlimi-  | 
nation,  as  in  the  Lronchidl  tulios.  It  leave*  the 
•ystein  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys  having 
much  leM  effect  than  the  filed  alkalies  in  alka- 
lizing the  secretion  of  the  latter  orjran.  far- 
boDnt«  of  ammonia  is  ii.ted  a»  a  rapidly  diffu- 
sihlo  stimulant  in  various  diseases,  especially 
febrile  and  neuralgic,  and  wmietimes  as  an  ex- 
pectorant, it*  action  being  twofold,  stronjrthen- 
ing  the  bronchial  muscleN  ancl  lii|Uefying  the 
macaa.  The  chloride,  thoueh  it  is  less  pow- 
erful OS  a  stimulant,  is  used  for  Mitiiilnr  pur- 
poisea,  and  also  in  some  atlVrtionn  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  The  liquor  ammonia  arftutin  or 
tpirittu  Mindereri  is.  in  tlie  diwes  usually  given, 
but  little  more  than  a  placel>o.  Ammonia,  in 
the  gaseous  or  li<iuid  fonn,  luis  K-en  proposed 
as  an  antidote  to  M-veral  |K>isons.  e<ipei.'tiilly 
alcohol,  carbonic  acid,  and  pru!«<ic  »u-itl.  For 
these  puriK)!»e*  the  stimulant  action  is  de»ired, 
but  the  pas  must  be  used  with  great  caution  on 
account  of  its  irritant  itrect  on  the  air  paa-iages. 
Tlie  ir^jection  of  ammonia  into  the  veins,  a*  a 
cure  for  the  bite  of  venomous  seqients.  has 
been  i»riicliM.'d  by  Prof.  Ilalford  of  Australia, 
and  otliers  on  his  recommendation.  Although 
recoveries  have  Wen  reported,  the  tjuestion  of 
ita  officncy  must  tte  regarded  as  still  unsettled. 

mXONIiCt  the  ("otK-rete  juice  of  ilornnit  am- 
moniaeum.  an  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native  of 
Persia.  It  occurs  in  masoes  of  a  brownish 
color  containing  opaque,  yellowish,  hornogene- 
ous  tears,  or  the  same  tears  may  l>e  found  sep- 
arated. It  is  a  gum  rvMn  with  volatile  oil.  It 
has  been  n*ed  in  medicine  as  an  expectorant 
and  so-called  »ntispit<iiio<ru\  In  the  form  of  a 
j)lastcr  it  is  used  externally.    It  i*  allied  thera- 

Puticaliy  as  well  an  liotaiiically  and  chemical- 
to  iL'iufii'titla. 

iMMO^iTES,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells  allied  to 
the  pniitihiii.  The  fossils  arc  in  the  fonu  of  n 
coil  or  of  a  ram's  horn,  and  the  name  is  given  to 
them  from  their  resemblance  to  the  hur»s  upon 


great  depths  by  its  tubular  form  and  br  tli« 
ril>s  or  ]ilat«fl  of  shell  that  siipi>orte<l  it  within. 
From  the  lower  rocks  of  the  transition  period 
up  to  the  tertiary,  the  ammonite  has  been  rep- 
resented by  many  rfpecies.  They  altound  wpe- 
cially  iu  the  oolite.    They  appear  to  have  Uco 


AramooHm  Jam. 

the  statnea  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  also  resem- 
ble a  snake  in  its  coil,  and  are  generally  siii»|H>sed 
by  the  coinuion  jK'ople  to  lie  petrified  snakes. 
The  auimal  that  inhabited  the  kIicII  was  pro- 
vided with  air  I'tutintiers,  by  tiican^  of  which  it 
could  ri*e  or  sink  in  the  water;  nml  its  sluOly 
coverin;r,  necessarily  very  delicate  in  order  to 
tloat,  woH  made  strong  to  bear  the  pressure  at 


AnunoDlto*  XadoUinoi. 


very  widely  distributed  over  the  ancient  MA 
the  same  fosctil  species  being  found  in  rockjrf 
the  samejHjriod  in  diflert-nt  quarttsr»  of  iht 
globe.    Tiicj  are  common  in  the  greeoaad 


AtniiKMiltiit  Cncdlbrmku 

formation  In  New  Jer**y.  and  far  up  the  3fi>- 
pouri  river.    In  Asia,  at  an  elevation  of  M.OUO 
feet,  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  ^me  of  t! 
same  species  have  bc«n  found  that  are  o 
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with  in  England,  and  one  of  the  same  in  tk* 
Maritime  Alps  '.•.000  feet  above  il>e  tea. 
They  are  so  abundant  in  some  part*  of 
ptmdy  that  the  roads  are  jiavetl  with  them.  In 
the  chalk  fonnation  they  are  found  of  gi^tie 
size,  three  nnd  even  four  feet  in  diameter. 

AMNOMIX,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  «r: 
monia,  sujiposetl  to  be  metallic.  'WhatLscaBeu 
an  amalgam  of  mercury  an<l  ammonium  wtsfirM 
obtained  by  Berzelius  and  Pontin  from  tie 
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ajooous  solution  of  uinnionia.  Davy  produced 
it  w  ith  si\\  ammoniac ;  and  it  has  flinoe  been  ob> 
tiiined  by  simply  dropping?  nn  amalpram  of  so- 
dium and  mercury  into  a  strung  solution  of  aaX 
tamimiae.  At  a  temperature  of  82"  F.  it  in 
.»  finn  crvftAlline  tiui-ss ;  at  70°  to  80°  it  is  a 
9t)tl^  iK)Ud.  It  i^  about  three  times  the  dennity 
ofwiter.  Oay-Lu88ao  and  Thtfnard  consider 
ft  a  more  combination  of  mercary  and  am- 
monia:  but  iierzeliuti  regards  it  as  a  real  amal- 
pm  ormeroorj  with  a  metal  compoeed  of  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  and  four  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen. Sinoe  the  discovery  of  other  compound 
ndiealfl  that  are  capable  of  nentralizing  adda, 
•'ic  qTiostion  of  the  mctaHic  clmriifter  of  am- 
taooium  has  lost  its  signihcance,  and  few  chem- 
to  are  now  dlqwaed  to  Uuist  npon  calling  it 
a  metal. 

AMMWICM,  Oasis  ef.  See  Si  w  a  h. 
^  II1MIII8,  a  Greoiaa  philosopher,  snmaraed 

i^accas  or  the  Sack-carrier,  because  his  offi- 
cii employment  was  that  of  public  porter  of 
Alexandria,  died  A.  D.  243.  By  some  ho  is 
reaarded  as  the  founder  of  the  later  Platonic 
«(lioi>l.  He  numbered  among  his  pupils  Lon- 
drms,  Plotinus,  and  Ori/ren.  According  to  his 
iy^m  of  theological  philosophy,  (iod  is  prima- 
rily essence,  and  secondarily  knowk'<lgo  and 
l^jwer,  the  last  two  being  developuients  of  the 
first;  the  world  is  committed  to  i\w  care  of 
inferior  divinities ;  and  ascetic  life  leads  to  a 
knowlwlge  of  -the  infinite. 

imOXOOSrCKf  rpper  and  Lower  or  Great, 
two  ssmall  rivers  of  New  Hampshire,  tributary 
to  the  Connecticut.  The  former  is  entirely 
ill  Co«>8  county,  and  empties  in  the  town  of 
Northumberland.  Tlie  latter  risc^  in  Cnf,^ 
«)anty,  tiows  W.  and  S.  W.  througli  Gralton 
t  onnty,  and  empties  opposite  Wells  RiTCf,  Vt. ; 
it  h;i<  a  branch  callcl  tiic  Wild  Ammonoosnck. 

UUUNITIOX,  mihtury  stores  or  provisions  for 
attack  or  deftnce.  In  modern  usage,  the  sig- 
nification f>f  the  term  is  confined  to  tlie  articles 
which  are  used  in  charging  tirearms  and  ord- 
nance of  all  Idnds,  as  gonpowderf  balls,  shot, 
s-hells,  percussion  caps,  primers,  and  cartridjros. 
prepared  and  ready  for  use.  Small-arm  am- 
mmutkm  oomprisea  cartridges  and  peronarion 
caps,  the  latter  having  replaced  flints,  and  in 
toTB  been  replaced  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
fithnioate  or  exploding  materials  m  the  base  of 
the  metallic  cartridges  ii'  >\v  coming  into  general 
oae  throughout  the  world.  Field  artillery  am- 
mnmtion  u  composed  of  shot,  loaded  shell,  case 
^hot,  shrapnel,  cartridges,  priming  tubes,  match- 
es, portfires,  4^.,  with  rockets  for  rocket  bat- 
terna.  In  fmtresses  and  for  sieges,  the  powder 
is  generally  kept  in  barrels,  and  made  np  in 
cartridges  when  required  for  use;  so  are  the 
various  compoMtions  required  during  a  siege. 
The  proportion  of  ammimition  accompanying  an 
army  in  the  field  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. Generally  an  infantry  or  cavalry  sol- 
dier carries  from  40  to  60  fonnda^  while  a  sim- 
ilar or  larger  quantity  per  man  a<'conipanies 
the  army  in  wagons,  or  in  exceptional  cases, 


for  the  use  of  cavalry,  is  carried  upon  pack 
mules.  For  field  artillery,  from  lOo  to  200 
rounds  per  gun  are  always  kept  witli  the  bat- 
tery, partly  iu  the  limber  boxes,  and  partly  in 
separate  wagons  called  caissons.  Another  200 
rounds  are  generally  with  the  aniinuiiition  re- 
serve of  the  army,  and  a  third  supj<ly  follows 
in  wagona,  or  is  kept  on  hand  at  depots  estab- 
lished at  convenient  points  near  the  theatre  of 
war.  Ammunition  for  siege  and  seacoast  guns, 
garrison  and  naval  use,  consists  miunly  of  gun- 
powder, shot,  and  shell,  and  is  supplied  in  large 
quantities  proportioned  to  the  probable  require- 
ments in  each  case,  the  nsnal  practice  hi  time 
of  war  being  to  have  from  5(1  to  150  nmnds 
prepared  and  ready  for  use,  and  the  magazines 
storied  with  materials  for  from  600  to  1,000 
rounds  more.  The  proportional  weights  of 
gunpowder  and  misaiies  used  in  compounding 
ammnnition  Tary  conmderably,  and  are  set 
forth  in  the  manuals  and  regulations  |)ertaining 
to  that  branch  of  the  military  service.  Aller 
a  few  months  of  active  campaigning,  the  sup- 
plies of  ammunition  are  generally  severely 
drawn  upon :  and  until  the  introduction  of  me- 
tidlic  cartridges  for  small-arms,  as  much  was 
worn  out  and  rendered  useless  by  the  troops 
while  marching  as  was  expended  in  battle. 

IMAESTV  ((ir.  auvrtaria^  forgetting,  oblivion), 
an  act  of  oblivion;  a  general  pardon  of  the 
offences  of  subjects  against  the  «,'overnniont,  or 
the  proclamation  of  such  pardon.  Bouvier, 
in  his  Law  Dictionary,  distrngniahes  between 
amnesty  and  pard(m.  Amnesty,  he  says,  is 
an  act  of  the  sovereign  power,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  eflboe  ana  cause  to  be  forgotten  a 
crime  or  mistlemcanor ;  while  jtardon  is  an  act 
of  the  some  authority  which  exempts  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  it  is  bestowed  from  the  pun- 
ishment wliii  h  the  law  inflicts  for  the  crime 
he  lias  committed.  Amnesty  is  the  absolution 
and  forgetAilneaa  of  the  offiraioe  ;  bnt  pardon  is 
pity  and  for^n\ oness.  Pardon  is  given  to  one 
who  is  certainly  gtiilty ;  amnesty  to  those  who 
may  have  been  g\iilty.  The  two  thin^  differ 
further,  he  says,  in  their  effects  and  application; 
and  as  to  the  latter  distinction,  he  observes,  by 
way  OTillnstration,  that  panlon  Is  always  given 
to  individuals  imd  after  jndgmont,  while  am- 
nesty may  bo  granted  either  before  or  atter 
judgment,  and  ft  Is  in  general  given  to  whole 
classes  of  criminals  or  supposed  criminals  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  tranquillity  in  the  state. 
— Bnt  it  does  not  appear,  after  all,  that  there  is 
any  substantud  difference  between  pardon  and 
amnesty.  The  act  of  grace  is  the  same,  whether 
it  be  expressed  in  the  pardon  of  an  individnal 
or  in  the  amnesty  of  a  cla.ss,  and  though  tbo 
one  be  granted  after  conviction  and  Uie  other 
before  it.  The  distinctions  which  this  author 
j  suggests  seem  to  relate  to  the  different  occasions 
to  which  the  two  acts  refer,  and  to  the  merely 
incidental  results  in  either  cas<\  ratlier  than  to 
anything  different  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
nets. — During  the  late  civil  war,  and  since 
it  ended,  tlie  presidents  of  the  United  States 
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have  if»ue<l  several  proclamations  of  amnesty 
to  those  who  participated  in  it  on  the  rebel 
side.  Pre-^ident  Lincoln  issued  tlie  fir^^t  of 
these  proclamations  on  Deo.  ti,  1863.  President 
JohiiMm  isRied  thnttar  proeltiiiuitiafif  on  May 
20,  18^5,  Sept.  7,  IftfiT.  .Tuly  4,  l«r,s.  nnd  Dec. 
28,  1868.  Some  of  these  proclauiatioos  were 
limited  and  conditioned,  bat  the  later  ones  were 
more  liberal,  and  tlic  last  named  was  very  broad 
and  unqualified.  With  especial  reference  to  this 
last  paper,  the  question  was  mooted  whether 
the  president,  in  mere  virtue  of  his  otRre, 
and  witiiout  the  concurrence  of  congress,  had 
coastitational  authority  to  order  a  general  am- 
nesty ;  and  in  a  report  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  tlie  senate  made  in  i^ebruary,  1869, 
the  authority  was  emphatlcallj  denied.  The 
position  taken  in  this  rcjmrt  was  rested  on  two 

t rounds :  first,  that  from  the  tima  at  least  when 
Ingland  had  a  constitution  and  settled  Juris- 
prudoiKO.  the  crown  did  not  assume  to  have  a 
power  to  arrant  general  pardon  or  amnesty  by  its 
mere  proclamation,  and  without  the  concurrence 
of  parliament,  but  that  such  power  was  regularly 
and  properly  exercised  only  by  statute ;  second, 
that  for  hundreds  of  years  there  had  been  a 
<dear  disUnetion  in  the  English  law  between 
pardon  and  amnesty,  and  that  because  the 
constitution  used  only  the  fonner  word  it  must 
be  nnderstood  to  wlthhtdd  from  the  president 
the  power  of  granting  general  amnesty.  In 
reference  to  the  power  of  pardon  our  constitu- 
tion is  VM7  dear  and  precise:  **The  president 
shall  liave  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons 
for  ottcnces  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment."  The  question  is, 
under  this  constitutional  provision,  what  does 
its  word  pardon  mean  ?  Does  it  include  such 
a  power  of  offering  general  amnesty  as  these 
proclamations  have  as-itimod  to  <rive?  It  is 
true  that,  in  very  many  of  the  instances,  though 
by  no  means  in  all,  in  which  general  pardons 
have  been  granted  in  Enfrland.  they  liiiv-  issued 
in  tlie  form  of  acts  of  parliament.  But  even 
In  these  the  tenor  of  the  statotes,  and  the 
proceeding  attending  tlicir  enaftmont.  con^odo 
that  the  act  of  grace  proceeds  trom  the  sover- 
dgtt  alone,  and  not  from  parifamenl  Thns  in 
tlie  iirU  of  '25  Charles  TI.,  ch.  5  (inTni.  after 
the  restoration;  of  2  William  and  Mary,  ch. 
10  (1990),  and  of  6  and  7  William  ItT.,  eh.  20 
(1694),  after  the  revolution  of  IfiRft;  of  3 
George  I.,  oh.  19  (1717),  relating  to  the  insur- 
rection in  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  pretender ; 
and  of  20  George  II.,  ch.  62  (1747),  after  the 
second  rebellion  in  Scotland,  the  title  of  each 
runs :  "  An  act  for  the  king's  (or  sovereign's) 
most  gracious,  general,  and  free  pardon."  The 
prerogative  of  the  crown  in  respect  to  pardon  has 
also  always  been  recognize<l  in  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  bill,  even  when  the  pardon  goes  by 
act  of  parliament ;  for,  unlike  other  bills,  it  is 
rogulorly  signeil  by  the  sovereign  before  it  is 
intarodnced  into  the  houses,  and  it  is  read  but 
once  in  either  of  tliem ;  nnd  when  it  receives 
the  assent  of  the  huui^es,  this  Ls  nut  signitied  in 


the  usual  form  of  concurrence,  but  "  the  pre- 
lates, lords,  and  commons,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
sr)voreipn's  subjects,  most  humbly  thank  hU 
majesty,"  4&0.  With  regard  to  the  fact  that 
pardons  so  often  issned  by  stetnte,  it  sboidd  be 
remembered  that  there  were  usually  very  snb- 
stantial  reasam  for  the  participation,  in  a 
eertaSn  sense,  by  parliament  in  the  soTcropi's 
act  of  prari\  in  tlie  fact  that  a  parliamentary 
act  could  relieve  forfeitures  and  remove  certain 
other  disabilities  attending  attainders,  which  a 
mere  panlon  could  not  do;  and  provision*' to 
this  ett'ect  were  generally  introdnced  into  these 
acts.  Thefiict,tiierefbre,thatinanyinstsnoea 
peneral  pardon  or  amnesty  appears  to  have 
been  granted  in  tlie  form  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, does  not  of  itself  imply  any  denial  of 
the  crown's  sole  prerogative  pc>wer  as  to  tli^- 
pardon.  More  than  this,  there  will  be  found 
repeated  instances  in  English  history  where 
the  sovereign  has  granted  amnesties  by  general 
proclamation  indei>endently  of  parliaknent,  and 
the  competency  and  validity  of  such  acts  ha^'e 
never  been  disputed.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  law 
and  practice  existed  in  England  before  nnd 
down  to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  oar 
government,  it  seems  to  be  l>eyond  question 
tliat  the  power  of  pardon  rested  finally  in 
the  sovereign,  and  that  his  grants  of  gen- 
eral amnes^  were  conceived  to  be  incladed 
in  the  general  power.  As  to  the  objectioTi 
that  there  M'as  a  ditlerence  in  the  Enf[li>h 
law  between  anine^^ty  and  pardon,  it  seem 
to  be  less  sound  than  the  other.  Amnt'sty 
was  never  a  speeitic  term  of  the  common  law. 
and  indeed  it  rarely  occurs  even  in  the  statutes, 
or  text  books.  On  the  other  hand,  pardon  U 
a  technical  term  of  the  law,  and  is  almost  ex- 
clndvely  employed.  It  may  be  safely  admitted 
that,  in  allusion  to  ^.-reat  cLisses  of  otfender* 
rather  than  to  iudividuals,  and  to  the  political 
ounces  {nvoWed  in  seditions  and  rebelliooi  in 
distinction  from  the  more  usual  crimes,  amnes- 
ty as  a  word  of  description  is  more  appo:siteand 
fiimiliar  than  pardon.  Bnt  this  mere  nse  of 
l.inguafre  does  not  reach  the  core  of  the  thhligi 
and  it  seems  to  be  beyond  dispute  tliat  toe 
essentid  natnre  and  operation  of  amnesty  and 
of  pardon  in  a  lefral  sense  are  i>rccisely  identi- 
cal. As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  use  of  the 
word  pardon  In  the  constitation  implies  a  de* 
sifm  to  exclude  amnesty,  it  would  seem  to  bo 
completely  refuted  by  the  bistoi^  of  the  de- 
bates upon  the  constitution.  (See  EDiotfa 
"  Debates,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  497 ;  vol.  v.,  p.  480.) 
The  discn-ssions  there  reported  show  that  the 
very  questions  of  the  expediency  of  repoiiBg 
the  power  in  the  president  in  cases  of  political 
otfenders,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  giving 
him  the  power  of  general  amnesty,  were  ex- 
pressly debated  in  the  conventions.  The  74th 
number  of  the  "  Federalist"  is  even  more  con- 
clusive upon  these  points.  Hamilton  says  there 
tliat  "the  expediency  of  vesting  the  iwwer  of 
pardoning  in  the  president  has,  if  I  mistake 
not,  been  only  contested  in  relation  to  the 
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criino  of  treason.  This,  it  has  been  nraed, 
oqriit  to  have  depended  upon  the  aaBent  ©Tone 

orootli  of  the  br.'innlK'-^  of  the  lefrislative  ho<\y. 
. . .  Bat  there  are  strong  objections  to  sui  li  a 
pbni.  It  fa  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  single 
niun  of  prndence  and  pood  senw  is  better  fitted 
in  delicate  coiyunctures  to  balance  the  motives 
whidi  may  plead  for  and  agdnst  tiie  remMon 
of  die  punishments  than  anv  nnnierous  body 
winterer.  It  deaerves  particular  attention  that 
treason  will  often  be  connected  with  seditiotts, 
which  embrace  a  large  pronortinn  of  the  ooin- 
manitj,  as  lately  happened  in  Massachusetts 
[ShsYs's  rebellion].  .  .  .  Bnt  the  principal  argu- 
raeni  for  reposing  the  power  of  jtarduning  in 
thi»caM  in  the  chief  ma^strate  is  this:  In  sea- 
tons  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  there  are  often 
critical  moments  when  a  well  timed  offer  of 
pardon  to  the  insurgents  or  rebels  may  restore 
the  trannuillity  of  the  commonwealth,  which, 
ifsnffVre*!  to  pas-s  unimproved,  it  may  never  be 
p«xsible  afterward  to  recall.  The  dilatory  pro- 
ct-sa  of  convening  the  legi:<lature  or  one  of  its 
•  ranches  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  meawire,  would  frequently  be  the 
occsMon  of  letting  slip  the  golden  opportu- 
vit|f."  Bcdfore  this  question  about  amnesty  to 
rcMs  arose,  or  rather  before  it  was  made  a 
rabjfot  nf  debate  and  disjMite,  the  constitu- 
tioaal  I'.  wor  of  the  president  as  to  i)ardon  was 
ci>n<trued  as  enibnicing  nil  the  significance 
wiiich  the  word  usually  had  in  the  English 
law ;  and  thia  was  large  enongh  to  include  am- 
Dcity  in  the  sense  now  under  consifb  riition. 
Chief  Jostice  Marshall  defined  pardon  very 
eiriyas  "an  act  of  grace  proceeding  from  the 
f-flwer  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  law, 
« tiich  excepta  the  individual  on  whom  it  is  be- 
!towed  firom  tiie  punishment  which  the  law  in- 
tlirts  for  a  crime  be  Ims  committcfl."  Rtorv, 
in  hi»  "Commentaries  on  tlte  Constitution" 
a  1.500),  gives  the  broadeet  eoope  to  the  power, 
n !  inib  tMl  lie  expressly  includes  in  it  tin-  pnw- 
cr  of  granting  amnesty  to  rebels,  and  adopts, 
without  snggeeting  any  donbt  of  its  pertinenoy 
and  conclusiveness  on  this  head,  and  as  "the 
cliief  argument  for  reposing  the  power  of  am- 
nwty  in  the  preridenV*  the  language  on  that 
P  'int  above  quoted  from  Hamilton.  Tlio  early 
history  of  the  govemmeut  famishes  significant 
mofltrations  tiie  opinions  then  prevailing  as 
to  the  purport  of  the  constitutional  grant.  In 
three  instances  at  least  within  the  first  quarter 
of  •  century  after  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  president  granted  general  pardons  by 
prochunation  without  tlie  participation  of  con- 
fess. The  first  of  them  was  made  by  Wash- 
ington, July  10,  1794,  in  respect  to  persons 
wLo  took  part  in  the  "  whiskey  insurrection  " 
in  Penn-sylvania.  By  this  he  granted  a  full, 
free,  and  entire  pardon  to  all  persons,  with 
certain  exceptions,  of  all  treason-*,  misprisions 
of  trfa«on,  and  other  in<lirtable  otfences  jigainst 
ttie  Tnited  St^ites.  On  May  81, 1800,  President 
J"fm  AilaiiH  i)roebiinied  a  general  pardon  to 
^1  peraous  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  so- 


called  house-tax  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1798.   Again,  in  Febmary,  1816,  Prarident 

Mridison  proclaim(>d  a  general  pardon  to  cer- 
tain persons  known  as  the  "  Barataria  pirates." 
It  is  the  clear  opinion  of  those  legal  anlliors 

who  have  discnsscl  t!ie  question  that  the  con- 
stitutional grant  was  intended  to  convey  the 
largest  power  implied  in  the  word  pardon, 
and  that  it  justified  such  proclamntion.s  as  have 
been  referred  to,  and  which  were  issued  in  vir- 
tae  of  its  assomed  anthority. — Since  the  civil 
war  the  conditions  of  the  (juestion  have  been 
in  some  respects  materially  changed.  When 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  proclamation, 
an  act  of  congress  existed,  that  of  July  17, 
1862,  by  which  congress  had  authorized  the 
I)reHident  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  proclama- 
tion, to  extend  pardon  and  amnesty  to  persons 
who  might  have  participated  in  the  rebellion  in 
any  state  or  part  thereof,  with  such  exceptions 
and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions  as  he 
might  deem  ex])edient  for  the  public  welfare. 
But  it  appears  from  the  tone  of  the  proclama- 
tion itself  that  the  president  did  not  conceive 
that  he  derived  his  capncity  from  this  act, 
either  wholly  or  even  in  part.  For  the  pream- 
ble runs:  "  Whereas  in  and  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  it  is  ]>rovided  that  the  pres- 
ident shall  have  jwwer  to  grant  reprieves  and 
|)ardons,"  iVc,  and  "whereas  the  congressional 
de<'larati<»n  for  limited  and  conditional  jiardon 
accords  with  tlie  well  established  judicial  ex- 
position of  the  pardoning  power,  I  do  pro- 
claim." &c.  In  speaking  of  tlic  act  of  1862  as  a 
"declaration  for  limited  and  conditional  par- 
don," the  president,  it  may  be  assnmed,  was 
not  giving  to  the  act  all  the  dignity  and  virtue 
which  congress  would  havu  elaim«Hl  for  it.  It 
was  in  iket  a  direot  intimation  that  the  act  was 
of  no  effect  whatever.  At  all  events,  in  his 
next  message  President  Lincoln  asserted  his 
exclnsive  authority  onder  the  oonstitntion,  and 
his  indi[>fii(l(.iit'i'  of  congress  in  respect  to 
the  pardoning  power,  even  more  emphatically 
than  in  these  proclsmations.  This  provirion  of 
the  act  of  July  17.  18rt2,  was  rei)ealed  on  Jan. 
21,  1867,  tlie  bill  for  its  repeal  liaving  become 
a  law  by  the  omission  of  Pi«rident  Johnson  to 
return  it  within  the  prescribed  time;  so  that 
thenceforth,  and  untU  tiie  constitution  was 
amended,  the  power  stood  solely  on  the  origi- 
njd  provision  of  the  second  article.  The  case 
of  ex  narte  Garland,  which  is  the  only  recent 
case  tnat  touches  the  subject.,  was  liefore  the  su- 

Ereme  cojirt  in  18fi6.  (iarland,  the  petitioner, 
ad  received  in  July,  1866,  and  of  course  while 
the  section  of  the  act  of  1862  was  in  operation, 
"  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty  "  for  all  offences. 
Xo  parti<Milar  reference  was  made  on  the  argu- 
ment to  the  etlect  of  that  act,  but  the  petition- 
er's counsel  quoted  the  language  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  relied  on  the  broad  construction 
jjiven  to  it  by  Marshall  and  others.  The  court 
m  rendering  its  decision  held  that  the  power 
conferred  on  the  president  by  the  constitution 
was  unlimited,  w  ith  the  single  exception  stated 
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ia  it,  fintl  tlmt  it  cxtcmli*!  t<>  ewry  offence 
known  to  tliu  lav,  und  iiii^lit  be  exercisvil  ut 
ftny  time  iifler  ILh  coiiiiuiiksinu,  eitlicr  l>oti>re 
\vfiul  proofedinff.*  wi-ro  tukvii.  i>r  iliirint;  llifir 
jioiKk'iiry,  or  nrtvr  ccuivii'iiKii  .-lud  jul]^fnlcnt; 
anil  it  *M  t'urtlicr  tliut  tlie  |»iw«.-r  wa"  iinl  mih- 
joct  to  le>fii»l:itivc  control,  utxl  that  <'onnri.'?w 
could  neitliiT  lliait  the  otivct  ot'  lii:<>  pardon  nor 
I'Xcliid*;  from  its  fxtn-im-  uiiy  dusit  oi'  oiiVtidt-rh. 
Thuii^'li  this  I'iinv  is  not  do^i^ivL•  ill  ri'»|tL'ft  lu 
thu  powvr  of  frraiitidK  >ri'ii<'ral  aiiiiusty,  u.*  llio 
prcicIuinatiMiiN  witich  liuvc  Uucii  i!i>iK-d  uii»uiiic' 
to  do,  the  rose  b^'infr  uno  nf  u  !>|ii.'vinl  |iardon. 
yet  it  in  at  hii:iiitit-»iit  ii|hiii  ttu-  ]iiiint  of 

the  L-xcliisivu  fiinctioii  of  Ifio  iircVnlciit  in  re- 
spect to  purdullH  ill  virtuf  of  tlio  <-iiii>litution»l 
jtroviMiiii,  and  a^'ain>t  tlio  t'Liiin  that  it  is  to  hv 
sliarc'd  in  any  respect  w  ith  coiitrress, — In  l*«il8 
the  i:>ili»titlltioll  u'iL->  i'li)ill;!ed  by  tile  adojition 
of  the  fourteenth  aincnduient.  'J'liis  uiiieiul- 
ineiit  iulrtNluceil  provisions  wltirli  were  tlieiux- 
forth  of  a  force  und  validity  us  hiirli  and  cuii- 
troUinji  us  the  orij^inal  provision  it.self.  and  the 
two  article:*  are  tlierefore  ll<>W  to  1k'  con-trued 
together.  From  (he  lonsideralions  which  have 
been  already  adduced,  it  blumld  seein  that  it 
wa«  believed  that  the  claim  of  (•on^'rcsN  to  par- 
ticipnt.«>  in  the  panloniiii^^  ]>ovvi'r  could  be  uell 
«lis|M>!ied  of  only  in  i|ji>  way.  Thi>  provision, 
it  will  be  st'cn.  expressly  briii);s  wiihiii  iho 
reach  and  control  of  coii^rress  the  cilmt*  iif  the 
most  important  oireinlers  in  the  hile  war;  but 
it  docs  not,  it  is  <'>iiu-cived,  annul  the  power  of 
the  president  to  jrraiit  pardons  unil  iininesties 
to  other*  than  those  who  are  c-pecially  ilv- 
wribiil,  nor  docs  jiiiythin>r  in  the  aiiK-nduiont 
throw  any  li^lit  on  the  riL'ht  roii-lrnction  of 
tile  power  under  the  iirovi.Moiis  of  article 
«>econ>l.  As  to  all  else  relatinir  to  that  |M)wer 
and  it.H  sco|K.'  heyoiiil  that  I'.irt  of  il  w  tiich  li 
resiTVeil  to  con;.'ress  by  this  aiiiendiiient.  we 
are  reiiiiltoil  to  the  same  ijviieral  considera- 
tions and  ur^iuincnt-  w  hii'li  liavc  liecii  here  >ii|i- 
gested.  The  aiMctidllieiil  (July  JS,  l.StiiSi  is  in 
tlicM.'  Words:  "  No  pcrntii  shail  be  a  senator  or 
representative  in  mniircss,  nr  elector  of  president 
or  \ice  presideli*.  or  hold  iitiy  olli<-c,  ci\il  >•<■ 
military,  under  the  I  nited  States,  or  under 
any  slate,  wim.  Iniviiit;  pi\M  imisly  taken  an 
oath  MS  nieiiilier  <tf  coi»i/rvss.  or  aH  an  ollii'er  of 
the  l"nited  fStalcs.  nr  us  a  iikntber  <>f  any  state 
U-ni*latlire,  «»r  Us  an  eXeciilivi-  nr  jildicjal  ollii-er 
of  liny  state,  to  support  the  <-iin>titi)tion  "f  the 
I  nited  States,  .-hail  have  cii:;ii;fcd  in  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  iij.';iitist  the  >aiiie.  or  j.'i\en  aid 
or  comfort  to  the  encmie-  ibereod  Ihit  coii- 
t'res.-'  may  by  a  vote  of  t^^o  thirds  of  ca<-h 
house  remove  siii'h  dis;ibility." — In  .laiinary. 
1872,111  the  case  of  KU-ln  ai.Miti-t  the  I'nited 
.'"tales,  tlie  supreme  rniirl  held  doi  triiics  w  hieli 
sustain  tlie  positions  here  taki  ii  in  rcpecttn 
the  president"-  power  to  irraijt  ^ieiieral  amnesty 
uniler  the  original  prov  ision  nf  tiu-  eonslitution. 
This  ease  .irose  bvfore  the  fnHrteelltii  alilend- 
nicDt  was  adopted,  and  il  itivolvis  the  I'tlect 
and  viilidify  uf  aii  aet  of  July  li*.  I-^Th  ( 10  L'.  .S 


Statutes,  23^1 ),  bj  which  eoapvM  bad  attempt- 
ed to  annul  the  beuefita  of  pardon  or  amn««tj 
(franted  by  tlie  preoidtnt.  exijeciaUy  with  rwfer- 
unce  to  i»uits  by  pardoned  rebels  in  the  court  of 
I  claims.    The  claimant  in  KleinV  cam;  bad  dune 
,  certain  Actit  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  but  be  hiul 
I  necepte<i  a  pjtrdon  under  one  of  the  proclam»- 
I  tiouit  of  auiiicHty,  and  bad  taken  and  not  vto- 
luteal  the  oath  of  future  lidelity  which  was  pre- 
:  .tcrilKMl  by  it.    The  act  of  July   12,  1870, 
provided  that  the  acceptance  of  any  aucb  p«r- 
don  should  lie  concluMve  evidence  of  the  di»- 
loyal  ucU  pardonod,  und  tliat  on  proof  of  mcL 
]>Hrdon  and  acceptance,  and  on  account  of  the 
,  very  disloyal  acts  bo  proved,  tbe  court  of  claitiii 
;  and  tile  supreme  court  on  appeal  fehonld  decliM 
I  jurisdielion  of  any  »uit  on  tlie  part  of  «cU 
pardoned  rebel.    But  the  court  held  tbat  ceo- 
(treH(>  hud  ni>  power  to  make  any  eucli  law,  and 
refused  to  enforce  its  provisions    With  rvfct- 
en<  e  to  the  repeal  in  1867  of  the  act  of  lt"i2 
already  referred  to.  Chief  Justice  Cba«e  i«y» 
that  the  repeal  was  made  after,  and  be  fairly 
iiiiplies  in  coni<ei|UCDce  of.  the  decision  in  (be 
(iarlaiid  caso,  where  it  had  been  held  that  tiie 
president's  |>ower  of  pardon  was  not  subject 
lepslHtion,  iwd  that  cttngress  t-uulil  neither 
limit  the  etl'ect  of  his  pardon  nor  exclude  from 
its  exercisi-  any  clasa  of  oH'enderi*.    The  court 
also  AUsLaiiied  the  iiosition  aii«ume<l  bj  Pre«ideDt 
Linciiln  in  regard  to  bin  exclumve  antbohiy 
under  tlie  constitution.   The  court  fiirtber  htlil 
that  "it  is  the  intention  of  tlie  conittitQC::x 
thai  cn<-li  of  tlie  tcreat  cot'irdinate  departuicntt 
of  the  povermnent.  the  lejnslative,  the  eieco- 
tive.  anil  th«  judicial,  shall  be  iu  its  «]iher« 
iii(le|H'ndent  of  the  others.    To  tbe  executive 
alone  ia  intruDted  the  |K>wer  of  pardon,  and  U 
is  t'rnnte<l  w  ithout  limit.    Pardon  includes  am- 
nesty.   It  I'lotfi  out  the  otfcnce  pardoned,  mi 
removes  all  it«  final  conse<(uenc<a.    It  ma;  Ik 
»;ranted  on  condition.    In  the««  particular  |«r- 
dons'"  (that  is  to  nay.  under  pruclaniMtiuns  dt' 
atiiiiesty,  for  the  case  before  the  c<iurt  waa  ooc 
of  Ihiit  sort),  ''that  no  doubt  mi|;bt  exi^taaW 
llieir  churHcter,  restoration  of  property  w«» 
expressly  p'.<Hl(a'd.  and  the  |>ardon  was  graninl 
MU  the  comlilion  that  tlie  periu>u  who  availed 
hiiiise'lf  of  it  should  take  and  keep  a  presrhlit^i 
oath.    It  is  clear  that  the  lepslnture  cantii>i 
change  the  effect  of  sncb  a  ]>ard«in,  any  mvrv 
than  the  executive  can  chaiifK  a  law.  Tbe 
court  is  reipiired  to  disre^iard  |)artloa^  ftraatol 
by  proclamntionB  on  condition,  tliou^i  the  ctjc- 
dition  has  l>een  fullilled,  and  to  dtmj  ihew 
their  le^itl  etfect.''    This  the  court  declined  lu 
4lo.  and  atlirmed  the  jud|nn«nt  of  tbe  court  ef 
claims,  which  had  awarded  restitutiun  to  tL« 
claimant. 

A>l4KB.i.  See  AMMALcrxES. 
i>i«»TUNS  (iaUUuM,  a  French  pbyiuctft 
born  ill  Pari*,  Aug.  81,  106a,dietl  Oct.  11.  17iVk. 
He  was  deprived  of  bearing  in  early  life  by  di»- 
ease.  It  is  stiid  tbat  be  refused  tn  make  any 
ett'ort  to  relievo  bis  malady,  and  devoted  him- 
*v\t'  diligently  to  the  otudy  of  geometry  aoJ 
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mechanics.  He  wrote  sovcrnl  importAnt  tren- 
tisM  apon  scientitic  subjct-tti,  anu  constructed 
mne  new  instraments  in  phjacal  scicuce.  1  le 
fweived  tlio  idea  of  commanicating  hetweon 
distant  points  by  jjignals  to  be  ob9erve<l  through 
napiifyin^r  glasses,  and  made  successful  exper- 
imt^ntj^  before  the  royul  family,  though  tln>  use 
ut  tlie  signal  telegraph  was  not  introduced  till 
nearly  a  century  afterward. 

ANOOR^  4iB»r,  or  Stfrhalira,  a  river  in  N.  E. 
A>iH,  formed  by  the  contiuence  of  the  river 
Shilka,  flowing  *N.  E.  from  the  Trans-Biukal 
reirion  in  central  Siberia,  and  the  river  Argoon, 
coming  from  Mongolia  nearly  in  the  same  direc- 
tkn.  The  two  rivers  imite  at  the  spot  oa)Ied 
Streletcbnava  Stanifza  (Shooter's  Post),  in  about 
lat.  53°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  121  °  30'  £.  The  Amoor 
Tm  bcCween  the  Roflrian  Amoor  Country  and 
northern  Mantchnria,  making  an  arc,  and  pene- 
trating 8.  as  far  as  lat.  47°  80' ;  then  flowing 
N.  B.  U  empties  In  nearly  the  same  latitude 
with  its  rise,  in  Ion.  141''  E..  into  the  gulf  of 
Amoor,  W.  of  the  island  of  Saghalien,  a  gulf 
raneeted  by  straits  K.  and  8.  with  both  the 
lei  of  Okhotsk  and  the  sea  of  Japan.  The 
whole  length  of  the  rirer  is  about  2,400  m. 
hi  pdnetpal  northern  afflnenta  are  the  Oldo, 
Jenkiri.  Hureya.  and  Amfroon;  its  southern, 
the  bongari  and  Usuri.  The  Amoor  is  naviga- 
Ue  fer  nil  whole  length ;  ita  estuary,  however, 
i'  filled  with  sand  and  soft  mud,  rendering  the 
P«8Mge  difficult  for  30  to  40  m.  from  the  mouth. 
It  freeses  throughout  its  course  at  the  beginning 
ft"  N'ovember,  and  remains  frozen  till  March, 
forming  a  highway  for  sledges.  During  winter 
the  shores  are  visited  by  heavy  snow  storms, 
nlled  in  Siberia  purga.  Both  shores  are  oov- 
<r(^  with  thick  forests  of  pine,  oak,  lime,  mn- 
pie,  and  cork  trees.  The  river  ubound.s  with 
fish,  and  contains  tome  previoodj  unknown 
»pecie«  of  stiirfreon.  A  steamer  called  the 
America,  built  in  New  York  for  the  navigation 
of  this  river,  first  ascended  it  in  1857. 

410011  COr.VTRY,  that  part  of  Mantchnria 
recently  anne.\e<l  to  Russia.  It  embraces  all 
the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor, 
t<)v'et!ier  with  the  coast  distriet?*  ea«t  of  it 
aad  of  its  affluent  the  Usuri,  as  tar  south  as  the 
riyw  Tumen  on  the  frontier  of  Cknrea.  In  its 
^dest  sense,  it  is  situated  between  lat.  42° 
•nd  57'  N.,  and  Ion.  120°  and  145°  E.  Hy  a 
vlosa  of  Deo.  20, 1858,  the  country  was  divid- 
wllnto  the  "province  of  the  Amoor,"  and  the 
"sea  district  of  the  Amoor  Country."  The 
Utter  forms  a  part  of  the  littoral  province 
«'t'  Ea>it  Siberi.i."  The  provinee  of  the  Amoor 
mttraces  the  country  on  tlie  left  bank  of  tlie 
Aaioor;  capital,  BlagoTieehtehensk;  area  eeti- 
mated  at  loa.053  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1807,  22.2()7. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  sea  district  of  the 
Ainoor  Country  are  Niicolayevsk  and  fikrfyevdc. 
The  island  of  Saghalien  is  generally  included 
^  the  territory  of  the  Amoor  Country,  the 
vhole  of  which  has  an  area  of  about  279,- 
3'^'  m.  The  principal  mountains  are  the 
^)t*aovui  along  the  northern  frontieri  and  off- 
voi-  I. — 28 


shoots  of  the  Chingan  monntain?  in  the  west. 
The  winter;*  are  very  severe,  and  nuvi^'ation  is 
generally  closed  from  the  end  of  October  to 
the  bi'ifinning  of  Mav.  The  soil  fertile. 
Many  plants  of  ^ioutilern  Asia  are  met  with; 
the  rivers  swarm  with  fish ;  and  extensive  gold 
fields  liave  recently  been  dinrovered.  Althou-rh 
the  Russian  government  has  endeavored  to  de- 
velop the  rcsoorees  of  ttie  country,  its  com- 
merce made  no  progress  during  tlie  jteriod  froni 
moo  to  1870.  The  native  population  consists 
of  about  10,000  Tnngnriana,  divided  into  eight 
tribes.  In  Sej>temher,  IHOO,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment organized  a  force  of  Cossacks  of  the 
Amoor  to  defend  the  southern  frontier  and  to 
settle  tlie  territory. — The  first  knowledge  of 
the  country  of  the  Amoor  was  obtained  by  tlie 
Bnssian  anthoritles  in  East  Siberia,  in  1689. 
Several  expeditions,  undertaken  by  Russian 
adventurers,  led  to  protracted  hostilities  with 
tiie  Ohinese,  mtil  in  1689  the  peaoe  of 
Nertchinsk  secured  tlie  wliolo  teiritory  to 
the  Chinese.  In  184ii  the  Russian  plans  iiX 
conquest  were  remmed.  After  exploring  the 
coast  for  several  years  and  establishing  th( 
forts  of  Niltolayevsk  and  Mariinskf  a  large 
military  force  was  sent  in  1854  into  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Amoor,  and  established  the  Russian 
rule  upon  a  lasting  basis.  A  ukase  of  Oct  31, 
1856,  proolidmed  the  indoD  of  tiie  lower  part 
of  the  Amoor  Country  with  Kamtchatka,  and 
made  Nicolayevsk  the  scat  of  government  By 
the  treaty  of  Aigtwn,  May  28,  1858,  ratified  by 
the  commercial  treaty  of  Tientsin,  June  1 3,  the 
whole  country  of  the  Amoor  was  ceded  by 
China  to  Russia.  The  eastern  and  western  line 
between  Russia  and  China  was  regulated  by  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Peking  on  Nov.  14,  18(50. 
— For  an  account  of  the  attempt  to  constnict 
a  telegraph  from  Kikolajevak  tf>  San  Francisco 
in  lJ^r)8-'7,  see  Telehbaph.  Concerning  the 
country  and  river,  see  Collins,  "Exploration  of 
the  Amoor  River"  (Washington,  1858),  and 

A  Voyage  down  the  Amoor.  with  a  Land  Jour- 
ney through  Siberia,"  ikc.  (Xew  York,  18(iU). 

AHOB.    See  Euos. 

AMORETTI.  I.  Carlo,  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  at  Oneglia,  March  13,  1741,  died  inMilaUi 
March  24,  1816.  In  1757  he  joined  the  order 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  some  years  later  became 
professor  of  oonon  law  in  the  university  of  Par- 
ma; but  bi  1772  he  obtsined  a  dispensatioii 
from  his  monastic  vows,  and  entered  the  ranks 
of  tlic  secular  clergy,  lie  was  appointed  cura- 
tor of  the  Ambronan  Mbrary  at  Jiilan  in  1797, 
and  was  the  first  to  make  known  its  treasures 
to  the  world,  lie  published  from  the  mana- 
seripts  in  this  eoUeellon  voyages  of  PIgalbtta 
and  Ferrer  Maldouado;  wrote  un  excellent  life 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  from  original  materials; 
and  prepared  sevenu  treatises  on  natnral  sci- 
ence. His  Xiiont  Kcelta  (VopuaeoU  int^resmnti 
$ulle  teietue  e  »ulU  arti  (27  vols.  4to^  1775-'88)- 
fiuniliarised  the  Italians  with  the  selentlfle 
progress  of  other  nations.  11.  Harla  PvllegrlMy 
niece  of  the  preceding,  who  bestowed  great 
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paiii<»  npon  her  e<incat'um,  horn  nt  Oncdlia  in 
ITotl.  <liv<l  in  I7H7.  Al  tlii- n(Z»' nt'  ItlnlioKiii- 
taineil,  in  public,  nrirmm-nt*  on  various  topics 
in  pliiliHopliy.  Slu'  »tiiilii.-il  law,  nn<l  «t  llu- 
n>rf  of  21  pn«hiBU'<l  at  E'livia.  an<l  reoeived 
from  tlio  university  hor  iloctor"»  ili|>l<»nia.  Shp 
wrote  II  tr«.'»tiii>e  on  itunian  Ihw,  wliii'h  was 
puMi-iiii-il  nt'tiT  lii-r  ili'iklli. 

AMORITI>  (aoiordinK  to  Siinoni*  and  Kwnld, 
hifiiilundcrs),  tin*  iiio?*t  fHiwerliil  tribe  of  the 
Caniuinitc-4.  to  ull  of  wluuti  tin-  naiiio  ii*  o«'cn- 
sionully  applied  in  the  Helircw  Scriptures. 
Thvy  <lwelt  \V.  of  the  .Ionian,  in  the  territory 
Biibse<iuently  allotted  to  Judah.  ehiefly  in  its 
niount!iinoui>  portion ;  and  K.  of  that  river  they 
held  the  two  kiii^rilouix  of  ile!<lihon  and  Hu- 
shaii,  of  the  latter  of  which  tlie  picantic  ()>f 
was  kinp  when  Moses  invaded  their  country. 
They  wi-re  a  pi-ople  of  lar^je  Ktatiire  and  ^rreat 
prowess  and  the  iHraelites  had  lonj^  and  Hcverc 
Contest!*  w  ith  tlieni,  undi  r  Mo>e<  .lofhun.  and 
other  leader^. 

AM0KTi2.iTI0!H,  or  ABortiirmrnl  (law  Ijit. 
amorfiJiarf),  in  old  Eniilish  law.  the  alienation  or 
conveyance  of  real  eotato  to  corporations.  It  was 
prohihite<l  by  a  series  of  statutes,  the  earliest  of 
whicii,  the  Matrna  C'harta  of  Henry  III.,  ap- 
plied only  to  ecclesiastical,  but  which  were  )>ul>- 
seiiuently  exIencKsl  to  nil  corporations.  Their 
influence  is  not  ret  extinct,  cither  in  England 
or  America,  th<m^h  the  |H>wers  of  corporations 
have  been  much  enlar);ed  in  hot))  countries, 
and  in  •^mie  st«tes  put  upon  the  same  f<K>tin>r 
in  this  repird  with  tlii>se  of  private  partii-s. 
These  statutes  were  called  the  statutes  of  m<ir/- 
moin,  as  forbiildini;  conveyanci>s  itito  dead 
lian<l-i ;  lu  ni'c  amortization. 

AMUKV  riioiMs  an  Kndish  nuth4>r.  lH)m 
about  ir.**!,  die<l  Xov.  '2'i,  I'HS.  lie  was  edu- 
cated a.*  a  phy-ician,  but  livc<l  chietly  in  retire- 
ment on  a  small  income.  In  17'V*)  he  published 
"Memoirs  of  several  l-ndies  of  Great  Drilain," 
nil  of  whom  were,  like  himself,  zealous  I'liita- 
rians;  and  in  ITSO  apjieared  the  tirst  volume 
of  his  better  known  and  very  curious  "  Life  of 
John  Bunolc,  in  whit'h  he  is  supposed  to 

have  sketched  his  own  picture.  The  second 
Volume  was  published  in  17(>*t.  He  was  a  man 
of  learning,  ability,  and  deep  relifrious  convic- 
tions, but  Very  cccenlrii". 

Anns,  one  of  the  minor  prophets,  w  ho  proph- 
esieil  in  the  days  of  I'/ziah.  kiii'.;of  .Indali,  and 
Jerol>oam  II.  of  Israel,  toward  the  close  "f  the 
tub  century  H.  •'.  lie  was  a  native  of  Tekoah 
in  .Illdah.     lie  diK-s  not  ap]>ear  to  have  been 

wlucati'd  as  a  prophet,  but  a<  rdin;;  to  his 

own  account  was  taken  from  his  tlocks  to 
projdie^y.  Hi«  prophecies  were  e-ipecially  h<1- 
dres-^'d  to  the  kinL'iloui  of  the  ten  tribes  and 
were  deliverifl  in  the  time  of  iluir  (rreatj-st 
]>rosjM'rily  as  a  si-parale  people.  They  de- 
nnnnre  till'  idolatry  practised  at  Hethel,  (iilpal, 
l>iin.  anil  at  rieer>hcli:i  in  Judab,  and  also  the 
Hins  of  the  nation-  borderini;  on  both  Hebrew 
kin^loni:*.  and  predict  jinnishment,  «■«  well  ils 
a  brighter  future  for  the  Uraelilisli  |K-«>plc. 


AMOSKF.AC.    Sec  yAjrcHKSTEK,  N.  11. 
AXUY  (Chin.    Ilia-men  or  .Vya-wi»,-  Fr. 
flmofiy),  a  stisport  town  of  the  provinoe  of 
Fokien.  China,  situated  at  the  8.  en<l  of  an  Lil- 
and  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  24°  40'  N,  loo. 
1 IH'  la'  E.,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  i»laD«l«>f 
Fonnosa ;  pop.  about  250,000.    It  itt  bnilt  ap-jii 
rising  jrround,  facing;  a  very  spacions  and  exo-1- 
lent  hurltor,  containit  many  brjre  buildinps.  Lmi 
at  the  time  of  the  Britioh  invasion  seven!  ron 
siderable  forts  one  of  them  l,l(Ki  yard*  kAt 
and  is  reckoned  to  be  nearly  9  ra.  in  cinrmnfrf- 
ence.    It  b  tb«  port  of  the  lorfie  inland  city  of 
ChanfT-choo-foo,  with  which  it  baa  river  ««- 
munication.    Its  inbabitanta  are  chielly  em- 
ployed in  trade,  and  its  mercbanta  are  reckoned 
anion;;  the  most  enterprisinfi  in  China.  TIk 
port  W08  open  to  the  world  till  171+,  wbeait 
was  duseil.    It  was  captured  by  the  British  ii 
IMl,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking;  was  throw 
o|>en,  tirst  to  Britain,  then  to  all  nations  alike. 
The  native  merchants  carry  on  an  eit*M»» 
trade  coastwise,  and  with  Formosa.  Maaili, 
Siam,  and  the  Malay  islands.    The  foreiini  i»- 
|>orts  in  1870  were' valued  at  [^,5(i0.1mW.  and 
the  ex|H>rt<i  at  $2,300,000.    Amoy  is  a  pnori- 
I»al  seat  of  Protestant  miwionary  activity,  ani 
the  missions  of  the  Reformed  church  of  Knua- 
ica  and  other  denomination*  in  18<U>  nomfcerfJ 
1,'J71  communicants. 

AVPilRE.  I.  Aa4ri  Karic,  a  French  phynci« 
Mild  mathematician,  Iwm  in  Lyons,  Jaa.**, 
1775,  die<l  in  Marseilles  June  lo.  1k3«.  A«i 
l>oy  he  showed  a  sin^ilar  passion  for  math*- 
I^atic^  in  w  hich  at  10  years  of  ape  h*  bafl 
made  renuirkable  proirress.  bnl  c»'uld  not  b« 
{<ersnnile<l  to  nppfy  himself  with  zeal  to  <>tber 
studies.  He  finally  consented  to  study  Virril 
that  he  niiplil  be  able  to  master  the  wort»ot 
Killer  and  Hemonlli,  which  were  then  •I'l'e.*- 
ble  only  in  l.4itin.  At  the  age  of  18  he  had  ifiK 
through  the  whole  ranpe  of  scientific  *tuJ3«. 
and  had  read  the  (Treat  encych>p«Hlia  of  I>i'W- 
n>t  and  D  Alemlwrt  so  thoroufrhly,  that  * 
yenra  afterwiird  he  could  still  re|>««t  'Is* 
i>aires  of  it.  The  death  of  his  father  h? 
fruillotine  durinf;  the  revolnti<in  atl'et'ted  bin 
so  that  for  npwanl  of  a  year  his  friend*  f«irml 
that  his  intellect  had  been  permanently  im- 
paired. In  1802  he  was  appointed  pn)f«:s«-* 
of  mathematics  at  Lyon^  a  post  wtiieh  it 
owed  to  his  first  publication,  '•  Oonsideratioi' 
upon  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  (Jam**  «i 
Clinnce.  '  In  1805  he  l>ecame  a  teacher  ia  tl'< 
I>oly technic  school  at  Paris,  in  1S08  inspwW 
general  of  the  university,  in  1H«J9  pro(««KC 
■  •f  mathematical  analysis  in  the  polytechwc 
si'lionl.  and  in  1814  a  member  of  the  institau. 
In  IH2II  he  bi«iran  lo  devote  much  attentiuaw 
the  phenomena  of  electro-ma^eti.sm.  and  i» 
18i4-'li  published  Herveil  de»  <>l>»emtti4m  tit*- 
tro-<ltin<tmi<j>if  (2  vols.),  a  work  charactcriie^ 
by  profoun<l  thought  and  extraordinary  (il>il>- 
suphical  sagacity.  His  publications  are  bo- 
merttus,  many  of  tbein  being  contribnti«>i»  tfl 
I  the  Journal  d«  CieoU  polyUchniqu*  and  ib« 
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Mimirtt  de  rimtitut.  Ampere  was  a  raan 
of  genial  humor  and  great  mnplioity  of  ohar- 
scter,  and  siusruhirly  ifniorant  of  the  world, 
froQi  which  hu  lived  retired.  lie  was  engaged 
OB  bb  lasi  great  work,  y  The  Clasnlioatiaa  of 
tlie  Sciences,"  at  the  time  of  fiis  death.  II. 
ktt  JacfiM  AatetaM,  son  of  the  urucediug,  born 
in  Lyooa,  Aug.  13,  1800,  died  Haroh  27,  1864b 
Hl>>  education  v,  ns  completed  under  the  siqx  r- 
QAOB  of  his  father  at  Faris,  where  he  eiyojed 
IbefiAnidiihip  of  Mine.  Rteanier  and  Ohatean- 
kiand.  He  purnacd  a  course  of  philosophy 
vith  Coti^  and  early  oonceived  a  passion  for 
bdbh  and  Oermaii  fiteratnre,  vomanoe,  and 
ln^W-lettres.  After  some  years  devoted  Xo 
{and  and  literary  parstutsi  he  was  in  18a8 
tpipoiiited  professor  of  the  history  of  Frenoh 
literature  in  the  college  of  France.  His  work 
OB  the  early  and  medieval  literature  of  France 
f4  voh.)  was  a  r6snm6  of  his  lessons.  In  1842 
1«  vas  elected  a  meiiibi  r  of  tl»e  academy  of 
iucriptioos  and  bellos-lettre.s  and  five  years 
tAcnnrd  of  tlio  French  academy.  lie  visited 
tnany  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East,  studied 
awcwifully  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egjrpt,  and 
MBtribated  to  the  RetM  de»  Deru-Monde*  a 
v«U  written  aeries  of  articles  on  a  journey  in 
Eirypt  and  Nubia  in  1844.  Ho  also  made  an 
esiended  tour  in  the  United  States,  paying 
ooch  attention  to  aboriginal  remains  and  an- 
tiquities, and  observing  carefully  the  habita  of 
people.  The  result  of  hbi  travels  was  pub- 
fimd  io  the  Etaue  dt*  Dtux-Mmdet.  His 
voriu  entitled  J)e  la  Chine  et  dttt  trntavx  de 
BmmtL  and  La  Urice,  Rome  et  Dante^  evince 
bis  knowledge  of  languages  and  general  litera* 
tore;  and  he  published  in  1841  a  valuable 
Miy  on  the  tbnnation  of  the  French  language. 
AiBMg  hia  other  worka  ia  VSitMf  romaine 
dRomr  (4  vols.  8vo,  ]«r)fl^'fi4),  a  novel  appli- 
Cition  of  archeeul(^y  to  literature  and  politics. 
His  Otnmpondaneey  oonstitatiiig  an  aatobiog- 
Wphy.  WRS  published  in  Paris  in  1ST2. 

ilPf  L\<i)  a  Tillage  of  southern  Bavaria,  on 
m.  W.  of  M&lddorf,  noted  as  the 
scene  of  a  terrible  conflict  in  1322  between  the 
oaperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  Frederick  of 
Aoitria,  generally  known  aa  the  battle  of 
Mfihldurf,  in  which  Frederick  was  entirely 
<i«^tttea  and  oaptnied.  In  1800  the  famous 
Ntraatof  Marean  was  begun  here. 

_  ilPHIlRAFSf  a  mythical  hero  and  seer  of 
^'wo^  the  son  of  Oicles  and  Mypermnestra. 
B*vieniatvied  toEriphyle,  sister  of  Adrastua, 
Itinz  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  had  numerous 
*^  liaTibg  sworn  that  he  would  abide  by 
■edeeiiioQ  of  bis  wife  on  any  ditierence  which 
mit'ht  arise  between  himself  and  Adrastus. 
£riplgrla  took  advantage  of  tiiis  oath  to  force 
"■pUaraus  tojoia  in  the  enterprise  of  the 
•even  against  Thabei.  Before  setting  out  he 
^de  his  sons  promise  to  punish  her  treachery. 
P*e  Alcm.kon.)  At  the  siege  of  Thebes  he 
9*tOf  distinguished  liimself,  but  being  pur- 
••Al^y  Periclymcnus.  he  tied  toward  the  river 
*mriM»  where  the  earth  o^iened  and  swai- 


I  lowed  him.  Jupiter  made  him  immortal.  An 
orade  of  Ampmanuia,  near  Thebea,  ei^yed 

great  reputation  among  all  the  Greeks. 

j     AMPUIBU,  animals  which  frequent  both 

I  land  and  water.  There  is  probably  no  truly 
amphibious  animal,  as  that  would  imply  the 

I  possibility  of  liring  and  breathing  equally  well 

I  m  tAr  and  in  water.  The  old  natnraliata  gave 
the  namo  to  beavers,  otters,  frons,  and  other 
animals  firom  all  tlio  orders  of  vertebrata;  Lin- 

I  nnna  reabricted  the  term  to  reptilea  with  cold 
blood  and  simple  circulation;  Cuvier  called 
amohibia  such  mammals  as  can  dwell  on  land 

I  or  in  the  water,  like  the  aed,  the  walma,  and 
the  dudong,  occupying  a  position  intermediate 
between  the  feline  and  the  marsupial  animals. 
There  are  animals  whieti  bare  both  gills  and 
rudimentary  hmgs,  as  the  proteus,  the  siren, 
and  the  menobranchus,  but  they  are  decidedly 
aquatio,  and  perish  aooner  or  later  in  the  air. 
The  amphibia  constitute  im  order  of  reptiles 
(the  bairaehia  of  later  herpetologists),  and 

{  may  be  characterized  as  vertebrat^  animals, 
with  cold  blood  and  naked  skin,  reproducing 
by  means  of  eggs,  and  most  of  them  under- 
going a  metamorphosis  or  change  of  condition, 
baring  relation  to  a  tronntion  from  an  aquatio 
respiration  by  gills  to  an  atmospheric  respira- 
tion by  lungs,  and  a  consequent  alteration  in 
general  structure  and  ttode  of  life.  These 
characters  have  led  some  writers  to  consider 
the  amphibia  as  a  distinct  class,  instead  of  a 
mere  order  of  reptllia.   No  arrangement  pro- 

i  posed  by  naturalists  presents  a  perfect  divinion 
of  the  different  forms;  the  following  by  Mr. 
TlMmaa  Bell  of  London,  founded  on  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  and  duration  of  the  gills, 
seems  the  most  natural:  Class  Amj^uibia. 
Order  1.  Amphipxiura.  Body  elongated, 
fonned  for  swimming;  feet  either  four,  or  two 
anterior  only;  tail  compressed,  persistent; 
res|^nlioii  aqvwtlo  thnm^ont  Hfe,  by  exter- 
nal persistent  gills,  coexisting  with  nulinient- 
ary  longs;  the  eyes  with  lids.  Genera,  pro- 
tmt,  ti&mi,  »irmm^  memoknmeMi»,  pMiido* 
hranchm. — Order  2.  Anocha.  Body  short 
and  broad;  feet  daring  the  tadpole  state  want- 
ing, afterward  fonr,  the  hinder  ones  long  and 
formed  for  leaping;  tail  before  the  metamor- 
phosis long  and  compressed,  afterward  want- 
ing; riba  wanting;  Tertebrs  few  and  anoby- 
loscd  together ;  respiration  at  first  aquatic  by 
gills,  afterward  atmoaph«io  by  Innga;  gilla  at 
first  external,  but  withdrawn  into  uie  cheat 
before  the  metamorphosis;  impregnation  ef- 
fected externally  during  the  passage  of  the 
eggs.  Genera,  rana,  hyla^  eeraUtphryt^  hi{fo, 
rhinellOy  otilopha,  daeiyUthra^  bomhinator^ 
hretic«p$. — Order  8.    Ueodkla.    Body  long 

,  and  slender;  feet  always  four;  tail  long  and 

\  persistent;  ribs  very  short;  respiration  at 
first  acjuatic  by  external  gills,  afterward  at- 
mospheric by  cellular  lungs;  vertebra}  nu- 
merona  vbA  moTable;  imprapuition  intmial. 
Genera,  talamandrina,  imamaruha,  molge. — 
Order  4.  Abba:(ouia.    Body  long  and  formed 
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for  swimminp;  feet  four;  cnuiinm  polid ;  | 
tail  r<»tii|treHs»Hl ;  rvH|»irutiiin  l>y  lutifrs  only ; 
^illsi  uliiient ;  n»>  iiictainoqduiMs  known,  (ii-n- 
era,  mrno/iomn,  itmphinmn. — (Jnler  5.  Apt>i»A. 
Roiiy  L'ltiiipite<l,  fcleiider,  niul  sniiki'-like ;  feet 
none;  t;iil  very  slmrt,  iiltunst  wuntiti^;  lun^rs 
one  lur;rer  tlian  the  other;  rilw  vi-ry  t-hort; 
breast  lione  wantinp;  ini|)reKiiMtion  tinkiii>wn. 
prtibaMy  internal.  The  existence  of  pilU  tit 
any  period  of  life  is  unknown,  (leniis  rirrili<t. 
— In  tlie  adult  ani|ihiliia  the  skeleton  varie.>< 
eonfideratily.  In  tlie  froii.  wliieh  moves  ex- 
tensively on  land,  we  tind  the  hind  le>»«  ffreatly 
dereloped  to  enable  it  to  take  the  enonnons 
leaps  by  which  it  pursues  its  prey  and  escapes 
from  danjrer;  hence  it  has  no  nst-lcss  tuil,  the 
btnly  is  contracted  lon^ritudinally  into  a  short 
space,  au<l  the  vertebnp  ore  few.  imiteil  into  a 
sin(;le  immovable  piece  unprovided  with  ribs. 
On  the  contrary,  the  water  salamnnder*  or 
newts  have  a  lon^  tail,  a  slender  tiexible  lnH!y, 
and  all  their  organs  fitted  for  a<|UKtio  life. 
The  si  met  lire  of  the  bones  is  more  compa«?t 
and  calcareous,  and  lens  transparent  and  Hex-  i 
ible,  than  in  fishes.  The  bones  of  tiie  skull  do 
not  overlap  each  other,  but  have  their  luarpns 
in  c<mtact  and  «tccBsionally  united  ;  the  boiiett 
of  the  face  are  more  clo>cly  unitetl  to  those  of  | 
the  skull  than  in  the  tishes  ;  the  intermaxillary 
and, jaw  liones  are  much  developi-d  transverse- 
ly, exj>nndin<r  the  general  form  of  the  ><kull 
without  involving  any  » n!ar^'^•lMcnt  of  the 
brain  iravity,  which  is  very  Muall.  The  hyoid 
bone  exiK-rieni  es  mo«t  remarkable  chaneeH  in 
thofie  frencra  which  underiro  nietaiuorph<»sis. 
In  the  bi^'lu'st  atnpliibi;!.  the  bones  of  the  s|)ine 
ore  Very  few;  in  the  fm^r  there  are  it.  in  the 
lipa  only  S,  unpri>vi<led  with  ril>».  but  liavini^ 
«ue  transverse  proccM's;  the  anlcrior  artic- 
ular surfaces  of  the  bodies  are  coiicu\e.  and  | 
the  posterior  convex.  In  the  tadpole,  and  in 
the  jrenera  which  retain  their  pills  ibrouuii  lil'e 
{»irni,  mfnoliritni-him,  \-p.,  hence  called  percD-  I 
nibranchiate),  the  sul>staric«-  between  the  ver- 
tebra- is  sof't,  and  contained  in  c\ip-like  Indlows 
formed  by  the  concave  articular  surfaces  of 
contiguous  bones,  [ireoisely  as  in  fishes;  an- 
otlier  prcMif  of  the  inteniiediate  condition  of 
these  lower  forms  of  the  class.  In  the  sala- 
manders the  Vertebra*  are  more  numerous, 
especially  tlios.e  of  the  fail;  in  the  siren  the 
trunk  has  4:1.  and  the  tail  a*  many  more.  The 
limbs  live  arriintrcd  on  very  ditleretit  (ilans  in 
th«>  ditferent  proup* ;  in  the  frops  itnd  toad.s 
they  are  well  develo|K'd,  and  suited  for  active  ' 
leaping  anil  swimming;  in  ilie  donirated  aqtni-  | 
tic  species  the  limbs  are  small  nicl  I'eeble;  in 
ca'cilia,  there  are  not  e\en  the  rudiments  of 
liml<s;  in  these  the  imjierlect  <leveloiiment  tif 
the  e.xtreinities  is  compens.-iliH|  b_v  tlie  extent 
of  t'le  s]»irie  of  the  body  and  tail.  In  the  <-urves 
and  tiexures  of  wliieli  they  swim  with  consid- 
eraiile  ruiiiility.  In  the  tish-like  tiidpole.  the 
limbs  jire  at  tlrst  sc;ircely  j)er<-eptible.  and  in 
their  graduMi  development  acipiire  a  coiiiiider-  ' 
able  size  and  Mell-detined  fonu  while  yet  im- 


prisoned beneath  ttie  tk'm  ;  tlic  hind  \«^  tn 
first  Bet'n ;  the  tiiil  is  much  developei],  gnda- 
ally  disapiK-ariug  by  aliKorption  as  the  liniht 
acquire  their  full  §Lze.    All  the  amphibia  have 
teeth  on  the  pidate ;  the  Kduinauden  k«ve 
them  also  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
the  frogs  in  the  upper  only,  and  the  toad*  in 
neither ;  the  jaw  teeth  are  iilwars  klci>J('r. 
{•harp-pointed,  nnd  closely  aet ;  the  frog  has 
about  40  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw;  iLt 
Biilaniander  has  about  AO  above  and  beloir;  tli« 
palatine  teeth  are  generally  arrnnged  trali»- 
versely.  parallel  to  the  jaw  teeth,    la  the  ailah 
amphibia  the  gullet  in  wide  an<l  sh<irt;  the 
stomach  is  a  simple  sac,  elongated  in  the  aqat- 
tic  species;  the  intestine  i»  hut  frlightly  ecu- 
volnted,  and  terminates  in  a  cloaca,  or  ]v.«x\l, 
wliich  also  receives  the  openings  of  the  pinitnl 
and  urinary  organa.   The  vent  in  the  fn^fsiiad 
toads  opens  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back;  is 
the  other  forms  it  is  beneath  tlie  conmi«ir»- 
luent  of  the  tail,  as  in  ordinary  reptiles.  The 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen  are  found  in  oil  tlx 
class.    The  lymphatic  and  lacteal  systems «tv 
extremely  developed ;  in  the  coarse  of  the  Inn- 
jdiatics  arc  founci  pulsating  cavities  or  vfotri- 
rles  w  hich  propel  their  contents  towutl  tbe 
veins,  but  their  pulsations  do  not  coincide  vitii 
those  of  the  heart,  nor  those  of  one  side  »iti 
those  of  the  other.    In  the  circnlating  sj^tca 
we  tind  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  int«> 
metliate  position  of  the  anipliihia  ;  they  bcfin 
life  y.  ith  the  single  heart  and  gills  of  tisJie».  l«t 
iUi  their  nu-tamorph<isis  goes  on,  the  heart  u- 
sunies  the  compound  character  neccMarj  fcr 
the  pulmonary  reK{)iration  of  the  reptilM.  Tbt 
heart  in  the  early  stage  of  theso  luiitnaU  cr«- 
sists  of  a  single  auricle  which  receives  all  ibt 
bl<H.d  after  its  circulation,  and  a  i^ingle  vcouS- 
cle  which  semis  it  through  a  third  cavity, 
hullnm  itrfrriiimit,  to  the  gills  or  hrnnchiif:  a 
the  gills  the  blood  is  purified  by  the  oxygrnof 
the  water,  and  returned  by  their  vein.*  loth* 
aorta;  from  the  last  branchial  artery  a  bnuxk 
is  given  otf  on  each  side,  which  goe^  to  tbr  n- 
dimentury  lungs  and  afterward  t>ccomes  ll* 
pulmi.'iKiry  artery^  between  lite  bmnchiol  l^ 
teries   and  veins  are  small  coinmunicatiM 
branches  which,  as  the  gills  are  tt1<sorl>r<i 
gradually  enlarge  until  they  form  eontinodo* 
trunks,  imd  the  original  branchial  artery  in- 
comes the  HKif  of  the  two  descending  aKtr, 
at  the  base  giving  off  the  pulmonary  artery; 
the  tw<»  veins  which  return  the  blood  frtnntlic 
rudimentary  lungs  enlarge  as  diene  organ*  *f 
ilevelo|H-d.  an<l  become  the  pulmonary  veia* 
which  last,  being  distended  at  tlioir  point  ol 
union   with  the   heart,  ulrimatolj  fonu  tb« 
second  auricle.    The  circulation,  then,  of  th» 
adult  amphibia  assumes  the  character  vhidi 
We  tind  in  thi'  reptiles  generally.  l>eiitg  per- 
tonned  by  a  single  ventricle  and  two  auricM: 
the  pure  blood  in  the  pidnionic  auricle  and  \h* 
im|iure  blood  in  the  systemic  auricle  are  «eiii 
together  and  mixe<l  in  the  single  ventricle.  K 
that  a  half-purided  blood  is  distributed  to  thr 
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oinDS.  The  gilla,  whether  external  or  inter- 
m,  are  expanded  in  a  leaf-like  form,  eonsider- 

;'•!}  iliviilod,  t)ii»ugh  mucli  loHs  bo  than  in 
tirlicd;  in  the  earliest  stages  the/  are  always 
external,  and  remain  so  permanently  in  the 
onlor  amphtpnettm,  but  in  the  liii^lier  orders 
t.'ii'j  txHX)tuo  very  soon  internal ;  thejr  are  sup- 
(k>rtc'<l  by  cartila^nons  or  bonj  arehea  oon- 
Di-cti'd  ivith  the  liyuid  bono,  ^vllich  chan§M  its 
form  in  accordance  with  the  developnwnt  of 
the  restpiratory  organ.  Ojtt  the  leaflets  of  the 
dlls  tlif  minute  blood  ▼easels  run,  hrinienng  tlie 
venous  blood  into  contact  with  oxygen,  and 
sending  it  bai  k  purified  to  tlie  heart.  While 
some  amphibia  retain  tlu  ir  ^llls  throng^  life, 
with  ci>exi>*tcnt  rudiincnttiry  lungs,  others  lose 
them  entirely  as  the  lungs  are  developed,  so 
that  there  probablj  is  a  brief  period  in  the  life 
of  sf)rae  of  these  animals  in  wbit  h  they  may 
truly  be  called  aini»hibious.  In  the  caduci- 
kranchiate  genera  (or  those  which  lose  their 
filU),  the  early  condition  of  the  lunfjs  is  that  of 
a  mere  sac  without  any  appearance  of  the  cells 
« pnliaoittTy  stnicture  afterward  developed ; 
it  iHcomes,  therefore,  an  intercepting  question 
wiietber  the  similar  rudimentary  lungs  of  the 
peramibrancbiate  genera  can  aerve  any  of  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  From  the  mechanism 
of  respiration  in  the  higher  genera,  and  the 
Matomical  deficiencies  in  tbe  aocmnpanjing 
at'paratns  in  the  Idwc  r,  it  would  be  at  once 
fieea  that  these  simple  sacs  could  hardly  aid 
tte  gilla,  and  mnoh  leas  eonid  perform  their  | 
office  in  at" rating  the  blood.  Ruficoni  con- 
Wj^iltis  that  in  tbe  ])roteus,  at  least,  these  sacs  i 
AoBOt  aariat  in  re-piration;  and  experiments  | 
alluded  to  in  the  "  rriK'eotlings  of  the  Boston 
fwiety  of  Natural  Uiatory,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  168,  i 
*ow  that  the  menobranchna  perishes  in  abont 
f"ar  hours  when  removed  from  the  water.  In 
the  hiaber  orders,  the  reception  of  air  into  tlio 
tanga  is  efll^oted  by  a  simple  act  of  swaDowing ; 
^1-:  air  enters  the  mouth  through  the  noatrils, 
Hud,  the  gullet  being  cloeed,  is  forced  into  the 
iOiga  1^  the  actfcn  <m  tbe  ranaclee  of  the  hyoid 
hone.  The  fish-like  structure  of  the  nostrils  in 
tlie  lover  genera,  and  the  imperfect  condition 
of  tbelr  glottis  and  windfupo,  with  the 
perfect  development  of  the  gills,  show  that, 
tike  the  air  bag  of  fishes,  tlieso  simple  sacs, 
ttotigh  they  represent  rudimentary  lungs, 
«re  not  for  the  purposes  of  reapiration 
proper.  Tlie  brain  oners  the  same  gradations, 
ffoin  the  fish-like  siraplkity  of  that  of  the  tad- 
f'>lt.'  ;viid  Idwer  genera  to  that  of  the  reptile,  in 
which  the  hemispheres  become  enlarged  lat- 
W»lly,  !iud  the  spinal  cord  shorter  and  thicker 
'  t  the  origins  of  the  nerrea  of  the  limbs.  In 
Uie  frogs  the  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  in 
the  salamanders  com[»aratively  small,  and  in  ; 
the  c»cilia  scjin  cly  visible;  in  all  they  resera-  I 
hie  those  of  tithes  in  the  flattened  anterior  sur- 
f««'e,  the  waall  quantity  of  the  acjueous  humor, 
and  the  depth  of  the  crystalline  lens;  the  eyes 
of  the  frog  arc  fully  (k-vi-loiied.  and  provided 
vitb  U(k   In  tht:  iuvvvrgeuvra  and  iu  the  tad- 


Dole  state,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  very  imper- 
root,  eonaisting  of  a  hollow  in  the  temporal 

bone,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  sac  contain- 
ing the  cretaceous  body  on  which  the  nerve  ia 
spread ;  there  ia  no  drum  nor  tympanic  carity; 
the  organ  ia  covered  by  the  skin,  without  any 
external  communication.  In  the  frog  the  ear 
ia  more  complicated,  having  the  dram  with 
its  cavity  and  bones,  and  communicating  with 
the  mouth  by  a  Eustachian  tube.  The  sense 
of  smell  must  bo  imperfect  in  the  amphibia;  in 
the  lower  forms  the  nostrils  are  mere  cavitiea 
in  the  front  of  the  head,  with  no  communica- 
tion with  the  mouth,  as  in  fishes ;  in  the  higher 
orders  the  nose  oODUDunicates  with  the  mouth, 
but  in  them  the  apparatus  tor  smelling  is  prob- 
ably less  sensitive  than  in  the  lower  forms,  the 
nose  being  more  oonnectcd  with  the  act  of 
breathing.  The  sense  of  taste  b  probably  also 
very  obtuse  ;  in  the  frogs  and  toads  the  tongue 
is  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  being 
long,  with  the  anterior  half  free,  doubled  back 
on  itself,  and  capable  of  being  thrown  forward 
and  retracted  with  great  quickness,  serving  for 
the  seizure  of  the  insects  on  whi<  !i  they  feed, 
and  for  con  /eying  them  instantly  to  the  back 
part  (jf  the  mouth.  The  amphibia  are  distin- 
guished from  reptiles  by  the  absence  of  all  scaly 
covering ;  a  naked  skiu  characterizes  all,  from 
the  sniuce-like  caacilia  to  the  fiah-like  axoloti. 
The  skin  of  the  aquatic  genera  is  soft,  smootbi 
and  kept  constantly  moist  by  the  cotaneona  ae- 
eretiona ;  in  the  land  genera,  as  frogs  and  toada, 
the  glands  of  the  skin  secrete  a  thick  w  liltish  • 
tluid,  which  may  become  acrid  and  irritating, 
giving  rise  to  the  opinion  fliat  these  secretions 
are  p()is<mous  ;  in  the  salamander  the  fluid  thus 
poured  out  is  so  abundant,  and  so  anddenly  se- 
creted when  the  animal  is  irritated,  that  it  is 
quite  probable  that  even  the  effects  of  fire  may 
be  for  a  short  time  arrested  by  it— doubtleaa 
the  origin  of  the  well  known  fable  in  regard  to 
this  animal.  The  cuticle  is  fretpiently  .she<l ; 
that  of  the  aquatic  genera  being  washed  away  in 
shreds,  while  that  <tf  the  toada  ia  divided  along 
the  median  line,  removed  by  the  contortions  of 
the  animal,  and  finally  swallowed  at  a  single 
gulp.  The  am[)hibia  breathe  by  the  skin  as 
well  as  by  the  lungs  and  ^Is;  a  frog  will  live 
from  five  to  six  weeks  in  a  state  of  complete 
strangulation,  and  even  after  total  excision  of 
the  lungs ;  indeed,  the  pulmonary  resi)iration  is 
insufiicient  to  support  life  in  these  animals  with- 
out the  assistance  t»f  the  skin.  The  meilium 
through  which  the  blood  is  oxygenated,  wheth- 
er lungs,  gills,  or  skin,  whether  in  air  or  in 
water,  is  always  a  modification  of  the  cutane- 
ous surface;  and,  aa  in  iVotrs  the  same  surface 
is  capable  of  performing  both  aijuatic  and  at- 
mospheric respiration,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that 
lungs  and  gills  are  Identical  in  structure.  The 
amphibia,  like  many  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, have  the  power  of  reproducing  parts  lost 
by  accident  or  design ;  the  common  water  sala- 
mander will  invariably  restore  the  limbs  which 
have  been  cut  oH'  for  expcriiuent,  and  even  re- 
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pcateflly;  the  cnmnion  lund  HuliirnaiKlor  also 

reprmliici-s  its  tail,  wliii'li  it  ««i  eoHlly  senarat«.>3 
in  cafH-Mif  DL-o<l.  Iiii|ir<-;;nutii>n  is  t.'1l«.-<-te«l  witli- 
oiit  m.'.\iial  <'(iti;;rt>sM,  ext'cpt  in  the  i.-inil  H»latiian- 
dcr;  in  the  onli-r  tinouni,  the  male  eiiitir«reH 
tlie  ii'tiinle  with  ^rri'nt  ti-iinfity,  nnU  iiiipreirnatfit 
the  ejrifs  nevi-ntl  hiiinire«l  in  nuinK'r.  a-*  they 
are  ejecleil  uiuKt  hin  proiNiiru :  in  the  tailed 
aquatic  ii|ii'vie?',  iin|iret.'UBliun  takes  iilarc  dur- 
ing the  instnntuneuUH  H|>|Hmiti<)n  of  tlie  <-l«>ii<-iil 
ojieninirH  of  the  two  <iexeK  The  teste-*  and 
ovaries  are  doulile,  iinil  «yniinetriraily  arraii^reil ; 
they  are  mueh  eiilar^'ed  at  the  breed  in  jr  t^iaxon. 
When  the  yiiiin;rure  reaily  tor  a-juatie  life,  tliey 
hnret  the  thin  nieniliraue  of  the  e>riu',  and  eonie 
out  in  the  tisli-like  form.  In  the  terrestrinl 
salamander,  wliose  hahitn  do  not  permit  this 
ni<xJe  of  development,  the  young  undergo  their 
nietuniorphonis  in  tiiu  oviduct,  In  \\  hicli  they 
yaiKi  their  tad|Mjle  i>tute.  and  u[ipear  without 
jrills  w  hen  they  are  rea<ly  fur  trrrestrial  exist- 
once.  Like  the  vi|>er,  tlie  salnniunder  is  ovo- 
viviparous.  In  the  pipii,  or  Surinam  toad,  tlie 
cgg!«,  instead  of  being  dropped  int'i  the  water, 
are  plaee<l  by  the  male  on  the  back  of  the 
female :  here  they  are  attached  by  a  thick  mu- 
rus,  and  the  Hkin  gradually  thickens  in  the  in- 
tervals so  as  to  fonn  a  cell  aronnd  each  egg;  in 
these  cells  the  young  umlcrgo  their  melainor- 
lihosis,  and  come  from  them  perfe<"t  animals. 
After  the  young  are  hat4-heil  out,  the  cells  of 
the  female  dis4ippear.  Like  many  of  the  san- 
riiin  and  i  heloniiin  re]>tiK's.  some  of  the  am- 
phibia are  iisi'd  as  fisMl.  The  delicacy  of  the 
frog's  thigh  is  Well  known  to  the  epicure.  The 
Mexicans  consider  the  siredon  or  axoloti \ery 
good  eatini;:  and  it  is  ijuile  probable  that,  like 
the  reptile  iguana,  many  of  the  hideous  am- 
phibia are  wlioles4>me  articles  of  OmhI. 

AJIPIlirTVOKS,  members  of  an  amphictyony, 
a  term  ns»-d  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  designate 
an  as-<K-i;ition  of  neighboring  tribes  or  cities 
for  the  obscrvatice  of  the  law  of  nations 
toward  each  nlher,  and  the  protection  ami 
Udrship  of  s<iine  di'ity,  wlios«-  temple  was  sup- 
]io»e<l  to  be  the  ci>mmon  property  of  all.  The 
W  ord  is  s4iinetinies  derive<l  from  the  mythical 
hero  Aiiipliictxon,  si>ii  of  I>eUcalion  and  I'yr- 
rha,  liiit  is  properly  a  com|M>iind  from  «h*i  and 
ktUu  or  (ir/u/,  signil'ying  "dwellers  nroiind  "  or 
''neighbors."  The  origin  ol'  ihesi'  a«s4>ciations 
ii*  enveh'ped  in  much  obs4'iirity,  and  beyond  the 
fact  that  several  of  theiii  existe^l  in  (IreiK-e  at 
a  Very  remote  |K'ri«Ml,  t"<"rtning  :is  it  were  the 
genu  of  one  of  the  sirmigest  bonils  of  union  by 
which  lln'  tireek  tribes  were  InM  to;.'ether.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  nf  their 
forirmlion.  The  most  ceh'brated  of  these  cori- 
feiierations  was  that  known  as  the  amphicty- 
onic  conncil,  which  from  stnall  beginning's  rose 
lo  great  importance,  on  aecount  of  the  wealth 
and  magniticence  of  the  t«'inple  of  A|iollo  at 
t'elphi.  of  which  it  was  the  spt-cial  guardian. 
It  Was  compose^l  of  I'>  tribes,  v;iri<>n?.Iy  de- 
mtiImhI  by  the  authorities,  but  generally  sup- 
la  s..d  to  comprise  the  louiaiis.  Dulojuan-,  Thei- 


wilians,  CKtn'ana,  Mngnetes,  Malian^  Phtliiaa 
Acbacans  Iinritins,  PhoriansOnrlndingtheDtl- 
phians),  Lm-n.-ins.  U<i>otinas,  and  PerrhajbiaDi, 
all  of  whom  originally  dwelt  in  and  arimnJ 
Tliessnly  and  were  of  e<iual  imjiortanc*.  althoo^ 
subse<iuently  WO  fin<l  tliem  distrihuteil  o\i'ra!l 
parts  of  Greec*.  Some  became  utterly  inji^- 
niticant  or  extinct,  and  the  fact  of  the  l>orian» 
standing  on  nn  e<iuality  with  the  I)<ditpian»  er 
.Mallans  show*  that  the  council  must  hav*  <ti- 
iste«l  before  the  Dorian  con(|ae»t  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  council  met  twice  s  year,  in 
the  spring  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  IK-Iphi, 
and  in  the  autumn  at  that  of  Ceres  at  .\ntlieli. 
near  Theruiopylw,  and  was  reprv-sentetl  by 
two  olastHfs  of  deputies  fmra  each  tribe.  tl»» 
hieromnemoiut  and  the  pylugorie,  when<-v  it 
has  been  suppoeed  that  two  amphictyoniw, 
orgriiiized  for  the  worship  of  two  distinct 
deities,  were  sabsequeiitly  merged  in  one.  The 
12  tribes  had  equal  right's  at  the  meetings  ef 
the  c<umcil,  and  each  was  entitled  to  two  rotr\ 
to  W  given  by  its  deputies.  The  objeot?  of  tli« 
confe<lerBtion  are  K-st  described  in  the  followin| 
otilh  wlii^'h  each  of  its  niemtier*  was  obliged  l<> 
lake :  '•  We  will  not  destroy  any  aTn|diictTi>alc 
town,  nur  cut  it  oif  from  running  water  in  vu 
or  |>eacc;  if  any  shall  do  so,  we  will  murfa 
against  him  and  destroy  his  city.  If  any  ..bt 
shidl  plunder  the  property  of  the  god,  or  -hill 
he  eogniiant  thereof,  or  shall  take  treachen** 
counsel  against  the  things  in  his  temple  at  Del- 
phi, we  will  nnnish  him  with  f<M»t  and  Laod 
and  voice,  and  by  every  means  in  our  jK-wer." 
Notwithstjtnding  the  humane  and  wise  objectf 
of  the  coimcil,  it  engaged  in  tw  n  sangtiiiuiy 
wars  against  aume  of  its  own  members,  called 
the  (irst  ami  second  sacred  war's  and  liniUy 
lent  itself  ti>  the  ainbitioas  purposes  of  PLiBp 
of  Mace^lon,  who  in  tlic  name  of  the  leapf 
excitetl  a  third  war  in  838  B.  C.  in  which  thf 
lilKjrties  of  (ireeee  were  extinpiiished  at  tke 
battle  of  C'Inenmea.  The  first  nf  tbe*e  wars, 
which  began  in  5V,i  B.  V.  and  lasted  till  S8S, 
was  dechired  aj^ilnst  the  Phoeian  city  rf 
C'rissB.  on  account  of  injuries  intlicted  np<« 
[•ersons  visiting  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Peli'hi 
and  residtiMl  in  the  total  destrnction  of  the  city. 
The  se<  ond  sacre<l  war,  from  865  to  ."Uf*  B.  C 
originating  in  a  charge  against  the  Pli<>ciaxi»of 
takitig  into  rultivatioii  a  tract  of  land  Wlon^is; 
to  the  l)elphi<'  temple,  w  as  carrieil  oti  w  ith  <afL 
vindictiveness  that  nearly  every  Ph«M  ian  town 
was  destroyed.  Philip  of  Mnce»Jon,  baviiif 
entered  the  struggle  at  the  solicitations  of  tht 
Thessalians.  decided  the  war  in  their  favor. «i>d 
thus  gained  his  fatjd  as<  endancT  in  the  aJfain 
of  (ireeee.  Tlie  Pho<'ians  were  ejected  fr<«i 
the  league  at  the  close  <if  the  wjir.  \>ut  wm 
subsequently  readmitted.  The  duration  of  tbf 
atiiphictyonic  council  is  not  pre<-isely  knon. 
hut  it  snrviveil  the  independence  of  (>re««>c. 

ANPiilKHIII'8,  a  legendary  her«>  of  GrW""*. 
the  son  of  Am|)hiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
brother  of  .'Mcnm-on.    He  t<N»k  part  in  tU 
war  of  the  ei>ig»>ni  agii'inst  Thebes,  aided  li» 
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brother  In  tiie  nmrder  of  flMfar  moCher  (see 
Alcx^okX  and  subsequently  joined  tlie  cxi)e- 
dition  again.st  Troy,  lie  was  celebratod  tor 
kb  prophetic  gift^  and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallns 
ID  Cilicia  (a  city  said  to  liave  been  founded  by 
Ampbiloohus  and  Mop>(a4),  which  was  esteemed 
tlte  most  tnithful  of  all  oracles:  and  at  Athens, 

*  Orapiit,  and  Sparta  he  shared  in  the  divine 
bonor<  paid  to  Aini)liiarnu.'». 

iJlFlilUiV,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of 
Z«M  and  AJDtiopc,  the  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  j 
Thebes.    He  and  his  brotlier  Zethus  were  ex- 
posed on  Monnt  Cithajron,  but  wore  found  and  I 
bruogbt  up  by  shepiierds.   Kvnatj^  or  accord-  j 
ing  to  others  Apollo  or  tlio  mu-^c*,  jrnve  a  lyre  ' 
to  Ampbiou,  who  from  thut  moment  devoted  ' 
Unudf  altogetlMr  tu  gong  and  mnsic.   To  | 
IWniro  the  wrongs  of  their  mother,  the  brothers 
nadertouk  an  expedition  against  Thebes,  which 
they  captured  and  fortified,  ((laying  both  Lycus 
and  hi-  new  wife  Direr.    They  then  built  a 
wall  around  the  town,  Amphion  playing  on  his 

I  Ifit,  and  tiie  aUmea  moTing  in  obedlance  to  its 
Diit^<  whither  they  were  wanted  till  it  was 
dnisfaed.  Amphion  married  Niobo,  hj  whom 
h»  had  many  aona  and  daoghters,  all  of  whom 

I    \»     killt'd  by  Apollo. 

I  ilPttlPOUS  (now  Jenikeui)f  a  city  of  ancient 
j   Ibeedonia,  on  the  Strymon  (now  Stroma,  or 

I  K.iri  Sni.  near  its  mouth.  It  was  originally 
cailod  £nuca  Hodoi  (Nine  Ways),  and  held  by  i 
tiw  Thradan  Edodans,  and  reoeived  fta  hit- 
tOfical  name  from  an  Athenian  colony  whieh 
Mcmied  it  in  437  b,  C.  It  was  besieged  by 
^  Laoednmoidana  under  Braaldaa  dnrlng  the 
Pelo|K)nne8lan  war,  and  comiulKd  to  sur- 
loder  to  them  (424).  lAter  it  fell  into  the 
hiadi  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  under  the 
Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  a  SLicedonian 

I  diitrictk  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Po- 
polh^  There  are  few  remains  of  the  town. 

mhuavJEBTA  (Gr.  a/i^ptuvoy  an  animal  that 
cia  move  or  walk  in  both  directions),  the 
oaaie  of  a  genus  of  saurians.  The  head  is  ho 
anall  and  the  tail  .ho  thick  und  short  that  it  is 
diificnlt  to  distingui.sh  one  from  the  other  at 
first  sight ;  and  this  peculiarity  of  form,  in  ud- 
£tion  to  the  animars  habit  of  proceeding  with 
equal  facility  either  backward  or  forward,  has 
givfco  rise  to  the  popular  belief  in  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  where  the  ara- 
Phi«bffinu  most  abounds,  that  it  possesses  two 
headaj  one  at  each  extremity.  These  sjiurians 
•M  ostingni.shed  Arom  others  by  their  ntarly 
Bnifonn  thickness  of  body  from  the  head  to 
tbe  extremity  of  the  tail,  by  their  small  mouth-s 
•ad  extremely  diminntiTe  eyes,  remarkably 
short  tails,  and  numerous  rinps  of  small  square 
fcales,  completely  surrounding  the  body  and 
the  tail.  The  jaws  are  furnished  with  a  single 

'     low  of  smidl  conical  teeth,  few  in  number  and 
ffi>tant  Irum  each  other,  and  the  palate  is  | 
toothlcas.  These  reptiles  are  also  destitute  of  | 
fanjr*.  and  are  therefore  harmless.    Tliey  live 
Qiotftly  on  ants  and  other  small  insects,  and  in-  | 
hiUtant hills  and  hnirows  which  they  make  I 
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for  themsdTes  under  gromid.  Vie  genns  am* 

phuhctna  contains  only  a  few  species,  conBned 
to  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  o()»er^tropical  parts  of 
the  American  contineilf:  The  A.j'uliginota  Is 


Ani}ihiatia'na  fuliginosa  (Sooty  AmphL*t»ana). 


the  best  known  species.  It  is  found  in  the 
hotter  regions  of  8onfh  America,  and  does  not 

inhabit  Ceylon  or  any  part  of  the  East  Indies, 
as  Linnaeus  and  Lac^pMe  were  led  to  belieTOi 
on  the  aothority  of  iSeba.  The  general  color 

of  this  animal  is  a  deep  brown,  varied  with 
shades  of  white,  more  or  less  clear,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  easting  the  old  and  ao- 

quiring  the  new  external  coat  or  "skin."  It 
grows  to  the  length  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  the 
tail  measuring  only  one  inch  or  thereabouts. 
The  body,  about  as  tliick  as  the  wrist  of  a 
child  of  10  years,  is  surrounded  by  upward  of 
200  rings,  and  the  tail  by  25  or  80.  The  eyes, 
exceedingly  diminutive,  are  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane which  almost  conceals  them;  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
amphisba'na  \\i\>  no  eyes. 

AMPIIITIIKATRK,  with  the  Romans,  an  open 
elliptical  building,  with  an  elliptical  space  in 
the  centre  called  the  arena,  from  the  low  waO 
surrounding  whieh  rose  tiers  of  seats,  sup- 
ported on  arches,  receding  to  near  the  summit 
of  the  onter  watt.  These  buildings  were  need 
for  public  frames  or  ronibats  between  men  or 
beasts,  tind  in  later  tirnen  also  for  exhibitions 
of  mimic  sea  fights,  and  of  crocodiles  and  other 
ani[)hiI)ious  animals,  by  fillinpr  the  arena  with 
water.  The  arena  was  so  called  because  sand 
(I^t.  arena)  was  usoally  emp1oye<l  to  give  a 
firm  footing  and  to  dry  up  the  blo(Hl.  The 
wall  around  the  arena  varied  in  height  fbom  8 
to  18  feet  On  a  level  with  its  top  spread  tiie 
first  platfonn.  where  the  chairs  of  the  more 
honored  spectators  were  placed.  From  the 
top  of  the  wall  Hiat  ibrmed  the  back  of  this 
space  rose  the  first  tier  nf  seats,  reaching  to  an- 
other platform  witii  another  wall  ut  its  back, 
und  80  «!  to  the  top.  The  box  {»uggutu»  or 
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mbieulum)  of  the  chief  maffiAtrate  or  emperor 
was  on  a  consjurUDUa  part  of  the  first  platform 
(podivm),  tti  wa«  thol  of  the  vestal  virions.  A 
raiaed  ^eat  on  tlie  Nimc  wa»  ali^  uwiipied  to 
the  friver  inlitor)  of  tlie  (raines.  At  eaih  end 
of  the  arena  was  n  Wirgo  door  for  the  entrance 
antl  exit  of  men  and  bea»t«.  The  hitter  were 
kept  in  den!)  under  the  platforms  and  K-uts,  and 
were  NtDieiinioti  forced  up<.>n  the  urena  through 
«iiall  doorx  in  the  Hide  of  the  wail  surround- 
ing it.  Sometimes  also,  if  not  Biwav^  there 
were  vast  Bubstructions  beneath  the  floor  of 
the  arena  containing  dens  from  wliieh  the 
animals  niiy:ht  be  Miiildeuly  xint  np  through 
trnpdoorK.  Excavations  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  f'oJtzuoli  have  »h<jwn  most  clearly  these  ar- 
rangements On  Uio  top  of  the  wall, of  the 
ar«na  was  a  railing  of  bronze  or  iron  to  protect 
thoM  who  sat  im  tlie  tint  platform  from  any 
audden  spring  of  the  wild  lieast".    As  n  further 


defence,  ditrhes  rolled  furipi  mnetimes  sur- 
rounded the  arena.  An  awning  (rtlarium), 
sup|Hirted  by  ropes  and  pnlleyis  from  htrong 
maitta  set  in  Ktone  aocketa  around  the  top  of 
the  building,  appears  to  have  bei-n  MMuetinwa 
extended  over  the  spe^tat^^r^  When  the  we*- 
ther  did  not  permit  the  ttlarium  to  be  fprvad. 
broad-brimmed  hat«  ur  a  Mirt  of  paraMiU  vtn 
used.  The  first  amphitheatre  in  Kome  seau 
to  have  been  that  of  M.  Curiu.  dei«rib«d  by 
I'liny.  It  conMKted  of  two  wooden  theatna 
made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  in  »u<'h  a  uuuuxr 
that  they  could  by  meun!«  of  windlasses  aad 
machinery  be  turned  round  face  to  face,  ■>  M 
to  form  one  building,  (ijudiatorial  shows  wen 
firrt  exhibited  in  the  forum,  and  combats  <tf 
wild  beasts  in  the  circus;  and  it  api>o.irs  that 
the  ancient  oudtom  was  still  preserved  till  the 
dictatorship  of  Julias  Cesar,  who  built  a  wood< 
en  theatn  m  tli<'  Campus  Martins  for  the  piir< 


AropblUmtTF  at  T«roiiL 


pow  of  exhibiting  hnnts  of  wild  bea'stw.  Mrt«t 
of  the  early  niiiphillie»tri^<(  were  merely  tem- 

fiomry  ami  made  of  wood ;  ouch  as  the  one 
I'.iilt  by  N'l-ro  at  Hrmie.  iitnl  that  erected  by 
Atiliiiii  Ht  Fidentp  in  the  reign  of  TiherinH. 
which  pnve  way  diirinj;  the  trainee  and  killed 
or  injure)]  50,(M»0  person*.  The  tirst  Mone  nm- 
phithentre  was  built  Itv  Sintiliiis Taunts,  at  the 
desire  of  .\ng>i«tu*.  Tliis  buildin)?.  which  utootl 
in  the  CampiiN  Miirtins  near  the  Circus  Ago- 
lialii,  was  de>troye<l  by  lire  in  the  n-i^rn  of  Nern, 
nnd  it  Im*  liierefiiri'  been  snppf>siHl  tlmt  only 
the  exlernnl  wiilU  were  of  fitone.  mid  that  the 
seats  imil  <it her  parts  of  the  interior  were  of 
liiiilH.T.  ,V  wc<ir»d  aTiipliitlu'jitro  va*  cct\\\- 
menci-il  Ciilitnila ;  Imt  by  far  the  most 
ci'lelinitvil  iif  nil  Wiis  the  riiivi.'iti  iiiiiphitlii'atre. 
uwially  I'jilii  d  till'  Cojii-iscimi.  whii  h  wjis  hcuun 
by  \'e»ij>aHau  und  tiuLslied  by  hid  .hou  Titus, 


who  dedicated  St  A.D.  80,  on  which  orcasoa, 
acconling  to  Eutropiiis.  5,0(K»,  and  according  tc 
Dion,  lt,(K»0  beaxts  were  destroyed,  llie  fti 
lowing  table  has  been  compilecJ  to  ahow  dM 
proportions  of  bome  of  the  chief  ainphitlieatrts: 
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I  AMPHITBITE 

'    Dwtef       middle  ages,  fh«  amphfthMtrai 

were  ased  as  castles  or  as  quarries,  according 
to  the  exigeaciee  of  the  times;  bat,  in  n>ite  of 
'   d  tnanlta  of  omui  pr  time,  their  nmie  ere 

amons;  the  most  stopeildoiis  mooUBemti  of  ito> 
nun  a&tiqaity. 

'  iirarraiTB)  a  nereld  or  ooeanid,  the  wife  of 
Xeptane  and  goddess  of  the  sea,  mother  of 
Triton,  Hliode  or  Kiunlos,  and  Bentherioyme. 
Jnloas  of  Scyllo,  she  threw  some  magio  herbs 
into  the  well  in  which  her  rival  wasaocostomed 
to  bathe,  and  thns  transformed  her  into  a  mon- 
ster with  six  heads  and  twelve  feet  In  an- 
•ii'Dt  works  of  art  Arophitrite  is  always  dis- 
tingoished  from  Aphrodite  hy  a  net  which 
keeps  hor  luiir  in  order,  and  by  the  claws  of  a 

I    cr.ifi  on  her  forehead. 

lMPHITRYO\,  in  (ireek  Icpcnds,  n  son  of 
AI<KUd  and  Hipponome.  Having  accidentally 
killed  his  UMie  Eleotryon,  he  was  expelled 
from  Myeenro,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Thebes.  To  win  the  hand  of  Alcmena,  he  un- 
dertook an  expedition  against  Pterelaus  and  the 
Taphiiin^  wl)ose  lands  he  seized  and  <livi(U  tl 
among  his  friends.    He  was  subsequently  niar- 

I  Tied  to  Alcmenti,  and  became  bj  lier  the  father 
of  Iphicles.  Ho  was  killed  in  a  war  which  ho 
and  Hercules  were  carrying  on  against  Erginus, 
kiiif  of  the  Minyans.  His  tomb  was  standing 
at  Thebes  in  the  time  of  Pansanias. 


diMk  mi.  Bamuk  AmpUor  i  dpedmeos  In  the 


tase,  commonly  made  of  earthenware,  of  va- 
rioos  forms,  but  generally  tall  and  narrow,  with 
•  oontractetl  neck,  and  entVing  nearly  in  a  jioint. 
It  was  U8ed  by  the  ancients  to  hold  wine,  oil, 
the  ashes  of  tlie  deed,  dec. ;  and' some  liave  been 
fonnil  in  excavating  that  liad  been  used  as 
cotlias  by  dividing  them  in  half  lengthwise, 
pottnif  in  tlie  body,  and  joining  the  parte. — ^The 
aniphora  was  also  a  liquid  measure  among  the 
Greeks  and  Komaoa,  equivalent  to  about  nine 
pOflu  witti  tlw  former  and  six  with  tlie  latter. 
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AMPVLLA,  a  Roman  veslel,  tike  a  bottle,  nsed 

for  holding  wine,  oil,  or  water.  The  ampulla 
J£h€tnen»i*  {la  minte  ampouU)  was  a  glass  flask 
filled  with  boly  oil,  which,  aeoording  to  tra- 
dition, was  brought  down  from  heaven  by  a 
dove  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  Clovis, 
at  Rheims,  in  496.  From  the  9th  century, 
if  not  before,  down  to  Louis  XVI.,  all  tho 
kings  of  France  were  anointed  with  the  oil 
contained  in  the  aaored  ampulla.  During  the 
revolation  the  ampulla  was  broken  ana  ito 
fragments  thrown  away.  A  pious  person  pre- 
served one  of  the  pieces,  and  atler  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  it  was  delivered  to  the 
archbishop  of  Rlieims.  witli  a  little  of  the  ori- 
ginal oil,  as  was  asserted.     Charles  X.  was 

I  anointed  from  it,  and  the  oil  then  &iled. 

A.^PITATI01\  (Lat.  ampufnrfi,  to  cut  off),  a 
surgical  operation  by  which  a  limb  or  portion 
of  a  limb^  or  a  naturally  projecting  part  of  the 
body,  is  removed.  The  cutting  away  of  a  tu- 
mor is  spoken  of  a.s  an  extirpation  or  excisi<Hl. 
Amputation  is  required  where  the  partiain- 
j\ire<l  or  (li-^eased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ren- 

'  der  it  useless  und  inconvenient,  or  a  source  of 
danger  to  lifii  if  it  l>e  retained.  For  many  cen- 
turies an  opi  ration  of  extreme  danger  in  itnelt^ 
and  ]>erfonned  only  in  the  most  urgent  caseS| 
snrgical  advance  has  rendered  it  one  of  little 
risk,  though  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  curtail  its  sphere  by  improvements  in 
other  departments  of  the  seienee.  It  was  at  first 
performed  hy  a  division  of  all  the  part.s  at  the 
same  level,  und  only  through  a  joint.  About 
the  1st  eentury  the  practice  of  amputating  be- 
tween the  joints  was  introduced,  and  also  the 
very  imnortant  principle  of  dividing  the  b(me 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  soft  parts,  that  the 
cut  surfaces  c)f  these  latter  may  he  Joined 
toother  over  the  bone  and  unite  in  that  po- 
sition. Formerly  the  great  sonroe  of  daa^ 
was  the  hajmorrliage  which  took  place  danng 
and  alter  the  operation;  to  prevent  which  the 
parte  were  divided  with  red-hot  knives,  or  the 
out  surfaces  treated  with  heated  irons  or  boQ- 
ing  liquids,  in  order  to  produce  a  charring  of 
the  tissues  and  plugging  ci  the  mouths  of  the 
vessels.  A  band  encircling  the  limb,  to  restrain 
the  bleeding  during  the  operation,  was  used  as 
early  as  the  1st  oentury,  but  its  permanent  ar- 
rest was  I'or  a  long  time  effected  only  by  the 
means  already  mentioned.  Tho  band,  applied 
ignorantly,  failed  of  its  complete  purpose,  and 
the  inevitable  separation  of  the  eschars  pro> 
duce<l  by  hot  bodies  in  many  cases  opened 
afresh  the  vessels,  and  hiumorrhage  and  death 
were  the  result  The  use  of  the  ligature  in 
amputation,  especially  as  its  proper  application 

I  was  develo|>ed,  rendered  thy  operation  com- 

I  paratively  safe.  The  honor  of  its  introduction 
is  probably  due  to  Ambroise  Tare  in  the  IRth 
century.  If  the  ligature  was  employed  in  these 
esseo  by  Oelsos,  it  fell  into  immediate  dis- 
use; and  even  the  teachings  of  Pure  and 
his  school  were  unable  for  many  years  to 
btlng  it  into  general  Hivot.  The  inventiaQ 
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of  the  toiimifinol  hy  Morel  hik!  its  i»er- 
fiS'tion  l>y  Pi'tii,  in  the  IVili  ami  IHth  von- 
ttirieK,  Ktill  t'urtlii'r  ilinuni!tlii'd  tlu*  iliinpTN. 
Wlit'ti  it  it  iliini'  i'or  11  (litfuiH',  it  in  K|ioki'n  (it'iut 
a  luitliolo^icul  «iii|iutiitii>it ;  wlien  f>ir  an  ito>iry. 
it  is  naiiitsl "'  prirrmry  or  " seoonilary."  accortl- 
ififi  w  it  in  pertVimitHl  iH'loro  or  at'Xvr  the  imtht- 
renc'u  nf  thv  iiilhiiiiiimlion  whicli  in  in<lii>'eti  hy 
tiiu  vioii'Ucv  tUiuv  In  lh«  pari.  l)uriiiK  Iht'  iii- 
tlamiiiatory  pi-ri<Hl  the  operation  h  ootitra-indi- 
catoil  evi'opi  for  miuh-  very  nrftont  n.-».<iun.  Tin- 
di'BlliA  tolluwitij;  primary  uttiputaCion!i  arc  itoiiio- 
what  iVwer  in  niiinlK-r  ihnn  those  iiftur  Kn'ond • 
ary,  exrepl  in  Iht*  caxy  <il'  thi<  tlii(;h.  AVheru 
done  for  diwa.si',  the  tinirtulity  is  very  iiiiu-h 
]vt«.  No  rule  in  xiir^cry  in  iH-tU-r  e»IaUli.slie<i 
tliao  tiiat  the  death  rate  in4'rea!>eri  as  we  u|>- 
proaoh  the  trunk.  An  aiuputalion  of  tiie 
i»  k's«)  (hinireroos  than  of  the  thi^h,  and  lhat 
through  the  hiwer  part  of  the  tUifih  leM  than 
tlirou^li  it.1  »p|K,T  part.  Moreover,  an  amputa- 
tion tlir<iui;h  the  upper  extremity  in  les«  itrave 
than  one  throuKii  n  eorrespondin);  part  of  the 
lower  extremity. — In  perlonnintc  amputation, 
the  patient  ix  plaK-ed  under  the  intluence  of  an 
ann?!<tlietii<,  whirli  hr  it.s  alKirni<in  of  pain  nn<l 
tmioh  of  the  terror  diminishes  the  i<ho<-k  to  his 
sytHem,  and  enahle^  the  .Mirirtntn  to  o|H>rat« 
more  rarefuUy  and  on  a  part  «h'prive4l  of  mo- 
tion. The  oiri'ulation  through  the  main  artery 
U  Rrre»te<l  by  preKnure  with  tlie  tinuir  <ir  the 
tourniituet.  The  t^kin  and  uiUM-le!*  are  tlien  cut 
by  a  .wries  of  eweeps  of  the  knife  round  the 
circunil'erenre  of  the  limb,  the  parts  heinjr 
drawn  toward  the  trunk  hy  an  a«^i!'tant  as 
cupIi  one  ij»  compIettMl,  In  this  way.  as  the 
bone  is  approached,  the  parts  iire  divided  at  a 
higher  and  hi|;her  level  The  hi  me  is  then 
nawenl.  the  sharp  edpesor  corners \n-ing  roundisl 
off  so  as  not  to  prei«su|Hm  the  part.  The  chief 
arteries  are  treated  in  (tueli  a  way  a*  lo  clos*' 
their  o|K-n  extremities.  This  may  he  done  by 
praspin^'  tiie  end  with  the  fiTreps  and  twi^tin); 
it  several  times,  whirh  is  oalhsl  torsion ;  or 
by  pressure  with  a  nee<ll«'  piuvsed  through  the 
inum-les  and  over  or  throiit.'h  the  vessel,  railed 
acupressure;  or.  most  usiiully,  by  tyinjr  it  with 
a  ligature,  whii'h  i'onsiHt<  of  a  well  waxi-d  string 
of  silk  or  other  material.  The  tourni<|tu't  is 
then  removeil,  and  the  small  vessels  which 
bleed  lire  treated  in  the  sanie  way.  provided 
the  contact  with  the  air  diM-s  not  i-misc  them 
to  rimtrai't.  The  !!4>fi  purls  are  then  drawn 
over  the  end  nf  the  bone  and  stitched  ti>ifether. 
The  metloHl  of  cutting  the  snft  parts  dcscribe4l 
alstve  is  kin'wn  as  ihe  circular.  \\  hal  is  called 
the  flap  operation  may  be  performed  by  trans- 
tixioii.  cutting  fnnii  within  oiitwiinl.  or  by  cut- 
ting trom  wiihiiiit  inward,  In  eith<-r  cnse  a 
single  or  a  doiilile  thip  may  be  uiiiile.  This  lat- 
ter procc-s  miiy  l>e  reiidcml  inti'lligible  by 
takiu:.'  a  circular  piece  of  paper  and  loMing  it 
nliilig  otie  of  its  diameters.  Mie  centre  i>f  the 
circle  woiihl  represent  the  situation  of  the  end 
of  the  bone,  and  tin'  circaiuterence  the  mar- 
(.'iusof  the  skin  which  are  Mitehed  togetlier. 


If  the  rot  rarfaoea  grow  tofiether  at  onre,  thm 
ia  Mid  t«>  be  prinmry  anion.  Thin  result  it  Ul 
sehlom  attained,  at  least  throughout,  isiiut 
nde  the  unitm  in  necondary,  in  which  law  mf- 
pumtion  Lukes  plain;,  and  grauulatii>ns  >\fi>i 
up  which  grow  together  and  fill  up  tL«vtiaiii£ 
—For  the  accidents  which  may  occur  aft«r im- 
putation, seetiAMiRENC,  ll.r.MoRRnAoc, Nkk>- 
SIS,  (>sTKo-M\Ki.iTi8,  and  Tetam  «. 

AMKITSliL,  or  I'mritdr,  a  town  of  the  Pui^ali, 
lIindo<>tjin,  beiween  tlie  Havee  and  tlic  Dmi^ 
an  attiuent  of  the  8utlej.  30  m.  K.  of  l^Jion; 
|M>p,  about  l:jo,ooo.  There  is  in  the  tovn  u 
extensive  t4»nk,  built,  or  rather  re*torv>i,  in 
15SI,  by  Ham  Das,  the  4th  Guru  or  huly  mia 
of  the  Sikhs,  the  name  of  which— Ainriiat. 
the  jHioI  of  immortality — wa."*  in  the  coarHiof 
lime  transferred  to  the  whole  town.  In  tlir 
centre  of  the  pcxd  is  a  temple  sacred  luGovied 
.Singh,  the  last  of  the  Guni^  Aiurit'flr  i>  a 
place  of  i-ousidereble  trade,  one  of  the  coninur- 
ciol  dejK>ts  of  \.  W.  India.  It  is  an  of><;n  Utn, 
but  Hiii^ieet  Singh  bailt  a  fort  there  in  I^. 

AMKI  lUy  KUAAS,  one  of  Mohammed's  etrij 
j»ni«elyteis  died  in  fitlS.  lie  belonged  lo  th* 
Koreishit<-s.  and  in  early  life  was  fnriuaalf 
posed  to  Mohatutned,  ridiculing  htm  in  epifTUM 
and  satirical  \er»et<,  and  even  attackinf  ttwN 
of  the  new  fiiith  who  had  settled  in  Abyiciiiii. 
At  last,  httwever,  he  waa converted,  and  hUn-i 
in  behalf  of  his  new  faitli  was  as  uncomproauMqi 
as  his  opiHisition  bad  been.  The  firrt  two»Mr««- 
sors  of  the  prophet,  Abu  Bekr  and  (►mar,  ««« 
chiefly  indebted  to  hi.s  valor  for  the  ecuKjne* 
of  Syria.  lie  carrietl  his  conquering  »n»ist« 
Kgypt,  and,  iit  the  heatl  of  only  4,<XM»  nitB.  t«ik 
1  viu>ium  and  fimnded  Uld  Cairo.  He  ^no  1*)^ 
siege  to  Ale.viindria,  and  distinguishetl  hiatal 
as  much  by  his  personal  bravery  at  by  hiiikill 
and  conduct  as  a  general.  lie  wa«  pren'Otis 
the  aiiMiult,  and  in  an  attack  on  the  citivKlTf 
taken  prisoner  with  a  faithful  slave.  Biwid)' 
before  the  cciinmander  of  the  fortn.-**,  ha 
slave,  atrikinif  him  in  the  face,  orderi-d  hits  to 
be  -silent  in  the  presence  of  iiis  better*;  tai 
this  ilevice  aaved  hi.s  life  by  leading  liwtoa- 
<|Uen>rs  to  suppotte  him  a  person  of  no  riiL 
lie  wiLS  sent  back  to  the  Mohaiutnedan  riof 
with  a  propuetition  for  a  truce.  Tlii»  »'».'  i*" 
fiiseil.  and  tlie  city  was  taken  with  «  1<^  t- 
the  Arabs  of  •23,fHK»  men.  Amru  spared  tht 
city,  but  the  order*  of  (Miliar  snbsequeBll.' 
cjium^l  the  conflagration  of  the  librarr.  .\nm 
l>ecttnie  emir  of  Egypt,  and  hia  finn  govtre- 
nient  ronciliatetl  the  inhabitants.  lie  P*** 
Jecled  H  canjil  for  uniting  the  water*  of  t^ 
Nile  with  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  iUviOf 
iK-en  recalled  by  Caliph  Othnion,  the  Alrt* 
driaiis  in  his  abaence  revolted,  and  «irTvi>ii«ri<l 
the  city  to  the  Greeks.  Amru  retnrneti,  tn' 
once  more  reduced  the  city  and  spiuv<l  ti« 
iiiliabitnnt.s.  The  caliph  Moawiyah  owfd  to 
a4-c»-s-<ion  to  Amru,  who  declared  for  him 
preference  to  hi»  rival  Ali. 

AMRl  'UILIIS  or  Aarakab,  an  Arabian  |>««- 
author  of  one  uf  the  acven  JIiMtUataKt, 
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of  tbe  paf^an  pr(^^Mohanltne4lnn  orn,  «r]iirh 
wtre  gnspftKlwI  U>  Uio  Caabii,  whvnri'  ihcir 
Dame  (pL  y<MiUttfitt,  tnujiended).  Ilu  wil<«  an 
opponent  of  Mohuiainou,  and  wrote  Mliricol 
vttxn  ttjriiin-Ht  tiim.  I>ette  pnlilialK-d  the  Mwil- 
krak  Bl  Lvyden  in  Arabic,  and  (>ir  Wil- 
iiain  Jones  tiio  En^li«ih  trnnHlatiim  (Ixtndon. 
\''*'2].  The  poem  is  nnrelr  imfunnntire.  It 
was  ropnbIi»he<l,  toffetner  with  other  phkIuc- 
tioD' of  the  ]Miel.  hy  li»nm  Mnr(fur)(in  Slanc 
iPwi*.  18.")7i,  and  »1!m>  by  Arnold,  in  thu  Srp- 
ttm  VMllariit  (I.eip«ip.  1850). 

IISDOBF.  XlkoliH  tm,  &  (iurroan  reformer, 
tii^thup  of  N'fluiiiburff,  bom  near  Wnrzen,  8ax- 
0D>%  Dec.  3.  IWJ.  died  at  Eisenach.  May  14, 
He  wa*  educated  for  the  churrh,  and 
early  acquired  dirtinction  in  theolopy.  He 
-V4>iDS  to  have  In-en  th«  contiditnt  of  Lnther, 
wd  attended  him  in  some  of  hin  early  trials  na 
a  rt'iormer.  He  wai  a  wtrt  of  apostle  of  the 
fvfiirniation,  poinjt  t4>  Mu^eliun^  (1524),  to 
(Mwkr  (1528  and  1531),  and  to  the  principality 
of  (irubenhapen  (1534),  hm  the  expounder  anil 
Jefi-oJer  of  the  princi|)le»  of  the  refiimiation. 
IFc  wa«  fond  of  eontroveniy,  and  this  peculiar- 
ity more  than  once  involved  him  in  personal 
(Ulficuitie*  with  his  Iriends.  He  c')ntcnded 
tliat  gcKxi  work*  were  not  only  not  necessary. 
1»dC  prejodicial  to  salvation.  In  the  attempt 
to  »eoure  conconl  iK'tween  the  Lutheran*  and 
tbe  Zwinglians  {153fi>,  Amsdorf  violently  op- 
jiortfd  the  movement,  proliuhly  on  account  (tf 
bt»  pvnMtnnl  ho!«tility  to  .Uelunrhtliou.  In  1542 
he  watt  apjHtinteil  biithop  of  Namnburg,  and 
waa  conftoenited  by  Lutlier,  who  hoa«ted  of 
the  nnconunicAl  manner  in  which  the  service 
litul  bv«D  performed,  as  he  himHelf  Miy», 
"without  met,  lard,  tar,  (rreaae,  or  coals." 
This  invoh'ed  him  in  a  contest  with  Von  I^tlupk, 
«ho  bad  lui>n  regularly  upiMiinted  by  the 
ihiipter  to  thu  same  ollice.  Aiii'*<lorf  was  a 
viulbDt  opiK>nent  of  the  AuKsburi;  Interim,  and 
uat  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  udiaphoriKtic 
i.oi>trover«y. 

IXSLEK,  SmmI,  one  of  the  ^ate<  Oirmon 
i.n/raver«,  born  at  Bchinznoch,  btwilzcrlnnd, 
Wc.  17.  1791,  died  in  Munich.  May  lf>,  lR4St. 
lie  paaeed  several  years  in  Home,  and  in  1829 
wa«  appointed  profe!»M>r  of  engrnving  in  the 
iicodemy  of  Munich.  Ho  made  a  great  nnm- 
i-vT  of  fine  engraving*  from  Michol  Angelo, 
Itaphael,  Schwantlmler,  Thorwahlnen,  Koul- 
iiwh.  Overbeck,  and  other  artists. 

kXtnV,  a  nruall  river  of  the  Netherlnnd<i,  in 
the  pn»vince  of  North  Ilidland,  foraied  by  the 
union  of  tlie  Drueht  and  Mydrecht.  It  pafS8«» 
thruujcrh  the  city  of  Am^iterdam,  entering  it  on 
the  S.  E.,  «ind.  altera  winding  northerly  coarae 
of  10  miles,  uniting  with  the  Y. 

DFrraiXM.  the  largest  citv  of  Hnlland, 
capital  of  till-  kingdom  of  the  yetherlnnils  and 
<it  tlie  jirt>Tince  of  North  Holland,  iiitnatt-d  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Y,  an  inlet  or  ami  of  the 
Zayder-Zee,  where  that  i»  joined  by  the  river 
AniLstel.  lO  m.  E.  of  Haarlem  and  31  m.  N.  X. 
E.  of  the  Hague;  lat.  62'  22'  N.,  Ion.  4"  58'  E.; 


I  pop.  In  1870,  281.805.  mostly  of  the  Dutch 

'  Kefonned  church,  and  including;  about  (fd.OOO 
C'atholiea,  aO,<m)  LutheriuiK,  4.00U  AnubnptintJi, 
1,000  HemonKtranta,  28,<XiO  (iertuau  and  almut 

I  3,000  Portuguese  Jews.  It  ia  one  of  the  motit 
remnrkable  cities  in  the  world,  resembling 
Venice  in  the  intermixture  of  land  and  water, 

j  but  much  larger  than  Venice,  and  the  canals, 
being  lined  with  quayti,  pn-oent  fsceni-s  of  ani- 
mation and  euterpriav.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  l;ith  century  it  waa  bnt  a  Mimll  tishing 
village,  t^nbject  to  the  lorda  of  Amstel.  It  woa 
constituted  a  town  in  tbe  middle  of  that  cen- 
tury; was  taken  poesession  of  by  Williaiu  III., 
count  of  Holland,  in  12«<i;  fortitie<l  in  1483; 

'  was  for  0  hmg  time  strongly  Catholic  (tho 
Protestant  citizens  having  been  driven  out  by 
the  duke  of  Alva),  and  Joined  the  confvtlehation 
of  the  I'nited  Provincea  In  1578.  Free  tolera- 
tion waa  now  granted  to  all  aects  and  religious 

I  belicfi*,  and  with  additional  privilegea  granted 

I  to  it  in  1581  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  tho 
ruin  of  it*  rival  city  Antwerp  by  the  closing 
of  the  Scheldt  in  1048.  it  soon  reached  a  high- 
ly prosperoua  state,  and  hoa  since  advanced 
witn  but  few  interruptions,  owing  chiefly  to 
wars  with  England,  till  it  ia  nt  present  one  of 
the  wealthiest  cities  in  the  world.  The  form 
of  tbe  city  is  that  of  a  crescent,  the  arma  pro- 
jecting into  the  Y,  and  thus  forming  the  jKirt. 
The  enormou.s  dams  thrown  up  since  1851  re- 
sist tho  inllax  of  tho  sen  into  the  canaK  and 
are  provided  with  floodgnton  of  the  Htrongeal 

I  construction  to  withstand  tlic  prea-sure  of  high 
tides.  They  form  tho  east  and  weiit  docka, 
capable  of  holding  1,000  vessels.  The  principal 
month  of  the  Arastel  divides  the  city  into  two 

Earts.  Tho  land  side  waa  formerly  surronn4led 
y  walK  now  replaced  by  a  ditch  SO  yards 
wide  line<l  with  trees,  which  make  a  pleoisiiU 
promenade.  Home  of  tht>  bastions  arc  now 
(KTUpied  by  windmills,  tho  city  relying  for 
defence  against  attacks  chielly  u|ion  the  facility 
with  which  the  surrounding  tiat  country  can 
be  tlofKicd  from  the  Amsterdtim  stands 

upon  Hat,  si^ll,  marsliy  gnxind.  The  houses 
arc  built  Ufwin  pik-s  driven  through  this  surface 
soil  to  the  depth  of  40  to  50  feet  into  a  subsoil 
of  ciny  or  sanil.  Tlie  canals  by  which  the  city 
is  inter!<<»rttvl,  and  on  which  all  heavy  freights 
are  transjiorttHl,  divide  it  into  Wt  islanils,  and 
are  cn>st«e(l  l»y  about  .'100  bridges.  The  city  is 
about  lOmiles  in  circumference.  There  are  eight 
iron  pnti>i»,  each  named  after  the  town  toward 
whicli  it  opens.  Tho  older  portion  of  the  city 
Is  irregularly  built,  and  many  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  the  houws  yixtr.  Tlie  newer  iH>r- 
tions  are  very  handw»me.  The  stnt-ts  run  in 
parallels  along  the  former  waII^  anil  are  con- 
sc'iuently  si'uiicircular.  In  the  centre  of  each 
is  a  canal,  liiii-il  witii  <'lean  pnvcd  quays,  which 
arc  planted  with  trees.  Tiiree  Mreots  in  this 
|M»rtion  of  tlie  city  are  especially  noteworthy 
f'lr  their  length  and  breadth,  and  tho  elegani'o 
of  tbe  buildings  which  line  them.  Thesv  are 
tlie  Ilevren,  K«iz«n,  and  rrinwn  grochtvn. 
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Each  is  about  2  miles  \onf^  and  220  feet  broad. 
As  witli  other  streets,  through  tlie  centre  of 
each  of  tliese  runs  a  canal.  Tlic  principal  shops 
of  Amsterdam  are  in  the  Kalver  straat,  the 
Nienwedgk,  and  tlie  Wannoes  straat.  The  bulk 
of  the  Jews  live  in  true  Ghetto  style  in  the 

f»oorer  (jrrachten,  or  water  streets,  which  are 
ively,  i)articularly  in  the  evening,  but  over- 
crowded and  dirty.  The  houses  of  Amsterdam 
are  built  of  brick,  four,  tivu,  and  si-x  stories  high, 
standing  with  their  gables  to  the  street;  they 
are  mostly  entered  by  Hights  of  steps  in  front, 
and  are  surmounted  by  forked  chiumey  stacks. 
Many  of  the  poorer  people  live  in  basements  or 
cellars.  Others  live  constantly  upon  the  water, 
in  apartments  built  upon  the  upper  decks  of 
their  trading  vessels.  The  most  magnificent 
publid  edifice  is  the  palace,  formerly  the  city 
Lull.    It  ia  built  of  stone,  was  begun  in  1648, 


and  completed  in  1G55 ;  rests  upon  13,659  piles, 
driven  70  ft.  into  the  ground ;  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  great  hall  or  bull  room,  which  is  111  ft. 
long,  52  rt.  wide,  and  DO  ft.  high,  lined  through- 
out with  white  Italian  marble,  and  for  \ta 
magnificent  chime  of  bells,  playing  automati- 
cally every  hour.  The  next  most  remarkalile 
building  is  the  Xic-uwe  Kerk  (new  church), 
lighted  by  75  windows,  many  of  which  are 
beautifully  paintetl.  It  contains  the  tomb  of 
Admiral  de  Kuyter.  The  judiciary  ball, 
opened  in  1836,  is  among  the  finetst  struc- 
tures in  the  city.  Other  buildings  are  the 
new  town  hall  and  the  new  cxchan§:e,  founded 
in  1 845 ;  the  arsenal,  built  on  the  island  of 
Kattcnburg;  and  the  Oude  Kerk  (old  church), 
founded  in  the  14th  century,  which  con- 
tains the  tombs  of  many  of  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals, and  an  organ  said  to  bo  uecoud  only 
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to  that  of  Uaarlcm.  Among  the  more  recent 
fine  public  buildings  is  the  palace  of  industry, 
established  in  1804.  Churches  are  numerous. 
The  Calvinista  have  10,  the  Catholics  10,  and 
the  evangelical  Lutherans  2,  one  of  which  with 
surroundings  is  represented  in  our  engraving. 
Various  other  denominations  have  several 
churches.  Amsterdam  has  a  great  number 
of  excellent  charitable  institutions,  there  being 
upward  of  40  under  the  charge  of  particular 
denominations,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
city.  There  are  idso  various  excellent  educa- 
tional institutions,  some  denominational  in 
their  character,  others  general.  The  Athence- 
vm  Illunlre  has  nrofes.*orsliips  of  art,  law, 
me<licine.  and  theology,  a  school  of  anatomy,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  a  free  library.  Tlie  city 
Latin  school  is  a  fine  institution.  Tiiere  are 
]>eeidc8  medical  and  theological  schooR  The 


royal  academy  of  fine  arts  was  founded  in  1820. 
There  is  a  music  school,  a  naval  school,  a  royal 
Dutch  institution  for  science,  literature,  and 
fine  arts,  and  another  private  scientific  and 
artistic  association,  called  Felix  Iferitis,  which 
is  patronized  with  great  liberality,  has  4(>0 
members,  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. Finally,  there  is  a  museum  of  j)ii  tnre:*. 
founded  in  1798,  containing  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  Dutch  masters,  and 
a  remarkable  collection  of  prints,  contained  in 
upward  of  200  portfolios.  The  city  i.s  governed 
by  a  senate  or  council  elected  by  the  people,  »nd 
a  burgomaster  appointed  by  the  king. — Amsrer- 
dam  is  more  noted  us  a  trading  thun  asu  manu- 
facturing town,  though  it  has  numerous  manu- 
factories of  tobacco,  soap,  oil,  cordage,  canvas, 
steam  engines  and  machinery,  &c.  There  are  al*o 
refineries  of  sugar  and  salt,  glass  works,  brew- 
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ehes,  and  distilleries;  and  ship-bnilding  is  ex> 
UnMfy  earried  oil  The  eBtranoes  ano  olear- 

a'r-C'^of  vc?«els  in  l^^tCt  were  ahont  8,000,  with 
8ju,uoo  tunoage ;  and  the  greater  port  of  the 
firrifn  trade  of  HoUand,  which  amoanted  in 
]m'to  an  a^cTo-rnto  value  of  about  $1.'50,000,- 
OOO,  passes  througii  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 
Hm  dikf  artiolea  of  export  are  batter  and 
dMMe;  other  exports  consist  of  nrodurts  of 
the  rich  Dutch  colonies,  refined  and  raw 
Mgar,  eoffee,  spices,  tin,  oil,  dyes,  colors,  frait, 
ve-^'table*,  and  flowers.  The  exports  to  (Jer- 
nanj  and  England  are  the  most  prominent. 
Bjrthe  Arartel,  the  Znjder-Zee,  and  Tarioni 
I  maL*,  Ainstcnlfim  has  water  eonjraunimtion 
vith  all  parts  of  Holland ;  and  its  railroad  con- 
are  also  yery  extensive.  The  Znjder- 
Zi?<^.  formerly  the  entrance  to  tlio  [Kirt,  \on  r 
aaoe  became  too  shallow  for  the  navigation  of 
seen  vessels,  and  a  canal  called  the  Nienwe 
Diop  was  bailt,  admitting;  large  shlpe,  and 
coQQecting  Amsterdam  with  the  North  sea  at 
tbe  Helder.  The  navigation  of  this  long  ship 
auiat,  with  its  large  locks  shutting  out  the 
(•cean  tides,  having  been  found  inronvenient 
»nd  expensive,  a  colossal  plan  has  been  ftirmed 
■nd  nearlj  executed  of  connecting  the  harbor 
ind  docks  by  a  short  cut  throuffh  the  i<ithmus 
of  North  IliiUand,  dig^in?  a  ship  canal  through 
the  immense  aead  hiils  protecting  Holland  at 
its  western  shore  again-jf  the  Xorth  sea.  This 
Pawl,  with  its  breakwater  extentling  tar  out 
into  the  sea,  will  be  second  only  in  magnitude 
'0  the  8aez  canal.  A  part  of  the  machinery 
ttiit  was  used  there  has  been  transported  to 
•iartardam,  and  ia  employed  in  its  constrnc- 
tioa.  At  the  same  time  the  Zuvrler-Zee  is  to 
b«  made  dry,  ami  the  inlet  or  arm,  the  Y',  on 
which  the  citj  ia  ritnated,  converted  Into  dry 
land.  I'pop  this  a  union  railroad  depot  is  to 
b«  construct^nl,  where  all  the  railroads  will 
meet,  and  also  the  ocean  veaaeb  in  tfie  ear- 
nonding  canals  and  docks. 

IICCIL  (Javanese,  atnoakj  to  kill).  The  run- 
ning amtidc  is  a  Malay  cnstom.  The  natives 
\v  a  lonfr-continued  and  excessive  use  of  opium 
At  kiutb  hare  their  features  sharpened,  their 
Ate  drawn  oirer  theh*  bonea  Hke  panslinient, 
Mid  become  entirely  and  ferociously  mad. 
Armed  with  their  fwrnidable  creese  or  dirk- 
nife,  ^ey  rnah  in  frenzy  fnm  tiieir  homes, 
*nmttiines  naked,  and  li.  ;i|iinir  along  the  crowd- 
ed itreeta,  atab,  bite,  and  curse  every  one  who 
ehmoee  to  be  hi  their  path.  As  soon  as  a  per- 
»oo  is  st'.  n  in  this  state  everybody  in  terror 
proelaims  the  news,  and  the  cry  of  "  Amuck  " 
»e«s  die  poimlation  like  the  cry  of  "Fire" 
w  "  Mad  d«ig in  western  cities.  Every  man 
•Batches  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand, 
sad  fellows  the  path  of  the  common  enemy. 
I^Mig  spears  are,  however,  the  favorite  and 
fnore  common  weapon.  nn»l  with  these  they 
pen  the  wretched  maniac  into  a  corner,  and 
lance  him  to  death  9»  they  would  a  tiger. 
*^<we<«  of  persons  are  sometitnes  killed  by  one 
^  these  madmen  before  he  can  be  checked. 
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j     AMCLET  (Ar.  hamalat^  a  thing  worn),  a  pre- 
servative against  ooonlt  and  mischievons  infln- 

'  ences.    Amulets  are  made  of  various  substan- 
ces, and  were  tirst  known,  it  is  believed,  among 
the  Arabs.  The  early  Christians  made  amnleta 
of  the  su[iposed  wood  of  the  cross,  or  of  ribbons 
1  with  a  text  of  iScripture  written  on  them,  and 
!  to  this  day  the  Roman  Catholics  call  their  lit- 
tle relics,  ttc,  nin<dets.    The  ide.i  that  an  nniii- 
1  let  carrie<l  about  the  person  has  the  power  botii 
I  of  repelling  and  healing  diseases  sHll  prevails 
in  tlie  mind  of  many  j)ers4)ns.    Kvi-n  tlic  cele- 
brated Kobert  Ikiyle  (who  tiourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  oentnry)  does  not  hesi- 
itate  to  declare  that  lie  once  exjK'rienced  the 
effloaej  of  such  an  amulet  in  his  own  case. 
*  The  anodyne  neeklaoe,  made  of  beads  from  the 
roots  of  wliite  briony,  which  is  sometimes  hung 
around  the  neck  of  an  infont  for  teething  pur- 
fK>ses,  is  an  instance  of  the  still  snrviving  confi- 
dence in  the  medical  virtue  of  amolets.  Many 
other  examples  might  be  given. 

AMIJlATn,  or  miaiy  the  name  of  several 
Turkish  sultans.  I.  Bom  in  iy2('»,  died  June  15, 
'  1880.     He  succeeded  his  father  Orkhan  in 
1859  in  the  government  of  the  Turkish  domin- 
ions in  Asia.    The  first  act  of  his  government 
was  to  put  down  an  insurrection  in  Calatia, 
i  after  which  he  turned  his  attention  and  his 
arms  to  iCurope.    Here  he  overran  the  coun- 
'  try  as  tar  as  the  Halkan,  and  t<M)k  Adrianople 
1  (1361),  where  he  fixed  his  residence  for  a  time, 
I  beaotiiying  the  city  by  the  construction  of  a 
mosque  and  other  [uiliHc  Imildintr^.    In  i;5(55  a 
treaty  of  {>eace  was  conclude<l  between  the 
Ottomans  and  the  republic  of  Ragnaa,  on  the 
Adriatic,  which  pnt  itself  under  the  protection 
j  of  Amurath.    Pope  Urban  \'.,  alarmed  by  the 
I  progress  of  the  Ottomans,  preached  a  ernaade 
against  them,  but  the  Turks  siirprised  the 
Christian  forces  by  night  near  Adrianople  and 
cat  them  to  pieces  (1868).   The  peace  which 
'  Amurath  ha'l  cnncluded  Avith  the  (I reeks,  and 
i  whicli  had  been  observed  by  him,  being  thus 
broken,  he  oontinned  the  war  for  several  cam- 
paigns without  any  decided  results,  and  went 
to  Asia  in  1871.   Soon  returning  to  £ur^e> 
1m  Tanqidihed  the  lyrlnces  of  6ema  and  Bnl- 
gariiai  and  settlc<l  at  A'1riano[i1e.     Durin:;  a 
peace  of  six  years  he  employed  himself  in 
organizing  his  army,  and  formed  the  corps  of 
8|)ahis.  institutinir  a  system  of  military  fiefs  as 
the  reward  of  their  services.    In  this  there 
'  was  considerable  analf^  with  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  possibly  he  was  assisted  by  renegjide 
Christians  in  his  plans.    The  (ireek  emperor, 
John  Pahoologns,  seeing  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  the  new  power  arrayed  against  him,  en- 
tered into  friendly  alliance  with  .Vniurath,  and 
sent  his  son  Theodore  to  his  court  to  learn  the 
art  of  war.   The  sons  of  the  two  emperors 
entere<l  into  a  conspiracy  agnin-t  their  fathers, 
and  levied  an  army.    Amurath  advanced  alone 
j  to  the  ranks  of  his  rebellious  son  and  ordered  .' 
the  soldiers  to  return  to  their  duty.  Unable 
to  resist  the  mandate  of  their  terrible  ruler, 
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Um  mon  olK-ye<l,  »n<I  Anuirath  imt  hb  ton 
Swiii  to  diMktli  ( laTi')).  In  Ama  Minor  he  liiui 
tooontenil  with  iwvcrul  insurrcoiions.  Ijuahm, 
prinoo  uf  SvrviiL,  in  cotgunctiun  with  Si«iniin,  : 
prince  (>r  Hul^ario,  Ainuratli'«  father-in-law, 
reoeweil  tlio  utfort  for  imlepeodMMe,  and  dur- 
ing Aiuuratli'a  abocnce  in  iVida  gnloeil  Mivvral 
advantHUM  over  hia  Kcn««ak  in  Europe.  Tlie 
arrival  nf  Ainuratli,  however,  tumiMl  tbo  title 
of  victory,  and  at  length  tie  toolt  Siaman 
prisoner,  whom  he iIepoae<l  and  confined.  I.as- 
am^  however,  continaed  hia  rwiatance,  and 
Ui«  amii««  uiet  oc  the  hi^  plalna  of  Kosovu, 
between  Novi  Bazar  and  hriatina.  Auiurath, 
under  the  influeno«  of  a  dream  that  he  hail 
bMD  MiBawnatlid,  wm  at  flmt  onwillinK  to 
hazard  an  cngaffement,  eqiecially  a»  hi*  troopa 
werv  tar  inferior  in  nambera  to  tiie  berriana. 
liut  tlio  couni««l«  of  hi*  ton,  the  fiery  Jm*Mt, 
prevaile<l,  and  the  KigniU  for  th*  eafageiMnt 
waa  given.  A  (Wr  a  blood v  oonUjtt  th«  Servians 
were  totally  defeated  at  all  |Miintit,  iind  Ijuaru* 
himaelf  wan  taken  priaoner,  Auiurath  cxauiiucd 
the  field  nAor  the  battle,  and  wliile  oongratu- 
lating  liiri  uttoniiants  upon  the  victory  waa 
atraok  L>y  the  han<l  of  a  wtmndi-d  Hervian. 
The  wound  wiu)  mortal,  and  Aniurath's  dream 
waa  acooni|iliiihed.  The  Servian  fell  under  the 
blows  of  the  janizariex,  but  wdd  hi*  life  dearly. 
He  proved  to  be  Miloah  Kobilovitcii,  MiD-in-law 
of  Lazaru*.  Before  expiring,  Amurnth,  who 
ia  otherwise  renowned  oa  eqnidly  generous  and 
wiae,  ordered  tiic  exeontion  of  lAzania.  11< 
Bom  altont  1404.  diiMl  Feb.  9.  lie  WM 

the«on  of  Mohammed  I.,  and  In  1421  rooceeded 
hif>  father  on  the  tbn>nc.  lie  at  once  ooooladed 
nn  armlKtice  for  Hvo  rears  with  ^Igiamuod, 
king  of  Hungary  and  iJohemio.  and  euipcror 
of  tieniiany.  Manuel,  the  (ireek  pm|)eror,  re- 
fiiaed  to  rom-lude  a  peaoe  nnlee*  Ainunith  gave 
hia  two  lirotbcnt  aa  hoetagea,  failing  which  he 
threaten«.-«l  to  ict  at  libi>rty  Moataptut,  ion  of 
B^iaxet  llderiin,  the  legitimate  aneoeHor  to  the 
throne.  Amurath  refuaed,  and  the  (ireek  ad* 
miral.  T>emetrinii  LiMcaris  waa  at  once  wot  to 
land  Mu»tapha  near  Gallipoli,  to  which  I>eiDe- 
triua  laid  M^e.  MiutApha  himself  advanced 
toward  Adrinnople  with  a  i'on-<tnntly  inoreoiilig 
army,  and  cncounturod  AmiirHth's  troop*  tinder 
imazvt  Poaha,  who  laid  <Kiwn  their  anns  on 
his  making  hinuelf  known  to  tlictu,  and  Be- 
Joset  waa  token  priouner  and  put  to  death. 
MtHtopha,  howeTer,  was  aoon  afterward  be- 
trayed to  Amnratb  and  executed.  Manuel, 
now  ahtnucil  for  biroself,  aent  an  erobeasy  to 
the  anlUn  to  settle  termn  of  peace.  Amiuvth, 
however,  waa  not  to  be  appeased.  lie  appeared 
with  a  powerful  force  before  Con»tantinoi>le  in 
142-1,  an<l  inoreaited  hie  army  by  a  (iroclaniAtion 
of  bin  intention  to  abandon  the  city  and  nil  the 
lKH>ty  tothosMailants.  TbeaMuinIt  wosnt  Ivngth 
mode,  and  the  city  was  in  deadly  i>eril,  when, 
■eoording  to  Greek  writerH,  a  beautiful  virgin 
dressed  in  a  white  robe  ap|H-nrt>d  in  mid  air,  and 
threw  the  Mohammedan  anny  intt>  such  a  panic 
that  Amurath  waa  obliged  to  retire.    On  the 


death  of  Manuel  4142';)  a  treaty  wo*  com-loded 
with  John  Pubeolugiuk,  hi.t  MicceMior,  by  wlii<-b 
the  Greeks coasent«tl  to  {wiy  tribute  to  Amur»:li, 
and  nrrendered  several  towns  on  the  lilaek 
•ea  anil  oo  the  Stryuion.    The  treaties  i>f  |j«ai« 
with  Walhtcliia  and  the  eiuperur  SipnuunJ 
Were  also  renewinl.    In  14'2U  Amurath  n>sd« 
himself  master  of  ThesMilonico,  and  in  14^1  of 
JoniniL     Notwithstanding  the  amii»tice  1«- 
tween  Amuratli  and  higismund,  their  frii-D<l^iiip 
was  only  auperticiul;  and  Amurath,  who  W 
suppressed  the  revolts  of  ('arHmauia  and  S.-nia, 
and  mode  satisfactory  orrungeuienie  w  ith  otiicr 
provinces  of  hi^  growing  empire,  tume<l  lii«  ii- 
tention  to  the  ]M>litie»  of  central  £uro(i«.  tixi 
endeavored  to  intlnenre  the  election  of  Ca^^iniir, 
'  son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  as  king  of  itobc- 
mio.    Failing  in  this,  he  laid  xiige  to  iielgmlt 
(14d9X  which  was  defende^l  by  the  HunitariaB 
warrior,  John  llunyody.    Amurath  was  im- 
pulsed, and  tiie  Ottoman  amis  now  sunlainod 
a  lung  serien  of  revorxes  from  the  inTineibis 
liunyady.    Amurath  at  ]a»t  porthoi^d  »  1m 
years'  tmee  of  the  liungurionN  by  great  mmv 
ncea.   The  death  of  hiit  i«on  Aladilin.  to  u  lwu 
Amurath  was  tenderly  attAcbe<l,  now  plun^ 
him  into  such  di»tret«  of  mind  that  he  aUUt-aU4 
in  favor  of  hU  son  Mohammed,  Mho  wa»  isiij 
14  yearaof  age  (1442),  and  retired  to  Magn««u, 
in  Asia  Minor,    llie  ChristianH,  in  tlie  U-Im! 
that  thrir  opportunity  had  now  arrived,  brokt 
the  aolemn  pea<'e,  for  which  the  |>ap«l  le|t>'< 
gave  tlicra  «lim>lution,  and  poureti  into  tiic 
Turkish  douiiniouH  imder  the  command  of  La- 
disltta,  king  of  I'oland  and  lltingary,  and  It^ 
general,  Hnnyady.     Anmrath   was  rwaliol 
mm  Mogneria,  and  forced  U>  take  the  coiuniaaid 
of  the  army.    Hoisting  the  treaty  at  tJieeikl 
of  a  lance,  he  encountered  the  C'hriBiian»  ( 1444i 
at  Vomo,  i>a  the  Hlai-k  ttea.    In  a  perMiui 
contort  be  dijiinounte^l  l.adiKlais  whose  Uaiu 
waa  ottt  otT  and  dihplaye«l  <>n  a  lance  to  Lu  mI- 
diera.    Atfrighted  at  the  mght  tliey  ded,  tatr 
witbstoadiitg  the  et)'ort.i  of  Hunyady  to  n^stefv 
the  battle.    Again  Amurath  nought  retirvnxat 
and  wo*  again  called  out  to  put  down  a  r«>"  i 
of  the  Janizaries.    Ho|>ele!w  of  gratifyiik){  ii> 
wish  for  case,  he  iiuirched  againot  Cinrtr. 
After  sobduinK  tlie  Morca,  and  putting  :t  t<. 
tribute,  he  encountered  xtubliora  re«i:^tanre  is 
Albania  from  the  heroic  George  C**uyiU 
(6oaiiderl>eg),  who,  with  the  ai»irtan<-e  of  ii» 
Venetians,  wax  able  to  iHMtpone  for  a  tiuw  ti» 
&11  of  bin  native  country.    A  new  irruption  o; 
Hunyady  into  Scr*ia  compelle<l  -Viunntth 
retire  IVom  Grocce.  and  a  battle  was  *(»ii 
fought  on  the  ploins  <if  K<i»iovo,  in  Octtte, 
144*,  in  which  the  Hungarian  army,  aftrf  » 
desperate  defence  of  their  intrenched  ciuii|i  ar 
three  dayN  wa.-*  entirely  routed  with  prodi^'Ur 
loML    Auiurath  did  not  long  »*urvi ve  ihi*  cr«»  ft- 
ing  victory,  dying  suddenly  of  spopleiy.  <* 
on  island  ne«r  AdrianQ(>lei.    Ill-   Bon  _ia 
1545,  suceeedetl  his  father.  .Selira  11^  in  l^Ti. 
died  Jon,  17,  15Un.    U\h  tinst  act  was  to  pot 
I  his  five  brothers  to  the  bowstring.    Hi*  reiji 
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il^nalized  in  Turkish  histoiy  by  tho  arroprnnce 
vni»bich  the  Turkd  treated  the  representa- 
tirw  of  the  European  powers.  The  ambaasa- 
doT9  were  compelled  to  obsorvancos  of  etiqtK'tte 
degrading  to  their  Hovereignn,  aud  the  agents 
of  th«  embassies  were  solfjeoted  to  personal  in- 
dimity,  the  draffoman  of  France  having  been 
compelled  to  embrace  Islaiiiisin.  In  the  reign 
of  Amnrath  III.  the  plague  ravai;ed  Turkej 
m<\  Italy.  Tlie  wnr  with  Austria  was  con- 
tinued, and  a  war  which  hud  coiiiuicnced  with 
Persia  was  tenninate<l  in  1590  by  a  treaty 
which  secured  to  the  P^rte  the  possession  of 
Lnri^tan,  Georgia,  Shirvan,  Tabriz,  and  part 
of  Azerbaijan.  A  depreciation  of  the  coinage 
re*n!te«l  in  a  revolt  of  the  janizaries,  who  de- 
manded tlie  headtt  of  two  otiicers  of  state, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  been  the  an- 
thorst  of  tlie  depreciation.  This  revolt  extende<l 
iuelf  throughout  tho  Turkish  empire,  and  laid 
tfw  fcondation  for  the  disorder  m  imaboi^ 
nation  which  rendered  tho  janizaries  so  cele- 
brated. The  war  with  Austria  continued  with 
TtfTing  foooesB  until  the  «nd  of  bis  reign.  IV* 
Bom  in  1611,  saccecdexl  his  nncle  Mnstapha, 
Sept.  1, 1628,  at  the  age  of  12,  died  Feb.  8, 
1M0.  At  llie  commenoement  of  his  reign  the 
"n;iirow!V*  in  a  ntate  of  the  most  dej)loral)lo 
uuwder.  The  provinces  were  rent  by  iuaur- 
nrthnt  rad  veiToltB  *  the  capital  convulsed  hy 
the  constant  mutinies  of  the  janizarie-j.  who 
were  not  to  be  pacified,  save  by  an  increase  of 
[>».v  or  by  the  abandonment  of  some  nnfortu- 
nato  vizier  to  tlieir  brutality  ;  war  was  desolat- 
ing the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Assuming  the 
•eq>tre  at  so  early  an  age,  Amnrath  had  little 
power  to  amend  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  hut 
with  exi>erienco  came  a  vigor  which  was  des- 
tiaed  to  make  the  hardie!*t  tremble.  In  1088 
be  commenced  the  sicfre  of  Ha<r<laa,  which  had 
Iwig  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  ablest  Turkish 
gMierala.  On  Dec.  24  the  assault  waa  made, 
and  the  city  of  the  ci^ba  paeeed  from  the  Per> 
Bins  to  tlie  Turks.  The  garrison  of  the  cita<lel 
oapitolated,  but  not  evacuating  the  city  at  the 
h(mrproniise<l,  3r»,0(Mi  Persians  were  ma*Hacre<l. 
Alihouirli  in  tlic  early  part  of  his  reicrn  Amnrath 
bad  proiiiulgtttod  strict  laws  against  the  use  of 
vine,  he  afterward  abandonea  himself  to  the 
most  outrageous  drunkenness ;  and  his  fits  of 
delirious  rage  while  intoxicated  were  so  terri- 
ble that  his  people,  hia  aaldieni,  and  uinkters 
all  dreadc-il  to  enter  his  presence. 

illi&AT,  Jeaa  ZileMa,  a  French  surgeon,  bom 
•t  St  Maixent,  department  of  Denx-Mwree^ 
Nov.  21.  iT!in.  dietl  May  U.  iwn.  He  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  sub-assiHtant  surgeon  in 
the  Fkeneli  armj.  and  afterward  beeame  asda- 
tant  miT^eon  at  the  hospital  of  La  Salp6trit^re, 
vnder  Esquirol,  and  prosector  at  the  fiaoolty  of 
Mdidne  of  Parte.  He  invented  and  improved 
a*  many  ns  30  different  surpical  instruments, 
and  was  the  first  to  show  the  importance  of 
t^ng  ft  bleeding  artery  to  arrest  Hie  hism- 
orrhapc.  .nnd  also  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
P^tutis  from  the  admisBion  of  air  into  the  veins 


during  an  operation.  His  most  important  works 
are :  Recherehes  mr  le  ttynteme  nerrettr  (1825); 
Tablet  tffnoptiquet  de  la  lithotripgif  et  de  In 
eynMom  ie  hypogastriqve  ( 1 8^2 ) ;  Recherche*  sur 
Cintroduetuyn  de  Vair  dans  lee  teinee  (1832). 

AMYGDALOID,  a  rook  containing  almond- 
shaped  cavities.  The  term  is  for  tho  most  part 
limited  to  r(X'ks  of  the  trap  variety.  The  vo- 
aloular  cavities  in  these,  as  in  the  Inwas,  are  tlM 
result  of  the  escape  of  erases,  as  the  rocks 
cooled  down  from  a  melted  state.  Sut>sequent- 
ly  to  their  formation  theoavitiee  have  generally 
become  filled  with  some  mineral,  as  calcareooa 
spar,  quartz,  agate,  chlorite,  or  a  zeolite. 

AHIL  (Gr.  ifivhnf^  standi),  C»Hij,  the  radical 
of  amylic  alcohol  or  potato  spirit,  a  colorless 
liquid,  with  a  somewhat  aromatic  odor,  pre- 
pared  by  Frankland  in  1649  by  beating  tiie 
iodide  of  ainyl  with  an  amalpam  of  zinc  in 
sealed  tubes  for  some  hours  at  a  temperature 
of  from  820**  to  S66^  F.  It  also  occurs  as  an 
incidental  product  in  the  distillation  of  coaL 
As  it  doubles  its  molecular  constitution  w hen- 
ewer  attenipta  are  made  to  isolate  it,  the  liqnid 
des<TilKMl  by  Frankland  is  now  commonly 
called  diamyl,  and  the  formula  written  (Qi 
Hii)fl.  Amyl,  or  rather  diamyl,  baa  the  me* 
cific  gravity  of  0-77  at  fiO**  F.,  boils  at  311°  F.; 
becomes  thick  8122°  F.,  but  does  not  freeze; 
taices  fire  when  heated  and  boms  with  a  emoky 
flame;  mixes  in  all  i)roportions  with  alcohCM, 
but  not  with  water ;  is  not  acted  upon  by  fiUD- 
ing  snlphnrio  acid,  but  slowly  attacked  by 
nitric  and  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  and  decom- 
posed after  long  digestion  with  nentachloride 
of  phosphorus.  Amyl  by  itself  nas  no  use  in 
the  arta,  but  is  interesting  to  the  scientific 
chemist  on  account  of  tho  great  number  of 
substitution  products  that  have  been  derived 
from  it — Nitrite  of  amyl  is  an  infiammable 
liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an 
odor  like  very  ripe  pears.  It  produces  in 
man,  when  inluded  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four 
drops,  a  sudden  and  violent  acceleration  of 
the  pulse,  with  a  peculiar  flushing  of  the  face. 
In  animala  it  it  e^MiMe  of  prodneing  death.  It 
may  be  rcfrnrdod  as  a  powerful  general  se<Ia- 
tive,  the  iMiculiur  action  on  man  being  due  to 
a  rapid  relaxation  of  the  mnscnlar  walls  of  the 
arterioles,  pivinp  rise  to  a  suddenly  diminished 
pressure  of  the  blood  iu  Uio  arteries  and  heart. 
Its  therapeutic  api^ieatioiis  are  not  yet  exten- 
sive, hut  it  has  been  use<l  with  good  effwt  in 
angina  pectoris,  and  some  other  diseases  of  a 
supposed  spasmodie  ebaraeter. 

AMYLENE,  a  transparent,  colorless,  thin  lifjuid, 
with  the  odor  of  decaying  cabbage,  boiling  at 
108"  F.,  vapor  density  2-43,  sp.  gr.  0*66.  It  ia 
]>roduced  by  the  dehydration  of  amylic  alcohol 
by  stilphnrio  acid  or  phosphoric  acid.  It  waa 
disoowered  in  1844  by  M.  Balard,  by  heating  a 
soluticm  of  chloride  of  zinc  with  amylic  alcoliol 
or  fusel  oil,  and  in  a  compound  of  •>  atoms  of 
carbon  with  10  of  hydrogen.  In  its  prepara- 
tion a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  zinc  ia  heated  to  266°  F.  with  an  equal 
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▼ohiine  of  amyllo  alcohol,  and  the  prodo«t  dtt> 

tilled  from  a  water  bath  over  caustic  potAsh 
and  repeatedhr  rectified.  It  is  very  volatile, 
mizes  wtth  alpohol  and  ether,  bnms  with  a 
beautiAil  white  flame^  combines  directly  and 
energetically  with  bromine,  the  hydracids,  and 
chloride  of  Rulphnr,  and  its  vapor  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  sulphuric  anhvdride  and  per- 
chlorido  of  antimony.  Amyiene  is  tlie  third 
homologuu  of  olefiant  gas  or  ethylene,  and  like 
the  Utter  ix  tlie  ntartinp  point  of  a  multitude 
of  compounds  which  are  derived  from  it  by 
addition,  substitution,  or  subtraction.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  substitute  it  for  chloroform 
as  an  anfrHtbetic  in  snrjrical  operations:  but 
this  use  iuiH  boon  abandoned,  an  lis  einpluymont 
has  in  a  few  cases  led  to  fatal  results. 

AMYIfTAS,  tlie  name  (»f  three  Macedonian 
kings.  I.  Tile  son  and  succfssor  of  Alcetas, 
reigned  from  537  to  abOQt  498  M.  C.  During  his 
reign  Megabaziis,  the  <rpneral  of  Darius,  sent 
ambassadors  to  demand  from  Macedonia  earth 
and  water,  the  tokens  of  snbmisidoii.  The  weak 
Amyntas  pnvo  them  at  once.  He  even  invited 
the  Persian  envoys  to  a  mogniticent  banquet^ 
and  when,  heated  with  wine,  they  bmtally 
ordered  him  to  pive  up  to  them  )m  wivea  and 
daughters,  lie  would  have  had  the  baseness  to 
obey;  hot  his  son  Alexander  disgtdsed  as 
woTiion  several  napes  of  the  court,  who,  when 
brought  to  the  rersians.  murdered  them  with 
their  dafqrers.  IL  Nepnew  of  Perdiccas  TT., 
die<l  in  809  H.  C.  He  actunll  v  inherited  only 
Upper  Macedonia,  but  after  contesting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  whole  country  first  with  his 
brother,  wim  defeated  him  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  allies,  and  afterward  with  the  usurper 
Panaaniaa,  he  became  king  of  all  Maoedmiia  in 
898.  He  was  again  driven  from  his  throne  by 
Argceus,  son  of  Pausaniaa,  and  only  recovered 
it  with  the  help  of  the  Thessalians.  He  en- 
tered into  a  lasting  alliance  with  Sparta.  III. 
Grandson  of  the  preceding,  succeeded,  when 
yet  an  infrnt,  his  father  Perdiccjis  III.,  860 
B.  C,  but  wa-*  in  the  following  year  deposed 
by  bis  uncle  Philip  II.,  and  jnit  to  death  on  the 
aeces.sion  of  the  latter's  son,  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  chai^  him  with  o<ni8piring against 
his  life  (:W}6). 

AMTOT,  Jscqsfs,  a  French  author,  bishop  of 
Anxerre,  born  at  Meltu),  Oct.  30,  1618,  died 
at  Anxerre,  Feb.  fi,  After  many  arduous 

struggles  with  poverty  and  obscurity,  he  suc- 
oeecfed  in  ac<juiring  some  reputation  as  a 
teacher:  and  through  the  patronage  of  the  sis- 
ter of  Francis  I..  Margaret  of  Berry,  ho  wjis 
made  professor  of  Greek  and  I.4itin  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Subsequently  he  obtained 
the  abbacy  of  Bellozane,  and  visited  Rome  to 
gather  materials  for  the  translation  of  Plutarch 
and  other  (ireek  writers,  and  took  part  in  tVie 
conncil  of  Trent.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
became  tutor  of  Henry  IT.^s  two  yonnger  sons, 
the  future  kings  Charles  TX.  nn<l  llcnrv  III., 
under  the  former  of  whom  hu  was  raised  to 
the  offloas  of  grand  alnonw  and  corater  of  the 


Paris  vnfversity,  and  ultimately  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Auxerre.  The  most  celebrat^-d  of  his 
works,  which  chietiy  consist  of  tram>lati<m%  is 
the  version  of  Plutarch. 

Am'KAlT,  NsiM,  a  Frendi  Calvinist  theolo- 
gian, bom  in  159(i,  died  in  July,  1654,  at  Bour- 
gueil,  in  the  province  of  A^joo.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saumur,  where  he  was  utter  ward  % 
professor  of  divinity.  By  his  talents  and  mod- 
eration  he  soon  acquired  reputation  and  influ- 
ence. In  1681  ha  attended  the  synod  of  Cha- 
renton,  and  was  commissioned  to])re*ont  to  the 
king  a  remonstrance  against  the  infrm  tion  of 
the  edicts  of  padfication.  In  fulfilling  this 
mis8i<m  he  procured  the  abrogation  of  the 
hnmiliating  requirement  that  Protestant  depu- 
ties should  address  the  king  only  on  their  knees. 
He  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  comfdeteunion 
between  tlie  various  Protestant  cbureJies, 
which  he  mh  o(  ated  specially  in  a  Latin  tract, 
Df  S^rrMionf  ah  Kcclenia  Romana,  dfqnt  Part 
inUr  Evangelifoi  in  Xegotio  lidigioniM  insti- 
tU0$uUk  Tlie  favor  and  respect  with  which  hs 
was  treated  hy  the  IictN  ot"  the  French  govern- 
ment, Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  are  to  be  a»- 
cribed  to  his  opinions  concerning  the  power  of 
princes;  he  pnblirly  maintained  r>n  i^everal  oc- 
casions the  doctrine  of  implicit  obedience  to  tbe 
sovereign  antbority.  Among  his  nmneroa* 
wrltin^"^.  now  nearly  forgotten,  though  popu- 
lar in  Uieir  time,  are  treatises  on  Christiao 
morals,  on  tiienatnral  laws  of  marriage,  against 
indilferentism,  and  against  the  Millenarists. 

ANA,  as  a  prefix,  a  Greek  word  signi^iBg 
orer  again,  against^  and  the  Vk<6.  Ite  me  ■ 
exemplified  in  Anabaptist,  aaadkronism,  and 
analysis.  As  a  suffix,  it  is  the  Latin  termina^ 
tion  of  the  neuter  pinral  of  an  ac^jaetiTe  of  three 
terminations;  thus  Cirrroniana  vronU  be  the 
matters  of  anj  sort  appertaining  to  Cicero.  In 
the  literature  of  the  modem  European  natiomi. 
it  alludes  to  the  collections  of  the  sayings  or 
anecdotes  of  celebrated  wita.  The  tirst  collec- 
tion of  this  kind  was  the  Sealigeriana,  fHib- 
lished  at  tbe  Hague  in  1666,  by  Vossina,  in 
l  atin.  The  next  of  tlio  ana  was  the  Perroni- 
ona,  in  French,  being  notes  of  the  conversa- 
tions of  Cardinal  Doperron  ( 1  ^(lO ).  Mmngiane 
and  Thuann  are  also  celebrated  cid lections  in 
French.  French  literature  of  the  17th  eenturr 
ia  particularly  rich  in  this  department.  The 
ana  mania  lasted  about  half  a  century.  In  En<:- 
lish,  the  *' Walj)oliana"  is  the  Iwjst.  Gennan 
literature  is  not  rich  in  personal  memoirs ;  the 
Tn'ihmnninna  is  the  most  famous,  and  we  hare 
also  the  Mtlonrhthoniana.  In  England,  the 
records  of  the  prize  ring  are  called  **  Fistiana  *' 
and  "  BoxinnH.'^  Ainoricnn  literatnradoaaoot 
much  attect  this  species  of  title. 

AHMinWre  (Or.  &vafiairrtoTrK,  a  rehaptiasrV, 
a  name  sometimes  applied  to  all  t1io>;  •  s^rts  of 
nxxlern  times  of  which  rcbaptisni  luv»  bei-n  a 
distinguishing  marlc.  The  Justice  of  the  appel- 
lation has  never  been  acknowledged  by  thos«*  to 
whom  it  has  been  implied.  In  receiving  con- 
▼erte  to  thdr  commmion,  thef  admlnmered 
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biptisra,  not  as  repeating  the  sacred  rite,  but  as 
t  valid  haptism,  in  place  of  one  which  was  im- 
perfect or  void.  Thus,  the  Baptists  repel  the 
nme  Anabaptasta,  not,  as  some  suppose,  for 
\\w  mcro  jnirpow  fif  rc{)ii(liiiting  an  iilleL'oil 
cooaectioQ  witli  the  fiinatica  of  the  reforuia- 
tioo.  but  because  it  does  not  represent  correct- 
Ij  their  practice.  Tliey  hapti/.e.  ns  tjiey  allege, 
accofdiog  to  the  ori^^al  institution  of  the  rite, 
uA  therefore  claim  to  be  Baptlats ;  thej  never 
rq-eat  baptism  in  the  rase  of  any  who,  in  their 
jadgmen^  have  been  so  baptized;  and  they 
tterefore  deny  that  they  are  Anabaptists.  It 
iiiiiT  lio  dnnhted  whether  the  wonf,  it's  now 
ii{'plied  to  Baptists,  is  not  alwavs  intended  as 
a  reproach ;  certainly  it  should  be  excluded  hi 
that  application  from  respoctahle  modern  liter- 
itore,  as  giTinji  an  unnecessary  offence, — The 
title  bdoBgs  hifltorioally  to  large  classes  of  peo- 
!t.  who  !»j>runtj  up  in  various  countries  of 
iiurope  during  the  period  of  the  reformation. 
Thoaj;h  applied  to  them  against  their  remm- 
-Tances,  it  has  become  fixed  in  literature  M  S 
Lbtorical  term,  and  is  too  convenient  for  prac- 
tical purposes  to  be  expelled  by  any  considera- 
tions of  critical  justice.  Whether  these  vari- 
OQs  classes  agreed  or  not  in  thinj^s  more  ossen- 
tijil;  whether  they  were  furious  and  fanatical, 
nr  gentle  and  pious ;  whether  setting  up  mock 
tingtloius  hy  force  of  arms,  or  conscientiously 
»f>«t.Hining  Ironi  tlie  use  of  arms  altogether, 
tbi-v  wore  alike  in  the  visible  thing  of  repeat* 
im:  l)apti<ni.  and  hence  were  desipnated  by  a 
wmniun  name,  and  too  often  visited  witli  com- 
HMQ  penalties  and  maledictions.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  historian  to  »liscririiiiiate  lietween 
tliese  classes,  to  look  beyond  names  for  histor- 
icil  fiwts,  and  to  redeem  from  the  reproach  of 
many  generations  preat  numbers  of  peo]>le 
wh(i<H'  faith  was  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
faith  of  Protestantism,  whose  lives  were  pure, 
anil  whose  deaths  were  a  rare  an<l  lu>nf)raMe 
niarlyrdoni.  In  this  historical  discrimination 
<<)toething  has  been  already  effected.  Illustra- 
tions generally  accessible  may  be  fonnd  in 
Biirnet's  '*  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land," Brandt*8  "  Ilistonr  of  the  Reformation 

in  the  Netherlands."  Mn^heim's  ''Institutes  of 
Eorlesiastical  History,''  and  especially  in  the 
*•  \)wie\\  Martyrology,"  published  by  die  Han- 
Hrd  Knollys  society.  T»ndon,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Edward  B.  Underhill.— Precisely 
when  or  where  the  Anabaptists  of  the  refor- 
inatinn  period  first  ajjpeared,  whether  ip  (ler- 
uiao^  or  Switzerhmd,  it  is  dithcult  if  not  im- 
posnUe  to  determine.  They  sprung  up  like 
f  ink  ve^retation,  under  sudden  and  refreshing 
tAina,  aiter  drought  and  sterility.  The  solu- 
^  of  the  problem  is  fbnnd  in  the  fact  that 
-owls  were  in  the  soil.  Tlu-  better  classes 
yf  them  claimed  a  descent  from  the  Waldenses, 
tlw  Wycliffites,  and  the  Hussites,  who  had 
•tni^yiled  for  a  church  se|>arated  from  the 
wurld  and  distinguished  by  the  holiness  of  its 
Bwnibers.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  ideas 
these  must  have  been  working  in  the 
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minds  of  multitudes   in  various  eoontries. 

When,  therefore,  the  reformation  came,  open- 
ing the  Bible  to  the  people,  announcing  its 
revelations  as  the  highest  law,  and  inviting  the 
liuiiiau  iiiiiid  to  Ireedorn  of  thoii<:ht,  these  prin- 
ciples acijuired  sudden  and  prodigious  force. 
Ardent  minds,  bent  in  the  direction  of  a  prim- 
itive Christianity,  and  of  a  social  order  corre- 
sponding thereto,  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
partial  reformation  which  ocfntented  Lnther 
and  Zwinsrli,  and  demanded  more.  This  de- 
mand, sharpened  by  discussion,  became  a  pop- 
nlar  movement,  and,  pushed  to  its  last  deynop- 
nient,  took  the  oj({M)site  directions,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  a  wild,  ungovernable,  and  licentious 
fluMtloism,  subversive  of  all  social  order,  and  on 
the  other,  of  a  niystical  thougli  sincere  and  gen- 
uine piety,  characterized  by  some  harmleBs  ec- 
centnoitiesof  fhith  and  by  separation  from  the 
world.  These  parties,  so  diverse  in  character 
and  tendencies,  went  under  the  common  name 
<tf  Anabaptists,  because  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  conimon,  vi.sible  badge  of  rebaptism. — 
The  usual  references  in  illustration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  furious  Anabaptists  are  the  following: 
In  1521  they  made  their  appearance  at  Zwi<s- 
an,  and,  accepting  as  their  loader  Thomas 
MOn/er,  took  port  in  the  peasants'  war,  and 
shared  its  sanguinary  results.  M&nzer  and  his 
associates  are  represented  as  having  claimed  a 
divine  conimission  not  only  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  holy  persons,  but  also  to  extirpate 
Tiiairistrates  by  the  sword.  He  excited  his  fol- 
lowers to  revolt  ajrainst  tlie  civil  authorities, 
and  assured  them  of  the  immediate  deliver- 
ance »)f  Christendom  from  tlie  grievous  oppres- 
sions of  its  rulers.  They  were  totally  defeated, 
May  15,  1526,  near  Hflhlhausen,  and  the 
leaders  were  put  to  death.  Itinerant  iimnhets 
still,  liowever,  spread  the  principles  of  the 
sect.   They  declaimed  against  the  widcedness 

of  tlie  times,  and  dernanded  a  community  of 
saints,  without  dbtinction  of  rank  or  otlice. 
They  claimed  an  internal  light,  which  was  of 
more  value  tlian  learnin;.'  in  interj)retinfr  <livino 
revelation.  No  Christian  might  exercise  the 
ftmotions  of  a  magistrate  or  talce  an  oath. 
Property  was  to  be  shared  in  common  amonir 
the  faitiiful.  In  1583  they  l)egan  to  concen- 
trate their  operations  at  Mflnster.  John  Mat- 
thias of  Haarlem  and  John  nocc«dd  of  Ley- 
den  were  their  leaders.  They  had  gained 
over  to  their  cause  Rothmann,  the  preacher 
who  introduced  the  reformation  into  that 
city,  and  Knipperdolling,  a  leading  citi- 
zen. Seizinir  the  arsenal  and  the  senate  house, 
they  placed  Matthias  at  tlie  liead  of  affairs,  and 
bis  authority  became  arbitrary  and  complete. 
The  inhabitants  were  trained  to  military  duty, 
the  fortifications  were  strengthened,  and  the 
faithful  were  invited  to  come  from  every  quarter 
to  aid  the  stru^les  and  share  the  triumphs  of 
Mount  Zion,  from  which  they  were  to  proceed 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Count  \N  aldeck, 
prince  and  bishop  of  Mtknster,  surrounded  the 
oily  with  an  army.    Matthias  sallied  oat  and 
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pitntHl  Ni^jiii]  iu)v:intv^-'.  funatici-^tn  ro«e 
with  liM  HiHVi-ivt,  iiii<l.  t'ortti  nea\n  with 

ouly  311  follo»'ir<  relviii*:  <"ii  tlifir  siiiriinal  pro- 
Umniuns  w;i.4  with  nil  i<t'  tlifiii  pnl  In  <li.-ntli. 
fiiiUn  IiiH-i'<il<l  wjis  now  nuM-il  to  iho  lliroiic  i>f 
I>itviil,  in  iilivilit'iiri-  tixliviiii:  ('<Mtiinalul?i  tuuiJv 
known  in  visl(>ii!i.  ili'  wiKt:  ii  rrnutt,  I'lolht'd 
hiiiiM-ll'  in  ptirplf.  cDiniMl  niiini'V,  umJ  u|i|>iiiuti.'«l 
jml^i'!).  lint  flic  t':ilmtl<'i'«tn,  when  it  ha<l 
ri'Uflitul  tho  hi-vlit  «it'  i>|>iritiml  fully,  juuiseii  liy 
Mil  taay  iriin!'itii>ri  1<>  licvns<'  in-nNtmhty.  The 
ubIipiitiolH  iit'iniitriruiiny  wcri'  (li'<-tHri>(]  invii.-iivt* 
of  8|)ir)tii:il  llliiTty,  um)  trt  t'thnu  nf  ilivorco  unil 
lictnti<iiiiinf!v'<  fiilldWfd.  Kinj;  .lulili  liimiH.-!!" 
tniiitiplii'd  hiji  wivi-?i.  Loimritt^.  h<iwi  vir,  one 
of  thciii  ulily  iix  Ilia  i|iitni.  Thu  vxiitnplo  ut  thu 
innniirrli  wun  ixit  |in>t  ii|i<ili  thv  |>fo|<l«.-.  nnd  the 
nuiuL-  of  M^lll^tcr  •hii'iiiu;  iIil-  \\-i\!ti  v(  tlie  Ann- 
huiiti!»t-<  liH-«  inu-w.'"!  \"  lii»ti>ry  tt»  th»<  cyniinvHu^ 
of  unhriilktl  iitiii  ii»<K'»  cnt  hiM.  Tlw;  city  wn.» 
tuki-n  Juno  iI  K  l.VU.  iiil«;r  u  l>rav<.-  lU-ft-noi-,  in 
whirli  ICiillirtinnn  wh.-'  f\:i\ii.  -h  <!in  lt<H-i'<iM,  und 
Knipprrdiillin^r  nnil  Kri'rhtin^',  li'inlin^r  <iss<H'i- 
n1»'%  w»T»'  liirliiri'O  with  ri'il-lmt  piiu'cr-s  luu! 
then  hiiMi;  »]>  in  inin  nu-'rn,  wliii'li  tirv  htill  prc- 
siTVvil  ill  .Muii<-U'r.  'l'hii!<  ill  !.*>  immllis  pcr- 
ishfd  till'  kiiitnh>ni  of  the  Aiuiluipii^t^.  Even 
now,  li.j«i'ver.  llic  <li.'lu>iMn  did  i)"!  coit»o. 
It  sidwidi-d  itideed  into  it.^  nit>n'  !i|iirltiiril  rlmr- 
ncti'P.  «iid  it-  eJii  vss.-*  wert  rhielly  iii>li^ idiinl 
»nd  1<H-ul.  lint  till'  fjiiiiitii'i'<ni  nf  this  <'!aH.s  of 
Ansih:i]iti-^ls  ri'iiniiiit'il  thv  riprmK-h  of  tlio  re- 
loniniliciii.  niid  1ln'  ti-rnir  ul  civil  HM-iety. — 
Thcrv  wii«  allot  In  r  chi-i  of  Aiialia]itist.'i,  widely 
dillerelit  from  tlii>-e  whohiiw  Iw-in  deM'rilied. 
In  Home  instain'e-,  ijudiiu!>t<'itly,  when  the  I'or- 
tner  clnss  fell  hark  lijmn  itn-ir  inir«  ly  >piritiial 
views  the  two  ]iartii's  l  onh ^'I'd.  Jlralidt  re- 
fers tn  nil  in!-liiiiee  in  wliieli  tlic  ni<"!erute 
Were  hrim^rlit  iiiln  dillienily  hy  In  in;;  fnniiil 
iu  Mleli  ii.-<HK'iuli<m  wilh  the  l;ui:>liejil.  The 
di>ti]ietioii,  liiiw  e^ei".  real,  and  n<a>  lie  iriieed. 
It  I*  a  ms>t:ike  to  >n]ipine  tiinl  the  I'ejeetiou  nf 
inltint  liapli:<m  dnriiii:  tin'  ivt'ormntin))  wii'i 
fiMiiid  iniuinL'  tlu-  imliMriied  only.  Melaneli- 
tlioii,  Zwiiiuh,  iind  (Ki'Mlaiiipiidiiw  Were  all 
trouhlid  hi  the  >jiii  -;ioii-  w.'iirh  uro.-e  r»-ijiocl- 
iiiiT  the  iidjn-tmt  n(  of  this  riti'  lo  ihe  ]h'rsi>nul 
hiitli  re<jniri'd  'i<s  ]'r<iU>tanli~m.  Smiie  of  tho'^e 
who  lieiaiiK-  leader*  i-f  I  lie  .V  Inihapti.sl.-  were 
the  iisikieiiite-i  nlid  ei|>iaK  uf  the-e  refnriiii  rs. 
Miini/.  (IriSel.  :ind  lluhinv^er  were  rcieii  <if 
K'liniin^' — thi'  last  !■!  ;:r«iil  L'enin-  nml  «•("- 
■  lUt'Iiee.  .Man:/  liati  lu'eli  tin'  fricnii  and  fel- 
l>>\\  ••tiideiit  "f  Zw  in;.'li.  and  was  iiii  early  mar- 
tyr ill  the  eioi^e  of  the  Aiiahaplisli.  Zwiti(;li 
himseif  Jirolii'UIH'in:.'  Li<  M  liteliee  in  the  words, 
■■  (^>ii  iti  i  itiii  ihi  C'lit,  lui  r-i'itiir.  "  I  lie  perM-i'H- 
tioii  i.f  ^nrll  men  mid  their  fi-iloiverx  ill  .'Swit- 
zerland .-liiH-ked  the  IModvrate  nf  all  piirlie'*. 
In  expn^isin*;  hi--  xii  ws  ol"  ihi'^  pt-r-'eeiitioM, 
Lrll.'^lnll>  pay-  a  trihiite  to  llie  eliitraeter  of  the 
siilh Ters  j:i  liiv-r  wi-rd-:  '•  .\  pei'ple  iW:iiti*l 
whom  thiTe  \7>  \i  rv  liltle  til  -<iid,  and  enn- 
rerniii^  wlioui  w  e  are  a'.-ur«  d  there  an' main 
w!ni  hiivi-  hii  n  n  t'oriiivd  fl  i-m  the  »<ir.-t  in  Ilie 
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hiril  and  thoofrh,  perhaps,  they  iut 

tiHtlishly  err  in  certain  opinicma,  yet  h«ve  th*T 
never  Mormml  towns  norrhurcbea.  nor  eotwJ 
into  any  coinhinatioiui  •^rsinst  the  aothoritr  ci 
the  tnH;,'i!itriite,  nor  driven  anybody  fhxn  Uu 
(,'overnmeut  or  eatatc."  The*e  people,  to  f*r- 
MM-iited,  demanded  a  cbiirrh  con)(>oMd  of  «f\t- 
ituiil  pertion!!,  introdnced  into  it  by  a  vulontur 
baptism.  Tbey  demanded  likewise  tbe  tt^nn- 
tinn  of  the  church  from  the  state,  and  the  duu- 
inierfereiiee  of  the  tmi^ristrate  in  matter»  <rf  rr- 
litrioii.  AnabaptiKt!)  of  tlie  name  claw  ven 
found  in  the  Netherlands  in  larEO  DaalxfS. 
Tlie  reeord  of  their  BUtferin^  their  mariTn 
tniiltiplied  hy  thoui^nds,  fumiabes  a  mcLuK-liiitT 
and  utleotiiiK' chapter  in  human  liiMory.  Vil. 
lituii  nf  Orange,  founder  of  the  I>utch  repubtic, 
wits  .siistnined  in  the  plooinie«t  hour*  of  his 
strii)i(;les  hy  their  fsympathy  and  aid,  and  bat 
left  his  testimony  to  their  loyalty,  indoktry,  ai 
virtue.  1  hat  great  prince,  however  impor- 
luned,  steailfa»lly  refused  to  perseonte  lh«BL 
The  same  elaai  were  found  in  England  dannf 
ihe  reign  of  E«lward  VI.,  and  Uumet  dtcitre* 
thui  l»H>k^  not  flHiueis  were  used  in  re(>lyt<i 
their  arguments. — One  of  tlie  doctrinal  p>e«i6- 
ariiie«  of  ihii  Anabapti#t8,  which  teenu  to  bt<» 
heeii  ulmwt  univerBal  among  them,  related  to  i 
the  origin  of  the  hnman  nature  of  Christ 
They  denied  that  he  took  his  flesh  of  ilarr.  t\- 
plaining  his  incarnation  by  a  higher  mvnek. 
honhts  have  arisen,  on  tlie  one  hand,  tt  to 
wliel  her  they  believed  in  tliereality  of  hbhunia 
nature,  luid  on  tbe  other,  an  to  whetlirr  ihry 
believed  biin  to  be  a  divine  peraon.  Tit 
reeords  of  tlie  examination  of  aucuc  of  tixQ 
Itifore  the  ('ourt»  ought  to  remove  all  aae«b£A< 
nf  tlii?  kind.  They  believed  fiilly  in  Di»r«o- 
pieto  hiinmnity,  and  their  answers  sIhiw  tlai 
their  i|Ue-tioning8  in  regard  to  the  otrigin  <ifh.*  , 
hiitnaii  nature  did  not  necewarily  inipU  id- 
ilepurtuve  from  the  common  view*  of  hiidins-  I 
it>.  Meimx  Si monis became  their  chief  leadrr. 
and  the  instrument  of  their  organization  iiit< 
u  reeognized  Intdy  of  Protestant  Christijai 
Meiiixiiiiles  and  ADahaptintK  have  from  hi«tiBK 
lieeti  interehaiigeable  tenua,  and  the  comnniai- 
t  K  s;.o  eullt-fl  have  descendeil  to  the  present 
iSee  MuN.Nn  Smosia,  and  MKXsosma.) 

A\.IB1S  !«CilliDEX8  (Cnv.),  an  arantl>ppt<" 
I'Mrii'iis  ti-h,  of  the  family  of  lahyrinthit't**- 
r/ti'lir,  ami  the  only  (qiecien  of  the  p^nus.  TKH 
family,  which  has  been  known  from  reJD««<- 
aniii|iiity,  is  remarkable  for  the  pe<'uliar>tnK- 
ture  of  s4>me  of  the  phtU7ngeal  bones  and  f'^ 
ihe  -<'rrations  of  the  gill  cover*.  The  psi»tr 
is  tiMtlhle--;  the  jaw  teeth  are  villifonn,  t»» 
outer  ones  the  Btrungivtt ;  the  lower  i»  t«<k!- 
les"  iu  front,  but  far  bock  auioog  the  three  Mpe 
rior  idmry ngeak  the  teeth  are  crowdeil.  ci'oioi 
and  large,  The  head  ia  round  and  wide,  isi 
itj»  -cak'N  as  well  as  tliroe  of  the  Ix^ly. 
large,  hard,  and  strong  :  the  dorsal  and  anal  DSi 
are  nf  nearly  equal  height;  the  branchiost*<»- 
niy  H  iire  sii.  The  inferior  and  three  powt«ri<ir  up- 
per phuryugeals  are  of  the  Uiual  form,  and  proc- 
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M«Wt  t««tb ;  bat  the  two  other  upper  phoryn- 
INiliooMch  side  are  dilated  into  thin  and  con- 
Tolot«d  lamime^  capable  of  retaining  a  cun.-iidera- 
U«  unoant  of  wntor;  this  labyrinth  cunuiiuDi- 
<Me»  with  tht-  grills  hy  a  !<niall  opening  which 
m»v  be  tiniirely  cliwtHl.  Tho  wat«r  ent«)ra  thin 
cirilv  tviTY  lime  the  t!»h  openii  itA  mouUi,  and 
suiy  ruLiiLat:d  for  a  coQitidertthle  {leriod.  A 
isii  die*  OQt  of  wat«r,  not  from  immediate  wont 
of  oxjgeo,  bat  because  the  Rills  become  dry 
ud  improper  for  its  truasmi.v«ion.  The  anaba» 
cao  live  many  hours  and  perliaps  days  <in  tho 
LiBil  a.1  t!u'  water  lontuine*!  in  iu  iiluiryii^ri  al 
rtcfplai  11!  triikii'.H  slowly  over  the  gills  iiiiJ 
}uv\>t  tliilu  uuii.it.  111  thu  w  ill  of  the  uliimiil, 
whiicli  Kmis  tliu  rivers  uuii  jhriIa,  and  craw  ls 
IqriDvau-i  lit  its  tiiw  and  tail  contiderablc  dis- 
tinct:-. Another  peculiarity  of  thi*  lish  is  tho 
ujMi'.Kr  of  uliarp  spines  which  project  from  the 
cJ„'i  of  the  operculum  and  (<ur>opercii!iHri,  tho 
UUtr  lieirn;  uiii-oiiutumly  moviihle.  Tlio  -.p.-citic 
naiuo  is  doriviil  t'roin  its  lUlojred  Imbit  ol'  i  liiiil)- 
iDj?trois,  w).i>  li  it  is  Miid  III  do  by  tixiii^f  its 
opercular  lipiuos  iu  the  bark,  tlo^iiiuiLs  tail,  uud 
CifteDin^  the  spines  of  the  anal  tiu;  tlii-u  de- 
Ucbing  the  head,  it  throws  itM.-lf  lurwurd,  to 
recommence  the  planting  of  the  anal  H|iinc;s.  It 
eortjiinly  moves  on  land  in  this  way,  and  may 
jhcrliiijH  a.si  ttid  low  trees  tliough  this  i»  denied 
by  sotue  w  ritors.  Ft  inhabits  the  stream*  and 
pook  of  liitiiu  and  tlie  Indian  islaudjt,  living 
Jirindpally  ou  ai|uuti(:  iusecLs;  it  is  umhI  iia 
:i"m1,  tboUjih  small  ami  full  of  bones;  it  (jrows 
frvin  )i  to  lu  iu>  hvs  li>ii(;.  It  b<  broufjht  alive 
t'l  tl.v  Calcutta  market.'"  t'rum  u  ilistanco  of  over 
I yi)  mill,!, ;  t'i'i>in  its  being  fuood  at  a  great  dis- 
tiuiie  from  water,  the  natfTM  bdfam  that  it 
lil-i  from  the  beavons. 

l-MliSLS,  It  (ir.'i  k  ■.H  unl  -iu'nityiri;;  or:^;iim!ly 
Asn-QsioQ,  tlion  a  cttiupan,'!!  nr  inari  li  from  a 
Juwer  to  a  wlJMsrior  ro;,'ioii ;  Inr  >  xample,  from 
tlwi  shores  of  a  sj'a  to  tlie  interior  of  a  emintry. 
!■  tfais (ignilieation  the  word  forms  the  title  to 
tvo historical  work*  of  antiipiity:  tbe  one,  by 
Xenophon,  de«cribiu(i  the  aimba.sisor  campaign 

Cynw  the  Younger  airainsf  his  brother  Ar- 
tuerxea  II.,  and  tlie  celebrated  retreat  of  the 
lUjifOO  Greetut,  anxiliarieH  of  Cyrus,  from  the 
bittlefield  of  Cuuasa,  where  that  prince  [Hsr- 
UM,  to  tba  ahorea  of  the  Euxine ;  and  the 
•tttr  bf  Arrian,  raUting  tbe  ■nnhirii  or  OMii- 
piigM  of  Alexander  tho  Oreat. 

JUUnSS,  a  geniu  of  aoft-rayod  fiahea  of  the 
tuaiuaSly  Icjfprinidai},  so  named  because  the 
miM  of  the  cornea  and  iria  by  tnuuverse 
HgllMBta  givea  the  appearance  of  doable  eyea, 
BWB  tfaa  dnmb-bdl-ahaped  papil.  The  lems 
Mina,  and  vitreoaa  humor  are  mngle.  An  one 
WtuCiMhm  apptiently  looks  upward  and 
tttollirkaiadoinnrard,  they  have  been  iM>p- 
aMratlladflmr«7«dfiaaii  Tbm  A.  OronvtH 
«r  Ittnfklkalmm,  at  Baiun  wd  Cayoni 
b  about  10  buhaa  kngi, 'WiUi  ft  ^liadri- 
calbo^jaadatraogaoalaa)  flittaMd  Mid,  aad 
wait  Mott  wMi  the  ttfftt  tew  th*  konr. 
^poM  It  iltovMfaSwn^lMttllMvaMilar 


adheaion  of  the  embryonic  membranes  is  rap- 
tured long  before  the  birth  of  tho  yoang,  in- 
stead of  at  the  time  of  exclusion  as  in  mam- 
mals; the  gestiiticm  is  idmost  wholly  ovarian. 
(See  FiHHKM.) 

ANiCHiRSIS,  a  SoylliLan  philo-sojiher  wlio 
made  his  apoearance  at  Athena  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tUh  century  B.  C.  lie  became  very 
intimate  with  Solon,  and  was  to  esteemed  for 
hi»i  virtue,  learning,  and  aagacity,  that  Home 
ranked  him  aiiiDUp,'  tlio  seVL-n  wise  men.  He 
was  made  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  is  said  to 
have  Ik-en  even  initiated  into  the  Klensinian 
tiiysterios.  .\<'i'<)rding  to  IlerodotnA,  he  was 
killed  by  his  brother  after  his  return  to  his 
native  country.  .Many  of  Ibe  'jiyinijs  of  Ana- 
cliarais  have  been  preserved  l  y  Ii;..^r,m.s  lji£>r- 
tins,  Athena  iis,  and  other  am  iout  «  ritor«. 

ANAlI.hTls.  I.  A  saint  and  pojR-  of  the  Ro- 
man cliuroli,  an  onling  to  some,  the  K-oond  after 
>t.  I\  t>T,  and  a  martyr  under  Doniitian  in  IU  ; 
at  riirding  to  others,  martyred  about  lull,  hav- 
inif  succeeded  Clentent  I.  :i-  ilii  liitJi  I  isboji  of 
l;<imu.  II.  An  anti-pope,  «  huso  original  naine 
was  I'eterde  I>.'on.  He  u  ai  said  to  bo  of  Jew- 
ish de«<'ent,  was  Uo.-n  iu  Italy,  and  o<iuoati'«l  at 
the  university  of  I'aris.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Cluny,  and  was  afterward  cardinal  and 
legate  of  Pojkj  Cali\:ii^  11.  both  in  Enpland 
and  France.  lie  wa-i  olei  ted  po[>e  in  by 
a  ]K)rtion  of  t!io  cjirilinals  in  opposition  to  In- 
nocent II.,  and  wui<  sustJiinod  by  the  Ilousans, 
Milaneee,  and  Siciliaua.  lu  suite  nl  tin  iujus 
of  tho  em]HTor  Ixitluiire  and  the  opposition  of 
other  iii'.irev'us  aud  of  tlio  clergy  generally, 
Anaclotur.  iiiaiutaiiuoii  hiiusi-if  ttt  Koine  till  his 
doatli.  .Ian.  7,  1 

AMfOXIlA  i/'ttu.-f.>  >/,  ,:ri.:  .M.  ^Vanl.•r^.  a  large 
^•■rpont  ff  U>>-  li'i.i  rmiiily,  t'uDii:]  in  most  parts 
<il'  interln>[ai'al  .\merioa-  Tlu'  j^onus  //n.i,  which 
contains  the  lar^e  Auuricau  serp^  ii'.s,  lias  been 
tuudu  to  include  many  vp^ciea  m  liieh  do  nut  bo- 


AnMaiMli(KaiMictM  morbitu). 


long  to  it,  among  others  the  anaconda ;  and  we 
find  aooordingly  this  i^ieoiea  named  £ua  t^yMf, 
hoa  murina,  boa  gjoM,  and  tM  aguatiea,  by 
rariooB  aothonk  Xne  fi  tmuttm  maj  be 
distingaiahedftaii  illayMmar  fhefeMfimQr 
by  the  Doebrfb  opeoiog  at  the  upper  Mti  of  the 
eid  of  die  mnuei  wd  leoUng  dineUjr 
wild;  tUe  peoufiari^,  added  to  their 
nail  sue,  the  little  spaoe  between!' 
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their  «*rc*c*ntip  form,  which  bIIowh  thorn  to  be 
r<ini|iletel5  shut,  indirnten  tht>  nqiintir  haliit.« 
which  wi?  know  chnrarterizt'  tUv  nnacomiH. 
OthiT  (conorio  chsrartcrt  arc  the  fliroo  |ihit«.-!« 
which  Hnrrnnnd  iho  tnwlriK  tho  jiliite!*  which 
cover  tlic  nntfricir  linlf  of  the  Ui|i  of  tho  hoad 
and  till-  M-aU's  wliicii  rover  it  iMwteriorlv,  the 
lint  and  MniMith  w«le<i  of  the  hmly.  and  itie  nn- 
divided  plntei*  on  the  nnder  wrtBce  of  tlie  tail. 
The  head  i»  coniparativelv  snmll,  oonirnl,  very 
flat  below,  and  tnjncat«>d  in  front ;  the  h<Kly  ix 
ronniderahly  lar^rer  in  the  niiildle  than  at  either 
extremity;  tlie  tail,  leiw  |>rehen«ile  than  in  the 
boa^  fonnit  about  one  •■ixth  of  the  tcilnl  length. 
Tlic  eyex,  whi<-li  are  ftninll,  are  ro  placed  that 
the  animal  can  »i>e  at  the  wune  time  olijei'tM 
above  and  In-fore  it,  a  provi-iion  common  to  all 
water  wrpent.^.  The  mouth  i»  perfi^ctly  ittraiirht, 
and  armeil  with  ntronfr  teeth  irruduully  dimin- 
i.Hliin)i  in  wzi-  in  the  four  fieries;  the  number  is 
10  on  each  -lide  in  each  jaw,  5  on  the  palate, 
and  10  on  the  pteryjroid  iiones*.  The  jtcalen  of 
tbe  IhxIv  are  lozenf!e-!)hBpe<t.  and  nearly  of  the 
•ame  size,  except  thoso  of  the  nid»-i»,  which  are 
two  or  three  times  larjrer  than  the  rest  ;  on  the 
trunk  there  are  about  <>i)  lonpliidinal  and  A7!i 
triuviVfr!*e  rows;  on  the  tail  there  art'  over  no 
tran!>vfr»i'  ami  alMiiit  'Mi  hinptudiniil  rows. 
The  plati'si  or  srutelln'  of  the  abdoinitial  refrion 
are  very  narrow,  and  alM»iit  in  nunilM-r. 
and  of  tlx-  tail  from  <iO  to  T!l.  The  eohir" 
are  tiimiiler  than  in  the  bnas,  beini:  lilacki^li 
irroen  above  in  the  ailult-t,  and  olive  brown 
in  the  youn;; :  on  tla-  temiiU-s  between  two 
line<i  of  pure  hiack.  i^i  a  wi«lo  ycHow  band  ex- 
tendinir  ohlii|nely  from  the  eye  to  hchinil  the 
an-^'le  of  tlie  month  ;  the  hack  and  tail  present 
larire  oval  dinks  of  deep  black,  disposed  in  two 
serii-a  alternatini;  witli  each  other,  and  oc- 
CH#ionnlly  eoale?M'in;r ;  alonffeach  siilc  in  a  siniile 
or  double  row  of  black  rin^r*  eontrastinir  finely 
with  the  ydhiw  cround  color;  the  color  be- 
neath Ir  ochre  yellow  with  bim  k  i|U.'idr.ili».nihir 
cpot.s,  isolHte<1  or  continent.  The  anaconda  i?* 
tlie  largest  licrpent  of  .\merica.  and  i»*  only 
e<[UalUnl  in  .'•ize  by  wnne  of  the  python"  of 
the  old  w  orld  ;  It  is  o<'cRsionally  .  n  in  mu- 
fiouniH  20  fei't  lon;r.  and  it  probably  attains  n 
coni^derably  larger  size,  though  the  accounts 
of  travellers  are  xeuerally  miirh  cxuirtrerati"!  in 
this  re."pect.  The  (iiiinnait  and  Hni/il  are  the 
lavorite  ami  perhap*  the  ex<'lui>i\e  rt'^ortei  (tf 
the  anaconda.  It  live"  ino->fly  in  the  water, 
and  is  foml  of  shallow  phiccs  where  it  remains 
with  all  but  the  lieail  subtuer)^'ll  watchins  for 
it,<<j>rey;  it  cwinis  rapidly,  in  an  eel-like  man- 
ner, and  can  pa.-ts  a  lnn;r  time  iN'm  uih  the  sur- 
face ;  it  is  iiccn-ionally  -teen  tloatin;;  hixily  with 
the  current:  it  is  also  in  the  habit  of  stretchinf; 
its<<lf  on  the  snnd  or  on  the  rock',  on  a  rivi-r's 
bank,  or  alon?  the  trunk  <if  a  f/dlen  tree,  where 
it  lies  in  Wait  I'or  animals  which  nitm-  to  drink. 
Its  orilinary  t'.it»|  consists  of  ai;ontis,  small  ro- 
deals,  ii;nanuN  tish,  and  occasionally  a  monkey. 
iJoth,  or  ant-eatir;  it  <ru«hes  it-*  prey  in  its 
•tpiD);  fohls.  and.  '•eizing  it  with  its  teeth,  swal- 


lown  it  rery  olowlr,  head  first.  The  tim*  at 
impregnaticm  U  the  winter  roonthis,  when  th< 
nativi-H  attack  it  witli  jnins,  arrows,  and  ereo 
clubs ;  it  i.s  ftln^sh  in  its  inotiotu  un  lisd 
and  timid,  and  not  at  all  feared  ;  it  l»  rrn 
tenacious  of  life.  The  native*  use  the  skin  fi» 
(•hoes  and  bojiH,  the  fat  for  the  purposes  of  oil 
and  the  tiesb  for  fo«j<l.  It  i.s  ovovivifuroiB. 
<  hily  one  s]M>cies  of  the  genus  Li  described. 

iSAftM^,  a  (ireek  lyric  j>oet,  Ix.m  at  Te<» 
in  bmia  a!"iut  Ml  B.  C.  hen  that  city  wt' 
taken  by  the  I'er*ian^  ab<^int  5-kt  B.  C.  bt 
emigrated  to  Abdera  in  Thrace,  whence  ht 
af^erwanl  went  to  Saroo«.  and  tpent  jevenJ 
years  at  the  court  of  Pol.rcrates.  On  the 
death  of  I'olycrate*  he  wb.»  invite<i  to  Athfiu 
by  the  tyrant  Iiip)Mirchus,  who  sent  a  veaeel  fjr 
him.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Simo- 
nides  and  other  pm-ln.  lie  left  Athens  pri'l- 
ably  on  the  murder  of  Hipparcbas  in  514.  iC'l 
died  in  the  45th  year  of  his  a^,  but  the  pls<-r 
of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He  is  faid  to  h»it 
bei-n  rlioke<l  by  a  ftrapo  stone.  We  fomm 
only  a  few  ^'enuine  frafrmenfs  of  tbe  poem  of 
Anacreon.  His  favorite  themes  were  Igve  nd 
wine  ;  his  distinpiishing  characteristics  licen- 
tiousness pracefulnesR,  and  fervor.  Th*  ht< 
editions  are  by  Fischer  (iid  ed.,  Lei|isic  1798) 
and  Mehlom  ('(ilo^au,  1825),  and  of  the  fff*- 
nite  fr:i|.'!iicnt*  that  of  Berjik  (  Leipsic,  lH34i. 

AMUVOJIEXC  ((>r.,  emerginur).  a  »iniiiiM 
(liven  to  a  picture  of  Venus  rLitinp  from  tlx 
ocean.  Apelles  was  the  first  who  painted  htr 
in  this  posture  as  she  rose  from  the  aei,  tml 
was  dryinit  her  hoir  with  her  hand*.  Th« 
picture  was  bought  by  the  inhabitants  of  ti> 
islam]  of  Cos,  and  put  in  their  temple  of 
lapius.  The  emjieror  Augu.stus  buugfal  it  d 
thein  f<ir  the  remistiiun  of  W  talents  trilMiC 
took  it  to  ]{ome,  and  ulared  it  in  the  tcofh 
of  Venus  (icnitrix.  In  NenVs  time  it  »w 
ne.'irly  wns|ie<1  out.  and  was  repaired. 

i.vjlDlB.  or  Aaadir.  I.  An  extensive  nlf 
or  siti  of  .Vsia,  ot  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Sbe 
ria.  lying  between  Cafte  .^t.  Tliaddec  and  C*f« 
Tchnkotskoi,  of  late  years  nmch  re«ort«d  f 
tiir  whales.  II.  A  river  of  Siberiii,  bavin;  itf 
source  in  Lake  Yoanko  in  the  Stanovoi  nxw*- 
tains,  about  lat.  66°  30'  N..  Ion.  173'  E.  Ii 
truversi's  tho  central  portions  of  the  Tchuklcbi 
Country  in  N.  E.  Siberia,  flows  tir»t  W.,  iVe 
E..  and  after  a  course  of  abont  6<>0  m.  £»lt 
into  an  iniet  of  the  gulf  of  Anadyr.  The  coos- 
try  thron(;li  which  it  pames  is  r<ickT  and  hat 
ren,  and  covered  with  snow  aUmt  nine  moetii) 
in  the  vear. 

ik.\  EiUl.  Be«  Bkaix,  Diskases  or  thx.  aoi 
Cm  oKosis. 

i.\£<nirTIC8  (fir.  ir,  privative,  and  ci«*j»- 
nai.  I  feel  I.  snbstances  which  can  prodw*' » 
L'eneral  or  partial  suspension  of  nervous  ?e»«- 
bility.  In  the  common  acceptation  of  tie 
term  should  Ik;  included  all  dmgs  whii  h  htn 
the  faculty  of  so  acting  upon  the  brain  tbit 
this  etfect  can  be  caused;  for  instjim-r,  all  th* 
lurnu  uf  narcotic*  and  diffusible  stimaijiit^ 
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Bat  by  poneral  consent  tliis  title  is  now  con- 
fined to  the  most  volatile  forms  of  chemical 
iRots  which  can  prodoce  the  effoot  when  in* 
or  applied  externftlly,  and  the  effects  of 
vbich  are  transitory  •  the  terms  narcotization 
aod  eoma  being  apphed  where  a  long-oontin- 
wd  effect  is  cunseu  by  other  agents.  The  gen- 
enlaotion  of  all  anseistbetio  agents  is  throogh 


•rards  the  use  in  the  East  of  tlie  mandriilco  (atn- 
iHi  matuiragora)  and  haahLsh  (cnnnahiti  Indiee^ 
m  tiie  form  of  Tapor  for  this  purpose,  we  have 
no  proofs  that  anrosthetic  inhalation  was  ever 
employed.  Kichard  Pearson  recommended  the 
inhalation  of  snlphnrio  ether  for  asthma,  fto.,  in 
1795;  and  in  1816  Nysten  desorihed  au  instru- 
ment for  its  use.  In  Sir  Uumphry  Davy's  ^'  Ke- 


^  ntdinm  of  the  blood,  into  which  the^  are  I  aearohes  ooneeming  Nitrons  Oxide  pubHahed 


t;J:en  cither  from  the  lun^'s,  the  stomach,  or 
br  the  skin,  and  carried  by  the  circulation  to 
laebndn,  where  they  produce  a  profoond  bnt 
transient  state  of  intoxication.  AnaDsthesia  is 
»id  to  be  either  general  or  local:  general^ 
nbm  all  power  of  sensibility  is  suspended; 
locil,  when  only  a  particular  part  of  the  body 
tisaffect«<l,  the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  system 
remaining  as  ordinarily.  Loss  of  sensation  in  re- 
itricted  portions  of  the  body  has  been  attempted 
in  various  ways,  as  hy  Ion?  pressure  upon  the 
nervous  tnmks  leadhii,'  t<i  tlic  part,  first  put  in 
operation  by  Ambroise  Par6,  anern'ard  auopted 
br  Dr.  Moore,  about  1784;  the  application  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  recominunded  by  Dr.  liick- 
tDaa  in  182d,  a  procedure  which  was  revived 
bj  the  late  Dr.  Simpson ;  the  application  of 
the  various  ethers,  especially  chloroform  ;  and* 
bv  a  true  freezing  of  tne  part,  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  James  Arnott  of  London,  who  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose  a  mixture  of  potiiukvl  it  o 
od  conamon  salt  enclosed  in  a  muslin  hau'. 
The  most  useful  method  has  been  found  to  he 
tiie  emplojTuent  of  etlier  spray,  directed  in  a 
eootinaous  stream  upon  the  p:irt  bj  means  of 
an  atomizing  apparatus.  Variou'^  anajsthetic 
*gent8  have  been  employed  at  ditlerent  times 
—the  several  Unda  of  ethers,  nitric,  acetic, 
"ulphoric,  itc.  protoxide  of  nitrogen  ("laugh- 
ing gas aldehyde,  oietiant  gas,  naphtha,  car- 
iMnltod  DTdrogen,  Datoh  liquid,  benzoin,  chlo- 
l^forra,  and  ainylene,  a  substance  introduced 
bj  l>r.  Snow  of  London :  but  none  of  them 
Mve  proved  so  sucoeflsfal^  or  are  now  so  gen- 
erally used,  as  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform. 
This  latter  sobstance  was  discovered  in  1831, 
bat  its  chemical  composition  was  not  accurately 
tnown  till  1834.  (See  CitLoitoFonM.)  Its  use 
f'T  the  same  purpose  as  sulphuric  ether  was 


in  1800,  is  this  remark:  "As  nitrous  oxide  in 
its  extensive  operation  seems  capable  of  destroy- 
ing physical  pain,  it  will  probably  be  used  with 
advantage  during  surreal  operations  in  which 
no  great  effusion  of  blood  takes  place.'*  Dr.  J. 
0.  Warren  of  Boston  prescribed  ethereal  inha- 
lation for  the  relief  of  pulmonary  infiammation 
in  1806,  and  Mr.  Wesley  Smead  of  Cincinnati 
published  an  article  on  this  treatment  in  1822. 
The  power  of  the  ethers  to  produce  insensibil- 
ity was  mentioned  by  Goilman  in  1822,  Mitch- 
ill  in  1882,  Prof.  Sanmcl  Jackson  in  1833,  and 
Wood  and  Bache  in  1833.  But  its  appliofttion 
as  an  agent  for  the  relief  of  pain  during  sur- 
gical operations  was  tirst  publicly  uia<le  at  the 
Massachusetts  general  hospital  in  Boston,  Oct. 
in,  1<14(),  by  Dr.  W.  T.  <  Morton  of  that  city, 
who  subsetiuently  secured  a  patent  for  the  use 
of  the  article  under  the  name  of  "letheon." 
( ►n  Jan.  2  of  the  next  year  a  new  claimant 
for  the  dis<>overv  came  before  the  public,  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  of  the  same 
city ;  and  still  later  the  same  claim  was  ad- 
vanced in  behalf  of  Dr.  Horace  Wells  of  Hart- 
ford. (See  J  A  (  K  t*o  N,  Morton,  and  Wells.)— The 
objects  gained  by  the  administration  of  anais- 
thetics  ore  various,  accord iug  as  we  have  to 
do  with  snrgerj,  nddwifery,  or  medicine.  In 
surgery:  1.  A  protracted  and  careful  examina- 
tion, and  consequently  more  accurate  diagno- 
sis, can  be  made  in  many  eases  of  disease  and 
injury,  where  the  intense  j>ain  caused  by  the 
examination  prevents  tlie  manipulation  of  thu 
surgeon,  as  in  fractures,  dislocations,  and  stone. 
2.  From  the  tot^U  relaxation  which  the  mus- 
cles receive  under  a  full  dose,  the  reduction  of 
many  forms  of  dislocation,  hemin,  ftc,  is  facil- 
itated.  In  military  service,  under  its  intlu- 
ence,  men  can  be  removed  to  a  distance  where 


^<  proposed  bj  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edin-  the  operation  can  be  conveniently  performed,  in* 


bar,'h,  in  1^47.  The  advanta;rcs  claimed  for 
it  over  ether  are  the  smallness  of  tlie  dose  re- 
<iiiind,  a  more  perfect  action,  less  depression 
"■hen  the  heart  or  lungs  are  disi-ased,  a  more 
y>l>id  effect,  less  disgust  to  the  patient  during 
inhalation,  absence  of  persistent  odor,  and 
|**tly,  that  it  is  cheaper.  But  as  unfortunately 
'^J***  happened  that  several  deaths  have  oc- 
c»n«d  fVom  its  use,  it  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  so  !<afc  an  agent  as  ether,  from  the  use  of 
*iuch,  no  matter  in  how  large  quantities  or 
ho»  carelessly,  not  one  death  has  yet  been  re- 
[■*>!le(l.  The  benumbing  of  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation by  the  administration  of  narcotic  drags 
n«s  been  practised  for  many  years,  and,  as  rec- 
•^rl-'  show,  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  certain  traditions  as  re- 


stcnd  (if  as  formerly  being  olili;:cd  to  operate 
upon  the  tield  of  battle  or  in  places  otherwise 
unfkTorable.  4.  The  general  use  of  many 
forms  of  remedial  ojteration  is  extended,  which 
otherwise  are  attended  with  such  exquisite 
agony  that  they  were  rarely  resorted  to  unless 
from  most  extreme  necessity,  as  for  instance  the 
application  of  the  actual  caatery  and  moxas. 
5.  Many  oyierations  can  now  be  performed  for 
the  relief  of  long-continue<l  disease,  or  after 
injury,  which  before  would  have  been  haz- 
ardous, owing  to  the  depressed  or  feeble  state 
of  the  patient.  6,  Many  delicate  operations  can 
now  be  easily  performed  where  perfect  quiet 
is  demanded  of  the  patient,  ana  which  can 
hardly  be  atforded  by  any  amount  of  exercise 
of  the  will,  as  in  operations  upon  the  eye,  di»> 
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sortion  of  m-rvc^  nr  the  tiikint;  np  of  srto- 
rio,«.    7.  PBtk'iits  will  now  npply  carlu  r  lliiin 
hiTctofore  for  rilief  in  •mrpnil  ^lis^•ft!^•^  tho 
droail  of  «lif  wirjjcon's  knifo  orten  liaviiiir  in-  \ 
duced  tliein  t<i  piM(inmu  it  until  tin-  cmv  bo- 
ninio  almost  ))oiH.>li'>w.    R.  Tliti  mortality  frorti 
o|u'ratlons  liftH  nmterially  dfcrfii!H.'d,  lor  it  ic 
well  known  that  pain  ha."  a  wriimn  tendency 
to  dopri-t*  tlio  nervous  system  iind  ppxlnee 
death  from  e-xhanntion.— In  midwifery:  1.  In 
ncMilioii  to  projiorvinp  the  mother  from  the  pain 
nlwayit  incident  to  parturition,  we  have  the 
I»owJr  of  pre*rvin;r  her  i«tren|rth  unimpaired 
when  the  lahor  is  lone  continued  or  cfipeeially 
8*vere.    2.  In  all  riL*vs  of  ini^trtimentiu  lahor 
or  thowj  re<iuirin?  manual  a-'wuitanee,  the  aiil 
can  he  atTonled  with  greater  cane  to  the  ae- 
courheiir  and  more  wifely  and  U-i*  aecompany- 
ing  Milierinn  to  the  mother.    3.  Many  cases  in 
douht  in  diaiinosis  can  ho  more  correctly  wived. 
4.  From  the  relaxation  of  the  mnwiilar  fihreR, 
the  exit  of  the  child  thron):h  the  uterine  neek 
or  the  v)i;;inal  paiiBafre.  when  they  are  rijrid,  i« 
fftcilit«t«l.    .'».  .\nle^thetic.«  have  the  p<iwer  of 
ke^'pin;;  in  aheyanoe'aml  reducing  the  violence 
of  one  of  the  worst  i'om]dicati  >M  of  lahor, 
puerperal  convnlsion*.     (!.  The  recovery  of 
the  patient  after  hilxir  is  asMattnl,  and  the 
chances  of  siibseiinent  dun^rers  lessened. — In 
niedii'ine:  1.  As  a  relief  from  s<>vere  or  ex- 
hausting pain  in  distea-ic,  as  from  toothache, 
pBssage  of  calculi,  or  nciiralfria.    -■  A«  a  nsr- 
roti<'  in  mania,  delirium  tremeiiK,  excitement, 
or  wokefulnecs  from  any  cause.    .1.  A*  an  anti- 
(>pa»tnodic  for  cholera,  hysteria,  asthma,  convnl- 
sionis  Ac.    They  have  also  been  em)doyed  in 
the  treatment  of  many  iullauiniatory  diseases, 
fevers,  A-c.    They  ure  i'ound  very  ns4-fiil  in  the 
detection  of  feiirned  diseases,  as  ntl'ected  paral- 
vsi%  dnmlines.«,  or  contraction  of  limhs.  They 
liave  been  sometimes  emph'yed  for  nefarious 
piir]K»i(».-!»  in  eases  of  violi  iice,  w  hero  a  striiir- 
glti  or  noise  was  feared. — The  tirxt  effects  of  all 
anwptheties,  or  when  they  nre  taken  in  small 
qnantities,  is  exhilaratini;  and  intoxicalin^c  as 
from  any  ditfusilde  stimiiliint,  eviiK-nced  by 
bursts  of  I.Mii^'hter.  hysterical  weepintr,  or  loud 
unmeaning'  talk.    When  lonp  continued  or  in 
larL'e  cli>si<.  there  ensues  a  pencral  feelintr  of 
warnitli.  extra  power,  an<l  exciti'menf  gener- 
ally, tirst  felt  in  the  extremiliea.  Hwm  followed 
by  a  prieklin};  bfunrnUed  s«'nsation.  with  confu- 
sion of  i<lea!s  noises  in  the  enr*i,  usually  com- 
pared to  the  vibration  of  an  en>:ine  from  <me 
siile  of  the  liea<l  to  the  other,  and  tla-hes  of 
licht  before  the  eviw.    This  is  soon  followed 
by  hiss  (if  scnsjition  ami  voluntary  tnoti<ui,  and 
total  Coma.    The  jtntient  is  (fenendly  olwerved 
to  bfcoiiir  a  little  riushi-d  in  the  face,  the  veins 
of  the  ton  head  tur^-nil,  the  eyes  Huirnse<l  and 
htarin;;  open,  and  the  pupils  cliluted.   The  piils*« 
is  trenenilly  iiiereiised  at  the  coninieneement  of 
iohahition,  but  become*  dei-rea^HMl  ol'ten  lower 
than  natural  when  thesysi,-rii  is  fully  under  the 
!nt1uen>-e.  which  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  por- 
foi  iuanee  of  all  (.''"eat  snr^ncal  njKTution.s.  The 


respiration,  which  is  slightly  quickened  »t  firrt. 
iK-eomes  glower  and  deepi^r  in  the  somnific  «»tf. 
The  terayK-rature  of  the  body  remains  pfwnlli 
of  the  onlinary  standard,  bnt  become*  ilirbiJ; 
reduced  wlien  the  influence  is  long  contisntd. 
The  effectj*  of  tlie  aB»sthetic  ginerally  diwp- 
pear  soon  after  the  Bwlmintstration  U  diKtn- 
linue<l,  and  the  jiotient  returns  to  coiL«<iou«r(» 
with  merely  a  slight  tendency  to  sk*i<  ud 
dizzincfls,  and  with  no  recollection  of  aDythiif 
which  has  liappened  during  the  inhaktitft. 
.Sometimes,  however,  the  recovery  is  attdiM 
with  nausea  or  vomiting,  which  most  ofteo 
hapi»ens  w  hen  the  drug  is  taken  on  a  full  rtma- 
ach ;  lor  thia  rcASon  it  should  not  be 
given  until  several  hours  after  a  meal  hw 
eaten.    No  person  hos  yet  been  fonnd.to  «ilh- 
ctand  tlie  influence,  but  the  effect  i*  wen  mitcL 
so<iner  and  more  qnietJy  in  some  than  in  othtn. 
Anecrthetics  should  not  generally  b*  o«J 
in  disea-ses  of  the  heart  or  brain,  or  wbfn 
there  is  excessive  degeneration  of  the  Imp. 
When,  fronj  an  over-dose  or  the  inattentic* 
of  the  gjvi  r,  the  patient  secma  likely  to  stk. 
and  respiration  is  suspended,  the  vapor  »booH 
be  removed  from  tho  mouth  at  once,  the  pa- 
tient laid  in  a  reclining  |>*wition,  free  acee«rfiir 
'  allowed,  cold  water  dashed  npon  the  chert  ui 
I  face,  and,  if  necesaary,  artuicial  respirststa 
made,  ginajpi-sins  placed  on  the  feet,  and  pilvit- 
inn  nse<l. — Manv  instruments  have  been  devisw) 
ff>r  inhalati')n,  Lnt.  as  often  haj>jK"ns.  th« 
jilest  means  is  nsually  the  best.    The  most  ti- 
visable  plan  for  administering  is  to  fold  a  c<*tw 
'  towel  into  the  form  of  a  siuall  cone,  and  pk* 
in  the  bottom  a  small  (tpongc  containing  ^ 
licjuid.  At  the  commencement  the  sponge  si"'*''! 
be  held  at  a  small  distance  from  the  rao«th.  i6<i 
the  patient  be  directed  to  inhale  by  deep  «»1 
|ong-c(intiniie<l  innpirotiona.  notwiihstaBdinfib* 
cough.    As  he  gets  more  and  more  undtJ'thf 
influence,  it  sliould  be  apprviached  to  the  ftr* 
but  it  is  imperatively  neces-sary  tliat  there shcaU 
be  a  free  admission  of  atmospheric  air.  P«f- 
ficular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  ^3B*• 
tiou  of  the  pulse.    It  is  now  generally  concoW 
that  chlortifonn  is  much  more  dangerous  to  iii' 
than  ether.     Ether  should  tlierefore  be  tB- 
ploywl  in  preference,  unless  spi-tUl  cirmifr 
stances  make  it  imperative  to  select  chk.rofffn 
'  n.s  the  ann'sthetic  agent.   If  ehloroform  be  u-ol 
it  should  be  remembered  tliat  its  vapor  b»»- 
'  vier  than  the  air.  and  comn-nuently  sinks;  c*Jt 
should  alsi>  be  taken  to  guani  the  skin  fnim  i'-» 
irritating  properties  by  smearing  elightly  »iti 
oil  or  glycerine.    If  ether  Ik-  usi-d,  oarethw 
Ik>  taken  not  to  have  any  lighted  candl»flrpf 
jets  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  the  jiatient  » tly 
vajior  of  ether  is  exceedingly  inflammable,  iw 
Very  seriou<  consequences  might  result  fma  is» 
accidentally  taking  lire.    The  ratio  of  p7»ff 
of  ether  and  chloroform  is  con<idiPe«l  as  »b<*' 
H  to  1  in  favor  of  the  latter,  this  prodocin?  i*-' 
efleet  in  from  30  to  CO  seconds,  the  former'* 
an  average  in  from  3  to  4  minutes.  The 
of  chlorofonu  is  from  SO  drojis  to  1  oz.;  t*»t 
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of  ether  Is  of  almost  any  qaantity,  as  mach  aa 
two  quarts  bating  boen  employed  in  some  long- 
continued  and  »evcro  operations. 

jUiGM  (anc  Anaynut),  a  town  of  Italy, 
about  40  m.  S.  E.  of  Home ;  pop.  about  7,6tK», 
Ana^ia  was  one  of  tho  most  anc-ivnt  ritiun  uf 
I^tiom,  the  capital  of  the  Hvrnioi,  and  an  varly 
aiitag<.>nist  of  Kome.  It  lit  tho  reaidenco  of 
aunie  of  the  must  powerful  families  of  Italy, 
aod  it  lias  given  birth  to  several  Roman  pon- 
tiff!), among  others  to  Gregory  IX,,  Alexander 
IV..  and  Honifiice  VIIL 

AHAGEUf  ((ir.  ivA,  backward,  nnil  ypi/i/ui, 
letter),  the  trannposition  of  the  tetters  form- 
ing a  wonl  or  nent^^nce  into  a  nuw  word  or 
Sentence  having  m>me  Iwarlng  upon  the  Bub- 
jwt  of  the  former  one ;  as.  Honor  ett  d  Kilo, 
formed  from  the  lettem  in  the  name  of  Horatio 
Ncliion.  To  make  a  true  anagram,  every  letter 
of  the  original  words  ma»t  ho  retained  in  the 
tran.'iposition,  and  no  new  one  most  be  added. 
In  ancient  times  anagrams  were  reganled  as 
prophetic,  or  as  erabcxlying  a  direction  to  the 
man  on  whomi  name  they  wore  nimle;  it  w 
•Aid  that  Pierre  de  St.  I.uuis  becmne  a  Ctirmel- 
ito  monk  on  finding  that  hiit  name,  Ludovicu* 
Bartelcini,  could  be  tranufwwed  into  Carmelo 
H  detoltet.  Batiricol  anagrams  were  very 
common  in  the  10th  anJ  17th  centnriea;  Cam- 
<len.  the  English  historian,  dcvote<I  a  treatise 
to  thenj,  and  many  of  the  most  learned  men 
spent  their  leisnre  in  making  them  ufMm  the 
names  of  tlieir  c<mtemporurics.  Perhajw  the 
best  anagram  ever  made  Lt  the  one  which  trim't- 
p0!i«?s  Puntius  Pilate's  question  to  Christ — Quid 
(tt  rn-itatf  (What  is  the  troth  f) — into  the 
answer,  Ett  tir  qni  ath*t  (It  is  the  man  who 
is  Iwfore  yon).  The  following  are  a  few  excel- 
lent anagrams:  Arthur  WelK'slcy,  duke  of 
^Ve^iDgtoD — "Let  well-foiJe<l  Gaul  secure  thy 
renown."  Na|K»le<m  Honapart<> — "  .N'o,  appear 
not  at  Elba."  I>oui»  Napoleon  Bonripnrte— 
"Arouse,  Albion;  an  o|H'n  plot,"  For  wmie 
curious  anagrams,  and  their  hi-itorr,  see  the 
intrcHluction  to  "  Macaronic  Pot-try,''  by  James 
Applcton  Morgan  (Now  York.  1HT2). 

iLXAIiriC,  an  aboriginal  name,  signifying,  in 
the  Nabnatl  or  ancient  Mexican  language,  by 
or  near  the  water ;  from  att,  woter,  an<l  luth  vnr, 
near.  The  name  has  come  to  \n3  npplie<l  s]>c- 
cifically  to  the  valler,  or  rather  the  phitean  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  although  in  the  early  writers 
We  find  references  to  several  AnuhuucM;  o-s, 
for  instoQec,  Anuhuac-Ayotlan  and  Anahuuc- 
Xiralanco,  the  latter  applied  to  the  ilirttrict 
around  the  lake  or  lagoon  of  Xiculiinco  in 
Tabaaoo.  From  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  established  themselves  originally  art^und 
the  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Tercuco,  the  trndi- 
tioniU  tribes  of  Mexico  have  lieen  called  Ana- 
hmilteca-s,  jieoplo  living  by  the  water.  It  is 
olIciKd  that  these  trilies  came  from  some 
northern  region.  8up|hi«<.h1  by  some  to  hme 
l>een  from  Asia  by  way  of  Behring  strait,  and 
that  the  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  known  as 
e<MM  yniJxU*,  in  New  Mexico  and  C'hihnidiua, 


'  mark  the  path  of  their  migration.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  known  to  critical  students  that  their 

i  original  seats,  figuratively  represented  as  seven 
caves,  were  somewhere  in  tlie  tieinity,  proba- 
bly on  some  of  the  islands,  of  Lake  Michoacan ; 
and  that  when  they  reached  the  region  of 
Anahuac^  they  were  simple  barbarians,  clotluKl 
in  skias  and  living  by  tlie  chase.  Around  the 
lakes  of  Mexico,  however,  they  found  tlio 
feeble  remnants  of  a  people  fur  advanced  in 
ci\ilization,  agriculturists  and  architects — the 
Tolhuatecaa,  a  name  corrupted  by  uncritical 
writers  into  ToHecs.  These  Tnlhuatecas  were 
unable  to  resist  the  irruption  of  the  wven  war- 
like tribes,  but  grnduully  taught  them  itgricnl- 
ture  and  the  arts,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Tezcucon  und  Mexican  empires,  in  which 
civilization  and  biu-bari^ni,  lofty  religious  pre- 
cepts and  the  most  cruel  ritea,  were  incon- 
grnously  mingled.  The  Anahualt^cos  were 
precisely  the  people  iKjttvr  known  as  Artec* 
(see  AzTKcw);  and  the  name  of  Aimhnac  i» 
now  imly  unilentoiNl  as  aptilying  to  the  plateau 
of  the  city  of  Mexico. — This  great  table  lond 
comprises  three  fifths  of  the  territory  ttelong- 
Ing  to  the  Mexican  re]>ublic,  and  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,000  to  S.OfH)  fiet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  E.  and  W.  it  is  boandcd  by  the  two 
great  chains  of  mountains  into  which  the  Cor- 
dillera of  Central  Americo  is  sulnlivided  in 

I  its  northwanl  progress.  Out  of  this  plateau 
rise  many  lofty  mountains,  including  tlip  stu- 
penrlous  volcanoes  of  .lorullo  and  Popwatepetl. 
but  it  is  generally  level. 

AXAIT1$I,  or  Aaakli,  nn  oriental  gr>ddess, 
anciently  worshi))ped  bv  the  Lydians,  Arme- 
niaas,  Cappad<M-ians.  and  Assyrians.  The  chis- 
sical  writers  identifv  her  sometitnes  with  Di- 
ana, sometimes  with  Venus,  and  ^^hc  appears 
to  have  combined  the  attributes  of  both  these 
goddesses.  Iler  temple  was  magnificent,  her 
statute  golden,  her  svorsliip  mmX  lasrivions. 

l?IAUTiriL  CIXMETBT,  n  branch  of  mathe- 
maticjil  science  which  consists  in  the  appilcn- 
tiim  of  algebra  to  gtKimetry.  It  niny  he  dividinl 
into  three  part^  miconling  to  the  branch  of 
geometry  to  which  the  algebra  is  applied.  1. 
Applying  algebra  to  elementary  geometry,  it 
furnishes  means  for  the  easy  solution  of  tho 
mo6t  intricate  problems,  the  simplificntion  of 
demonstrations,  the  finding  of  constructions, 
the  discovery  of  now  propositions  Ac.  2.  The 
application  of  algebra  to  the  conic  sections  and 
other  curves  has  simplified  tbL«  stiidy  jmd  great- 
ly expanded  the  kno«  le<Ige  of  the  lii^cher  ffcum- 
elry,  which  treats  of  other  curves  than  tho 
circle.  3.  Its  ap])lieation  to  the  system  of 
ciK^rdinates  in  space,  invented  by  Descartes, 
g:ive  birth  to  a  new  view  of  the  geometry  of 
space,  simplifying  and  expanding  largely  thot 
branch  calle<i  stereometry.  1st,  In  the  solution 
of  gcHtmetrical  pniblvms  by  algebra  the  figuri-a 
are  drawn  as  if  the  pndilem  was  solved,  and  if 
necessary,  such  additional  lines  as  may  establish 
known  relations  lK;tween  the  ditferent  quan- 
tities ;  then  the  known  and  unknown  quantities 
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nre  oxjtrcMic'J  by  K-ttcM  of  the  nlphalict,  ami 
tilt)  rclutioD  between  thcrn  ari:,  if  potwible,  us- 
prcMi-d  in  aldebmio  fommliw  i>r  oquiitiuiw ; 
these,  rightly  Irenttnl  iiflcr  tlie  rules  of  iil«fbra, 
give  in  tlio  end  nn  t'.\|iri:sHi<m  in  Icuown  i^uan- 
titieA  tH|uivu]ont  to  tlio  iiiiknowD  quantitiea. 
Tbt'  rchultit  imlicuto  tlio  liulutioa,  either  a 
manner  of  construction  or  n  new  geometrical 
rcktion,  or  it  reveal*  un  nnlsnown  property  or 
theorem.  2d.  In  order  to  fipply  nlKcl"""  to 
curved  lines  in  genvnii.  use  is  nuido  of  the 
method  of  iMHirdimiti's  inventc^l  by  Uesrartvs. 
It  ronsi.st.s  .simply  in  Hcefptinj;  two  lines  drawn 
tlirougb  one  point,  by  preference  peqienilicular 
one  to  the  other,  and  dedniu>r  the  jMwition  of 
any  point  by  itii  distance  froin  either  lino  or 
coordinate ;  the«e  di-itiinoc*  ure  renpeetit'ely 
ealleil  the  abH-ifwa  and  urdinnto,  and  customarily 
expressed  by  the  si"™*  J  and  i/.  Selecting  now 
Buch  a  jHtint  siu'ccosivcly  ut  various  places  of 
an  arbitrary  line,  thero  will  Ik-  a  certain  rela- 
tion between  tlje»c  distances,  that  is,  Itetween 
r  and  .v,  wliich  may  be  expreSM.-d  by  an  e<)uu- 
tion;  the  muiplevt  ei|iiation  U  y  =  at,oty= 
ax  +  r,  which  is  an  eipiation  of  tlio  tir»t  de- 
gree, and  the  eipialion  of  the  straight  line.  If 
the  line  is  a  parabuliu  the  cipiation  will  be  of 
the  wcond  degree,  nnd  in  its  .simplest  form  is 
y  =  a  J-',  or  y  =  "  J"'  -|-  e.  All  the  other  conic 
sections  cnn  lie  cxpresiiiil  by  ctjuations  of  the 
second  Jejjree.  Kvcry  curved  Ime  him  in  this 
way  it,*  corresponding;  ei)Uiitii>n  of  tlie  thini, 
fourth,  or  8inno  otlier  hif^her  dc(,'ree ;  for  iu- 
Mance,  the  so-called  cissoid  corresponds  to  the 
c<jiiation  yi*  =  («  -f  x)*  -f-  (/i  —  z\.  lid.  But  the 
(rrandest  aj>plicHti<  >n  of  this  ingenioa»  method 
of  exprcsiimg  iH>Mitiuns  of  point:)  was  (he  next 
step  iiioile  by  I'escartis  of  con-itructing  c<.»- 
onlinate  planes,  bcinj;  three  planes  inter- 
secting at  one  jMfint,  by  i>referenco  at  right 
angU's,  forming  thn^  a  trihcdrnl  angle.  (!^ee 
.\xtii.K.)  Till'  pMsiiion  of  any  point  in  cpace 
is  liius  deterinini'']  Iiy  its  di-itance  from  each 
of  these  llin-e  )iianes  i  r  faces  of  tiie  angle. 
In  sucli  case  there  are  of  course  three  distances 
to  hf  coniidereil,  i,  y.  and  i.  rt'nuiring  Iwo 
Ci|Uations  to  detertuine  (lie  nature  of  a  line. 
For  in'.tunce,  .v  =  <r.r  -f-  <•  and  t  —  cz  d  is  the 
eipirttion  tiir  a  struight  line  iu  s]iace,  while  y  = 
(u''  -»-  r  and  T  =  '-2'  +-  f/  represents  tlie  e<)Uation 
of  n  parabolic  curve  of  tlouble  curvature,  that 
i.S  one  uliicli  <-iinnot  1>e  laiil  on  a  plane  i^ur- 
fa<'e,  but  a  paratiula  ilrawii  on  a  paralxtlic  sur- 
face. Of  course  tile  Mumlit-r  of  ditferent  cnrve>l 
lines  is  a«  intinite  as  thi'  nuitiber  of  dillVrent 
j>os.silile  ei|natli'ns.  Tiiis  juirt  of  aiuilytical 
geometry  ha*  gi»en  rise  to  tJio  foutnlation  of  a 
much  sitnpler  but  very  useful  and  practical 
branch,  by  the  great  French  niutheiiiatictan 
Xlon/e,  niiiiii'ly.  dcsi  riptive  g<-i)metry. 

Ai\.IM,  or  .linini,  sotovtirm  s  <-alled  fr<kni  one  of 
its  prmincvsCiH  iiiN  ('iit>A,  tin  empire  nccujiy- 
ing  ihe  e:i»tiru  p'irtii>n  of  l!ie  Indo-t'liiin^se 
peninsula,  biiwi'i  ii  hit.  S  ,1<r  and  "J.'S^  X., 
and  lou.  I<iM  (in<l  F...  and  l>oun<le(l  N.  by 
CJiioii,  £.  and     by  the  C'liiua  sea,  W,  by  Siaai, 


anil  N".  W.  by  Burmoh  ;  area  about  SOO.'^-O  tq. 
ni. ;  pop.  probably  aliout  15,«J(H),0(MJ.  IMiW 
the  French  conquests  (185l>-'ft'i)  the  . 
included  three  distinct  pro%-iuces  and  ] 
fourth,  Cambodia.   Tong-King  or  Ton'jUMi. : 
largc»t  province,  occupies  the  northern  fan 
and  borders  on  China;  Cochin  China  prufirr, 
or  Dnng-Trong,  extends  soathward  in  ■  fur- 
row- strip  along  the  eastern  coast ;  Tftianpt 
forms  a  cimtinuation  of  (his  strip  rtil]  furthitr 
south ;  while  that  {portion  of  Cambodia  fomxrlj 
belonging  to  Auam  extends  to  tlie  delta  of  tlM 


Cambodia  river.    Besides  these  proiinec^  t 
jHtrtion  of  the  territory  occupying  the  nKum- 
tainous  centre  of  the  Indo-Chincne  |- 
and  inhabited  by  the  and  Moi 

]>rimitive  peojiles  living  under  putriareii  i 
of  their  own — is  alM>  under  the  ilom  • 
.Vnani ;  but  as  tJiese  tril>es  are  Bi^ 
.^iiim  and  otlier  countries,  and  a~ 
allegiance  now  to  one,  now  to  ano;. 
extent  of  the  Anamew  dominion  is  in 
A  considerable  raiijcu  of  monnlaiiu  citoi* 
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iLronirh  the  wliole  lenjrtli  of  the  empirei,  parnl- 
liil  with  tlie  va^ti'm  cittiMt,  and  a1>out  •'<()  in.  dU- 
Unt  from  it  From  tlieite  How  nunivroiu 
riverv  which,  though  (fGieridly  too  shallow  for 
navitratiuit,  thorou|;hlr  irrifrate  the  conn- 
try.  The  ftreat  river  Mekong  or  Catnbodia. 
«mptriiur  into  tlie  China  sea  and  gnlf  of  Siam 
by  many  months,  richly  fertilize*  that  port  of 
CiunlxHiia  formerly  subject  to  Anain,  hut  now 
nmler  French  rule  as  a  part  of  French  CtM-hin 
China.  Tlironghout  the  jtouthern  port  of 
.\niuu,  ])at  eHpec^ially  near  thiii  delta,  the  coun- 
try pruducc^  great  ahumiuneo  of  rice,  BU^r, 
»{iiee^  and  tropical  fruits.  The  moantain^ 
i-opply  excellent  ttmlier  for  eh ip- building, 
l^des  ebony  and  other  valuable  woodx.  The 
itihabitanU  of  the  northea.st«m  eoa.H  live  in 
pvat  part  from  the  product  of  the  tisheriea. — 
Tiie  .Xnamej^e  are  a  people  somewhat  akin  to 
tiir  Chines  in  language  and  in  many  of  their 
nK.i«t  Important  ciuit'imw;  but  they  also  ]Mutake 
Iwyi'ly  of  the  Malay  chariK'teristic*,  and  evi- 
dently fomi  a  link  ivtween  the  Mongolian  and 
Malay  races.  They  are  generally  quiet  and  in- 
(tftnsive.  indolent  and  fond  of  gayety.  They 
"rear  their  hair  long  and  gathere<l  in  a  knot  on 
thv  top  of  the  hea<l,  have  little  beard,  and  dre** 
in  simjtle  frocks  and  wide  trousers  of  cotton  or 
wlk.  Many  Chinese  merchants  live  among  them, 
imil  carry  on  commerce,  which  the  natives  neg- 
1ft  in  rice,  indigo,  and  silk.  The  litit  the  Ana- 
mese  manufat'tiirL'  with  con.Hiderablu  skill,  but 
llii-y  have  few  other  industries.  Their  religion  is 
profesiiexlly  BuddhisiiL,  and  the  higher  clasgcs  I 
even  a<lopt  Confucianism ;  but  they  are  not  a  re- 
liihuus  people.  The  social  customis  of  the  Ana- 
mese  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Chine^ie; 
but  though  the  women  are  much  oppresse<l, 
they  are  not  oblige*]  to  live  in  stM-liisiim.  We<l- 
iing*  and  funerals  are  cek-bratLsl  with  great 
ceremony.  The  mountain  triU's  already  noticed 
rUim  to  be  the  aborigines,  and  have  their  own 
religions  and  customs.  (See  Laos.) — Anam  ia 
?oveme<l  by  an  emperor  with  absolute  ]N>wer; 
umI  un<ler  him  are  the  mandarins,  or  otiicialii, 
forming  a  nobility  shaqily  distinguished  from 
the  IkkIv  of  the  pMiple.  EmbaHsius  are  annual- 
ly sent  to  Peking,  liut  Anain  no  lougur  pays 
tribute  to  the  Chinese  empire.  Mandarins  ap- 
fiointed  by  the  emperor  govern  the  provinces, 
and  control  the  standing  army,  which  is  eoui- 
yaratirely  large.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  i 
Hu^  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  | 
name. — The  early  history  of  Anam  is  in- 
vi>lvwl  in  obs<-urity.  It  is  only  known  that 
frei]Uent  wars  with  neighboring  powers  de- 
(crmini-d  its  boundaries,  and  that  the  em|>ire 
was  forraiTly  entirely  subjuct  t4i  ('himi.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  l:Uh  century  Marco  Polo 
vi«ite<l  the  country.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
timt  £nr<iii«an8  who  actually  re8i<led  there. 
In  tlie  ITth  century,  when  Anam  was  in  its 
irreat«si  prosperity,  the  Jesuita  intrrMluced 
t'ltristianity,  and  pro|)agate<l  it  with  such  ener-  I 
py  that  by  the  close  of  the  18th  century  French  I 
^tivvU  Lad  converted  the  emperor,  Ciya-Long, 


and  (established  a  hiL-randiy  of  great  iatluL'nce. 
The  succeeding  emjierors,  however,  ri'ieet«d 
its  doctrines  and  per»eeut4>d  priests  and  con- 
verts. The  present  emj>eror,  Tu-l>uc,  has  es- 
pecially ojfposed  Christianity  ;  and  the  munler 
of  several  nii-Ksionaries  betw<Wn  IHM  and  lSo8 
seemed  to  the  French  government  a  sullicient 
cause  fi>r  revenge,  while  it  served  as  a  pretest 
for  the  ac(|uirement  of  a  French  colony  in  the 
East.  In  a  French  fleet,  assisted  by  sev- 
eral Spanish  vessels,  captured  Turon,  a  town 
near  tiie  capital,  Hu^.  In  IH^V  the  French 
tot>k  Saigon,  an  important  town  on  the  river 
Saigon.    Alter  an  obstinate  resii»t4inre  on  the 

IMirt  of  the  Anamese,  jn  ho  sucee©<le<l  in  ])n>- 
ongiug  the  war  for  four  yearn,  tlie  French, 
who  had  taken  many  towns  imd  tlie  whole 
province  of  Saigon,  dictated  terms  of  peace  by 
which  tliey  l>ecauie  posiseasors  of  that  province 
as  well  as  of  liienhoa  and  Mytho ;  these  remain 
in  their  possession  and  form,  under  the  name 
of  fiK-hin  China,  the  only  important  French 
colony  in  the  East.  (See  Cnciiix  China.)  Ky 
the  treaty,  three  \tortn  in  Tuni|ain  were  openeii, 
and  Christianity  was  penuilted  throughout 
Anam.  An  insurrection  t<Mik  platie  in  Decem- 
ber, IHiVj,  but  it  was  (|uelled  by  the  French. 

A?iANBOI^  a  H4iijM>rt  town  on  the  (lold  Coast 
of  Africa,  lo  in.  L.  of  Capo  Coast  Castle;  pop. 
alMftit  5,<MH).  It  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
Iratle,  and  formerly  had  a  large  traffic  in  slaves. 
The  British  fort  here  is  the  strongest  on  the 
coast.  The  exports  are  gold  dast,  ivi>ry,  paltti 
oil,  and  peanuts;  and  the  imports  are  silks, 
tobacco,  wines,  gnns,  and  cutlery. 

AXAXUS,  the  name  of  three  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  I.  A  dis- 
ciple at  Jerusalem,  who,  having  sold  his  prop- 
erty for  the  common  cnnse,  conspired  with  his 
wife  Sapphira  to  give  in  a  j>art  ot  tho  price  and 
reserve  the  rest,  repres^'nting  that  he  gave  all. 
Peter  is  related  lo  have  discovereil  the  im- 
pious fraud  at  once,  and  the  Holy  Ohost  to 
nave  avenged  it  by  striking  both  the  deceivers 
dead.  U,  A  devout  man  who  dwelt  at  Da- 
mascus, and  who  is  recorded  to  have  been 
warned  in  a  vision  to  go  and -find  Paul,  and 
restore  him  to  sight,  after  he  had  iK'en  struck 
blind  at  his  convorsiim.  Acconling  to  tradi- 
tion, be  was  aflerwiird  bishop  of  Oainaseus  and 
a  martyr.  III.  A  high  priest  before  wh«iu 
Paul  was  brought  for  trial  at  Jerusalem,  and 
who  commanded  Paul  to  be  smitten  on  the 
mouth  (Acts  xxii.),  Paul  being  sent  trom  this 
tribunal  to  Felix,  Ananias  among  others  went 
up  to  accu.se  him  of  being  "a  jwstilent  fellow 
and  a  mover  of  setlitions,"  &c.  He  wius,  ac- 
conling to  Jost>plius,  nominated  to  bis  office  by 
llerofl,  king  of  Chaiei.s,  A.  IJ.  4S,  sent  to  Koine 
in  M  to  answer  before  Claudius  a  charge  of 
oppression  brought  forwanl  by  the  Samaritans 
at  a  later  jn^ritMl  deposed,  and  finally  assaa- 
siniitiMl  at  the  tteginning  of  the  Jewish  war. 

JL\'JlKriSll,  the  name  of  several  saints  of  the 
Roman  and  Creek  churches.  I.  Aiastaila  tbe 
EMer  was  a  martyr  of  the  time  of  Nero,  a  pupil 
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of  St  Pelcr  anil  St.  Pmil.  Hit  rV!tlival  <liiy  is 
Afiril  l'>.  II.  .iMktUiU  (br  louirrr,  of  an 
otiiiiii>iit  KoniMii  I'uriiily,  wiu>  brought  up  in  ilic 
Chriiiiiiin  Itiitli  \iy  licr  iiiotiier  Kltiviii,  )h.tm.>- 
cnt4.'<l  )>y  lier  la-ntlicn  liiijil>iin<l  I'lililiiiD,  nnJ 
finally  Imrnt'il  in  Atjiiilcia,  in  :ii>:i.  Her  (lay  iit 
I>er.  2'>.  III.  Aiuuitaida,  tlu*  ilniieiit<-r  of  an 
ouiinent  (irot-k  tiiiiiily  of  ('<in.<taiitin<i|ilo,  iit- 
tnu-Utl  liy  lii-r  lH.'uiiiy  tijo  Mttcutiou  of  the  em- 
[>erur  JiMtiniun.  Sliu  ri'^Meil  liio  dinbutu Table 
iiroyMKiaK  and  retinMl  to  Aloxnntlrio.  wiii-ri-  nUv 
live<l  for  year*  ac  a  monk.  Ikt  m'\  remain- 
ing unknown  till  her  dontli  in  507.  ller  day  ia 
Murrh  Id. 

A^lSTASirii,  the  name  of  frmr  |lope^  L 
Salll,  iK  i  u|»ie<l  the  Hottinn  -oe  :illH-4<>3.  He 
wii.<  (•■>titem|wirBry  with  .leroine.  ChrvHostiini, 
ami  Auiriixtitio.  nnJ  i.x  reuiurkahlu  for  having; 
Condemned  vurioiix  axioni'i  and  writinpt  of  Uri- 
jfen.  Several  letter*  hy  liiui  are  extjint.  II. 
HalaL  pope  from  »9ii  to  4UH,  A  letter  from  him 
to  (."lovi.s  on  his  eonverjiioii  ami  noine  fru^r- 
nienio  on  the  eastern  f>rlii:<Di  are  j>re>erveil. 
111.  I'roTii  '.Ml  to  tii:{.  Ili.4  rnle  pciUlo. 
lull  no  detniln  of  hi<i  life  art*  known.  IV.  From 
July  !t,  ll.Vl,  to  l»er. -J.  Il.'i4.  lie  had  pre- 
vion.«ly  lieen  (rr**atly  di.«tinu'iiisheil  a«  poremor 
of  Homo,  and  a*  iMipe  favored  the  kni);ht^  of 
8t.  John  of  Jeru?<idem. 

AXiSTAKU'K,  tlie  n:ime  of  two  einperor»  of 
Constant inojile.  I.  Suninm»Nl  Iiirorn*.  Imrn 
ntxmi  4:in,  die^l  in  '» I  h.  n,>  vra-i  n  nieniher  of  the 
lifetruiinl  ifilrntinrii)  of  the  empiTor  Zeno.  nn 
wlutite  death  in  4'.tl  he  wiu«  [iroi'laitned  eiiipiTor 
throuirh  an  intritriie  with  tlie  eiiiprerw  Arindne. 
whom  he  Hwm  nfterwiinl  married.  Though 
more  than  <•!<  yenr;*  of  itLT.  he  Itepin  liin  »toniiy 
reian  l>y  jiiippres-insr  with  p-eat  uhility  a  rebel- 
lion organized  ajruin^t  him  by  l.om.'inu?>.  Zen"'# 
brother,  who  had  ii«pireil  to  the  throne,  ami  by 
two  other  nativet  of  the  l!<Mnrinn  province. 
wIkja.'  nettle!!  Were  also  l.ontfiiniK,  lti'lH'llion<). 
plapue^,  eiirth<|ii.Hkes  and  .-i  wvere  famine  tilleil 
the  next  yenr*  of  hit  rei:;n  with  hanlship  for 
the  people  nnri  ditti'  tilty  for  llie  iinperor:  and 
liniilly  the  I'er-iant  under  their  kinjr  Cabadi-?! 
invaded  the  empire  with  mieh  «ileeeia,  that 
Ana.it:t>>ii]i  wit*  r<imiit-lled  to  pnrehaMe  ]>e«re 
by  an  enoritioiH  tribute  t.ln.'o.  hi  the  openinff 
yeaiN  of  the  flili  eentiiry  .Vmc^taMiiii  be<-ame  in- 
volved in  the  rernrioii"  di^l-utes  of  the  time,  and 
wa»  anathematized  by  I'.ipe  Syiiimnrhu-i  for 
favorini:  the  Eutyrliian  here»y,  II.  <  ►ri^.niwdly 
naiiuMi  Arteniiti^,  rho)»en  eiiiperi>r  in  TKI  as 
SUeecHMtr  to  Phllippirlis  who**- tllini'Ier  he  had 

been,  lie  be^Rin  hi.i  ri'i:ni  by  pimi'^hini:  Hufll^ 
tlu-  truit'ir  who  had  de|M»stMl  l*liilipi>i('iM.  In 
71'«  he  undertiink  an  expi-dili-in  airain-it  the 
Aralw.  but  it  wa*  rendered  futile  by  the  mutiny 
of  many  of  tlie  -uilor*  of  hi^  fleet.  The  inuli- 
iieer-*  proelaiiiied  n-<  emperor  one  Theixlo^iu!*.  a 
lio\(  rniiient  otli-  ial,  who  be«iei;etl  ('on^tanlimv 
ple  ami  Xieiea,  in  whirb  latter  plaee  .\na»ta<iia* 
Uttt  when  attiieki'tl.  The  hitter  was  tiriven 
from  the  thr-ino  (7li'>>.  and  reiir<'d  to  a  iiionu*- 
lery.  while  the  reU-l  beeiiiiu-  niipiTi.r  .a-  Theo- 
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doniw  III.  In  the  reiftii  of  Leo  III.  Anattunu 
eniUnvored  to  refrain  the  throne,  but  w*»  di- 
feated  and  |>nt  to  death  (721). 

A^AKDIIKMU)  ({ir.  avi.  thmofrh,  and  miM. 
mouth  K  the  communication  or  inosrnlatii*  of 
ditlercnt  blood  veHBcU  by  opening  one  intotht 
other.  In  the  arteries  it  i»  comparativdy  rvr. 
•8  theaie  veswlg  divide  and  «4.-|)arate  frtun  each 
oilier,  for  the  pnrpove  of  dii^triboting  the  blwi 
to  ditlerent  orpuM.  XeTerthelea*.  it  alwtTi 
cxistt  in  eertain  xituatiomi,  where  the  prinritaJ 
trunk  liable  to  roraprcfifuon.  and  wr^^re  tnl- 
oompreasioD  would  have  the  etfert  of  rbuttiiu 
off  all  nourishment  from  the  partn  l>eyood  wtrr 
there  no  other  means  of  va.scolar  cotnmnDie*- 
tion.  Thai)  the  arterial  branehes  situated  aUnc 
and  below  the  prinrinal  joints  anaotomoM  viii 
each  otlier;  and  if  the  main  artery  of  the  fimb 
l»  com[*re.HRed  or  tied,  the  bloo<l  still  find*  it* 
way  to  the  (lartH  below  by  this  circaitooi>  mat* 
of  comniunieation.  The  arterien  rapplyitw  tlw 
inteftimtt  al-io  communirate  freely  witJj  eatJi 
otlier.  «o  that  the  rircnlation  i.<»  not  ii]ternqi(«<l 
by  tlie  folding  or  bending  of  ttie  part*  npoo 
earli  other.  The  mo«t  remarkable  inftanreaf 
arterial  anaslomosia  is  tbat  at  tlie  booe  of  tbf 
brain,  where  the  two  principal  arterie*  enteriiv: 
the  »kiill  from  behind,  namely,  the  ri^t  uv. 
left  vertebral  unite  in  a  single  tronk,  whii  ' 
nfterwanl  divkle«  and  sends  branches  forwin^ 
on  each  side  to  inowulate  with  the  two  intenu 
(•arotid  arterie*,  which  themselves  afterriri 
communicate  with  each  other  by  a  trannvw* 
ana.-it<iniot<i!,  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  brMti 
Thus  there  is  at  the  base  a  ctmtinnnns  vaMmlir 
cin-le  or  rin(t,  called  the  "  circle  of  Willis."  -of^ 
plied  w  ith  blood  at  the  same  time  fnun  fnor 
<Iifterent  orteric«.  the  two  carotids  and  thenri^ 
vertebraK  and  from  which  branches  are  mi 
off  to  the  various  parts  of  the  cerebnd  iik- 
stance.  In  the  veins  onastomoris  \*  mtich  man 
fre<|uent,  even  the  larger  veins  of  the  upper  »»a 
lower  limbs  seldom  continuinf;  far  in  then 
<'ourve  without  living  and  receiving  brancbMO^ 
comniunication  with  adjacent  veins.  XIio*  t 
ltas*m.'e  for  the  blood  from  the  extremitH*  tiv 
ward  the  lieart  is  constantly  kept  open,  notwiti- 
t^tAndine  the  compression  to  which  theoereawi? 
are  liable  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles uxi 
accidental  pressure.  In  the  capillary  bk»i 
vesM'Is,  finally,  anastorooms  is  alKindjot  i»i 
cttH.-itant.  All  the  capillary  blo<j<l  reaaefak  ia 
fact,  inoM'uIate  with  each  oilier  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  such  profusion  a.*  to  fonn  a  D<t- 
work  or  plexus  of  minute  ve-wls.  witli  corr* 
sjiondin;;  interspaces  or  islet«  included  betwMS 
the  ineslies.  This  provides  for  a  continw>o» 
an<l  unifonn  supply  of  blood  to  every  jiart  of 
the  organ,  and  brings  the  blood  into  rloae  cm- 
tuct  with  the  aultstance  of  its  tissme. 

AXtT.t.   See  AxATiioTii. 

A.>.lTHUii  (Or.  avi>*iifia,  from  a>n-A>^  ' 
set  apart),  in  the  Greek  classics,  anything Ni 
apart  as  an  oflering  to  the  godN  applied  to  t^ 
niinierons  votive  gil^  which  were  i«nsi>eB<W 
ujHm  the  walls  of  temples  or  ex~39«J  iif»« 
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pnbHe  altiirs.  Bt  chancre  of  wifie  it  aftw- 
w&rd  became  the  name  cil'  iinythin);  dvvottHi  to 
the  infernal  i!<nl»,  anythini;  exooratMl  and  ex- 
(«rahle,  cauninj;  the  abhorrence  of  men.  In 
this  sense  it  was  adopted  by  the  CbriintiaD 
ehurch  as  the  synonytne  of  the  Hebrew  'hertftn, 
which  ei^ities  both  a  thinp  devottMl  to  G04I 
and  estermination.  and  which  wb.m  ummI  by  the 
Jewg  in  proooanrin^  the  ban  of  excoiniiiuni- 
CAtion.  The  Old  TeHtaiiient  (fivcA  many  exam- 
ple* fif'Ai^rns  or  annthenia.  Mo«e«  |>ron<iunred 
the  anathema  a^ain»t  tho«e  Canaanitish  rities 
which  should  rcftii««  tonabmit  to  the  Lord,  and 
Joshua  declared  ererythinfr  captared  in  Jericho 
'k*r*m,  and  pnni»hed  Achan  for  violatinjr  the 
ban.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  n»e<l  in  the 
nenM  of  ''net  aside"  or  "  arcnrwl."  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  it  is  a  si-'ntt'nce  pro- 
Ooanced  ainun.ft  heretics  and  Hchisinaticn,  or 
airainst  those  who  wilfully  and  obstinately  per- 
Mvere  in  a  couriH)  of  condact  which  the  cborcli 
condemns.  It  implies  exclusion  from  the  com- 
manion  and  society  of  the  faithful,  who  ore 
taaitht  to  refcard  the  object  of  this  eccles)a.<<ticnl 
penalty  as  one  who  by  his  crim<»s  has  cut  him- 
self otf  from  the  church  and  merite<i  the  flMPes 
of  hell.  The  anathenin,  however,  is  nop sup- 
poitad  to  be  a  sentence  of  eternal  reprobation  ; 
it  is  a  temporal  punishment,  simihir  in  its 
efTecta  to  exoommnnication.  Most  of  the  doc- 
uatical  decrees  of  the  church  close  with 
anathemas  against  all  who  presume  to  deny 
them.  Thus  the  council  of  Trent  employs  it 
against  such  as  deny  the  existence  of  purffa- 
tory,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre^wnce.  Ac. 

i.>'lTBOTH,  a  town  of  ancient  Palestine,  the 
birthjilftre  of  Jeremiah,  about  4  m.  N.  of  Joru- 
Milero.  It  was  in  tlie  iHMscsMion  of  the  tribe 
of  Henjiimin.  and  a  city  of  priests.  It  was 
onco  a  considerable  place,  but  i^  according;  to 
Hobinson,  identicAl  with  the  present  Anato,  an 
insi^rnilicant  villain?.  Anata  is  in  the  top  of 
tb«  hiffb  ran^e  of  hills  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  Dead  sea.  It 
was  in  Anatlioth  that  Jerenjiah  lHin|iht  the 
tield  rwitnewuMi  by  Hamch),  us  a  symbol  of 
the  return  from  the  captiviiv. 

11IAT0U.I.    Hec-  A^iA  Minor. 

i.^ATOaiCiL  PREPARiTIO.VS,  the  skeleton 
and  other  portions  of  tlio  dead  bixly  preserved 
from  decomposition  by  various  artificial  meth- 
ckI»,  for  the  use  of  medical  whools  or  science. 
The  soft  ports  are  usually  separate*!  fh>in  the 
skeleton  by  lons-continned  maceration  in  cold 
water,  or  by  steamintt  or  lH»ilin«r;  the  bones 
ore  bleached,  and  the  arlicnintions  held  to- 
frether  by  means  of  wires.  This  is  calleil  an 
artitic'ial  skeleton,  and,  when  pmperly  pre- 
par«.>d,  mav  li«  ke]it  for  an  indefinite  time.  To 
preserve  tiio  natural  articulations  of  the  Ixines. 
the  soft  parts  must  be  remove*!  carefully  by 
diMertion,  and  many  delicate  sections  and 
mechanical  adaptations  are  require*!  to  (lisplay 
•the  internal  structjire,  forms,  and  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  skeleton  ami  its  c*>nij»onent 
parts.   Tho  whole  ImmIv  of  an  animal,  or  any 


soft  portion  of  the  IkkIv,  such  as  the  heart  or 
the  intestines,  may  be  preserve*!  for  a  consid- 
erable time  in  alcohol  or  in  spirits  of  tuqien- 
tine;  and  such  preparations  are  very  naeful  in 
the  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  Another 
method  of  anatomical  preparation  consists  of 
iryectinp  the  vessels  with  some  colored  mib- 
stanoe  to  <listend  them,  and  di<iplay  their  rami* 
flcatlons  in  tlie  orpins,  that  the  .shape  and 
<-onrso  and  relative  dimensions  of  the  vessels 
may  seen  with  ease.  By  means  of  a  large 
syrin>ri<  inserted  into  the  main  trunks  of  tho 
arteries,  these  vessels  arc  filled  with  a  soft 
colored  mass,  which  penetrates  into  the  small- 
est branches,  distends  them,  and  make*  them 
visible.  The  infnsetl  snb.stnnce  usually  con- 
sists of  a  mixtnrti  of  soap,  pitch,  oil.  and  tnr- 
jientine,  to  which  is  added  a  coloring:  bu1»- 
stnncu:  red  for  tlie  arteries,  blue  for  the  veins, 
and  white  for  tlio  absorbents  or  lymphatics. 
For  tho  latter  vessels  quicksilver  is  preferred, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  divisibility. — I>riod 
preparations  of  the  soft  parts,  such  as  muscles, 
nen'es,  and  membranes,  are  preserve*!  by 
coverinn  them  with  a  protecting  coat  of  trans- 
parent varnish.  The  quicker  they  ar**  tlried, 
the  bett«r  for  this  mode  of  pretiarntion  nn<l 
conservation.  Spirits  of  wiuo,  distilU'd  with 
IH.<p(M!r  or  a  very  stronir  pimento,  and  mixed 
with  muriatic  acid,  is  uiM.<d  fur  preserving  them. 
Washing  with  pyroli)?neous  acid  pivcs  firmness 
and  whiteness  to  these  anatomical  prepara- 
ti*m».  Those  which  are  preserved  in  liquids 
are  usually  kept  in  bottles  of  transparent  ^rlasR, 
with  accurately  jrn>an<i  stoppers,  to  prevent 
eva[>oratiiin,  and  M^tire  thein  a^inst  the  de- 
structive influence  *>f  air,  moisture,  heat,  dust, 
and  inse<!ts. — Preparations  of  this  kind  ar« 
very  necessnry  to  preserve  important  speci- 
mens of  nonnal  and  abnormal  devel<i|>ment  in 
tho  animal  economy,  but  they  are  *lifficult  to 
preserve  lonff  in  a  comparative  state  of  iicrfec- 
tion.  Other  means  have  therefore  l)ecn  *levised 
as  snbstitutCA  for  common  use.  Instead  <»f 
anatomical  preparBfi*»aH  properly  so  calliMl, 
anatomical  imitations  are  now  use*!  for  |)Ur- 
p4>sefl  *>f  jreneral  instruction,  and  (.Toat  perfec- 
tion has  of  lute  years  Xmm  attained  in  tho 
manufacture  of  these  works  of  art.  Imitations 
of  organic  form  an<!  structure  were  formerly 
made  in  wocxl,  as  those  of  the  abb^  Fontana 
in  tho  mnseam  at  Florence;  or  in  wax,  as 
those  made  by  Lanmonier  and  others  in  Friinco 
and  Italy ;  card-booni,  as  by  I>r.  Ameline  *>f 
Caen  ;  or  in  lithcjgraphic  drawings  w<MMlcut«s 
*-olori><l  print-s,  tec.  I)r8wirips,  however  per- 
fect, are  not  sutlicient  for  all  purposes ;  and 
though  tlie  anatomical  imitations  *if  organs 
Were  sometimes  made  with  rare  perfection  an*! 
beauty  in  wax,  they  were  too  expensive  for 
common  use,  and  could  neither  l>e  taken  to 
pie<>e8  for  detailed  in.ipcction,  nor  handle*! 
freely  without  ri.sk  nf  iryury.  In  ISSfi  Dr. 
Anzonx  of  Franc*?  (vmceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing imitations  of  all  the  organs  of  tho  human 
btMly ;  not  only  *jf  their  general  extemnl  form 
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and  niHM^nrancc,  l>ul  nhn  n{  tlioir  Inttmiil  un<l 
minuto  <k'tniU.  Furthn  |iur|io>-o  lio  compojicd 
a  piisty  iiiixfiiro  <il"  n  sort  <>f  pnpior  iimoW 
which  may  li,-  tixnililMl  to  any  form  wliilt- 
li<]ui<l,  aiul  hurtii(K-il  in  tht.'  iVirtii  thim  ^vcn. 
MtMU-ls  (if  till.'  (ir^'iiiis  ui-n-  iiiaiK>  in  nil  tlivir 
tlitliTi'Ut  liiyi-r>  iiikI  |.ro|Mirti<iiis,  with  th«  vt-s- 
ifvls  iiml  thv  liiTV  i-i.  in  I'iK-li,  I  hey  iir»;  found 
in  nature ;  the  lii|iil<l  siihf^tancv  u':t>  then 
poured  ii|>on  the  rmidel*  and  allowed  to  har- 
den.  A  eompleie  nntiiikin  of  the  human  IhhIv 
and  all  the  inlernul  or^uuK  wait  thu!>  formed, 
which  could  U-  tjiken  to  jtiecei*  iilld  put  to- 
gether atiaiu  ut  Mill  and  with  the  );reatet»t 
ease;  each  part  heiii);  I'olored  in  imitation  of 
outure.  and  liihelled  with  a  numlwT  or  the  real 
name,  by  whicJi  it  could  he  re<  o(nii/<-d  at  any 
time,  either  in  or  out  of  its  natural  pojiitiou  in 
tlie  ninnikin.    In  Ihiit  art,  called  elastic 

anatomy  (tir.  K/anrif,  hroken),  wai»  l>rou^lit  to 
great  perfei'tion  ;  atkd  a  eomparatively  fault- 
lettK  UKnlel  of  the  liuiiiaii  ImmIv,  i>  fi-et  •)  inches 
in  height,  could  he  manufaeture<l  and  wiM  for 
$60<t.  Tliis  was  Mill,  however,  I<m>  expensive 
for  many  |nTM>n:».  and  complete  manikins  of  a 
smaller  .^ize  (3  feet  ti  inches,  in  lieu  of  .1  fi-vt  ti 
inches)  were  manufactureil.  and  -lold  for  $200 
eorh.  Each  manikin  contains  li'i  diiiliuct 
pieces,  fonuinK  dill'ervut  layers  uud  urgaiu  or 
parts  lit  orpins. 

IKlTunV  ((ir.  aenrntiit,  dissection),  the 
cnce  which  treutx  of  the  structure  of  ori^anized 
bodies  as  learned  from  <lis>eetion.  I>urintr  the 
primitive  upefiof  the  world  anatoniy  was  little 
cultivated  as  a  Hcifiice,  and  lu'uce  the  art  of 
Mirtrery  was  undeveloped.  In  later  u>;e»  reli- 
gious scruples  forhade  the  opening;  of  the  human 
liialy  to  in-pect  llie  vi-teera;  and  Mtudeut»  of 
anatomy  were  limited  to  the  dissection  of  ani- 
mals to  it.iiu  a  kuoivled^e  of  internal  or^ian^ 
and  their  lunctious.  The  tii>t  hrancli  nf  this 
Hcience  uhieh  was  studied  from  nature  was 
Iheretiire  animal  anatomy,  now  called  "'com- 
]iarative  analoHiy,"  from  the  fact  of  ditt'en  nt 
typi.'s  of  the  animal  kin;.'iloiii  •liirerinir  in  their 
internul  "tructure  us  niui  ii  it-  in  their  external 
form,  .\risiotlo  w;L«  the  fu-sl  to  pvo  accurate 
de.srTi|>tioiiH  of  ilie  internal  orpins  of  dilFerent 
species  of  animiils.  and  for  many  cent urieit  after 
him  lilllc  was  done  to  advan<'e  the  s<  iellce  l>y 
n(^tual  dissection  and  oliKervatioli.  IlippocrateH 
h:id  hiiMie  ac<  unite  views  of  o.steol<cy,  hut  his 
deseriplions  of  the  lit'ain  and  the  heart, 
and  their  respective  functions  show  thai  he 
knew  little  ot  anatomy.  The  tirst  important 
develo|»ment  >•(  human  anatomy,  nf  which  wu 
have  any  authentic  record,  took  place  at  .\lex- 
andria  in  K^ypt  diiriuLMhe  rcii-n  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. Krjisisiratus  of  Ceos  and  Ilerophihi*  of 
C'hidcedoii  are  meulioneil  hy  (iaien  ao  eminent 

anatomists  of  the  Alexandrian  sil  1 ;  an>! 

Ilerophiliis  i-  saiil  to  have  tihlaiiied  permission 
to  open  and  iMs|>ect  the  hodies  of  livini;  crimi- 
nals, to  piin  a  knowledtre  of  internal  orpins  and 
their  minlei*  of  action.  Die  writinvrs  of  (Vlhus 
•liuH-  that  he  cultivated  anatomy,  hut  the  next 


jrreat  itepis  in  advance  were  maAe  by  Claodiia 
•  oilenu*,  the  celehratwl  phy.wian  of  PerfnuDiix 
Galen  waa  lH>rn  at  Pergauiuii,  A.  D.  ISO.  lie 
collected  Uiu  works  of  hie  predeecaaors  and 
pursued  the  study  of  anatomy,  as  far  a«  he  «ra» 
able,  hy  dissecting  auimala.     lie  tirit  »howol 
that  arteries  in  thu  living  animal  contain  blir<L 
and  not  air  alone,  as  had  been  ^oppofcd  by 
Eroiiistratne ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  bimto 
notice  the  circulatory  movement  of  tht  UuikI 
in  the  vessels.    Tlii-i  waa  reserved  ftrr  ilarvcT. 
many  centuries  later;  before  which  time  tlt« 
hhxMl  was  KUppi»sed  to  move,  in  ttie  vciii»«t 
n-ell  lui  in  the  arteries,  frqm  within  outward. 
Purim:  the  miildle  a^ee  the  natural  »cienr««. 
neglected  by  the  Chnstianis  were  mainly  culti- 
vated by  the  AraW;  but,  as  the  Mohamtoetian 
religion  forbade  the  dissection  of  human  bodir*. 
their  physicians  were  oldiged  to  rely  un  tbe 
kn-iwleilce  tran-mitt«d  to  them  by  the  schoJ 
Alexandriiu and  chiefiyun  the  works  of  GaltO- 
Their  writings  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  »ci- 
ence  of  anatomy,  unless  it  be  the  naine«of  w- 
tain  organs  inuiAlaled  from  the  Greek  into  tbc 
,\rabic,  and  afterward  to  some  extent  adoptol 
by  Italian  and  .'^|>anisli  writers  on  anatomy.  Th"- 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  commercial  eatrr- 
prise  revived  the  cultivation  of  tlie  artsind 
sciences  in  Italy  during  the  Uth  century;  anJ 
Mondino  da  Lu;:zi,  profeiwor  of  anatomy  at  tlit 
university  of  Ibdogna,  first  publicly  diseectwl 
two  human  bodies  in  the  presence  of  medickl 
students  in  i:tor>  and  1315,  and  shortly  aftenranl 
publishi'd  a  description  of  the  organs  frotn  di- 
rect observation  and  dissection.  Tliis.  with  tb« 
works  of  (ialen,  served  as  a  text  book  lor  ih* 
schools  till  the  16th  century,  when  ttie  study 
of  human  anatomy  from  actual  dissection  bt- 
eaiiie  general  in  the  medical  sch<)<ds  of  Itjil.v. 
From  this  time  forward  human  anatomy 
been  constantly  studied  from  actual  dissectien 
anil  observatitin,  in  those  countries  of  Eori>j< 
where  religious  considerations  offered  least  ri- 
sistance  to  this  mode  of  proceeding.  Fir4 
Italy,  then  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Gtt- 
many,  France,  England,  and  America,  luvt 
furni.shcd  names  of  eminence  in  the  cultivatii^ 
and  advancement  of  the  science  of  anatooy: 
but  popular  prejudices  have  hindered  tbe  ftvt 
di!<^ection  of  human  bodies  in  medical  sclwiobw 
until  a  very  rec'nt  dale,  in  many  states  of 
r(»pe.  and  also  in  thia  country.    Anatomy  i> 
now  one  of  the  most  important  branches  irf 
natural  science,  and  ita  various  departmirDt* 
have  become  so  extensive  as  to  require  kepantr 
di\  isions  and  distinct  methods  of  analysis. 
have  thus  comparative  anatomy,  incladi&£ 
every  type  of  animal  organization,  not  except- 
ing man.  as  one  of  the  types  of  the  animil 
kingdom  ;  and  human  anatomy  as  a  distiact 
branch  of  study,  in  connection  with  phyHohfj. 
patluibtgy,  surt'ery,  and  thera|H'ntic8.  These 
apiin  are  sulMlivided  into  distinct  branche* 
under  the  names  of  regli>nal  or  surgical  anst- 
oiuy,  descriptive  or  special  anatomy,  histolo- 
gical or  general  anatomy,  and  microscopical  or 
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DiinoW  iinatomy. — .Sarpcal  anatomy  treaU  of 
the  relstions  of  organs  to  each  other,  in  each 
region  of  the  ItoAy,  itucli  a-i  the  poidtionn,  fornix 
dimeiuions   »tructuri>,  niul    |H>culiariti<.>n  of 
otrres  and  vcwioK  tniisi'lviv  chintl-t,  ami  mem- 
branet,  in  the  hootl,  the  trunk,  and  thu  Hmlis, 
» proper  knowled^re  of  whirh  is  n^pt-ssary  to 
traide  the  ear^con  in  his  delicate  and  difficult 
(ipentioDt.    He  mnxt  know  where  to  cut  and 
«h»t  to  avoid  in  operating  on  the  lixnng  body; 
fur  the  life  of  the  patient  mipht  \>e  jeopanled 
if  tlie  «nrgeon  were  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  relative  anatomy  of  vital  urganii.  Desscrip- 
tir«  anatomy  treatii  of  the  diKtinrt  nyntems 
which  pervade  the  whole  fVame,  or  iwrform 
«  certain  claM  of  fanctions  in  the  orpaninn ; 
tnch  a»  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  the  muscle^  ; 
the  «kin.  and  tlie  nerves  of  the  whole  bo<lv;  ' 
tiie dijre«tive  system;  the  blood  ve*»cl'';  the  i 
rM])irat«ry  orjranH ;  the  jfenerative  and  the  nri- 
niu-T  apparatiiK ;  tlie  blood  and  the  secretions. 
Genvml  anatomy  trt^atx  <>f  the  different  ti^roes 
which  compose  the  special  organs  or  cliMwe*  of  ' 
onntnj  in  tlitferent  parts  of  the  body;  such  as 
the  three  dirtinct  conta  of  the  stAmach,  i.  e..  the  1 
tnnrous  morahrane,  the  muscular  coat,  and  t)m  i 
wrnns  membrane  or  peritoneal  coverinjr;  the  I 
areolar  or  connective  tisene,  fonnd  between  the  ' 
iDucons  and  mnsonlar  layers,  and  disttcminated 
Diiire  or  less  extensively  throiiphont  the  body. 
Minute  anatomy  investigates  the  elementary  ' 
h»«i*  of  orjrnnic  nature,  and  by  the  aid  of  chem-  j 
i'try  and  the  microscope  obm-rven  and  analyres 
the  atomic  and  cell  Ktructure  <»f  the  tiKi<K>s  ' 
which  compoM)  the  organs  of  the  iKMly ;  the 
lliiidn  and  contents  are  also  snbjected  to  thi» 
niitiiite  analysis.    Animal  anatomy  was  scantily  j 
and  almost  exclusively  stndie<l  by  the  ancients;  ' 
huaan  anatomy  was  fairly  cnmtnencefl  by  the 
Italian  schools  of  the  14tb,  15tli,  and  Iftth  cen- 
taries;  the  de.ncriptivo  branch  was  cliieHy  cul- 
tiroted  throiighont  Kuropo  imtil  the  end  <if  tlie 
iHth.  when  Bichat  insitituteil  and  almost  origl-  I 
n*te<l  the  systematic  study  of  general  anato- 
niy.    Microscopic  observations  had  been  inadu 
by  Malpiglii  and  other  anatomists,  but  many  | 
of  ilie  great  discoveries  of  comparative  and 
►"eneral  anatomy  have  l»een  made  in  the  prc- 
ent  ape ;  and  tlie  sy.Mematic  study  and  (fi'-  ' 
velopment  of  minute  anatomy  date  from  the 
ttnproTed  construction  of  the  com|)Ound  micro- 
?co|>e  in  1832,  before  which  time  it  was  lni[H>»- 
(ible  to  make  much  progreas  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  science.     I)escrii>tivo  or 
special  anatomy  is  limited  to  the  stnay  of  the 
parts  which  form  the  \>cAy  of  one  type  or  indi- 
vidaal,  or  of  the  two  sexen  of  one  species,  a* 
man  and  woman.    It  does  not,  however,  ex- 
clude reference  to  affe  and  difference  of  race. 
— Tlie  organs  of  the  body  have  bet-n  claiwed  in 
various  ways  by  dilferent  anatomists,  and  most- 
ly according  to  the  nature  of  their  special 
"trnetnre  and  peculiarity  of  use  or  function. 
Bichat's  method,  slightly  modifle<l,  is  most  in 
and  is  perhaps  the  best.    Hy  this  the  or- 
11UI4  are  claaitod  as  follows:  I.  Organs  pertain- 


ing to  tl  itniniiil.  v.diintury.  i-r  rcl:ilii«ti!il  funi- 
tions.  II.  thviin-  pirl.iiiiiiiL'  1"  fbi'  ii<itriiivc 
function-.  III.  nr;.'iiii-i  pfrtjiin'rn'  t-i  u''"ii".-ra- 
tlon,  or  \\w  ri[>ri"liirtiv«'  fmn'fii-n-.  'j'l*  the 
first  clii-i  Im  Ihn;.'  iIh  i>r;:iiii-  nf  l>ii-..iiin"i<iti.  in- 
nervati'>>i.  soi<  c.  and  M  iiNitl-iii.   Isi.  Th«  -ikidi- 

ton,  COMI("'«vll  (if  |iii||.->,  C.irtilli:.'!-,  li!.•l«IIU•llr^, 

and  ^oiiif-,  ii''  ifi»tri«m-ii(*  i-f  |i>- i'tiii>ii"n  niid 
forminj.'  tli--  "ulvivi't  I't"  ivlnj  ]■•  ti-nind  o.iii'- 
ology.  •.*•).  Tin'  tiiu-ridiir  :-\»fiMii.  cuiiipov,.,! 
of  mnsrl. trniUiii--.  -lirnth-.  ami  lln'if*  upiu  inl- 
agea,  a^  iiu'i'iiN  i>r  liii-(iiiii>r'iiii,  t'onuin;;  ^\^^•  sub- 
ject ot  iiiynlo^v.  "i!.  Till'  iHTVuu--  syMciii. 
compOf('<l  i>f  iiu'ibilhiry  wlitl.-  •iul-il.-iini'  and 
gray  v. -Ii'uhir  malti-r.  riii!<i-i  il  in  -lll•.•lIll^  .if 
serous  .ifid  tlbntii-  iin'nifinitiv.  I'MriniiiL'  tin- 
brain,  -I 'i Mill  i  i'r<l.  •.'.•iiiL'li.-i.  i.iid  n^TM-^.  Till- 
special  -r.nly  ni'  (lie  »tr>ii-t-.<r»-  iin<l  iVnirnni'  "f 

tne  ner\'m-'  -y.!!       and  :i|.|"-inl,iL'<">  i»  !•  ntx-d 

nearoloL'v.     ttli.  Tbi-  vm-ul  i.rL'an-.  n-  nil 
ratiis  ot'  ri  lufi'-n  il  Uvr^n  nmn  nrnl  thi- 

extemiil  wurM,  ari'  ilic  larynx  or  if.M;ir.  jnid 
tlie  mo  Mli;  ihc  nin-  /I"  nn  oiy.-in  i-t'  t'lc  vi.ii,-. 
and  till'  iilhcr  ii>  :iii  '>r,::\i:  nt'  arsi<  liiuiiiMi  or 
speech.  .'Mil.  'I'lic  -pi  I  i.il  <irL*iiti»  I'f'  inn-,'  nrv 
distingiii-lii'i)  in'ii  pr<i|ier  nml  i  iiriininii :  tn-v-, 
smell,  siL-hi.  Jioil  b.oriii'.'  I'i  Ii-hl-  t..  tin'  I'l-ni'i-r, 
and  toil  ! I,  till-  -.  n^'  of  |i  nip.  riitnvr.  und  ilx.i 
musonlii'  M'li-i.  t>r  ri'ii-tiini  i'.  «  [.i»»i(ivlc. 
Ac,  b«'li'iiu'  III  ihe  lalirr.  Till'  inmitli.  ihi-  ni"i', 
tlie  ey« -.  und  llic  c.ir-  nr.-  -;i«  i's:i:  "Vumii-.  but 

the  wh"lr  (  Vt. mil!  -iirJii  fn-  buly  mt\.'* 

for  the  -.-iiM-  ol'  I'liirli  iin'l  tiMiipi  rnt'irc.  wliilii 
the  wli'ili'  inv  riiiil  inii-r';litr  ••rr-i.  i-irv  •■.•.■tif  l'» 
bo  affei  ii-i)  !•>  till'  ^.■ii..i  i.t  l:i-.|tiidi'.  nlid  llie 
ninsculiii'  p«ri-«  i>t'  iln-  f-'iiil,  ;n.i|  llnil~  nri- 
aflTected  by  the  i-i  ii-i'  nf  rt  v-tim'  e  \>>  evN'nnil 
weight  1  tiiri-e. — Tn  thr  ^  ciirnl  •  '.i—  .if  ur;.'!!!!-, 
|K'rtainir..r  in  tb.-  fim.  ii<Mi»  .ii'  nut rili"'i'..  I'l  jiint.' 
the  orgMii-  111' i|iu'i--ti<iii,  ri-iiirwiinti. « iri  idnrini), 
secreticn,  :ii!i)  cNi  ri'tlnii,  'Ilin  ili'ji -.I'iVi- 

system  •  mi-i-N  fil'  thi-  Jillm.  ni  iry  <  i.ii:d,  ti- 
getlicr  n  ill.  ii-'  :ii-<i-.i-.iry  .ir/rin-,  -liI.  (!»• 
salivary  L-i.iivl-.  Ili'  livi  r.  :ii!il  fS-  ti.it.i  n;!'. 
The  allMi  jii  if>  .nind.  <  .iti-'»ii?i^  >  \  ii-  ^in'r.-,.- 
sive  p<iriii-ii-.  nlllll<!^,  lb.-  niii'  ill.  i  -i|di.iu'ii>., 
stomocli,  ■••n  ill  inti"-tlni'.  iit'd  Inr^- ■  •iitc-iiin'. 
receive- t III-  1"imi<|  ninl  ii<  i-iiiii|i'i«'ii-  i*»i|iu'i'»'t"ii 
by  the  i.:.  i-li;ini<'nl  ii|i..i-!il!,.ii  ol  tin-  Ti  i-th  ill 
maiticiit ,.in.  ti>ll<iwiif|  by  tSi  iiindiiylr,:;  in  liuu 
of  the  ■.  iiriiHi-^  ili:;i'»ti\  ii  -.i-c-n  lii-h^.  'Jd.  Tb.- 
heart  i-  ibi-  <  i-ntri-  uf  iIh-  i-ir"il  I'-n-y  -i  -ii-Tii, 
which  1  Mi-i-t-  111'  Uvii  ili-liri-r  -iri-iii"-,  i  :,niij 
pnlmon;ir%    mhI    ?^y-|inr.,-.      ["piiii    lln-  riL'!it 

ventricli  .if  is,-  hi-arf  lb,-  ilsrk  iirpnn-   I 

is  sent  lhri-ii::!i  the  piiitiniiiiry  .ir:i  |-i.-«  intn 
the  luiiL--.  to  lii-r.'  'be  tiiiiiiiV'  <:i|  i!lnry  IdiMw] 
ve<t8els  ii'i'  i-v}iii->i-i|  tu  ihi'  ;ilrM.i-.r  ilivi-i  t  i-oii. 
tact  of  il'i  :iir.  truni  wbii-li  ii\»i:i-ii  |i  ab-nrbed 
to  vivify  till'  bl.hiil,  i.»i\  iii-,'  !•  u  l>vi;.»hr  M-irb-t 
red.  A  ihin  lis-  tiibruin-  inl.  rviiii-  bclwei-n  tb.- 
air  in  tl  ••  Ihiil-'  and  lln-  l-l-md.  but  ihi-  ilm  -! 
not  imp-  lb-  till-  ali^irpriiiii  of  ii\_vi.-i  ii  i-.nd  i!u- 
exholati'-ii  of  i-avli-iiiii-  ai  hI  i^.i-.  Ir,.-  nn  tu  \ix\\- 
new  lif.  and  tin-  nib.  r  l-i  :--il  tin-  blind  nt* 
|K>is«n)i>  -        'iinl  »;Vili'  Nrilti-r.    \VI..|i  :li 
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purified  8ii<l  r«.>novat*d  in  tlio  Innfa,  the  blood 
returni*  to  liie  lift  »i<li>  of  the  heart,  piTfnnniiijt 
a  c<>iii|>lt'te  riri'uit  in  the  ri'jtion  of  tliu  licurt 
anil  luiit.'!*  nlonc,  for  lliis  i«ole  piirjMwo.    It  \» 
thf  II  |iro|>t!lle<l  from  tliu  left  veiitriclo  of  the 
hfarl.  Uiroujrh  tlie  »<)rtttaii(l  all  the  jirtorie*  of 
the  w  hole  Im'iIv,  into  every  orjfuii,  for  the  |mr- 
pojte  of  nutrition.    1  he  capillary  vofwel*  raiiiify 
luiuiitely  in  every  or»fan.  aiiU  tlie  tissues*  of  tho 
part  ali'!«»rli  tlie  nutrient  |K>rtion»  of  the  lliiid,  i 
and  return  »a»te  matter  to  the  veins,  in  ex-  j 
chance  for  the  nutriineul  hniajrht  to  iheiu  l>y 
the  arterici*.    Tho  general  fyxleni  of  arteries 
carritu  pure  bhxMl  to  all  part.*  of  the  liody,  und  i 
the  nvneral  njHteni  of  veinn  returns  impure 
bhMNl  from  all  partj*  of  the  ImhIv  Imek  into  the 
heart,  to  be  thence  sent  into  the  lunjw  for  puri- 
fication, and  thus  keep  up  perpetual  circulation 
and  renovation.    Hd.  The  respiratory  orpins 
are  the  larynx,  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  the 
bronchial  tube!*,  and  air  vesicle*  within  the 
\wnt*.    Their  function  is  to  breathe  in  new  »up- 
plieH  of  air  t'>  vivify  the  blood,  «ind  to  exhale 
cju-lK>nic  acid  and  other  vitiated  matters,  which 
are  poi'<onou»  when  accumulated  in  too  larfTc  n 
quantity.    4tli.  The  kidneys  m-parale  from  the 
blood  the  elinicnts  of  the  urine,  and  thUH  rid 
the  liyctcm  of  another  kind  of  waste  matter, 
which  ttlwi  become*  iK»i.«H>noUjt  if  allowt«d  to 
a<Tumuluie  within  tlie  vej*el-  that  contain  and 
circuhile  the  vital  lluid.    When  in  the  liladder 
tlic  urine  it-  not  danjrerous.  l>ecauw  no  lon^'er 
luintrled  witli  the  liloml,  unles*  t<M»  nnicli  accu- 
muluteil  and  too  loll);  retiiined. — To  tlie  tliii'd 
cltt»)»  of  orttant  belon;:  the  rcpr<Kductive  systenift, 
male  and  female.    The-*  are  not  esitentinl  to 
the  lite  of  the  individual,  aB  they  may  Ite  ex- 
tirpated without  danger  even  to  the  health. — 
(ieneral  anatomy  treatu  of  the  dill'erent  Mirts 
of  tissue  compo>inir  the  organs  of  tlie  body. 
Itichat  made  'il  disiinciinux  of  iinimal  texture, 
but  later  anatomists  have  modified  his  method 
of  distinction.    It  will  Millice  liere  to  say  that 
the  iilieath  or  coveriiin  luemlinmcH  of  bone*, 
luuM-les  nerves,  and  iiiiiny  other  or^'uh^,  are 
fornieil  of  a  fibroUM  kind  of  menibrane,  much 
alike  in  texture  un«l  in  its  leadinif  properties, 
whether  it  be  the  periosteum  of  the  lioncN  the 
liliroii->slieatli  ■  if  the  muscles,  the  neurilemma  of 
the  nerM-ii.  or  the  hiitini  tiUi»'iiii<t<i  orci'Verin^ 
of  tiie  teMlcle*,  the  ovaries,  A.C.    Serous  lueiu- 
brnne  i*  also  the  smne  kind  of  tisMie  in  every 
part  »if  the  ImmIv,  ulthoUfdi  calleil  arachnoid 
wlien  it  M-rves  a«  a  coverinir  for  the  brain, 
pleura  as  u  coverinif  for  the  lunt'N  and  jieri- 
loncum  as  a  cnverinir  fur  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  unil  a  linin);  for  the  inner  walls  of 
the  trunk  liehnv  the  chest.    The  lemliiiu  eli«- 
uieDts  of  strucliire  ill  the  orpins  of  the  liody 
are  fibrous  tissue,   "crous  mendirune,  bony 
texture,  ciirtihiginous  te.\turc,  rtliro-cartila^!e, 
muscular  fibre  of  various  kindN  striated  and 
n<iu-striuted,  ^rluudular  tinsue.  mucous  mem- 
br.-ine,   dermoid   tissue  or  skin,  cuticle  or 
epidermic  tis-sue  on  the  surface  of  skin  and 
mucous  nieudirunc,  huruy  tissue,  it-s  the  hair 


and  nails,  white  nervous  or  medoIlarT  «!>- 
Mance,  and  gray  nerrou*  or  ganglioni*  or 
vesicular  matter ;  and  di««a*e«  are  char»tt«r- 
izinl  in  many  inatoncett,  not  «o  much  by  the 
particular  organ  atlect«Ki  in  any  part  of  tlw 
iMidy,  as  by  the  particular  tiMme  atTvctol  by 
diM.'a*e  in  any  given  region. — Minut«  aiut'KBj 
goes  deeper'  .still  into  detaiK  and  with  the 
microscope  and  chemical  analysis  eiideaTor>  to 
find  out  the  elementary  conitdtution  of  ti* 
tiiwues  and  flniils  of  the  body.    Thus  cbetmslrj 
reveals  to  U8  that  thu  aimple  elementii  fuuiui  in 
tlie  tissues  are  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  iiitro- 
gen,  sulphur,  jdiosphortiis,  magnesintn,  cakiuni, 
s«Mlium,  iiota-Hsiuin,  chlorine,  tluoriQu,  silicon, 
iron,  and  manganese,  w  ith  perhap«  a  trace  lif 
two  or  three  others.    The  compound  eleturnu 
are  of  three  claaaca:  first.  Hubstances  of  an  ur- 
ganic  nature  iniroduoed  with  the  food,  orfuruied 
in  the  proix-ssc*  of  digestion  and  nutrition;  stc- 
on<lly,  hubslanoea  rewilting  from  the  w»»t«  t* 
disintegration  of  tlie  body;  and  thirdlv,  «!>• 
stani-ea  of  inorganic  or  mineral  origin.    The  io- 
orgaiiiu  coiupuuiid  8ulMtance»  are  water,  chlo- 
ride of  s»nlium,  chloride  of  potussium,  floorid* 
I  of  calcium,  hydrochlorate  of  unimonla,  carbua- 
ate  of  lime,  bicarbonate  of  limo,  carliooate  uf 
magnesia,  carlionat^  of  potaac-a,  bicarboo»tt 
of  potoiUia,  cui  bonat«  of  soda,  bicarboi>at«  uf 
soila,  sulphate  of  potasea,  sulphate  of  «oda,  »ai- 
phate  of  Imie,  basic  phoaphate  of  lime  or  luiw 
earth,  ai  id  phosphate  of  lime,  phosjibate  of  nu«- 
ne.si4^  phoepbat*  of  potaasa,  neutral  jihuipMU 
of  iHMla,  acid  phosphate  of  soda,  ammiUM, 
i  and  phoiipUate  of  magnesia  and  aum»<iux 
The  comjiound  substances  rwiulting  from  wwie 
of  the  human  body  are  principally  carUiCiic 
acid,  urea,  creatine,  crcatioiue,  urate  of  sods, 
and  urate  of  pota-ssa.    The  substance*  of  u 
organic  nature  related  to  the  nutrition  of  tlx 
I  iMdly  are  the  uncrystallmible  albuminoid  iB«t- 
tcrs^  such  us  albumen,  albuminoiae.  fibrine,  pan- 
creatine, mucosine,  musculine,  globuline,  henu- 
tinc.  biliverdine,  and  melanine ;  crjstalliial'lt 
substances  either  containing  nitrogen,  »ucli  m 
glycocholate  iind  taurocholate  of  soda,  or  il<*- 
titute  of  nitrogen,  such  as  .sugar  aad  fat.  Bj 
microK-opic  observation,  the  elementary  str*- 
ture  of  the  tL-sue8  is  found  to  consist  mosily 
minute  cells  tibres,  tuKs,  and  a  hoimxgtths'ii? 
or  granular  substratum.     Schwann  bclii-'wi 
that  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  wcix-  fvimiol 
from  cells;  but  8uli«*<juent  observation  sbi>« * 
that  although  many  tissues  retain  llieir  firi^io* 
cellular  structure  throughout  life,  and  mast 
more  are  formed  from  cella  which  are  »ft«T- 
V,  ard  metajuorphoscd,  there  are  some  in  » luti 
uo  other  cell  agency  i»  einployi-d  tlian  lUt 
which  occurs  in  tlie  elaboraUon  of  the  plastic 
material;  a  certain  structurelesa  laiuell*.  ««- 
monly  calle<l  l»a»ement  membrane,  otTer.  v 
visible  traces  of  cell  atructure,  but  rather  re- 
sembles the  filmy  tiaaue  of  which  the  wall*«l 
minute  cells  tlicmselve*  are  formed.  It  is, 
ever,  genendly  believed  that  miQut«  cell*,  v 
other  aualogoua  or  derived  fomw.  cwisUBik 
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the  clemenUr^  ornnic  parte  of  nearly  every 
ttvue,  and  that  oil  chemical  changes  occur  in  i 
IhMn,  as  intefH'al  elements  of  iitnictnre,  witb- 
oat  alt«rinir  their  nnmbers  and  relative  pom- 
tioiu ;  that  thei«e  minute  anatomical  eleincnti), 
in  fact,  are  ax  j>f  rnuuient  in  form  lis  the  liiwuu)! 
toil  the  nrpuLH  thvy  coiiifHise ;  and  tJiat  all 
puwtii  in  thk>  individual  orKanium  takt-s  place 
bT  a  rvlativu  cnlarKcnicnt  of  their  size,  ana  not 
by  any  increaso  of  their  number;  to  that,  ae 
tiie  organa  remain  tlie  Mune  in  form  and  num- 
ber in  the  adult  as  in  the  new-l>om  child,  the 
nine  is  true  of  the  tissues  that  coiiifMxie  tlie 
organs,  and  the  micnww-opic  c«11h  cura{KMing 
tiiuaea.    Tlie  prin('i(>al  varieties  of  culls  nonr 
rM-ognized  are :  the  r«Ml  globuleM  of  the  blood, 
datt«ned,  circular  biKliea,    bmnogeneous  in 
structure,  from  ^^^^  U)  y,*gf  of  an  inch  in 
(liamet4.''r;   the  white  globalcs  of  the  blood, 
which  are  colorleiM  and  granular,  spherical  in 
fiHin,  and  riVv  of  ^  ■Dt'ti  in  diamuter ;  scale- 
liiie  epithelial  and  epidermic  cell:*,  very  thin, 
iwotagooal  or  hexagonal  in  shape,  with  a  round 
or  oval  nucleus  imbedded  in  their  substance ; 
culdinnar  and  ciliated  epithelium  cells,  lining 
ctTtaia  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  air  [«•- 
"ages,  generative  origans,  and  ventricles  of  the 
bruin ;  glandular  epitheliam  cells,  funning  the 
active  agents  of  secretion  in  the  glanduhir 
organs;  aiid  the  ner%-e  celhf  of  the  brain,  spinal 
n>rd,  and  gaugUa.    The  fibres  arc :  tlie  whito 
fibres  of  areolar  tissue,  of  ttindons,  fascis,  and 
tiie  like ;  the  yellow  elastic  fibres  of  elastic 
tLwue;  the  compound  mancnlnr  fibres;  and 
altiniate  nervous  filaments.    The  tubular  ele- 
ments are  the  capillary  blood  vessels  and  lym- 
phatics, and  the  straight  or  convoluted  tubules  I 
n(  the  kidneys,  the  testicleH,  and  some  of  the  . 
jHandular  cirgans.   The  honiogem-ous  or  granu-  | 
lar  eubittratuiu,  in   which   these  anatomical 
elements  are  imbedded,  varies  in  consistency 
and  corap<^>siti<>n  in  the  ditferent  tissue*. 

iSATOMli',  C«a|MnUlTe.    (See  Compabativk 
AxjvToirr. 

lliUGOEAS,  a  Grecian  philosopher,  bom  ot 
Clazomeme  in  Ionia,  about  600  R.  C,  died  in 
428.  lie  rejected  wealth  awl  honors  that  he 
miglit  indulge  his  love  of  me<lit«tion  and  (ihi- 
Iwftphy.  Frorn  CUzomenai  ho  removed  to 
Athena,  where  he  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Periclea,  and  also  numbered  among  hi» 
friends  or  pupils  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Athenians  of  that  period.  Anaxagoras 
IS  generally  considered  the  first  of  the  Cireeks 
who  conceived  of  God  as  a  Divine  Mind  (by 
him  termed  voix)  acting  upon  matter  with  con- 
aoious  intelligence  and  design,  lie  taught  tJiat 
the  sun  was  no  deity,  but  an  inaninmte  fiery 
mass,  and  tlierefore  not  a  pro|K'r  object  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  that  the  miraculous  appearances  at 
sacrifices  were  explicable  by  natural  laws.  Ho 
raggeated  that  the  moon  shone  by  reflected 
ligiit,  and  rightly  explained  solar  and  lunar 
eclipaea.  His  attempt  to  account  for  these 
phenocaeoa,  at  that  time  regardeil  aa  super- 
natund,  on  natural  priociplea,  brought  him  mto 


great  danger.  He  gave  moral  ext>osltion.H  of 
the  myths  of  Homer,  and  explaiueu  the  uainea 
of  the  gods  by  allegory.  As  a  (Hinalty  fur 
what  was  accounte^l  hi*  imr>iety,  he  was  con- 
derone<l  to  die ;  but  tlirough  the  influence  of 
Periclea  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  banish- 
raent.  He  retired  t4)  ijkiiipMica.H.  on  the  llel- 
IcsiMint.  and  died  lliere  a  few  y«»rs  later  ic 
poverty.  A  little  before  his  death  the  senate 
of  Laiupsacus  sent  meiiseiigers  to  inijuiro  what 
commemoration  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
him;  ho  answered,  "Let  all  tlio  boys  have  a 
play  day  on  tlie  imniversary  of  my  death  t " 
This  festival  was  called  Anaxagoreia,  and  was 
observed  for  centuries.  Tlie  fragments  of  his 
works  have  Iwen  collei:teil  by  Schaubach  ( L«ip- 
sic,  1827),  and  by  Schom  (Bonn,  1B21I). 

AXAILIBCHFS,  a  Grecian  philu«opher.  a  native 
of  AUlent  iu  Thrace,  who  attended  Alexander 
the  Great  into  Asia,  and  snccecde^l  iu  winning 
his  friendship  by  his  wit  and  servility.  Atler 
the  deftth  of  Alexander,  in  323  li.  C,  Anaxar- 
chus,  while  returning  to  Greece,  is  s«i<l  to  have 
been  sliipwreeked  on  the  coast  of  Cyjinis,  and 
pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar  by  orxler  of  Ni- 
coore<in,  one  of  the  prtncvti  of  tliat  Uliuid,  whom 
he  had  oli'ended. 

ANAVI3ii.\UEK,  a(irecian  philosopher  of  the 
Ionian  m'IiudI,  l>urn  at  Miletus  iu  <iU),  died 
about  547  U.  C.  He  is  said  to  have  led  a 
colony  to  ApoUonia  in  Illyria,  and  many  won- 
derful deeds  and  inventions  are  as(>ribetl  to 
him.  Grecian  philosophy  is  indebted  to  him 
for  the  word  ipxvr  signifying  origin  or  prin- 
ciple. His  general  doctrine,  as  stated  by  an- 
cient writers  concerning  the  origin  of  nature, 
was  that  the  first  principle  of  all  tilings  is  in- 
finity (rd  ivtiiHiv} ;  that  the  universe,  tliough 
variable  in  its  harts,  as  a  whole  is  fixed  and 
unchangeable ;  that  infinity  is  tlie  liegiuning  and 
end  of  all  things.  He  was  the  finfit  to  commit 
philosophical  doctrines  to  writing.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  on  geometry,  and  made  calculations 
on  the  dintances  and  i^ize  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies. He  held  that  the  stars  are  globes  of  air 
and  fire  aniiuatetl  by  divinity,  that  tlie  earth 
is  a  globe  fixed  in  tiie  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  the  sun  is  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth.  He  was  the  first  to  coni)Mise  a  trea- 
tise on  geography,  and  ahto  orepiired  a  chart 
of  such  portions  of  land  auu  sea  as  he  was 
acquainted  with.  According  to  some,  he  in- 
vented the  sun  dial. 

A.\AlUIK!<iES<  I.  A  Grecian  philosopher, 
bom  at  Miletus,  flonriiihe*!  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  6tli  century  U.  0.  He  taught  that  the 
essence  of  all  things  is  air,  whence  idl  tilings 
are  produced  by  condensation  olid  rarefaction 
through  eternally  existing  motion;  that  the 
sun  and  moon  are  fiery  bodies  of  a  fiat,  circu- 
lar form;  that  the  stars  are  also  fiery  sub- 
stance*, fastened  like  nails  in  a  crystalline 
sphere;  and  that  the  earth  is  a  tablet  resting 
on  air.  11.  A  native  of  Lainpsacua,  a  historian 
and  rhetorician,  and  one  of  the  precepUirs  of 
Alexander  the  Great.     He  wrote  a  history  of 
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Aloxancler'n  reign,  nnd  tliat  of  his  fnther 
Philip,  nnd  also  n  history  of  (irfcce. 

ASCiCII,  a  N.  W.  tlepnrtment  of  Pern,  be- 
tween the  AndM  and  tliu  Paritlc,  hounded  N. 
£.  br  the  Maraflon ;  area,  about  18,000  aq.  m. ; 
pop,  317.0(K).  It  i»  one  of  the  mojit  fertile  por- 
tion* of  Peni,  proflurinff  heavy  crop*  of  rereal* 
ond  a  large  quantity  of  Kiignr,  and  in  8<>nie  \mTta 
cotton.  The  elevated  tahlc  lundn  are  made 
vory  fertile  by  irrigation.  Esrellenl  maride 
in  (jiiarried  nnd  valuable  iMineriiJ<t  nbound.  The 
capita]  ii  llanras.  in  an  extensive,  bonutiful,  and 
populouii  valley  of  the  wme  name.  Wood  hero 
IS  .scarce,  and  it*  place  is  Mipplie<l  with  rhatnf/a, 
a  black  vejretalHc  matter  resembling  lignite. 
The  other  chief  cities  are  Hunylns.  Santa,  Una- 
ri,  C(\|atdnib(>.  Poinabanilta,  and  Pallasca,  each 
the  capital  of  a  ]>rovince  or  district  of  the 
same  nnitie.  It  was  through  llie  passe*  of 
tliLs  department  that  the  Coloinhian  iirmy,  in 
the  war  of  independence,  made  il«  ustoniah- 
ing  march  into  Pern  to  attack  tliu  Spaiiiah 
forces  at  .liinin. 

AJiCELOT.  I.  Jar^aMi  lr<«ar  FruHs  Poirfarp*. 
a  French  dnininti-^t.  i>om  in  Havre,  Fel>.  9, 
1794.  died  in  Pans  S.  pt.  T.  1k:.4.  He  held 
an  office  in  the  ministry  of  the  marine,  which 
he  lost  after  the  revolution  of  IR'io,  fi.<i  well  as 
a  pension  granted  him  by  Ivouis  .XVIIi.  In 
1841  he  WB-s  received  a  member  of  the  French 
academy.  His  first  tragedy,  LotiU  /A".  (18M>). 
had  great  snccess  from  its  ndoptif>n  by  the 
royali»ts  as  an  otTset  against  (.uHiinir  Dela- 
vipne's  Vfyrf*  tirilirnnn.  .Alter  retiring  from 
office  ho  ilevoted  liimwlf  chietly  tr)  the  rapid 
production  of  vaudevilK-*  and  light  pieces  l"or 
the  minor  thentrea.  He  also  jiuldislied  .sVx 
mnU  en  E>i**if,\n  pro.w  and  vcn»e  (IS2t(): 
Miirie.  ite  Jirafmnt,  a  poem  in  cix  cantos;  ;ihd 
VHommi^  iln  inonitf,  u  melodramatic  romance, 
atterwaril  dramatized.  II.  Htrgierlte  LaiLw 
Virgtale  ('liardoa,  ii  dramatist  and  novdiat.  wife 
of  the  prei-i-iliiig.  born  in  I)i.ion.  March  15. 
17St2.  Shu  colhilionited  largtOy  in  her  hus- 
band's lighter  work",  aud  pnidiiced  several 
siiccessiful  comedies  the  nuMt  iMijtiihir  of 
which  was  Afcrif,  o>i  tri'U  c/«i^««  (Ifi.lrt). 
Her  Thfdtrf.  f'lm flirt  (4  vols..  Irt4t*)  coiiipris4>ti 
20  phiys.  Her  most  jiopnl.ir  novels  lia\e  passed 
through  ninny  editions.  She  al»«  cultivate<l 
painting,  aud  in  IHis  exliibitid  Citf  hft<ir(  dr 
JJ.  Auetlot,  ft  jticture  w  hii  h  exi  itcd  much  at- 
tention from  it»  portraits  of  nearly  nil  the 
Parisian  Hft^rdftttrx. 

A^nilSES,  a  legen<l:iry  TrojiUi  prince,  the 
father  of  .'Fneas.  He  was  related  to  the  fmn- 
ily  of  Priam,  and  wns  king  of  I>ar<l;iiiiis  in 
Iroas.  Vetins  was  ennmoroil  I'f  him,  aud, 
visitiiiL'  hiui  ill  tiie  diwiii'^v  of  a  Plirygian  )trin- 
ces'.  became  the  iiiotlu-r  of  .F.ni'.i-.  .Accord- 
iag  to  Vircil,  Anchise*  Mirvivid  tin-  rajitnre 
of  Troy.  beinL'  borne  from  tlii'  Inirtiitig  citv  on 
the  slionldiTS  of  his  ^iiii.  and  died  in  .''ieily 
shortly  lifter  the  arrival  of  -Kne.i*  in  that 
island.  The  people  of  Ku'ista.  a  t"\xn  situated 
near  the  place  where  he  i-  said  to  liaxe  been 


baried,  erected  a  aanctnary  sod  celebrated 
ftineral  games  in  hia  honor. 

A.5niOII  (Gr.  iynrpa,  L*t.  aneh«rti. 
Anker),  a  metal  hook  of  suitable  farm  aod  i 
nufficient  weight  and  strength  to  enable  tj 
by  raeanii  of  a  chain  or  cable  attach 
lay  hold  of  the  bottom,  and  thu»  remaiBl 
in  any  desired  position.  Ilie  farm  of  ttel 
chor  has  undergone  but  ulight  moi\t 
since  the  time  of  Anacliarna,  the  Scy 
philonopher,  abont  594  B.  C.  Before  him 
chord  with  one  arm  or  tooth  had  been  a  t 
tune  in  nmi,  bat  he  first  added  the  second, 
later  (ireek  anchors  were  of  iron,  hut 
nally  they  consisted  of  large  wooden  pipes  I 
with  melted  lead.  In  the  heroic  timet  • 
Greece,  large  stones  were  sunk  into  the  waterl 
mpes  to  hold  the  shin ;  and  a  little  later  b»ftt 
rand  and  baskets  tilled  with  rocks  were 
Every  ship  was  supplied  with  fmm 
to  eight  anchorn.  The  largest  of  them 
termed  the  laera,  and  was  only  used  in  I 
of  great  danger ;  hence  the  proverb,  i 
<7nfA{>r»wn  tolrere,  to  Hy  to  the  la<  re 
The  Chinese  anchora,  now  as  in  ancient 
are  only  cnioke<l  pieces  of  heavy  wood. — 1 
the  exception  of  Spain  and  ci<rtain  of 
South  sea  islancis,  where  copper  is  i 
employed,  the  mctxl  used  in  tlie  constmctiea  t 
ancliors  is  tiie  best  of  wrouglit  iron.  The  I 
of  the  common  wronght-inm  anchor,  with  I 
manner  in  which  it  "lays  hold  "  of  tlie 
bottom,  may  be  be«t  nnderstiKid  by  a 


ence  to  fig.  1.  It  is  evident  from  tlie 
tion  of  the  strain  that  any  forward  more 
will  cause  the  lower  tinke  and  arm  to 
baried  still  deep<T  in  the  earth.  Ancbcn  i 
called  solid  or  onlinary  when  the  ahank 
arms  are  wrought  into  a  body;  they  are< 
iMirtnble  when  they  can  be  taken  to  j 
Each  part  of  on  anchor  has  a  distinct 
The  shank  or  the  central  part  of  the 
tn»'iit  is  a  round  or  octagonal  bar  of  iron  I 

toward  ime  end,  where  it  Iteeotnea  i 
the  arms  are  two  curvetl  pieces  projectilgl 
the  heavy  end  of  the  shank  at  right  aniriMi 
it,  and  in  oy>posite  directions;  the  stodi 
trnnsvers©  beam,  of  wood  or  of  iron,  la 
to  the  s<yiare  end  of  the  »hank  at  right  i 
witli  It  and  with  the  arms,  and  serves  to 
the  anchor  when  the  arms  fall  on  the  bottoni 
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t  horiionUl  instead  of  a  vertieal  position ;  the 

^  [uare  is  the  8<juaru  end  of  tlie  shank,  whicli  at 
Um  extreme  eml,  iiut  bejrond  the  uhice  where 
the  itoek  li  flulenca,  bored  throngn  for  attach- 
iDg  the  shackle  by  means  of  a  jiin ;  tlie  shackle 
i>  a  ring,  by  means  of  which  the  cable  or 
ebflb  is  attaohod  to  the  anchor;  the  orown  Is 
the  extreoii  aoadof  the  shank,  or  the  external 
p«rt  of  the  anna,  on  which  the  anchor  falls 
vhen  let  go  in  a  vertical  position ;  the  palms 
or  dukes  are  parts  of  the  arms,  of  a  shield-like 
form,  which  are  near  their  extremities,  and 
roBstitate  the  holding  surface  of  the  anchor. 
The  angle  of  the  face  of  the  palm  with  the 
ihaok  is  51°.  The  arms  extend  from  the  shank 
io  a  carve  the  outside  radius  of  which  is  35. 
Tbst  part  of  each  arm  which  sustains  the  palm 
iscalleil  the  Made,  and  the  part  which  projects 
beyond  the  palm,  and  has  to  open  tlie  ground, 
!••  natued  the  point,  peak,  or  bill.  If  100  be 
taken  a.>«  the  unit  of  lengtli  for  both  the 
ritKk  and  nh&uk,  tht-u  40  will  represent  the 
average  leni;th  of  each  arm  from  the  crown  to 
:he  hill.  The  relative  weights  of  tliese  several 
u*rts  may  be  roughly  estimat^-d  its  follows: 
nie  ahanJc,  -^^  of  the  whole ;  each  arm,  -^^ ; 
two  palms,  ^\  ;  stock,  | ;  shackle,  When 
na  anchor  is  let  go  from  the  ship,  it  IhIIs  ver- 
tieaOy  through  the  water,  and,  should  the  bot- 
tom be  an  even  one.  the  crown  will  strike  first; 
bot  a  rocky  bed  may  conipoi  one  of  the  urins 
toreoeivB  the  full  force  of  thelUh  for  which 
reason  any  cross  section  of  an  arm  should  rep- 
reMDt  an  ellipse,  with  the  line  of  its  greatest 
&meter  vertical  to  the  point  of  probable  con- 
tii't,  thn-^  receiving  the  heaviest  strain  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  strength.  After 
i'triking  the  ground  the  anchor  falu  ridewagra, 
the  arniH  lie  flat^  and  the  stock  rests  on  one 
vud.  A  length  of  chain  proportional  to  Uie 
depdi  of  water,  and  so  calonkted  that  the 
harde!-t  i)n11  of  the  vessel  will  not  lift  it  en- 
tirdj  from  the  ground,  is  permitted  to  run  out. 
The  action  of  the  eorrent  or  of  the  wind  on  the 
TMsel  soon  makes  her  exert  a  traction  on  the 
rfaain,  and  this  lying  on  the  ground  pulls  down 
tlie  ihaeUe,  bringing  the  stoclc  flat  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  arms  peq)ondicular  to  it;  this 
is  called  canting  the  anchor.  The  longer 
die  stock  and  the  shorter  the  arms,  the  less 
force  will  bo  required  to  perform  this  opern- 
lioa;  hence  in  all  anchors  the  stock  is  longer 
than  the  anna.  After  eanting,  the  anchor  wlU 
W  dragged  or  wUl  hold.  Quick  holding  de- 
pends on  the  sharpness  of  the  bill  and  the 
agle  of  the  palm  with  the  ground.  For 
"weighing anchor,"  the  chain  or  cable  is  taken 
in  by  aid  of  a  capstan,  till  the  bow  of  the 
▼ewl  is  bronght  over  the  shackle ;  here  an  in- 
'  rea!*e<l  pull  is  ntcessjiry  to  trip  it,  and  the 
■Dehor  is  rai^d  to  its  place.  The  property 
of  qoick  tripping  depenos  on  the  curve  of  the 
arm,  and  on  the  angle  of  the  palm ;  they  have 
to  be  such  that  when  the  shackle  is  pulled  up 
vsrtieally,  the  bill  outs  open  a  short  curved 
dfonlar  waj  in  whioh  the  pahn  and  arm  tiA' 
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low.  When  the  pahn  is  out,  the  ground  la 

torn  open  by  the  nnn,  which  is  comparatively 
sharp,  and  acta  with  a  more  advantageous  lev- 
erage than  the  palm  wonld.  More  tiian  two 

thirds  of  tlie  ruptures  of  anchors  happen  ttt 

the  operation  of  weighing.  We  have  said  that 
the  arms  onght  to  be  thicker  tn  tiie  dimenrion 

parallel  to  the  shank,  to  resist  shocks  against 
rocks.  The  same  is  neoessarr  to  resist  the 
strain  in  tripping.  The  shank  ii  exactly  in  the 
same  circumstances,  and  has  to  be  thicker  in 
the  direction  of  the  arms,  and  to  decrease  in 
site  from  the  orown  to  the  square.  Thongfa 
theory  indicates  rectanguhir  sections  as  best  wt 
tlie  anna  and  shank,  they  are  in  practice  made 
round  or  oval,  or  at  least  the  angles  are  mnph 
rounded.  This  has  been  found  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  cables,  which  often  take  a 
turn  around  the  anchor  when  the  vessel  changes 
its  direction  with  the  tide  or  wind. — ^The  forg^ 
ing  of  an  anchor  requires  the  constant  super- 
intendence of  an  educated  engineer,  while  the 
workmen  should  be  chmen  with  an  eye  to  their 
skill  and  judgment,  as  well  as  muscular  strength. 
A  sutbcieut  number  of  wrought-iron  bars  made 
from  the  best  scrap  iron,  or  from  "  Welsh  mine 
iron,"  are  bound  to^'etiier  1>y  iron  hoops,  form- 
ing the  faggot;  this  is  placed  in  a  specially 
contrived  furnace,  where  it  is  tarcm^t  to  a 
white  or  weldin;;  heat,  when  it  is  remove<l  by 
the  aid  of  a  crane  to  the  anvil,  and  subjected 
to  the  rapid  and  nowerfld  blows  of  the  stamp- 
ing hammer.  When  an  approximate  fonn  is 
thus  obtained,  the  hnishing  is  done  by  heavy 
sledgea  in  the  hands  of  the  anchor  smiths.  The 
arms  an<l  stock  may  be  forged  separately  and 
then  welded  together  at  the  crown,  or,  as  in  the 
process  patented  by  Mr.  Perrina  of  England, 
the  whole  iiiny  bo  buflt  up  by  the  welding  to- 
gether in  a  given  order  of  a  number  of  separate 
pleoeB^  80  fuUusted  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
strength  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  strain. 
When  the  stock  is  of  wood,  it  consists  of  two 
beams,  generally  oak,  mortised  in  the  centre 
so  that  they  may  cnihrace  the  square,  upon 
which  thev  are  firmly  bolted;  the  middle 
thickness  shonld  be  one  twelfth  of  the  length, 
and  the  whole  should  taper  from  the  centre 
out,  the  diameter  of  the  end  being  about  one 
half  that  at  the  centre.  The  iron  stock,  which  is 
rapidly  replacing  that  of  wood,  is  a  simple  round 
bar  tipped  with  knobs,  which  prevent  its  en- 
tering the  ground,  and  with  one  end  bent  at 
right  angles.  This  passes  through  a  hole  in 
the  square  whioh  is  rounded  out  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  is  held  in  position  by  a  metal  ring 
or  shoulder  upon  one  side,  and  a  slit  and  key  on 
the  other;  by  removing  this  key,  tlie  whole 
stock  may  be  driven  through,  and  thus,  owing 
to  the  cr«M)k  upon  the  end,  be  doubled  down 
upon  the  shank,  rendering  it  much  more  com- 
pact and  portable. — So  important  is  the  quality 
of  strength  in  an  anchor,  that  all  modifications 
of  the  tried  and  approved  form,  or  any  im- 
provements that  have  the  appearance  of  sao- 
rifidng  strength  to  convenience  in  i»^«^Hng, 
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or  «v«n  gtin  In  boldln^  power,  aem  to  have 
been  repmlod  with  sus|»i(M<»n.  Hence  the  an- 
ohornowiu  general  uaemightalmosthaTe  been 

dMoribed  a  OMiiurj 
(Vo.  Ill  Lieut 
Kodger  of  the  En^Iinh 
navy  received  letters 
patent  for  an  improve- 
ment  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  palms, 
"hannjf  found  l>y  ex- 
perience thut  anclior-i 
with  small  palms  will 
not  only  hold  better 

than  with  l;irj;c  ones, 
but  that  tlh'  arm8  of 
the  aiK-lmr.  even  with- 
out palms,  have  heen 
found  to  take  m(»re  se- 
onre  bold  of  the  j^round 
than  anchors  of  the  old 
construction  of  similar 
■  j;  :  luid  len^'th." 
lie  lixed  upon  one  tifth 


Fio.  2. — Admiralty  Anciior. 


of  the  lenfrtli  of  tlie  arm  as  a  suitahle  propor- 
tion lor  the  lon^'th  or  the  depth  of  tlie  jtalm. 
The  palm  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  hcinj;  tlat. 
presents  two  inclined  planes,  calculated  for 
cutting  the  sand  or  mud  instead  of  rec(teting 
perpen<]i(  ularly.  I'h,.  I.enox.  Mitclicson.  and 
Aylen  ancliors  are  uJl  improvemeut«  on  the  old 
admiralty  pattern;  while  the  haao  anohor, 
an  American  invention,  has  a  flat  T»ar  of  iron 
passing  irom  palm  to  palm,  in  addition  to 
which  two  other  bars  unite  the  ends  of  the 
stock  to  the  centre  of  tlie  shank,  intended 
to  prevent  the  foulintr  of  the  cable.  A  novel 
and  in  many  respects  important  improve- 
ment ia  that  of  the  Porter  anehor,  naving 


Fio.  3.— Trotman  Anchor. 

movable  flakes  or  arms;  this  anchor,  with 
certain  Talnable  alterations,  Is  represented 
above  as  the  "Trotman  anchor."  It  will  bo 
readily  seen  that,  by  the  closing  of  the  upper 
arm  against  the  shanlc,  the  chances  of  foulinjr 
are  greatly  decreased,  as  also  the  danger  <>t 
the«ship's  grounding  upon  her  anchor  in  shal- 
low water.  The  accompanj-ing  table,  showing 
the  relative  order  in  which  the  several  anchors 
above  mentioned  stand  with  regard  to  each  of 
the  properties  essential  to  a  good  anchor,  was 
enuMdied  in  a  report  made  1^  a  oommittee  of 


five  ship  owners  a]»poinied  by  the  lonUoi  tk 
admiralty  to  test  their  relative  merita  Tbe 
names  are  ananged  alplubetioallj: 


ANCHOR. 


Admiralty  . 

Ayl«»n 
PorttT,  or  ( 
Honiliall  ( 

I  Mac  

Lenox  

MltdMWM  . 


hi 


ill 


Rod(r»'r. . . 
TroUnan.. 


4 

T 

2 

I 

6 

Tri;il 

5 
8 


1 
8 


2  1 


1  I  8  1 

2  1  1 
18  8 


1 
8 

8 

2 
4 


1  '  f 
1  S 


« 

«  . 

Tl 

i  i 


i    b  i 


4  4 

5  I  1^ 


5  I 

«.« 
4  4 

1  i 

s  1 


The  estimated  numerical  values  of  these  lev- 
eral  anchors  are  a.s  follows:  Trotman,  liS; 
Rodger,  126;  Mitcheson,  120;  Lenoi,  MS; 
Porter,  1-09;  Aylen.  100;  Admiralty.  1,  stand- 
ard ;  Isaac,  0  73.  J^otwith standing  the  above 
favorable  report,  the  Trotman  anchor  has  not 
heen  received  with  general  favor  by  rfiip  ma.*- 
ters,  though  largely  used  by  the'  merchant 
steamers. — In  general  service,  anebors  mk 
according  to  their  size  and  weight,  as  follows: 
bower,  .'-lieet  or  stream,  and  kedge;  and  a 
competent  authority  recommends  tnem  h flM 
following  order:  "the  I^enox  and  P.odpcr  f  r 
bower,  Mitcheson  for  sheet,  and  Trotman  lor  u 
shore  andKU*. — Tbe  anchor  adopted  bf  the 
United  States  navy  is  solid  with  an  \rm  stivk 
and  as  a  rule  its  weight  is  proportionallj  le^ 
than  the  English  staMard,  oar  offleers  picftr- 
ring  a  smaller  anchor  with  greater  k-n^'lli  ; 
chain.  The  following  table  gives  tbe  reiitive 
size  of  chains  to  amsncn  of  ^ven  weight,  and 
is  compiled  from  the  navy  regnlatioDS  en  tills 
subject: 


Wrislil  or  aitdMr.  Sim  ^  cWi. 

8^000  Um.   SAtatta 

MW  H  ifl  - 

Q  flSt    H  ^  '****■ 

ItWHP         ••••«•••■•••••■••••«  •«•••••••,•••  In 

1,000  "    it  - 

'  ■  ••••••••  •«••«••«••  fif 

The  following  is  a  reduced  table  of  "Lli'jd"? 
Regulations  for  tlie  Is  umber  and  Weights  ut 
Anehort  fbr  Ifereliant  Veesels  : 


Be  WOT, 
Wa^ 
Stack 

Slock. 

Thu. 

Cwu 

CwL 

fiO 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

100 

2 

1 

1 

S 

t 

2iV0 

8 

1 

1 

18 

15 

600 

8 

1 

o 

28 

2« 

l.OOO 

8 

1 

2 

85 

41 

8 

1 

2 

48 

M 

2.1H)0 

4 

1 

% 

4T 

54 

In  addition  to  these  various  forms  of  ^<^^- 
mon  anchors,  there  are  numerous  devices  de- 
signed for  q)ecial  service.  Among  these  are 
the  grapnel  and  musliroom  nncli()r>  shown  in 
tig.  4.  The  fonner  is  adapted  fur  secorifig 
Ught  orafti  and  the  latter-«  sdid  waxt 
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ioetal  pkte  wiih  central  sliauk — is  only  used 
ythae  pemanent  anchorage  is  desired,  as  for 
lighUhi^  bogja,  Ac  The  latest  noTeltj  it  an 


anchor  with  an  elastic  shank.  The  principle 
of  baring  a  spring  between  the  .noil  and  the 
Teaael  is  evidently  excellent,  as  it  is  certain 
that  without  the  naturul  spring  fbrmed  by  the 
curve  in  the  chain  it  could  never  withstand 
'tbe  »adden  jerks  troiu  u  mass  of  several  hun- 
dred UmUi  though  tlie  bettur  place  for  the 
ipring  seems  to  l«o  on  ))oard  rather  than  in  im- 
mtiiiate  contact  with  the  roagh  sea  bottom. 

iXCHOlCT,  Aa<hsflte,  or  more  properly  Ans- 
tfc«rrt  (Gr.  avaxupfr^X  a  person  retired  from 
fwiety,  especially  one  who  has  withdniwu 
hinuielf  witli  the  specific  purpose  of  attaining  a 
lii^her  depreo  of  •spirituality.  The  tenn  is  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  hermits  who  begun  to 
appear  in  the  Christian  chorch  about  the  8d 
century,  living  in  solitude  generally  in  denert 
\-liice\  and  not,  like  the  later  cenobites  or 
i  iMnks.  in  oommanities.  Thej  eAen  subjected 
themselves  to  extreme  penances  and  mortifica- 
tioos.  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  8t.  Simeon  Stylites, 
tad  St  Anthony  of  the  Desert  were  among  the 
rniHt  celebrated  of  them,  Paul  being  reckoned 
the  earliest  of  the  solitaries.  Atler  the  in- 
tfitntion  of  monastioism  they  gradually  dis- 
-ppeared  in  the  West.  A  synod  in  692  ordmned 
that  no  person  should  be  admitted  an  anchoret 
totil  he  luid  resided  three  years  in  a  monas- 

tcn.  Hermits  nrv  still  to  be  found  in  the  East, 
oncoaQected  with  any  convent.  Some  writers 
eofuider  Enoch,  Elijah,  John  the  Ba|)tist,  and 
•f»"!ii«  to  have  been  anchorets.  The  Thera- 
peatA  of  -EgypU  who  were  probably  derived 
from  the  Jefnsh  Bstenee,  were  anehoreta,  or 
at  least  ascetics.  The  same  is  true  to  a  tle^'ree 
of  the  Nazarites  of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
ts  fltf  as  Christian  anchorets  are  concerned, 
they  rnii-T  be  rafbrred  t<i  the  time  of  the  Decian 
pertecatioD,  as  tb«  era  when  they  first  attained 
to  any  historio  eonsideradon. 

IXCBOFl't  a  small  fish  of  the  genus  enrjrnuliM 
of  Cnvier,  tlie  peooliar  features  of  which  are 
Um  opening  of  the  monfli  earttndiug  beMnd  tiw 


AacboTj  (Eo^raalla  enerukbolai). 


cy  en,  and  the  long  sharp  hend  and  projecting 
upper  jaw.  It  is  distingnished  from  the  vproX 

and  other  similar  fishes  by  its  very  short  anal 
fin,  and  the  dorsal  fin  being  immediately  above 
the  ventral.   Anohovfes  enter  the  Meditarra- 

nean  from  the  sea  in  enormous  shoals  in  the 
spring,  and  deposit  their  ova  along  the  shores 
in  May,  June,  and  July.  They  are  caught  like 
the  herring  with  nets  at  night,  with  the  use  of 
lights.  Gorgona,  a  small  island  west  of  Leg- 
horn, is  a  famous  place  for  the  fisheries,  and  it 
(^ves  its  name  to  the  best  qualities  of  the  com- 
mercird  article.  Other  important  fisheries  are 
alon;,'  tlie  coasts  of  Provence  and  Catalonia. 
.\s  the  fish  are  taken,  the  bodies,  separated 
from  the  heads  and  entrails,  are  salted  and 
packed  in  small  barrels,  and  in  this  state  are 
ready  for  espoiillion.  Sent  to  other  countries, 
they  are  there  roi)!icked  in  bottles.  The  brine 
in  which  they  aie  kept  is  reddened  with  ochre 
and  Venetiaii  red,  whidk  is  supposed  to  be 
done  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  other 
dirt  Notwith-Htanding  their  impurities  and 
the  substitution  of  many  inferior  fish,  anchovies 
are  a  favorite  relish  at  the  breakfast  table  with 
many,  being  taken  out  of  the  bottles  and  eaten 
raw.  Anciiovy  sance  has  been  a  Ikvorite  con- 
diment from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  They 
called  it  garum,  and  prepared  it  as  it  is  now 
nude,  which  is  by  bruimng  and  hoihng  the  fish 
over  a  slow  fire  with  melted  butter. 

ANCHYLOSIS  (Gr.  ayici)?.(j<ri<:,  a  bending^  that 
condition  of  a  joint  in  which  its  natural  mobil- 
ity is  L'reatly  impaired  or  entirely  lost.  The  de- 
rivation of  the  word  would  imply  that  the  joint 
is  bent;  but  it  is  nted  to  designate  the  abnormal 
condition  in  any  position.  Anchylosis  may  be 
true  or  false.  In  the  former  the  material  w  liich 
has  been  prodneed  by  the  diseased  prooeiii 
and  which  j)revents  the  proper  degree  of  mo- 
tion, is  bone ;  in  tlie  latter  it  is  fibrous  tissue, 
or  the  musdles  whioh  snrronnd  the  Joint  are 
shortened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  curtail  move- 
ment. In  either  case  the  material  may  be 
between  fhoie  snrfiwea  of  the  bones  which  help 
to  form  the  joint  (intra-articular),  or  mny  lie 
chiefiy  or  entirely  outside  (extra-articular). 
Anchylosis  is  nsoaiu  j  the  result  of  an  inflamni»> 
tion  in  or  near  the  joints  atfecto^l,  though  it 
mojr  occur  in  cases  where  the  joint  has  been 
TCtttned  in  a  fixed  position  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  disease  or  iivjory  being  in  a 
dbtant  part.  If  a  bone  be  broken,  it  must  be 
kept  fixed  in  order  that  it  may  unite;  and  to 
I  eflect  this  it  is  usually  neces'^iry  to  render  the 
Joint  above  and  that  below  the  fractured  part 
mmiOTable  until  nnion  has  talcMi  place.  During 
tliis  period,  if  proper  precaution  be  not  exer- 
died,  the  joint  may  become  stitfened,  and  in 
thit  case  it  is  almost  always  by  falae  anchylo- 
sis. This  residt  is  more  apt  to  occur  if  the 
fracture  bo  very  near  to,  or  especially  if  it  im- 
plicate, the  articulation.  When  a  joint  is  in- 
flamed, the  immobility  necessary* to  cure  this 
condition,  and  still  more  the  not  infrequent 
partial  or  complete  destruction  of  those  struo- 
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tnrc«  which  form  it,  are  frequent  «'«U!><>!t  of 
anchylosis.  This  result,  thouph  nuvor  Ueiurahlu, 
is  at  times  unavoiilahlo,  anil  the  luust  favorable 
termination  Uiat  ran  be  exjHJcteil. — The  treat - 
ment  i«  of  thriHi  kinds,  preventive,  precantiun- 
ary,  aiiJ  reriictliiJ.  Anchylosis  may  be  pre- 
vented l>y  moving  the  joint  at  pro|wr  times, 
tlie  parU  which  surround  it  Iwinu  in  this  way 
kejit  from  ci>ntrartin|r.  '  As  rejuwds  precaution- 
ary treatment,  where  aucliylosis  is  inevitable, 
the  surgeon  should  always  endeavor  to  plaeo 
the  part  in  such  a  position  as  that  it  shall  be 
most  useful  to  the  patient;  e.  a  nearly 
strai^iht  position  for  the  kne«,  n  lient  poiotion 
for  the  elbow.  To  remedy  the  re^uUinj;  de- 
fomiity  or  iui-onveuience.  tlie  <M>titracti-d  parts 
may  lie  stretched  gradually  by  proper  uppara- 
tuss  or  they  may  be  stretched  and  ruptured 
sacMenly ;  and  some  which  refuse  thus  to  yield 
may  in  appmpriate  ca.«es  be  <li\ide<l  by  a  nar- 
row-!ila<le<l  knife  passe*!  subcutaneously.  The 
above  treatment  can  be  practi^oil  only  where 
the  anchylosis  is  of  the  false  kind ;  if  it  be 
true,  u  portion  of  the  bone  at  or  near  the  joint 
may  be  removed,  and  the  parts  be  allowed  to 
rtitt'en  in  a  more  convenient  position,  or  an 
attempt  mar  be  made  to  form  a  new  joint  by 
keeping  up  motion.  Where  the  limb  is  useless 
and  inconvenient,  it  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
uiiivo  it. 

l.\CIE3raE  LORinTE,  a  villupe  of  Canada.  7  m. 
"W.  S.  W.of  guobco;  pop.  in  1871,  2,U,i;).  It  is 
a  place  of  historical  interest,  as  the  refu;ro  of  a 
portion  of  the  Ilnron  Indians  aflcr  they  were 
defeatei!  an<l  drii'en  fr<im  the  E.  shore  of  Lake 
Huron,  about  M'iMi.  There  are  now  alH>ut  250 
of  theiu,  chielly  emp|oye<l  in  making  inoccasini? 
and  ^n(lw  nIiocs. 

AXaLliON.  I.  DtTld,  H  Kremh  Protestant 
divine,  born  in  Metz,  March  IS,  t«17,  died  in 
Berlin,  !^e[•t.  3,  liVji.  \lc  was  the  sou  of  a 
lawyer,  and  reeeived  his  flr^l  education  at  a 
collejre  of  Jesuit-s,  who  endeavored  in  vain  to 
convert  him  to  Catholicism.  Atler  eompletinjf 
his  studies  at  Geneva,  he  was  pnstw  at  Cha- 
ronton,  ami  arterward  at  Me^iix  (UH1-"5H)  and 
at  .Metz  (UlilS-'A")).  On  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to  Fraukfitrt-oM-ihe- 
Main.  nml  was  atWward  pastor  in  t)iat  city, 
at  Ilunnu,  and  in  Berlin.  He  wrote  A/'vli>*/ie 
lif  l.nflttr,  lie  Z\ringh,  ih  ('•thin  ft  lin  Bftt 
(Ihinjiu,  Iiiiiiii,  and  several  other  small  works, 
II.  fharlM.  a  Krcnch  author,  skh  of  the  pre- 
cutlinu',  born  in  Metz,  -luly  '.'8,  dii-d  in 

Ik-rlin,  .Inly  •*<,  I7b'>.  He  frraduateil  us  a  law- 
yvT  ill  I'ari*.  failed  to  oblaiu  from  Louis  XIV. 
the  excmpliim  of  the  iietx  I'rote^ilanl*  from 
the  revoi  atlon  nf  the  edict  of  ^'unte^  thoii).'h 
the  persecutions  were  eomcwhat  relaxeil,  and 
siib^e>|Uently  joined  his  father  in  Berlin,  where 
the  clcrlor  of  Itrrmdenburt;  jdaceil  him  at  the 
head  of  ilio  rri'iich  refugees,  ami  sulis<n|uvntly 
'•■nt  bitti  as  iriiiiislor  to  .•^wilzerlaiul.  .\ftvr 
beiti^  erii|ilo.veil  (  KUl.V'.MO  by  the  l:ind);r;ive  of 
I{aden-r)url:ii'li,  the  kin;.'  of  I'rils-ia  appoint- 
td  him  historiojri-a|iher  ftud  <  [iief  of  police. 


Araonff  his  works  are  ITuitoin  it  ritaMim- 
mrnt  da  FranfaU  rij'ugie*  dam  Um  £ttU  il 
lirandebourg  (Berlin,  ItllK'i),  and  Ilulein  ii 
I'l  rit  df  Solimnn  JI.  (Rotterdam.  IT'it'i  IR 
Lidwlir  FrMrttb,  (n^^i^n  of  tlie  y:- 
tK)m  in  Ik'Hin  in  1740,  died  June  ' 
He  was  ptL-itor  of  the  French  i 
Berlin,  counsellor  of  the  upjK-r 
author  of  various  writing<i.    IV>  Jaliau  ftlc 
FrMrirk,  a  I'rusMian  stat^nan  and  hijUirijA, 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  BerUn.  A|pfil  *X 
17n7,  die.1  there,  April  19,  1837.  Afterp*!*- 
atinjr  at  the  university  of  Geneva,  he  wi» 
pointtxl  pastt>r  of  the  French  church  in  Bcrai 
(1790),  and  professor  of  history  in  themilitvT 
academy  (1792).    In  1703  he  travelled  tknt^ 
.Switzerland  and  France.    In  18()1  he  paUiiiMd 
UHnnijt*  df  litUrature  et  de  ph  ilotoykit.  T** 
years  later  followed  his  moat  important  histor- 
ical work,  the  TabUau  d«$  retolntimu  rf«  »»»• 
time  jH>litique  de  F Europe  dtpvU  It  1'  ' 
(afterward  translated  by  himself  into  < ' 
This  was  followed  by  his  works  I'tber  .sJo^r* 
teittiuehAifTt  (181!)),  I'elfer  (llauhm  v»d  Tmn. 
in  dtr  I'hilojtophie  (1824),  and  otbir  writisf*. 

A.\C&iBSTIlOEJii,  or  iBUr>>tr«B,  Jeka  M*. 
the  asMSBin  of  Guistavus  III.  of  Swe<!<- 
abont  1760,  exccated  at  Stockholi: 
2l>,  17W.    The  son  of  a  superior  otfcm, 
became  a  page  at  the  court  of  Gostanw,  U'' 
subsei]uently  ensifm  in  the  royal  body  (toir' 
but  in  1783  he  withdrew  from  inilitarT*Bn."» 
and  settled  into  country  life.    As  a  partial  oi 
the  old  aristocratic  party  he  vebemei^  <^ 
posed  the  measures  of  the  king,  who  fc>aa*(i 
np  his  work,  bcgnn  on  his  acceaaioo,  of  rstrir; 
ing  the  power  of  the  eenat«  uid 
He  became  implicated  in  the 
ments  of  the  island  of  Gothl.-ind, 
for  treason  in  1790,  but  ao<pjitt«<iI  fcr  vut 
evidence.    The  same  rear  he  onga^wil  I 
sitiracy  with  General  Pechiiu,  Coani  I 
Count  Ribbinj?,  Baron  Bjelke,  Cob  > i  ' '  ■ 
and  other  discontented  nobles,  t" 
and  on  casting;  lots  who  shoold  execuui  { 
tlecd,  the  choice  fell  upon  AnckantrMB. 
the  ni|;lit  of  March  15.  1793,  at  a  maskedl 
he  shot  the  king,  inflicting  e  fatal  wo 
AncJ<;irstroom  was  at  once  arrested,  tried.) 
victed,  and  aentenced,  first  to  be  ignomii 
t1o?(;ed,  and  Llien  to  die  on  the  sraiTuld. 
met  ills  fate  with  frreat  tirmneaa,  exultisf  t 
last  in  the  righteonsneas  of  hia  course,  i 
fusing  to  disclose  the  names  of  bia  i 

A^CLIH.    See  Anklam. 

AMCOIIA.    L  One  of  the  foarprovineeso 
department  of  the  Marches,  Italy,  booodedl 
the  Adriatic  and  traversed  by  brandMSf' 
Apennines,  with  fertile  ralleya,  and  by  tbtl 
rivers  Misa,  F.sino,  and  Musone;  area, 
74<i  srj.  m. ;  pop.  in  1S72,  2<!2,85t>. 
whole  province  is  under  cultivation, 
in  cattle,  cerc.'d.s,  hemp,  tobacco,  wine. ' 
tVuit,  and  provinces  some  silk.     II.  A  foi 
city  and  free  [jort,  capital  of  the  abo«* 
iaeo,  on  the  Adriatic,  132  m.  N.  E.  cf  T 
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pop,  in  1872,  45,741,  incladinj^  about  5,000 
Jfws  and  a  number  of  Greeks,  Levuntines,  and 
Torka.  The  city  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
pbitheatre,  on  the  slope  of  two  hills  rising  from 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  connected  by 
railways  and  steamers  with  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  tlie  East.  The  annual  arrivals  of  ships  are 
over  1,50<J,  besides  steamers.  Tlie  chief  imports 
are  colonial  produce,  metals,  imd  coals.  The 
principal  export*  are  corn,  hemp,  bacon,  sulphur, 
and  cotton.  The  coasting  trade  is  also  very 
aorive.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollens, 
cotton,  silk  hats,  and  paper.  The  port  is  form- 
ed by  two  moles:  one,  built  by  Tr^an,  is  2,000 
feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  above 
water,  and  is  spanned  by  the  famous  arch  of 
Triyaa,  considered  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  the 
other  has  a  triumphal  arch  constructed  by 
Pope  Benedict  XI V.  from  the  designs  of  Vanvi- 
tellL    The  harbor,  defended  by  several  forts, 


had  fallen  into  decay  and  was  filling  up ;  bat 
it  has  recently  been  dredged  and  is  now  rapidly 
improving.  Ancona,  notwithstanding  its  tine 
quay  and  a  beautiful  situation,  has  the  disagree- 
able appearance  of  a  Levantine  city,  with  dirty 
and  narrow  business  streets,  though  with  a 
number  of  good  residences  along  the  quay. 
The  cathedral,  situated  on  a  promontory,  has 
a  remjirkable  porch,  a  cupola  reputed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  in  Italy,  and  line  marble  pillars. 
The  churches  of  San  Domenico  and  San  Fran- 
cisco contain  pictures  by  Titian  ;  and  there  are 
also  notable  pictures  in  the  other  churches, 
most  of  those  in  St.  Agostino  being  by  Lilio, 
known  as  Andrea  di  Ancona.  Tlie  English 
residents  worship  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
hmd  chapel. — The  city  is  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Syracusans  in  the  time 
of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  Trajan  used  the  port 
as  a  military  station.    After  having  been  gov- 
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emed  by  Romans  and  Lombards,  and  devas- 
tated by  Saracens  on  several  occiisions,  partic- 
ularly in  the  10th  century,  Ancona  remained 
for  a  considerable  period  independent  until 
1>32,  when  Clement  VII.  annexed  it  to  the 
Papal  States.  In  1832  the  citadel  was  seized 
t'j  the  French  as  a  demonstration  against  the 
Aastriana,  who  had  occupied  the  insurgent 
Marches ;  but  the  papal  authorities  continued 
to  preside  over  the  civil  administration.  The 
French  occupation  lasted  till  1838.  In  1849 
the  city  surrendered  to  the  Austrians,  who 
tfvacuated  it  after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  fought 
June  4,  1859.  Gen.  Lamoriciere,  commander 
of  the  Papal  trof)ps,  after  his  defeat  at  Castel- 
fidardo,  surrendered  here  to  the  Italians,  Sept. 
29,  1800.  Ancona  became  part  of  Victor 
Emanuers  possessions  Dec.  17,  18G0. 


ANCRE,  Ctncln*  de^  CMelBl,  nmrshal  and  mar- 
quis d\  a  Florentine  adventurer  and  ])rime 
minister  of  France,  shot  in  Paris,  A[)ril  24, 
1617.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  notnry,  and  went 
to  France  in  1600  in  the  suite  of  the  bride  of 
Henry  IV.,  Maria  de'  Medici,  one  of  whose  at- 
tendants, Leonora  Dori  or  Galigai,  was  his 
wife.  With  the  aid  of  this  woman,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  Maria's  nurse,  he  soon  rose  to 
high  favor  at  court.  He  fomented  the  dis- 
agreements between  the  king  and  queen, 
and  when  the  latter  became  regent  on  Henry's 
death  ho  wjis  recognized  as  the  prime  favorite 
of  the  pidace.  He  bought  the  manjuisate  of 
Ancre,  and,  though  he  had  never  been  a  sol- 
dier, was  created  marshal  of  France.  The  re- 
sentment of  the  country  at  his  sudden  eleva- 
tion and  his  insolence  was  aggravated  by  his 
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riuxinf;  on  iiniiv  of  tiu-n.  whom  tiv  kept 
Mt  hill  own  <li>i|>(iNil  utnl  liiiKiwn  i'X]K.'n8o.  Ai>- 
ixjiiiloiJ  prime  iiiiti)!it«.'r  t'v  tin-  <)iU'vn  reiti'nt,  ho 
Kept  the  yoim;:  kinj;  I.i'ni*  XIII.  iitulor  n  ri'- 
Mriiint  that  wiv*  little  hrtti-r  thjiii  captivilv  ; 
HJiil  tliiit  priiiiv  lu'l'ore  he  w:lh  1 7  yojirn  (till  t'ttvi' 
liiH  luweiit  to  u  I'olispirnry  Ioriiie<l  by  hin  I'iivor- 
ito,  l)e  Liiyue»  (u  iimn  w]n)>e  fortunes  the  tuar- 
ith:J  hitiiself  hud  iiimlo^  to  put  the  niiiii^ler  to 
■leutli.  Tile  tniinler  was  oointnittiil  before  the 
Loiivre  by  I/IIApitnl-Vitry,  u  cMptiiin  of  the 
royal  pinnls  iMi  lliillier,  nixl  IVrmy;  nnil 
I^iliit,  pri'M'tititic  himself  alli  Twiirii  fit  the  witi- 
Jow,  erieii  out,  "Tliaiikt  to  yoii.  J  luii  now 
king.*'  Vitry  wo-s  maile  iiiurshul  of  Fraiu-e. 
The  bojy  of  the  itmtTlereil  nnui.  after  a  ^eere^ 
burial.  waH  ilujr  hy  the  tiiuli,  draifjred  to  the 
Pont  Neut",  (ribhete'l,  and  tMrn  into  a  iDultitixle 
of  pieces.  w!ii<  h  w.-re  then  wilil  to  the  infuriat- 
ed p<'op1e.  His  widow,  who  is  said  to  have 
Iieen  tiie  lirst  iiistninii'tit  (■('  liiehelii'U'H  for- 
tunes, was  nr('iiM.-il  of  .liidHisiii,  corriiptioii,  atid 
tioreery,  and  burned  on  the  I'laee  de  (iri-VL', 
Julys,  111  1 7.  ?»he  dihplayod  jtreut  tirmiies*, 
and  dei'lnred  that  the  only  w>ri-ery  she  hud  eiii- 
ploye<l  towanl  the  ipieen  wa*  "the  power  of  a 
strong  tninil  over  »  weak  one." 

4MIS  ntRrirs,  the  fourth  kini;  of  Rome, 
said  to  liiivi:  hvi'ii  ilif  grHnds<in  of  Numn,  nnd 
to  have  reijjned  from  tUu  t4i  tWCi  H.  ('.  li,.  re- 
vived the  reliftioun-ereiiionies  «  liirh  lii>i)rrnnd- 
father  ha<t  eHtubli-'hed,  hut  which  had  fallen 
into  desuetude,  lie  wa^'eil  Miece^-ful  wiirs 
apainM  the  Latins  tonk  niiiny  of  their  eities, 
and  tran-i|iorteihlieirinhul<itanlj<  to  Rome.  He 
limmled  a  rolony  at  O^Xia,  crei  ted  a  fortreiw  on 
the  .laniruliiiii,  an<l  caimi'il  m-vitiiI  other  works 
to  be  eonsinicted,  whiidi  ndiU-d  to  the  strength 
and  !>erurity  of  his  <-apitiil. 

i\CYIi  (how  .f iii/iinn.  an  .•meieiit  eily  of 
Acia  Minor,  originally  in  I'lirypa.  Miid  t4i  have 
been  huilt  hy  Niiiliis,  nitd  to  li:iVo  deri««sl  iu 
name  from  an  anohur  found  i-n  thefilai  e  where 
it  •.t<K>d.  It  was  enl.irt'eil  l>y  .\ui:ui-tu^.  was 
made  tlie  eapital  of  the  prf>vini-e  of  iialatia, 
and  became  ii  jirinripal  tlcpnt  of  the  ItomunB 
for  tile  proilucliuns  1  if  the  Ka-J.  A  ropy  on 
marble  Idocks,  crei'tcd  by  the  inhabit.'mts  <if 
Aneyr.'i,  of  the  in-icriptions  of  Aiiijustus'-i 
IJonmn  bron/e  tablet*,  w  liieh  w:is  di-<'overed 
by  Toiimef.'rt.  and  has  -ini-e  been  ■•Iti'li  e\- 
(MumdiM]  liy  iintii|uarie-i.  Is  kn<iivn  under  the 
li:ime  of  M»nnmi>ihim  .{iff/riiniiiii, 

i\DALI'SIA  iSpan.  J nilnhirhi,  oripnnlly 
Viiiiitnhiniii,  from  the  Vumlals  who  settled 
there  in  the  .'till  century  ;  in  antiijuity,  Jlirfint), 
the  mo»t  '-iiirlii.-rn  jtr.nnd  itivi-iion  i^f  ."^imin,  ly- 
ina  li.-tsveen  I:it.  ;;tl' and  l"'  N.,  and  l«ti.  \° 
!Jo'  and  7"  W. ;  Br.-i),  ■i7.\i'>'i  si|.  ni, :  poji.  in 
iKilT,  :h,-»im>.<M4.  It  is  iK.nndcd  N.  by  K^tre- 
madura  un<l  .New  t'a!-tili'.  K,  by  Mnn  ia.  W,  liy 
I'ortniral.  S.  \V.  l.v  the  .Viliiiilic.  imd  S. 
nnd  S.  K.  by  the  'Irait"  "f  (>ibriilf!ir  ;ind  the 
.Mi'iliterrnnenn,  lr<  chief  rner  i->  the  (luadtil- 
iprn'ir,  its  iiiount  iin  rntiL'<  -'  the  Sierra  Nevada 
in  the  (uiiitli  and  >ierr.i  .Mi-renu  in  the  nortli. 


Mutharen,  a  peak  of  the  former,  is  11.67*  fM 
hi»;h.  Th«  climate  Lh  mild,  the  soil  gcDcnillT 
fertile,  and  the  country  level  where  not  moao- 
lainoii!^  The  regetation  partakes  both  of  the 
F.ur>ipoan  and  African  character.  In  thewatli 
cotton  and  sugar  cane  are  caltivat4.-d.  Tb«M, 
with  priiin,  oliven,  winea,  figs,  silk,  cocbin^al 
wool,  and  a  line  breed  uf  hon<e.<<,  are  it«  chief 
product!).  Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  lo- 
tiinony,  sulphur,  coal,  mercury,  vitriol,  ser|>eo- 
tine  marble,  and  alabaster  arc  found.  The 
mines,  rich  in  antnqnity,  are  now-  marh  n<f 
U'ete<l.  The  conntry  is  parcelled  cot  into  v»»t 
estates,  Itelongin^  to  the  crown,  the  clergy,  ind 
largo  landed  proprietors.  Agriculture  i»  in  * 
very  backward  iitate  A  large  part  of  tl» 
plaiti»  i»  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  manofar- 
ture»,  once  important,  have  greatly  dvcltord ; 
the  principal  are  thoi*  of  woollen!*,  silk,  and 
leather.  The  chief  cities  are  Seville,  the  K«t 
of  the  ra]>tain  general,  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Graaa- 
da.Jaen.  Malaga,  Ahnerio,  and  Ilnelva,  eachtli« 
ctipital  of  a  pr<)vince  nnme<l  after  it.  Tberhi<f 
jMirt-s  are  Cadiz  and  (iibraltar.  Tlie  Aiwlaln- 
siaDK  are  a  mixed  race,  dene-ended  from  IImt- 
iiicians,  Carthaginians,  Komatui,  Gotb-t,  Van- 
dals, ami  Moorsi,  all  of  which  nations  art  foo- 
»pieuoU!i  in  the  checkered  hietorr  of  the  country. 
I'hysicidly  they  retain  many  of  the  [K.-c«iliarit)<« 
of  the  last-named  people.  They  are  aniinttc^ 
nnd  naturally  intelligent.  Trtyan,  the  Senec**, 
and  Lncon  were  natives  of  Andalusia.  Id  the 
middle  Hfie-i  it  wan  the  flourishing  home  of  11>»- 
.lem  and  Jewi.nh  learning;  in  moden)  time*  it 
has  given  Spain  some  of  itA  uuet  illustriou 
s'tatesineiL,  painters,  ond  authors. 

iXUA.If  AK  ISLA\D&  a  long,  narrow  groap  of 
email  isliinds  in  the  E.  part  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gid.  in  Inn.  92'  60'  E,,  and  between  hiL  ]i>' 
and  14°  N.,  about  1.50  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Cap*  Nt- 
grai!V.  H"i  m.  N.  of  the  Nicobar  groQp,  and  SW 
m.  W.  of  the  Tenaaiterim  const ;  area.  abMi 

j  3,0tXi9i|.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,030.  They  inrlnde 
the  North,  Middle,  South,  and  Little  Andivauo 
islands,  with  a  number  of  isletis  and  arr  ill 
densely  wotnled,  producing  ship  timber  and  Of- 

'  niimental  woudii.  The  1,000  natives  are  «  &■ 
niiimlive  and  barlMrons  people,  who  scem  to 
!ie  distinct  from  all  other  known  rac««.  and 
whose  language  haii  no  apparent  affinity  with 
any  other  tongue  s{>oken  in  India  or  the  lodLtii 
islands.  They  are  seldom  more  tlian  five  fret 
in  height,  have  protulieranl  bellieis,  nitn^tr 
Vimhri,  w<iolly  hair,  thick  li]>a,  flat  Doec*s  u-i 
snuill  red  eye:),  llieir  color  is  a  deep  black. 
I'hey  Wear  no  clothing  except  a  thick  pla.-it<r 
of  mud,  intended  to  resist  the  attacks  «if  ia- 
sects.  Tliey  live  in  the  most  wretched  hot* 
liiilisitit  by  fishing,  never  till  the  ground,  hiv< 
no  implenientM  that  will  re^Liit  fire,  paint  thtir 

'  heads  with  red  ochre,  will  hold  no  inteT«oar<« 
with  strangerH,  and  are  euppo«>ed  to  word>i;> 
the  hun  and  moon.  The  Britii*h  forrued  a  lei- 
tlement  at  Port  Comwallis  on  the  larpt-it  t-f 
the  i.-lands  in  l7V'i,  with  the  pnrjwse  of  making 
a  (•enal  colony  for  convicts  from  Bengal.  l»t 
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tb«nd(me<1  it  throe  jears  later  on  account  of 
cfje  nnhealthineM  of  the  climate.  After  that 
the  gnnip  was  seldom  visited  till  185H,  when 
Port  BUir  on  one  of  the  islandx  was  !w>lt'ct«<l  a-s 
a  penal  settlement.  Here,  on  Feb.  8,  1872,  the 
««rl  of  Maj'o,  viceroy  of  India,  wtn  ajwaaHinated 
W  a  Mohammedan  convict,  iiuuiediatcly  after 
Un<ling  lit  night  fur  a  visit  of  ins|)ection. 

l!t  DELIS,  Lm,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure,  on  the  Seine,  18  m.  S.  8.  E. 
uf  Houen.  It  properly  consistfl  of  two  towns, 
lirand  Andely  on  the  Gainbon  and  Petit  An- 
dfly  on  the  Seine;  pop.  m  18Bfi,  6,161.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  Turneliiia  and  Pouastn.  Near 
it  vM  the  celebrated  fortrtas  C'liAteau  Gailiard, 
uxl  a  convent  founded  by  St.  Clotildc. 

i.VDE.\ME,  a  town  of  BelKiani,  in  the  province 
of  Xamur,  near  the  rif(bt  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
10  m.  E.  of  Kamar ;  pop.  in  18««,  (1.278.  It 
has  a  convent  of  the  Begainex,  and  manufac- 
tories of  pipes  and  earthenware. 

IXDiXLETHT,  a  town  of  Ik-lffium,  in  the  im- 
loeiiiate  virinity  of  Hnjii.><elti,  of  which  it  may 
bereininled  lu  a  Huburb;  |x>p.  in  1860,  11,663. 
.Vt  Anderle<-ht  Dutnouric-z  defeated  the  Ads- 
trians  un  Nov.  13,  1792. 

A.\DGRU)KI.  I.  Pletr*,  an  Italian  engraver, 
lioni  at  Santa  Eufemia,  near  Brescia,  Oct  12, 
1TH4,  died  in  Milan.  Oct.  13,  1849.  After  pre- 
paratory studies  nnder  hii*  father,  who  waa 
liimm-lf  an  en^traver,  he  entered  tlie  school  of 
Loft)irhi  at  Milan,  of  which  he  subse(|Uently  be- 
cauo  director.  Iliji  niotit  admired  pieces  are 
[•ortralta  of  Da  Vinei,  Cauova,  and  Peter  the 
<»reat;  his  "  Mo^es  with  the  Daughters  of  Je- 
iliro."  after  Poassin;  his  "Virjpn."  after  Ra- 
j>b«ei ;  and  his  masterpiece,  "  The  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,"  after  Titian.  II.  FaartlM,  brotlier 
«f  the  precwlinjf,  an  cnjtravcr  of  Pftvla,  born  in 
l'A6,  die^l  Jan.  9,  1847.  Among  hi.i  works  are 
a  portrait  of  Herder,  a  Maf(dalen  after  Ci>rreg- 
gio,  and  a  "  Holy  Family  "  after  Poussin. 

l>UEBflO,  Hao  CbrtstUa,  a  Danish  author, 
honi  in  Odenso,  April  2,  180.5.  Ilis  father  was 
»  shoemaker  in  needy  circnnLitances,  but  pos- 
itwing  lit«rary  taste.  Andersen's  scanty  edu- 
cation was  ciiietly  a<Miuirod  at  a  charity  s<-h<Kil. 
.\t  nine  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  and 
Khortly  afterward  was  taken  into  the  house  of 
(he  widow  of  a  clergyman,  where  he  was  en- 
iraged  to  read  aloud  to  the  family.  After  a 
«L<irt  sojourn  in  a  manufactory,  where  he  wa.<i 
Ill-treated  by  the  workmen,  whom  he  had 
aruused  by  singing  and  recilintr  to  them  pas- 
sages from  Ilolberg,  he  retumeii  home,  uu<l  for 
A  while  led  an  inactive  life.  lie  pi>s(K-S!kMl  an 
i>?n-eable  voice,  and  his  mother  was  advised  to 
»end  him  to  the  thejjtre.  She  determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  tailor  of  him,  but  l>efore  his  np- 
preiitioeship  commenced  he  obtnineil  nemiis- 
•ion  to  go  to  Copenhagen  and  witness  the  pi>r- 
fomianco  of  a  play.  Accordingly,  in  1819  he 
fnaod  himself  in  that  city  with  10  rix  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket,  and  sought  to  get  an  engage- 
tnent  at  tlie  theatre  in  some  humble  ca|>actty. 
lie  was  rejected  on  account  of  hi.-*  awkword- 


I  oess  and  ignorance,  bnt  soon  afterword  pre- 
I  sented  himself  to  Professor  Siboni,  director  of 
I  the  royal  conservatory,  who  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  caused  him  to  be  instrocted  as  a 
singer  for  the  stage.  At  the  end  of  half  a  year 
his  voice,  which  was  in  thu  transition  state,  failed 
I  him.  Ho  then  ajtplied  for  osiiistanee  to  the  pout 
Guldberg,  the  brother  of  a  former  patron  in 
Odense,  by  whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to  strug- 
gle on  for  a  few  years,  wimetime^  employed  in 
the  theatre  and  sometimes  studying.  During 
I  tliU  {leriod  he  wrote  some  tragedies  which 
'  excitMl  tlie  attention  of  OehleUschlagLT  and 
others,  but  which  he  was  unahlu  to  have  pro- 
duced upon  the  stage.  Councillor  Collin,  a 
,  benevolent  and  clear-sighted  man,  having  be- 
come director  of  the  theatre,  procured  his 
admission  free  of  expense  into  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment schools.  1  his  wiu*  the  turning  point 
in  Andersen's  life;  he  embarked  in  this  new 
career  with  enthusiasm,  was  admittt-d  into  the 
royal  college  of  Copenhagen,  and  while  com- 
pleting his  studies  there  produced  in  1829  hia 
first  work  in  print,  entitled  "  A  Journey  on 
Foot  to  Amak,"  which  was  received  with  ex- 
traordinary favor,  and  gained  him  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  of  tlio  most  intluential  jteojde  in 
I  Copenhagen.  Ki>me  volumes  of  jioems  which 
succeeded  increased  his  reputation.  Oehlen- 
I  schliiger,  Ingeraaiin,  and  other  frietids  having 
I  ]>r«>cured  a  royal  stij>end  to  enable  huu  to 
travel,  in  1838  he  visited  Itolv,  his  imjires- 
sions  of  which  ho  has  recorded  in  his  novel, 
"The  Improvisatore,"  which  stands  unrivalled 
as  a  picture  of  scenery  and  manners  in  southern 
Europe;  and  he  has  since  travelled  extensively 
throughoiit  Europe  and  the  East  His  next 
novel,  "O.  T.,"  describes  life  in  the  north,  and 
"  Only  a  Fiddler "  some  of  tJie  most  striking 
I  scenes  in  his  early  struggles.  Among  his  <ither 
works  are  Fairy  T^lle^"  "  Picture  IJtujk  with- 
out Pictures,"  "Travels  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains," "A  Poet's  Bazaar,"  "Ahasnerus." 
"New  Fairy  Tales,"  and  some  volumes  of 
poetry,  dramas,  fairy  comedies,  and  texts  for 
opera.H,  In  1846  he  visited  England,  where  he 
ms«le  many  frienils,  nnd  in  1H4'.»  wrote  one  of 
his  longest  works,  "  'I1ie  Two  Kiirones^tes,"  in 
the  English  language.  His  works  retlect  his 
own  kindly  and  open  dis|K>si(ion,  and  are  mark- 
ed by  huuKir.  invention,  and  a  poet's  entliu- 
siasro.  His  fairy  tales  for  children  have  b«en 
read  with  delight  in  every  modem  Itingnnge. 
lie  is  also  an  admirable  public  reader  of  his 
own  works,  enjoying  in  this  resjtect  in  I)en- 
nukrk  a  fame  e<iual  ti>  that  of  Di<-keus  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  In  184.5  he  n>ceived  a 
royal  annuity  which  placed  him  in  comfortable 
circumstances  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  .Meries  of  translations  from  his  works  by 
Mary  llowitt  and  others  Iiiuh  intrislucLMl  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  admirers  in  Engliuid  and 
America.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his 
works  in  English  was  published  in  1870-'71 
I  in  New  York,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  including  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  on  autobiography. 
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i!IDEESO.\.  i.  A  X.  W.  roiinty  of  South  Cur-  ' 
olina,  fteyiartiti'il  from  (i(Mir(;iii  by  tliu  Siivnimuh 
ricer,  lioiiriiUsI  N.  K.  \<y  tlio  Snliulu  uixl  ilrutiu-il 
hy  a  niitiihifr  of  ^iimllvr  sfrriiiiw ;  urci.  xoo  w], 
ni, ;  |«>j>-  ill  1hTi>,  2-l.i4l»,  uf  wlmm  !»..">!':i  wt-n- 
coldri-tl.  'llio  (irceiiMlle  nn<l  l'i>luiiilii;i  imd 
liiy  IJhic  ItiilK*.'  riiilrixuli*  trnviTM-  llii-  <  <miity. 
Tlio  fiirl'dPc  is  iint'vt'n ;  tliu  wiil  ftTlile  ami 
well  ('ultivjit«-il.  Tliti  iinxlui'tioliH  in  IH7<i 
wtvre  77, !<>'.'  liushul-t  of  wheal,  4<K',(Ik8  of  vom, 
;J4,21H   of  oiib..  of  swovt  potaCiX'S 

1fi'2,H4'»  lliK  of  imtU-r,  10.3t<7  of  w<m.],  udiI  ri,'J74 
lialitt  of  <-i<itoti ;  value  of  »ninml!i  hliiii)ilitcr^'il, 
|I189.1IS2.  Thi-re  wore  KM  wliiU*  aini  :H»li  , 
colonnl  cliiMri'n  dtti'nilinjf  whmtl.  Capita], 
Anderniii.  IK  An  K.  cfnlral  rouiiiy  uf  Ti'xus 
iKiuniiiNl  \V.  l>y  till'  Trinity  river,  and  toiii'liiii); 
liiy  Nt'rhcs  riviT  on  tiiu  vuttl ;  uri-a.  tUKi  iu|,  in, ; 
|iop.  in  l«7«i,  y,-2'J!i,  of  whoui  •l,4»«l  wcrv  col- 
ori'd.  AliKut  two  thir«l*  of  thi-  county  i.-t 
tiiiilHTL-<l.  Thv  Mirfacf  i*  rolling  nn<l  tho  soil 
fertile.  In  1M70  tlif  oDiinty  priHliu-oiI  177,-J>^.5 
buMlieU  of  '"orn.  22.Ki*l  of  swi'»«t  jMitatiK-n, 
4.0|tj  huk-s  of  cotton,  and  4<.>.:tKl  llis.  of  l.utti-r. 
Iron  orv  x*  ul'iindanl.  Thon-  are  utiont 
<-hur('lK*^>  aixl  llic  kiiiio  numWr  of  mIkki]!). 
Cnpitnl.  I'alt'ttiiii-.  lilt  A  N.  E.  roiinty  of 
Tfnnus!<ef.  travi'r*iMi  l>y  Cliin'li  unil  I'ohi'II's 
rivoni ;  area.  (KUi  -i.j.  in.;  |io|i.  in  IN7o.  h,7(|-1. 
of  wliolil  \iiH  Were  colored.  On  its  nortliw fsl- 
ern  border  i.i  Cninl>erlun<l  iiKiiuilniii,  mid  on 
tlie  MMitheiiM  riM.>  Che-limt  rid;;<-.  lulsveeii 
w  hicli  two  nilijics  liei  a  deep  fertile  valley. 
Well  Nvatcreil  and  tilxindantly  Htueked  with 
tiinlKT.  Coal  i*  fiiiinil  in  \an"(i><  pjirt>  of 
the  <c)«itity.  At  E'taKroi.k  are  sdt  and  >inl- 
ptinr  sprili;;-'.  The  chief  pn  •r|ilrlioli»  in  IS"'* 
were  '2'2.'M'2  l■1I^,lle]^  of  wheat,  L*'12.f>i>4  of  o.irn, 
and  7;i,44l  of  oat''.  ('»)(itjd.  Clinl<in.  IV.  .\ 
X.  I'cntrid  comity  of  Ki  ntncky,  lM»iinded  K.  hy 
the  Keiiliicky  river,  and  inti^r^'cted  hy  .'>alt 
river;  area,  Mimi  h|.  ni. ;  pop.  In  IS711,  .'(.^mi.  of 
whuin  li'.i'^  Were  colnretj.  The  surface  ii  level 
or  ^'ently  ntidulutlinr:  the  mmI  ;r»-iicrallN  \>rtt- 
diictive.  The  produ<'iion:>  in  |s7i>were  n.'i,;i40 
bn^ljel-t  of  w  heiit,  -'tiiii.'.iii.'i  of  corn.  :i.Mw"4  of 
oalM,  i.f  rye,  l.*"!.!!!.'!  II...  of  inliaccn. 

of  wool,  and  1 of  l.Mtter,  Capi- 
tal. I.awreticehiir;:,  \.  .\  R.  county  of  K'lin- 
."as  drHiiicd  hy  I*i»tawalaniie  cr«ek,  a  lirim<-h 
of  the  (•••a;.'e  ^i^cr;  are;t,  .'i7li  in.;  |iop-  in 
1H7<I.  r».22<>.  The  priidMetiims  in  I.H70  were 
;s.').7t;y  ha-heU  of  wheat,  2i»i.'.i^;t  of  coni, 
77.77!<  of  oat-i.  hi.'.H.'?  Ih-.  nf  wool,  and  '.»;i.Js.-» 
of  liiitti'r.    Caftitjil.  (iarri'tt. 

i(KI>KK.S4t>,  llrundrr,  the  llr-t  woil  eii;.'r;iver 
in  .\nierii  a,  liorii  in  New  York,  .\)iril  21.  177"i, 
died  iu  .ler>ey  Ciiy,  X.  .1..  .tun.  17.  1x70.  lie 
wan  the  Mill  of  a  .S'oti'h  printer,  who  jiint  Iw- 
fore  the  M«!lt,re;ik  of  the  revoliilion  pnl'li'lied 

in  Ni'w  York  n  repiihliijui  nett>p«p»'r,  "The 
Con-iitiit;.'ii;!l  (iai-i'tre."  -.0  Mroicly  opposini; 
Uriti'li  rule  that  w  hen  llnwi''.'  army  1  nli-red 
the  city  he  was  ol>li;;ed  lo  take  ntiiu'e  in  Con- 
Meclii-iit.  At  the  are  of  !2  .Vnder'on  luaile  lii> 
lir~t  iitteiiip;  at  eli'jrav  in.:  011  -mall  cnjiperand 


ty{H!-mt'tal  plat««,  having  obtained  liia  odIt 
inHtruetion  by  watching  jcwcUurfl  and  othtr 
workiiieii.  AmuD((  hix  early  engravtnK«  vcrr 
winc  copies  of  anatomical  tifnirca.  and  Li«  in- 
terest in  iiuhjecta  of  this  kind  induced  bim  tn 
hcsrin  the  Ntudy  of  medicine.  lie  took  lii> 
doctor'*  decree  at  Columbia  colleire  in  179*. 
writing  an  able  tbeiuti  on  "Chronic  Mania." 
but  soon  U'ljan  to  de%'otc  hiniwlf  to  art  !<to<iiei\ 
tindinij;  lii«  lirst  regular  eniployiuent  in  the  illo!- 
tratioD  of  u  little  book,  "The  Lo(>kini;-tila« 
for  the  Mind."  Ileftrinx  of  tlie  mcttiod  of  Be- 
wick, the  Knfrliith  enftraver,  he  be^n  to  n** 
1ioiwo<kI  blockis  tbongh  for  some  year*  «b- 

1)loyiiig  copiier  in  tU%  greater  part  of  hi*  work, 
le  invented  his  own  t^Hili*  for  w<km}  eDjnurtDj;- 
niDco  none  exiRted  in  America  at  the  lime  le 
Ih'Plu  the  experiment.  After  1812  Le  tn- 
(rraved  only  upon  wood,  and  attninetl  frrttt 
.•<kill.  He  illustrated  ouiny  standard  work?: 
anionf?  the  earliest  was  the  first  edition  of  Wei- 
!>ter'i«  xpel ling- book.  lie  was  for  many  year!' 
omjiloyed  in  illustrating  the  American  trm 
MicietyV  piiblicationa,  retiring  in  18fi6,  at  tte 
ape  of  90,  till  which  time  he  liad  retained  bis 
."kill  and  mental  {Miweni  alinont  uninip«ired. 

AM>KK.S4)>',  Sir  Mhib^,  an  Kngli^h  JnU|<c 
bom  in  l.incolniibire  alxiut  1540,  died  An^.  I. 
li:o.~>.  lie  wa!<  made  chief  justice  of  the  ova- 
ii;i<n  (>Ieai«  in  1582,  and  di!itingui:«biMl  liiDutlf 
hy  liin  zeid  for  the  etttablistied  church  and  bi' 
har-hncMt  toward  di>«eDter».  11c  was  ooe  nf 
the  coininii<«ioner8  for  the  trial  of  Mary  ifoats 
of  Seotjt,  and  afVerward  of  Uuleigh.  Hi»  "B*- 
\>i>T{f  of  Ca*c*  argued  and  ac^jndged  in  tkt- 
time  of  Queen  Klizalielli,  in  the  ComnMii 
liench  "  (fol.,  London,  1644).  and  "  Re«olutivli- 
and  .Indgiiienta  on  tlie  CaM-s  and  Mattent  ap- 
t!it<.'<l  in  all  tlie  Courts  of  Westiuiniiter  in  tU- 
hitter  end  of  the  Heign  of  Queen  Elizal-etb  ' 
(4to,  l^iiidon,  1655),  are  much  e^tcc-med. 

AKUKRM)^  Jaaw,  a  Scottish  aDti(]oary  «a<i 
lawver.  I'orn  in  Edinbargfa,  Ang.  A,  1662,  dieO 
April  ;i.  172».  In  1705  lie  published  ".in 
K-siy  "liowing  tlint  the  Cmwn  of  ScotlaaJ  » 
Imperial  nad  Independent,"'  in  an.swer  to  t 
pjiliiplilet  which  had  uppearcd  it  short  ttfflr 
iietore.  I''iir  thii«  be  received  the  tliank>  oi 
the  Scottish  parlitiiuent,  he.''ide«  a  present  in 
money,  and  a  comniiwion  to  collect  and  iiflV 
linh  iiiicieiit  documents  illustratire  of  the  ai- 
tiomil  in<le|>«ndenc«.  Soon  after  the  anion  of 
the  two  kingdoms  he  remove«l  to  LoodoiL 
where  he  employed  himself  in  literary  Isbor- 
,ind  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  recognititm  << 
IiIn  I'lainH  on  the  guverniuent;  and  from  ITV- 
lo  1717  he  wiL.4  |M>.Htinu8ter  general  uf  SoutLtr^ii 
lie  pulili«lied  "Collections  relatin^r  to  the  His- 
tory of  Mary,  Queen  of  S<-otland  "  (4  rei- 
4to',  1727->t).  His  "Royal  (ienealogies.  .  . 
from  .\ilain  to  tliOHe  Tilne^"  8pi>eHred  aftrr 
llis  death  (I7SS),  8«  also  his  great  work,  ^'v'"'- 
t'i»  /)i/it->miitum  ft  yumitmiltum  Scotia  Tit- 
f.iuniK  ( I7:ii*),  edited  l>y  Kuddituan. 

AM»I^X.SO!«,  Jaafs,  a  Scotti^'h  writer  on  afri- 
ciiltnre,  political  economy,  and  nataral  aciec^;. 
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iMrn  at  UermiBton,  near  Edmbargb,  in  1789,  1 
fied  Oet  IS,  1908.   At  the  age  of  15,  having  | 

loit  bis  parents,  ho  assumed  the  cli;ir;:c'  of  the 
pitenul  farm,  and  he  was  still  very  joung 
▼hen  he  mtroonoed  among  the  fanners  of  hia 

Dtijrhborhood  the  two-horso  pluufrh  without 
wheels.  la  1763  he  took  a  lease  of  1,800  acres 
«f  nearly  wild  land  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  in 
1771  oODtribnted  to  the  Edinburgh  Weekly 
MiMiine*'  a  series  of  essays  on  planting, 
wimsh  were  in  1777  collected  and  pablished 
separately.  In  1780  he  received  from  the  uni- 
Teretty  of  Aberdeen  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws, 
UMlinl788  removed  to  Edinburgh.  In  1784 
he  vas employed  by  the  government  to  make 
a  Minrey  of  tlie  Hebrides  and  the  western 
eoaat  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fisheries.  In  1791  he  e^tiiblished 
s  littrary  and  adentific  periodical  culled  the  ' 

Btff."  deidgned  especially  for  the  young,  I 
Having  removed  to  tne  neighborhood  of  Lon- 
(i  m  in  1797,  he  oommenceil  in  April,  1799,  a  ! 
|Kriijdical  entitled  "Recreations  in  Agricul- 
tve,''  which  continned  until  Marc  li,  1808,  and 
of  vhioh  he  wrote  the  most  valuable  i>aper8. 

IHDEV^N,  John,  a  Scottish  professor,  founder 
of  the  Andersonian  university  at  Glasgow, 
horn  in  the  parish  of  Roseneath,  Dnmbarton- 
«toe,  in  172«,  died  Jan.  18,  1796.    In  175()  he 
WW  appointed  professor  of  oriental  languages  I 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  IT'-o  pro- 
ttaor  of  natural  philosophy.    He  ostublLshed  a  i 
KratoitooB  coarse  of  popular  science  leotoree. 
By  hia  will  he  directed  all  his  property  to  he  | 
appind  to  found  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tkn  of  (he  poorer  claasee.   Though  this  insti- 
tution      conduct ed  tir<t  on  a  small  scale,  it 
has  siaoe  increased  its  means  of  usefulness,  and  i 
BOW  has  14  profeaaors  and  leotorera,  with  | 
fonrws  of  instruction  in  surirory,  chemistry, 
iantitutes  of  medicine,  materia  medica,  anut-  ' 
any  and  physiology,  medical  jurisprudence,  | 
nataral  philosophy,  botany,  the  classics,  and 
Hebrew,  French,  and  music.   In  1786  Dr.  An- 
denon  pnbliahed  "Inatitatee  of  Physic"  for 
popnl  ir  u-e,  which  paaaed  throng^  five  editions 
tttenyeara. 

IIMnM',  Bnttl  InWy  LL.  D.,  an  Amer- 
ican educator,  born  in  Bmnswick,  >fe.,  Feb. 
12. 1815.   lie  graduated  in  1840  at  Waterville  1 
coO^  Me.,  where,  after  studying  about  a  | 

year  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Newton, 
Maaa.,  he  became  a  tutor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  i 
nttdieiDaties.    Tn  1848  he  wa.s  appointed  pro-  | 
ftnor  of  rhi  torii ,  but  continued  to  give  in- 
•tniction  in  Latin,  and  organized  and  taught  i 
a  eoorae  of  modern  history.    In  1850  he  re-  | 
8iinie<l  his  professorship,  and  became  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Recorder,"  a  i 
weekly  Baptist  journal.    In  1858  he  was  called  ' 
tothe  presidency  of  the  then  nowly  founde<l  uni- 
verrity  of  RjK'hester,  which  position  he  still  holds 
(1872).   In  1868  he  was  ottered  the  presidency 
"f  Brttwn  university  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  but 
<lecline<J  to  accept  it.    He  has  preached  much, 
dKwgh  never  ordained  as  a  clergyman,  and 


has  contributed  literary  and  jphilosoplucol  arti- 
dee  to  various  pnbHc  jonmab. 

AirDERM>N,  Robert,  an  officer  of  the  TT.  8. 
army,  bom  at  Soldiers*  Retreat,*'  nearLouis- 
rflle,  Ky.,  Jane  14^  1806,  died  at  Nice,  France, 

Oct.  26,  1871.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1825,  entered  the  8d  artillery,  and  served  in 
the  "  Black  Hawk  war"  of  188«.   In  188J!h-'7 

he  was  instructor  of  artillery  at  West  Point, 
afterward  served  in  the  Florida  war,  and  in 
May,  1838,  became  assistant  a<\jutant  general 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Scott.  In  1841  ho  re- 
signed this  ai)]>ointment  on  his  promotion  to  a 
captaincy.  He  accompanied  Gen.  Scott  to  Mex* 
ico  in  1847,  and  w^as  severely  wounded  at 
Molino  del  Key.  In  1857  he  was  promoted  to 
be  a  niJijor  in  the  Ist  artillery.  On  Nov.  20, 
18G0,  he  as.sumed  command  in  Charleston  har^ 
hor,  S.  C.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  2r.,  expecting 
an  attack  by  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina, 
ho  removed  his  small  garrison  from  Fort  Monl- 
trie  to  the  stronger  Fort  Sumter,  where  during 
the  ue.xt  3^^  numths  he  was  closely  invested  by 
the  confederate  troops.  On  .\pril  13  he  evac- 
uated the  fort  after  si  Itornbardment  of  nearly 
36  hours,  during  wiiich  he  lost  none  of  his  men 
by  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  marched  out  with  hia 
70  men  with  the  honors  of  war  on  the  14th, 
and  sailed  the  next  day  for  New  York.  In 
May,  iMf.i,  he  was  nppfl^ted  hrigadier  general 
in  tbe  r.  S.  army,  ana  commander  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cumberland,  but  in  conso- 
qnence  of  failing  health  he  was  soon  relieved, 
and  afterward  breveted  major  general  in  the 
regular  army,  and  retired  from  service.  In 
1868  he  went  to  Earope  for  the  ben^t  of  his 
health.  Ho  translateu  and  adapted  from  the 
French  "  Instructions  for  Field  Artillery,  Horse 
and  Foott  arranged  for  the  Service  of  the  U.  8. 
Army,'*  and  "  Evolution-i  of  Field  Batteries  of 
Artillery,"  now^  used  by  tbe  war  department. 

ANDEMQIITIUX,  a  village  of  Srnnter  oo., 
Ga.,  on  the  Southwestern  railroad,  G2  m.  S. 
of  Macon ;  pop.  in  1870. 1,346.  It  was  during 
tiie  war  the  seat  of  a  Confederate  States  mili- 
tary pri-son,  established  by  Capt.  W.  S.  Win- 
der, Nov.  27,  1868,  at  which  time  the  popula- 
tion of  the  neighborhood  did  not  ezoeea  20 
persons.  The  >ite  selected  was  a  pine  and  oak 
grove  of  about  22  acres,  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
of  red  elay,  1,600  feet  E.  of  the  railroad. 
Near  tbe  base  of  the  declivity  was  a  stream  of 
unwholesome  water  about  6  feet  wide  and  not 
more  tiian  8  inehes  deep.  The  trees  were  eat 
down  and  the  enclosure  was  snrronnded  by  a 
strong  stockade  15  or  18  feet  huh.  It  waa 
originally  a  parallelogram.  1,010  feet  long  by 
77i»  feet  wide,  but  in  the  sunuuer  of  18f>4  its 
length  was  increased  to  1,620  feet.  At  the 
distance  of  120  feet,  surrounding  the  inner 
enclosure,  was  another  palisade  of  rough  pine 
logs,  and  between  the  two  were  sentry  boxes 
overlooking  the  interior.  A  conlon  of  con- 
nected earthworks  mounted  with  17  gims, 
commanding  the  entire  prison,  surrounded  the 
outer  palisades.    A  Avooden  railing  about  8 
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feet  high  Annmd  the  imidc  of  the  stockade^ 

and  at  an  averapc  distanco  of  19  feet  from  "it, 
cons*titute(l  the  "dead  line/'  priaouers  passing 
whicl)  were  snmmarily  shot.  The  stream  above 
mentioned  passe^l  from  "\V.  to  E.  through  the 
ench)sure,  and  fiirnislied  the  only  water  for 
washing  acccjs8ible  to  the  prboners.  Many 
acres  liorderiug  the  stream  on  either  side  wore 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  prisoners  into  a 
deep  and  filthy  mire.  Deducting  the  quagmire 
thus  formed,  about  300  feet  wide,  and  the 
space  cut  off  by  the  "dead  line,"  the  remain- 
ing space  before  the  enla^ment  comprised 
about  12  acres,  giving  to  each  jirisoner  when 
the  number  reached  30,000  an  average  area  of 
about  17  square  feet.  A  small  shea,  covered 
but  not  enclosed,  furnished  the  only  protection 
from  tlie  inclemency  of  the  weather.  A  few 
wells  were  Bnnk  in  the  prison,  and  there  were 
also  a  few  si>nngH.  A  second  enclosure,  925 
feet  long  and  400  feet  wide,  similar  to  the 
misoD,  was  eonstmeted  in  Jane,  1864,  for  a 
hospitul ;  with  the  excei»tion  of  a  few  old 
tents,  it  contained  nothing  bat  long  sheds 
made  of  poles,  with  rooA  or  ptee  houghs  or 
planks,  and  without  sides.  The  bakery  was 
within  the  two  lines  of  palisades,  and  the  cook 
house  was  200  yards  outside.  On  the  high 
land  overlooking  the  prison  were  a  two-story 
building  for  the  confeaerate  officers  and  men, 
and  the  hnte  for  the  ffnards,  who  nambered 
flPMn  3.000  to  5,000.  Near  tlio  railroad  sta- 
tion a  stockade  measuring  195  by  108  feet  was 
oonstmcted,  and  for  a  while  used  as  a  prison 
for  officers ;  but  tliey  were  subsequently  con- 
fined at  Macon.  Between  the  graveyard  and 
the  stockade  stood  a  small  hut  in  which 
nine  blooilhounds  were  kept.  TIio  graveyard 
was  situated  about  800  yards  N.  W.  of  the 
stockade.  Trenches  varying  in  length  from  50 
to  100  yards  having  been  dug,  the  bodies  were 
laid  in  rows  of  100  to  300  and  covered  with 
earth.  At  the  head  of  each  body  a  wooden 
stake  wa«i  planted  by  the  federal  soldiers  de- 
tailed to  bury  their  companions,  and  each 
stake  bore  a  number  corresj)onding  with  a  sim- 
ilarly numbered  name  upon  the  hospital  record. 
The  first  detachtnent  of  federal  prisoners  was 
received  at  the  Andersonville  prison  Feb.  15, 
1864.  Soon  afterward  John  H.  Winder,  a 
brijradier  general  in  the  confederate  army, 
assumed  command  of  the  post,  with  his  son, 
W.  8.  Winder,  as  ac|jQtant.  The  superinten- 
dence and  management  of  the  prison  were 
assigned  to  Henry  Wirz,  a  Swiss  by  birth. 
The  fcdlowing  exhibit  from  the  prison  records 
shows  the  number  and  mortality  of  prisoners : 

Total  nnnilxT  ny^Ivwl  at  prison     V.Ki-!) 

Largeit  number  in  pH<4>n  at  on>>  time,  Aug.  9, 1861.. 
ToMl ■unbar of  deoth.'>  x'<  ^tiown  bv  bospHungtalw.  l2.4«)-2 

"  In  lio*i»ita]   ^785 

In  .■.t<«-kii.l.-   8,7ST 

Perjv  ntuire  of  doalhs  to  whole  nuniU'r  rooelTed   M 

to  nuintHT:iiImltt4'<ltoh<»flpital.  iV.ljJ 
Arerajrc  numlMT  of  deaths  for  vach  of  the  13  months.  85> 
Larfri'M  niiint«  r  of  di-iiths  in  one  dor,  Aug.  28,  IMM.  97 
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Principal  disease  and  number  of  deaths  re- 
sulting therefrom: 

I>teiTh(M.  8.968 

Brum-  8jB74 

l)riient«r}'  VMS 

Unknown  1,S68 

AnuMm   877 

TyphoM  ftfW.   2-29 

PncoBMOfei   iil 

DeblBtjr   19d 

InUTmlttont  ud  nmlt- 
tcnt  fever*   177 

In  August,  186^  Dr.  Joseph  Jonee,  professor 
of  chemistry  in  llie  medleal  college  of  Georgia, 

under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon  general  of 
the  confederacy,  was  sent  to  Andersonville  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  dck- 
ness  j)revalent  there,  "for  the  benefit  of  tibe 
medical  department  of  the  Confederate  States 
armies.^'  The  order,  dated  at  Richmond,  Aug. 
6,  1864,  recited  that  "the  field  of  pathological 
inve.stigation  afforded  by  tlie  large  collection  of 
federal  prisoners  in  Georgia  is  of  great  extent 
and  importance,  and  it  is  believed  that  results 
of  value  to  the  profession  may  be  obtained  by 
a  careftil  investigation  of  the  etlects  of  dis- 
ease UDon  the  large  body  of  men  subjected  to 
a  deciued  change  of  climate  and  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  pristm  life.  i>r.  Jouc*  re- 
ported tnat  aeonTf  diarrha>a,  dysentery,  and 
hospital  gangrene  were  the  prevailing:  disease^: 
tliat  there  were  few  cases  of  malarial  lever  anii 
no  well  marked  cases  of  typhus  or  typhoid  ferer. 
The  al)sence  of  the  dilVerent  forins  of  itialarial 
fever  was  accounted  for  by  the  )?upp<t>lliuu  liiut 
the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  stockade, 
crowded  densely  with  human  beings  and  loftil- 
ed  with  animal  exhalations,  was  uutavorable  to 
the  existence  and  action  of  the  malarial  (Kiison. 
Subsecjuently,  at  the  snj^estion  of  Gen. 
Winder,  an  investigation  was  made  by  Dr.  (i. 
S.  Hopkins  and  Surgeon  H.  E.  Watkin^  who 
reported  the  penoral  cnusos  of  di>eases  and 
mortality  as  follow:*:  "1.  The  large  number 
of  prisoners  crowded  together.  8.  The  eaUn 
absence  of  all  vegetable^  as  diet,  so  necessary 
as  a  preventive  of  scurv^'.  3.  The  want  of 
barracks  to  shelter  the  prisoners  ttom  em  sod 
rain.  4.  The  inadequate  supply  of  wood  and 
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tood  water.  6.  Badly  cooked  food.  6.  The 
hthj  eoodition  of  the  prisoners  and  prison 
dOMnlly.  7.  The  morbific  I'munations  ftom 
(Im  branch  or  ravine  parsing  through  the  pris- 
fll^the  condition  of  which  cannot  be  better 
tipllilMd  than  by  naming  it  a  moraas  of  human 
fxerement  and  mud."  Early  in  May,  18G4,  a 
report  upon  the  condition  of  the  prisoner?*  was 
midt  the  confederate  sargeon  E.  J.  El- 
dritlse,  pursuant  to  instruction!*  of  (Jen.  Howell 
Cobb,  and  on  July  5  on  inspection  report  waa 
nbrnitted  by  Ool.  Chandler  of  the  confederate 
WIT  department.  In  these  reports  the  sirk- 
Den  and  mortulitv  of  the  prisoners  were  attril>- 
OtodtotlM  bud  condition  of  the  prison  and  its 
m.Hnatrenicnt.  In  Aii^,ni>t,  Iftf)."),  a  special  inili- 
triry  coimiiissioii  was  convened  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war  to  try  Wirz.  The  indictment 
('iiiivv<l  liim  with  injuring;  the  lieultli  and  de- 
stroying Uie  lives*  of  soldiers  contiiied  us  |)ris- 
mn  at  Andenonville,  by  sabjectin^'  them  to 
torture  and  ^reat  sutferinjr,  by  ronlininj:  theui 
in  onhealtliy  and  unwholeiK>me  quarters, 
bf  CKpofling  'them  to  the  inoIenMiey  of  the 
winter  and  tlie  dews  and  burning  sun  of  tlie  ^^Ilm- 
m«r,  by  couipelling  the  use  of  impure  water, 
and  by  ftimiiuihig  insafficirat  and  nnwholesome 
food;  a.Un  f(ir  establishintr  the  ''dead  line,"  uml 
ordering  the  guard  to  ahoot  down  any  prisoner 
attempting  to  oromit;  tor  keeping  and  nring 
bloodhounds  to  Imnt  down  prisoners  attempt- 
iig  to  escape ;  and  for  torturing  prisoners  by 
emfiDing  tbem  within  the  **8toeln.>*  Wirz, 
lUMinir  I't-en  found  t'uiltyon  these  charjros,  was 
linged  ^ov.  lU,  16tio.  '  After  tlie  clotfe  of  the 
«tt  tiie  oemeterr  at  Andersoovine  was  ar< 

ranged  by  Col.  Sluore  of  the  U.  S,  quartor- 
loaster's  department,  pursuant  to  orders  from 
the  Mcretanr  of  war.  The  stakes  were  re- 
moved nn<l  neat  head  lioards,  inscribed  in 
black  letters,  with  the  names  of  the  dead  were 
nbilitoted.  The  bodies  in  the  trenches  were 
found  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet  below  the 
rariace,  and  in  some  instanoea,  where  the  rain 
bad  washed  away  the  eartli,  bnt  a  fsw  inches. 
T^ey  had  been  buried  without  <  ortins  or  the 
oniinanr  clothing,  and  not  more  than  12  inches 
b  width  had  been  allowed  to  each  body.  With 
the  iid  of  the  hospital  record.  12,461  graves 
VWB  identified  and  marked  with  tablets  giving 
the  number,  name,  rank,  regiment,  company, 
and  date  of  death  of  each  jterson;  ana  451 

Sves  bore  the  inscription  "  Unknown  U.  S. 
iier."   The  cemetery  was  carefully  laid  out 
in  walks  and  adorned  with  trees. 

ISDESSSE^,  .4dolpb,  a  (ierman  chew  player, 
bora  in  Breslau,  July  6, 181U.  lie  was  a  teach- 
er of  nathsmatioa,  aeqnired  in  Berlin  a  high 
rtpQtation  as  a  cliess  player,  and  att4.'nded  in 
IWl  the  ehcHs  tourruinjent  in  Ixmdcm,  where 
li.  iktVated  Staunton  and  other  English  celeb- 
rities. In  I)e<-t'iiiber.'1858,  he  was  defeatetl  in 
Paris  by  Paul  Morphy;  but  in  18a'2,  at  the 
second  London  chess  tournament,  he  obtained 
the  hitrln-it  prize.  He  is  the  author  of  many 
original  outlines  of  games  and  of  writings  on 


the  theory  of  chess,  published  in  the  Leipsio 
ikhaehzeitUTig. 

iXDEBSSON,  Ckri  JslMU  a  Swetlish  traveller, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Wermland  in  1827,  died 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ovacuambi,  S.  W.  Africa, 
July  6, 1867.  He  was  the  nataral  sonof  Mr.  L. 
Lloyd,  an  En}»lish  sportsman  residing  in  Swe- 
den. In  lH4i(  he  went  to  England,  and  the 
next  year  joined  Francia  Qalton  in  a  journey  to 
the  territories  of  the  Damaras  and  the  Ovam- 
bos,  S.  W.  Africa.  He  continued  his  explora- 
tions alone  in  18.'):^'4,  and  pulilisheil  after  his 
return  to  England  (185.5)  "hake  Xgami,  or  Ex- 
y)lorations  and  Discoveries  during  Four  Years' 
1  Wanderings  in  the  Wilds  of  Southwestern 
!  Africa."  Revisiting  Africa  in  18r)»>,  he  made  a 
second  journey  to  Lake  Ngami  (1858)  in  compa- 
ny with  Mr.  Qreeo,  an  English  elephant  hunter, 
and  found  his  way  uj)  the  Okavango,  through 
the  territory  of  the  Ovaiubo,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal red  tribes  of  Uerrevolaad,  which  had  never 
been  visite<l  by  a  European  excfjitintr  by  the 
German  missionary  Hugo  Halm.  He  )>ublished 
in  London  in  1861  a  work  on  the  Okavango 
rivor.  TJetuniinj;  to  Ilorrevo  land  by  way  of 
Waltish  buy  and  the  Zwachaub  river,  ho  mar- 
ried Mias  Aitchison  of  Oape  Town,  and  deroted 
hitnsc'lf  at  Otjimbingue,  near  Ondongo,  to  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  During  the  war  with 
the  Damara  and  Namaqna  tribes  he  was  repeat- 
c<11y  despoiled  by  the  latter,  and  finally  so  seri- 
ously wounded  that  he  had  to  be  removed  to 
Cape  Town.  During  his  iUneSB  be  studied  or^ 
nitnology  and  prermred  materials  for  an  illus- 
trated &uina  of  S.  W.  Africa.  Barely  recovere<l, 
he  set  oat  again  in  May,  1866,  with  a  young 
Swcile,  on  an  expedition  to  the  Cunene,  with  a 
view  of  establisliiug  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Fortuguese  settleraents  N.  of  that 
river,  and  came  within  sight  of  the  long-M^uulit 
stream ;  but,  too  feeble  to  cross  it,  he  had  to 
retrace  Ms  steps  and  died  on  the  home  lonmey. 

ABTDELSSO^r,  Nils  Jobas,  a  Swedish  botanist, 
bom  Feb.  20,  1821.  He  made  a  voyage  round 
the  world  in  the  Swedish  frigate  Eugenie  in 
1851 -'3,  and  published  VerI(hotnsfgUng{S  vols., 
Stockholm,  185S-'4).  He  also  wrote  on  Scan- 
dinavian botany.  Since  1866  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor at  Stockholm,  and  superintendent  of  the 
botanical  collection  of  the  academy  of  soienoes. 

ANDES,  the  range  of  mountains  which  ex- 
tends along  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
South  America,  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent  to  the  Caribbean  aea.  It  is  the 
most  compact  mountain  system  in  the  world. 
Skirting  the  Pacific  shore  for  nearly  4,500 
ni.,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  12,000  feet  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  40  to  :5')0  m.,  it  covers 
with  it.«»  bast'  a  surface  of  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion square  miles.  Nowhere  else  does  nature 
present  such  a  continuous,  well  defined,  and 
lofty  chain.  It  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
broken  and  straggling  sy.stems  of  Eurojie  and 
North  America.  The  Himalayas  surpass  the 
Andes  in  extreme  altitude,  but  as  tiiey  ore 
situated  beyond  the  tropics  and  destitutti  of 
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volcanoes,  they  do  not  present  that  inexhansti- 
ble  variety  of  phenomena  which  characterizes 
the  latter,  Tnouph  presenting  one  continuous 
axis,  the  Andean  range  consists  of  several  mem- 
bers, known  by  the  names  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  occur.  The  Patagonian  section  is 
a  single  narrow  range  of  moderate  elevation^ 
but  ascending  in  several  points  (Mt.  Darwin. 
Mt.  Stokes,  niul  the  volcimoes  of  Yant^les  and 
Minchinnmdivaj  to  0,400  and  8,000  feet.  It 
begins  in  a  grotip  of  mountaiaooB  i^Iaiitls,  the 
archiftelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego;  and,  indeed, 
the  western  side  throughout  its  whole  length 
is  penetrated  by  narrow  inlets  or  anna  of  the 
sea  and  bordered  by  a  series  of  nifrjjed  islands. 
This  Pacific  side,  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
winds,  is  of  barren  rock ;  but  the  eastern  slope 
is  covered  with  foresti  of  beech  {/(ojv*  httu- 
loidca),  which  reach  up  to  1,0<J0  or  1,500  feet 
above  the  sea  level ;  and  beyond  this  snooeedsa 
belt  of  dwarfed  alj)ine  plants  and  peat  moasen, 
which  continues  to  the  lieight  of  8,600  or  4,000  j 
feet,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Almost  every 
nmi  of  the  sea,  says  Darwin,  which  penetrates  ' 
to  the  interior  higher  chain,  not  only  in  Tierra 
del  Foego,  bat  on  the  coast  for  660  m.  north- 
ward, is  terminated  by  tremendous  and  aston- 
ishing glaciers.  Great  masaes  of  ice  frequently 
fidl  mmi  these  icy  diflK  and  the  crash  rever> 
berates  like  the  broadside  of  .-i  iimii-of-war 
through  the  lonely  channels.  The  glacier  fur-  1 
thest  from  the  pole  which  comes  down  to  the 
sea,  surveyed  (Turing  the  voyages  of  the  Ad-  ' 
venture  and  Beagle,  is  in  lat.  46°  50'  S.,  in 
the  galf  of  Pefia& — As  the  Andes  enter  ChiH 
they  beg'in  to  recede  from  the  ocean,  and  a  fer- 
tile belt  of  country  intervenes,  which  in  lat 
S6*  is  about  100  m.  wide.  They  still  form  one 
immense  ridge,  but  they  gain  in  lieipht  and 
breadth.  Though  in  mean  elevation  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Andes  of  the  north,  they  yet 
contain  the  fri^rantic  Aconcagua,  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  tlie  whole  system,  and  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  new  world.  It  is  frequently  ! 
called  a  volcano,  but  it  shows  no  trace  of  mo<l- 
em  igneous  origin,  although  it  is  porphyritio. 
Its  height  was  oompnted  by  Gapt  Beeehey  frtnn 
its  angle  of  elevation  at  Valparaiso  to  be  23,910 
feet:  bat  the  more  exact  measurement  of  M. 
Pissli  makes  it  22,422.  Other  Chilian  peaks 
are  Tupun^rato,  Antuco,  Villarica,  Chilian,  May- 
pu.  and  Osorno,  sonie  of  which,  if  not  all,  are 
volcanic.  The  snow  line  in  the  latitude  of 
Valparaiso  is  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
"To  this  line,"  Darwin  observes,  *'the  even 
summits  of  the  range  seemed  quite  parallel.  | 
Only  at  long  intervals  u  group  of  points  or  a 
single  cone  showed  where  a  volcano  had  ex- 
Uted  or  does  now  exist.  Hence  the  range  re- 
sembled a  great  solid  wall,  surmonnted  here  I 
and  there  by  a  tower,  and  making  a  most  per-  ' 
feet  barrier  to  the  country." — The  lioUvian  ; 
Andes  extenil  from  about  lat-  24°  to  15°  8.  For  | 
some  <listance  there  is  b))t  one  imdivided  range 
as  in  Chili,  between  which  and  the  Pacitic  ii»  i 
the  vast  desert  of  Ataoamai  doubtless  tiie  bed  1 


of  an  ancient  sea.  At  the  monnt^n  knot  of  AI- 
tmras  de  los  Upes,  lat.  22°,  the  chain  !^^pa^ate« 
into  two  great  longitudinal  ridges,  called  the 
Cordillera  of  the  coast  and  the  Cordillera  Re.il, 
which  enclose  the  wonderful  table  land  of  Dcs- 
aguadero,  the  Thibet  of  the  new  world.  Thi": 
high  valley,  elevated  13,000  feet  above  the  «ea, 
extends  500  m.  in  length  and  from  30  to  80  in 
breadth  along  the  top  of  the  A  ndes.  It  is  so  c<^v.  <  - 
pletely  walled  in  that  the  streams  have  no  upjui- 
rent  outlet,  but  meet  in  Lake  Titicaca.  The  sor- 
face  of  this  lake  is  12,840  feet  above  the  Pacific. 
It  is  the  largest  fresh-water  accumulation  in 
8onth  America,  covering  4,G008q.  m.  and  having 
a  depth  of  at  least  120  fathoms.  The  Rio  De§- 
aguadero  coiuie(-t.s  it  with  the  Laguna  Aullaga.^ 
180  m.  S.,  which  is  alwut  50  feet  lower  thim 
Titicaca.  The  valley  enjoys  a  tem[)erate  cli- 
mate, but  it  is  treeless  and  cultivation  is  limit- 
ed. Yet  large  cities  have  flourished  at  this 
altitude.  Potosi,  famed  for  its  silver  mines  an'l 
for  being  the  most  elevated  city  on  the  glube, 
two  oaitnries  ago  contained  150,000  inlufai- 
tants.  It5  altitude  is  13, S.*]')  feet.  Tlie  ce<"n) 
on  which  it  is  situated  is  honeycombed  by  min- 
ing operations,  over  5,000  boca-^inas  bein^vis> 
ihle.  To  the  X.  E.  of  it  is  Chntjuisaca  or  Sucre, 
the  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  the  midst  of  cultivated 
fields.  La  Paz,  a  few  leagues  from  the  soathan 
extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca,  is  sitiuited  in  a  gvt- 
brada,  or  ravine,  G20  feet  below  the  iake^  and 
Still  over  18,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Thewat«r 
that  flows  tliroufrh  the  quebrada  of  Paz 
winds  around  the  volcano  of  Illimani,  and,  dew- 
ing northward  and  uniting  with  other  brandMS, 
becomes  with  them  one  of  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon.  H  'mo  tine  bridge^i  cross  tlii^ 
ravine  in  the  city.  The  Cordilleras  run  parallel 
to  each  other,  from  2iio  to  -iw)  m.  dLstant;  tlie 
eastern  range  has  a  mean  elevation  of  13,5uo 
feet,  and  the  westmi  14,800.  Th^  are  uirited 
at  various  i)<>int,s  by  enormous  transverse  moun- 
ts dikes  or  knots.  The  highest  summits  in 
the  coast  range  are  Bahama,  22,860  fiMt ;  Pa- 
rinacota  and  Cualatieri,  22,000  eaeli ;  Ponia- 
rape,  21,000 ;  and  the  active  volcano  Areouips, 
20,300.  The  loftiest  peak  hi  the  Cordillera 
Keal  is  that  of  SoritB|  81,28n  feet ;  and  oe&r 
by  is  its  rival,  Illimani,  only  100  feet  lover. 
The  PaciHo  slope  of  this  section  of  the  Andes 
is  sandy  and  barren.  In  a  day's  journey  into 
the  interior  from  the  port  of  Iquiqoe  in  Pera, 
not  a  sign  of  vegetation  is  met  with  except 
lichens  strewed  loosely  upon  the  sand  witL  no- 
thing to  att^ich  them  to  the  surface;  nor  if  tlie 
solitude  of  the  desert  interrupted  by  any  living 
thing,  bird,  beast,  or  insect,  save  the  oi  <  a>i  i 
train  of  cargo  mules  between  the  coast  and  the 
nitrate  of  smla  miueti,  and  the  vulturo  Ujat 
hover  over  them,  or  settle  down  to  feed  upon 
their  prey  broken  down  and  lei\  behind,  the 
salts  of  boda  (common  salt,  and  the  nitrate 
with  some  sulphate j  are  intermixed  with  the 
.sjunh  forming  hard  incrustations,  which,  tliough 
highly  attractive  of  luoi^iture,  find  in  tiiis  dry 
olimate  not  enough  ttf  it  to  canae  then  to  de- 
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liqueare.    Wlt«re  wurkcnl.  at  a  distance  of 
«!iaut  40  m.  from  the  roust,  they  are  in  a  hard 
minium,  between  2  and  3  feet  thick,  found  juiit 
broejith  the  surface,  and  extending  olon^t  the 
laarjrin  of  a  (rreat  baxin  or  phiin  for  Ifio  niile«. 
— Tlit»  Bolivian  plateau  terminates  in  the  knot 
iif  VilraflotA,  where  the  Cordillentu  unite,  Imt 
asaio  diverjre  an  they  traverse  Peru,  and  at  tlie 
state  time  ctiange  from  a  meridional  to  a  north- 
wwierly  coonw.    They  stand  over  100  miles 
ipart  and  bound  the  diversified  plain  of  Cuzoo, 
a  [xtpiilons  and  fertile  region.    Thoufth  an<ler 
the  haminff  snn  of  the  tropics,  this  region,  the 
ttrritorr  of  tlie  ancient  incns  of  Peru,  eiyoyg 
\lit  (]imat«  and  fVuits  of  the  temperate  xone. 
Tliro«i;h  the  range  of  tlio  mountain  Talleyi«, 
extending  from  Potosi  in  Bolivia  in  a  north- 
n-4fsterly  direction,  taking  in  the  lakes  of  Au- 
lltfnu  and  Titicaca,  and  the  river  Desaguadcro, 
which  connects  them,  and  reaching  beyond 
Cttzco,  are  still  to  be  fotind  the  rnine<l  works 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  the  evidences  of 
liivir  high  degree  of  civilization.    These  are 
the  wonderful  rnatht  which  lIuinlHildt  in  his 
Vuft  da  Cordillira  speaks  of  as  among  the 
most  QseAil  and  stnpcndoas  works  ever  executed 
hx  num.  They  passed  over  the  snowy  summits 
"f  the  sierras,  tnrongh  the  mountains  by  tnn- 
ticLi  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  over  the  precipices 
1'*  tteps,  and  the  awful  qufbrada*  (or  chasms) 
iiid  rivers  by  solid  roa-Kmry.  or  by  bridges 
•waitg  by  onier  ropes.    With  the  same  bold 
engineering,  their  a4]ueduct8  fur  irrigating  the 
dry  soil  of  the  valleys  brought  water  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  distant  sources  in  the 
mountains.    In  these  valleys,  the  grains  of  the 
temperate  latitades,  as  wheat  and  barley,  are 
still  cultivated ;  and  as  the  table  lan<l  de- 
scends toward  the  north,  sugar  nine  and  otlier 
tropical  pkntA  appear,  but  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Andes  still  towers  to  great  heights  between 
tlte«e  interior  valleys  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  highest  known  pass  is  from  Lima  in  lat. 
12°  to  Tarma  and  Pasco ;  it  crosses  the  ridge 
at  an  elevation  of  15,760  feet.    The  rain  clouds 
swept  on  from  the  N.  E.  are  intcroepte<l  on  the 
eastern  slopes,  and  the  drainage  is  all  bark  to- 
ward the  Atlantic,  whence  the  abundant  waters 
have  (H*en  brought  by  the  trade  winds.  The 
strip  of  land  20  to  50  m.  wide  along  the  coast 
is  xinguhirly  dry ;  no  rains  reach  it  from  over 
Ihe  moantains,  and  the  vaptors  raised  along  the 
Pacific  are  driven  by  the  prevailing  winds  from 
its  shore*.  The  high  table  lands  of  Pasco,  about 
bL  1 1 '  S.,  are  famoni  a.s  tlie  highest  pointA  of 
(he  Andes  occupied  bv  nun.  Here  are  worke<l 
some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Pern,  at  on 
elevation  of  U,O0t>  feet,  and  only  1,500  feet 
Iwlow  the  line  of  perpetual  anow.  From 
this  point  for  400  m.  northward,  to  the  Andc« 
of  Quito,  the  mountains  decline  in  height,  and 
no  peak  for  more  than  7°  S.  of  the  e^inntor 
reactie^  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Andes 
crowd  more  closely  on  the  coast,  so  that  the 
rains  that  swell  the  sources  of  the  Amazon 
f^dl  within  sight  of  the  Pacific ;  yet  they  spread 


in  parallel  N.  and  S.  ridges  over  a  vast  width 
of  country,  and  between  the  ditfercnt  range* 
the  great  branches  of  the  Amazon,  as  the 
Marafinn,  the  iluollaga,  and  the  Ucayali,  find 
their  way  in  «  northerly  direction  to  enter  at 
right  angles  ttie  main  river  bound  on  its  eastern 
coarse.  The  vidleys  of  these  rivers  alford 
convenient  sitaations  for  roads,  and  they  are 
connected  with  the  coast  by  various  passes  over 
the  western  summits;  one  of  tlie  principal  of 
these  is  the  rood  from  Tmxillo,  in  hit.  8'^  8.  on 
the  coast,  to  Caxamarca  in  the  valley  of  the 
Maraflon,  over  a  summit  of  11,(500  feet  eleva- 
tion. Thence  the  rond  continues  northward 
to  ChachaiKiyas,  and  from  ttiis  place  over  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Andes  to  Moyobamba  and 
Tarapoto  on  the  Haallaga.  All  tliis  fine  region 
of  the  Andes,  with  its  numerous  towns  and 
rich  mines,  is  occupied  principally  by  Indians. 
Farming  and  mining  are  almost  their  only  em- 
ployments. Except  silver,  products  of  the 
mountains  hardly  pay  for  tran.s]K>rtntion ;  the 
most  importiint  are  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
tree,  which  abounds  in  the  forests  on  the  east- 
ern ranges,  and  the  sarsaparilla,  which  is  very 
common  in  the  densely  wooded  plains  of  the 
rivers  east  of  the  mountains.  North  of  the 
silver  mines  of  Pasco,  the  Peruvian  Andes  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  three  cordillerns,  known 
as  tlie  western,  central,  and  eastern,  of  which 
the  first  is  the  highest,  and  is  separated  ttom 
the  Pacific  by  an  arid  desert  SO  m.  in  breadth. 
The  summit  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  is  the 
Nevado  de  Sosacnanca,  17,900  fe«t.  While 
the  snow  line  in  Bolino,  according  to  Pent- 
land,  is  at  17,000  feet,  in  Peni  it  descends 
to  lfi,r>fto. — Following  these  ranges,  we  find 
them  <lecreasing  in  altitude  till  they  terminate 
in  ttie  knot  of  Loja,  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of 
tlie  chain.  Hero  begins  the  most  magnificent 
series  of  volcanoes  in  the  world — the  Andes 
of  Quito.  Two  Cordilleras,  running  nearly  due 
N.,  enclose  the  beautiful  table  land  of  Quito, 
200  m.  long  by  80  wide.  This  table  land  is 
divided  by  the  transverse  ridge*  of  Assnay  and 
Tiopallo  into  the  three  basins  of  Cuenca,  Am- 
batn,  and  Quito,  having  the  mean  altitude  and 
temperature  of  7.500,  8,000,  and  9,500  feet, 
and  62",  61°,  and  59°,  respectively.  Tlie  Alto 
de  Tmpullo,  or  Chislnche,  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Pacific  and  Athmtic,  tlio  waters 
of  the  Quito  valley  fiowlng  W.  by  the  Esme- 
raldas,  and  those  of  Ambato  reaching  the  Ama- 
zon by  the  Pastaza.  The  eastern  or  Royal 
Cordillera  contains  the  ever-active  volcano  of 
Sangai,  17,120  feet;  rnineil  Altar,  17,400; 
the  |>crfect  rone  of  Tungnragiiii,  16,579,  silent 
since  1780;  the  IJiwganiito  mountains,  rich  ia 
gold;  Cofopaxi,  I8,8ti2  feet — "the  moot  beau- 
tiful and  most  terrible  of  volcanoes ;  the 
extinct  Antisana,  19,279 ;  square-topped  Ca- 
yambi,  standing  exactly  on  the  eqn«t<)r,  19,35S  ; 
and  Imbnbura,  which  in  1611 1  poure<l  forth  a 
vast  <|iiantity  of  miul  and  tliousands  «)f  fishes 
( pimelotlai  cyelopum).  In  the  coast  range  are 
Chimburazo,  with  its  imtrodden  dome,  21,420 
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feet  above  the  sea;  Caragnirazo,  about  18,000; 
niniza,  17,870;  and  Piduncha,  15,887— the 
only  active  volo.nio  in  this  cnrdillora,  nnd 
having  the  deepost  crater  ou  thu  globe.  The 
■BOW  limit  at  the  equator  is  16,800  feet  One 
degree  north  of  the  equator  is  the  voh-nnic  knot 
of  Los  Pastoe,  where  the  cordilieras  unite, 
again  to  diverge  as  tlie^  enter  Colombia. 
There  tlio  Andes  py)read  out  "like  the  frrnceful 
branches  of  the  palm  tree."  The  coast  range, 
la  Oordillera  de  la  Oneta,  divides  the  vaney  of 
the  Cnuoa  from  the  Pacifu',  and  finally  merges 
in  the  low  mountains  of  Darien.  About  120  m. 
K.  of  the  equator,  the  other  cordillera  sepa- 
rates into  two  ( liain^^,  of  which  the  eastern- 
most, Suma  I'az,  runs  by  Lake  Maracaibo  and 
terminates  near  Caracas  on  tiie  Omribbean  sea. 
The  central  chain  of  Quindiu  divides  tlieCaiica 
and  Magdalena,  and  culminates  in  tlie  volcanic 
Tolima,  18,870  feet,  the  highest  pealc  in  the 
new  world  N.  of  the  line,  and  situated  further 
firom  the  sea  (120  m.)  than  any  other  active 
volcano. — In  general,  the  Andes  present  a 
Steep  slope  toward  the  Pacific,  and  descend 

fradnally  into  the  vast  plains  of  tlie  east.  In 
Icuador,  the  western  sloiie  (according  to  Prof. 
Orton)  is  225  feet  per  mile,  and  the  ciistern  125 
ft'ct.  In  Chili,  says  Darwin,  tlie  descent  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  cordillera  is  much  shorter 
or  steeper  than  on  tlie  Pacific  side.  Besides 
the  longitudinal  valleys  between  the  Cordille- 
ras already  mentioned,  there  are  innumerable 
valleys  of  erosion  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes  in 
keeping  with  their  colos-jal  size.  Tlie  gigantic 
mount^iin  chain,  throughout  its  entire  length, 
forma  a  great  barrier  to  the  interchange  of  life 
and  commerce  between  the  ea8t>em  and  west- 
ern sides  of  the  continent.  No  river  crosses 
it,  and  even  the  separate  oofdilleras  are  bro- 
ken at  few  points.  The  passes  are  wild  paths, 
narrow,  steep,  rugged,  and  otten  running  along 
the  edge  of  preopleee.  Man  has  done  little 
to  improve  them,  except  in  the  elevated  plains 
of  Peru,  where  the  incas  laid  out  four  grand 
roads  from  their  fkTorite  capital,  Cuzoo,  which 
rival  the  similar  works  of  the  old  Romans. 
The  least  elevation  of  these  passes  is  rarely  less 
ihan  twice  the  height  of  Mount  Washii^[toii. 

If  it  does  not  reacli  aliovc  tlie  extreme  limits 
of  vegetation,  it  is  a  favorable  pass.  Frequently 
they  lead  through  the  regions  of  perpetaal 
snow,  and  during  the  winter  inonth-^  are  en- 
tirely closed.  In  Chili  there  arc  eight  of  these 
passes,  8.  of  lai.  88*  8.,  of  which  ue  chltf  are 
the  Usipallata  and  Portillo,  leading  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Mendoza,  and  reaching  the  altitude 
of  18,460  feet  There  are  Ax  passes  in  Bolivia, 
of  which  the  best  is  by  Cochnhamba  lending  to 
the  Hamor6;  its  highest  point  is  15,000  feet. 
Pern  may  be  crossed  1>y  three  paths:  fWwn 
Lima  to  Mayro,  via  Cerro  Pas<'o  and  Iliianuco; 
firom  Lima  to  Tingo  Maria,  via  tiuannco ;  and 
from  TraxiHo  to  Hoyobamba,  via  Ohaehapoyas. 
One  leading  from  T.iina  to  Tanna  and  Pasco  is 
15,700  feet  high,  the  highest  pass  in  the  Andes. 
Sooador  la  geomfy  crossed  via  the  Amial  on 


Chimborazo,  14,250  feet,  and  Papallacta.  The 
maritime  chain  in  New  Granada,  tiHmgfa  low, 

ha.**  but  few  nnd  difficTilt  pa.«!sofi.  From  Tmxillo 
to  Popay  an  a  great  commercial  road  for  males 
mns  longitndinally  along  the  Andes.  The 
finest  carriage  ways  in  western  South  America 
are  in  the  Quito  valley. — There  is  a  marked 
diflbrenoe  between  the  vegetation,  the  qnadm- 
pods,  and  to  sunic  degree  the  birds  ami  insects 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  and  those  on 
the  western.  This  ftct  accords  with  geolo- 
gical history;  for  tlicse  mountains  S4iys  Dar- 
win, have  existed  as  a  great  barrier  since  the 
present  races  of  animau  have  appeared;  and 
therefore,  unless  we  SOppose  tin-  same  sj>ecies 
to  have  been  created  m  two  different  places, 
we  ong^t  not  to  eatpeet  any  closer  nmilarity 
between  the  organic  beings  on  the  opposite 
sid^  of  the  Andes  than  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  ocean.  The  characteristio  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  on  the  Andes  are  llamas,  vicaflaa,  al- 
pacas, condors,  and  humming-birds;  nearly  sll 
the  domesticated  animals  are  importationa 
The  puma.  Jaguar,  peccary,  deer,  opossum,  mon- 
key, snuirrel,  weasel,  and  a  small  black  bear 
abound  in  the  lower  altitude.  The  popnlatioD 
of  the  Pacific  states,  consisting  of  Indians 
(Aymarfi  in  the  sontliem  and  Quiclma  in  the 
northern  halfj  and  iSjumish  Americans,  is  main- 
ly galliared  in  the  high  valleys.  Near  Ocu- 
rnro  in  Peru  is  the  little  post  hut  of  Rumi- 
huasi,  on  a  wild,  forbidding  height  4*20  U-el 
higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc — the 
loftiest  habitation  in  the  \\  orld. — Ascending 
the  equatoriid  Andes,  wc  tind  every  variety  of 
climate  arranged  in  zones  accortling  to  the  al- 
titude, and  characterized  by  tlornl  life.  From 
the  bananas  and  ]>alms  on  the  steaming  low- 
lands, we  pass  in  succession  tree  ferns,  cincho- 
na, polylepi*  (the  last  of  the  trees),  heaths, 
gentians  and  geraniums,  p<ija  (the  long  virr 
grass  of  the  paramos),  and  lichens.  The  rami 
prominent  flowers  in  the  Quito  vnlKy  heloni: 
to  the  composita^  labUiUr^  legumtnmfr,  and 
gentianaeea.  The  Andes  pass  from  the  hot 
climates  of  the  equatorial  regions  tliron^rh  ti.e 
southern  temperate  zone  nearly  to  its  extreme 
verge.  At  their  termination,  in  Ist.  66"  S.,  the 
climate  is  indeed  more  boisterous  nnd  wintrv 
than  that  just  over  the  limit  of  tlie  Ingid  zoae 
hi  tiie  Bortheni  hemisphere.  In  the  souBMr 
."cason,  at  Tierra  del  Fnego.  the  wannth  i«  in- 
sufficient to  lilt  the  line  of  perpetual  snov 
higher  than  8,000  or  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  while  in  Norway  for  such  a  climflte 
one  iniHt  go  from  11  to  14  degrees  farther  from 
the  t  (]uator.  As  the  Andes  toward  the  nortb 
spread  out  into  broader  ma-sses,  and  stretch  up- 
ward to  hi^er  elevations^  they  carry  with 
them  throngn  flie  tropics  the  cold  temperatafs 
of  their  sonthern  tennination.  But  the  monn- 
tains  are  not  only  the  relators  of  the  climate, 
they  are  also  the  great  condensers,  lifted  op 
into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  to 
catch  the  abundant  moisture  distiUea  by  the 
trade  windsy  and  to  died  it  in  copious  i 
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tmm  the  eaatorn  »lopM  on  wliioli  it  i8  prcoipl- 
Ut«d,  eaittwiird  toward  the  Atlantic,  f«ediDg 
Ih-'grsntrivtTBoftliecoiitinPiit.ftiuliiproiuHnfj 
(trtilitT  along  their  fxitliH. — Ciliu-iers  are  rare, 
l>eing  fonnd  only  in  the  narrow  rnvinw  (if  the 
KKithem  swticHi.    Tliu  volrnnooHof  the  Andvo, 
M  in  numlHsr,  iire  rt'iujirkiihlo  for  their  concinu- 
itr,  in  ncAttered  |fruii|«K  frmn  the  wc<ttorn  eou!4t 
of  PttaiiODiit,  in  lat.  43'  28'  S.,  to  the  narthorn 
limita  of  the  Andes  a  few  dejrrees  from  the 
wjiuitor ;  and  even  into  Central  America  the 
rofitinnation  of  thisvolranic  belt  niuv  l>e  traced 
in  tlie  rordilleniH  of  Ccwta  Kica,  S'icara^ia, 
liuiidarait,  and  Mexico.     The  moat  oouthern 
irrouiii'XlentLi  from  Yant^-lcti.  optKutite  tlio  ialand 
of  Chiloe.  to  CiMiuimbo,  in  lat.  80'^.    There  is 
then  a  »pacc  of  more  tlian  ei|;ht  dcr;reci>  of 
hiitade  with  no  volcano  known  to  have  been 
in  action,  to  which  mccced»  the  rangv  of  vol- 
aui<ie«  of  Bolivia  and  Pern,  tite  extent  of  which 
is  from  lat.  sr  to  15'  S.    Thence  to  the  vol- 
cin<i«!i  of  Quito  iH  adiNtrict  of  fourteen  deirreefl 
of  latitude,  little  known  and  thinly  popa]at«d. 
y<>  volcanoes  are  apoken  of  in  it,  but  they  may 
tt>  there  atid  have  VM-a|)cd  the  ob^tervation  of 
t'ivilized  man.    The  volranoea  of  Quito  extend 
fnim  100  m.  S.  of  the  equator  to  180  m.  N.  of  it ; 
und  from  their  northern  termination  it  \»  aboat 
f'n  def^rees  further  to  the  wjuthcm  termination 
i>f  the  volcanoes  of  Central  Americn.   They  are 
uiit  only  remarkable  for  the  long  line  of  conn- 
try  they  sjireiul  over,  hut  also  for  the  (treat 
l»ei)tht  of  many  of  tiio  peaka,  and  their  extreme- 
ly deiftructive  character.    The  products  of  an 
eruption  are  uxually  water,  mud,  b»hM,  and 
friiinnentfl  of  pumice,  trachyte,  and  porphyry. 
Kut  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andeii  are  sin^ralariy 
rxempt  from  Hoods  of  lava.    From  hif^h  up  the 
Hank*  of  Antnco  in  Chili,  the  summit  of  which 
ri««  16,004)  feet  alwve  the  sen,  immense  car- 
rent*  of  lava  flowed  in  182«;  bat  this  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  the  tnattcnt  usually  ejected  being 
vapors  and  scoria.'.    The  outbiirxta  of  the  vol- 
canoes are  closely  connected  with  the  frequent 
aiul  diaastrous  earthquakes  of  this  rei^ion. 
These  commotions  appejir  to  extend  under  the 
whole  range  of  the  Andes,  and  even  far  out 
under  the  ocean.    So  frequent  are  they  that 
M.  Boassintraalt  is  of  opinion  that  n  fnll  refiis- 
ter  of  them  wonld  show  that  they  are  inces- 
sant.— The  geological  structure  of  the  Andes 
shows  that  the  chain  was  slowly  upheaved  in 
niaw  from  the  aea,  and  has  since  undergone 
tliree  subsidences.    Indeed,  there  are  evidences 
tluvt  the  Andes  are  now  subsiding  again,  for 
MiccesMvo  measnrementa  indicate  a  lower  ele- 
vation.   (.See  "  American  Journal  of  Science," 
October,  1871,  p.  'ifi".)    In  the  pass  of  I'spa- 
Uata,  the  two  i>arallel  ridges,  base*!  on  the  an- 
cienl  porphyries,  are  capjMsd,  the  range  next  the 
coast  with  black  clay  slates  containing  the 
(rryphciui,  arnnionitea,  and  other  fosiiil  shells  of 
jnriut^c  and  cretaceous  age,  and  altered  by  in- 
trusion of  the  igneous  rocks ;  while  the  eastern 
range  i»  coi'ered  with  still  later  formations,  as 
■andstones  and  conglomerated  made  up  of  the 


'  fragments  of  the  rocks  of  the  western  range,  and 
Iwaring  all  the  api>earance  of  the  tertiary  strata 
I  founcl  along  tlipFiwiflccouat.  Tlicao  later for- 
I  matiouHulso  arc  iut«nuiugled  with  trap  rocks 
and  volcanic  tofts,  and  altered  by  contact  with 
the  granitic  ri>cks  which  since  the  depo«ition 
j  of  the  se<limentary  rocks  have  intruded  among 
the  strata.  The  metallic  veins  from  the  gran- 
ite ul.so  i>enetriito  them,  and  veins  of  gold 
have  been  worked  in  close  proximity  to  fossil 
trunks  of  trees,  fonnd  by  Darwin  standing  im- 
bedded in  the  stratitied  rocks.  The  Andes  ap- 
pear thronghont  their  length  to  carry  a  similar 
geological  stnictnre,  which  is  made  manifest 
I  as  well  by  a  similarity  of  mineral  iiro<luctiona 
'  as  by  the  reports  of  those  niituralists  who  have 
ascended  the  summits;  granitic  and  p4ir]>hyritic 
rocks  form  the  h)wer  portion,  imd  on  these  rest 
immense  formations  of  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and 
quartz  rock.  Upon  the  very  summits  arc  found 
the  tertiary  strata,  which,  like  the  same  forma- 
tion extending  along  the  Pacific  coast,  are  pro- 
dnctive  in  Iteds  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  va- 
riety called  brown  coal,  at  intervals  from  Pata- 
gonia to  Panama.  Heds  of  tliis  coal  are  worked 
in  CAi'iW  for  ttie  use  of  steamships ;  and  in  the 
mining  region  of  Pasco  in  Peru,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  celebrated  silver  mines,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  over  14,000  feet,  coal  prob- 
ably of  the  same  age  is  found  in  abundance. 
The  quality  of  such  coal  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
good  as  of  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  tnie 
coal  formation,  but  our  data  are  very  imperfect 
on  this  point,  a.s  also  whether  the  real  carl>onif- 
eroua  rocks  are  found  at  all  in  South  America, 
The  secondary  rocks  generally  cover  the  gran- 
ite in  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  but  thin 
away  toward  the  equator;  and  in  the  plains 
of  the  Kio  Negro  Hnmboldt  noticed  the 
bare  granite  in  patches  of  10,000  square  yards 
forming  the  level  surface.  Mines  of  silver 
have  frequently  been  alluded  to  in  descrili- 
ing  different  localities  along  tlie  Andes.  Near 
the  equator  and  N.  of  it  they  are  not  produc- 
tive ;  but  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  they  are  prob- 
ably unsurpassed  in  richness  by  any  mines  of 
this  metal  m  the  world.  The  mines  of  cinna- 
bar of  Unanca  Velica,  in  eonthem  Pern,  have 
in  former  times  produced  very  largo  quantities 
of  mercury,  and  the  some  ore  is  also  fonnd  neor 
Tarma  in  the  valley  of  the  Jai\ja  river,  and 
in  the  equatorial  Andes,  N.  W.  of  Cnenca; 
I  platinum  Is  met  with  in  small  grains  in  the  id- 
I  luvium  near  the  Pacific  coast  of  New  (ironadjL 
(rold  is  found  in  the  silver  veins  of  Peru,  and 
is  worked  in  reins  in  Chili.  In  Bolivia  it  is 
washed  flwm  the  deposits  along  the  streams. 
Lead  ores  are  common  with  those  of  silver, 
but  are  not  regartled  os  of  much  value.  The 
••opper  mines  of  Chili  are  very  productive  in 
the  rich  oxides  and  carbonates  of  tills  metid. 
Many  cargoes  of  these  valuable  ores  are  ship- 
I»ed  every  year  to  Swansea  in  Wales  to  mix 
with  the  lean  ore*  of  Cornwall ;  and  our  own 
copper-smelting  establishmenta  along  the  coast 
receive  occasional  supplies  from  the  aamo 
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BOiiroe.   The  production  of  Chili,  and  et  Pern 

also,  in  tliese  ores  niifrlit  be  largely  inrrcased, 
were  there  better  facilities  for  getting  the 
ores  to  tiie  ooaat,  or  were  there  eonvmiient 
supplies  of  fuel  for  converting  them  into  pro- 
ducts more  economical  for  shipment.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  mines  of  Pern  have  alreadjheen 
notired.  The  finest  gem  of  tlic  Andes  is  the  eme- 
rald, the  Tnnca  mines  near  Bogota  furnishing 
Beany  all  hi  the  market — ^The  name  Andes,  ac- 
cording to  Gnrcilasso,  is  derived  from  Anti,  the 
name  of  an  ancient  province  iH.  of  Coxoo.  Others 
think  it  maj  have  eome  from  tiie  aboriginal 
word  atita,  copper,  this  metal  being  so  abun- 
dantly distribated  through  the  mountains. 
OdI.  Tod,  in  his  work  oo'Ri^sstiian,  notices 
that  the  nortliern  Hindoos  apply  the  name 
Andes  to  the  Himalaya  mountains.  But  1 1  um- 
boldt  says  there  are  no  means  of  interi)reting 
it  by  connecting  it  with  any  signification  or 
idea;  if  such  connection  exist,  it  is  buried  in 
the  obsonrity  of  the  past. — See  The  Narrative 
of  the  Ten  Years'  \  oyage  of  II.  M.  Ships  Ad- 
venture and  Beagle,"  by  Captain  King,  Cap- 
tain FitCToy,  and  Charles  Darwin  (London, 
1839);  Darwin's  Geological  Observations  on 
South  America"  (London,  1846);  "The  U.  S. 
Naval  Astronomical  Expedition  to  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere  during  the  years  1849,  '50, 
'51,  52,"  by  Lieut.  J.  M.  GiUiM  jmd  others 
(Philadeli)hia,  1856),  especially  vol.  ii.,  on  ''The 
Andes — Minerals,  Animals,  Plants,  and  Fos- 
sils ; and  The  Andes  and  the  Amaion,"  by 
J.  Orton  (New  York,  1870). 

AHDLAW)  FrsBZ  Xaver  too,  a  German  diplo- 
matist, bom  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  Oct.  d,  ITUO. 
lie  served  in  the  foreign  office  and  diplomatic 
service  of  Baden,  and  was  for  many  years 
ambassador  at  Vienna  retiring  in  1856.  He 
wrote  Erinnerungttbldtter  au*  den  Fapieren 
eine^t  Diplomaten  ^Franlcfbrt,  1867),  and  MHn 
Tagehueh,  embracmg  the  yenrs  1811-'61  (2 
vols.,  Frankfort  1 862).  Among  Ids  other  prin- 
cipal works  is  Die  lYauen  l»  d$r  GmMe&U  (S 
vols.,  Mentz,  1861). 

ANDOCIDES,  an  Athenian  orator,  bom  in  467 
B.  O.  Aooused  in  415  cf  aiding  Aloibiades  in 
profaning  the  mysteries  and  mntilating  the 
llenuffi,  he  was  banished  after  revealing  the 
names  of  four  of  the  guilty  parties,  who  were 
then  executed.  On  the  establishment  in  411 
of  the  government  of  the  400,  he  returned 
to  Athens,  bnt  was  imprisoned  on  a  diarge 
of  rendering  some  service  to  their  demo- 
oratical  opponents  at  Samos.  Escaping  soon 
after,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  where  he  remsined  till 
another  revolution  at  Athens  encouraged  him 
to  go  thither  once  more  to  solicit  the  restora- 
tion of  his  rights.  He  was  nnsncoeesftil,  and 
had  to  retire  a  third  time  into  banishment.  On 
the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  thirty  in 
408  he  was,  however,  permitted  to  return,  and 
for  several  years  he  er\joyed  much  of  his  former 
consideration  and  influence;  but  having  been 
convieted  of  illegal  oondnot  during  an  emltassy 
to  Bparts,  he  was  afborth  tfano  dmen  into  6x> 


ile,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  sfs.  Unn 

are  tliri  e  orndons  of  Andocides  extsint  inds* 
fence  of  himself,  besides  one  against  Alcibisds^ 
which  is,  however,  coarideind  sparioos.  Bii 
style  is  simple  and  unadorned.  The  be«t  e<]i- 
tion  of  thc:«e  orations  is  that  of  Baiter  sod 
Sauppe  (ZQrich,  1838). 

AKDOKEA,  a  small  re])ublic  situated  between 
the  French  town  of  Folx,  in  the  denartmeot  of 
Ari^ge,  and  the  Spsnish  town  of  Urgel,  in  tiie 
province  of  Lerida,  in  valleys  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  the  Pyrenees,  excepting  on  the  south 
aloDg  the  Balm  and  its  affluents ;  sres,  MO 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  about  12,000.  It  i« 
divided  into  6  communes.  The  capital,  of 
the  same  name,  is  in  lat  42"  80'  K.,  Ion. 
1°  80'  E.,  30  m.  S.  of  Foix  and  12  m.  X.  of 
Urgel;  pop.  about  800.  The  other  prindpsl 
places  are  Ordino,  San  Julian,  Encam,  CuiDo, 
Ma.saua,  and  the  beautifully  situated  spring* 
of  Escaldas,  which  French  speculators  have 
sought  to  convert  into  a  fashionable  watering 
and  gambling  place.  The  chief  products  are  to- 
bacco, grapes,  and  timber.  Game  abounds.  Ce- 
reals are  imported  from  France.  There  is  some 
traffic  in  wood,  iron,  and  wool,  bnt  the  princi- 
pal occupation  is  cattle  raising. — Tlie  Andor- 
rans,  having  ai^histed  Charlemagne  against  the 
Moors,  were  rewarded  with  the  privileg»  of 
self-government,  the  emperor  only  reserving  to 
his  crown  some  feudal  claims,  wlucli  were  ce- 
ded in  819  by  Louis  le  D6bonnaire  to  the  bishop 
of  Urgel.  The  count. h  of  Foix  and  subse^inently 
Henry  IV.  reasserted  these  claims,  but  they 
were  relinquished  during  the  French  revdn- 
tion,  and  partly  restored  in  1806  at  the  request 
of  the  people  of  Andorra.  The  republic  eoo- 
tiniiesto  mdnt^its  independence  under  the 
suzerainty  of  France  and  the  authority  of  t!ie 
bishop  of  Urgel.  The  executive  power  h  bei<i 
by  the  president  or  first  syndic  or  the  general 
council,  assisted  by  a  second  syndic,  both 
elected  for  four  years  by  its  24  members,  vbo 
are  themselves  elected  for  the  same  tera  by 
four  heads  of  families  of  each  commime.  'bis- 
tice  is  administered  by  two  riguiers  or  primarr 
magistrates,  rrapeotively  appointed  by  the 
French  government  and  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel 
who  also  alternately  name  a  civil  magistrate. 
The  repnbUc  pays  a  biennial  tribnte  of  MO  frsM 
to  France  and  one  of  801  francs  in  tlie  inter- 
vening years  to  the  bishop  of  UrgeL  The  As* 
dorrans  are  a  fine,  Tigorons  raee,  who  boaitof 
their  poverty  as  preserving  their  freedom,  and 
are  very  proud  of  their  ancient  institutiuos. 
Every  man  fhmi  16  to  80  is  trained  ss  s  sol- 
dier. They  are  illiterate,  and  so  incommunica- 
tive that  in  Catalonia  to  assume  ignoraocv 
esDed  to  play  the  Andorran.  They  are,  bov- 
ever,  kindly  and  hospitable,  marry  clneflj 
among  themselves,  and  the  principal  faiuiii€« 
are  m  related  to  each  other.  Tliey  sjjesks 
Catalonian  dialect.  Tlie  bishoj)  of  Urgel  i?  tbe 
sole  dispenser  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  for 
four  months^  his  appointUMits  being  sut^ect  to 
papal  ratifioatioii  dnring  ihe  rest  of  the  jesr.— 
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$NBaqaer*9  HUtoria  de  la  repuhlica  de  An- 
doff  (Barcelona,  1849);  Ziegler's  RtiM  in 
^'i-mifn  (Leipsic,  1852);  and  Bayanl  Taylor's 

Br-Wajs  of  Europe"  (New  York,  1869). 

ilDOfSI,  a  market  town  of  Hampahire, 
EogUnd,  20  in.  N.  of  Soutliampton ;  pop.  in  ' 
1^71,  6,501.  Its  name  is  durivcd  irom  the 
iBrii»49ncB  Andfitfluwi  (feny  over  the  river 
•  Ame).  Andover  has  a  larpt^  malt  trade  and 
IB  «xteasiTe  traffic  in  timber  with  Ports- 
noatiL  The  Hair  whieb  is  annuaUj  held  aft 
Wevhlll  near  Andovor  was  fonnflrlj  OM  of  flM 
most  celebrated  in  Europe. 

mtfBf  a  town  of  Enex  eonntj,  Mosm.,  on 
tLe  Merrimark  and  Shawshccn  rivera,  21  m. 
X.  of  Boston ;  pop.  in  1870,  4,873.  The  village 
i"  pkasantlj  ritnated  in  an  elevated  and  healthy 
di-trict,  and  has  railroad  connection  with  Bos- 
(oB,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Salem,  and  Newbnty- 
pofl  The  ehief  importanoe  ofllie  town  is  de> 
rivid  frotii  its  literary  institutions.  It  is  the 
Kst  of  Philhps  academy,  founded  in  1780  by 
the  monifioenoe  of  John  and  Samnel  Pliillips, 
Tho  were  sons  of  a  clergyman  of  Andover  and 
fndastes  of  Harvard  college.  The  former  was 
protninent  in  the  politics  of  New  Hampshire, 
«nd  the  latter  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Mas- 
McfaQKtts.  Its  funds  are  large,  and  it  has  a 
aomplete  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  libraries  containing  2,500  volxmieH.  There 
are  S  instructors,  and  164  students  in  the  classi- 
f»l  and  74  in  the  English  department.  The 
Aodorer  theological  seminary,  an  offshoot  of 
Phillips  academy  and  under  the  same  trustees, 

founded  in  1807,  with  the  object  of  "pro  , 
tidiag  for  the  church  a  learned,  cvthodox,  and 
'  "']« ministry."    Its  early  donors  were  Samnel 
Auiiot,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  Moses  Brown  ; 
tad  William  Bartlett,  merchants  of  Newbury-  | 
port  and  .John  and  IMiu  be  Phillips  of  Andover. 
The  whole  amount  it  has  received  is  not  less  | 
tbsB  1400,000.   It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Coojregationalista,  but  is  open  to  Protestants  ' 
nf  ail  denominations.     It  has  5  i)rofeason^  ; 
mersDy  more  than  100  students,  and  a  library  | 
<^'t  W,0OO  volumes.  In  1 870  the  number  of  grad- 
ti&t«s  was  1,618.    Its  course  of  studies  oocu- 
three  years.   Tuition  and  room  rent  are 
free  to  all,  and  additional  aid  is  given  to  a  pnr-  ' 
tioD  of  the  students.  The  "  Bibhotheca  Sacra,  ' 
t  leadmg  organ  of  New  England  theology, 
edited  by  the  professors,  is  published  as  a 
({turterly  at  Andover.    The  Abbot  female 
seadcmy,  estabUdied  here  in  1889,  is  a  flour- 
ishing institution,  designed  especially  for  the 
edocation  of  female  teachers.   The  buildings 
«f  these  Inslitotlons  are  of  briek,  and  stand 
Dear  together  on  an  eminence  comniandin;:  n 
£oe  prospect.   There  are  generally  from  400 
to  500  sfeodents     all  the  institutions.  Ando- 
''■r  contains  also  a  bank  and  8  churches,  5  of 
which  are  (knunegAtionai,  1  Episcopal,  1  Heth- 
odiit,  and  1  lis  1868  therewere  4 

ketones  for  thA  manufacture  of  tow  and  flax, 
cn^yingjiOO  nHdflS  and  160  fiamalee ;  6  wool- 
In  nnlli^  witli  S4  lelB  ofmwWnety,  employing 
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212  males  and  188  females :  a  file  factory  with 
850  hands ;  and  an  eetabliument  for  tiie  man> 
ufacture  of  steel,  employing  100  hands. 

ANDKADA)  Aataale  d')  a  Portuguese  missiona- 
ry, bom  about  1080,  died  in  Goa,  Aug.  20, 1688. 
lie  entercfl  the  society  of  Jesus  at  Coimbra  in 
1596,  joined  the  East  Indian  mission,  arrived 
at  Ooa  in  1600,  and  was  appointed  superior  of 
one  of  the  lioiis<'s  of  tlio  society.  Hearing  that 
vestiges  of  Christianity  existed  in  Thibet,  he 
set  out,  disguised  as  a  Mongolian,  to  virft  wat 
eoontry  in  1601,  and  reached  Caparanga,  tlio 
notary  oiwital,  where  it  is  said  he  built  a 
choreh  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  He  made  a 
sceond  journey  to  Thibet  in  1625-"'6,  and  was 
again  most  favorably  received.  Ke turning  to  . 
the  Portngvese  settlement,  he  was  appointed 
provincial  of  Goa  and  deputy  of  the  in(juisition. 
ilis  Hoto  detcobrimmto  do  Ordo  Catof/o,  ou 
dMS&ifnmde  TWsf  (Lisbon,  1626X  wastms- 
lated  into  Italian,  ana  from  that  langnage  into 
French  (new  ed.,  1796). 

AIDIADA  I  811.TA,  BiriMe  M  i\  a  Bra- 
zilian statesman  and  naturalist,  born  in  Santos, 
June  13, 1765,  died  near  Kio  de  Janeiro,  April 

6,  1888.  TTnder  the  patronage  of  the  Lisbon 
royal  academy  he  was  enabled  to  travel  in  Eu- 
rope, studying  in  Paris  under  Lavoisier,  at  the 
mming  school  of  Freibei^  under  Werner,  and 
at  Pavia  under  Volta.  In  1800  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  metallurgy  and  geognosy  at  Coimbra, 
and  soon  afterward  general  intondant  of  the 
Portuguese  mines.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  constniction  of  canals  and  public  works, 
and  in  1812  ho  was  named  per{)etuttl  secretary 
of  the  Lisbon  academy  of  science  He  re- 
turned to  Brazil  in  IHIO.  and  became  one  of 
the  champions  of  national  independence.  As 
vice  president  of  the  provincial  junta  (Doc.  24^ 
1821)  he  urged  Dom  Pedro  I.  to  remain  in 
Brazil,  became  his  minister  of  the  interior  (Jan. 
16, 1822),  was  removed  fh>m  his  offioe  Oct.  25, 
but  reinstated  Oct.  30,  at  the  request  of  the 
people,  and  was  finally  displaced  July  17,  1828, 
on  account  of  his  liberalism.  In  the  constituent 
assembly  bis  opj)osition  became  so  bitter  that 
after  its  dissolution  (Nov.  12,  1823)  be  was  ar- 
rested and  banished  to  Franoe,  and  Uved  in  B<MV 
deanx  till  1829,  when  ho  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  Brazil.   Dom  Pedro  I.  abdicating  April 

7,  1881,  in  fiivor  of  Dom  Pedro  11.,  selected 
Andrada  as  the  latter's  guardian  and  tutor.  In 
1838  he  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  intriguing  for 
the  restoration  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  Althongb  ao- 
qnitte<l,  he  was  deprived  of  his  position  and 
restrained  of  his  liberty.  He  wrote  on  mineral- 
ogy, and  is  flie  antiior  of  Pottia§  eP America 
Ely»en  (Bordeaux,  1825). — His  brothers,  Anto- 
nio Cablo  and  Mabtui  Fkanoiboo  d'Andba- 
DA,  were  assoeiated  with  BrasOian  polities 
and  shared  his  fate.  The  latter  Cbom  m  San- 
tos in  1776,  died  there  Feb.  23,  1844j  left  two 
sons :  JozA  BoinvAoio,  antiior  of  Bnat  $  ff&tmt$ 

(Sao  Pauli\  ISITM;  and  'NfAKTiM  Francisco. 
author  of  Lagrima*  e  torrUot  (Kio,  1847),  and 
of  tlM  duma  Jamuario  Garcia  (1849). 
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AKiDRlL,  Cakriel,  a  French  physician,  bom  in 
Pftris,  Nov.  6,  1797.  His  father,  Guillanme, 
was  a  member  of  the  academy  and  chief  physi- 
cian to  the  French  army  in  Italy  and  to  Hurat, 
and  afterward  to  Louis  XVI if.  Througli  the 
inliuence  of  his  father-in-law,  Royor-Uollard, 
and  also  by  his  fame  a^i  the  author  of  the  Cli- 
nique  medieale  (4  vols.  8vo,  1824-'fi),  lio  was 
appointed  in  1827  professor  of  hygiene  in  the 
faculty  of  Paris,  and  in  1830  was  promoted 
to  the  chair  of  internal  pathology.  In  1839  he 
succeeded  Broussuis  as  professor  of  pathology 
and  general  therapeutics.  In  conjunction  with 
Giivarret  and  Dehifond  he  |>ii])lishcd  researcfics 
iiS'wr  hit  viodijicatiom  de  proportion  de  quelqucs 
ftrincipe*  du  mng.  His  Preciti  d'anatomie  pa- 
thf>Iofji//u4!  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1829),  Court  de  pa- 
tlwloyique  interne  {:\  vols.,  1836),  and  litai 
ePhimatoloffis  pjitholo/fi^us  (1848)  have  been 
translated  into  foroipi  lunguajjcs. 

AND&isSY,  GyalA  (Jnllu),  count,  a  Hungarian 
statesman,  born  in  th«  oornity  of  Zempl^n, 
March  8,  1823.  His  ancestors  were  known 
from  the  11th  century  in  Bosnia,  and  from  the 
18th  in  Hongarj,  where  they  acqnired  vast 
estates  witli  the  rank  of  count.  The  Italian 
branch  of  the  same  stock,  the  margraves  d'An- 
dr&Mf  and  ehevaliera  de  Rivolto,  have  been 
extinct  since  1703.  The  head  of  the  senior 
Hungarian  branch.  Count  Cbablbo,  the  father 
of  Ocnint  JnHoa  (boni  in  60m6r  fai  179S,  died 
in  Brussels  in  1845),  was  an  opposition  moinlKT 
of  the  diets  of  183»-'40  and  1843-'4,  and  wrote 
in  Oerman  "Oatlinea  of  a  Poarfble  Reform  in 
Hun?arv."  Count  Julius  was  a  mcnilierof  tlie  ' 
Presburg  diet  of  1847- 8,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  m  Zempl^n,  led  the  militia  against  the 
Au.>itriiins,  wont  as  niin^j.-inan  ainbjisitador  to 
Constantinople!  and  from  1849  to  1857  was  an 
«zil6  in  France  and  En^and.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  diet  of  iJ^i'  l.  vice  president  of  the 
diet  of  1865-*6,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  **the  common  relations  of  the  Austrian 
empire."  After  the  acces.'iion  of  the  Beust 
ministry,  Oct.  30,  1866,  and  the  recognition  of 
Hnngarian  sovereignty  under  a  du^  Anstro- 
Hungarian  empire,  Count  Andrassy  was,  at 
Dedk's  demand,  ap[>ointed  Hungarian  prime 
minister  of  the  empire,  Feb.  17, 1867.  He  also 
acted  as  minister  for  the  national  defence,  pop- 
ularized his  administration  by  selecting  several 
of  its  members  from  out-side  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy,  carrie<l  out  the  measures  broached 
by  the  committee  of  1865-'6,  under  the  guidance  ' 
of  Deak,  in  support  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
Hungary,  and  instituted  various  financial,  mili- 
tary, and  judicial  reforms.  Sympathi/inir  witli 
France  during  tlic  Franco-German  war,  he  yet 
inriated  upon  neutrality.  He  approved  the  | 
overthrow  of  the  papal  temporal  power,  and  ' 
was  rather  antagonistic  to  Russia  in  the  east- 
em  question,  until  he  succeeded  Count  Beust 
(Nov.  0,  lH7n  as  fort'ifm  minister  of  the  Austro- 
Ilimgurian  empire,  when  he  seemed  disposed 
to  eschew  all  external  compHoationi^  and  bent 
on  the  preaarvation  of  peace. 


ANDR^  Jahaaa  Aataa,  a  German  composer, 
bom  at  OfTenbach,  near  Fran kfort-on-thf -Main, 
Oct  6,  1775,  died  there,  April  5,  1842.  Uis 
father  was  Johann  Andr6,  founder  of  the  oele> 
brated  musical  e.stabli.'ihraent,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  prosper  at  Otfenbach,  and  which  under 
his  son^s  direction  attained  a  high  degree  of  ee* 
lebrity,  especially  by  his  purchase  of  the  com- 
positions left  by  Mozart.  His  own  compositiooa 
comprised  over  100  pieces  of  all  stnia  of  Miie, 
and  at  the  time  of  their  publication  were  popii- 
lar  in  southern  Gennany,  although  they  art  at 
present  almost  forgotten.  He  wrote  a  L/hr- 
buck  dtr  Tonhmst  (Offenbach,  2  vol*.,  ]8:5-2- 
'43,  the  last  part  by  his  pupil  Heinrich  Ueokei  i. 
and  published  Mosart^s  diary,  and  aooie  original 
pieces  of  that  composer. 

ANDE£,  John,  a  liriti.sli  officer,  born  in  London 
in  1751,  executed  at  Tappan,  Rockland  oo.,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  2, 1780.  At  18  years  of  age  he  embark e.1 
in  a  mercantile  career,  but  being  disapi>oiDt<^! 
in  a  love  aflUr  he  entered  the  army,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1775  was  taken  prisftnt  r  by  (!  i 
^lontgomery  in  Canada.  He  afterword  bec&tco 
aide-de-camp  successively  to  Gen.  Grey  and  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  the  latter  of  whori!  in  I77i> 
caused  him  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor, and  appointed  adjataot  general  of  the 
British  anny  in  Xortli  Ainfrica,  In  thi*  ca- 
pacity he  soon  became  engaged  in  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Gen.  Benedict  AraoM  of 
the  continental  amiy,  the  object  of  which  was 
tlie  betrayal  of  the  American  cause  to  tfa« 
British  eomniander*in>ehief.  Early  in  AncBrt. 
17Sf>,  Arnold  assumed  command  w  Wait  Pdst 
on  the  Hudson  river,  then  the  atrongost 
most  important  post  in  the  United  ^tci»  simI 
cc»nsi(k"r<.'<l  the  key  of  connnnnication  between 
the  eastern  and  southern  states.  In  further- 
ance of  his  treasonable  designs  he  i)ropaied  t» 
Clinton,  whose  hcadt]uarters  were  then  in  Nv'f 
York,  to  deliver  this  fortress  into  his  hsiHi.s 
and  with  a  view  of  perfecting  arrangeawBt* 
for  that  purpose  demanded  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Andr6.   The  latter  accordio^f  re- 

E aired  on  Sept  20  to  Dobbe  Ferry,  on  tiw 
[udson,  and  failing  to  meet  Arnold  there, 
went  on  board  the  British  sloop-of-war  Vul- 
ture, which  was  anchored  in  the  river  ncff 
that  place.  On  the  night  of  the  21st  he  went 
ashore  at  a  point  aboat  6  m.  S.  of  Ston^  Point 
and  had  an  mterview  with  Arnold,  which  w 
prolonged  into  the  morning  of  the  22d. 
departing  for  West  Point  Arnold  gave  him  t 
passports  authorizing  John  Anderson  (the  mo* 
assumed  by  Andr^)  to  pass  the  American  lint* 
to  White  Plains  or  below,  if  he  chost-:  iind 
also  six  papers  in  his  own  handwriting  wliiffc 
would  enable  the  British  penerrd  to  direct  Ii  " 
attacks  against  West  Point  with  almost  ab- 
solute certainty  of  success.  Tiic>e,  at  Arnolds 
suggestion,  Andr6  concealed  between  the  solo* 
of  his  foot  and  his  stockings.  Andre  bad  h)^ 
expected  to  return  to  New  York  on  boani  the 
Vulture;  but  finding  this  impossible,  be  re- 
loctaatly  eroased  the  river  to  YeipUaci'^ 
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P'>int,  accompanied  l)y  one  .Toshna  Smith,  at 
whos«i  house  tlio  interview  witli  Arnold  had 
taken  place,  and  jirepared  to  jofuniey  on  horee- 
liaok  to  New  York.  Pre\non<'  to  this  he  had, 
eoatrary  to  the  positive  instructiouji  of  Clin- 
toil,  exchanged  his  nnlfonn  of  a  British  officer 
for  n  disffiiise.  He  passed  the  night  of  the  2"2d 
vith  Smith  at  a  place  called  Miller'a^  and  early 
eo  the  iticeeedfaig  morntaig  was  aomi  in  tiie 
•<f1dle.  Near  Pine's  bridge  Smith  left  him, 
tod  he  proceeded  on  his  way  alone,  taking 
die  Tarrytown  road  throagfa  what  was  then 
known  us  tlie  "neutral  ground,"  a  region 
devastated  by  marauding  parties  from  both 
imies.  Bel^een  11  and  19  o*e1oek,  when 
within  half  a  mile  of  Tarrytown,  he  was  chal- 
lo^ed  by  three  men,  John  Pauliling,  David 
Wmbma,  and  Tsaae  van  Wart,  to  whom  he 
incautiously  replied  tliiit  lie  belonged  to  the 
''lower"  or  British  party.  His  captors,  who 
were  Amerieana,  hmnedlstely  searehea  his 
iHTSon  and  di»covere<l  the  treasonable  papers, 
kgeeting  his  offers  of  pecuniary  reword,  they 
conveyed  him  to  the  nearest  military  station 
st  North  Castle.  He  wan  thenee  taken  to  Tap- 
pan,  the  headquart«r<<  of  the  American  army, 
and  tried  as  a  spy  before  a  board  of  officers 
consisting  of  six  mtyor  generals  and  eight  brig- 
adier?*, by  whom  he  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tence<i  to  death.  Every  effort  wa.s  made  by 
Clintiin  to  save  him.  and  every  fair  opportunity 
allowed  by  Washington,  but  his  offence  under 
military  law  was  unpardonable.  Ilis  request 
that  he  might  be  shot  could  not  under  the 
nrcnmstnnces  be  granted,  and  ho  wa."  hanged 

a  spy,  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  British  officer, 
and  in  the  presence  ot  a  large  detachment  of 
riTNips  and  an  immense  cnnconrse  of  people, 
whom  he  bade  witness  that  lie  died  like  a 
brave  man.  During  the  brief  period  of  his 
'^Hpti\^ty  he  endeared  himself  to  all  who  came 
m  contact  with  him  by  his  sweetness  of  dis- 
porition  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation  and 
manners.  His  fate  was  lamented  not  less  sin- 
cerely by  American  officers  than  by  his  own 
countrymen.  Its  justice,  notwithstanding  the 
exasperation  which  it  originally  provoked  in 
£ndiand,  is  now  generally  eoneeded.  In  1821 
Anni^B  remdns  were  removed  to  England, 
iinrl  are  now  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey 
beneath  a  costly  monument  of  marble. 

IIDIEA,  GtrsfauM  i>,  a  Roman  cardinal,  bom 
in  Naples,  April  12, 1  HI 2,  died  in  Rome,  May  15, 
1866.  Ue  was  a  member  of  an  old  patrician 
terily,  and  was  intrasted  by  Pins  IX.  with  im- 
portant diplomatic  and  ecclesiastical  functions. 
For  some  time  he  displayed  great  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  papal  government,  and  was  made  car- 
dinal in  1852.  Subsequi-ntly  ho  became  hostile 
to  the  Roman  see  and  sliowcd  a  leaning  toward 
the  party  of  Italian  nnity.  He  was  at  first  treated 
with  forbearance,  but  in  ISfio  iin  investigation 
ordered  into  bis  conduct^  and  he  was  re- 
moved fhmi  his  biflhonrio  of  Sabina,  and  in 
1867  ordered  to  leave  Naples,  where  he  was 
th«a  residing,  and  present  himself  at  Rome. 


After  some  hesitation  lie  obeyed,  and  was  sub- 
jecteil  to  certain  ecclesiastical  penalties,  with- 
out being  permanently  deprived  of  hia  digni- 
ties. Ho  did  not  long  soTvive  bia  disgrace, 
and  died  very  suddenly. 
AMMBi  PnuUNI,  an  ItaHaa  aenlptor  and  arohi- 

tect,  born  in  Pisa  in  1270,  died  in  Florence  in 
li^.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  depart  from  the 
CkHMe  style  in  art  After  having  been  em- 
ployed  at  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  in  the  execution 
of  the  bronzes  at  Perugia,  and  of  some  small 
figures  in  marble  fbr  Biota  Maria  al  Ponte  at 
Pi.sa,  he  was  inntod  to  assist  in  completing  thf^ 
facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Flore  of  Florence.  He  also  ezeented  a  mar- 
ble statue  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  tit.  Paul,  for  the  same  church, 
which  were  mnch  admired.  After  having 
spent  some  time  at  Venice,  where  he  made 
several  small  statues  for  the  front  of  St.  Mark's, 
he  retomed  to  Florence,  and  after  the  death  or 
Amolfo  di  Lapo  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the 
public  works.  He  executed  the  bronze  relievi 
for  the  gates  of  the  baptistery,  wMch  gained 
for  him  great  fame  and  the  honorary  citizen- 
ship of  the  republic.  The  subject  is  the  life  of 
St.  John,  and  the  incidents  are  represented  in 
22  compartments.  He  designed  the  castle  of 
Scarperia,  the  arsenal  of  Venice,  and  the  church 
of  San  Giovanni  at  Pistoia.  By  order  of  the 
adventurer  called  the  duke  of  Athens,  who  in 
1342  m<ule  himself  by  a  cotip-fVetat  master  of 
Florence,  he  fortified  and  enlarged  the  ducal 
palace,  omamcnted  tlio  city  wall  with  towers 
and  magnificent  gates,  and  deigned  a  small 
citadel. 

ABTDREA  DEL  SARTO.    See  Sabto. 

AMDREJB.  I.  Jakok,  a  German  theologian, 
born  at  Waiblingen  in  WOrtenjlierg,  March  25, 
1628,  died  June  7, 1600.  He  studied  at  Statt- 
gart  and  TQbingen,  and  was  ordained  a  pastor 
in  the  former  town  in  I54'J.  In  15u7  he  be- 
came preacher  to  the  court  of  Dnke  Ohristo- 
])her  of  Wdrteniberg,  whom  he  accompanie<l 
to  the  diets  of  Katisbon  and  Frankfort.  In 
1562  ho  Was  appointed  profes,sor  of  theology 
and  cbaneellor  of  the  university  at  TQbingen, 
and  provost  of  tlio  church  of  St.  George,  and 
from  thia  time  took  an  important  part  in  the 
mf)vement»  and  discussions  of  the  Protestant 
church.  He  was  particularly  inffuential  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  ^yrmula  Coneordim 
a»  the  conimtm  profession  of  faith  of  the  two 
Protestant  parties.  IL  Jehaan  Valeetia,  a  volu- 
minous German  autJior,  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, bom  at  Herrcnberg,  Aug.  17,  1580,  died 
in  Stuttgart,  June  27,  ltfo4.  After  travelling 
over  Cmmany,  Switieriand,  Italy,  and  Flrance, 
he  filled  various  ecde-iasfical  positions,  and  for 
some  time  officiated  at  the  chapel  of  the  duke 
ofWftrtemberg.  K]aMythologia(]^Mi€iana$aiA 
some  of  bis  other  Latin  works.  Iiave  been  partly 
translated  into  German  by  Herder  and  Sonntag ; 
and  his  Ok>it  C^rMkMyt^tkaPengrini  qnon- 
(1(1 }/}  erranffji  Tientitiitione^  (Strasburg,  1619), 
was  translated  into  French  under  the  title  of 
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Le  sage  Citoyen(Qen&v&j  1622).  Ho  publuhed  I 
in  1688  ft  work  adrocating  republican  Ohrifti- 

anity  in  Gemifiny.  His  (lennan  writinfTH  in-  ' 
clade  several  poems;  among  otliens  CfirUtlkh 
OemdKT^Mngen,  1612),  wUohUhighly  praised 
by  Herder,  who  declares  that  Andrea)  boldly 
announced  truths  in  the  17th  century  whicii 
no  <me  would  dare  to  expren  in  the  18th.  He 
first  made  known  the  order  of  Ro-:  r  i*  iiina  in 
two  or  three  publications,  and  is  regarded 
aome  as  its  founder  or  inventor;  but  thii  is 

denied  by  Herder.    (866  Rosicritiaxh.)  His 

autobiography,  in  Latin,  was  published  at  Ber- 
lin in  li49. 

ANDRE£f  Liireatiu,  or  Lars  AndersMa,  a 

Bwedieih  scholar,  horn  in  1482,  died  at  Streng- 
nils,  April  1552.  He  studied  in  Rome,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Sweden  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  the  catliedral  at  Upsal.  Gustavus 
Vasa  made  him  his  chancellor,  and  requested 
him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  tlie  New 
Testament.  In  1540  he  was  accused  of  having 
concealed  his  Imowledge  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  king,  and  was  condenmcd  to 
death,  but  finally  escaped  by  the  payment  of 
lieavy  fines.  From  that  time  ho  lived  retired 
in  Strcngnas.  His  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tamcnt,  which  was  the  first  version  in  Swadish, 
was  published  in  folio  in  1526. 

AilMBAIly  indrra,  an  Italian  punter  and  en- 
graver, ramame<l  l\  Mantunno,  bom  in  Man- 
tna  about  1540,  died  in  Rome  in  lOiIS.  Ho  de- 
Totod  hiniialf  prindMlly  to  wood  emrraving, 
and  exerted  a  marked  inflnence  upon  tiie  devel- 
opment of  that  branch  of  art.  His  cuts  are 
printed  in  chiaroscuro,  and  his  works  have 
often  been  confounded  with  those  of  Altdorfer, 
Irum  his  using  a  similar  nionofrram.  Two  of 
his  best  prints  are  after  Titian's  "  Delugo"  and 
"Pharaoh's  Host  destroyed  in  the  Red  sea." 

iADE£li\OV  ISLANDS,  tiee  Albutian  Isl- 
ands. 

ANDREE,  Karl  Tbeodor,  a  German  geographer, 
bom  in  Bnmswick,  Oct.  20,  1808.  His  studies 
at  Jena  were  intermpted  by  hb  trial  (1888)  for 
revolutionary  proceedinj^s,  and  being  acquitte<l, 
he  thenceforward  connected  himself  with  jour- 
nalisnL  Sinob  1861  he  has  been  editor  of  the 
Globus,  a  geographical  and  ctlinnprrapbical  jnib- 
lication  at  Hildburghausen.  His  works^  cliietly 
relating  to  the  Amerioan  ecmtinent,  mdude, 
besides  his  copious  contributions  to  the  Hruns- 
wick  periodical  WesUand  (5  vols.,  16ol-'3), 
IToriam^rika  in  geographitehen  vnd  ge- 
grhirhtlichrn  Cmrim'n  (2d  ed.,  Brunswick, 
1854);  JJuenott  Ayre»  und  die  argentinuche 
JtqmhWt  (Leipsic,  1866) ;  O€ographi§ehe  Wm- 
derungen  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1859);  and  Ahe^- 
•inien  (1871).  He  is  ahw  the  author  of  For- 
•ehtmgireUen  in  Arabimund  (ht^/HI»(3^r€i».^ 
Leipsic,  IBOO-'Ol) ;  and  of  Oeographi^ik  Welt- 
kandeli  (vol.  L,  Stuttgart,  1868). 

AKMBIIIL  L  >lM6Wi>,  an  Italian  comedian 
of  the  IGth  and  iTtli  centuries,  chief  of  the  \ 
celebrated  troupe  called  /  Qtloti.  He  publialied  i 
L$  Iromim  id  eagpUan  SpanmU^  (VMDice^  I 


I  1609),  Bagionamenti  fantattUi  (1612^,  and 
two  theatrieal  pSeoaa  in  verse  (1611).  IL  | 
Isakella,  wife  of  tno  preceding,  a  comic  actre»s 
and  an  author,  born  in  Fadua  in  1562,  died  id 
Lyons  in  1604.   Bbe  acquired  great  fame  not  f 
only  by  her  acting'  botli  in  Italy  and  France, 
but  by  her  varied  accomplishments  and  leant-  i 
ing,  and  her  irreproadiabie  character.  Medals  j 
were  struck  in  her  honor  with  the  lefrcnJ, 
j^Sttma/atna.   Her  writings  both  in  prose  and 
Terse  are  nnmenras,  nearly  all  rdating  to  lore. 
III.  Giovanni  Battlsta,  son  of  the  preceding,  a 
comedian  and  poet,  bom  in  Florence  in  1576, 
died  in  Paria  about  1660.  Beaidee  three  long  ' 
and  several  shorter  jjoems,  ho  was  the  authi  r 
of  18  dramas^  from  one  (xf  which,  a  ^'sacrct' 
repreflenta1i<m"  entitled  Adamo^  MiHoo  Ins  , 
been  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  plot  <>f 

Paradise  Lost"   There  is^  however,  Uttie  r»-  , 
semblance  betwera  the  two  works.  I 

ANDinMBl,  Aatelae  Fraafels,  cotmt  d\  % 
French  general  and  eavant,  bom  at  CastclDau 
dary,  March  6, 1761,  died  at  Montauban,  Sept. 
10,  1828.  He  entered  tJie  artillery  at  an  earlv 
age,  and  served  under  Bonaparte  in  Italj  and  ^ 
in  Egypt,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  scientific  commission.  He 
one  of  the  few  selected  by  Bonaparte  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  return  to  France,  aided 
him  powerftilly  in  seiang  the  government,  an  ! 
was  made  inspector  general  of  artillery  aod 
engineering.  After  tlie  treaty  uf  .Vmiens  be 
wasambaMador  to  London  in  1809,  governor  of  > 
Vienna,  and  afterward  aniba.>*sador  tu  Constan- 
tinople till  the  restoration.  He  again  engaged 
in  politica  during  the  Hundred  Days  (1815),  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
foreign  armies  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  scientific  jur- 
suits.  He  made  important  coatribotiooa to tbc 
Mhnoiren  sur  r£gyj/te. 

ANDRIs,  Jaaa,  a  Spanish  scholar,  born  ef  s 
noble  family  at  Planes  in  Valencia,  Feb.  15, 
1740,  died  in  Rome.  Jan.  17,  1817.  He  early  ca- 
tered the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  on  their  ex- 
pidsinn  from  Spain  in  lTt>7  w:i«  removed  with 
his  companions  hrst  to  Corsica,  and  then 
Ferrara,  where  he  tangihtphiloaopfiy;  but  the 
Jesuit  college  there  was  soon  suppressed  by  thf* 
pope,  and  he  afterward  resided  chiefly  at  3(an- 
tua  and  Parma.  In  1776  he  published  m  Itil- 
ian  Saggio  delln  filo<ti>f(i  di  (,'iiJil'O,  expouiMl- 
ing  with  fairness  the  system  of  that  pbilodO| 
pher.  His  principal  work  ia  IMf  origin^  H 
prof/rfn»i  e  dello  stafo  attvnle  J'ogni  Utffra- 
turn  (7  vols.  4to,  Parma,  1782-'99;  4th  ed. 
88  vols.  8yo,  Pisa,  1 821).  He  became  bUnd  in 
ISl,"  and  retired  to  Rome,  but  continued  hi* 
scientific  and  hterary  pursuits  till  his  death. 

IHDIEW,  a  N.  W.  oonnty  of  Hhnouri,  MfMr 
rated  from  Kansaa^the  Mis-ouri  river,  and 
intersected  by  the  Platte  and  wiver&l  oth« 
•treams;  area,  425 sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 15,137, 
i  of  wlioiii  lOI  were  colored.    It  has  rwlroed 
1  communication  with  ISL  Joseph.   The  soil  i* 
I  fertile,  and  wafl  adapted  to  grain,  tobaeea 
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boip,  and  pasturage.  In  1870  the  countj 
]«odiieed  107,886  bcnhels  of  wheat,  1,086.875 
of  corn,  178,.'?32  of  oats  102,007  of  potatoes, 
187,668  lbs.  of  butter,  81:,826  of  wool,  and  5,941 
of  tobacco;  Talue  of  aoahnals  slaughtered, 
|4<:.3,582.    Capital,  Savannali. 

L^'DKEW,  the  name  of  three  Hungarian  kings 
of  the  familj  of  Arp4d,  the  founder  of  the 
Vagrar  monarchj. — Aadrew  I.,  a  cousin  of  St. 
Stephen,  who  introduced  Christianity  among 
hisaabjects,  and  successor  of  Aba  Samuel.  In 
lOM,  m  Older  to  win  partisans  to  his  claims 
to  the  crown,  he  allowed  a  persecution  of  the 
Christiana.  He  warred  more  or  less  success- 
feDjr  against  Henry  III.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
amnst  his  own  brother  Ikla,  mipported  by 
Bulealas  H.,  king  of  Pohintl,  wm  dt-featcd  by 
tkePolei  and  the  Huni?arian  malcontentH,  and 
di<vl  soon  af^er,  in  10«51. — Andrew  II.,  called  the 
Ilwrodolyuiitan,  ascended  the  throne  in  1205, 
in  a  dvfl  war  against  his  own  nephew,  Lodislaa 
III.,  and  died  after  a  che<*ker&d  reign  of  80 
mra.  (See  Hunoaby.) — His  third  wife  was 
Wrice  d*£flte,  who  ratoniod  to  Italy,  and  ^ave 
hirth  there  to  a  posthumous  son  named  Steplien, 
who  married  a  rich  Venetian  lady,  Toinasinu 
Morwini,  the  mother  of  Aa4rew  III.,  called  the 
Venetian,  lie  surcee<led  I.adi.sla8  IV.  in  1290, 
udwas  obliged  to  defend  his  crown  against 
the  pNCensions  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.Jind  the 
•■peror  Rudolph  of  Ilap.sbnrg,  both  of  whom 
dttaed  it  as  their  special  fief,  as  well  as  against 
(%aika  Ifartel,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
who  was  by  his  mother  a  descendant  of  tlie 
boose  of  Arp&d.  Andrew  was  victorious,  but 
^  dfantislled  magnates  raised  up  a  new  pre- 
f<-nflcr  in  the  person  of  Charles  Robert,  son  of 
Hartel;  and  Andrew  died  in  ISOl,  disgusted 
and  mortified  by  I3ie  rehdUon.  With  hhn  the 
lineai^o  of  Arpad  ended. 

ilUKEW}  Salit,  one  of  the  twelve  apoedefl) 
bom  at  Sethnida.  The  name  of  his  ftther 
wn  Jonas.  He  was  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Biptttt,  and  the  first  called  of  the  disciples  of 
itm  Christ,  to  whom  he  brac^t  his  hrother 
J"  rii'>n.  afterward  called  Peter,  and  is  henco 
called  by  some  of  the  fathers  the  rock  before 
dis  rock."  Of  his  apostolic  labors  nothing  is 
••id  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  According 
toOrigen,  he  preached  in  Scythia.  St  Jerome 
MJB  uiat  he  preached  also  in  Achaia.  and 
other  ancient  writers  say  also  in  Sogaiana, 
C'olchiH,  Argos,  and  Epirus.  He  is  the  princi- 
pal patron  of  Scotland.  Tradition  reports  that 
he  was  omoified  at  Patrra,  now  Fatras,  in 
Aefaaia,  on  a  cross  of  this  form,  x  (eruz  de- 
tmiUa\  hence  called  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

AIMIEW,  liMi  dgsii,  D.  D.,  an  American 
flerfrrman,  one  of  the  bishf)p!«  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  South,  born  in  Wilkes  countv, 
<Ja.,  May  3,  1794,  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  March 
2, 1871.  At  the  axje  of  18  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  December,  1812,  he  was  received 
n»to  the  South  Oarolina  conference.  At  the 
pt'neral  conference  of  1832  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.    His  sec- 


ond wife  being  the  owner  of  alavea,  the^orth- 
era  delegates  to  the  general  eonftrence  of  1844 

judged  that  *'this  would  greatly  embarrass  the 
exercise  of  his  office  as  an  itinerant  general 
superintendent,  !f  not  in  some  places  entirely 
prevent  it."  AcH-iu  dingly,  the  m^ority  of  the 
body  resolved  "  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Uiis  gen- 
eral conferenoe  that  he  should  desist  from  the 
exercise  of  this  office  so  long  as  this  impe^> 
ment  remains."  The  southern  delegates,  con- 
sidering this  a  virtual  suspension  from  the 
episcopal  office,  and  therefore  extra-judicial 
and  unconstitntionnl,  entered  their  i)rotest. 
The  result  was  an  amicable  division  of  the 
ohnroh  into  two  independent  jurisdictions,  with 
an  equitable  apportioninent  of  the  rhurrh 
pmperty.  The  southern  division,  under  the 
name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
South,  held  a  general  conference  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  in  May,  184(5,  at  which  time  Bishop  Soule, 
Hoiiior  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  church,  and  Bishop 
Andrew  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  church 
South.  Bishop  Andrew  continued  to  exercise 
liis  e[)iscoi>al  functions  till  1868,  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  duty  on  account  of  age.  His 
volumes  of  "Miscellanies"  and  on  '^Family 
Governments^  have  been  widely  dronlated. 

AlfDBEW,  Jolts  Albion,  21st  frovcmor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts since  the  a<loption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1780,  bom  in  Windham,  Me.,  Hay  81, 
1818,  died  in  Boston,  Ma«*9.,  Oct.  30.  1867. 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college,  Me.,  in  1837, 
and  immediately  afterward  commenced  die 
study  of  law  in  Boston,  where  in  1^40  lie  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  During  the  next  20  years 
he  praotised  his  proftesiop  in  that  city,  hia 
most  conspicuous  efforts  being  called  forth  by 
causes  arising  under  the  fugitive  slave  law  of 
1860;  and  in  1868,  having  during  the  previona 
ten  years  been  closely  identified  with  the  anti- 
slavery  party  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  from  Boston. 
In  isno  he  was  a  member  of  the  republican 
convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
the  presidency,  and  in  the  same  year  wae  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  largest  pop- 
ular vote  ever  cast  for  any  candidate.  Antaci-' 
pating  the  conflict  between  the  government  and 
the  seceding  states,  he  early  took  measures  to 
place  the  militia  of  Massachusetts  on  a  footing 
of  efiSciency ;  and  within  a  week  after  the  presi- 
dent's j)roclamation  of  April  15,  1861,  he  de- 
spat^'hed  five  r^ments  of  infantry,  a  battalion 
of  ririeuien,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  to  the 
assistance  of  the  government.  He  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  in  raising  and  equipping 
the  Massachusetts  contingent  of  three  ycarar 
volunteers.  He  was  reelected  ^'ovemor  of 
Maaaachusetts  in  isni.  and  made  frequent 
visits  to  Wjushin^ton  and  other  places  to  con- 
fer with  public  men  on  national  afiliirs.  He 
took  i)art  in  the  conference  held  by  tln'  irov- 
ernora  of  the  loyal  states  at  Altoouji,  I'enn., 
in  September,  18168,  and  prepared  the  address 
which  they  subsequently  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent  He  presided  at  the  first  national  Unita- 
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ri*n  ronvontion  in  1805.  He  retinxl  from  the  ' 
office  of  (Tovornor  in  January,  1H«10,  haTinji 
positively  det-lineil  a  fifth  rtt'lectiim,  ami  re- 
sumed the  prurtii'e  of  tlu-  Inw.  lie  atterwunl 
also  dtK-liiKMl  nn  oflVr  <if  the  pri-sidcm-y  of  An- 
ti<H-li  collfgi',  ( )lii<i.  I 

AXUKKHH,  Stmts  PtlM,  on  En|i;li»h  liiHtoriao,  ' 
Ixjrn  Dear  Ni-wlmry,  IlerkHhire,  in  IT^tT,  died 
in  Loiidun,  Au|{.  *i,  17'.*7.  most  iiii|iortant 
Work  (which  ho  did  not  live  to  ciimjdetej  wa» 
hii<  "History  of  lireat  Kritain,  (-onnertiKl  with 
the  Clirorioh>(fy  of  EuroiK>."  The  part  puhliith- 
ed  roiiiiiiencoH  with  CirxArV  iiivu-sioti  and  i-utU 
with  the  aorfusion  of  Edward  The  |>lan 

of  the  work  i.«  pe<-u]iar,  a  porttuu  of  the  history 
of  Eu|.'iujid  oiTUpvini;  onu  pu^'i-,  while  the 
HynchruuoU'*  )M>rti«iii  of  the  hi-»tory  of  Europe 
i»  placul  on  tlie  pa|.'e  opposite.  He  nl>i>  wrote 
a  continuation  of  Henry  "i*  "History  of  Britain" 
t(i  tiie  nccesiiion  of  •Innieo  I.  (171M>),  and  an 
amusing  rollection  of  "  Ane<'<lote!i  "  (  ITh'j  i. 

Ai>'l)KEW.S  LaiiMiat^  an  English  M-holur  and 
prilutc,  t»>ru  iu  Loiidmi  in  I'm.*),  died  in  Win- 
chester housi-,  Se|)t.  '2'i,  1»;2«1.  He  was  a  fa- 
vorite of  .laiueit  1.,  who  liiadi;  hiui  hi;'  lunl 
almoner,  ami  Mu-oef-'ivcly  l>i>.ho|>  of  C"liii'he>ler, 
Ely,  and  Winchester,  and  ii  privy  coiincinor; 
and  he  wiui  one  of  tlie  author.-*  of  Kin;;  Jaino-'s 
transIutioD  of  the  .S'riptureH.  His  Torluni 
Torti,  A  lurjrc  4to  v«>innie  ( UiO(i),  was  an  an- 
«wer  to  Iti'llannine's  attack  ujion  •tarne.s's 
"  Defeni'o  of  llie  Kiglit  of  Kinjc-."  HiK  other 
principal  works  are  hi-t  "XCVl  Sennous," 
"  Lectures  t>n  the  Ten  ('<lInIlluIld^u•nt^"  and 
"  Po^tltunious  and  Orphan  l.c<  turc!i."  all  pub- 
lished after  his  dentil.  His  I'rttect  I'rintUt 
1 1074)  iii  a  collection  of  imssnu'cs  from  the  Bible 
and  the  fathers  in  (Ireck  and  Latin,  .still  much 
used  in  the  English  trnnshition  ("Manual  of 
Private  Devotions  ami  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year").  Ilis  style,  thon|;h  niucli 
mhniriNl  in  histrwn  day,  is  ipiuint,  ntfcrt^'d,  un<l 
overloaihsl  with  iiiia^'iry.  He  had  hi>;h  no- 
tions of  ec<desiastical  authority,  which  lirou);ht 
him  into  c<inllict  with  the  puritans.  He  wa.4 
pcncrally  estcvnied.  Iii>wc\cr,  us  a  jtious,  chari- 
talilc.  upri(:ht,  and  muniliccnt  prelate. 

A.MDKI.t,  u  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  Keapoli- 
tan  prov  im'c  of  Bnri,  sittiuteil  in  a  Hno  plain, 
82  m.  W,  .\'.  W".  of  Bari;  |i..p.  in  1H71,  H4,n84. 
It  has  a  royal  culK'^rt-.  a  small  (iothic  pnlnce, 
and  a  su^htIi  callit-dral.  The  favorite  huntin;; 
seat  of  l-redcrick  IL.  Castel  del  Monte,  alxait 
12  ni.  friiiii  the  tou  n,  Is  .till  au  iniposiu;; 
structure.  In  ITl'H  Andria  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed br  lb.'  biiiiibardliietit  of  the  French, 
alter  a  pulhinl  ib  fence. 

A.\I»RIM A,  lraii(o4!t  (iilllain*  Jru  SUuiMas  a 
French  author,  bijni  in  ."^IraslmrL',  May  *!.  17.">!'. 
die<l  in  Pari-,  May  lo,  1n:>.(.  He  stu'ditcl  law, 
nnd  distinguished  himself  as  the  adv<H-iite  of 
the  AliU^  Muhit  in  the  utfair  of  the  <liariiond 
necklace.  He  welcomeil  the  revolution  with 
enthusiasm,  but  on  the  fall  of  the  (iirondists 
wiwobli;:ed  to  hide  hims»  lf.  (>n  May  3;t,  171»l. 
he  returned  to  Paris  and  W-gm  t"  study  Enj;- 


II oh  literature,  and  several  of  hii  pi«c«4  fr«a 
this  time  abow  trace«  of  hi«  funiliaritT  viti 
Swift,  .\ddiiion,  and  Steele,  Id  \1^a  Im  «k 
made  judge  of  the  court  of  ramatiuc 
admitted  into  tlm  newly  orgiuiized  nilitui 
institute,  and  Vi  &a  awarded  a  pt-asiuD  Im 
francs  by  the  convention.  In  April,  I'M,  \t 
was  chiHten  by  the  moderate  {larty  oDe  of  tlxir 
candidates  to  the  council  of  SdO.  Aft«r  tk 
llSth  limmaire  ho  wan  appointtid  bytbeoa- 
mdnt^'  a  memlier,  and  afterward  secrrtart  i«i 
president  of  the  tribunate ;  bst  t1>«  fintt  mmI 
removed  him  in  September,  After  hr- 

ill);  declined  the  office  of  ceDiH.<r,  offtfoi  to 
him  by  Fouch^,  with  8,000  franu  stiirr,  k 
acccpti'd  that  of  librarian  to  Jo«v|>b  B<)iit^«n(. 
with  t>,(X)0  franca,  a  jMMt  which  he  hrld  I'urUii 
years.  In  1602  he  wrote  for  the  tWitn  Loi- 
voi%  of  which  hb  friend  Pieard  w».<  the  diiw- 
tor,  Ilihitiu*,  ou  la  ttngtantt  iT u»ioft.  Ate 
the  death  of  this  pifilowpher,  he  «u  c«e  if 
the  habitat  of  the  famonii  taloa  vf  VaiiiBc 
Helvelins  at  Auteuil.  In  I8U  he  »u  tU^^ 
to  the  profeaaorship  of  French  Uit'nttire  in  ikc 
eollejfe  of  France.  The  romantic  ickmtl  <i 
literature  was  the  objt>ct  of  ht>  oxiitfiM 
attacks.  He  was  one  of  the  foonden  tkt 
J)fftiile»  philotouhique*  tt  litUraira  ilTM- 
1807).  Amontt  iii«  more  reraarkablf  rooirii* 
tions  to,  the  French  utagt:  are  La  EUxifi*. 
jK'rfonned  with  brilliant  success  in  1787;  1/ 
rrfMr  ( 1804) ;  MnlUre  arte  k*  amis  (I8M);  U 
ettm<il irnne  (^616) ;  and  his  tra):e<ly 
1183(11.  His  complete  w  orks  were  psbliiM 
iu  4  vols.,  1817-23,  and  iu  r,  IW. 

AXOKISCIS,  or  Pwida  Philip,  a  aiiit*  it 
Adrarnyttiom,  of  humble  ori^a,  wboialMRC 
assnnK'<l  the  name  of  Philip,  prorlaiminf  i>>*' 
sell'  the  natural  son  of  Persenn.  lit  liA  ki>f 
ot  Mnceilon,  whom  he  strikingly  r»«iiiW 
He  applied  for  help  U>  Deniftriw  N*ff- 
brothcr-in-law  of  Perseus,  who  delivend  iii> 
to  the  Romans.  Escaping  frijm  Bam  i> 
Thrace,  ho  raised  an  army,  and  drov«theE> 
mans  ont  of  Macedonia  and  Tbrwily  i'^''^ 
but  wu*  checketl  at  Thermopyltp  ami  <lfi'* 
liack  by  Scipio  Nasica.  He  (tfxm  iftfrW'l 
defeated  and  .slew  the  Roman  pra-ttir  Juvtiitak 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Macedon,  u>l  fcn*' 
on  alliance  with  Carthage.  In  148  W  ■* 
twice  defeated  by  Q.  Ca-ciliua  Mvtrflw (•'>•• 
was  lieuce  surnained  Maceiionica;).  M  tdtk* 
Thnician  king  By/jiii,  was  by  hiiu  di;U»«K^  *" 
the  Rotiiano,  and,  utter  gracing  tlie  triii»jirf 
Metellus  at  Rome,  was  executed  bT«nItf« 
the  senate  in  140. 

AXDKOaiS,  a  Roman  slave  of  Uk  earlj  j«« 
of  the  first  century,  of  whom  Aolw  Ctilra' 
says  that  having  tied  from  the  tyruinv'^'* 
master  iiud  been  recaptured,  he  wm  scDl<»'*« 
to  1k'  devoured  by  wild  lM>ast4  in  tbecirt» 
but  a  lion  w  hich  had  In-en  k-t  k«*  *!* 
him  rc<-ognized  him  as  a  man  who  b»3 
relieve<l  It  of  a  thorn  in  its  foot,  ami 
ately  began  to  caress  him.  The  **P*"'^ 
dered  Andnx-lua  to  K-  pardoned,  owl  |it«*t*" 
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viih  the  lion,  which  h»  uaed  afterward  to  lead 

aiK>at  Rome. 

iSDiOIDE8*   See  Aittomatox. 

A\DRO!lfirHE,  the  Hau<,'hter  of  Eetion.  kin{? 
fCilician  Thebe  and  wife  of  Hector,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  named  Scamandriafl  or  Astyanaz. 
She  lo-t  her  father  and  her  seven  brothers  at 
th«  capture  of  Thebe,  her  husband  in  the 
dHSmee  of  Troj,  and  her  son  on  the  fell  of  the 
!r?-r  fity.  when  she  became  the  prize  of 
i'Trrbos,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  she 
bore  three  aooa,  Moloemfl,  PteUna,  and  Perga- 
niT!.  On  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  slie  became  the 
vile  of  lielenus,  brother  of  Hector  and  ruler 
tf  CbaoDia,  a  part  of  Epirus,  hj  whom  she  had 
t  m  <aBed  CeFtrinus. 

01IMDED1,  a  mythical  priucesa,  daughter 
of  OepheoB  the  Ethiopian  king  and  Oaaaiopea. 
Ilor  mother  having  boasted  that  the  beauty  of 
her  daughter  surpassed  that  of  the  nereids, 
the  latter  previdled  on  Neptnne  toalBlet  the 
(ountry  with  a  deluge  and  a  sea  monster.  The 
urade  of  Ammou  promised  that  if  Andromedc. 
*ta  rarrandered  to  the  monster,  Ethiopia 
*lioald  be  relea^ied.  Tlie  princess  wus  chained 
to  a  rock  by  the  shore,  and  rescued  by  Perseus, 
▼bo  dew  the  monster  and  married  Andro- 
rrit^la.  Phineus,  to  whom  she  had  previouflly 
been  promised,  attempted  during  the  celebra- 
ticn  of  the  nuptials  to  slay  Perseus  and  carry 
>'f  tbe  bride,  hot  was  himself  killed  with  all 
itis  iBOciates.  After  her  death,  Andromeda 
vts  translated  to  the  tirmaiuont  and  placed 
minta:  the  stars. 

LVOROKICl'S,  the  name  of  four  emperors  of 
Constantinople. — ladronicus  li  Counenns,  grand- 
*<tn  of  Alexia  I.,  bom  in  1110,  died  Sept.  12, 
HJvl  He  distinguish (  fl  liimsclf  hy  his  martial 
«bilitT,  disBolute  conduct,  and  runiantic  adven- 
In  hia  youth  he  served  against  the 
Turks,  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner,  and  was 
ifterward  appointed  to  the  military  command 
"f  Cilicia.  He  besieged  Mopsuestia,  and  though 
hisoampaifrn  was  nnsnccesstul,  he  was  rewarded 
iiy  Lis  cousin  the  emperor  Manuel  with  new  hon- 
ors. He  engaged  m  a  treasonable  oorrespon- 
dt-nco  wifli  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  was  im- 
prison.  tl  twelve  years  in  a  tower  of  the  palace. 
£'^  :tptng  after  two  nnsaooessfid  attempta,  he 
replied  Kiev  in  Russia,  persuaded  the  grand 
doke  Yaroelav  to  form  on  alliance  witli  Manuel 
&^iast  the  HimnriaaB^  and  for  thla  was  par- 
•loned,  but  was  ananrtrd  exiled  td  a  ci  .inmaml 
on  the  Cilician  fr<mtier.  At  the  head  of  a  band 
•>f  wlventurera,  he  undertook  the  pilgrimage  to 
■^'■rii-»aUrn.  and,  after  ro\-ing  lawlessly  through 
i'  r«i:i  and  Turkey,  at  length  fixed  his  residence 
^  <i:no*,  a  city  of  Pontua.  On  the  death  of 
Mmael  the  populace  called  him  to  the  purple. 
He  put  to  death  the  son  and  widow  of  Manuel 
(1189),  hot  was  strict  in  dispensing  justice 
••Bong  the  people.  A  popuh\r  rising  in  favor 
of  his  kinsman  Isaac  Angelus  put  on  end  to 
m  esreer,  and  he  waa  murdered  by  the 
?'  rn1;if^e  with  alow  tortures. — Andronlros  II. 
t'liciiena,  the  Elder,  born  in  ma,  died  Feb. 


13,  1332.  He  was  crowned  emperor  in  his 
16th  year,  and  held  the  title  nine  years  as  the 
ooOeague,  and  from  1282  to  1328  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  his  father  Michael.  In  his  reign 
Osman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
effected  the  oonqueit  of  Bithynia,  and  advanced 
within  sight  of  Constantinople.  Andronicus 
invited  for  hia  aarfstance  from  the  west  a 
multitude  of  Catalans,  who  defeated  the  Tnrka 
in  two  great  battles,  liut  were  themselves 
driven  out  only  after  great  trouble.  His  own 
grandson,  Andronicua  III.,  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  in  1328.  and  shut  him  uj)  in  a  mon- 
astery, where  he  died  four  years  idterward. — 
AndrnkM  IlL  MasligM,  the  Younger,  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  bom  in  12;»r>,  died 
June  15, 1841.  He  revolted  against  hia  grand- 
father in  1S91,  waa  made  hia  cmlei^e  in  18SS, 

but  again  n  volted  and  deposed  him  in  1328. 
He  reconauered  Chios  from  the  Genoeae 
(1829),  and  took  Epirus  from  the  Albaniana 
(1337).  In  133:?  the  Turks  took  Nicica  and 
made  it  their  capital,  and  Andronicus  joined 
the  fruitless  alliance  of  the  western  powera 
against  them.  IIo  was  also  at  war  with  the 
Catalans  in  (J recce,  and  more  sucoesefully  with 
the  Bulgarians,  Kijttehak  Tartars,  and  Servians. 
His  internal  administration  was  moderate  and 
conciliatory.  He  left  the  empire  and  his  infant 
heir  John  under  the  gnardionship  of  John  Can- 
tacuzenus.— AadnilNa  IT*  PaUM>l«fH|  grondaoQ 
of  the  preceding,  governed  the  empire  in  the 
absence  of  his  father  John  VI,,  afterward  con- 
spired with  the  son  of  the  mdtan  Murad  to 
murder  their  fathers,  and  was  captured  and 
partially  blinded.  Escai>ing  from  a  long  im- 
prisonment by  the  aid  of  the  Genoese,  be 
brought  about  a  division  of  the  empire  between 
his  father  and  himself,  Andronicus  making 
Selymbria  hia  capital.  The  dates  of  these 
events  are  very  uncertain.  On  the  death  of 
John  VI.  in  1391,  Andronicus  gave  way  to  his 
brother  Manuel  II.,  and  died  a  monk. 

AXDROMCIS.  I.  IJvlBs,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Latin  poets,  died  about  221  B.  C.  He  was  on 
Italian  Greek,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
made  the  slave  of  M.  Livius  Salinator.  His 
master  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  with  it  his 
own  name  of  Livius.  Andronicus  then  settled 
in  Kome,  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 

I.  Atln  language,  and  became  a  Tolnminous  writer 
of  dramatic  and  other  ])oetry.  But  few  frag- 
ments of  his  works  have  come  down  to  ns.  of 
which  the  best  edition  la  that  of  Dllntzer  (Ber- 
lin, 1835).  Cicero  considered  them  not  worth 
reading.  Horace  avows  that  he  would  have 
contemplated  their  destruction  with  regret 

II.  Of  Hhmles.  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  wlio 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  B.  C. 
He  is  chiefly  oelebraled  as  the  editor  w  Aria- 

totle's  works,  to  which  lie  gave  that  arranu'e- 
ment  which  is  to  a  great  extent  retained  in  the 
present  editions.  He  wrote  a  general  woric  on 
Aristotle,  which  cont^nad  a  oomplete  cata- 
logue of  his  writingB^  and  oommentaries  on 
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some  of  bia  physical,  metaphysical,  and  logical 
trMitfsea,  dl  of  which  have  perished. 

IXDROS,  an  island  of  Greece,  in  the  archipel- 
ago, the  northerDiuost  of  the  Cjcladesj  21  by 
8  m. :  pop.  in  1870, 19,674.  It  is  moantaiDoiu, 
bnt  luis  many  fertile  valleys,  yielding  wine, 
oil,  silk,  oranges,  citrons,  &o.  Andro,  or  Cas- 
tro^ the  eapitel,  Is  dtoated  on  a  BhaOow  bar- 
bwon  the  K.  coast;  pop.  5,000.  The  Andri- 
asB  Babmitted  to  the  rersians  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxea,  and  mbeeqnenflj,  after 
f*omo  resistance,  to  the  Athenians.  Still  later, 
the  island  was  sacoessivelj  annexed  to  Mace- 
don,  Pergamns,  and  Borne. 

MDBOS,  an  island  of  the  Bahamas,  pi%'inp 
name  to  a  small  group  of  islands  which  are 
bnt  thinly  inbabited,  and  the  passages  between 
which  arc  intricate  and  difficult.  The  main 
island,  20  m.  W.  of  New  Providence,  is  of 
Uregnlar  shape,  66  m.  long  and  46  m.  wide. 
It  is  chiefly  composed  of  salt-water  marshes 
and  fresh-water  swampa,  in  which  there  are  a 
few  elttyated  oaaas  beanng  wodleot  cedar  tim- 
ber. It  has  a  population  of  about  800,  nearly 
all  colored,  a  school,  and  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing one  membw  to  the  Bahamas  assembly. 

AKDROS,  Sir  Edaiand,  an  English  colonial 
governor,  bom  in  London,  Dec.  6,  1637,  died 
there,  Feb.  24,  1714.  He  was  brooght  up  at 
oonrt,  hin  father  being  an  officer  of  the  royal 
honsehold.  He  was  a  mi^jor  in  Prince  Ku- 
pert'e  dragoons,  and  in  1674  succeeded  his 
iUiher  as  bailiff  of  Onarnsey.  in  the  same 
year  be  was  commissioned  governor  of  New 
York,  and  received  its  surrcmlor  hy  the  Dutch 
after  their  brief  repossession  df  it.  He  udiuin- 
istered  its  affairs  in  the  interest  of  the  duke  of 
York,  was  involved  in  controversies  with  the 
surrounding  colonies  and  with  the  French  in 
Canada  hy  his  extensive  claims  to  jurisdic- 
tion, and  in  1680  seized  the  government  of 
East  Jersey,  deposing  Philip  Carteret.  He 
was  recalled  to  England  in  1681,  cleared  him- 
self of  several  charges  preferred  against  him, 
and  retired  to  Gnemsey.  New  England  hav- 
ing been  consolidated,  Andros  was  appointed 
its  governor  general  in  1686,  under  instructions 
which,  while  establishing  religious  toleration, 
forbade  all  printing,  and  auth«rized  him  to 
appoint  and  remove  his  own  council,  and  with 
tbeir  consent  to  enact  laws,  levy  taxes,  and 
control  the  militia.  Carrying  out  these  in- 
structions in  a  despotic  manner,  his  govern- 
ment soon  became  very  odious  to  the  colonists. 
Connecticut  having  held  out  against  him,  he 
appeared  in  the  council  chamber  at  Hartford 
with  an  armed  guard  in  Oetobw,  1687,  and 
demanded  the  surrender  of  its  charter,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  its  sudden 
removal  and  eonoeshnent  In  a  hollow  tree 
afterward  cek'hrated  as  the  charter  oak.  Con- 
temporary documents,  however,  seem  to  prove 
that  no  sneh  event  ooonrred,  that  Andros  really 
possessed  himself  of  the  original  charter,  and 
that  a  duplicate  had  been  concealed  some  time 
previously.  (See  Brodhead*s  "  History  of  New 


York,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  472-'3.)  In  1C88  New 
Y'ork  and  New  Jersey  were  added  to  bis  jiin9< 
diction,  and  Francis  Nicholson  was  appointed 
lieutenant  governor  there.  On  the  news  of 
the  revolution  in  England,  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton imprisoned  Andn^s  nn<l  st-veral  of  hi-* 
officers,  Ai)ril  18,  1689,  and  the  New  England 
oolcmies  restored  their  former  governments, 
while  Jacob  Leisler  usurped  authority  in  New 
York.  (See  Leisleb.)  In  July  he  was  sent  to 
England  by  ordw  of  King  William,  witfa  s 
committee  of  accusers,  but  was  acquitted  with- 
out a  formal  triaL  In  1692  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  where  be  made  bfanaelf 
jianitively  popular,  hut  was  removed  in  1698 
through  tlie  influence  of  Commissary  Blair. 
In  1704-*6  be  was  governor  of  Onemsey.  In 
1691  Andros  published  a  narrative  of  his  pro- 
ceedings in  Kew  England,  which  was  repob- 
lishedm  1778.  ' 

ANDROSCOGGUr,  a  S.  W.  county  of  Maine; 
area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 86,866.  It  has  a 
fertile  son,  sod  in  agrlonltnre  nmlcs  among  tb» 
foremost  in  the  .state.  The  productions  in  ISTn 
were  7,800  bushels  of  wheat,  72,344  of  corn. 
20,404  of  barley,  96,418  of  oats,  371,891  of  i»o- 
tatocs,  48,605  lbs.  of  wool,  559,213  of  butter. 
179,868  of  cheese,  and  60,787  tons  of  hay. 
The  county  has  fine  water  power  at  Lewiston, 
produced  by  the  junction  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Little  Androscoggin  rivers,  and  there  are 
numerous  manufacturing  establishments.  The 
Portland  branch  of  the  (Grand  Tnmk  railrosd, 
and  the  Maine  Central  and  other  Imes,  traverse 
the  county.  In  1870  there  were  8,182  children 
attending  school.    Capital,  Aubom. 

AM>ROS(OG(;i\,  or  AmerlwsgglB,  a  river  of 
New  iiumpshire  and  Maine.  It  is  formed  in 
Cods  county,  N.  II.,  near  the  Maine  boundary, 
by  the  union  of  the  Margalloway  river  with  ti.e 
outlet  of  Umbagog  lake,  tlows  S.  to  the  White 
mountains,  and  making  a  sharp  bend  to  the  £. 
about  lat.  44°  20',  enters  the  state  of  Maine,  and 
jo'ms  the  Kennebec  river  at  Merry  Meeting  bay, 
about  18  m.  above  the  entrance  of  that  rive: 
into  the  ocean.  Its  length  is  157  m.,  66  of 
whicli  are  in  New  Hampshire. 

AKDRTMA,  Alexasdre,  a  French  champion  of 
Italy,  l>orn  in  1V97,  died  in  January,  ISt^:}.  lit; 
waa  an  othcer  of  the  French  army  uU  18U, 
and  subsequently  Joining  the  ItaUan  revolu- 
tionists, he  became  a  fellow  prisoner  of  .Silvio 
Pellico  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  and  wroi* 
graphic  Mimairea  (Tun  prwnmtar  d'etat  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1837-8;  4th  ed.,  1862).  Ht't.>ok 

f art  in  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  and  in 
869  was  commissary  genersl  to  the  amy  of 
occupation  in  Loinhardy. 

AMDCJAB,  or  Aadaxar,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Andahisla,  province  of  Jaen,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sitrrn  Morena,  and  on  the  right  bank  nf  the 
Guadalquivir,  60  m.  £.  N.  £.  of  Cvniuva; 
pop.  abont  18,000.  It  is  a  oomparstirelv 
wealthy  and  very  industrious  place,  its  indus- 
try consisting  chiefly  in  akarratoA,  a  peculiar 
Und  of  Jars  made  of  red  and  white  knad 
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In  the  nei|(hborhood,  and  highly  estocmod  for 
till"  power  of  keeping  water  cool  in  hot 
vctther.  The  vicinity  famishes  an  cxtraor- 
diuarj  abundance  of  wheat,  barley,  oil,  wine, 
Mid  Loney.  The  town  contains  ti«veral  mon- 
mtfrieH.  It  in  »uppo8vd  to  he  near  the  site  iif 
ttio  iincit>nt  Uiituriifis  or  Furum  Juliuin.  The 
npirulation  of  Baylen,  bo  called  from  the 
Deiidiborln^  place  of  that  name,  which  was  the 
iiprniDg  of  the  French  diisasten*  in  the  Peninim- 
l»r  war,  was  nipied  in  Anduiur  in  July,  1808, 
tAer  severe  fighting  around  the  town. 

IVECADi,  a  Uritish  West  Indian  bland,  the 
dbrtbemmuHt  of  the  Virgin  groujt  and  of  the 
L«4«er  AntilleK,  18  m.  N.  of  Virgin  Gorda; 
ieofrth  10  m.,  greatest  breadtli  H  m.  It  baa 
but  few  inliatiitantit,  who  produce  Bome  cotton 
and  food,  and  large  qaantitie*)  of  »&\t  from  «alt 
uuiuli.  There  i»  abundance  of  fresh  water. 
Numerous  dhipwreclcR  occur,  especially  on  a 
reef  extendinjc  8.  E.  and  H.  from  the  E.  end  of 
tb«  inland. 

LYEL,  DmbIbI^w,  a  French  surgeon,  bom  in 
Ttmioaw  al>(>ut  1079,  died  about  1730.  Ho 
Si^-qaired  great  fame  by  bia  iuTention  of  the 
[<ruhe  and  syringe  still  known  by  his  name, 
Jind  is  also  celebrated  for  his  succeasfiil  treat- 
nnQt  of  aneuriinn  and  fistula  lachrymalii^  upon 
wtiicb  he  published  treaties.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  IHth  century  he  served  as  surgeon 
io  the  AuKtrian  array,  and  in  171U  establiabed 
hiiBH'lf  at  (it'noR. 

i.VE>OMrrEB  (Or.  ive/uK,  wind,  and  ftlrpov, 
tneararu),  an  ittHtnimeut  fur  measuring  the 
lurce  of  tho  wind.    Attention  was  first  given 
tu  tbis  subject  by  Dr.  Croune  in  16(>7,  and  in- 
Mruments  were  contrived  by  him  and  by  Wol- 
tias  and  others  in  the  last  century.    These  have 
•11  given  place,  however,  to  recent  inventions 
of  more  perfect  construction.    The  firnt  at- 
tempts were  to  mea.Hure  tlie  force  of  the  wind 
by  its  presHure  upon  a  vertical  plane,  kept  in 
position  by  a  spring  or  by  a  weight  suspended 
iiy  a  cord  wound  around  a  conical  spiral  axiti, 
which  Weight  tlie  wind  would  raiM  more  or 
Itaw  according  to  tlie  degrc«  of  premore  on  tho 
vvrtical  plane.    A  bag  of  air  opening  into  a 
glans  tube  which  was  shaped  like  the  letter  U, 
and  contained  a  fluid  which  by  compression  of 
the  bag  was  forced  down  one  leg  and  ap  the 
other,  wa.s  another  contrivance  for  the  same 
punxMe.    Anotlier  fonn  of  it  wan  t-o  dispense 
with  lljo  liiig  and  turn  one  extremity  of  the 
tube  againut  tho  wind,  ex;kanding  it  to  a  funnel 
•hape,  so  that  tho  wind  niigiit  blow  directiv 
int4>  it  and  proiw  upon  the  surfal^c  of  tho  fluid. 
Tlie  tube  was  drawn  out  to  a  small  diameter  in 
the  carve  ot  the  bottom,  so  as  to  check  tho 
sudden  flactnatinns  caus^I  by  irregnlar  i>lii8t.H 
of  wind.    By  means  of  this  simple  instniment, 
Dr.  Lind,  who  invented  it,  a.<)certaine<l  the 
force  of  tlio  wind  at  different  velocities  by  the 
height  of  tlie  oulmnn  of  water  raixeil  by  it.  A 
gentle  breeze,  moving  at  the  rate  of  nearly  four 
miles  an  hour,  ruisee  a  column  of  water  ^  of 
an  inch,  which  is  eqnivalent  to  a  |iroMure  of 


2|  oance«  upon  a  square  foot  A  high  wind 
moving  Sii  miles  per  boor  raises  the  column  1 
inch,  with  a  pressare  of  nearly  5^^  pounds  on 
the  square  foot  A  column  of  H  inches  indicates 
a  precBure  of  Ifii  pounds,  and  a  velocity  ex- 
ceeding 5ft^  miles  an  hour.  At  9  inches  the 
wind  la  a  vu)lent  hurricane  moving  97^  miles 
an  hour,  and  exerting  a  pressure  on  the  square 
foot  of  46}  pounds.  The  atmospheric  pressure 
being  a  little  over  2,00«  pounds  on  the  square 
foot,  or  equal  to  a  column  of  water  88  feet 
high,  the  greatest  force  exerted  by  the  wind  is 
feeble  in  coropari«)n  with  thi.i. — A  more  com- 
plicated apparatus  was  invented  by  Dr.  Whew- 
ell,  and  another  by  Mr.  Ohler,  both  of  which 
have  been  used  in  England  at  tho  meteoro- 
logical observatories  and  government  institu- 
tions. Both  are  self-registering,  and  deter- 
mine the  force  of  the  wind  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  of  a  windmill  fly,  the  axis  of  which 
by  perpetual  screws  and  toothed  wheels  is 
connected  with  the  registering  pencil.  In 
Wheweil's  instrument  the  windmill  with  its 
wheels  and  vane  is  on  a  horizontal  plate,  which 
revolves  on  tho  top  of  a  vertical  cylinder, 
j  The  itcncil  is  attached  to  a  little  block  of  wood 
'  or  nut,  through  which  pasoes  a  screw  from  tho 
horizontal  plate  altove  to  a  circular  rim  below 
'  the  cylinder,  nil  which  revolves  around  the 
cylinder  as  tlie  wind  changes.  A  straight  rod 
.  also  g(>e!4  through  tho  i>encil  block  or  nut,  up 
I  and  down  which  it  slides  as  tho  screw  turns. 
Acconling  na  the  wind  blows  gently  or 
strongly,  tliia  screw  turns  slowly  or  fast,  and 
carrier  tiie  pencil  down  tho  cylinder  at  a  pro- 
portional rate.  Itt  point  reaches  the  surface  of 
I  the  cylinder  and  marks  upon  it  its  ponition,  and 
as  the  framo  turns  witli  tne  change  of  direction 
of  tho  wind,  tho  course  of  tho  wind  is  registered 
npoo  the  face  of  tho  cylinder.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  divided  by  vertical  lines  into  l(i  or  83 
equal  parts  corresi>onding  to  the  points  of  the 
compoiH.  This  instrument  is  deficient  in  not 
recording  the  time  during  which  each  wind 
blows,  nor  the  times  of  its  chnngex,  nor  it*i  force 
at  any  jiarticulnr  moment.  It  merely  gives  tlie 
order  of  the  changea,  and  tho  entire  quantity 
that  blows  from  ouch  point.  This  is  known  by 
the  vertical  length  of  the  pencil  mark  in  each 
division  of  the  cylinders  corresponding  to  tho 
course*.  It  is  defective  al»t>  by  tho  frii'tion  of 
its  machinery.  Osier's  instrument,  constructed 
on  similar  principles,  is  more  complicated  than 
Wlifwell's.  Its  register  is  divided  by  lines  into 
spacer  wliich  repiresent  tho  24  bourn  of  tho 
llio  day,  and  in  these  spares  pencils  inscribe 
lines,  one  of  which  indicates  the  direction,  an- 
other tho  prcMiuro  of  tho  wind,  and  a  third, 
connected  with  a  rain  gauge,  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  has  fallen  at  every  hour.  The  re- 
gister moves  along  by  clockwork  under  the 
pencils,  and  at  the  meteorological  ohservat4>ry 
at  Greenwich  a  new  one  is  employed  every 
day.  In  the  royal  exchange  in  I.<inilon  one  of 
these  instruments  is  in  use  with  a  register  made 
to  last  a  week.    By  the  lines  in.scribed  on  tlio 
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reginUr  iho  laU'gral  or  <iu.mtity  of  the  winil 
can  be  calcutHtod  that  hait  blown  to  carli  point 
of  the  compas!* during  tlie  per'nMla  of  iliu  ob«er- 
vation.a;  and  thence  the  ri-8ultant,  or  average 
etfect  of  all  the  win<ls. — The  instrument  now 
in  u.M>  in  the  Coit*^  Stftte*  office  for  weather 
rt>porla  is  HobiiifwinV  anemometer,  which  con- 
niat»  of  four  horizontal  ann!*(.iee  tigurej  rodiat- 


blue,  reddish  white,  purple,  red,  i 
ish,  creamy  violet.  Their  recoinn 
a  place  in  the  garden  are :  a  fijte  dense  ful 


ing  from  n  centrni  point,  nt  whicli  is  :i  verticiil 
axis  of  revolution.  A  hollow  heiiiixpliorieal 
enp  In  attached  to  each  arm  in  such  mtmner 
tliat  when  the  wind  is  [>rcKsingr  upon  the  eon- 
cave  side  of  a  cup  on  one  arm,  tlie  cup  on  the 
opposite  ann  prejtent*  its  convex  side  toward 
the  wiml.  The  wind  exert*  more  prcisiirc 
on  the  concave  side  thnn  on  the  convex,  and 
hence  eauM.'s  the  nrms  to  rcvt)lvc.  The  rate  of 
revelation  jier  minute  pivcs  the  vclocitv  of  the 
winil.  Each  iustnurieiit  ha»  to  be  ti-sted  by 
niacin^  it  npion  a  luovinjf  ImmIv  on  a  calm  day. 
In  tliis  way  it  ii»  easily  found  wlint  the  number 
of  revolution^  is  which  the  instnmicnt  will 
pive  for  nny  velocity;  it  ix  then  pLiced  npnn  a 
hi)fh  buildinff.  and  it.^  axi«  att:i<  licd  tr)  a  re- 
cording' HpimnitMO  similar  to  timi  dcscriU'd 
above. — Hiram 't  anemometer  i*  an  inslnunent 
for  niciisurinji  and  repisterinfr  the  qimntitieM  of 
air  which  circulate  throu^fh  the  i>assat;cs  f)f 
mines.  It  was  invented  in  coMsc(|Uence  ol'  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  u{>pointcd  by 
the  Kritish  iKuise  of  common!),  lliiit  tho  usi-  of 
such  an  instrument  should  be  adopted  as  a 

f recauticm  against  the  explosions  in  coal  mines, 
t  is  a  disk  of  a  foot  dinmefer,  made  to  revolve 
when  pliicc<l  In  a  current  of  air,  nnd  furnished 
with  repisteriii)f  wheels  like  fliosi>  upon  a  pas 
meter.  Any  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
tlitise  liavini:  chur^e  of  supplyinsi  the  required 
curn-nt  of  tVcsh  air  is  thus  readily  dctcctisl. 

ANE1I0.\K  (tir.  Aitikv:,  win<l,  iis  many  species 
prow  in  elevated  windy  plncesi,  a  penus  of 
pinnts  of  the  fiunily  of  mitituni/iirrir,  .liissiuii. 
The  leuves  of  the  stem  are  penerally  tcrnate, 
foriiiinjr  an  invohn  re  which  is  n)ore  or  less  dis- 
tant from  the  liower;  the  calyx  ctirnllii-like, 
with  from  ."i  to  !.'»  colored  petids,  li>ni;er  than 
the  stamens;  cnrpels  n'.nneroiis,  endiiip  in  jK-r- 
sistcnt  styles.  .Miout  fiO  specii-s  are  cullivate<l 
im  account  of  I  heir  beauty,  suceeedine  best  in 
lipht  loamy  h.IIs.  They  are  pri'jia-rated  by  di- 
vision, offsets,  riuil  siH'ds;  the  preenh<iuse  species 
from  cuitinps  in  liffht  loimi  under  pliiss.  The 
cohirs  of  the  flowers  predotuin.-ite  in  the  follow- 
ing order  one  over  tho  other:  white,  yellow, 


ABamoof  HottMuii, 

of  beautiful  preen  c<ilor;  involncre  pt 
•listant  about  \  from  tJie  flower ;  riems 
lipht;  flowers  glolstse,  petals  hr]X,  m 
with  nn  nnpuw  (nail)  of  different  oolnr. 
native  ronntries  of  the  species  are.  in  orrkf 
prevalence,  EurofK;.  especially  the  w^alh,  N'aik 
America,  Siberia,  the  rest  of  Aria,  Soiitb  .V**- 
ica.  South  Africa.    Tlie  most  ir»:  TW 

A.  hortrn-tiM  and  oUllata,  oftin  flowetilif 
.second  year,  easily  doubled  by  culture;  fio*<^ 
inp  frrira  mid-April  to  the  end  of  Mi». 
paroninn,  of  Euro|>e;  root  toberoo* 
pnr]ile;  attains  a  r<Mit  in  heiphi;  •  vi 
crim.-mn  with  preen  centre.    A.  mnvnfuh 
of  Europe,  abont  6  inches  hiph.    A.  • 
iiinn  ;  leaves  biternate ;  many  dwto», 
petals.     A.  i>nTrii»\foUa,  of  Switicrlsnd;  I* 
in<'hes  ;  umbellated  pnridish  and  ycllit*. 
ritif'oliti,  of  Nejiaul,  jitponiea,  and  /lfy«»> 
from  Ja{ian).  recommend  themselves  by  tWr 
stronp  and  tall  frame  ( IJ  to  3  feet),  atxl  »>.»  tkt 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  A.  cii/>fnih*  or  jr**f«,' 
stem  woody,  thonph  but  7  ineheehigh;  ''**|'^ 
reddish  outside,  white  inside.    A.  fulMtflh 
common  in  Europe;  10  inches  hifdr,  flci*«» 
larpe  violet;  fidiape  hairy.  A.eoroMf^'' 
Asia  Minor;  hard  to  be  raised  fn>m •wio'''^ 
country. — A  new  pcnns  has  lK>en  ^fi^ 
trina  the  anemone,  nnder  the  name  of 
to  which  belonps  tlje  lieautifbl  Bfierie*'*'"'''^ 
ly  called  anemone  that  a<loms  onr  few*  ■ 
early  *prinp;  leaves  leathery,  dark 
tho  U]tper  side,  livor-brown  on  the 
tlowers  nnmerous,  of  all  shades  of  wkit* 
blnish  purple.    Both  are  allieil  to  the  fU' 
hellebores,  actieas,  an<l  crowfoots,  with 
they  f(innthe41  penera  of  Tiinunculnrtt. 
hepatica  was  emplove<l  of  old  in  liw 
plaints,  from  tho  beiief  in  ita  lymiNilli.' 
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t^t  organ.  Pnlsatilla  is  a  much  used  remedy 

10  the  bomceopathio  materia  medioa. 
ilfEM6C0P£(Gr.  ivtftog,  wind^  and  moTrJi',  to 

look),  a  wind  indicator,  or  wcatoercock.  The 
tenn  is,  however,  only  applied  when  the  ' 
Teatbercock  U  attached  to  a  spindle  which 
passes  from  the  vane  into  an  apartment  below, 
ftad  there  by  an  index  upon  a  compass  dial  in- 
flieates  in  what  direction  the  wind  blows.    For  j 
«Tpre*?in^  this  direction  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  of  dividing  the  great  circle  of  the  hori-  | 
100  into  82  parts  of  1 1   15'  eaioh,  and  calliuf^  i 
thedirections  of  tbe  wind  succeswivelv :  N.,  N, 
bv  K,  N.  N.  E..  N.  E.  bv  N.,  N.  E.,'N.  E.  bv  ' 
E",  E.  N.  E.,  E.  bv  N.,  E.,  E.  by  S.,  E.  8.  E.',  i 
S.  L  bv  E.,  S.  E.,  S.  E.  by  S.,  S.  S.  E.,  S.  bv  j 
L,  S.,  S.  hv  W.,  S.  8.  W.,  S.  W.  bv  8.,  8.  W., 
S.  W.  bv  W.,  W.  S.  W..  W.  bv  S./W.,  W.  by 
y.,  W.  N.  W.,  N.  W.  bv  W.,  N\  W.,  N.  W.  by 
X.,  X.  N.  W.,  N.  by  W.,  N.    The  latest  im- 
profement  of  the  anemoscope  is  to  attach  a 
recording  clockwork  to  the  diiil  pl:ite,  so  that 
not  only  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  the 
time  that  it  blows  in  any  dfareotion,  is  p«nna- 
nt-ntly  recorded.    Snch  an  arrangement  is  now  ' 
ia  operation  at  the  meteorological  observatory 

11  th«  Gentral  Park,  Hew  York.  I 
IWEIIO.    I.  Fellet,  nn  Italian  nuisioian,  bom  } 

ia  Rome  about  1560,  died  about  loau.  In 
18M  he  miooeeded  Pdestrinft  as  composer  of 
till-  f-nntifical  chapel.  A  preat  number  of  bis  ' 
rompusitiuns  have  been  publiikhed,  and  his  un- 
pamhed  {rfeoes  have  Men  preewred  In  <lie 
trcbiven  nf  tbe  basilica  of  the  Vatir.ui  and  in 
tbe  pontifical  chapel.  11.  CiiefaBal  I'raaMMO, 
Inotber  of  the  preoeding,  bom  in  Rome  about 
1567,  was  for  many  years  chapel  master  of  the 
king  of  Poland  and  of  the  cathedral  of  Verona, 
•M  mbeequcntly  a  teacher  of  mnrio  atfhe  Ro- 
man Seminary.  Ho  was  one  of  the  first  Italian 
composers  who  mode  use  of  qaavcrsi  semi-qua- 
nnj  and  deod-eemi-qtiayera.  Mtirr  of  ble 
musical  compositions  have  been  paUiaoed. 

AjMMMDb   See  Bajbomxtu. 

imilV,  a  Welsh  bard,  who  was  the  leader 
of  the  mediajval  Britons  in  the  battle  of  Cat- 
trteth,  and  who  celebrated  in  heroic  verse  the 
^Mds  of  that  day.  His  work  is  still  preserved 
in  tbe  literature  of  Wales.  He  died  about  570. 
It  is  supposed  that  this  poet  was  either  identi- 
cal with  or  the  brother  of  the  historian  Gildas. 

1\EIRISM  (Gr.  avtvpvofid^,  a  widening  or  ex- 
tension), a  term  used  in  surgery  to  signify  a 
vneular  tumor  or  enlargement,  arising  from 
ths  morbid  diatautioit  of  an  artery  It  is  much 
more  common  in  some  arteries  than  others,  but 
Mr  artery  of  the  body  is  liable  to  it.  The  cor- 
re'ipondii^  ^seaso  and  enlargenwntof  a  vein  is 
terine<l  varix.  An  artt-ry  is  composed  of  three 
coats  or  membranes  which  form  the  walls  of  a 
strong,  elastic,  and  distensible  tube.  In  a 
healthy  state,  the  tube  maintains  a  certain  di- 
uneter  under  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the  blood ;  j 
but  when  the  walls  of  an  arterj  become  dis- 
eased, they  yield  before  the  constant  pressure 
oi  the  drcolating  fluid,  causing  the  diseased  i 


f)art  to  form  a  bag  or  tnmor.  This  bas  en- 
arges  as  the  diseased  walls  distend ;  and  the 
inner  and  middle  coats,  beinp:  less  resisting  than 
the  outer,  especially  in  a  diseased  state,  give 
way  and  bturst,* leaving  the  outer  coat  alone  to 
form  the  walls  of  the  aneurismal  tumor.  This 
admits  of  a  considerable  amount  of  distention ; 
but  it  eventually  bursts,  and  then  the  unre- 
strained current  gushes  out  with  violence,  and 
the  patient  dies  from  loss  of  blood.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  dense  cellular  sheath  of  the  arte- 
ry, though  very  distensible,  is  strong  enough  to 
retain  the  blood  for  a  time  after  the  rupture  of 
the  proper  walls  ot  the  artery,  and  the  aneuris- 
mal sao  may  thus  be  very  much  enlarged,  and 
not  jrive  rise  to  fatal  hjemorrhage.  At  times, 
iu  fact,  this  external  sac  allows  the  ruptured 
walk  within  to  partially  collapse ;  the  current 
flows  as  usual ;  the  blood  in  the  external  sac 
coagulates  and  forms  a  clot  around  the  ruptured 
part  beneath;  the  clot  ineieases  firom  its  stag- 
nant state  outside  the  current,  and  eventually 
plugs  up  even  the  ruptured  parts,  extending 
mto  the  diseased  arterj  and  plugging  np  the 
tube,  thus  forcinp:  the  current  to  flow  more 
abundantly  through  collateral  channels,  enlarg- 
ing the  walla  of  imghboring  arteries,  and  form* 
ing  a  spontaneous  cure  for  the  original  disease. 
This  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The  tumor 
nsnally  enlarges  by  degreea,  preailng  upon  the 
nerves  and  tissues  near  it,  and  cansing  pain  as 
well  as  absorption  of  tlie  soft  or  bony  struc- 
tures agidnst  which  It  presses.  An  aneurismal 
tumor  always  pulsates  strongly,  and  can  pen- 
erallv  bo  distinguished  Irom  all  other  tumors 
by  this  charaoterbde  ftatmre.  It  aoraetinraa 
liajij»(  ns  however,  that  an  artery  pulsating  be- 
neatli  an  abscess  or  an  ordinary  tumor  causes 
the  latter  to  rimnlate  to  some  extent  this  pul- 
sating character,  and  hence  arise  at  times 
errors  of  diagnosis  of  a  serious  character;  real 
anenrisms  have  been  mistaken  for  abseeeses 
lying  upon  a  ])ulsating  artery,  and  when 
opened  under  this  impression  to  let  out  pa&  the 
blood  has  gushed  out  Ihom  an  anenriabuu  tn- 
mor, and  the  error  has  proved  fatfd.  Ruysch 
relates  that  a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tumor  near 
the  heel,  not  snspecting  it  to  be  an  aneurism, 
and  the  ha^morrliago,  though  stopped  at  last, 

C'  ;ed  the  life  of  tlie  patient  in  great  danger, 
rhaave  was  consulted  by  a  patient  on  a 
swelling  of  the  knee,  and,  suspecting  it  to  be 
an  aneurism,  cautioned  him  against  having  it 
opened ;  but  it  was  opened  by  another  person, 
and  the  man  died  on  the  spot.  It  is  said  that 
FeiTand,  the  head  surgeon  of  tlie  II6tel  Dieuin 
Paris,  mistook  an  axillary  aneurism  for  an  al>- 
sccss,  plunged  his  bistoury  into  the  swelling^ 
and  kilK'<l  the  patient.  8ach  mistakes,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  happen  now,  as  all  the  best 
workaon  surgery  give  ample  instructions  on 
the  means  of  diagnosis  in  this  and  other  impor- 
tant diseases. — The  cnre  of  aneurism  consists 
in  the  obliteration  of  the  diseased  portion  of 
tli«>  artery,  by  passing  a  ligature  around  tlie 
sound  portion  of  the  vessel  at  some  distance 
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above  the  locality  of  the  tnmor.  The  merit  of 
this  method  of  cure  is  due  to  Ilia  celehriited 
John  Hunter,  who,  ohiwrving  that  the  old 
practice  of  paming  tiie  lijffttore  upon  the  artery 
immediatclv  bIkivv  the  lutnor  often  failed,  was 
led  to  think  that  the  arterial  wallis  being  dis- 
eased near  the  tomor,  could  not  huiitain  the 
process  of  inflammation  necewiary  to  cause  the 
ttMues  to  adhere;  and  conse<iuently  ho  undcr- 
tooic  to  tie  tlie  femoral  artery  in  a  cuo  of  }>op- 
litcal  aneurism,  and  waa  ficrfcctly  succearful. 
Since  then  his  method  hatt  been  oniverMlly 
adopte4l.  Recently  mnny  attempta  have  been 
maae,  (tome  of  them  with  concidenible  succew, 
to  produce  a  mmilar  result,  either  by  continu- 
ous  prewure  over  the  artery  kept  up  fi>r  n  day 
or  two,  or  by  a  ligature  applied  teiii|>iirttrily  to 
the  artery  and  withdrawn  a«  hoou  us  coagnla- 
tioo  has  taken  place  in  the  aneurism  and  the 
neighlioring  portion  of  the  artery.  By  what- 
ever  means  this  is  accomplished,  the  flow  of 
blood  is  stopped  in  the  large  vessels  below  the 
ligature;  but  the  secondary  veaiselR  commnni- 
cate  with  each  other  ro  ntnmdantly  in  nil  part.i 
of  the  limb,  by  what  i.n  culled  auantoniuitin, 
that  the  blood  noon  tind.s  iti«  way  through  these 
amnller  cbanncht,  and  enlargea  them  by  slow 
degrees  to  suit  the  wonts  of  nutrition. 

AKFOSSI,  PiHuIri  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  in  Naples  in  1  <iH,  died  in  Rome  in  17»7. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Sacchini  and  Piccini,  the 
latter  <if  whom  in  1771  prncnrcd  him  an  en- 
gagement in  Home.  Hi*  first  successes  were 
in  1773,  with  tlio  opera  J.' InetMjnit/t  pfrtfyui- 
tnta,  and  scvernl  otlienn  immcdintely  succeed- 
ing, ilia  serious  0|>era  VOlimpiude  having 
fiiiled,  ho  went  to  Venice,  and  in  1780  to  I'aris, 
where  his  Incognita  prrtfQuiUittk,  with  a 
French  iitiretto,  was  not  well  received.  In 
17t*3  he  was  mannger  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
I.ondon,  and  in  17K7  retumc*!  to  Rome,  where 
be  enjoyed  henceforth  uninterrupted  po]>u- 
larity.  Of  liLs  works,  h  hirh  are  now  little 
ktiown,  the  best  are  Laniro,  II  airioto  indu- 
creto,  and  /  tUifiyiatori  /tUci. 

AXCAK.t.  a  river  of  .'^iberia,  which  enters 
Lake  Baikal  at  its  X.  extremity,  under  the 
name  of  Cpjier  Angara,  leaver  it  near  the  S.  W. 
end  (US  tlie  ix)wcr  Angura  or  Tpper  Tnngiiska, 
flows  pa.st  Irkutsk,  pursm-s  a  N.  an<l  \V.  course 
for  aliout  7'">i.i  III.,  until  it  is  joined  by  tlio  river 
Tehadobi'L,  coutinues  in  u  westerly  direction 
alK>ut  til.  furtlter,  and  eiuptieii  into  the 
Yenisei,  E.  of  Yeni>eisk. 

AA'CEL  {V,T.  <i}7f/of.  a  messenger),  a  name 
given  in  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  to 
certain  hpiritual  beings  endowed  with  (iiipier- 
huninn  pDwers  r>f  intelliirenre  and  of  will. 
'Ihey  !irf  Ireijuently  iiii-ntii>m-d  in  tiio  <)l<l  aa 
V.'ell  us  tlie  New  Testiiiuerit  ;is  iiniiu'diiite  in- 
rtruniints  uf  l>iviue  I'nuiiKnre.  In  Scrip- 
ture, however,  the  (iri^'iu.'d  word  Hot  untre- 
i',uently  h;is  it*  )iriii)ury  M^'ni^^elition  of  mes- 
•vni'er,  evi^n  where  rvndertsl  angel  in  tbe 
S  uL'iitc  and  the  Kiigli-li  version.  They  are 
reJSirJed  as  pure  >]iirit.s  iti  w1iom3  cti-stence 


thei%  is  nothing  material.   Tb«T  oftto  iifctr 
in  the  Scriptures  with  bodic*  iiid  in  the  bnui 
form ;  hot  it  was  in  the  early  diiirch  ni rti 
U  a  matter  of  theological  dii{iols  vbtitar 
these  bodies  and  this  form  wet«  only  mmA 
by  them  for  a  time  for  the  «MeU  pnpoMtf 
cnnveming  with  men.    Betidai  tbete  Rood  ■- 
gels,  tlie  church  recognizes  a  diss  of  "Ukt 
angels"  who  left  their  first  «Kat«  aad  in Bov 
"  angels  of  the  devil.''   The  wecad  vmA  4 
Constantinople,  contrary  to  the  opinkn  of  Oii- 
gen,  declaretl  that  there  are  differttit  daw 
of  angels ;  and  since  Dionysios  the  ArKHHjHi 
the  opinion  that  there  are  nine  cliww  of  0- 
geU  has  beiMiine  prevalent  in  the  Citlniieai 
eastern  churches.    It  was  a  comnHm  ppiiaa 
among  the  fathers  of  the  early  CbitoinwiRi 
that  every  individual  is  under  the  we  af  \ 
particular  angel  who  is  assigned  to  faim  m  i 
guardian  ;  bat  Protestant  theology  iaii*  Mak- 
ing in  the  Bible  to  support  this  nolioB.  Wkh 
the  older   Prote«>taQt  chnrch**^  ia  fmnl 
agree  in  the  doctrine  of  the  saitdt  with  Ik 
Catholic  and  etkstem  churcbc«>,  tlMV  r^jtd  ■ 
unbiblical  the  opinion  of  the  latter  tJut  Ha 
good  and  useful  to  tmk  the  good  lagdi 
their  protection,  ud,  and  interr««iaa,  Mrf  h 
venerate  their  images.    According  to  th*  ait 
ical  school  of  Protestant  theology,  the  WW 
in  angels  was  foreign  to  tlie  eariy  rdiipiia  4 
the  Jews,  and  derived  from  the  Persisiu 
the  time  of  the  Babylonish  I'aiitiritr.  Sf- 
eral  prominent  Protestant  theoloiriaiwofiDfii- 
cm  times,  like  Schleiermachor  and  Uv**.  itv 
the  existence  of  angels  altogether,  riei:»n''nr 
them  as  creatures  of  Biblical  poetry;  o^: 
Martensen  and  Rotbe,  endeavor  to  e$t> 
doctrine  on  a  new  specnlative  basil :  wl>llB^»<- 
denljorg  and  his  followers  regard  tlte  Mcdx' 
the  Bible  and  all  spiritual  creaturesatiboitoi 
ied  human  being)),  who  have  at  BanatlBi«' 
ist4>d  in  the  fleaii  in  this  or  i 
(See  New  Jkbcsalkm  Cirritcn.) 
angels  were  expressly  allowed  by  t 
council  of  Nice.    Tliey  are  usually  r  . 
in  the  human  form,  in  the  male  fci.  B»kM«s 
ful  youth.s ;  the  rapidity  with  w  liioh  tl;fT 
supposed  to  carry  out  tlic  command*  <if  '""^ ' 
symbolized  bv  wings,  flowing  garinoBW, 
liaked  feet ;  har{>s  and  other  nuuif»J 
ments  which  are  placed  in  their  li»oi« 
tended  to  indicate  that  they  i&MSMBtl7 ^ 
the  praise  of  God. 

ANGEL  (in  French  ange  d'or,  an^Ut.  atf^ 
(tM,  angelu*),  a  coin  so  uamed  from  th«  £|ait<i 
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the  archangel  Michael  and  tho  dra^ron  stamped  ! 
on  one  side  of  it.  It  was  originally  a  French 
coin,  first  struck  in  1340,  with  the  French 
urns  on  the  obverse.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
called  angoL  Its  value  was  then  6«.  8d. ; 
under  Henry  Vlll.  it  was  raised  to  8«.,  and 
under  Charles  I.  to  10^.,  after  which  its  coin- 
age ceased. 

i56EL  FISH,  the  common  name  of  the  tqua- 
tina  angelut  (Dum.),  a  representative  of  the 
family  of  »quatinid<B,  intermediate  between 
the  sharks  and  rays.  The  body  is  flattened 
&bove  and  below,  and  discoid  in  shape  on  ac- 
ccmnt  of  the  broad  pectorals  and  ventrals,  as 
in  rtys;  the  mouth  is  very  wide  and  at  the 
end  of  tlie  snout ;  the  eyes  small  and  on  the 
doreal  aspect,  with  the  large  spout  holes  behind 
them ;  the  head  rounded  anteriorly ;  tlie  pec- 
torals separated  from  the  head  by  a  furrow 
in  which  are  the  long  and  closely  approxi- 
mated gill  openings ;  two  dorsals,  both  on  tho 
tail,  farther  back  than  the  ventrals ;  tail  keeled 
on  the  sides,  and  the  caudal  nearly  or  quite 
smmetrical ;  male  claspers  small ;  scales  con- 
ical, with  a  terminal  point;  teeth  conical, 
irregular,  with  interspaces.  It  is  the  only 
eenas  of  tlie  family,  and  this,  the  best  known 
species,  is  called  shark  ray  from  its  appear- 
tnce,  angel  fish  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
expanded  pectorals  to  wings,  monk  fish  from 
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its  rounded  head  seeming  to  be  enveloped  in  a 
cowl,  and  fiddle  fiah  from  its  general  shape. 
It  attains  a  length  of  7  or  8  feet,  and  is  rough 
and  mottled  with  brown  and  bluish  gray 
above,  smooth  and  dirty  white  below;  the 
liffhter  pectorals  are  bordered  with  brown,  the 
nostrils  covered  by  a  ciliated  membrane,  and 
along  the  back  is  a  how  of  spines.  It  is  not  un- 
cotamon  in  the  European  seas,  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  it  was  known  to  Aristotle, 
in  whose  time,  as  now,  the  rough  skin  was 
'•'ed  to  polish  wood.  It  is  gregarious,  fierce 
and  dangerous  to  approach,  hideous,  very  vo- 
racious, swimming  near  tho  bottom,  and  feed- 
ing on  flat  fishes  and  other  species  living  in  tho 
mud  and  sand.  The  young  are  produced  alive 
in  June.   The  flesh  is  white,  coarse,  and  taste- 


less, though  formerly  esteemed  as  food.  A 
species  has  been  described  on  the  American 
coast  as  the  S.  Dumerili  (Lesueur). 

ANGELI,  Fllipp*,  an  Italian  painter,  horn  in 
Rome,  lived  in  his  youth  in  Naples,  whence  he 
is  sometimes  called  the  Neapolitan,  and  died 
in  Florence  about  1645.  Ue  excelled  in  land- 
scape painting,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  ob- 
serve tlie  strict  rules  of  perspective  in  works 
of  that  class.    His  works  are  rare  and  dear. 

AKGELICO,  Fra,  the  familiar  appellation  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  Italian 
painters,  born  at  Mugello,  Tuscany,  in  1387, 
died  in  Home  about  1455.  At  the  age  of  20 
he  entered  the  monastery  at  Son  Domenico, 
near  Fiesole,  where  he  took  the  cloistral  name 
of  Giovaimi  da  Fiesole.  Previous  to  this 
time,  according  to  Vasari,  he  had  borne  the 
name  of  Giovanni  Guido  di  Mugello,  and  ac- 
cording to  others  that  of  Santi  Tosini.  Here 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
devout  discharge  of  his  religious  duties  and  the 
pursuit  of  his  art.  From  the  beauty  of  his 
angels  and  glorified  saints  he  was  culled  by  his 
countrymen  il  bento  (tho  blessed)  and  angelko 
(the  angelic).  He  painted  only  sacred  subjects, 
would  never  accept  money  for  his  pictures, 
and  never  commenced  them  without  prayer. 
He  visited  Rome  at  the  command  of  Nicholas 
V.  to  decorate  the  papal  chapel.  The  pope 
ofifered  to  make  him  archbishop  of  Florence,  a 
dignity  which  his  humiUty  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept,  but  which  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing for  a  brother  monk.  Ho  painted  fres- 
coes in  his  own  monastery  and  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  and  nu- 
merous ea.sel  pictures,  of  which  the  Louvre  pos- 
sesses a  noble  specimen,  tho  "  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin."  In  many  details  of  art  ho  was  excelled 
by  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  language  of 
Mrs.  Jameson,  '*the  expression  of  ecstatic  faith 
and  hope,  or  serene  contemplation,  has  never 
been  placed  before  us  as  in  his  pictures." 

A3[GELIJliA,  an  E.  county  of  Texas,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Angelina  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the 
Neches;  area,  1,069  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870, 
3,985,  of  whom  742  were  coloretl.  The  coxmty 
abounds  in  heavy  timber,  oak,  pine,  beech, 
holly,  hickory,  magnolia,  sweet  gum,  sugar 
maple,  ash,  sassafras,  cane  brakes,  cypress, 
mulberry,  &c.  The  soil  is  black,  and  in  tho 
bottoms  sandy.  Com,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice, 
and  tobacco  arc  the  principal  products.  I^rge 
numbers  of  hogs  are  raised  and  sent  to  market. 
There  are  two  steam  saw  mills,  but  no  other 
manufactories.  Petroleum  is  abundant.  Cap- 
ital, Homer. 

AA'GELL,  Joseph  R»,  an  American  writer  on 
law,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  April  30,  1794, 
died  in  Boston,  May  1,  1857.  Ho  graduated  at 
Brown  university  in  1813,  edited  the  "United 
States  Law  Intelligencer  and  Review"  from 
1828  to  1831,  and  was  for  several  years  renorter 
of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  published  treatises,  between  1824 
and  1854,  on  the    Common  Law  in  relation  to 
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Water  Oounea,**  the  "Right  of  Pronorty  in 
Tide  Waters,"  the  "  Law  of  Privat^i  Corpora- 
tions," the  "Limitation  of  Actions,"  the  *'Lia- 
bilitiee  and  IH|fate  of  Oomnum  Otrriera,"  and 
the  "  I^w  of  Fire  and  Life  InittraiK c"'  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  emfdojed  in  preparing 
a  treatise  on  the  **Law  of  HiglrwayB,**  whien 
was  completed  by  Thomas  Durfee.  Ix)rd 
Brongham  esteemed  liis  work  on  the  ''Limi- 
taticMi  of  AetioDB**  very  highly. 

ANGFXN,  or  AB)d«n  (l^at.  Anglin  Minor  ;  Dan. 
Angei^  a  district  about  800  sq.  m.  ia  extent,  in 
Sebteawig,  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  the 
bay  of  Flonsburg.  It  is  the  only  territory  on 
the  continent  which  has  preserved  the  name  of 
the  tribe  of  Angles.  The  preeent  inhabitants 
are  distinguished  for  bodilf  atrength,  iodnatry, 
and  morality. 

ANGELO,  MleheL  See  Buokabotti. 

ANGiMS  DOMUn,  a  short  form  of  prayer 
which  Catholics  are  accustomed  to  recite  in 
honor  of  the  incarnation,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and 
sunset,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  called  the  An- 
gelus  bell.  This  cnstoin  originated  with  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  on  tlie  eve  of  festivals.  Pope 
John  XXII.  (1327)  ordered  that  at  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  on  these  occasions  all  the  faithful 
should  recite  three  Ave  Mariius.  The  council 
of  Lavanr  (1868)  ordered  that  the  bell  should 
be  nmg  also  at  sunrise.  The  Angelus  at  noon 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Pope  Calixtus  III. 
(14o()),  and  by  others  to  King  ix>aia  XI.  (1479). 
Mabillon  thinks  that  the  Anpelus  as  now  prac- 
tised is  of  French  origin,  and  became  general 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

ANGELl'S  SILESIl'S,  whose  real  name  was 
JoiiANN  SciiKFFLBR,  a  (Jermun  philosophical 
p<>et,  bom  at  Breslan,  in  Silesia,  in  1624, 
(lied  there,  July  9,  1077.  After  receiving  a 
medical  degree,  he  travelled  through  Holland, 
became  court  physician  to  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand  III.,  embraced  in  1653  the  Roman 
Catholio  faith,  afterward  became  a  priest  and 
oonneinor  to  fhe  biahop  of  Bredan,  and  finally 
retired  to  a  cloister,  lie  is  the  author  of  a  sys- 
tem kindred  to  tliat  of  the  mystic  pantheists 
Tanler  and  Bohme,  of  whoae  writing  he  had 
been  a  stinlent.  His  peculiar  faith  is  mainly 
expressed  in  poems,  of  which  hepablished  col- 
leetionfl,  with  ^e  titles  of  The  Oh«nib*a  Guide 
Book."  "Spiritual  Pastorals,"  "The  Tumbled 
Psyche,"  and  "The  titring  of  Pearls." 

UfCBHAH.  ABgenBaa<aa,  or  ftagnnaaa  iitf,  a 
river  of  northern  Sweden,  rises  in  tlie  lake  of 
Kult,  on  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and,  after 
flowing  8.  E.  through  tlie  provinces  of  wetter- 
botten  and  Westernorrlaild  fm  240  m.,  falls 
into  the  gulf  of  Botlmia,  12  m.  N.  of  Hemo- 
aand.  It  is  navigable  to  Sollefteft,  abont  60  m. 
It  passes  through  many  lakes,  contains  nu- 
merous isl^ds,  and  b  noted  for  its  fine  scenery. 

HfGERMinfDE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Pots- 
dam district  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
on  Lake  MOnde  and  about  40  m.  by  railway 
N.  E.  of  Berlin ;  pop.  in  1871,  6,412.  It  trades 
in  wool,  tobaooo^  and  yam,  and  there  jn  flah> 


eries,  breweries,  and  manuflustoriea  of  hdierr 

and  cloth, 

ANGIBS  ifiSiC.Juliomagmy  in  the  territoij  of 
Ihe  Andeoavi  or  Andegavi),  an  old  oHy  of 

France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Maine-et- 
Loire.  situated  on  the  Majenne,  4  m.  from  its 
juncncm  with  the  Loire,  161  m.  8.  W.  of  Paris, 

on  the  line  of  the  Tours  and  Nantes  railway; 
pop.  in  1866,  64^791.  It  has  a  ooll^  and  sem- 
inary, a  government  aalt-cloth  manufactory, 
and  various  manufactories  of  linen,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  silk  stut&;  also  tanneries  and 
sugar  and  wax  refineries;  and  contains  ^ 
mother  house  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  In  the  vicinity  are  extensive  slata 
quarries.  Its  chief  curioritiee  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  of  the  old  dukes  of  Ai^jou,  a  oa* 
thedral  containing  the  monument  of  Margs* 
ret  of  Anjon,  remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct, 
and  a  museum  with  600  pictures.  It  has  a  li- 
brary, a  botanical  garden,  and  a  school  of  arts 
and  trades.  The  university,  founded  in  1246, 
and  once  among  the  most  famous  schodaof 
learninj?  in  Europe,  and  the  royal  academy  nf 
belles-lettres,  establislied  by  Louis  XIV.  iu 
1085,  were  destroyed  during  the  revolutioiL 
In  1585  the  castle  was  surprised  by  the  Huinic- 
nots,  and  in  1 7W3  the  city  was  besieged  by  tJie 
Vendeans,  when  the  inhabitants  endured  great 
sutterings.  Lord  ('li:itham  and  the  duke  of 
WellinfTton  studied  here  at  a  military  school. 
David  the  sculptor  was  bom  here. 

ANGHIF.RA,  Piftro  Msrtir*  d'  (called  in  English 
Peter  Martyk),  an  Italian  historian  and  geo$r- 
rapher,  born  at  Arona  on  Lago  Maggiore  ia 
1455,  died  in  the  city  of  Granada  in  1526.  He 
was  of  noble  extraction,  and  at  the  age  of  23 
went  to  finish  his  education  at  Rome.  Ii 
1488  he  accompanied  the  Spani-h  ambassa- 
\  dor  to  Spain,  where  he  served  in  two  cam- 
paigns against  the  Moors,  and  then  entered  the 
church,  and  opened  a  scho(d  for  the  young  no- 
bility. In  1501  he  visited  the  sultan  of  £^7pt 
on  a  miarion  from  King  Ferdinand,  and  tow 
occasion  to  explore  the  pyramids  and  .<mme  of 
the  most  striking  remains  of  antiquity.  Hie 
king  obtained  for  him  fhe  title  or  apostoHe 
jjrntlionotary,  and  in  1505  made  him  prior  of 
the  church  uf  Granada.  Charles  V.  afterward 
preaented  hhn  with  a  rieh  abbey.  The  hitfeor 
ical  works  df  Peter  Martyr  are  among  tlie  bt^ 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  important 
age  in  whidi  he  lived.  His  literary  remuns 
eoiiiprise  his  ()}ni»  ^/</.«^)A/r'/m,  a  collection  of 
letters  in  38  books,  in  which  almost  every  event 
of  public  importtttce  from  1488  to  )S85  is  ie> 
corded  ;  a  history  of  the  new  world  entitled  Ik 
Rebm  OeeanieiB  ei  Orbe  Koto,  written  from 
original  doonmentafbmiahed  by  Cohrniboa,  mi 
from  statements  made  to  the  etiutuil  of  the 
Indies,  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  an  account 
of  newly  discovered  islands  and  their  inhalw* 
tant.s ;  and  a  report  of  his  visit  to  Egypt,  ondar 
the  title  of  De  Legations  BabylontM. 

AKCILBEET,  Salat,  minuter  of  Charlemagne, 
and  the  moat  diatiiigiiiahed  poet  of  hiaage^  bon 
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in  yenstria,  now  Normandy,  died  Fub.  18,  814. 
He  studied  under  Alcain  with  Charlemagne ; 
n^ceived  Bertha,  tlio  daughter  of  that  prince, 
in  marriage ;  was  appointed  prime  minister  of 
FepiD,  kmg  &l  Italy;  and  after  returning  to 
Ffaorewas  intrusted  with  ;i  j>ortion  of  the  ffov- 
tnment,  and  became  secretary  and  minister 
loduvlflmagne.  With  the  ooment  of  his  wife 
he  entered  in  790  the  monastery  of  Centule  or 
St.  Riqoier,  of  which  he  became  abbot  in  794. 
H«  often  left  his  retreat  U)  attend  to  interests 
of  "itate  or  to  occlesiiistic.il  atfairs,  and  made 
fuur  journeys  to  Kome,  in  the  kst  of  which  he 
tooMapanied  Oharlemagne  and  saw  him  orown- 
i»d  emperor  of  the  West.  A  n^rilbert  was  a  cor- 
retpondent  of  Alcnin,  and  was  oaUed  the  Uo- 
BNfofhiatime.  ffis  poems  and  a  history  of  tiie 
»bl>eT  of  Centule  are  marked  by  much  elegance. 

IK'UXA  pectoris  (Lat.  angere,  to  suffocate), 
ediiesie  so  named  from  a  sense  of  snffoeating 

COOtrartitm  or  tightening  of  tho  chest,  ovor  the 
iteniuiu,  causing  anguish  and  fear  of  sudden 
deeth.  A  sodden  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  coininnnly  indinint;  to 
the  left  side  and  extending  down  the  left  arm, 
it  the  most  prominent  Bvmptom  of  the  disease. 
The  pain  sometinu  >  alR-ets  the  right  arm,  and 
\i  often  attended  with  palpitation  of  the  heart 
aid  a  sensation  of  &intmg;  bnt  the  latter 
^inptoms  are  not  constant.  The  pulse  is  com- 
monly accelerated,  though  otherwise  very 
^lightlr  affected.  The  conntenanee  is  pal- 
lid, and  tlie  expression  anxious  and  depress- 
ed. There  is  no  regular  interval  between  the 
paroxysms  nor  distinct  warnings  of  return. 
Ther  come  on  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  from 
slight  caUite-s  and  often  when  no  immediate 
wrase  can  be  a.ssigned,  and  last  from  a  few  min- 
ntes  to  half  an  hour  or  more.  The  health  is 
often  t<iler;il>!y  goo<l  between  tlie  intervals 
when  tir.-^i  tlie  disease  comes  on,  hut  by  degrees 
it  fuils.  and  various  uneasy  sensations  distress 
the  patient  in  the  intervals  of  jiaroxysms. 
The  respiration  becomes  labored  and  digestion 
difficult— Tiie  nature  of  this  disease  ia  in- 
volve<l  in  some  obscurity.  It  seems  to  be 
Wiiiuly  an  afiectitm  «)f  tho  nerves,  complicated 
vith  ^jmptoms  of  a  rheumatic  or  a  gontj  na- 
ture, and  often  also  with  disease  of  the  vessels. 
Fhe  niorl»id  appearances  which  are  found  after 
death  are  most  frequently  ossifioation  of  the 
small  vessels  that  supply  the  heart  itself,  cora- 
uiooly  called  coronary  arteries ;  ossihcation  of 
the  valves  of  the  heart ;  exoesnve  aoonmnlation 
<'f  fat  on  its  external  surface ;  cnlar^reiiii  nt  of  its 
<iivities,  and  change  of  structure  in  its  muscu- 
lar substance,  whicli  iMOomes  soft  and  flahby, 
tliin.  and  cn-^ily  tt)rn.  AlthoiiL'h  the  hardenintr 
<>t  the  coronary  arteries  and  tlie  valves  of  the 
hesit  has  been  generally  called  ossifleation. 
tfce  terra  is  a  misnomer;  for  there  is  no  real 
eaification,  but  a  hardening  and  thickening  of 
tbe  ptria  by  earthy  deposits,  saoh  as  are  otH 
•Wed  in  the  blood  vesstds  and  in  the  joints  of 
^wtsinilMiuDatic  and  gouty  constitutions.  The 
ugeneiilloiis  and  morbid  appearaaoea  of  the 


vessels,  valves,  and  tiswues  of  the  lieart  are 
therefore  often  quite  analogous  to  those  ol>- 
served  in  other  parts  of  the  htxly,  in  patients 
suffering  from  gout  and  rheumatism  and  certain 
kinds  of  aneurisms,  with  morbid  deposits  in  the 
distended  and  thickened  walls  of  the  arteries. 
Still,  these  symptoms  are  not  constant,  and 
cases  are  not  inmqueiit  in  which  the  patients 
have  suffered  much  during  life  from  attacks 
of  angina  pectoris,  and  yet  in  which  no  morbid 
changes  whatever  have  been  found  after  death, 
either  in  the  heart  or  blood  vess«  Is.  Mn(  h  has 
been  done  to  ascertain  the  primary  seat  and 
tiie  nature  of  this  disease,  but  physicians  are 
;  not  as  yet  unanimous  in  their  opinions.  The 
miyority  believe  it  to  be  primarily  a  nervous 
afleotlon,  the  nerves  at  ftnit  beina  those  whioh 
I  suitidy  the  lungs  and  the  heart.  It  differs  from 
neuralgia  properly  so  called  in  several  most 
important  reatnrea,  although  tiie  sudden  violent 
.shooting  pains  are  not  unlike  those  of  tic  dou- 
loureux and  other  forms  of  severe  neuralgia. 
In  so  fiu^  as  the  latter  disease  may  be  chiefly 
caused  by  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the 
sheaths  of  the  nerves,  there  is  a  strong  analogy ; 
'but  careftd  obeervation  suggests  that  the  gouty 
or  rheumatic  diathesis,  whatever  be  tho  nature 
and  the  cause  of  that  peculiar  cachexia,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  disease  of  the  heart  known 
as  angina  pert<iris;  and  that  the  neuralgic 
jiaina  are  no  more  violent  and  sudden  in  the 
paroxysms  of  this  disease  than  they  are  in  gout 
and  certain  forms  of  rheumatism.  The  seat  of 
the  disease,  however,  renders  the  same  parox- 
ysms more  alarming.  There  are  undoubted 
instanoea  on  record  inwUch  angina  pectoris 
'  has  been  completely  cured,  the  paroxysms 
:  growing  more  moderate  in  character  and  less 
j  frequent  in  their  recurrenee,  and  finally  passing 
'  off  altogether,  leaving  the  patient  in  a  state  of 
I  sound  health.  On  the  whole,  h«»wever,  the 
malady  ia  a  dangerous  one,  having  a  tendency 
to  become  worse  rather  than  better,  the  pa- 
tient's health  gradutUly  deteriorating,  and  death 
finally  tiUdngplae^,  dtber  firom  syncope  during 
one  of  the  paroxys-ms.  or  ftora  one  of  tlie  conijdi- 
cations  mentioned  above,  by  which  tho  disease 
is  so  frequently  aeeompttiiea. — Angina  pectoris 
seldom  affects  young  people.     It  mo'*t  fre- 

auently  occurs  in  the  meridian  of  lite  or  in  the 
esoending  phase  of  existence.    It  is  much 
more  frequent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 
Sir  John  Forbes  and  M.  Lartigue  found  that 
out  of  166  eases  140  were  males  and  only  15 
females.     The  following  list  of  (14  cases  by  M. 
Lartigue  shows  its  comparative  frequency  at 
dilibrent  ages :  At  17  years,  1;  SI,  1 ;  29, 1 ; 
30  to  35,  6 ;  40,  2 ;  41  to  50,  1 1  ;  51  to  60,  25 ; 
61  to  70, 13 ;  71  to  77, 4.    When  the  disease  is 
far  advanoed,  paroxynns  are  easily  brought  on 
by  Tnent.'il  or  moral  emotions.    Absohite  rest 
I  of  body  and  trtuiquillity  of  mind  are  necessary 
I  while  l^e  pafozysm  lasta.    The  head  and 
client  should  be  raised,  and  the  body  .seated  in 
1  an  easy  chair;  and  where  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
I  vanoed,  the  patient  ahoold  deep  in  this  position. 
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AlfCLE,  a  portion  of  space  botvreen  two  linea 
or  butwceu  two  or  more  surfaces  interspoting 
eacLotlicr.  Cieotnetry  ili.stintrui-'<li«-'»  four  kinJ:) 
of  angles:  plane,  (tplierical,  dihwlral,  and  poly- 
licdral.  1.  I'liine  tinyUs.  Wbvn  two  lintM  arc 
gituatod  in  tlio  siiniu  planu  and  not  parallel  to 
each  otliiT,  thoy  inttirscct  at  some  point,  and 
around  tJiU  point  of  intersection  they  form 
four  iilanc  lUiKlofl ;  the  point  of  intersection  is 
rallou  the  vertex,  and  the  lines  the  Ki<leH  of  tlie 
angles.  If  all  the  four  angle*  thus  fonned  are 
equal,  they  aro  calle<l  right  unglex,  and  the 
lines  are  suid  to  be  t>eqK<ndicular  to  one  another ; 
when  not  e^inal,  tuose  smaller  than  a  right  an* 
gle  are  called  acut«,  and  those  larger  obtase 
angles.  Angica  aro  mcai^areil  by  degrees,  which 
are  nothing  But  angles  so  small  that  3W  of  them 
aro  aitaated  around  one  point,  and  therefore  00 
in  a  right  angle.  For  practical  measurement 
of  angles  the  droomference  of  a  circle  in  divided 
into  960  equal  paru  (see  tig.  1),  aod  ita  cvntro 


ar 

Tta.  1.— PUiie  ABg-le*. 


rin.  2.— Sphertetl  Angtc*. 


laid  on  the  vert4?x  of  the  angle,  in  which  case 
the  parts  of  the  rircumferenee  between  the 
rides  of  the  angle  will  indicuto  the  numKT  of 
degrees  contained  in  the  sainti.  Each  degree 
is  again  divided  into  60  parts  called  minntei>. 
and  each  niinuto  into  60  seconds.  The  whole 
circnniference  of  the  circle  is  therefore  sulidi- 
vided  into  l,2Si(i,000  seconds,  which  ix  about 
the  limit  of  accuracy  of  astronomers  in  Tm'asiir- 
ing  angles  at  the  firmament.  When  anglen 
have  curveil  dides  reprew-nted  iu  fig.  2), 
tangent.s  are  <lrawn  to  the  curves  at  tliu  ver- 
tex, and  tliu  angle  thi-sio  tungents  make  with 
one  another  is  uieasurod.  2.  Sv/ifrictil  angUt. 
Under  this  name  is  designateti  the  »pace  in- 
cluded between  two  arcB  of  great  circles,  drawn 
cm  a  sphere,  A  1)  and  H  D,  fig.  3,  form 
together  a  sjiherical  angle,  which,  if  the  plane 
B  O  E  D  is  |wri<endicular  to  the  plane  A  O  (1  D, 
is  a  spliorical  right  angle :  the  inter!iecU(>ti.H  of 
the  meridian.^  with  the  equator  of  the  earth  are 
such  right  angles,  while  the  intersection!!  of  the 
meridians  at  the  poles  forn)  a  number  of  acute 
spherical  angles.  The  angles  which  the  astron- 
omcru  mi'iLsure  in  their  celestial  triangles  are 
all  spherical  au;;leii.  'A.  IHhfdrnl  anglai  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  pliiues.  The 
olnues  A  UG  1)  anil  A  H  FE,  tig.  ii,  form  a  di- 
liedrul  angle;  the  line  of  interitection,  A  B.  is 
called  the  edge,  and  the  planes  are  called  the 
faces.  .Such  augles  are  measured  by  the  plane 
angle  fonned  when  puming  a  plane  perpendicu- 


lar throngh  the  edge,  or,  what  m  the 
drawing  two  lines  OT  and  ST  from  the 
point  in  the  edge  A  D,  perjteoidicalar  t» 


Fm.  I,— DOlHlni  Allflci. 

same,  and  one  in  each  plane;  tlK  art  STi> 
in  that  ca^e  the  measure  of  the  dihedral  ts^ 
4.  Polyhedral  angU$  aro  the  spaoet  inclaM 


m.  Trtnbednl 
Aagl& 


7)0.  4.— Tribodnl  Aiicl*. 

between  three  or  more  planes  which 
at  one  point.    Thus  O,  fig.  4,  is  the  rerlaK 
trihedral,  and  0.  fi^  {.I 
vertex  of  a  teb 
gle,  respectively 
by  three  aitdfoorC 
an  arc  of  a  circle  i*i 
meaaoring  plane  i 
dral  angles,  so  a  | 
the  sniface  of  a  i 
which  the  centre  i 
vertex,  is  used  to  I 
polyhedral  aajtlea- 
•r  Trtal  MttOm.    When  a  ray  of 
on  a  iMjliahed  surface  separating  a  i 
denser  medium  from  a  .similar  rarerotw,! 
be  reflected  and  refracted,  that  ia,  spBt  i 
two  rays;  one  of  which  will  be  thrown  1 
and  the  other  will  piiM  on  and  b« 
more  or  less  from  iLi  coun^e.   Sach  a  i 
up  of  a  ray  of  light  always  takes  place  \ 
puses  fi'om  a  rarer  into  a  denser 
Bat  when  tlie  light  passes  from  a  da 
a  rarer  inMlium,  for  instance,  from  2 
air,  this  will  not  be  the  case  under  al 
lion*  of  the  ray.    When  the  angle  I 
dence  is  not  very  acute,  no  refraction,  hut  < 
reflection,  will  take  place.    Let  A  B  0  r" 
sent  a  croes  section  of  a  glass  prism  :^ 
ray  D  R  will  he  split  np,  being 
R  E  and  refracte<l  to  R  K,  becanae 
of  incidence,  D  R  Q,  i.i  very  acute,  i 
T,  however,  making  with  the  perpen 
P  a  less  acute  angle.    As  F  T  P  i» 
fleeted  in  the  direction  T  ti,  and  not 
at  all,  it  cannot  paas  out  of  the  prism  < 
this  constitutes  there -a  caae  of  toti 
tion.  The  minimum  number  of  dcgmf ' 
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tetoeh  s  case  ii  odciilated  Moording  to  alair 

dhcovere^]  by  Descartes,  which  is  that  "the 
itn€0  of  the  angles  of  iucidenco  and  refraction 
b«tf  a  fixed  relation  to  one  another,  different 
far  each  sabstance/*  When  the  calculation 
sires  for  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  a 
qnaatity  greater  than  1,  it  gives  a  sine  which 
eunotexbt,  which  indicates  that  no  refraction 
c«n  exist  in  this  case,  and  that  consequently 
all  the  light  is  reflected.  The  smallest  angle  of 
incidence  with  which  this  takes  place,  or  the 
ing}e  of  total  reflection,  diffen  according  to 


fto.  ^f^kagk  of  ToU]  KellectioiL 

the  relative  power  of  refraction  of  the  two 
trmparent  media.  For  light  passing  into  air,  it 
iavheoeomtaig  from  water 48  80';  from  crown 
glass,  4*2' ;  from  flint  glass,  38° ;  and  from  dia- 
mond, 24°.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the 
ipcdil  brflHant  Ittstre  of  tiie  last-named  sub- 
{■tance.— For  other  special  applications  of  the 
term  (angle  of  incidence,  of  least  deviation,  of 
pokritatioii,  of  repose),  see  Mkohaitiob,  Polab- 
12AT10X,  ami  SpE(  riM  M. 

BfiLiAFlSIL   iSee  Goose  Fish. 

ncui,  or  Aigil,  an  aneient  German  tribe 
■^nlrli,  aftiT  vapous  migrations,  settled  in  D^  n- 
Qurk,  and  thence  passed  over  in  great  numbers 
to  England,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
Tacitus  in  his  Oermania  mentions  this  tribe  by 
Dame.  Lendenbrog  and  Leibnitz  (jScriptore* 
Benm  Brunmieiruium)  have  presenred  some 
fra^ents  of  the  ancient  laws  used  in  common 
tjj  the  Angli  and  the  Varini.  On  the  conti- 
nent their  name  has  only  been  preserved  in  the 
lijtrict  of  Schleswig  called  Angeln,  and  his- 
tory would  have  let  them  drop  entirely  into 
obliTion,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  their 
immigration  into  Britain  gave  to  the  greater 
portion  of  the  southern  part  of  that  island  the 
Mme  of  Angle-land,  England.  (See  Anglo- 
Saxons.) 

l^GLESEA,  or  Anglesey,  a  small  inland  in  the 
Irish  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  from  which  it 
i>K]Mnted  by  the  Mmai  strait,  constituting  a 
county;  firoa,  302  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871.  r>o.;tiO. 
The  chief  agricultural  products  are  oats  aud 
luriey.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  largely  raised. 
The  copper  mines  at  Parysand  ^fona,  once  very 
productive,  have  much  dedmed.  The  chief 
towns  are  Beaumaris,  the  county  seat,  Holy- 
head, Llangefni,  and  Arnhvch,  which  unite  in 
retaroing  one  member  to  parliament,  besides 
tfie  MNOilgr  member.    The  Menai  strait  is 

TOL.  I. — 8S 


crossed  bj  a  fine  suspension  bridge,  one  of  the 

cnrlu  >t  ;ind  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  stylo 
of  structuroi  also  hy  the  iiritannia  tubular 
bridge  of  the  GhehM»a  and  Holyhead  nulway, 
one  of  tlie  great  triumphs  of  modern  science 
and  enterprise.  (See  Bbidoe.)  An^esea  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  llona,  and  was  the 
last  stronghold  of  the  Dmids,  of  whose  religii)n 
various  cromlechs  and  other  remains  are  still 
extant  On  the  K.  W.  end  of  the  island  is  tiw 
smaller  island  of  Holyhead. 

ANGLESEY,  Earl  of.    See  Akkeslet. 

ANGLESEY',  Henry  William  Paget,  first  marquis 
of,  and  second  earl  of  L'xbridge,  a  British  gen- 
eral, born  May  17,  1708,  died  April  21),  1854. 
He  received  his  education  at  Westminster  and 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.    In  1798  he  raised 
a  regiment  of  infantry  at  hi-i  own  expense 
among  '.is  fatlier's  tenantry  iu  ISlallordshiro, 
with  which  he  served  in  the  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders; and  in  1799  he  comnmnded  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  Holland,  and  ultimately  became 
the  most  distinguished  cavalry  oflicer  in  the 
service.    In  1808  he  joined  Sir  John  Moore  in 
Spain,  as  commander  of  the  two  cavalry  brig- 
ades.   He  defeated  the  French  at  Mayaga,  and 
repulsed  their  advanced  guard  at  Benevente, 
where  ho  took  Gen.  Lefebvre-Desnouettea  pris- 
oner, and  covered  Sir  John  Moore's  celebnited 
retreat,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
where  a  char^  by  him  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day.   Retnmmg  to  England  in  1809,  he  did 
not  serve  afrnin  till  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
where  he  commanded  the  heavy  cavalry,  and 
headed  the  terrible  British  charge  that  annihi* 
lated  the  French  cuirassiers.    In  this  action  ho 
lost  a  leg.    He  had  inherited  tiie  earldom  of 
Uxbridge  in  1812,  and  on  Jnly  4,  1815,  he  was 
created  marquis  of  Anglesey.    .\t  the  corona- 
tion of  Geoige  IV.  he  was  lord  high  steward  of 
England.   In  1887  he  became  a  member  of 
Canning's  cabinet  a>  master  general  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  in  1828.  under  Wellington,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  these  offices  he  was 
exceedingly  popular  from  the  impartiality  of  his 
administration,  while  his  firmness  secured  him 
the  respect  of  uL  In  December,  1828,  in  a  letter 
to  Arottbishop  Curtis,  the  Uoman  Catholic  pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  be  expressed  opinions  so  favor- 
able to  Catholic  emancipation  that  his  recall 
was  determined  upon,  and  he  quitted  Dublin 
Dec.  19,  amid  the  regret  of  all  chisses.  In 
1830,  under  Earl  Grey,  ho  was  restored  to  his 
post.    The  severe  measures  now  employed 
ntrain-t  O'Connell's  repeal  agitatitm  destroyed 
his  former  po|)ularity  in  Ireland,  and  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  and  his  own 
retirement  in  18.1:5.    In  \^W>  lie  ncrain  became 
miuster  general  of  the  onlnance.  ai)d  was  made 
field  marshal.    Ho  finally  retired  from  office  in 
1S."2.    He  married  in  170.")  the  daughter  of  the 
fourth  earl  of  Jersey,  from  whom  he  was  di- 
vorced in  1«10,  and  soon  afterward  married 
Lady  Cowley,  diiu^rhter  of  the  first  earl  of  Ca- 
I  dogan,  who  iiad  also  just  been  divorced.  His 
I  Ibnner  wife  soon  nuurned  the  doke  of  ArgylL 
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IMGUKG,  the  iirt  of  taking  fi«h  1>y  means  of 
tlic  roil,  lini',  ani\  hiMtk.    It  |ir<il>uMy  was  never 
a  l>i>|iiil:ir  n-cri-atioii  with  imy  of  thi'  tnore 
civilizeil  |K-<i|>k-«t  of  ant)<|uity,  Imt  in  En^lAml  it 
early  iRTiinie  ii  favorite  sport.     (»ne  of  the 
carliu?"t  iMink*  f»rinti'<l  in  tlie  Kn?lisli  liiniruiise 
U  a  "Hiinll  folio  re|i<ll>lic'nli(in  of  "  The  Hoke  of 
St.  Ail);ins."'  issue<l  in  n!"'  Iiy  Wynkin  do 
Wonle,  nml  oontuinin^  u  "  Treiitit'  of  Fiiihinft 
with  iin  .\n;:U'.''     Tin-  tish  whii  li  Imvc  alway* 
bti>n  till-  kei'Di'st  olyct't  of  ilie  ^ki[flll  fisher- 
inunV  |»ir!iiMt,  iHtlh  a»  tlie  he^t  on  the  lH>nnl 
whrn  Inki'ii.  and  a.'4  iitl'onlini;  the  ^'^eftte!it  sjiort 
to  llie  tiikiT,  are  lho*v  of  the  ttttliiton  family, 
ineludiuu'  tlie  true  or  m.-u  italuion.  the  !««.-a  tront, 
the  lake  trout  of  sevi-ra!  varietie^  nn<l  the 
lirook  trout.    For  My-fwliin);,  the  ro<l  for  *il- 
mon  lishin^r  i«b<iiil<l  he  from  Id  to  IS  feet  lon^r, 
|ilialile.  ehiftie.  ami  ta|ieriu;t;  with  a  reel  cn- 
paMe  of  contnininjf  1'"'  yanl-  of  stmnt',  evenly 
pluiteil  hair  line,  tuperin^r  (ir!nliially  from  end 
to  end,  iind  temiinatin;;  in  a  leailvr  of  the  lie^t 
ronnil  mikuorm  pit,  t<i  whieii  i-)  attaehed  the 
foot  Irn^rtli  of  n  larjie,  (laudily  colored  i^almoa 
fly,    Tlie  trnnt  lly  rod  i*  of  tlie  same  jri-neral 
rhuracti  r.  hut  shortiT,  lichter,  and  eapahle  of 
iiein^  easily  iiiana^rvd  witli  ono  hand;  whereas 
the  salmon  rod  recpiiri's  the  Hse  of  both,  and 
tiikes  a  str<m^  and  praetisi-d  man  to  wiehl  it 
with  etl'ei't   ihroujrh  a  whole  <Iay's  tishin^. 
From  10  to  12  feet  w  ill  be  Ions  enough  for  an 
ordinary  fly  r<Hl,  and  fr»>m  H(i  to  4i>  yards  c>f 
line  will  he  an  ample  allowance.    Tront  flies 
are  mui'li  stnuller.  rind  nnunily  niiieli  more 
jrravi-lv  ei.lore'l,  than  the  s.-dninn  flie.«  most  in 
u«e.     riie  ohjei-t  in  lly ■ti->liin)r  is  to  throw  the 
lly  well  out.  and,  letting  it  drop  mi  the  water  as 
ri);htly  and  naturally  a-  pi-ssilde,  to  keep  it 
phiyin;:  nml  ilani'in;:  in  the  eddies,  with  mo- 
ti<in'»  siriniliitin^:  those  of  a  drowninj;  insect. 
The  ti->h  4if  .\iin.'rirH  most  vahif*!  hv  the  an;:ler 
are  the  front,  striped  hass,  the  l>)ack  hass  of 
the  lakes,  and  the  r<K'k  huss;  several  varieties 
of  pike,  from  the  piratitic  tiiusc:iloii;:e  of  the 
ba'-in  of  the  St.  I,:iwrenci'  d<iwn  to  the  little 
Lon^'  I-!an'l  pii'kerd,  wliiidi  rardy  exceeds  1"> 
iuehes  ill  k'tiL'th  :  the  pike  peri'li,  known  nsthc 
Itlttss-eye  or  Ohio  salmon,  in  the  western 
waten«;  thepen-li;  the  carp;  and  many  other 
i!]H-eics  and  varieties,  of  various  decrees  of  size 
ami  excellence,  down  to  the  little,  iiiany-coloreil 
liond  tisli.  —The  prini-ipal  ditlereni'cs  hetween 
liait-rishiti;;  and  lly-tisliiii:;  oinsi-^t  in  the  use 
of  the  tlsh  ur  the  u  onii  with  troiliiiL%  -pinniii;.', 
rovin;.',  or  stationary  t.iekle.     Trollin;:  and 
iipinnini:  are  both  prai'tiscd  with  dead  fish,  to 
which  the  iinsier.  I<y  the  play  of  lii>  wri«t  and 
line,  convcy.s  i»  motiitn  in  the  water  similar  to 
that  of  swinimin!;.     The  lilneti-h  and  Span- 
i-li  mackerel  are  cau;:ht  hy  trollin:;,  hut  in- 
Mead  of  halt  the  lutok  is  attached  to  a  ]>iecc 
of  l>ri;:ht  metal  or  hone.  sha|>ed  Himewhut 
like  n  small  fish.    In  spinnili;;,  swivels  are 
u«ed.  and  a  -erie-.  of  small  hooks,  tied  on  tine 
pit,  are  .ipplieil  to  the  hait  externally,  which 
>.s  fa-steiied  to  the  line  head  upward,  with  ii 


slight  rni^e  fpven  to  the  tail,  ao  that  the  inica 
of  the  •wivel  and  the  force  of  tLe  current (aoM 
it  to  play  with  a  rotator j  motion  in  th« 
Rovin;;  is  perfomiod  with  »  nniiU  lire  M, 
hiMikeit,  so  OS  not  to  ii\jare  bim  NriiMblT, 
throu^'h  thcUorsul  tin  or  tlicHp,  anilraffertJl* 
swim  uUiut  at  liisown  pleasure,  within  socli  Em- 
its as  are  nrc«>nlo<l  to  liim  by  the  iciijnliof  Hac 
Hottom  fi^liin^  requires  a  wciirhted  linf.ieurk 
rioal,  and  worm,  paste,  or  fliellfi»h  Uit;  itii 
adopted  for  trout  and  perch  fisLinc  in  ri'fn 
and  for  t.i|;in^  many  sorts  uf  Mratisb  in  Ur* 
and  titlewiiyii. — The  following  are  the- titifscfi 
few  of  tile  most  valuable  workiioniin;lini,;tiil> 
lishcd  within  s  few  years:  Scropt''ii""I»aTMnd 
NiKhfjs  of  Salmon  Fi»hin); " ;  "  the  B<*k  i/tk* 
Salmon,"  by  Andrew  S'ounp;  Sir  llotnfAt; 
Davy's  "  Salnionia  "  ;  Pnlman's  "  Vide  Mt<n 
of  Fly-fishini?  for  Trout";  " ll»u<lls>i  rf 
Anplinjr,"  hyEphcincra;  " The KuJ unil Lint" 
hy  llewett  Wheatley;  Honald  s  "  Flt-fiJiif'' 
Knfoniolojrr."  These  arc  all  En^&b  wurts 
which  may  be  added  the  fullowio;  Americu 
puhliciitions :  Dr.  Bethune't  edition  of  laik 
Walton's  "  Complete  Aof'ler,"  Fraok  Fom* 
ter's  Fi«h  and  Fisliinjf,"  Brown's  ".\n?vr< 
Guide,"  I^inian'ft  *'  Adventures"  Bo(vi«'.<hi 
'•Superior  Fishing"  and  "Game  Fisiioftte 
Ni>rth."  and  G.  C.  Scott's  "Fishing  iaSatr.- 
can  Waters." 

ASGUl-SiXO.WS,  the  Teutonic  people  ^bo  i: 
the  Stli  and  6th  centuries  passed  over  frooilifif 
territory  in  and  near  the  Cimhric  iI>Mii»li  [* 
insula  ti)  the  island  of  Britain,  tlun  ja«t  i-tfr 
doned  by  the  Uom;in«.  They  fiiTt  iiite<l»si"- 
ilinries  fo  the  British  ajrainst  the  Pirt*  ttJ 
Scots,  but  afterward  sultdued  aD<l  oveRirai 
the  i-onntry,  establishing  thcmselve<.  s.« 
manent  iiihahitantB,  while  the  aboriiittil  f:'* 
prailiially  disap|tearwl  lieforc  tlit'ir  n]*- 
p-owth.    They  Were  principally  collef1«<i&'C 

three  nations,  the  Saxons,  An(;le«,  Mul  J'-'''* 
all  members  of  the  great  Sa.\on  confnl«»isi 
a  rough  union  of  Teutonic  tribe*  effected  i'-' 
ing  the  4th  century,  under  the  Saitio  hep*' 
ny,  for  mutual  advancement  and  |'n'tp:t''i 
(See   Saxoxs.)    Tlie   Saxons  inhibited  Ci 
country  ealM  North  .Mbingia  or  Eali 
extending  from  the  Elbe  to  the  U-ltr.  < 
the  W.  side  of  the  Cimhric  piiiinsoi*. 
divided  into  Ditmarsin,  Stormarla,  »»I 
«,itia — tlistricts  which  still  retain  tli«*  n*"** 
The  Jutea   inhabited    South  Jollini  »** 
S  hlesw  ig.    The  territory  of  the  Angle*  »^ 
probably  the  district   of  Angela,  l*"*.!^ 
within  tlie  limits  of  Schlesw  ig.   Tb««  f'"* 
celebrated  for  nav.-U  prowess,  had  wit 
'  cral  [liraticiU  expeditions  to  the  Briti»ii 
before  the  abandonment  of  the 
the  Homuns.    According  to  the  ^t*t^■IIlf^'S  i 
ohl  lii>torieSs  the  detaila  of  which  ir*  r'tcj' 
fully  creditetl  by  critical  writers,  it 
knowledge  of  them  thus  acquired  bytWHfj'^ 
tin*  that  led  these  latter  to  call  nisa  tlii» 
aid,  when,  about  A.  D.  449,  Vofiif^ 
leading  British  chief  of  the  time,  foufii-^ 
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•*lf  ouable  to  withstnntl  the  increasinfr  inroads 
•jfthe  Picts  and  8cotH,  the  barbarous  tribes  in- 
habiting the  north  of  the  island.  In  response 
to  hi-i  invitntictn*!,  it  is  said,  the  Saxon  chiefs 
licii^i:>t  and  llor^a,  who  were  visiting  tlie  coast 
for  wake  unexplaiiied  tmt  probably  predatory 

pnr[M>«e.  ranie  to  the  as<i<tanoo  of  the  British 
with  only  a  few  hundred  men,  yet  witli  such 
efcot  that  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  almost  im- 
mediately defeated.  Wliilc  it  is  now  peneral- 
ij  admitted  that  the  names  of  these  chieftains 
an  probably  in3rthical,  the  fact  that  many 
Saion  jiottlers  landed  at  tliis  time  in  Hritain, 
aod  the  account  of  the  general  events  which 
Mored,  are  iinqae«tionablyinatters  of  history. 
Tlie  Pirt'j  and  Si^ots  were  overcome,  ;ind 
the  country,  already  somewhat  caltivated  and 
vitb  mneh  of  Hie  Iiurary  of  a  Roman  province, 
=  >'n  aroaxed  the  cupidity  of  the  strangers. 
Tber  eeut  for  large  reenforoements  of  their 
coontrymen,  and  tomed  their  arma  against  the 
inhabitant-^.  From  this  time  Saxona  oonstant- 
ly  poured  into  the  island,  and  by  gradual  atepe, 
which  it  is  now  itnpofsible  to  trace,  the  native 

Britons  were  completely  sultjutrated  by  the  new 
ptopte,  who  overspread  the  whole  coantry.  in- 
trodooM  their  lawa,  cnstoma,  and  language, 
m\  became  the  acknowledged  founders  of  most 
of  its  future  institutions.  As  successive  bands 
wrived,  they  landed  on  different  parts  of  the 
•>^'^t,  and  their  leaders  founded  separate  states. 
Turner  gives  an  elaborate  chronology  of  these, 
fixing  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  each, 
and  the  name  ot  its  founder;  but  later  in- 
vestigations have  shown  upon  how  doubtful 
•  basis  these  accounts  must  rest.  The  little 
'Ii.1t  is  actually  known  of  tlie  events  of  the  cen- 
tirv  following:  tin-  landing  of  the  tirst  Saxon 
VfJers  may  be  said  to  be  the  one  fact  that 
it  ditferent  times  during  that  period  new  de- 
t&fhments  of  the  invaders,  \s  ith  their  chiefs, 
f«>unded  eight  kingdoms,  as  follows,  mention- 
in?  tbem  in  their  mott  probable  chronological 
onler:  Kent,  Sussex.  Wessex,  Kast  Anglia, 
Mercia,  Essex,  Bernicia,  and  Deini,  the  last 
two  afterward  joined  in  Northambria.  Orad- 
n.i!lv,  daring  tlie  8th  century,  these  became 
iinited  in  the  alliance  called  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy— thoogh  it  shonld  properly  be  called 
the  octarchy;  and  finally,  about  827,  thoy 
^cTo  united  into  one  kingdom,  called  Anglia, 
or  England  (A.  S.  Enffla-latut}^  by  King  £g- 
'"•rt  of  Wessev.  The  history  of  the  eight  sepa- 
rate sovereignties  until  this  final  union  presents 
in  general  <nily  a  aeriea  of  wars  between  them, 

'^f  oppression  of  the  conquered  Hrituns,  who 
rcvulted  again  and  again,  and  of  such  changes 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  Tarions  Icingdoms  as 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  correctly 
define  their  Umits  at  any  one  point  of  lime, 
the  prodtress  of  the  Saxons  after  their  nnion 
•inder  Egbert  belongs  to  the  history  of  Eng- 
land; but  their  customs,  and  those  laws  and 
Htttitotions  which  grew  np  nnder  the  heptarchy 
rod  under  EffbL-rt  and  his  successors,  can  best 
^  treated  here. — At  the  head  of  each  of  the 


governments  of  the  heptarchy,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  nation  after  its  union  under 
Egbert,  stood  the  king  (eyning).  He  was  first 
chosen  from  among  the  leaders  of  the  people, 
but  afterward  the  office  became  in  some  sense 
hereditary,  though  not  jiccording  to  the  mo<lern 
laws  of  sncression  ;  for  although  the  new  king 
must  be  chosen  from  the  descendants  or  im- 
mediate relativea  of  the  late  ruler,  a  younger 
son  was  often  preferred  to  the  eldest,  or  a 
brother's  family  to  the  direct  heirs,  the  ( hoice 
in  fact  depending  greatly  on  personal  qualifica- 
tions. Tlie  king's  j)ower  was  at  first  decidedly 
limited  by  the  witenagemote,  or  supreme  coun- 
cil (parliament) ;  bat  afterward  it  became  more 
nearly  abstdute,  lie  determined  the  rank  of 
his  immediate  followers,  summoned  the  wite- 
nagemote, led  in  war,  Ac.  The  qneen  (even) 
was  indd  in  great  resi)ect;  offencea  against  her 
were  punished  like  those  against  the  king;  and 
she  often  played  a  oons|nonons  part  in  the 
gOTemment.  Next  in  rank  were  the  fcthelings 
or  nobility;  and  this  term  included  in  early 
times  only  the  immediate  family  and  near 
relatives  of  the  king.  Just  below  thv  wthel- 
ing,  and  in  time  coming  to  share  many  of  hia 
privileges,  was  the  ea  duorman.  Officials  of 
many  kinds  bore  thia  title,  but  it  was  at  fii>t 
generally  applied  to  the  governor  of  a  province, 
who  led  its  forces  in  war  and  snperintended 
its  affairs  in  peace.  The  title  was  not  in  early 
times  hereditary,  but  became  so  after  the  reign 
of  Alfred.  The  thanes  (thegtuu)  composed  the 
next  class,  and  were  landholders,  forming  a 
"nobility  by  service,"  as  it  is  called  by  Lap- 
penberg,  divided,  according  to  position  and 
immediate  att^iohment,  into  king's  thanes  and 
subordinate  thanes.  Upon  the  possession  of  a 
certain  amount  of  lauded  property  depended 
generally  their  title;  though  merchants  who 
had  made  three  voyages  of  n  certain  len<rth 
were  also  entitled  to  the  rank  of  thanes.  The 
thanes  were  eiaetly  rimilar  to  the  barons  after 
the  Nomian  conquest.  Helovv  these  classes 
were  the  coininon  Ireemen  or  churls  (eeoriasi, 
rarely  entirely  independent  men,  but  generally 
standing  in  the  relation  of  retainer  to  some 
chief.  The  lowest  class  of  all  was  that  of  the 
theowfu  or  slaves,  niado  up  of  thoae  prisoners 
of  war  who  had  been  reduced  to  servitu'li', 
of  the  descendants  of  Roman  slaves,  and  of 
those  made  servile  as  a  punishment  ror  crime. 
These  could  not  be  sold  outside  the  country, 
and  in  general  seem  to  have  been  nearly  as 
well  off,  save  in  civic  righta,  as  the  poorer 
churls.  The  chiefs  of  the  Christian  clergy 
occupied  high  positions,  the  archbishop  hold- 
ing the  privileges  and  rank  of  an  eetneling, 
the  bishop  that  of  an  ealdomian.  They  were 
also  prominent  members  of  the  witen^emote. 
— The  conntry  of  the  Saxons  was  divided  into 
sliirt  s,  each  composed  of  a  certain  number 
(varying  greatly  in  difl^rent  cases)  of  hundreds ; 
and  these  in  their  tarn  wore  made  np  of  thoae 
'  districts  which  united  in  clioosing  (originally) 
I  100  men  for  the  defence  of  the  shire  and  ita 
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governor.  "The  meeting  of  the  hundred," 
says  Lappcnberg,  *'  was  held  monthly  for  ob- 
jects of  voluntary  and  contentious  jurisdirtion. 
The  preaiding  officer  was  the  ealdorman,  as- 
siatod  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocew  and  the 
y)rincipal  tbnnes.  The  townshipn  were  repre- 
sented by  tlieir  reeves  [slierirtHj  and  four  depu- 
tiea."  In  northern  England  a  similar  divlmon 
wn."  called  a  wajH'ntnki'.  A  tithing  was  an  as- 
sociation of  frtH'meu,  wlio  bound  themselves 
to  become  surety  for  one  another  in  case  of 
misbeliavior,  and  to  aid  in  bnn;,Hng  to  trial  any 
one  of  their  number  who  »houid  commit  a 
criminal  ofi^Dce.  Every  freeman  was  obliged 
by  law  to  enroll  himself  in  such  an  association. 
— Among  the  most  cherished  Anglo-Saxon 
inadtntiona  waa  alao  the^ienMte.  Anthoritlefl 
diaagrcc  sotnewbat  as  to  the  nature  and  privi- 
legea  of  the  aaaemblies  thus  named,  but  the 
term  aeema  to  have  bera  freelj  applied  to  large 
gatherings  of  freemen  for  counsel  on  ])ul)iic 
measures,  rather  than  to  any  organized  conven- 
tion of  the  people.  The  nght  of  meeting  in 
folcmote  seems  to  have  corresponded  exactly 
to  the  modem  right  of  assemoling  in  public 
gatherings,  and  of  flree  debate.— 49ee  Palgrave^s 
"Rise  and  Progress  of  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons"  (Ix)ndon,  1892);  Lappenbeig's 
"History  of  England  nnder  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings"  (Englisli  translation  bv  B.  Thorpe,  I^m- 
don,  1845);  ''Six  Old  English  Chronicles,"  edit- 
ed by  J.  A.  Giles  (London,  1848) ;  J.  M.  Kemb)e*8 
"  Saxons  in  England  "  (London,  1841)) ;  Sharon 
Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  "  (7th 
ed.,  London,  1852) ;  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni- 
cle," edited  with  a  translation  by  B.  Thorpe 
(London,  1861).— An^o-Saxeo  Charch.  The  Ten- 
tonio  invaders  of  Britain,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  the  West,  ware  of  course 
pagans,  and,  with  the  |)ride  of  a  conqncrinL'  in 
presence  of  a  con<|uere<l  race,  would  not  receive 
Ohriatianity  from  the  Welsh  Christiana.  Pope 
Gregory  tbe  Great  sent  a  solemn  embassy  of 
40  Benedictines  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
who  had  espoused  Bertha,  a  Fran kish  princess. 
8t.  Angnstin,  known  as  tlie  apostle  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  at  the  head  of  it.  The  king  consented 
to  be  baptized  in  597,  and  Augustin  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Canterbury.  From  Kent 
Christianity  rapidly  spread  among  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  In  664  a  union  of  all 
the  churches  in  Britain  was  made  by  the  exer- 
tions of  Theodore,  allerward  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  in  668  t^e  services  of  the  church 
were  made  uniform  over  the  island.  Under 
Theodore  there  were  an  archbishop  of  York 
and  16  bishops.  During  the  8tb  and  9th 
centuries  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  independence  which  was  not  quite 
eanonieal.  By  tbe  aid  of  Dunstan  in  tiie  latter 
part  of  the  10th  century,  it  was  brought  into 
more  complete  harmony  witli  the  Roman  ^^ec. 
This  chnroh  prodnced  the  venerable  B^e,  St. 
B<niiface|.  the  iipnstlo  >>(  tlio  Germans,  and  many 
others  who  contributed  to  tlie  cause  of  learning 
and  the  spreading  of  (3hrlstianity  among  the  pa- 


gan nations  of  tlie  north.  Its  liistory  has  botn 
C4irefully  investigated  by  Soanu-s.  author « if  "The 
Anglo-Saxon  Church'"  and  "The  Latin  Chanh 
during  Anglo-Saxon  Times,"  and  by  l.ingard, 
"  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church."— 
Anglo-SaxGn  Jnrl*-pradrnrf.  The  moTnc*nald  that 
have  coine  down  to  us  atibrd  but  an  imper- 
fect view  of  Anglo-Saxon  Inws.  Codea  are 
spoken  of  as  having  been  yiromulgated  by  sev- 
eral of  their  kings,  but  these  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  collection  of  all  the  laws  m  tent, 
but  rather  such  regulations  as  were  now  or 
little  known,  and  which  supplemented  the  body 
of  laws  contained  in  the  unwritten  costonis 
with  which  the  people  were  familiar.  The 
ver^  idea  of  a  complete  code  would  have  been 
far  m  advanoe  of  the  time.  Ethelbert,  king  cf 
Kint,  11  said  to  have  pnblishe<l  laws  as  early 
as  A.  D.  561.  The  first  laws  of  much  oats 
were  those  of  Tna,  king  of  the  'Vest  SaxoDL 
after  whicli  \^  <■  liave  the  laws  of  Alfred,  Edwaid 
his  soDi  Etliclred,  and  Canute.  The  gSBcnl 
featnrea  of  all  are  rimilar ;  they  are  penaeat«d 
with  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  pencil; 
they  consist  in  the  main  of  regulations  of  police 
more  or  leas  barbarons  in  character,  intemun- 
gled  with  moral  and  religions  precepts  derived 
from  the  ecclesiastics  who  framed  Uktm.  The 
laws  of  Tna  thns  comraeneed :  **Flr8t.  wecont- 
mand  that  God's  servants  hold  tlie  lawful  rnlc; 
after  that  we  command  that  the  law  and  doom 
of  the  whole  folk  be  thns  held,"  Ac;  and 
among  the  first  (tf  the  laws  is  one  that  if  a 
slave  be  put  to  work  on  Sunday,  he  shall  be 
free.  The  churls  and  their  tenure,  which  b 
the  origin  of  the  modem  copyholds,  are  re- 
ferred to.  The  next  important  laws  are  those 
of  Alfred,  which  became  more  famous  tlion 
they  deserved  through  the  admirable  mannef 
in  which  they  were  administered  by  that  nic«- 
arch.  The  first  attempt  at  settling  an  orderly 
OOnrse  of  T)roi  t'di)re  in  administering  justice 
waa  in  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder.  Wliilf 
these  prescribed  tlio  trial  by  ordeal  in  c*i*5 
where  compurgators  did  not  corae  forward,  jnt 
they  provided  that  trial  should  be  by  sworB 
witnesses  as  much  as  i>ossible.  The  laws  of 
Canute  were  more  complete  than  any  which 
jiroceded  them,  and  better  deserving  the  n&vop 
of  a  code.  They  begin  as  follows:  LvtGou  ? 
justice  be  exalted ;  and  henceforth  let  every 
man,  both  poor  and  rich,  be  esteemed  wcrthy 
of  folc-right,  and  let  just  doom  be  doomed  to 
him."  They  prescribed  regolar  terms  c^coori 
regulated  weights  and  measures  as  well  as  mon- 
eys, and  punished  counterfeiters  with  the  cut- 
ting off  ct  hands.    A  freeman  who  was  not 

,  infamous,  and  had  never  failed  in  oath  or  or- 
deal, could  clear  himself  with  a  single  oath; 

I  bnt  others  must  famish  compurgators  or  waHh 
in  it  to  the  ordeal.  It  has  been  a  common  rap- 
position  that  Edward  the  Confessor  promul- 
gated a  eode  of  written  laws,  bat  of  this  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence.  The  Anglo-Saxoi» 
after  the  conquest  exhibited  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  uwa  of  their  last  king,  and  the 
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eonqucror  caused  a  compilation  of  them  to  be 
made;  bnt  it  contained  little  of  iinportanoa,  or 
that  would  be  likely  to  bo  thoii^rlit  itnportant 
bj  the  people  beyond  a  recognition  of  their 
ri^  to  aasemble  in  full  folcmote  to  elect 
their  sheriff  and  discuss  public  affairs.  The 
metgre  character  of  the  Saxon  compilations  id 
aeeoanted  fyr  bj  the  fact  that  the  preat  body 
of  tk'ir  law.  like  that  of  the  Erii_'!i<li  law  to 
this  (lay,  consisted  of  unwritten  customs  and 
vMfes  with  which  flie  people  were  ftmiliar, 
ml  which  the  conqueror  did  not  attempt  to 
6cc  aside.  Many  of  these  customs,  as  well  as 
the  diviaioiis  of  the  eonntry  for  adminiatrative 
nd  jndicial  p.ir;  o-^e-s  wore  of  Roman  origin. 
Juttee  waa  administered  ia  local  coarta,  of 
wl&A  the  chief  were  the  hundredgemote  or 
krnpintake,  lield  by  the  sheriff  and  bishop  for 
tim  trial  of  oriminal  causes  in  every  hundrod — 
tiie  riieriff  preeiding  assisted  by  the  bishop  on 
th<  trial  of  offences  in  general,  and  the  bishop 
vith  the  assistance  of  the  sheriff  when  offend- 
ers i^wQst  the  church  were  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and  the  tteyregemoU  or  county  court,  which 
was  tiie  principal  court  of  civil  Jurisdiction, 
tod  whose  jndpres  were  the  freemen  and  land- 
Iiolders  of  the  county,  presided  over  by  the 
tu\  or  sheritF,  assisted  by  the  bishop.  The 
Saxons  appear  to  have  accepted  the  idea  that  | 
the  king  was  the  fountain  of  justice,  but  his 
intervention  was  not  ot'tvn  invoked  except  to 
set  the  courts  in  motion  when  justice  was 
<lfckj-ed  or  refused.  From  the  mde  trials 
bj  witnesses  in  their  popular  tribunals  was 
developed  at  length  the  orderly  systeui  of  trial 
byjnry.  The  "  Mirror  of  Justice  '*  enumerates 
several  judf^es  who  were  hanged  in  Altro  l's 
reign  for  causing  prisoners  to  be  executed  wl»o 
Were  not  convicted  bj  the  nnammons  verdict 
<''i  twelve  sworn  men.  Tlio  most  retnarkable 
kuiure  of  Anglo-Saxon  criminal  law  was  the 
wale  of  compensation  prescribed  for  the  com- 
nii*iion  of  homicide  and  other  crimes.  Even 
the  life  of  tlte  king  was  rated  at  a  money  value, 
Thieh  under  the  laws  of  Athelstan  was  80,000 
thrymssp,  each  thrymsa  being  worth  four 
Knee ;  while  that  of  an  earl  was  15,000,  and 
so  on  down  to  ft  comnum  person,  rated  at  only 
567.  The  ears,  the  teeth,  the  limbs  had  each 
tlieir  separate  value,  and  the  place  where  an 
offence  was  committed  was  sometimea  an  ag- 
gravation requiring  an  nihlitinnal  penalty.  The 
compensation  or  wtre  was  payable  to  the  in- 
jured person,  or,  in  oases  of  homicide,  to  the 
unmediato  family  of  the  deceased,  or,  if  ho  had 
Quae,  to  his  other  relations.  If  the  offender 
wss  muble  to  pay,  he  was  liable  to  death,  but 
was  allowed  to  .  uhmit  to  the  loss  of  limb  or 
other  corporal  i^cUon  instead.  Torture  to  t 
*>traot  ^denoe  was  anknown  among  the  | 
Anglo-Saxons,  Immunity  seems  to  have  been 
extended  in  some  oases  to  those  who  in  the  1 
i>««t  of  passion  excited  1»y  the  chase  of  an  of- 
finder  sli.niM  slay  him  upon  the  spot,  while 
irregular  indiction  of  punishment  in  cold 
Wood  npon  a  detected  criminal  was  visited 


with  extreme  penalties.  An  offender  fleeing 
to  sanctuary  was  allowed  protection  during  his 
stay  there,  whntovcr  his  crime  mifjht  liavo 
been.  Lands  among  this  people  aupear  to 
have  been  held  by  a  species  of  feudal  tranre, 
and  were  descendible  to  all  the  sons,  or,  as 
some  writers  think,  to  all  the  children  equdly, 
and  they  were  oonveyed  either  by  writmg  or 
by  ceremonies  conducted  iu  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  designed  to  give  publicity  to  the 
transfer.  A  collection  of  the  laws  of  the 
Saxon  kings  was  nuide  by  Lamhard  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of 
Arehaimomie^  which  was  afterward  repub- 
lished by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  also  more  recently 
under  the  title  of  "  Anglo-Saxon  Laws  and  In- 
stttntes,"  edited  by  Bei^amin  Thorpe  (Tx)ndon, 
1840). 

ANfiLO-SAXOKB,  Lsagaage  sad  Uteratare  ef  the. 
The  language  of  the  German  tribeo  who  con- 
quered and  peoi)led  Britain  in  the  dth  and  6til 
centuries  was  by  them  called  Ai^isfl^  Engllso 
(English);  but  ^ce  English  has  become  so 
widely  different  from  its  mother  speech,  the 
name  Anglo-Saxon  has  come  into  use  for  the 
old  language.  This  language  was  a  growth  on 
the  island  of  Britain  from  the  collision  of  many 
dialects  spoken  by  the  invading  tribes.  The 
Celts  used  a  very  different  kind  of  speech,  so 
that  the  Celtic  affected  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  the 
tongues  of  the  aborigines  of  America  have 
affected  our  English;  it  gave  a  good  many 
geographical  names,  and  but  few  other  words. 
The  new  language  was  shaped  to  literary  nse 
by  ecclesiastics  who  wrote  and  spoke  Latin, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  literature  is  translated 
or  imitated  from  Latin  works.  Hence  it  con- 
tains many  words  from  Latin  and  ireauent  im- 
itations of  Latin  idiom,  arid  it  attuned  the 
power  to  render  Latin  with  more  accuracy  and 
ea.se  than  any  other  Germanic  tongue  of  its 
time.  The  Danes  also  contributed  something 
to  it,  especially  to  the  Northumhrian  dialect. 
Bnt  it  is  after  all  a  true  Low  German  speech, 
closely  akin  to  Frisic,  Old  Saxon,  Dotcn,  and 
Platt-Deutsch.  The  talk  in  the  harbors  (»f 
Antwer|>,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg  is  said  to  be 
often  mistaken  by  English  smiors  for  oormpt 
English.  These  Low  (icrman  tonnues  are  akm 
to  the  High  German  on  one  side  and  to  the 
Soandfaia^niin  on  the  other,  and  tiiese  all  with 
the  Mcpso-Gothic  constitute  the  Teutonic  class 
of  languages,  which  belongs,  with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  Slavic,  Sanskrit,  and  the  like,  to  the 
Indo-European.  The  invading  tril)cs  had 
writing  of  their  own  in  characters  called  runes, 
bnt  the  literary  remains  are  almost  all  in  an 
alphabet  known  as  the  Auglo-Saxon,  the  let- 
ters of  which,  except  three,  are  Koman  charac- 
ters, witii  some  ftoeilbl  VMiations.  Thorn  (ft 
and  w6n  (P)  are  runes,  and  edh  fM  a  crossed  a. 
Occasionally  k,  q,  v,  z  get  into  the  maDuscrij^ 
mostly  in  foreign  words,  and  nn  or  n  for  p.  The 
Semi-Saxon  has  a  peculiar  character  for  j  (5), 
The  vowels  were  pronounced  nearly  as  they 
now  are  in  German:  a  as  in/ar;  d  as  ia  fall; 
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Old  rccmi. 

S  a 

A 

a 

ah 

/E  se 

^ 

» 

& 

B  b 

B 

b 

bay 

E  c 

G 

0 

cay 

D  8 

D 

d 

dV 

D  « 

DH 

dh 

edh 

e  e 

E 

e 

»y 

F  F 

F 

f 

ef 

G 

g 

gay 

pP  h 

H 

h 

liah 

I  1 

I 

i 

eo 

L  1 

L 

1 

el 

CD  m 

K 

m 

em 

N  n 

N 

n 

«a 

O  o 

O 

0 

o 

P  P 

P 

P 

R  p 

R 

r 

er 

s  r 

S 

8 

68 

T  2 

T 

t 

tay 

F  Pi» 

TH 

tb 

fhorn 

U  u 

U 

Q 

00 

p  p 

(  VV  TVl 

t(W)  (w)f 

X  X 

X 

Z 

ex 

Y  y 

Y 

7 

ypBiloii 

(B  as  rt  in  glad  ;  ^  as  a  in  <?ar«  ;  *  as  in  let ;  S 
as  in  they  ;  i  as  in  dim  ;  i  as  e«  in  deem  ;  o  as 
in  wholly  ;  6  as  in  holy  ;  u  as  in  full ;  u  as  oo  in 
fool;  y  nearly  like  u  in  mu»ie  or  the  French  «/ 
^  the  8anio  sound  proloni;od.  The  consonants 
were  pronounced  us  in  English,  except  that  e 
was  always  like  X*,  g  as  in  give^  and  both  letters 
were  distinctly  sounded  in  initial  hl^  hr^  hw^ 
wly  wr,  en.  Tlio  changes  to  tlie  modern  Eng- 
lish sounds  have  most  of  them  occurred  ainoe 
the  time  of  Chaucer,  many  since  Shakespeare. 
Tiiere  are  many  words  common  lo  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Gotiiio,  ud  Latin,  Greek,  or  Sanskrit. 
When  we  compare  the  spellini;  of  sncli  words, 
we  find  that  ilie  An^jlo-Saxon  retains  the  ori^ri- 
nal  vowels  better  than  the  (iothic.  It  has  the 
old  fJ,  {f.  wliile  the  (Jothic  lias  changed  to  6  or  e; 
and  the  old  i,  while  the  Gothic  has  ei.  In  its 
oonsonant  system  it  agrees  with  the  Gothic, 
and  is  midway  betwcfn  tlie  olil  forms  of  tlie 
Greek,  or  Latin,  and  High  German.  Each  surd 
mate  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  ia  in  Anj^o-Sazon 
change<l  into  its  cognate  a,spirato :  t  to  th,  Latin 
tu^  A.  S.  thd,  thou;  p  to  ph=j\  Lat.  ped-et^ 
A.  S. /^f,  feet;  c  to  Lat  mnwA-i$y  A. 

S.  hciirp,  hemp.  Each  sonant  mute  changes 
into  its  cognate  surd :  d  to  Lat.  deiU-e»,  A. 
8.  Uih^  teeth ;  (  to  Lut.  cannabis,  A.  8. 
hene;>,  lutii]);  g  to  r,  Lat.  c.7-0,  A.  S.  ir,  L 
Each  a.-<pirat«;  umte  changed  to  sonant:  th  to 
Gr.  thir,  A.  S.  deSr^  deer;  ph^fto  Lat. 
fraUr^  A.  S.  MthcTy  brother;  cAs=A  to  9,  Lat 


homo,  A.  S.  guma,  man.  Tli^  changes  were 
complete  in  the  3d  century,  and  here  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  has  remained,  while  the  High  German 
has  shifted  in  the  simio  way  a  second  time, 
changing  ic,  I,  to  irfi ;  (hu.  thou,  to  <hi ;  dn^r, 
deer,  to  thifr,  and  the  like;  stj  that  Anpio- 
Saxon  stands  in  the  sujue  relation  to  German 
that  Sanskrit,  (ireek,  and  Latin  do  to  An^'lo- 
Saxon.  A  marked  fact  in  this  speech  is  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  vowels  to  the  inflnenee  of 
other  letters.  A  stem  a  may  appear  as  i?.  m. 
e,  or  o,  according  to  tlie  vowel  or  consonant 
after  it ;  and  so  with  other  letters.  In  cases 
where  i  follows  the  stem,  mnn  chanjros  to  m^n  ; 
so  Jut  to  jet,  feet;  gos  to  g^s,  gccse;  mu»  to 
vtt}!*,  mice,  and  the  like.  Such  changes  are 
called  uinhiut.  lireaking  is  produced  by  aron- 
sonantf  us  wlien  c  or  g  changes  a  to  «a ;  Lat 
tfotfnim  to  eeeuter;  or  I  or  r  changes  a  preced- 
ing i  to  CO :  mrolc,  milk. — Tlicre  arc  iiitlectlon 
endings  for  live  cases,  three  numbers,  and 
three  genders;  bat  the  instromeBtel  ease  it 
rare,  and  the  dual  numlier  is  found  only  in  pro- 
nouns. The  substantive  has  four  declensioas 
dbtingnished  by  the  endings  of  the  goiitive  so* 
gular — e,  a,  an.  The  tliree  tirst  come  from 
old  vowel  stems,  the  last  from  a  consonant  stem. 


Gtrman. 


First 

Sisnt  LAB.  An.Siur.  Kn^itk. 
NonilnatiTc,    wulf.  wolf. 
Gealtiro,       wulfea,   wolf 'a, 
Dattvi^        wnll^  toorlbrs 

Aflsuittvai,    wvK     wolC  wolC 
iBStranMBtd,  ynM,    bjr  or  with  •  (iMsHT>) 

PU-RAL. 

Nofntnatire,  vmlOa,  wohM,  wUlk^ 
1  OenlUve,       wuIO,    ^mkim,  wSilK 


wnlflmi,  by  or  with 

wolre^ 


 (pldsltw) 


NomliutiviL 

DaUve. 

AopuutlTe, 

Plckal, 
Norn,  luid  Aoc. 
GcnIUre, 
Dative, 


Forimt  DicuHiMni. 

An.  Salt.  JOtgUtk, 
on,  OS, 

oxu,  tQsrteSB* 
axaa,  OM^ 


oxan, 

oxenA, 

oxuio, 


oxen, 

of  ox«'n. 

to  or  for  oxen. 


The  common  English  endings  of  the  powessiTe 
and  plural  are  from  the  first  dLcKn>ii>n.  Tbe 
-en  of  oxen  is  from  the  fourth.  Nt-nters  hsTS 
no  plural  sign,  and  so  some  Engli.sh  words  fruro 
them  do  not  yet  always  use  it:  theep,  dter, 
$irine,foll\  hoir,  head^  kvmtredj  year,  tfldUie 
like.  The  old  feminine?  were  declininl  s-oc- 
what  like  the  Latin  first,  with  a  genitive  in  -f, 
and  we  find  a  few  examples  of  it  in  Cbaoctf. 
Gender  is  determine'l  by  tlu  endings  of  wonb; 
it  agrees  generally  with  the  German:  v\f-»an, 
woman,  is  regularly  maseoUne  beeanse  it  ends 
in  man;  iff/"  wife,  is  neuter;  sunrif,  sun,  i^ 
feminine;  m^no,  moon,  is  masculine.  iAc'ii 
adyeollTe  magr  be  declined  in  two  wiqr>  aeeord- 
ing  as  it  ia  deflidte  or  indefinite^  as  in  Genasn. 
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SncnoB.  Mate 
Kom.  be. 


T)rAi_ 

wit,  rr(  tiro. 
unctT.  of  xm  Ufo. 
uiir.  to  UH  two. 
uncit,  our, ««  two. 

y*  tiro. 
cer.  <ifjfou  two. 
Ibc^  Io  yoit  f  wOi 


Ab  ending  s  is  foimd  in  Chancer  to  indicate 
•ometimcs  the  plural,  aometiines  the  definite 
deden:«ion.  Comparison  in  Antrlo-Saxon  was 
bj  oidiugs,  -r,  -$1;  not  by  more  und  mo$t. 

Tmm  Tdmiial  Pioiroini. 

Snroo&AB.  PtrsAu 

S«a.  ie,  /.  w»\ 

(••■.  ■in.  mint,  of  me.  CisiT.  bre,  ovr. 

Dit  m&  ftf  or/<M*  iiu.  (ia,  ««. 

A't.  nit«.  mo,  iMk  telo^  A%  M. 

Xom.  thiV,  Moti.  jks  yA> 

Sit  tliA,<por>W<W  •Aw.yMk 
Am.  aM;th^ClML  •Awte,«dw, 

7«n.  Neat 

h•^  a/U.  hit. 

hln^iUr.  hk,ita. 

Dtt.      him.     hii«,A«r.  hIiB.<t 

Act.      hine.    bcii,  htr.  hit,  hi, 

The  En£rli-ili  xhe^  they,  thi  ir,  thnn,  arc  froTn 
the  An;yrl'>-S;i\on  deinon-*trutivo  «r<y,  ; 
U»  i>  a  inodorn  prowtli,  not  found  in  the 
fir*t  edition  of  our  En<rlis!i  Bililc.  The  arti- 
cles are  both  in  u-se,  and  the  demonstratives 
that,  and  (A«i;  this,  plaral  thd*,  those; 
the  iH?r*nnal.s  are  ti-jed  as  retiexives;  Ajf<?,  who, 
i«  an  interrogative;  other  Englisli  pronouns 
in  Aom  Anglo-Saxon  originou.  So  are  the 
nmnerals  except  second,  A.  S.  other. — Tliero 
are  two  great  classes  of  verbs :  1,  the  ancient 
nr  itronf  olaaa,  whieh  formed  thefar  past  tense 
t'T  rednfilication,  re])etitii)n  of  their  root;  2, 
tii«  modem  or  weak  class,  which  formed  their 
pMt  tense  by  comporition  with  dide^  did.  In 
the  first  cla-is  there  are  tive  conjugations,  dis- 
tiognisbed  by  the  vowel  of  the  past  tense.  1. 
Tbe  original  root  is  a,  nnohangoa  in  the  past : 
fltMunan,  turarn,  ficummen,  swim,  swam,  swum, 
i  The  root  is  »,  changed  to  d  in  the  post: 
Hbii,  rdd,  riders,  ride,  rode,  ridden.  8.  The 
root  \*  V,  clmnged  to  eo,  <?,  past  fd:  eUofany 
'^/I  eUi/en,  cleave,  clove,  cloven.  4.  The 
root  was  A,  changed  to  a,  past  6 :  vtaean^  tcde^ 
'■'I'-'ii.  wake,  woke,  waken.  5.  The  root  a 
diphthong  or  long  vowel  changed  to  ed,  i: 
ftalUrn,  feol,  fealUn,  fall,  fell,  fallen.  The 
Weak  verbs  make  anotlar  conjugatit»n :  0.  The 
pasta  compound  with  dUU,  -df :  lujtan,  ln/odf, 
ivfM,  love,  loved,  loved.  The  utnhini  and 
f  rtakinj?  referred  to  in  the  fir.>t  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle introduce  variations  of  vowel  in  ditrerent 
parts  of  the  same  verb,  and  dilierent  variations 
tor  different  verbs,  so  that  to  a  anperfleial  view 
there  may  appear  to  be  many  civnjufrations.  or 
BO  regnlarity  at  all.  The  following  paradigms 
*ow  the  inflection  endings: 


Pwtpnt  and  fbtni* 

1,  nljn«,  t'il*. 
Xwba^t.  takfjit. 


bnnoA'Vfw 

nam.  took, 
n&me,  tooke«L 
wa,  took. 


hifMf,  land. 
Itirxlest,  lofodoL 


SusjuaeiiTB  llooa. 

Sinsubr,  1. 1  H.  tiiin<'. 
Plural,    1,  2,  a.  aUD«sa. 

Imptndviu 
NoRidBv  ntn. 

~   "  a«niiid,(d 


,  taking. 

Fualre,'  Bameh,  taken ;    gelat&d,  loved. 

The  -th  of  the  indicative  3d  singuhir  and  the 
plural  appears  as  -«  in  the  northern  dialect 
of  An;il«>-Sa\nn.  There  arc  said  to  be  KiH  jdii- 
ral.H  in  -h  ami  lii  in  -(h  iu  tlie  Shakespearian  folio 
of  1«23.  (Prof.  T.  R.  Lounsherry,  "On  Cer- 
tain Forms  of  tlio  Enf:li>h  Vt  rh,"  in  "Transac- 
tions of  the  American  I'liilulugieal  AsMK'ia- 
tion,"  1869-'7<».)  The  subjunctive  is  used  tbr 
our  potential  and  imperative,  as  in  the  Eufrlish 
expressions,  "it  were  a  sin,"  "belt  so";  but 
a  periphrastic  potentild  in  may,  mm,  m^AC, 
A:c.,  is  in  use.  The  gerund  in  -mnf  chanied  to 
-ende  and  then  to  -ing ;  and  in  the  English  wo 
have  in  tlie  ending  'ing  a  verbal  notm.  present 
I)artifiple,  und  gerund  mixed.  The  form  given 
above  as  the  present  tense  may  be  used  for  any 
modification  of  both  present  and  futnre  act,  tibe 
otiier  form  to  express  every  sliade  of  pa.st  act; 
but  auxiliaries  are  also  used.  A  perfect  in 
habbfy  have,  and  a  pluperfect  in  hafds^  had, 
are  in  full  use.  though  the  participle  of  the 
principal  verb  is  often  in  the  accusative  case 
agreeing  with  the  object  ct  hathe:  M  hoffth 
mon  geicorhtnr.  he  has  man  wrought.  A  few 
intransitives  use  eatn  (am)  and  teat  (was)  for 
perfect  signs:  hS  i$  ffeeumen,  he  is  come;  M 
\r(r»  he  was  (r^liad)  g«mo.    >^riil,  shall, 

and  tcilU^  will,  are  common  for  future  signs, 
thongh  they  generally  hare  some  meaning  of 
duty,  power,  i)romise,  resolve,  in  addition  to 
that  of  future  time.  A  progressive  form  is 
common  in  the  active :  it  fmhtende,  is  fight- 
ini:,  continues  fighting;  hut  n^t  in  the  passive. 
The  emphatic  form  in  do  hardly  occurs.  The 
adverbs,  preporitions,  coi\iunctioDs,  and  other 
particles  are  nuuiy  of  them  common  to  other 
Indo-European  tongues,  and  many  of  the  more 
obscnre  may  be  traced  to  pronouns.  Com|>o- 
sition  is  more  freely  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  thsm 
in  English,  and  many  of  the  suffixes  and  pre- 
fixes are  there  foond  as  separate  words. — A 
body  of  rules  almost  as  great  as  those  used  in 
Latin  grammar  is  needed  to  state  the  uses  of 
the  ditlerent  ca.ses.  Some  verbs  govern  a  gen- 
itive, some  a  dative  or  instrumental,  some  the 
accusative,  some  two  or  three  ditTerent  cases. 
The  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mode  are  various 
and  obscure.  The  arrangement  of  the  parts 
of  a  Sentence  is  often  intricate.  The  syntax  is 
that  of  a  highiy  iutlected  language.    Must  of 

the  ditliculties  of  English  idiom  are  to  be  traced 

to  Anglo-Saxon  combinations,  and  they  are 
often  easily  understoo*!  by  the  help  of  the  old 
meanings  of  the  words,  or  tlie  old  inflection 
forms. — For  the  study  of  the  langmige  may  be 
usetl  Bosworth,  "Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary" 
(London.  184H);  Marsh,  "English  Langnage 
and  its  Early  Literature"  (New  York,  18(i2); 
liaUley,  "  Hrief  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage," in  Webster's  Dictionary  (1865 ) ;  Rask's 
grammar,  tran^^l.itcd  by  Thorpe  (London,  lH(;r»); 
bhute,  "Manual  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  Begin- 
ners" (New  York,  1867);  Harab,  "Comparar 
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live  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,"  and  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon  "  (New 
York,  l^^T'');  Cor^<on,  "Handbook  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  1111(1  Kiirly  English"  (New  York,  1871); 
Grimm.  Ih  >iixche  6'nMima<tc(Gdttingcn,  1840); 
Ettiin'illt  r.  Lexicon  rum  Synopti  (imnnnntira 
(Quedlinburp  and  Leipsic,  1851);  Ht'yno.  Kurtz 
Liiut- und  Flexionalehre  (Paderbom,  1H(;'2); 
Kocli.  flhtorhche  Gmmmattl'  der  t  rujJisr/u  n 
Sprache  (Weimar,  1863);  Grein,  Sprac/t«c/tatz 
aer  Angei«Aeh»igehen  IHchUr  (Cassel  and  G5t- 
tingCD,  1864);  Mactzner,  Enrjlii^rhe  Grnmmntik 
(Berlin,  18ti5j. — Aagio-Saxoii  Literatorr.  It  was 
m  habit  of  the  early  Germans  to  give  high  honor 
to  the  Krop  or  poet,  and  long  before  their  con- 
qnestof  Britain  there  were  current  among  them 
cycles  of  songs,  of  mythological  and  lieroic 
ballads,  Mich  as  furnish  the  material  for  e]>ic 
poems.  Their  exploits  in  Britain  doubtless 
added  to  the  nnmber  of  cnrrent  ballads,  and 
of  skilful  poets  and  singers.  We  learn  from 
Beda  Uiat  the  harp  pat^sed  from  hand  to  hand 
at  feasts,  and  fbat  it  was  disf^raoeftal  for  any 
man  not  to  be  able  to  sing  in  turn.  Hishop 
Aldhehu  used  to  stand  in  minstrePs  garb  on  the 
bridge  over  which  the  peoi)le  were  to  pa.s<?  and 
collrct  ;i  (  Tdwd  by  the  l)eauty  of  his  >ong,  into 
which,  when  their  attention  was  gained,  he 
wore  words  of  devotion.  The  verse  common 
to  the  nortliern  nations  wa.s  brought  to  great 
perfection  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  an 
accentual  rhythm,  mariced  off  into  vmes  by 
alliteration.  The  common  narrative  verse  is 
constructed  in  sections  separated  by  a  metri- 
cal panse.  Each  section  has  regularly  fonr 
accents.  This  accent  or  metrical  stress  falls 
on  each  syllable  having  a  primary  accent  in 
prose,  on  many  syllables  having  a  secondary 
accent,  and  in  certain  metrical  emergencies  on 
other  syllables,  especially  the  laft  syWable  in 
each  section.  Each  metrical  stress  is  followed 
by  a  remis.sion  of  voice,  which  may  be  silent, 
or  filled  by  an  unaccented  syllable  or  two. 
Each  perfect  line  contains  three  alliterating 
words,  twu  in  the  first  section,  and  one  in  the 
first  I)  art  of  the  second  section. 

i't/uina        mid  cn'i'pi     ewiiu'  gebie'f/tuC^ 

hit'iiuni  mill  hfi'i  gtiin  :       ht^ 9B$^iSnaflil€ 

gtofum  glxV  xcniati . 

A  kintr  >hAll  with  cattel      •  oneeo  bnj. 
wtthbedMnuidkniMleU:     both  thooU  fint 
tDClflscopdba.  (Gaoni.E«n,llnem-) 

Many  lines  have  but  one  alliterating  word  in 
the  tirst  section,  and  irregular  sections  have 
three  or  (Hjinetimee  only  two  feet.  Khyme  is 
Ibund  occasionally  in  most  poems.  A  few  con- 
tain rhyming  passages  of  .some  lenrrth.  One  is 
known  as  the  rime  song.  It  contains  87  verses 
hn  all  sorts  of  rimes,  and  ia  plainly  a  taric 
poem  to  show  riming  skill. 

fUkh-  mAK  firtftK       fUlHk'  DtAn'h irrtftr,\ 
bcrg-torf/  bVteW,      Mff  «ld'  (Au  i  trt'i,  Jec. 

8ob«l«  (trad  Hgfatotb,     dvto  ata  wbsttefb, 
bomm-HMTOW  Mtoth,      bold  4M  a«v«nUi,  Ao. 
nmnaiotftMd  latMMoipawTCd 
AeoiaitMMcovtMd,    ^isclosHlIf  baiMNd,dw. 


Almost  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  we  have  is 
in  this  verae,  varied  occasionally  by.  {ia.ss;ipes 
in  longer  verses  of  similar  construction.  It  :« 
the  common  verse  in  Old  Saxon,  und  in  Ice- 
landic has  been  cultivated  into  a  sarpriAig 
variety  of  artificial  meters.  The  jtoems  re- 
maining in  .'\ngIo-Sa.\on  are  few.  The  Chris- 
tians destroyed  whatever  was'  t.iintcd  with 
paganism,  and  the  Normans  neglected  evenr- 
thing  Anglo-Saxon.  They  have  been  divided 
into  seven  elasaea.  1.  The  ballad  epic  Of 
this  we  have  one  poem  and  a  few  fragment*. 

Beowulf"  is  a  poem  of  8,183  Imes,  celebratr 
ing  the  expldta  of  a  Gothic  prinoe  BeowU^ 
for  the  most  part  in  slanng  monsters.  The 
6<'ene  is  laid  in  the  island  of  Seeland  and  the 
opposite  Gothland.  It  ia  evidently  a  pagan 
production,  though  rewritten  by  a  Cliristian. 
Only  one  copy  of  it  is  known,  and  no  mentioD 
ci  it  has  been  found  elsewhere.  A  few  nanNs 
and  facts  referred  to  in  it  have  however  been 
identified  in  old  German  history,  and  serve  to 
show  that  it  embodies  historical  matter  of  ^ 
end  of  the  5th  century.  The  mannseript  ii 
thought  to  be  of  the  IClth  century.  Its  exist* 
enceis  mentioned  in  Wanley's  catalogne,  1706. 
In  irm  it  luidly  injured  by  fire.'  In  I78fi 
the  Dane  Tborkelin  had  two  copies  of  it  nude, 
and  in  1616  published  an  edition.  No  partini- 
lar  notice  was  taken  of  it  till  the  late  reviviil 
of  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship;  but  the  present 
generation  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  especiallr 
in  Germany,  hnw  studied  it  with  great  t-nthn- 
siasm,  and  find  in  it  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
the  north.  Among  many  editions,  translations, 
and  essays  of  elucidation  and  criticism,  we 
mention  Kemble,  edition  (London.  1833)  and 
translation  and  glossary  (188^;  Ettmoller, 
translation  and  valuable  notes  and  introduction 
(Zurich,  1840);  Thorpe,  text,  translation,  and 
glossary  (Oxford,  1855);  (Jrein.  two  edition.* 
(GOttingen,  1857  and  18(^7i.  nnd  translation 
(1857) ;  Grunt^^g,  text  and  notes  (Copenhagen, 
1861);  Ileyne,  two  editions  witli  notes  and 
glossary  (Paderborn,  1863,  1868),  and  transla- 
I  tion  (1863);  Wackerbarlh,  trjin-^hition  info 
rhymed  English  verses  like  .'^cott's  •■Manaicn" 
ri.ondon,  1840);  Haigh,  "The  Anglo-t^ason 
Sagas,"  containing  a  notable  nttemjtt  to  locate 
Beowulf  on  Engiisli  ground  (London,  1861); 
Morley,  "English  Writers,"  vol.  i.  (Londoo, 
1867).  A  few  fragments  mav  be  clas.sed  with 
"Beowulf,"  as  "Tlie  Travellers  Sung,"  143 
lines;  "Tiie  Fight  at  Finnsburg,"  48  linw; 
"  Bryhtnoth,"  SlM  lines;  the  first  two  t*.  be 
fonnd  in  Thorpe  and  Kemble,  and  all  in  Grein 
(\sr>7).  2.  The  Bible  (pk.  This  is •  groirth 
of  Christian  England.  We  have  the  story  of 
its  originator,  Cwdmon,  from  Beda,  who  lived 
near  him,  and  may  have  seen  him.  He  was  an 
unlearned  man.  so  backward  that  he  conhl  not 
take  his  tura  in  singing  to  the  harp  at  feasts, 
and  so  sensitive  that  he  would  leave  the  board 
in  shame  as  the  liarp  came  round.  Once  when 
he  had  done  this,  :uid  fallen  asleep  in  a  stall 
near  by,  a  vimoa  appeared  to  hlni,  and  bade 
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him  ang.  "  I  cannot  sing,"  said  he I  have 
left  tiie  f^tat  and  oome  here  because  I  cannot 
f'.nz."'  *'SIng  for  me  thoii;zh,"  said  the  viiiion; 
'*iiDg  the  creation."  And  he  sang  the  famous 
Tneswbtdh  weretOQBherin  anew  eraof  a(Hig: 

Ka  scylaa  tkftfiasx      lielheniicaw  lUBd, 
■teiudn  auMil  tadlilftnodgldaBei 
«ere  aakltflr  Mnr:         h*  i 
•d  4xy€UB     9r  asteUdc. 
H«  aeilit  Mop     aelda  banran 
k^ben  til  lirolh,     halci;  soapaa : 
tJia  midduii(eard     moacjmm  < 
•ddijetia,  «ft«rtlada, 


"liiv  mtist  we  (florif; 
At  aiiknr's  might. 
Work  oftlM 

tbe  ev«r  UHn;  lord 


till'  Grtiar'l Ion  of  h«aven*fl  kingdom, 
and  hia  mind's  thought, 
when  of  hla 
one, 

<ird«>«d  the  grifia, 


Ucentcnated      Ibr  earth**  alilldfwi 
hmim  M  a  high  toot     the  holy 
tetkli  mhl  wofId  man'a 
lhaenrlivbif  lord     •fkarraid  prepare. 
ftrilMi  a  ■UDrioB,     tte  miMer  aWurhtyr 

(Uadlcy'a  translation.) 

Kest  mominir  he  told  his  storr  and  repeated 
tiie  verses.    The  abbess  Uild  and  her  learned 
men  proved  him,  and  fimnd  that  he  coald  turn 
into  noble  poetry  passages;  from  the  Bible 
which  thejf  read  to  him.    They  recog^nized  the 
^  as  divine,  and  received  him  into  the  mon- 
iL«t«rT.   There  he  led  a  holy  life,  humble  and 
lov«|j,  and  composed  many  Christian  poems. 
HoitBor  imitators  followed.    The ''II61iand/' 
«  poem  of  some  fi.OOO  linos  in  Old  Saxon,  colo- 
brating  the  acts  of  the  Saviour,  is  thought  hy 
MDj  to  be  a  translation  from  Gffidmon.  Bat 
BODe  equalled  him  till  Milton.    A  sinfrle  man- 
lucript  remains,  containing  Genesis  (2,  U35  lines), 
Exodus  (689X  Daniel  (766),  Christ  and  Satan 
(738).  All  uat  is  known  of  it  is  that  it  be- 
knged  to  Archbishop  Usher,  who  gave  it  to 
JviUQB,  who  printed  U  At  Amsterdam  tn  1688, 
md  w!io  becjiieathed  it  to  the  Bodleian  library. 
Utere  is  no  external  evidence  to  prove  these 
poMDU  Ondmon^a,  bat  tiiejhave  been  accepted 
pwrisionally  l>y  inost  >tn(lents  ns  ii  rewriting  ' 
of  his  originals  in  another  dialect.    The  Gen-  | 
Mil  ciTss  the  story  of  man*s  flrtt  disobedience  | 
and  his  fall,  beginning  with  the  fallen  angels. 
The  de^ription  of  Satan,  his  first  speech,  some  | 
ttrikinflr  expresKions  in  the  deeeriptlon  of  his  ^ 
Wl,  of  heaven,  hell,  Adam  and  Eve,  strongly  sug-  ' 
gest  that  Milton  borrowed  from  (J«ddmon,  but  I 
they  may  be  aocoiinted  tor  by  their  using  com- 
mon sources.    Editions  are  by  Thorpe,  for  the 
•ocietjof  antiquaries  (Tendon,  18:3S ;  Illumina-  j 
*»s,  1833),  (irein  (Gottinjffen,  1857,  transla- 
tioa,  ltid7i.  and  Bouterwek  (text,  translation,  > 
copious  introductory  es-Stiys,  notes,  and  lexicon, 
Gttterstoh,  1854).   Among  the  many  valnable 
articles  upon  it  may  be  mentioned  Dietrich's 
ia  Haapt's  ZeiUehrifl,  X.,  310-367.  With 
tli«SB  works  of  Ctedmon  may  be  cla<«ed  a  frag- 
ment of  Judith  (350  lines),  Cynewult's  "  Christ 
(MWJ,  "The  Harrowing  of  Hell"  (137),  and 
••Hue  other  fragmentn,  all  to  be  found  in  G  rein's 
Jithliothck  der  Angr.lmehfiUchm  I'oesie  (GOt- 
^•Ogen,  11*37),  and  translations  in  liis  Dichtun-  ; 
f*  wr  AngeUaehten  (1857).    3.  Lcclesiattio  i 


narratirfs — the  lives  of  saints,  and  versified 
clunonioles,  withont  the  e|^c  exaltation  of  the 

former  classes.  Such  are  "Andreas"  (1,724 
lines),  "Elene"  (1,321),  "Juliana"  (781),  and 
**GQth1ao"  (1,353).  4.  Ptatm$  and  hymn*— 
translations  of  Hebrew  [)salms  and  a  few  Chris- 
tian hynms  and  prayers.  The  version  of  the 
PMdms  has  been  attributed  to  Bishop  Aldhehn, 
(050-709),  The  manuscript  is  in  the  royal 
library  ut  Paris.  Editions  have  been  published 
by  Thorpe  and  Glrein ;  Essays  by  Dietrich  in 
Haupt's  Zeitschrift  (IX.,  214-222).  5.  Secular 
lyrics.  A  few,  mostly  elegiac,  are  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  celebrating  kings 
and  heroe.s.  Tiiey  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Grein's  Bihliothek.  6.  Allegories,  gnomic 
ter»e»,  riddle*.  This  was  a  favorite  style  of 
composition  with  the  later  Anglo-Saxons.  We 
have  in  (ireiirs  Itihl iothek '■^IUq  Phoenix,"  a 
translation  from  Lactantius,  much  expanded 
(677 lines);  "The  Panther " (74) ;  "The  Whale" 
(89) ;  also  gnomic  versos  which  are  htill  inter- 
esting, and  riddles  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  hard  enough  to  gue.ss.  7.  Didaetit  ethical. 
The  '"Meters  of  BoCthius"  are  versitioations 
of  passiiges  in  BoOthius  De  Comolutiom  Phi- 
Umphicty  attributed  to  King  Alfred.  They  were 
transcribed  by  Junius  from  a  manuscript  since 
lost  Editions  are  by  Pkawlinson  (t)xford, 
1698);  Fox,  with  translation  (London,  1835); 
Grein  (1858);  and  Fox,  (2d  ed.,  with  metrical 
rendering  by  Martin  Farquhor  Tupper  (Lon- 
don, 1864). — ^The  Anglo-Saxon  prose  is  of  com- 
paratively little  literary  value.  It  affords  abun- 
dant material  for  the  study  of  the  language 
and  the  people,  Imt  cooaistB  mostly  of  tramiui- 
tions  from  the  I.atin.  They  have  been  classified 
as  follows:  1.  Theological — translations  of  the 
BlblOw  Portions  of  Omesia,  Exodns,  Leriticns, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  .Tiwlma.  and  Judges, 
called  the  Heptateuch,  together  with  an  out- 
line fst  Job,  me  Gospel  of  Nicodemns,  and  s 
fnigment  of  Judith,  were  published  by  Tli  wnitoa 
(Oxford,  1698).  The  Psalms  are  s]>oken  of 
above.  We  lunre  several  manoscripts  of  the 
Goii^pel?.  Editions  have  been  published  in  Eng- 
land by  Parker  (1671X  Marshall  (1665),  Tiiorpe 
(1842),  and  Boswortii  (with  the  Gothic,  Wyck- 
lifFe,  and  Tyndalo  versions  in  parallel  cohnnns, 
London,  1865).  Kemble  began  an  edition  with 
the  old  Latin  and  four  Angto-Saxon  texts 
printcil  together,  and  various  readings  fr^un 
four  others.  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  this 
fonn,  and  the  work  is  going  on  at  the  TTnirer- 
sity  press,  Cambridge.  A  large  number  of 
homilies  are  still  to  be  found.  A  set  by  /Elfrio, 
80  in  number,  comfdled  or  translated  from 
Latin  works,  about  A.  D.  990,  for  the  un- 
learned, were  printed  by  Thorpe  for  the  ^Ifirio 
society  (1844-  6).  More  are  promised  by  the 
early  Engli-'i  trxt  society.  2.  Philosophy.  In 
this  department  we  have  only  Alfred's  transla- 
tion ot  Boethius,  mentioned  above.  3.  Hi«- 
U)ry.  The  Angl«)-Saxon  Chronicle  extends  from 
the  invasion  of  Julius  Cojsar  to  Henry  II.,  1154. 
As  fur  us  the  history  of  Beda  extends,  it  ia 
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abridged  from  It  or  from  some  common  sonrcc. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Alfred  had  it  com- 
piled and  copies  placed  iu  the  monusteries. 
How  the  records  were  h&p^  afterward  is  not 
Icnown.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  meapre  note 
of  evuQts  of  little  interest,  but  in  tiie  later 
times  there  are  sometimes  reflections  and  poet- 
ical passa^'es,  as  well  n<  skftrlu'<  of  rliaracttT. 
It  bus  been  often  printed  and  translated. 
Tliorpe*s  edition  ^London,  1861)  lias  seven  par- 
alK-1  tcxt-i.  a  translation,  and  indexes.  There  are 
also  a  lai  ge  number  of  charters,  deeds,  wills,  and 
rimilar  doenroents  remainingTt  of  whioh  Kemble 
has  published  nix  volumes  (Cotltir  Diplonuit- 
icu9  jUti  Haxonieij  Loudon,  1889-^46).  lieda's 
**£cclesiastica]  History"  was  written  by  him 
in  Latin,  and  translated  into  An^rlo-Saxon  by 
Alfred.  It  is  one  of  the  world's  great  books. 
It  has  passed  throof^fa  many  editions  in  many 
countries.  Wheloc's  edition  has  Latin  and 
Anglo-baxon  in  parallel  colomns  (Cambridge, 
1644) ;  and  Smithes  has  Tarioin  readings  (Cam- 
bridpe,  1722).  A  new  edition  is  needed.  For 
ancient  history  there  is  Alfred's  translation  of 
Orosius,  with  ad^tioiui  ^  the  translator  of 
some  value.  Thorpe*fledUlon  with  trunblatiim 
and  glossary  is  in  Bohn's  library  (I^ndon,  lb57). 
There  are  some  biographies.  8t.  Guthlao  has 
been  repeatedly  printed  (Goodwin,  London, 
1848).  4.  Late.  A  large  body  of  laws  re- 
mains, extending  from  Ethelbert,  who  was  king 
of  Kent  at  the  time  of  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, to  those  of  ^Viliiam  the  Conqueror. 
The  best  editicms  arc  those  of  Thorpe  (Lon- 
don, 1840),  (  ontaining  the  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutes, anil  Scliniid  (T.eipsic,  1858),  a  critieal 
text  with  Latin  and  (Jerman  translations,  notes, 
and  a  glossary.  These  and  the  charters  are 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  prose  reiiuiinin^  for 
tlie  study  of  tlie  people.  5.  Aatunil  ncieiice 
and  med kill , .  Popular  Treatises  of  Science  " 
(Thorpe,  L(.ndon,  1841);  "Leerhdoins"  (3 
vols.,  O.  Cockayne,  London,  1804-  0).  6. 
Grammar.  ./Elfric  has  a  Latin  grammar  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  an«iwers  as  a  reverse 
grammar.  It  is  printed  in  Sonuicr's  Diction- 
ary (Oxford,  1669).  ^Ifric's  "  Collo<iuy,"  in 
Thorpe's  **Analecta  Anjrlo-Saxonica "  (Lon- 
don, 1846).  There  ore  a  lew  glossaries  in 
Wright  (London,  1857). 

IXOOLl,  in  its  wider  sense,  a  PortOgncso 
colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  South  Africa,  Lower 
Guinea,  between  lat.  7"  SO'  and  17*  8.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  and 
they  have  ever  since  held  it,  except  from  1641 
to  1648,  when  the  capitsU  and  a  portion  of  the 
colony  were  ofcnpied  by  the  Dutch.  The  gov- 
ernment general  of  Angola,  as  claimed  by  tlie 
Portngnese,  embraces  an  area  of  npwara  of 
800,<i""  -ij.  tn.  The  po]»uIation  is  estimated  by 
the  X'ortuguese  government  at  2,000,000.  The 
colony  is  divided  into  four  districts,  besides 
the  (Jimbandi  countrv,  which  is  likewise  re- 
giirded  as  belonging  to  it:  Ambriz,  Angola 
proper,  Benguela,  and  Mooaamedea.  The  mle 
of  the  Portuguese  is  reoogniied  between  the 


i  Koanza  and  the  Dande  only,  the  main  part 

of  Angola  ])roper;  outside  of  this  territory  tl;<  y 
have  isolated  fortitied  places,  and  tlie  native 
chiefs  sustain  the  relation  of  more  or  lets 
doubtful  vassals.     A  line  of  forts  which  they 
intended  tu  construct  across  the  continent  to 
connect  with  tliehr  colony  of  Mozambique  in 
'  eastern  Africa  has  never  been  roni]'lete«l.  but 
the  coimtry  in  the  interior  has  been  explored 
to  some  extent.   The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
'  vegetation  is  luxuriant;  the  fauna  and  tioni  are 
tropical.   Along  the  rivers  sugar  cane  is  raid- 
ed, and  in  the  primitive  forests  exeeltent  co0m 
is  found.    Tl>e  -climate  is  unhealthy  al<  ng 
the  coast.    The  mountains  contain  gold,  iron, 
lead,  and  snlphnr.   Spring,  the  rainy  sesam. 
begins  in  September.    The  most  intelligent 
among  the  natives  are  the  peoj>le  of  the  dis- 
j  trict  of  Ambaca,  most  of  whom  are  able  to 
read  and  write.    As  roads  are  almost  wh(»lly 
I  wanting,  the  government  tmjfXoytiearrfgadora 
I  (bnrden-carriers),  who  are  famished  by  the 
villages.     In  the  district  of  Golungo-Alto  the 
j  number  of  tliese  carriers  was  estimated  by 
I  Dr.  livingstone  at  6,000.   An  army  <tf  5,000 
men,  four  war  vcR'n-l;*,  and  the  packet  ser* 
j  vice  consume  nearly  the  entire  revenue  of 
I  the  colony.    A  Catholic  bishop  was  appointed 
for  Angola  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  a  large  number  of  the  natives  were 
j  nominally  received  into  the  church ;  but  since 
I  theexpulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  native  thurclie* 
have  been  to  a  larpe  extent  without  priests, 
and  the  ponidution  has  partly  relapsed  into 
I  paganiam.    In  1857  there  were  in  the  wbde 
diocese  only  six  priests,  though  the  Christian 
poi)ulation  was  estimated  at  800,000. — ^Tbe 
\  capital,  SdntPaul  de  Losnda,  on  theooaatef 
Angola  proper,  is  the  seat  of  the  governor 
general  imd  of  the  bisliop;  pop.  12,500,  of 
j  whom  850  are  whites.  tJiW  nmlattoes,  and  tbe 
remainder  negroes.    The  chief  coast  town*  of 
the  three  other  districts  are  Ambriz,  Sao  Felipe 
de  Benguela,  and  Mo>^anie«les.    (See  GcnOA.) 

1NG0R.4  (Turk.  Juifjurith  ;   nnc.  Anryra),  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  a  Turkish  eyaietuf 
the  same  name,  220  m.  £.  S.  E.  of  Constanthie- 
ple;  pop.  about  45,000,  including  about  o0.ri«*ft 
I  Turks,  10,000  Armenians,  4,000  Greeks,  aod 
1.000  Jews.   It  is  sitnated  in  the  midst  of  a  tait 
elevated  plain,  abonndinir  in  fruits  and  pa.<tn- 
rage,  over  which  the  roving  tribes  of  the  larco- 
mans  tend  their  sheep,  goats,  and  horsea  Tbs 
citadel  is  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  \t>  walls 
i  are  covered  with  inscriptions.   The  trade  with 
I  the  west  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 

and  Armenians,  and  thus  the  eity  in  social  lift 
j  is  rather  European  than  Mohammedan.  It  is 
I  the  see  of  a  Greeic  and  of  a  Catholic  Ameniia 
bishop.    On  July  20,  1402,  Angorji  wa-  tbe 
I  scene  of  a  terrible  battle  between  Timoer 
I  and  the  suiltan  B^jazet  I.,  in  which  tbe  kl> 
Xvv  was  caj)tured.    There  are  some  antitnt 
remains.   (See  Akctba.) — Tbe  Angora  goal, 
with  its  aiUcen  fleece,  ia  the  most  eoriooi  pro- 
dact  of  this  region.  Its  hair,  which  is  wuto 
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ud  soft,  and  about  eight  inches  long,  is  shorn 
tvice  a  /ear,  and  to  mnch  Mtoemed  as  mtterial 
for  ahawto.  In  1869  ihe  number  of  these  goats 
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in  and  near  An;?ora  was  estimated  at  1,000,- 
0(H).  The  yearly  yield  of  wool  is  about  2.700,- 
0<Xt  lbs.  The  Angora  gout  was  introduced  into 
Sooth  Carolina  in  1849,  and  still  more  were  im- 
ported in  1863. 

UGORNUf  a  tow  n  of  Hornoo,  in  central  Af- 
rica, near  the  S.  W.  shore  of  Lake  Tchad;  pop. 
said  t<t  bo  jibove  30,000.  Weekly  markets  are 
held,  at  which  a  very  extensive  trade  is  carried 
OD  in  cotton,  amber,  metals,  slsTes,  Ac. 

MGOSTlRi,  or  Clidad  Bolifar,  a  city  ot  Vt  ne- 
mela,  capital  of  the  province  of  Guayano,  on 
ths  i^t  bank  of  the  river  Orinooo,  a  pass 
i'fngostura)  where  it  is  confined  between  high 
rociU,  about  26U  m.  S.  £.  of  Caracas;  pop. 
tboat  7,000.  It  was  founded  in  1A74,  nod 
named  San  Tonins  <U,<  la  Nueva  Guayana,  to 
didtiogaish  it  from  another  Son  Tonias  32 
kaiPMfl  distanl  Its  name  was  changed  to 
riiidail  Bolivar,  and  subsequently  in  common 
itpeech  to  Angostura.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  ampbitneatre,  on  the  slone  of  a  rooky 
bill  dL'stitute  of  vegetation.  The  houses  are 
Buusively  constructed,  usually  of  two  stories. 
The  atj  to  the  prindpal  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  Orinoco,  altlionph  240  m.  from 
tiie  month  of  the  river,  it  is  tlie  seat  of  a 
bUiopric,  and  e<Mitains  a  oollege,  ecelesiastloal 
H'minary,  hospital,  and  a  hall  in  which  a  hcs- 
Mon  of  the  congress  of  Colombia,  then  inolud- 
iof  New  Onmada  and  Venezaehi,  was  held  in 
l^tlO.  Tiie  city  is  defended  by  a  fort  on  the 
oDposite  side  of  the  river,  here  S,100  ft.  wide. 
Ine  exports  consist  of  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo, 
bides.  Hugar,  and  An^fostura  bark. 

AittOSTl'RA  BAKK,  the  bark  of  galipea  offi- 
HMlit,  a  South  American  tree  of  the  rue  fam- 
ily, growing  on  the  river  Orinoco,  and  espe- 
cially ou  the  Caroni,  Venezuela.  It  possesses 
a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  smell  when  fresh, 
luid  a  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic  taste.  It  is 
sometimes  nsed  in  medicine  us  an  aromatic 
tooic.  Bj  the  natives  it  is  employed  to  into.xi- 
cate  fnh,  aa  the  cinchona  is  in  Peru.  The  false 
AnjjoHtura  may  be  distintjuirthed  by  its  greater 
titickness  and  hurdneuii,  ii3  total  want  of  odor, 
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and  its  intense  tenacious  bitterness,  due  to  the 
poisonons  alkaloid  bmeia.    When  steeped  in 

water  it  does  not  become  soft  like  the  true 
Angostura.  It  is  said  to  bo  tht»  bark  of  atrych' 
nM  iMMt-eMrieo. 

AXJOT,  or  Asge,  Jf«n,  a  French  nicrchnnt 
1  of  Dieppe,  died  in  1551.  lie  made  trading 
voyages  to  AfKca  and  the  East  Indies,  and 
secured  a  largo  fortune,  wiiich  he  used  with 
liberality.  Some  of  his  ships  having  been  cap- 
tared  by  the  Portogoese,  he  fitted  ont  a  fleet, 
fully  provided  with  soldier;*  and  arras,  which  en- 
tered the  Tagus  and  blockaded  Lisbon.  Every 
vessel  coming  to  that  port  was  inter<j&]>ted,  while 
botli  shores  un  tlie  river  were  devastated.  The 
king  of  Portugal  sent  an  ambassador  to  Fran- 
cis I.,  who  referred  him  to*  the  merchant  of 
Dieppe.  An^ot,  however,  persevered,  and 
forced  Portugal  to  pay  a  lar^re  indemnity  for 
his  losses.  Unsuccessful  spei  ulations  brought 
ruin  upon  him,  and  the  king  of  France,  to  whom 
he  had  lent  large  sums,  having  fmled  to  repay 
him,  Angot  spent  his  last  years  in  destitution. 

AKGOnJblE  (nnc.  InculumOy  or  Cititas  Eco- 
I Umemium),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Charente  and  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Angoumois,  situated  on  the  Cha- 
rente, (Wi  111.  N.  E.  of  Bordeaux,  on  the  railway 
connecting:  that  city  with  Paris;  pop.  in  18(56, 
2o,n(>.  It  is  built  on  an  isolated  hill,  rising 
alK>ut  200  feet  above  the  river;  and  though 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  it  presents 
with  its  white  stone  houses  a  neat  and  cheer- 
ful aspect.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
old  rumed  castle,  the  birthplace  of  Marguerite 
of  Navarre,  and  remains  or  the  ancient  lurtiti- 
cations  are  also  extant.  .\  noble  cathedral 
of  the  12th  ceutury,  the  church  of  St.  Andr6 
dating  from  the  Uth,  and  a  Beoediotine  abbey 
of  the  time  of  Charlemairne,  are  amonj;  its  oth- 
I  er  antiquities.  It  has  a  college,  a  museum  of 
I  natural  history,  manofaetores  <rf  paper,  wool- 
]i  ns,  linen,  earthenware,  and  cofrnac,  a  cannon 
fouudery,  and  a  thriving  trade  with  Bordeaux 
and  tiie  soothem  departments.  It  was  for 
some  years  the  seat  of  a  naval  school,  trans- 
ferred to  Brest  in  1830. — From  the  Uth  ceutu- 
ry Angoultoie,  with  its  territory  of  Angonmoto, 
to  which  PdrifTord  was  at  first  united,  was  gov- 
erned by  counts.  In  1S60  it  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  who  were  driven  ont  in  the  reign  of 
Kinv'  Charles  V.  It  afterward  behmfred  to  the 
crown,  was  erected  into  a  duchy  by  Francis  I., 
and  formed  a  royal  apanage  till  1650,  rince 
which  the  title  of  doke  of  Angooltene  haa  been 
only  nominal. 

ANGOULEHE.  I.  Ckarics  is  f  ilili,  dnke  of, 
natural  son  of  Charles  IX.  of  Franco  by  Mario 
Touchet,  bom  April  28,  1573,  died  Sept.  H 
1650.  He  received  from  Catharine  de*  Medi<A 
the  counties  of  Auvergne  and  Lauraj^ais,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  constable  de  Mont- 
morency, distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of 
Arques,  Ivry,  and  Fontaine  Franpaise,  but  waa 
I  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  for  cer- 
I  tain  intrigues  with  his  uterine  sister,  the  mar- 
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nise  de  Vernenil.  Rolca«<Mi  in  Ifilt',  he  con- 
iictcd  the  HojTt'  of  SoiriMjiii  tlio  nvxt  ywr,  <ilt- 
tnined  from  I.ouis  Xil  1.  llioiliu  hy  nf  An^roultine 
in  Ifil'j.  iinil  Wsif^eJ  Koohelle  in  HVJS.  llctiiok 
part  al.«»  in  tla>  wiir*  <>f  IjinjruKiiw.  •icrriiany, 
and  KhimltT!'.  He  K-tt  Mrmoire*  of  tliu  rcijru'*  of 
Hcnrr  III.  nml  llc-nry  IV.,  «  lUlnliim  <l(  fori- 
ffine  ft  »tifff»  dft  fhtrif*.  ft  ile  Crtut  ilm  roy- 
uuMfM  (If  Muriv,  Fez  tt  'J'liriiiliint,  trtiDMlutcit 
from  thi'  S|iiiiii!tli  of  liiu^fMlf  Torifs.  ami  i.oiii«' 
otlik-r  \vntiii;r«,  .mII  "f  w  liii  li  linve  ln'i'n  jmti- 
lisiiu'i!.  II.  I^«l»  intolw  dr  BearbM,  diikf  of. 
elili'st  ROD  of  (.'liurli'n  X.  of  Friinci-  unJ  Marii' 
Tlifri'm.' of  Siivoy,  lM>rn  at  ViTsailli-is  Aii(».  <i. 
17"r>,  ilii-'l  Bt  tiorz.  Juno  :i,  IH44.  At  the 
outtireak  of  the  revoluti<m  he  acoom|ianiLHl  liio 
father  (then  iliike  of  Artoi*)  to  Turin,  where  he 
*pent  a  few  yeiirH  in  inititary  Ktutlie».  In  I71'2 
he  rrreived  a  roniiriand  iu  (iennuny,  bnt  he 
WHM  not  tilted  for  i»  Koldier,  and  HKin  witinlrew 
from  the  field,  retirin^f  witli  hi;!  father  to  lloly- 
rood,  and  KuhKei|iieiitly  joining  lii»  unrle  I»uiK 
XVIII.  at  Klankenlxii^  and  Mitnii.  At  tlie  lat- 
ter plui'e  he  murrieil,  June  K',  ITli'.'.  his  rousin 
Marie  Therese  C'hurhitte.  duiicliter  of  Louis 
XVI.  Iliirini;  the  humired  days  lie  wajt  ap- 
]M>inte(l  lieiit<'nant  (cenenil  of  the  kinploni,  and 
made  a  weiik  attempt  to  oppose  the  ern|K:ri)r; 
hut  luM  troops  ahuudotied  hitii,  and  at\er  a  few 
(layK*  detention  ttn  a  priH>ner  he  wai>  »ent  to 
Hun  elona.  After  the  m'l-oud  restoration  he  was 
cliart'ed  with  tlie  RUp|irc!«»ion  of  di>order*  in 
the  wiiiiliern  |irownre-<.  and  in  1^^2•'i  enminand- 
od  the  army  of  intervention  which  put  down 
the  revolution  in  Spain.  In  Jidy,  IWO,  hp 
i>ipned  with  his  father  the  net  of  ahdieation  in 
favor  of  his  nephew  the  duke  of  |{onleaii.x 
(now  Count  de  C'hamhordi,  and  went  into  ex- 
ile with  tlie  rest  of  tlie  royal  fiimily.  Ile  was 
n  man  of  nn'nn  ahilities  and  sliit'j.'i?.li  disposi- 
tion. III.  Illarir  Thrrr!>r  (harltltr.  duehe«s  of, 
wife  of  the  preeedin^f,  and  dau};hter  of  Loui.s 
XVI.  tin<l  Marii'  Anloin>-fte.  horn  at  Ver-^iille* 
Dee.  ITTK.  died  at  Krohsdorf,  Oet.  H>.  IWI. 
Mie  shared  ihe  iiiipris<inment  of  her  parent*  in 
the  Temple.  nn<l  alter  their  exceution  wn.«  hehl 
ill  eaptivity  till  Heeeiiiher,  17!»'>.  when  Austria 
proeiireil  her  liherution  in  exelianw  lor  cer- 
tain iiiemlK-rs  of  llie  convention.  She  liveil  nt 
Vienmi  till  her  iiiarriaiio,  known  hy  the  title 
of  iiKii/iiiiif  riii/iilr.  .\fterward  fhe  .-hiireil  Ihe 
vieissitudesiif  tier  hiisl>:ind"M  exile,  snstaininR  his 
ronrape  hy  her  superitir  spirit  and  intelliireni'e, 
relnrtiin;;  with  him  to  Franee  iu  1x14.  and  ex- 
erliuc  a  frreat  irilhienee  o\er  the  tr<i<ips  ut 
Kordeuiix  (hirini;  the  hundred  diiy<',  m>  that 
Napoleon  ealUsI  her  ''  the  only  man  in  the  fam- 
ily. '  At  the  time  of  the  July  resolution  she 
vcn*  nt  Pi.jon.  ami  ma<le  n  dani'erous  journey 
in  ili'i^ruise  to  Kaiiihouillet.  wla-iv  she  rejoined 
the  duke.  She  Went  with  the  roy;d  fiimily  to 
Kui:laiid,  where  her  hushand  :ind  she  assutuoil 
the  titles  «if  eounf  and  eounte.-s  of  Miinie. 
Tliey  li\id  some  time  at  lIolynxMl.  hut  the 
climate  of  ,S'uthili<l  proviii;?  too  «vvere  for  the 
cuuntesji,  tliey  reiuovod  tti  the  eoutinent. 


MCOniOiS,  one  of  th««  old  provincM  of  FmiM, 
I»etween  I'oituu  and  Guiennc,  bc-uodiii  W  by 
Saiut4m(.H%  with  whieb  it  was  juiiieii  to  furn * 
military  (covemment  Capital.  Anmltee.  It 
nearly  corre»iK»nded  to  the  pres«nt  d«p«rtmat 
of  C'hnrente.  It  was  (renerally  covemed  litih* 
counts  of  Anfroulfrrae  fn>m  tlie  Vth  Vi  the  14ii 
Century,  when  it  was  united  to  the  crown. 

A.>USA,  a  seaport  town  <in  the  S.  sidtc/tl* 
islantl  of  Torccira,  one  of  the  Aturei:  pof, 
i:<,oiXi.  It  is  well  built  on  a  hill  riiiBf  k« 
the  water's  ed|{o,  lia^i  wide  hut  dirty  tmb, 
and  is  penerally  the  residence  of  tlie  fottnn 
of  the  Azores,  as  well  as  of  the  conraU  uf  Ei^r- 
hiud,  Franre,  and  Holland.  The  harbor  upnT 
tected  by  two  foi'ts,  bnt,  though  tli«  btrt  ia 
the  .^^^>rp^  it  is  cxjioRed  to  all  winds  from  tU 
S.  S.  W.  by  S.  to  the  E.,  and  en  tlit  ijiptwfii 
of  a  pole  Iroin  this  quarter  vewh  »r»  tiilipd 
to  ]>ui  to  fn'ii  for  safety.  The  principal  eipacti 
are  wine  and  (n'ttio- 

A^GIIM  IMU,  iVMMia,  or  lifMMMa. MMte 
an  Italian  temale  painter,  bomBt(.'reni<«iil'«<t 
1530,  died  about  1020.    After  ex«cntin|t »  hub- 

I  her  of  portraits  and  some  tine  liistnrir*]  ['Wt* 

I  she  went  t^iMadrid  in  1501,  at  theiuvitaiioeci 

'  I'hilip  II.,  and  painted  portraits  of  Qn«B  1* 
liellu  and  other  celebrities  of  the  Sjiaoiih  covt 
Constant  application  brought  on  Ulindnam 
her  latter  years.  Vandyke,  who  visited  U» 
fre(|nently,  was  wont  to  vpeak  with  ptU  tt- 
s]ieet  of  lu  r  know  ledjre  of  art.  Her  w»ibi 
l.i  (  i.\,  Et'itoPA,  and  Ansa  Maria  «1«>  p«iit«i 
but  were  le^  distinguished  tlian  S>fuiuiiM. 
AKCIS,  Earls  af.  See  Dorr.i.Aa. 
AMULT,  a  dnchy  of  the  German  einpiTt.  * 
uated  on  b«ith  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  ^•^)«. 

I  ami  bounded  by  Prussian  Saiony,  Bnioi<ii- 
bur)f.  and  Hranswick;  area,  8i»7  n|.  id-; 

j  in  1871,  2iia.364.  It  was  IV.rraerly  divided  aw 
four  duchieii,  culled  Anhult-lXtMwa.  Anh^ 

I  Iternbiirg.  Anhalt-Zerbst,  and  Anbalt-Kitli* 
alter  the  nrincipal  town^  but  wa»in 

j  led  into  three,  in  1853  into  two,  nod  tiwll!> 
lS(;:t  into  one.  The  iioU  is  mostly  kvil  i«* 
fertile,  and  here  and  there  wooded  and  f** 
resipie.  It  prt>dnces  com,  flax,  lol>a«<KUf' 
and  fruits.  There  are  iron,  lead,  and  «W* 
mines.    The  Anholt  family  trace  their 

I  to  Esico  von  Bnllenstedt.  who  floDriiM  la  w 
Idlli  century.  They  have  b*en  pHi«iIly" 
iimrtinl  spirit,  and  in  the  history  of  (i*mi5 
they  have  furnished  various  disiinfrulsW 
ernis  in  the  service  of  the  emncror*  and  of* 
kinpi  of  IVuMio.  From  Amialt-ZerUst 
Catharine  II.,  emprese  of  Russia.  Tbepn** 
duke,  Frclerick,  born  April  2l».  Ift31.««w* 
cd  his  fiitlicT  May  22,  1871.  Camtal. 

AMI VUBIDGS,  compounds  w  hit  h  liecotiKK** 
upon  the  aildition  ol  water.  In  teclipicAl  I* 
jruaire.  they  are  the  oxides  of  acid  radiciKiw 
stand  in  the  Banie  relation  to  acids  a-  tb* 
of  (lotiissiuin,  K,0,  doe*  to  the  hydr»teJ  f*- 
ash.  IIKO.  The  most  familiar  anhydrwl<"« 
sulphuric,  nitric,  hypochlorons  «id  »'*^' 
these  have  long  been  called  anhydrous  solpM- 
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ric  scid,  anhydrons  nitrir  arid,  anhrdroas  hy-  ' 
BKhloroun  nc'ul,  and  nnhydroua  acetic  acid; 
tmt  v  tliey  do  not  [HMAeiM  ncid  propertiea  until 
rombincd  with  water,  it  iti  now  propo^i-d  to 
<-all  tliemaulpLoric  anhydride,  nitric  anhydride, 
Ac.  Tlio  following  formulas  will  illnxtrato  how 
10  anbydrido  beromem  an  acid  nn  the  ad<lition 
of  wat«r:  SOi  (»nlplinrio  anhydride)  +  II, ()= 
(gnlphnric  acid);  N,().  (nitric  anhy- 
dride) +  11,0  =  2IINO,  (nitric  acid);  C'l.O 
lliTpochlorooH  nnhydrido)+ ll,0='21U'l()  (hy- 
pochlorotw  arid).  Anhydride  has  thurcforo 
I  Ngnifiration  of  ilH  own,  and  vamt  not  be 
ooufounded  with  the  term  anhydrous,  applied 
to  Mil>«tanceii  which  have  no  water  either 
m\x«4  or  combined  with  thetn. 

Wl,  or  lud,  a  mined  city  of  Tnrkish  Ar- 
menia, on  the  Arpi  Tchoi,  about  25  m.  E.  S.  E, 
"f  Kars.  Its  ancient  name  appears  to  have 
liocn  Almicnm,  but  it.>i  history  in  only  iin|)er- 
fcctJr  known.  In  the  fith  century  it  was  a 
Mnall  fort;  in  the  loth  it  liecanie  the  capital  of 
the  Ba^tide  kings  of  Annenia;  in  the  1  Ith  it 
sacked  by  the  Se^uka,  and  xubscfiuently 
oi-rapifd  by  the  Kurds;  and  in  the  I2th  re-  ' 
|».'aiedly  taken  by  the  Georf^ana.  In  the  14tli 
rrnlnry  it  was  finally  niine<l  by  an  earthiiunke, 
nail  has  never  since  been  reoccnpied.  There 
ar*  nnmerouR  roinfi  of  chorchen,  chajMils,  and 
private  buildings  w-hile  the  niiuviivu  walla, 
skout  6  m.  in  circuit,  are  in  gwM  prviM>rvation.  | 
—See  Rttinet  tTAni,  bv  M.  F.  Broiwet  (2  vols.,  I 
St,  Petcnditirp,  IftHO-iU). 

UirFr-B4MKCE0IS,  the  popular  name  of 
AiorsTK  AsicET  liorRosoia,  a  French  play- 
wright, bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  2.5,  1806.  die<l  at 
Fan,  Jan.  12,  1471.  lie  waa  n  clerk  in  a  law- 
tit's  office,  when  he  wrote  in  his  first 

mt'ludmma,  Gu*tarf,  ou  U  Sajtolitnin.  He 
afterwanl  jtriMluce*!  over  2t>0  play.-i,  uioat  of 
(hem  in  ronjnnrtion  with  other  nuthorx,  thoufch 
h**  was  the  cole  author  of  liia  beat  drama.  La 
VenitUune  Ilia  fairy  play  a  have  had 

ui  immenae  run,  eojiecially  Z«  pilutts  du  Din- 
hU.  He  i*  ah«o  believed  to  hove  been  the  real 
author  of  Trrim,  Ant/^U,  and  other  jiieceo  a»- 
crilietl  to  Alexandre  Diimna.  His  remnina  have 
l-wn  removed  to  Pari-',  where  he  wan  buried 
May  lo,  IH72.  Alexandre  Dunioa  the  yonnj^r 
pronouncing  the  funeral  oration.  I 
_  IKICm'H,  A  freedman  and  preceptor  of 
Xero.  and  commander  of  the  PrH?t4>riuti  fleet 
at  Cape  Miscnum,  .\.  59.  At  Nero's  instif^a- 
tion  lie  hnd  a  false  bottom  made  for  a  ship 
which  Agrippina  was  enticed  to  visit.  She 
barely  ewaped  drowniniz,  and  waa  soon  after- 
ward murdered  by  Anicelus  ot  her  villa,  near 
the  Lucrine  lake.  Seneca,  in  his  defence  of 
Nero,  used  Anicetus's  story  of  Airrippinn's 
plots  against  the  emperor' !<  life.  Anicctus  also 
pn>fe9'4ed  to  have  had  an  intri^e  with  Ucta- 
via,  so  as  to  furnish  Kero  with  a  pretext  for 
ber  banishment.  He  subsequently  lived  in 
luxury  in  Sanlinia  with  the  money  given  liiro 
by  Nero  in  ruwanl  for  his  infamy.  ' 
i-HIELLO,  TtBUM.    See  Masakicllo. 


iNILIC  ICID  (.Spanish  atlil,  indigo),  an  arid 
pro<luced  by  the  motion  of  diluted  nitric  acid 
upon  indigo;  uIm)  called  indigotic  arid.  Car- 
bonic acid  is  pro<lucc<l  with  it.  and  remains  in 
Mdution,  the  anilic  acid  separating  it  in  light 
yellowish  white  primm^,  which  are  fusible  and 
volatile,  and  dissolve  in  1,IX.H»  parts  of  water. 
Their  comiiosition  is  represented  by  the  formu- 
\n  C,II.(.NO,)(),,  II,().  Anilic  ocid  decom- 
poses acetate  of  lead,  forming  with  tlio  lead  a 
erystallized  anihite. 

AKILINE,  a  substance  discovered  in  162tt  by 
O.  Unverdorben,  in  the  distillation  of  indigo. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  exclusively 
prepareil  by  the  deoxidation  of  nitro-benzole 
by  means  of  na-scent  hydrogen  evolved  from 
iron  filings  and  acetic  arid.  This  operation  is 
graphically  represented  by  the  following  for- 
mulas: CtiUNOi  (nitro-l>enzole)  -t-  Oil  =  C'41It 
N  (aniline)  +  211,0.  Aniline  U  a  colorlesa 
oily  lic|uid,  of  a  vinous  aromatic  <xlor,  and  bit- 
tar  burning  taste,  and  in  the  air  turns  brown. 
It«  specific  gravity  is  1,028.  It  is  slightly  sol- 
uble in  wator,  to  which  it  imparts  a  weak 
alkaline  reaction.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
fotty  oils  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions.  It 
Holidifles  at  —8'  C,  ImjIIs  at  1«2°  C,  ami  com- 
bines with  acids  and  fonus  salts  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  The  faintest  trace  of  ani- 
line can  be  detected  by  the  deep  purple  violet 
color  which  chloride  of  lime  produces  with  it. 
It  is  an  active  poison,  but  its  salts  are  said  to 
be  harmless.  In  18-5(5  Mr.  Perkin,  while  ex- 
perimenting with  aniline,  discovered  tlie  beau- 
tiful pnrple  dye,  which  was  soon  introduced 
into  commerce  uniler  the  name  of  mauve. 
Since  that  time  a  voriety  of  colors  have  been 
produce<l,  and  the  manufacture  of  aniline  hua 
become  an  industry  of  great  imiiortance. 

AKINAL.  It  is  ditiicult  to  detiue  the  word 
animal,  and  even  a  scientitic  dctinition  distin- 
guishing an  animal  from  a  vegetable  is  scarcely 
less  so.  The  assertion  of  I.innicns,  that  "  planta 
live  and  grow,"  while  "animals  live,  grow, 
ond  feel,"  is  probably  correct ;  hut  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  verify  its  correctness  as  applie<l  to  the 
very  lowest  animals.  According  to  Uie  (ier- 
mon  naturalists  un  animal  may  consist  of  a 
single  cell.  The  idea  also  till  recently  main- 
tained, tliat  all  animaLt  have  a  stomach,  or  in- 
ternal digestive  cavity,  is  untenable;  wico 
many  microscopic  animals  have  no  trace  of  a 
digestive  apparatus.  Indeed,  there  i«  no  part 
or  organ  common  to  all  animals.  The  stomach, 
the  heart,  and  other  parts  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus,  the  mouth,  and  even  the  head,  so 
indispensable  in  the  higher  animals,  not  only 
in  the  lower  become  modified  in  form  and  do- 
velopmi-nt  but  in  the  lowest  even  entirely  dis- 
appear. Xor  can  muscolar  fibres  or  nervous 
filaments  be  identified  in  the  latter. — Tlio 
changes  in  form  of  the  same  organ  in  different 
animals  can  merely  bo  alluded  to  here.  The 
moutli,  for  instance,  usually  single,  and  opening 
transversely,  is  sometimes  double,  triple,  or 
multiple,  and  modified  into  a  trunk,  or  sucker, 
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88  in  many  insect*.  Tie  henri  has  bnt  two 
cnvities  in  fislie;*,  while  thon?  nrt-  liire*  in  rop- 
tili'S  nnc]  four  in  U\nU  iiuil  the  inaninialia. 
Till'  same  type  of  slnu-ture,  Imwever.  often  cx- 
tend«  over  a  vai*t  nunilxr  of  lipooies  of  animal*. 
All  the  vertebrate  anitnalH  ha%e  the  same  typi- 
ool  skeleton,  it  heinjt  mo«liHc<l  in  the  vnrinns 
»peric»  ti>  suit  their  re«]uireinentH.  The  Imnes 
of  the  anterior  extreniitiea,  fur  instance,  arc 
the  Im^ia  of  the  arm  and  hand  of  man,  of  the 
for*  lep»  of  iiundriiiWs  and  reptiles  the  win^ 
of  hirdiS  o"''  th*  anterior  fins  of  the  whale. — 
Nor  are  i>nr  inve.<i|zstir>ns  in  regard  to  func- 
tion in  ail  faitos  more  siitisifarlory.  Feelinfc  and 
voluntary  mulion  arc  certainly  characteristic 
attributvA  of  all  hut  the  loweAt  nninialit;  hut 
aorae  of  the  latter  are  endowed  with  only 
a  kind  of  motion  of  a  lower  grade  than  the 
volnntary,  an<l  do  not  pive  certain  evidence  of 
feeling  at  all.  It  i«  therefore  not  e.urpri-<ing 
that  it  wa.1  found  impotinihle  for  a  long  time  to 
distinguish  the  lowest  animals  from  the  sim- 
plest Vegetable  i>rganisnis  ;  nn<l  that  to  these 
doubtful  Mructuritt  the  name  of  ziMiphyte,  or 
animal-plant,  wa«  given.  Hence  it  \s  not  prr>- 
posed  here  to  attempt  to  give  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  term  anim.nl,  hut  only  ttoiiie  of  the 
more  striking  particulars  which  ditttinguish  ani- 
mals from  plants.  It  iihonUI,  however,  he  here 
remarked,  in  regard  to  the  microscopic  ani- 
mals, or  ariiinalcules,  (hiit  Prof.  Agassiz  has 
shown  that  many  of  Ihcm  are  merely  the  ova, 
or  germs  of  lii).'her  animal  forms. — 1.  An  or- 
ganitini  manifesting  the  power  of  sensation  or 
volnntary  motion,  or  |H>ssessing  a  iligesiive 
cavity  ('•tomach),  or  into  whose  stniclnro  en- 
ters tlie  nervous  or  the  inuM-iilar  tissue,  is  an 
animal.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  iiiipossi- 
liilily  of  ilemonstrating  either  or  all  of  these 
characteristics  4l<H>s  not  ]trovc  the  organism  to 
be  a  plant,  as  before  stated.  Hesides,  pome 
plants,  :i8  tlie  sensitive  plant  {mimoM  iiutfirit), 
withdraw  their  leaves  from  the  touch  of  the 
hand;  hut  not,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, in  con!te<|Uence  of  either  sensation  or 
vtdition,  2.  Albumen  i«  the  great  nntritire 
element  of  animnh.  while  starch  is  tluit  of 
plants.  Some  of  the  hiwest  plants  {/uniji)  .nre, 
tiowever,  ai»parent  exception-  to  tliis  projMisi- 
tion.  ('onse<iiien1ly,  the  cheiiii<-Hl  coiii)io«ition 
of  the  tissues  of  nniiniils  ditl'ers  from  that  of 
niauti:  the  hnsis  of  \egetahle  structure  i;- cel- 
lulose, a  com|M>un(l  of  <-iirlM»n.  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  while  those  of  animals  contain  nitro- 
gen also  in  addition.  Kecent  resi'iin  hes  show 
tlint  cellulose  is  found  in  some  of  llie  lower 
protoroii.  .S.  It  lias  been  staled  tlnit  plants 
absorb  carbonic  aciil  gas  finm  the  atmosphere, 
ntiil  give  out  to  it  pure  oxygen,  while  animals 
lirei'i-iely  reverse  the  process.  Plants  actually, 
in  their  nutrituin  and  growth,  n-similnte  the 
carbon  of  the  carhonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  return  its  oxygen  Ui  the  latter;  hut  in  the 
respiratory  pro<'ess  they,  like  aniiinjK  consume 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  return  to  it  c«rbi»nic 
acid  pis.    Uy  thty,  hr>wever,  they  give  otF  less 


of  the  latter  than  of  oxygen.  4.  For  tl* 
tion  of  c«rlK>n  in  the  tissues  of  plants  t» 
statcil,  the  constant  stimulation  of  li(rlit  l- 
dispensable.    This  is  not  true  to  the  Mlnr 
gree  of  animals,  whose  ti.«incs  also  niii>i<t  it 
part  of  carbon,  as  has  been  seen. — Id  mfwt 
to  varieties  in  size,  the  animal  kiaplnm  (n- 
sents  n  far  wider  range  tlion  the  tqrrtoljt. 
The  extremes  in  the  former  ore  thf  »iiile, 
sometimes  100  feet  long  and  wei^LiOf  i>  mu' 
tons,  and  the  animalcule,  of  Pome  fpeott  d 
which  30,000  individuals  may  inhibit  •  irinslr 
drop  of  water;  while  in  the  latter  w,  -  '  ■ 
the  one  hand  the  trguoia  of  rotifDm  n 
in  circumference,  and  the  talijioi  of  ( 
single  leaf  of  which  may  shelter  W 
the  roin,  and  on  the  other  the  mi' 
fungi,  OS  tbc  yeast  niant  (tomla  (rtn 
those  constituting  tlie  mould  on  deft.™;  •■ 
stances.    Dick  calculates  that  the  hirpesi  irw 
of  Guiana  are  2,«8.5,l)84,<HM>,flOO,fit)U  unirt  » 
larfte  as  the  nne-leaf  plant ;  while  tlw  LinNi 
whole  is  to  the  minutest  atiimalrale  «•    '  ' 
000,000,000,000,000  to  1.— nieuuml-; 
cie.s,  and  nrobahly  of  individuals  i- 
greaterin  tlie  animal  than  in  the  xegetn! !  li  : 
ilom.    .Mwnt  70,(MX'  8iK*cie»  of  plant- 
seen  in  Paris  in  a  single  collection.   K  '  • 
yearn  ago  estimated  the  whole  nmiiber'i  i.:  • 
s|)e«iea  ot  80,0410;  nnd  it  boa  Ikhu  mi 
tfiot  there  arc  about  2.50,000  specie*  iti  aii  it 
the  globe.    On  the  other  hand,  iliert  vr  il 
least    100,000   Hoeeies  of  nuitnolenle*  ikw- 
Dick  estimated  tlie  whole  number  of 
of  animals  at  .W^OOO,  and  the  nanibvrui" 
viduuls  at  24  billions;  while  the  ptfti 
adaptations  of  these  exoee<l  no,iiOO  bQBaiit 
In  regard  to  rapidity  of  increase,  the  hiiin* 
plants  vastly  exctd  the  high<>«t  animik 
elm  of  average  size  ivitnetimes  jirodom 
million  seeds.     But  the  lowest  a 
plants  manifest  the  grcat<-Kt  power  of . 
cation.    The  hotitta  gignntttiy  a  ipedcsrf 
gu.S  has  been  known  to  increoae  it»  tat 
than  a  million  times  during  a  single  iil|)it; 
Ehrcnberg  speaks  of  an  animalcule  which 
agates  so  rapidly  that  its  descendaat*  » 
in  four  days  niiiount  to  TO  billioiu.— Hit 
entitic  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  co 
the    department  of  natural  science  t 
zo<"ilogy.  ZoOgraphy  Ls  merely  tLcdesrrip 
animids;  while  zootomy,  or  rompaniive 
omy,  is  the  study  of  their  structure,  and 
nmy,  or  comparative  physiology,  that  of 
functions.    To  facilitate  t!ie«e  invest!  " 
a  scientitic  classification  of  the  aninial  I 
was  first  [luhlished  b.v  Linnieus  in  IT^S 
Syntema  Satxtrte.    This  was  in 
Cuvier,  who  spent  17  vears  in  , 
system  (l"1»5to  X^Vl),  w  hich,  bnriL-  i 
the  structore  of  animals,  is  terim-.i 
toniical  system.    Moditicatiooi)  have  »l*" 
made  by  I.amarck,  Vircy,  Darnt'ril. 
Blainville ;  but  Caner's  elaasiti 
generally  adopted.    Fie  nrraogt'^ 
kiugdom  in  four  great  divUiooa,  viz. :  L 
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rertcbrata  (thorn;  animals  having  a  spinal  col- 
umn), coniaininfr  four  classes — mammalia, 
birii.  reptiles,  and  fi.slies.  II.  The  mollusca, 
ill.  Tho  articulttta.  IV.  The  radiata.  The 
cLi>ses  arc  divided  into  72  orderH,  and  the 
btter  into  the  ditforent  genera  and  species. 
The  cl.t^sitication  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  founded  on 
t'aat  of  Cuvier,  is  one  of  the  most  inodern,  and 
in  many  retipects  one  of  the  most  inakmctivc. 
It  i» as  Mows: 

BnachL  Ramaxa, 

Ckmi.  f^i9pt:iadwUag  awSordera,Mtiiioiaind  hal 

eyonoldB. 

*  1  AcuUpka :  A  orders— hydrokU  (Inchidliif  riphono- 


pborvX  discopboTK,  and  ctenoplionB. 
*  t>  Jtekinodernm :  4  orders — criooio^  Ml 

,  utd  bototburtokU. 


•chl- 


Bnuch  IL  MoLLmcA. 

QmI.  Attphttla:  4  order»— bryoaxt  (Includini;  the  v<  rtl- 
efTta'X  brachloiKKi*,  tunlcaLi.  ami  Lmu'Ilit'mnchi- 
ata. 

"    2.*  GitrtftrtiHufa :  8  onlrn* — jiU'ropoUa,  hi.  t<.'n«|Mxla, 
and  pa#UTopoda  proiM-r. 

*  8.  Cephalopoda:  i  ordora— tetnbcanchUU  aad  di- 

MMfefata. 

Branch  III.  ARTtcruiTA. 

QmmI.  Wormn  :  H  ortlcrs— trcoiatixU  (ioclndlnfr  cestoids. 

planurta'.  an<l  lecvbeaXnenutotda  (including acao- 
Uioc<  |>liala  and  eordUcel),  and  annelidea. 
**  %  Cnutacea :  4  order*— rottwn,  entomoatraea  (in- 
dndinK  cirripedsX  tetmdMapoda,  and  d«c8pod«. 

*  a.  Mttet»:  8  orden-HBqrrlapodai  aracfanida,  md  In- 
» proper. 


XY.  YnmiBATA. 

.*  i  ordtn— myztnolda  aad  tjdotinmm. 
proper:  S ordem— ctcnoMa  (aa  ttie  perch) 
and  crdoids  (aa  the  cod).  FTbU  dlvlidou  wiU 
[irohafily  be  ronstdfrably  luodtfitMl  by  Itn  author.] 
S.  Qtinoitli^ :  Sonlrrt — cn'laettltha. idpaiUMroidi,  ua 
aauniida ;  aitd  doubcrol,  tba  ritonidk,  pjactoga*- 
thL  and  lopbotmnobea. 
4.  AlaeMMM.-t  r  '  ^ 


*  C  R0ptU''^  :  4  ordoi 

and  t« '^tiKlinata. 

•  1.  J?"'/.  .  4  i>r<l.'n» — natatori-i.  i.'r.i!lji\  ri! 

f^-.><,r>  s  I  lurludloK  Mcansorea  aad  aodnltrw). 

■*  t,  M-t'i>"<'in.i :  stHim  iwirMiplrihi>liMMwif,iad 

cjinUMir-u 

—As  to  the  chemical  composition  of  animals, 
probably  only  17  oat  of  tho  04  simple  elements 

now  known,  or  at  most  19,  enter  into  their 

Mructurc.    These  are : 


Orrirrn, 

Hyilro^en, 
<  irtwn. 
Ktlroiren, 
toi»j»er. 


Fnlphnr, 

riiM»;/liiiru4, 

Indine, 
Lead, 


Mairnosiain, 
SiHlliiin, 

Muii^'uiicat^ 

Iron, 


riilorine, 
Kliiorini', 
SiUoon, 


These  elements,  Torioosly  combined,  form 
trameroos  oomponnds,  termed  the  inmiediate 
principles  of  animal  structures  of  which  in 
the  mammalia  there  are  about  90.  Of  these, 
mme  are  of  mineral  origin,  as  water,  common 
^•xlt,  and  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
!H>nie  are  funned  within  the  bodies  of  animals 
br  disa.<isimilation,  as  urea,  uric  acid,  and  crea- 
tine ;  and  others  still  are  obtained  from  vege- 
table and  animal  food  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
twsaes,  as  albumen,  caseine,  musculine,  and 
fat.  and  hence  exist  as  constituent  elements  in 
the  latter.  These  itnme<li!it('  principles  unite 
to  form  the  tissaes  of  which  the  parts  and  or- 


gans of  animals  are  constituted.  These  are  in 
the  vertebrata  as  follows : 

1.  EpWuUal  7%mu: 

A.  Epidennia  and  Its  modifleations — natK  hoofs, 
homa,  Bcalea.  and  sbelU. 

B.  Hair  and  ita  niodtttcationft— bristJos,  wool,  and 
ft-athern. 

2.  EliUiif  7V»irj*«,  tt«  pmpertles  tnuo!.  ri'.KTnbling:  tho!«e  of 

fuio  plaAtlc. 

8.  WhiU  yihniiin  TtHJiue.  In  tfndonc,  lixuinentA,  ikc.,  veiy 

(itroiif;  ami  :iliiio*t  totjiUy  liifXtfn8ii)K>. 
4.  0**<eouM  iiml  Ittnttii  TimuM,  in  boD«»  and  tMtb. 
A.  Artohir  Tit$tt»,  epMwctlwg  th*  nrtoos  mgwt  te- 

pi'ther. 

fi.  .('/ //»««<'  7Y*rr/<',  <ith(  rwiv  ooIUhI  f;it. 

7.  i  'artit<igf,\n  tbojointA  tliov  of  the  rll'*,  ,kr. 

8.  MuJ»cultlf  TitKH*,  the  M>un^i-  of  iiiotiuii. 

9.  Stifout  Ti»*u^,  tho  M-at  of  .sfU.vilioii  and  liitcllicenoe. 
10.  MfmbranfJt,  cutaneous  (skin), 


11.  (rUiiuU,  the  aecrvtoiy  onnaa. 
IS.  FMMl^tlW  blood  TMMtlMdtte 


The  ti.Hsues  of  animals  are  developed  direct- 
ly t'roin  the  vital  fluid,  tho  blcKxl.  Thi.-*  in 
all  tlie  vertebrata  i.s  red,  from  the  presence 
of  minute  oella  containing  a  colored  floid, 
and  whicli  arc  called  the  blotxl  coqniscles. 
In  tlic  invertebrate  animals  no  such  cor- 
puscles exist,  and  tlierefore  the  blood  is  color- 
less, llcnce  tbo  division  of  animals  into  tho 
red-lilooded  and  tho  white-blooded.  The 
blood  of  each  animal  in  the  central  parts  4^ 
the  bodv  luis  its  peculiar  natural  temperature, 
that  of  man  being  98°  to  99"  F.  The  tem- 
perature of  all  animals  lower  in  the  scale  than 
liirds  is  lower  than  that  of  huiiian  Mood,  and 
hence  all  these  are  called  cold-blooded,  while 
birds  and  the  mammalia  are  termed  warm- 
bl()ode<l  animals. — The  fecundity  of  animals 
also  varies  inversely  with  their  elevation  in  tho 
scale.  While  mammals  prodaoe  from  1  to  8 
or  at  most  10  young  at  a  time,  a  tench  produces 
38,000  and  a  mackerel  646,000  eggs;  and 
Leenwenhoeelc  professes  to  have  coantM  9,884,> 
000  eggs  in  a  siuL'^le  codfish.  Soim'  of  tlic  mam- 
mals are.  however,  very  prolitic.  Pennant  cal- 
onlates  tnat  the  deseendante  of  a  dngle  pair  of 
rabliits  would,  without  interference,  amount  in 
four  years  to  1,274,840.  But  external  circum- 
stanoes  exert  a  powerftil  inflaence  in  this  re- 
gard. For  instance,  the  pigeon  in  its  wild 
slate  broods  bat  twice  a  year,  but  when  do- 
mesticated six,  and  somethnes  even  nine  times. 
In  tlie  latter  case,  a  single  pair  would  in  four 
years  produce  14,7G2  descendants  according  to 
StiHingtleet^  and  according  to  Linniens,  over 
18,000.  The  astonishing  fecundity  <tf  some  of 
the  animalcules  has  already  been  illustrated. 
The  mammalia  alone  bring  forth  their  young 
alive,  the  duration  of  gestation  being  as  follows 
in  the  following  species:  elepliant,  20  months 
and  18  days;  rninoceroa,  9  months;  horse,  11 
months;  ass,  12  montlis;  cow,  9  months; 
reindeer,  8  months ;  butlalo,  12  months ;  sheep 
and  goat,  5  months;  foxes  and  wolves,  6 
months ;  Greenland  whale,  abont  10  months. — 
Obviously  there  must  be  a  correspondence  of 
the  structure  of  an  animal  to  its  habits  and 
functions.  For  example,  a  camivorons  animal 
must  have  great  strength  and  powers  of  loco- 
motion, enabling  it  to  overtake,  seiM,  and  de> 
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stroj-  iU  victim.  It  must  therefore  have 
largelv  developetl  musolcii  and  i>troD(;  bones, 
and  the  twth  and  jawbone*  must  be  es- 
pecially itlronjr,  and  the  former  of  a  p^rnliar 
form  fur  tcjirin^  animal  ti»aae«.  Siu'li  an  uiiiiiiul 
must  alM>  have  an  acute  Nen.Hc  of  siiii'll  und  uf 
hearing,  nnd  a  correspond  tug  Ktruoturo  of  the  or- 
gans of  tlieHe  two  wnsi-a.  It  i*  therefore  not 
wonderful  tliat  Cuvier  could  conirtruct  an  entire 
animal  from  havinKiifew  of  itj*  bones  i^iven,  and 
that  A({«si»iz  luw  deduced  the  fonn  and  struc- 
ture of  a  fofwil  ti»h  fnjm  itR  wales  alone. — What 
\»  nourii«liment  to  one  animal  may  prove  to  be 
poinon  to  another.  Pallas  stnti-s  that  hed){0- 
nogs  eat  abundantly  of  rantlinrides  without  in- 
convenience. The  Kphinx  of  a  specied  of  cater- 
pillar feedn  on  the  acrid  und  poiiwnous  juice 
of  the  milk  tliiatle  itylhimulU),  und  a  certain 
worm  on  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant 
Beea  feeil  on  and  obtain  honey  from  the  se- 
cretionR  of  many  poisonou*  plnuts;  and  a  kind 
of  bnzzanl  devours  the  nux  vomica.  Mo^t 
animals,  however,  confine  themselves  within 
certain  detinite  limits  so  fur  as  the  sources  of 
their  nouri'«linieut  are  concerneiJ.  Even  the 
hog,  which  iit  usually  niioken  of  as  omnivorous, 
may  be  mentioned  in  ilinstration.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  ox  eats  2Tn  and  rt^ecU  21H 
plant'* ;  the  cheep,  W7  and  141  ;  the  iroat,  449 
and  12t> ;  tlu>  horse,  !i'l"J  and  21'.; ;  while  the  hog 
cat-^  but  72  and  refuM.'*  171.  Tliisnnimul,  there- 
fore, except  in  ca-ses  of  necessity,  evince*  even 
a  superior  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  its 
fotid.  Some  aniiiu'ils  never  drink  at  all,  drink 
not  bein)j;  rei|uireil  if  the  food  contain  a  large 
amount  of  water,  ili  is  the  case  with  the  suc- 
culent plant-t.  The  (.'ctiLihok  and  the  eland, 
two  species  of  antelope,  ore  thus  adupte^l  to 
the  sandy  deserts  they  inhabit. — The  amount 
of  food  reiiuired  by  animals  depenils  upon  it^ 
quality  and  their  activity,  A  far  lesA  bulk  of 
animal  than  vegetable  foo>l  is  recpiired :  and 
the  preattT  the  activity,  the  greater  is  the  wn.ste 
of  the  tissues,  and  the  more  nourishment  is 
needed  Co  repair  thetn.  The  intervals  of  fikst- 
ing  are  therefore  deterniiueil  mainly  by  this 
circumstance.  While  birds  are  eating  most  of 
the  time  when  n<it  asleep,  reptiles  pa«8  mouths 
in  Rncces>if)n  without  ft>od,  in  the  mean  time 
being  in  .i  donnunt  state.  And  those  of  the 
iiiamiimlia  wliicli  hihemate  las  the  <lormnuse, 
lied^'chog.  iiianiiitt,  tV'c.)  uls4i  pass  the  entire 
w  inter  with  little  or  no  I'oihI.  The  Hlotli  uImi 
has  been  known  to  suspend  itself  on  a  pole  Ibr 
4i>  d.'ivs  witliout  taking  foisl.  Hut  irrcgnhirity 
of  supply  of  fiHul  iinwt  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  gritlin  vulture  will  retain  iu  vigor 
for  tive  or  six  weeks  w-ltliont  food  ;  but  when 
op]Hirtunity  rei'iirs  it  does  not  leave  its  repast 
for  days,  or  so  Umg  as  a  morsel  of  llesli  remains, 
S4I  completely  gorging  itself  that  it  is  im'a]ialile 
of  rising  on  the  wing  till  it  has  ijeeli-d  the  con- 
tents of  it*  eroli.  A  total  priMitioU  of  food  is 
longest  endured  without  fatal  con«ci|uences  by 
nnimals  m.inifesting  the  lowest  vital  energy. 
Fourteen  persons,  nude  and  leluale,  survived 


Btarvation  on  being  Rhipwrerked  furi^ldtji, 
An  eagle  lived  2H  dHy^  and  scvenJ  ilo^  U 
days  without  foo<l.  ()n  liie  other  liuxl,  laii 
tortoises  have  been  kept  alive  18  mcmtlu  ad 
serpents  for  tive  years  without  food.  TLe  » 
uuircments  of  ditierent  animals  in  npii  U 
their  food  will  determine  the  limitii  t*  tbt 
globe  witliin  which  each  Rpwies  wintimt: 
and  thi.s,  togetlicr  with  the  tempcntare  ft- 
quired  by  each,  is  the  principal  ageocrilrtB- 
mining  the  geograidiieol  distriliutioii  of  tbt 
various  siieciea  of  tne  animal  kingdun.— Ue 
greatest  amount  of  strength  and  ciularun  ii 
posMwed  by  the  warm-blooded  onimilt:  Mi 
Leing  the  strongest  of  all  animals  io  proportia 
to  their  size,  except  certain  inaeets.  Iw  la 
is  capable  of  bearing  olf  large  animsln,  tad  ka 
hevn  known  to  leap  over  a  broad  ditch  vilkl 
heifer  in  his  mouth,  and  to  break  the  btektft 
horse  Willi  a  single  stroke  of  bis  ftv. 
grisly  bear,  weighing  8U0  lbs.,  can  inf  tk 
carcass  of  a  butfalo  weighing  I.IXK)  lb*,  lot 
considerable  distance.  The  caroci  somebni* 
carries  a  weight  of  1,000  lbs.  .SO  mile*  titj, 
and  judges  so  accurately  of  its  pow«i  tk* 
being  accustomed  to  lie  down  wliilelosW,! 
refuses  to  rise  till  a  part  has  been  taken  off' 
too  heavy  a  burden  is  imposed.  Tliv 
alwiut  six  times  as  strong  as  a  inao,  : 
iMsing  estimated  at  420  lbs.  at  a  dfiui  [iuj- 
cannot,  however,  carry  more  tLoo  three  liaa 
as  much  weight  up  a  steep  hill.  A  C»niiiii 
shrew  mole,  wliose  body  wa*  but  foar  ioda 
long,  being  let  loose  in  a  room,  fiaawd  Utwta 
the  legs  of  some  heavy  chairs  and  the  ^ 
which  they  were  in  contact,  tbrowina 
aside  without  much  apparent  effort,  uni 
hid  itself  lK-hin<l  a  pile  of  quarto  b«ob 
than  two  feet  high,  which  it  also  ntond 
the  wall.  This  nniinal  also  burrowsso< 
that  on  U'ing  let  louse  in  u  yard  it  ilowA 
Htantly  disa|ipear8  beneath  the  snrfsce  of 
ground.  t)n  the  other  bond,  the  sloth 
averse  to  all  etfort  that,  when  it  ltt» 
its  uppetite  upon  the  fruiUt  of  trees  it 
the  ground  to  save  itself  the  laber  of  i 
ing. — As  instances  of  fleetiiess  of  anim 
kangaroo,  the  hare,  and  the  antelopr 
allo<ied  to.  Hie  flmt  progresses  l  y  » 
ries  of  leaps  fre»)Uently  of  2^  Int,  it* 
iKwly  being  from  5  to  0  feet  in  length, 
hare  sometimes  pn9.se»  over  fecluti 
bound.  The  springbok  boimdt  to  tb« 
of  10  to  12  feet,  clearing  at  caih  l<*p 
12  to  1.5  feet  without  any  apparvot  txt 
Even  the  sheep  in  its  n  ild  state  run-'  swl 
with  great  agility.  Tlie  niovementi  ol  tb« 
phin  are  also  very  rapid,  and  it  leap* 
out  of  the  water  us  sometimes  to  tlip>« 
u]K>ti  a  ship"*  deck.  The  ot.trieh  will  ai 
outset  outstrip  the  fleetest  hor*e.  "Hi*; 
(allied  to  the  ostrich)  is  e<inttlly  A** 
when  caught  kicks  so  violently  as 
even  stones.  The  carrii-r  pigei>n  flii-s  2S 
miles  an  hour.  The  dragoon  iiijreon  ha* 
from  Uury  to  London,  72  mile.s,  io  2J 
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Spallanzani  stAtes  that  two  swallows  flew 
Milan  to  Pa  via,  18  miles,  in  13  min- 
utes. The  procision  and  rapidi^  of  muscu- 
Ur  action  of  some  animals  is  al^o  rcniurk- 
tb!e.  The  elephant  can  pick  np  a  pin  with  its 
huge  trunk.  The  ohamois  goat  leaps  with  the 
jrreat*;'«Jt  prorision  from  point  to  point  on  the 
luuuiituia  rocks,  ali^'liting  ou  surfaces  scarcely 
large  enoil|^  for  its  U  ct  to  rest  npon.  A  hird 
otlleil  the  wryneck,  htivintr  a  long  tongiie  like 
the  wiKxipocker,  darts  forth  and  retracts  this 
organ  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye  is  unable 
to  follow  it.  The  frog  also  catches  Hies  by  move- 
lot^nts  scurcely  less  rapid. — No  animal  possesses 
more  than  five  semes,  and  Mine  are  probably 
endowe*!  witli  not  more  tlinn  one,  the  sense  of 
tooch.  But  we  tind  each  sense  nuuufested  in  the 
animal  ocale,  in  all  grades  of  perfection.  Of  in- 
telligence, also,  we  find  pront  varie  ties  in  birds 
s&d  mainraalia,  while  below  the  fonner  we  hard- 
hrfind  any  higher  attributes  than  mere  instinct 
This,  indeed,  predominates  in  most  birds,  anil  in 
the  mammalia  often  assumes  the  appearance 
of  eonninir,  artifice,  or  sagacity.  The  Egyptian 
ichneumon,  being  fond  of  poultry,  feigns  it- 
self dead  till  the  birds  come  within  its  reach, 
when  it  springs  upon  and  stranglee  them,  nsn- 
ally  contenting  itself  with  sucking  their  bloiMl. 
There  is  a  species  of  muak  whicii  abo  feigns 
death  whtn  caught  in  tiie  noose  set  tar  it,  hut 
escapes  the  moment  it  is  untied.  The  Europe- 
an cuckoo  neitlier  builds  a  nest  for  itself  nor 
hatches  its  own  eggs.  It  deposits  a  single  egg 
in  the  nest  of  the  hedge  sparrow  (and  some- 
times of  the  wagtail  or  the  titlark),  while  the 
other  bird  is  laying  her  eggs.  This  addition  to 
!ier  charge  disturbs  her  arrangements,  and 
(luring  incubation  she  throws  out  her  own 
eggs,  or  so  disturbs  as  to  addle  them,  ti>  make 
r<jom  for  the  cuckoo's;  but,  according  to  Dr. 
Jenner's  observations,  she  never  displaces  tlio 
latter.  When  some  of  her  own  eggs  and  that 
of  the  oockoo  are  hatched,  the  young  cuckoo 
manages  to  throw  out  the  young  sparrows  and 
liic  roiiuiining  eggs,  and  thus  gets  the  whole 
nest  to  itself.  The  ostrich  surrounds  her  nest 
wijli  a  trench,  in  whicli  she  (le|K)sits  some  of 
her  eggs  as  tlie  first  fo«jd  of  tlie  young  ones  to 
be  hatched  from  tlie  eggs  in  the  nest. — To  an 
animal  capable  uf  Ueinir  educated,  though  to  a 
slight  extent,  we  euunot  deny  the  possession  of 
intdUgenoe;  and  judged  by  this  criterion,  most 
of  the  mammals  and  some  birds  must  be  re- 
garded as  possessing  this  attribute.  The  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  in  entirely  new  cir- 
cnmstances,  must  also  generally  be  attributed 
to  it  ratlier  tlian  to  mere  instinct.  Swallows 
ctob  togettier  to  repel  a  common  enemy,  many 
closing  round  a  hawk.  A  martin  being  caught 
in  a  noose  uf  packtliread,  fastened  at  the  otlier 
end  to  a  gutter,  all  the  martins  in  the  vicinity 
were  attracted  by  its  cries,  and,  striking:  the 
thread  with  their  bills,  succeeded  in  setting 
him  at  liberty.  The  superior  intelHgenoe  of 
the  elephant  is  often  ns-i^  rtcd  ;  but  this  animal 
is  really  less  intelligent  than  tlie  dog,  and  about 
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equal  in  this  respect  to  the  horse.  As  tested 
by  educability,  as  well  as  by  acouired  tastes, 
the  quadrumana  are  far  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  lower  animals. — Carnivorous  animals  are 

{  mostly  solitary  in  their  habiti^,  while  many  of 
the  herbivorous  are  sodally  inclined  and  gre- 
garious.  This  is  the  case  with  the  llama  and 
the  horse  in  tlie  wild  state.  Camelopards  herd 
together  usually  in  companies  of  16.  Ante- 

[  l(<pcs  arc  found  in  herds  of  2,000  or  .S.OOO,  or 
iu  smull  parties  of  only  tive  or  si.x  individuals. 
The  males  also  of  antelopes  and  deer  frequently 
consort  together,  indepemlently  of  the  fenitiles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coiyugal  attiichment 
of  the  stillerine  (allied  to  the  dugong)  is  so 
great  that  if  the  female  be  taken,  the  male  will 
daxh  on  shore  to  her  in  spite  of  blows,  with  the 
swiftness  of  an  arrow,  oome  animals  are  do- 
cile and  yielding,  others  ol>stinate.    The  mule 

I  is  proverbial  for  the  last  attribute,  but  tlie  llama 

I  is  still  more  remarkable  in  thb  respect  Some 
animals  are  grave  or  morose,  while  others  are 
playful,  and  even  have  their  peculiar  amuse- 
ments. The  mocking-bird  arouses  itself  in 
frightening  other  small  birds  by  imitating  the' 
screams  of  the  sparrow  hawk. — The  particular 
classes  and  orders  of  animals  will  be  described 
under  tlie  appropriate  hea«l'^;  tlie  four  classes 
of  the  vvrtebrata  formijig  the  articles  Ampui- 

I  BiA«  HntriTOLooT,  Icrtrtoloot,  Havmalta, 

and  Oi'xiTiioi.o(;v  ;  while  the  invertebrata  will 
be  found  described  under  the  heads  Asuial* 
ovLn,  AsAOimiDA,  Articulata,  Obtovacba, 

EOHINODERMA,  ErTOMOLOOT,  EnTOZOA,  EnSOA, 

MoLLusoA,  Protozoa,  and  Radiata. 

ANIHALCnLGH,  a  name  familiarly  applied  to 
the  more  minute  forms  of  animal  lit  -,  for  the 
knowledge  of  whieh  we  are  mainly  in«lebted 
tt)  the  microscoi>e.    l.eeuwenhoeck  led  the  way 
I  in  this  as  in  most  other  branches  of  mioroscop> 
ic  study;  but  it  is  to  dleli  lien  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  attempt  at  the  systematic 
j  study  of  the  subject.    He  was  followed  by  the 
Djinish  microscopist  O.  F.  MoUer,  who  made 
;  tlie   first  regular  classification   of  animal- 
cules.   Subs^uent  obser^'ation  has  detecte<l 
'  many  errors  in  the  dassiticaiion  of  Ml\ller, 
and  it  has  now  little  other  than  n  historic  in- 
I  terest.  It  is  to  Ehrenberg  that  we  are  indebted, 
dire<'tly  or  in(lire<  rly,  f.ir  almost  all  our  knowl- 
I  edge  of  these  forms.    Since  the  a]»i>eariiuce  of 
I  his  WfNrk,  DU  l^futiontthierehen,  tne  study  of 
minnte  animal  forms  has  been  ably  pursued  by 
Dujardin  in  France,  8iebold,  KOlliker,  and 
others  in  Gennany,  Owen  in  England,  and  Bai- 
ley in  tlie  T'nited  Stjite-*.    The  earlier  observ- 
I  ers  grouped  together,  under  the  term  auimal- 
I  eulea,  a  vast  variety  of  living  beings  having 
\  n«>thing  in  common  except  tneir  minuteness 
i  of  size.    Plants  aud  animals,  mollusks,  crus- 
I  taceans,  insects  and  worms,  larvss  and  per- 
fect forms,  Jill  were  aggregated  together  under 
I  the  vague  term  animalcules.   The  labors  of 
modem  sdentiflc  men  have  been  in  great  part 
exhausted  in  the  distribntifm  of  this  mass  of 
'  animal  and  vegetable  life  ^ong  the  various 
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classes,  families,  and  orders  to  which  its  heter- 
ogeneous materials  properly  belong^  and  the 
fumiation  of  a  cla<is  to  which  tlie  tmtno  in/uto- 
ria,  tirst  pr<»posed  by  Miiller,  is  now  generally 
appfied.  To  tliis  c-luss  we  shall  confine  our- 
fielves,  and  shall  generally  use  the  term  infuso- 
ria, nut  that  it  is  absohitely  accurate,  for  tliough 
the  greater  number  of  the^e  animals  are  devel- 
oped in  infusions,  vet  this  rule  is  not  without 
some  striking  exceptions. — If  a  drop  of  water 
in  which  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  decay- 
ing be  pla('e<I  upon  the  object-holder  of  a 
microscope  of  adequate  magnifying  power,  say 
200  diameters,  it  will  be  found  to  swarm  witJh 
living  beings  in  active  and  incessant  motion. 
They  vary  in  sixe  from  of  an  inch,  when 
they  are  Jnst  within  the  limit  of  nnaasisted  vis- 
ion.  to  a  minuteness  which  it  tasks  the  power 
of  the  glass  to  detect.  These  are  infusoria; 
they  abound  in  every  ditch,  pond,  lakey  or  riv- 
er, are  equally  numerous  in  salt  as  in  fresh 
water,  have  been  found  in  thermal  springs  of 
high  temperature,  and  in  llie  melted  snow  ex 
the  Alps  and  the  Andes;  in  short,  wherever 
water  and  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter 
exist,  these  infbsonal  animals  will  be  fbnnd  in 
vast  numbers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  arc 
often  drawn  up  into  the  atmosphere  in  watery 
vapor,  and  borne  to  and  fro  by  tlie  winds. 
Hany  forms  are  not  deprived  of  life  by  complete 
desiccation,  and  may  therefore  be  mingled 
with  the  dust,  and  ia  this  condition  carried 
about  by  the  winds,  to  resume  their  active  vi- 
tality so  soon  as  they  chance  to  fall  into  water. 
The  suddenness  witli  which  they  appear  in  wa- 
ter, even  distilled  water,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  furnished  tlie  advocates  of  spontaneous  gen- 
eration with  one  of  their  strongest  arguments. 
— Inftasorial  animaleolea  have  neither  vessels 
nor  nerves,  and  are  made  up  of  a  uniform  tis- 
sue, called  by  Diuardin  tarcode,  and  by  Huxley 
jirotopUum,  This  is  in  some  classes  of  nearly 
uniform  consistence;  in  others  the  external 
layer  possesses  considerably  more  density  than 
the  internal,  while  in  yet  others  a  distinct  pel* 
licle  or  skin  can  be  made  out.  They  have  no 
true  feet;  a  few  of  tlie  very  lowest  type  have 
tiiepoww  of  protruding  portions  of  their  homo< 
gcneous  stnicture  in  the  fonn  of  limb.s,  whicli 
they  use  both  for  tlie  prehension  of  their  food 
and  for  locomotion.  In  the  higher  forms  the 
locomotion  is  by  cilia,  or  very  minute  hairs. 
This  motion  is  probably  automatic,  as  it  is  con- 
stant day  and  night,  the  animal  never  sleeping, 
nor  appearing  to  take  rest.  Yet  it  certainly 
has  in  some  cases  many  of  the  characteristics 
oi  spcmtaneity,  the  animal  in  his  rapid  course 
seeming  to  avoid  obstacles;  but  tiio  subject 
of  the  character  of  the  locomotion  of  these 
aidmals  is  very  obsonre.  Some  <^  these  higher 
forms  have  a  shell  or  outer  coat,  called  carapace 
or  lorica;  these  are  spolcen  of  as  loricated. — 
We  have  already  totlmated  that  the  systematic 
classification  of  tin-  infusoria  has  been  a  mat- 
tsr  of  great  difficulty.  That  of  £hrenberg,  to 
wUeh  we  shall  in^  the  main  ooolbini,  thoiigfa 


pos-sessing  great  merit,  lias  also  very  great 
defects.  He  indodes  among  bis  infusorial  an- 
imals very  mnny  large  and  important  farnili<-s 
which  are  now  known  to  belong  to  the  vegeU- 
ble  kingdom.  His  dt»miditm  are  now  very 
generally,  we  might  almost  say  Tmiversally. 
admitted  to  be  alga  ;  and  his  diutoimifea  ar« 
now  also  placed  in  the  vegetable  kingdoin. 
The  classificntion  of  Dvyardin,  tboiigli  it  haa 
some  great  advant^iges  over  tliat  of  Khrenberg, 
is  deformed  bj  a  mnltitade  of  new  terms,  or, 
whatis  worse^oldtennsto  whirh  he  atfixesnew 
sigmficationa.  The  two  great  obstacles  whidi 
at  present  ibrbid  even  the  hope  of  sneoess  in  snj 
attempt  at  systematic  cla.-vsification  of  infusoria 
are:  1,  the  great  diHiculty  of  distinguishiitt 
Hie  lower  fbrms  of  mrimal  from  the  eorrespoa^ 
ing  forms  of  vegetable  life;  2.  that  of  deciding; 
whetlier  a  given  form  .is  permanent,  or  whether 
we  have  to  do  with  the  larv»  of  an  insect,  or 
some  one  of  those  forms  which  crustaceaDa, 
polyps,  and  other  of  the  lower  animals  assume 
m  the  progress  of  their  altematioDS  of  genera- 
tion. A  motion  apparently  spontaneous  w.hs 
formerly  supposed  to  decide  the  aaestion  in 
fisvor  m  an  animal  nature;  bat  Vaoehcr  «f 
Geneva  (1790)  proved  that  a  motion  not  to  be 
distin^ished  trom  the  8i>ontaneous  movements 
of  ammals  is  common  in  the  spores  of  the 
simpler  aquatic  plants,  and  is  inde  ed  nature'^ 
provision  for  their  dispersion.  That  animsk 
absorb  oxygen  and  give  out  carbon,  while 
plants  give  out  oxygen  and  absorb  carkm. 
affords  in  the  opinion  of  many  naturali^ts  the 
desired  test.  But  although  this  is  a  very  gen- 
eral, it  is  not  found  to  be  a  uniform  law.  A 
third  distinctive  mark,  and  probably  the  most 
useful,  is  found  in  the  character  of  their  nutri- 
tive material—plants  being  nourished  byiaoi^ 
ganic,  animals  by  orgjmic  food.  Tliere  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule  also,  but  they  art 
not  numerous,  nor  do  they  greatly  detract  froia 
its  ])ractical  value.  Agassiz  has  satisfied  l  im- 
self  that  very  many  of  Ehrenberg  s  genera  are 
germs  of  aquatic  worms,  and  he  sosgests  that 
this  is  proliiibly  the  true  nature  of  sJi  the  infii- 
soria.  Should  this  idea  prove  well  founded, 
^e  most  essential  changes  will  of  ooorse  b« 
necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  the  infusoria 
— if,  indeed,  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  break 
up  this  class  altogether,  and  distribute  the  ia* 
dn  iduals  of  which  it  is  composed  throughoot 
the  low^er  divisions  of  the  animal  scale.  Bet 
meanwhile  we  siiall  adopt  the  daasifioatioa  «f 

I  Ehrenberg,  ernninatiiig  from  it  those  faiuili** 
on  whose  vegetable  nature  the  great  mass  of 
natmtdists  are  agreed.  Ehrenbwg  divides  the 
infusoria  into //(j?>/f/(7«fr/V/7  and  rotntorin.  Tbs 
characteristic  of  the  former  is  the  a{>{H'araDoe 
of  certain  internal  eavitiea,  which  lie  supposed 
to  be  dilated  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
or  stomachs;  hence  their  name  poljgasthc,  or 
many-stomached.  The  rotiftra,  the  so-eslM 
wheel  animalcules,  are  distinguished  bya{KfU- 
liar  arrangement  of  cilia  upon  lobes  near  th« 
month,  vmeli,  wban  in  a  state  of  ndive  nbrip 
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tion,  jrive  to  the  lobes  the  appearance  of  wheels 
in  rapid  motion.  These  ao-called  wheel  ani- 
maieales  are,  however,  so  widelj  different  in 
their  phin  of  struetare,  and  3<»  much  hipher  in 
their  dt'frreo  of  orjfanization  tiian  the  polygas- 
trica.  that  natnralists  have  very  generally  sep- 
arated them  fr<^m  the  infusoria,  and  have  placed 
KietQ  among  the  eutromostracan  crustaceans. 
We  dull,  however,  tmt  €f  both  In  the  preient 
article.  I.  Poi  toastrio  IxFrsoRiA.  It  is  un- 
fortuaate  thut  the  name  polygostric,  or  many- 
ftomaehed,  is  taken  from  a  supposed  pecaliarity 
•f  the  animal,  the  existence  of  which  in  any  of 
the  daas  has  been  rendered  by  later  researches 
montbttn  doubtful,  and  the  absence  of  which 
in  some  families  is  admitted  by  Ehrenberg 
himself  By  retaining  this  name,  we  commit 
two  verbal  ineonsistencies :  1,  in  oaUing  ani- 
mals many-stomaclied  which  have  probably  no 
stoiDach  at  all ;  and  2,  we  form  a  subdivision 
of  these  polygaetrioft,  tbe  characteristic  of 
nhich  is  the  absence  of  any  digestive  tube. 
Following  Ehrenberg,  then,  we  base  the  first 
dmnon  of  the  polygaefcrie  inftuoria  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  alimentary 
cmL  Those  in  which  it  does  not  exist  he 
calls  tmenUra;  those  in  wMeli  it  doee,  etU«ro- 
Ma.  Of  the  anrufrm,  some  have  the  power 
of  protruding  a  portion  of  their  homc^eneous 
liofies  as  •  Ibot-Iike  process;  and  w  tibeae 
wne  have  a  shell,  or,  in  scientific  phrase,  are 
lonutod,  others  are  non-loricated.  The  former 
m  called  aredliM^  the  later  amaibm.  Of  the 
remainder,  some  are  furnished  with  cilia,  others 
•re  noL  To  the  former  the  term  dinobrf/ina 
isappHedwheiitbejrarelorleatod,  andasAwtoa 
when  they  are  not.  The  non-ciliated,  in  like 
manner,  are  called  jteridina  when  loricated, 
tnd  eyclidina  when  nakad.  The  tmUinitla,  or 
polycastrica  liaNnng  a  digestive  canal,  are  di- 
ridsd  in  the  same  way  into  two  parallel  series, 
ts  they  have  or  have  not  a  lorioa  or  dielL 
^'irst  in  this  parallel  series  are  placed  those 
where  the  orifice  of  the  digestive  tube  is  single; 
tiiese  are  vortieMina  and  ophrydina.  Next 
come  those  with  two  orifices  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  body ;  these  are  enehelia  and  eolepina. 
Next  are  those  where  the  two  orifices  are 
irregularly  placed,  the  a$pidi$eina  having  no 
shell,  the  tm^'helinn  and  ophryofereinn  each 
hanng  a  shell ;  the  former  having  a  proboscis 
bat  no  tail,  the  latter  a  tail  and  mouth  anterior. 
Lastly,  thoi*e  having  two  ventral  orifices :  the 
evplota^  wliere  the  shell  in  present,  and  the 
lolpoda  and  oxytriehina,  the  former  moving 
liy  cilia,  the  latter  by  other  organs,  neither 
having  a  shell.  A  diagram  will  perhaps  make 
tbisdaaBifleatioii  more  intelligible: 

POLTQABTBIO  AHDCaiB. 


KN-TFKOPRT.A,  having  a  tUguttv4  iKte. 

Ophrtddta. 


A.  One  orifirc  to  the  dJ-  I  Tr„„_.__. .  . 


B.  Two  orifices  at  op 
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A..  Protriiilnff  part  of  the  t  i-flM-tiw a 
IUtW  cilia.  DmoBBTUiA. 


Amckb.*. 
Abtabuu. 


D.  Two 


— As  to  strueUira,  wa  have  already  stated  that 
neither  nerves  nor  vessels  have  been  discovered 
in  infusoria ;  indeed,  in  the  very  lowest  class,  the 
nmtrha  and  aretlUnay  which  are  byDi^ardin 
called  rhizopoda,  and  by  other  writers  psfudfi^ 
poda^  we  find  life  manifesting  itself  almoat 
trithoQtOfiganiaatioii.  TheaiiMMaiaajellj'inta 
ma«f,  without  determinate  shape,  in  texture 
nearly  uniform,  having  no  integument:  in  fact, 
only  differing  from  a  maai  m  JeHr  in  bdng 
sliphtly  more  fluid  in  the  centre  than  at  the 
circumference,  and  having  at  some  point  near 
its  surface  a  vwiola^  perhaps  only  a  yaonole, 
which  pulsftte<<  pretty  regularly.  When  this 
creature  is  about  to  move,  a  current  of  the 
more  fluid  oentral  portion  ia  seen  tending  to- 
ward some  one  point  of  the  circumference;  soon 
aportion  of  the  mass  protrudes,  it  elongates 
tin  perhaps  doable  the  length  of  the  anuna], 
the  mass  of  wlioso  Ijody  then  seems  to  MMS 
into  the  protruded  and  elongated  pornon, 
and  thna  locomotion  la  eflboted.  The  mode  of 
taking  food  is  thus  described  by  Kfilliker,  who 
studied  it  in  the  aUinophryt^  a  genos  closely 
allied  to  the  amaibtk,  vm  uce  it  made  up  of 
a  ma'is  of  jolly,  portions  of  whicb,  warcely 
differing  from  the  general  mass  in  struoturei 
are  protended  fa  the  ibrm  of  raya:  **The  mode 
in  which  the  actinophrys  is  n<iurished  is  one 
of  the  higheat  and  most  special  interest.  Al- 
thoogh  the  creature  baa  neither  month  nor 
stomach,  yet  it  takes  in  solid  nutriment,  and  re- 
jects what  is  indigestible.  This  miraclei  for  so 
it  may  almost  be  called,  is  thns  effected :  When 
in  its  progress  through  the  water  the  actino- 
phrys approaches  any  small  plant  or  animal — a 
minute  crustacean,  rotifera,  the  young  of  of- 
clops,  or  the  lower  algm  diatomarea  for  in- 
stiince — as  soon  as  the  mass  is  touched  by  one 
of  the  rays  of  the  actinophrys,  it  seems  to  ad- 
here to  it;  the  ray  now  slowly  shortens  itself 
and  draws  \t»  prey  to  the  surface  of  it3  own 
body;  the  surrounding  filaments  attach  them- 
selves to  it,  bending  their  points  together,  and 
closing  over  it  till  it  is  enclosed  on  all  widcs. 
Gradually  a  cup-like  cavity  ia  formed  in  the 
body  of  the  actinophrys,  at  the  base  of  the 
ray,  and  into  tliis  the  prey  is  crowded,  till.  t!ie 
cavity  still  growing  deeper,  the  wliolo  mass 
comes  to  be  imbedded  in  the  very  aabatance  of 
the  animal,  which  gradually  closes  around  and 
over  it,  and  tlius  the  mass  comes  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  cavity  or  stomach  formed  for  its 
recejjtion.  Here  it  is  digested,  and  its  nutri- 
tive portions  absorbed ;  and  when  this  is  ac- 
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complished,  the  andigested  portion,  if  any  micli 
remain,  is  protrnded  towara  fhe  nizfkoe,  and 

finally  omergea  from  the  bodj  of  the  animal  as 
it  might  from  a  mass  of  jellpr ;  the  opening  br 
irhicn  it  escaped  closes  oehmd  it,  and  the  ani* 

nial  restimt's  its  pristiiu-  form  and  condition." 
Of  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  these  animals, 
we  only  know  thej  multiply  by  self-diviaion, 
and  that  when  ]>ortions  of  tiie  mass  are  out  or 
torn  away,  these  maintain  an  independent  ex- 
istence, and  soon  acquire  the  shape  and  Amo- 
tions of  mature  animals.  Of  their  proper 
sexual  renroduction  we  know  nothing,  al- 
though all  analogy  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
this  multiplication  by  division,  whether  spon- 
taneous or  artificial,  must  have  its  limit,  and 
a  proper  sexual  reproduction  by  germ  and 
apwm  oells  be  interposed. — Ascending  m  the 
woBiibt  we  come  to  those  polygastric  infusoria 
wluon  have  a  proper  dig^tive  canal — theen- 
terodela  of  EhnnMii^  Though  the  existence  of 
an  alimentary  canal  is  made  the  characteristic 
of  this  group,  ita  presence  in  any  of  the  genera 
k  by  no  means  certain.  All  have  beyond  con- 
troversy a  mouth  into  which  food  is  taken,  and 
many  have  an  anal  oritice  from  which  excre- 
ment is  discharged ;  but  whether  there  is  any 
canal  with  detinite  walls  through  which  the 
food  passes,  as  i[i  tiie  higher  animals,  is  doubted 
by  many  naturalist^,  and  denied  by  not  a  few. 
Ehrcnberg  indeed  traced  the  course  of  the  ca- 
nal passing  very  nearly  straight  in  the  length  of 
the  nnitmd's  body  in  some  genera,  convolnted 
in  others,  and  in  a  third  class  winding  in  a  spi- 
ral around  the  inner  surface  of  the  body,  with 
flask-like  appendices  oonmranioating  with  its 
cavity,  and  making  up  the  great  mass  of  the 
body.  But  the  disciples  of  Ehrenberg,  work- 
iag  with  the  beet  modem  improved  micro- 
BOOpea,  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  tliemselves 
of  tbe  existence  of  this  so-called  digestive  tube. 
A  month  and  a  diort,  generally  ciliated  essoph- 
agus,  these  animals  certainly  have;  but  the 
existence  of  an  alimentary  cunai,  beyond  this 
short  gullet,  is  very  donbtftd.  The  inftasoria  d 
this  class  differ  from  the  ama'l(P  and  other 
rhuovodOf  in  that  they  haTe  a  tme  investing 
manorane  or  akin,  which  in  some  fimiQies  can 
be  detAched  as  an  independent  membrane ;  and 
from  the  internal  surface  of  this  membrane 
}»aai;ltions  are  sent  off,  which  divide  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body  into  separate  cbombers.  In 
these  the  jelly-like  tissue  of  the  animal,  the 
$areode  of  Diqardin,  is  lodged ;  and  into  these 
cbombers  the  food,  when  it  has  escai>ed  from 
the  oesophagus,  is  received ;  it  passes  from  one 
to  the  other  tilt  it  has  made  tbe  circuit  of  the 
body,  not,  however,  with  much  regularity,  and 
is  in  its  course  digested  ;  and  all  of  its  aliment- 
ary substance  being  absorbed,  the  residue  is 
ejected  either  by  the  mouth  or  by  an  anal  ori- 
fice. Thus  is  the  function  of  digestion  per- 
fonned  in  the  enterodela. — It  was  stated  in  the 
definition  of  the  infusoria,  thftt  tiiey  have  no 
nerves  or  blood  vessels.  Xervous  matter  has 
certainly  never  been  detected  in  any  of  the 


I  class;  and  although  Ehrenberg  supposed  that 
two  colored  (generally  red)  spots,  wMeh  ara 

found  pretty  constantly  near  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  are  eyes,  yet,  as  he  was  equally 
confident  of  the  existence  and  na6are  of  these 

spots  in  some  forms  which  undoubtedly  belong 
to  tbe  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  probable  that 
be  was  in  error  as  to  these.   In  most  poly- 
gastric infusoria,  small  vessels  which  appear  t^ 
contain  a  clear,  nearly  colorless  doid,  are  found, 
which  enlarge  when  ftill,  and  when  empty  con- 
tract so  as  to  bo  scarcely  visible.    Their  num- 
ber varies  from  a  single  one  to  ten  or  twetre; 
they  usually  occupy  the  same  place  in  individ- 
uals of  the  same  species,  and  their  contents 
seem  sometimes  to  be  propelled  from  one  to 
I  the  other.    They  are  probably  receptacles  of 
nutrient  fiuid  stored  up  for  the  use  of  the  9y»- 
!  \em.    Another  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the 
infusoria  is,  tliat  in  the  very  substance  of  their 
bodies  maygenmlij  bo  Ibond  a  solid  grundip* 
looking  mass  of  very  variable  form — round, 
;  oval,  curved,  or  even  in  souie  cases  branched— 
I  by  some  called  the  nucleus.   By  Ebrenl>erg  it 
wos  said  to  be  a  testis ;  and  although  this  oj.in- 
,  ion  has  found  little  favor  with  the  more  rec^mi 
I  observers,  yet  that  this  pecnliar  mass  has  a  very 
I  important  connection  with  the  reproductive 
!  function  cannot  be  denied.    When  the  iniu?oria 
I  are  about  to  multiply  by  self-division,  the  sep- 
aration always  bejjins  in  the  nucleus.  May 
,  not  this  he  a  mass  of  germ  cells,  such  as  we  see 
j  in  those  insei^ts  which,  after  one  srawd  cooBee* 
tion,  continue  throughout  a  succession  of  gen- 
erations to  bring  forth  young,  till  the  mas6  of 
germ  ceUs  is  ezliansted,  and  a  aeoond  sexssl 
j  act  is  necessary  to  continue  tbe  multiplication 
of  the  species  ?    In  none  of  the  infusoria  liss 
any  muscular  or  contractile  tiasne  been  ftnnd, 
though  the  very  lowest  fonn.   tlie  aimrfa^ 

Eo^ss  the  function  in  an  eminent  degfce^ 
.  [ere,  as  ever  in  the  animal  scale,  flmctlon  pr»> 
cedes  organization  ;  and  the  function  of  nmscn- 
lar  contractility  is  manifested  while  there  is 
as  yet  no  appearance  of  mnacniar  tisaae.  The 
I  stalk  of  the  rortifcUa  fotms  a  notable  illn-tra- 
I  tion  of  this  rule,  as  it  poanaaes  contractilitj  in 
I  a  remarkable  degree,  yet  no  mnsonlar  tiasoe  ii 
to  be  found  in  it. — Reproduction  is  effected  in 
difi'erent  ways  in  the  different  forms :  the  mode 
which  baa  been  best  studied  is  that  oy  sponta- 
neous self-division.    This  is  sometimes  longitu- 
dinal, sometimes  transverse.   As  before  staled, 
it  begins  in  the  nucleus,  and  this  body  is  often 
completely  divided  while  the  line  of  future  sep- 
aration has  scarcely  began  to  Mtpear  on  the 
surface  of  the  animal.   These  snDdivisions  are 
completed  in  so  short  a  time,  that  Ehrenhtrv' 
has  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  2G8,tH.K;>.(»i"0 
may  be  produced  in  tbe  space  of  one  month 
,  from  a  single   individual.    Another  mode  in 
which  new  individuals  are  fomieil  is  hy  what 
is  called  conjugation.    Two  individuals  attach 
themselves  together,  till  at  length  their  entire 
'  bodies  coalesce  and  form  one.  in  the  interior  of 
which  a  new  individual  is  formed,  und  in  pro- 
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fMS  of  time  discbarped  from  the  parent  body, 
either  by  splitting  or  througli  some  oritico.  Yet 
another  mode  of  reproduction  baa  been  observed 
Ir  St<'in  and  other  miero^ropist'i.  It  has  been 
called  the  encysting  process ;  and  although  it 
hM  bcMi  studied  in  relation  to  but  few  forma, 
yet  the  facts  already  established  render  it  very 
probable  that  many,  if  not  indeed  all  the  in* 
morla  maltiply  by  this  or  some  closely  alKed 
tr  r  -~  An  infnsory  animal  about  U)  l>o(>(imo 
eAcy^ted  secretes  from  the  surface  of  its  body 
t  uriek  glatinoQs  sabitaaoe,  which,  i^nidaally 
hardening,  fonn^  a  firm  cane  in  \vlii<-]i  t!ie  ani- 
nud  is  shut  up,  bat  not  so  closely  as  to  prevent 
totertbl  J  freemotion.  A  change  now  takes  place 
in  the  animalitstlf ;  the  cilia  upon  its  surface 
•re  retracted,  and  tiie  body  assumes  a  pretty 
fcfdir  droolar  ontihie:  then  either  the  whole 
body,  or  the  nucleus  only,  hreaks  up  into  many 
fluU  fragments,  each  of  which  assumes  an  in- 
dependent life,  and  Qovea  freely  in  the  parent 
ur^nUm ;  this  niotheMMll  BOW  bursts  and  is 
<Uantegrated,  while  the  yonng  brood  swim 
tmfh  Miher  in  the  form  of  the  pareqt,  or  in 
Mine  transition  shape,  from  which,  through  one 
or  more  changes,  they  pass  into  the  permanent 
type  identical  with  the  parent  organization. 
II.  RoTiFBBA  oB  Wheel  ANisiALcrLES.  These 
hare  little  in  common  with  the  order  of  infuso- 
ria of  which  we  have  spoken,  being  both  more 
highly  organized  and  formed  on  a  ditforeiit]dan. 
Even  in  respect  to  size  they  differ,  being  gene- 
rally much  larger,  some  having  a  length  of  half 
iUne,  and  many  being  wHhin  the  limit  of  on- 
Miirted  vision.  By  many  naturalists  they  are 
c!a.*se<l  with  the  articulated  animals,  under  the 
'  rra  of  oilio-articulates.  Their  name,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  derived  from  a  particu- 
lar and  very  curious  arrangement  of  the  cilia 
eorering  two  lobes  near  the  antmrior  eztrem- 
itv,  which  when  in  motion  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  two  minute  wheels  rotating  very 
mpidly.  Bnt  this,  though  a  striking  pendiar- 
itr  of  many  rotifers,  is  not  common  to  them 
&11.  In  some  the  cilia  about  the  head  are  air- 
ranged  in  a  wavy  line.  The  rotifera  may  be 
detine<l  &a  minute  worm-like  animals,  very 
tran^tarent,  H-ithout  legs,  having  the  anterior 
poftion  of  uie  body  Airnlshed  with  certain  re- 
tractile lobes,  the  margins  of  which  are  covered 
witlt  cilia,  the  alimentary  canal  distinct  and 
having  two  orifices,  the  month  having  a  tme 
■l-  ntiil  apparatus,  the  re[>r()(ltiction  by  ova  only, 
liiev  are  aquatic,  though  a  few  species  can  ex- 
ist m  moist  earth.  l%ey  are  (wind  alike  in 
salt  and  fresh  water,  hut  rarely  in  that  wliich 
is  rendered  foul  by  decaying  vegetable  and 
satmal  matter,  and  which  swarms  with  the 
p'>l.v;r:i-itrir  aniin;dcules.  It  is  only  wlu  n  ttu-^e 
nave  devoured  tlte  decaying  matter  that  the 
rotifer  appears  to  fided  upon  them.  Botifi»ra 
have  great  tonaoity  of  life,  and  are  not  do- 
•Iroyed  by  complete  and  long-continued  desic- 
cation. Individnals  have  been  kept  in  vaono 
^vith  sulphuric  acid  and  chloride  of  lime,  in- 
suring the  utmost  possible  amount  of  dryness, 


for  a  month,  and  yet  revived  on  being  placed 
in  water.  The  rotifera  have  always  two  in- 
vesting membranes,  both  transparent,  and  the 
inner  always  flexible;  the  outer  i-<  in  inany 
quite  firm,  constituting  a  hom-likc  tube,  from 
which  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal  pro- 
trude. It  never  contains  either  lime  or  silica, 
which  is  probably  the  reason  why  no  traces  of 
these  animal  ibrais  are  foand  in  any  ftMsllif- 
er(Mis  rocks.  Their  bodies  are  retractile,  and 
many  creen  like  worms.  Ther  swim  by  means 
of  their  euia  very  rapidly.  Near  tlie  tail  is,  in 
most  forms,  cither  a  dirk-like  or  claw-like  pro- 
cvss,  by  wliich  the  animal  can  attach  itsel£ 
The  gullet  is  ftimlsbed  at  its  inferior  portion 
with  a  masticating  apparatus  consisting  ot  two 
strong  semicircular  iawa,  each  furnished  with 
fWmi  one  to  five  teeth,  wbidi  appeiir  to.oontain 
mineral  matter.  The  stomach  is  either  globu- 
lar or  tubular,  and  scarcely  diatinguiahable 
froni  tbe  inteetfue  below.  Near  the  anus  the 
intestine  is  enlarged  into  a  sort  of  cloaca  with 
which  the  genital  apparatus  communicates. 
Several  small  glandiform  bodies  are  observed 
near  the  alimentary  canal,  and  some  tmdoubt- 
edly  communicate  with  its  cavity.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that,  though  the  digestive  apparatus 
is  in  most  of  these  animals  much  more  Ihlly 
developed  than  any  other,  yet  in  one  genus 
described  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  ("  Philosophical 
Transactions,''  184^),  p.*  839),  no  anal  orifice 
was  found,  and  indeed  scarcely  any  intestinal 
canal ;  so  tliat  the  ezcrementitious  food  must 
have  been  ^eoted  from  the  mouth,  as  in  some 
of  the  very  low  polygastric  forms. — We  now 
come  to  locomotion.  Several  distinct  longitu- 
dinal bands  of  a  highly  contractile  tissue  pass 
the  entire  length  of  the  animal,  and  certain 
transverse  bands  have  probably  the  same  power. 
It  is,  however,  vwj  doubtful  whether  any  true 
muscular  tissue,  with  the  characteristics  by 
which  we  identify  it  in  the  higher  animals, 
exists  in  these  anlmalenlea.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  nervous  sy-;tem.  The  function 
is  certainly  perfonued;  but  whether  the  cords 
and  masses  which  Ehrenberg  describes  as  nervea 
and  ganglia  really  have  that  character,  is  at 
least  uncertain.  Two  red  spots  near  the  head 
are  supposed  on  pretty  strong  evidence  to  be 
eyes,  or  at  least  rudimentary  forms  of  the  or- 
gan of  vision.  There  is  no  proper  circulatory 
apparatoa,  bnt  water  is  very  freely  admitted 
into  the  i)ody.  and  probably  serves  to  af^rate 
ttie  tissues.  It  is  kept  in  motion  by  cilia  lining 
the  tabes  into  which  it  is  received. — Seproduo- 
tion.  All  that  is  certainly  known  npoa  this 
suldect  is  tliat  the  rotifera  umltiply  by  troe  ova, 
and  never  by  gemming,  budding,  or  s]>ontaneoa8 
splitting,  like  the  jiolygastrica.  Until  recently 
they  were  generally  supposed  to  be  hermaph- 
rodite, bnt  some  late  observers  believe  them 
to  be  unisexual.  Ovaries  are  made  out  with- 
out diHiculty,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  indi- 
vidnab;  bnt  spermatosoa  have  been  finmd  in 
only  a  very  few,  perhaps  only  one  species.  If 
males  exist  aa  a  separate  sex,  they  are  probably 
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only  developed  at  one  period  of  the  jear«  and 
their  term  of  ezistenoe  ia  Tory  abort  Thia  ia 

rendered  probable  by  a  very  curious  observa- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Dalrymple.  Ue  found  in 
one  g«niia  male  indivldiuua,  tiiat  pooaeaaed 
neither  mandibles,  nor  alimentary  canal,  nor 
glands.  The  only  apparatus  that  was  fully  de- 
veloped waa  the  generatiTe.  The  animal  waa 
in  fact  a  mere  male  genital  pystcni,  endowed 
with  power  of  independent  existenoe,  though 
that  exiatmoe  mnat  hare  bees  of  rwj  abort 
doratiun.  Tlie  tran^^parency  of  tlio  tissues  en- 
aUea  us  to  trace  very  Bati8£EU)torily  the  fonna- 
tion  and  pro^:reaB  of  ttie  ora.  Their  growth  ia 
very  rapid,  and  they  are  in  some  genera  ex- 
truded from  the  ovary  two  or  three  houra  after 
their  germ  la  flnt  detected,  and  baftdi  In  leaa 
than  half  a  day.  In  otlier  families  the  epc>* 
remain  in  the  ovary  or  cloaca,  and  are  there 
hatched,  the  young  being  bom  alive.  From 
the  transparency  of  all  the  tissues,  it  is  often 
possible  to  trace  the  form,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  make  out  the  details  of  the  structure 
of  the  young  animal  while  H  ia  yet  in  the  body 

vf  the  parent. 

AM3IAL  KLBCntlCITT,  electricity  produced  in 
the  bodies  of  animals.  Of  thia  electricity  there 
nro  two  kindn,  the  dynamical  or  palvanic  and  the 
htuticul.  I.  77ie  production  oj'  dynamic  elee- 
trieity.  Few  discoveries  in  science  have  more 
importance  than  the  ahiujst  accidental  obser- 
vation made  by  Luigi  Gulvani  in  1786.  After 
having  examined  the  influence  of  the  shock 
produced  by  a  spark  of  the  electrical  machine 
on  a  fVog^s  leg,  Galvani  observed  a  new  and 
very  cnrioot  pOMiomenon.  He  had  skinned  a 
frog,  takinjr  away  its  two  leps  with  a  part  of 
the  spine,  and  attached  the  whole  to  a  copper 
hook  which  he  had  hung  upon  an  iron  raihng 
near  his  laboratory.  He  stood  watching  to 
see  if  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  would 
produce  upon  these  legs  tiie  eame  effect  as  an 
electrical  machine.  Aft«r  some  time,  hanng 
observed  no  ugn  of  electrical  induence,  he 
decided  to  remove  the  frog*B  limba,  and  while 
dointr  fo  he  y)erceived  the  very  muscular  con- 
traction which  he  had  been  vainly  expecting 
to  aee  prodnoed  by  atmospherks  eleetricity. 
He  soon  discovered  the  conditi(^n  of  this  con- 
traction, which  waa  tfae  contact  of  the  moist 
lirabe  of  tiw  frog  with  the  iron  ndl.  Having 
Mib^tituted  for  the  copper  hook  and  iron  rail  a 
metallic  arc  compoeed  of  pieces  of  these  two 
metala,  he  (bond  that  he  coold  prodace  the  oon- 
traction  at  will.  For  the  ])roduction  of  -siid- 
den  muscular  contraction  and  of  a  movement  of 
the  Kmb,  it  waa  only  neoeaaary  to  place  one  end 
of  the  arc  in  contact  with  a  nerve  or  with  the 
q>inal  canaL  ttom  which  the  nerves  emerge, 
and  with  tna  other  end  one  of  the  mnseiee 
of  the  leg.    Qilvani  first  j)ublished  these  ex- 

Srimenta  in  1791,  in  his  celebrated  work, 
f  Viri^  EUetritiiaUa  in  Motu  MiuevJari 
Commfiitiiriuii.  According  to  the  theory  pro- 
posed in  this  work,  the  muscles  chietly  contain 
the  aninial  electricity  which  manifested  itaelf 


in  the  above  experiments,  and  which  be 
thought  was  supplied  by  the  nerves  and  the 
blood.  When  tiie  discoveries  of  Galvani  l>e- 
came  known,  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
adsed  with  admiratfon,  and  Hm  enriusity  to 

witness  bis  expcriniciit-^  became  iinivvr>&l. 
Du  Boia-Reymond  says :  "  Wherever  frogs  were 
to  be  found,  and  where  two  dllftrait  rasda  of 
metal  could  be  procured,  everybody  was  tni- 
I  ions  to  see  the  mangled  limbs  of  frogs  brought 
I  to  lift  in  tide  wonderfld  way.  The  physioiogistB 
believed  that  at  length  they  should  realize  their 
I  visions  of  a  vital  power.  The  phynciauy 
I  whom  Oalvani  had  somewhat  tiioagbtlciriy 
led  on  with  attempts  to  explain  all  kinds  of 
nervous  diseaaea^  aa  aoiatioai  tetanoa,  and  epi- 
lepsy, he^n  to  MUeve  that  no  cure  waa  impds- 
sible.''  Volta  soon  opposed  the  views  of  Gal- 
vani, and  maintained  that  the  pretended  animal 
electricity  was  nothing  but  tne  electricity  de- 
veloped by  the  contact  of  two  different  metal*. 
Galvani  replied  that  with  one  metal  only  the 
muscular  contraction  was  produced,  although 
very  fe<jbly.  Volta  answered  that  the  metikls 
employed  were  not  pure,  and  tliat  as  they  had 
no  homogeneity  they  acted  like  two  metals. 
He  showed  that  even  the  loail  physical  alttfa- 
tion  of  a  part  of  an  arc  of  one  metal  was  mi- 
iicient  to  make  it  act  as  if  it  were  compuecU 
of  two  metals.  Galvani,  however,  succeeded 
in  producing  contractions  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  metal  whatever,  by  merely 
applying  the  tttirva  of  a  leg  on  the  muscles  or 
establishing  a  communication  between  the 
muscles  and  tlie  nerve  by  a  piece  of  uioitt 
animal  tissue.  Alexander  von  Himiboldt  took 
sides  with  Galvani  against  Volta.  In  employ- 
ing very  irritable  frogs  he  found  that  there 
were  strong  muscular  oontractionB  in  the  foi- 
lowinp  circumstances :  1.  when  the  lep  of  ;i 
frog  was  bent  back  against  the  ischiatic  nervv, 
both  parts  being  atOl  originally  c<HineeCed; 
2,  when  the  crural  nerve  and  its  muscles  were 
connected  by  a  tragment  cut  from  the  same 
nerve;  S,  when  a  oonneoticn  waa  eetabNilMd 
between  two  parts  of  the  same  nene  bj 
means  of  bome  animal  tiasae.  In  1798  Gal- 
vani died,  and  the  next  year  Volta  discovwtd 
till'  pile;  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  be  then 
earned  the  ri^t  of  exclaiming,  with  triumph- 
ant acorn,  I  donH  need  yonr  frog ;  i^ve  me 
two  metals  and  a  moist  rap,  and  1  will  pro- 
duce your  animal  electricity.  .  Your  ftvf  is 
nothing  but  a  raolat  conductor,  and  in  thfe 
re-jteot  it  is  inferior  to  my  wet  rap."  For 
nearly  80  years  the  supporteia  of  the  theoiy 
of  animal  electricity  were  silenced  by  the  grart 
discovery  of  Volta, — In  1825  Nol>ili,  bavinj 
rendered  extremely  senaitive  tlte  galvanometer 
(instrament  for  the  meaniring  of  galvaaie  ear 
rents),  thought  that  the  current  which  pn>«luiv> 
muscular  contraoti<mB  in  the  frog's  legs  niAght 
be  detected  by  his  instrument  He  failed  in 
his  first  attempts,  the  contractions  taking'  place 
[  while  the  needle  of  his  instrument  stood  »tiU; 
I  but  after  having  improved  the  instnmmit  he 
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<oc«K?(lod  in  obtainin^r  a  nntaMo  deflection  of 
the  needle.    Unfurtunateljr  lor  the  profrressH 
of  tcience,  Nobili  admitted  that  the  our- 
ivnt  formed  in  muscles  was  due  to  a  ditt'er- 
eoco  of  temperature  between  the  nerves  and 
tiie  miucles.    Nevertheless,  he  left  to  his  anc- 
ce-^wn*  some  faets  of  prvai  inij>ortance.  the 
motit  interesting  of  which  is  that  when  the  lugH 
of  tevvnl  flregs  are  disposed  in  such  a  way  that 
•he  nerves  of  one  touch  tho  muscles  of  an- 
other, this  kind  of  pile  increases  in  power  with 
tb«  nmnber  of  legs. — To  Prof.  Oarlo  Mfttteuoci 
Ki  lonps  tho  merit  of  ha%'ing  positively  j)roved 
the  prodaction  of  galvanic  currents  in  muscles. 
His  researches,  those  of  Do  Bois-ReTmond,  of 
I)onn6,  of  Tinxter,  of  Browii-S6qnard.  of  Kck- 
■rd,  and  others,  have  estabUahed  beyond  doubt 
that  a  prodootion  of  eleetrioitf  is  oonstaatly 
coing  on  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  living  animal 
economy.   The  following  foots,  amcmg  others, 
have  been  well  demonstrated:  1.  wheD  the 
electrodes  or  conductor^  of  a  jrnlvanonieter  are 
applied  one  on  one  soriifK)^  and  the  other  on 
■wlher  snrllMw,  of  tiie  animal  bodj,  a  onrrent 
takes*  place  which  moves  the  needle  of  the  in- 
MramenL    Thus  Donn6  found  a  current  be- 
tvecD  the  stdn  and  most  of  the  internal  mem- 
branes; thus  Matteucci  ascertained  that  there 
are  dififerent  electrical  states  in  the  liver  and 
the  stomach;  and  thus  also  Baxter  found  a 
ctirrenfc  between  the  internal  surface  of  an  in- 
testinal vein  and  any  part  of  the  raucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels,    2.  There  are  electrical 
correnta  in  muscles  and  nerves,  as  we  will 
show  hereafter.    8.  All  the  organs  of  the  body 
yield  electrical  currents  when  they  have  been 
divided,  and  when  their  normal  iuAm  and 
the  surface  of  tho  section  are  in  communica- 
tion with  the  electrodes  of  a  galvanometer. — 
No  one  has  been  more  successful  than  Du  Hois- 
liennond  in  experimenting  ui)on  the  jiroduction 
of  galvanic  or  electrical  currents  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  1>odj.    He  owes  his  success  in  a 
ereat  measure  to  his  galvanometer,  whicli  ad- 
mirable instrument,  made  by  liimself^  is  so  sen- 
mHw^  liiat  the  exceedingly  waak  oarreat  llrom 
two  parts  of  the  skin,  even  very  near  each 
other,  is  felt  by  it    The  wire  wound  upon  the 
ftame  of  this  apparatus  is  5,584  yards  or  more 
than  3  miles  lon^';  it  forms  24,160  coils  arotmd 
the  frame.    However,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
employ  flooli  a  powerAil  instrument  to  prove 
the  existence  of  animal  electricity,  and  the  or- 
dinary galvanometers  m^  answer  the  purpose. 
Beftire  the  researches  of  Dn  Bi^Reymond  it 
was  a«lmittod  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
muscular  currents,  one  belonging  to  divided 
monlea  and  the  other  to  miamded  muscles. 
The  first  ha<l  l)e€n  very  well  observed  by  Mnt- 
teooci,  who  ascertained  tiiat  it  is  constantly 
Areeted  from  the  interior  of  the  mnaetes  to 
its  surface.    It  cxi'^t-*  in  tlio  nnisrlcs  of  all  tho 
which  have  been  examined,  and  Brown- 
M(|mutl  has  fbond  it  in  man.   As  to  the  other 
current,  that  of  undivided  muscles,  it  is  what 
Kobili  called  the  proper  current  of  the  frog. 


Du  Bois-Re>anond  found  that  this  current  ex- 
ists also  in  the  higher  animals,  and  that  its 
direction  varlea  extremely  according  to  many 
circumstances.  In  the  limb  of  the  froj:  tliis 
current  is  directed  from  the  tendon  of  the  prin- 
cipal musolea  to  their  anrfiuM.  If  in  certain 
animals  the  current  seems  to  be  weak,  althonph 
it  may  be  in  reality  strong,  it  is  because  in 
some  muscles  the  tendon  is  placed  at  one  ez^ 
tremity  anil  in  other-^  at  the  other,  and  that 
sometimes  there  are  two  tendons.  —  The  gal- 
vanic  current  of  muscles  gradually  diminiuiea 
after  the  dcitli  of  animals,  or  after  tlie  sej)ara- 
tion  of  the  muscles  from  the  living  body.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  reeearohes  of  Dn  Bds-Reymond, 
and  numerous  experiments  made  by  Brown- 
S^auard,  the  laws  regulating  the  diminution 
and  the  ditpoiltioD  ot  the  mnsealar  earrent 
are  the  same  as  those  of  muscular  irritability. 
Between  these  two  physiologists,  however, 
there  is  this  difflsrenee,  that  Bq  Bcm-Reymond 
thinks  that  tlie  cessation  of  the  current  takes 
place  at  the  time  a  supposed  ooagulation  of 
the  flbrinons  liqtiid.  of  the  nraaeles  oecitn, 
producing  the  so-called  cadaveric  riddity; 
while  Brown-S^uard  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  snoh  tiling  as  HiIb  ooagulation  where 
cadaveric  rigidity  supervenes.  The  latter 
physiologist  has  discovered  that  the  muscular 
current,  after  having  completely  disappeared 
(cadaveric  rigidity  being  fully  estabhshed), 
may  be  reproduced,  together  with  the  mus- 
cular irrttanility,  when  an  ii^ection  of  blood 
charged  with  oxygen  is  made  mto  the  artariaa 
of  a  limb.  This  experiment  he  has  pecw 
formed  not  only  on  uuimals,  but  on  the 
Umba  of  gnillotined  men.  He  found  that  the 
more  oxygen  there  is  in  the  Mood  employed, 
the  quicker  tho  muscular  current  and  irrita- 
bility return.  This  fact,  with  many  others  dis- 
covered by  Matteucci  and  Du  Bois-Reymond, 
shows  that  the  production  of  the  current  de- 
pends on  the  noOTtlon  of  tho  muscles,  and  par- 
ticularly on  tho  oxidation  of  tbeir  tissues. 
Prof.  Matteucci  publishe<l  many  facts  to  prove 
that  themnaoalar  current  is  independent  of  the 
nervous  system ;  but  his  experiments  are  all 
open  to  objections.  More  decisive  researches 
have  been  made  by  Brown-S^qnard,  who  haa 

ascertained  that  in  niuseh"*  wlio^o  nerves  have 
completely  and  detinitively  lost  their  vital  prop- 
erties, enrrents  not  only  exist  during  life,  hot 
may  be  reproduced  by  the  influence  of  iiyec- 
tions  of  oxygenated  blood  when  they  have  dis- 
appeared after  death. — ^Da  B^Reynumd  haa 
established  as  a  law  that  every  point  in  the 
natural  or  artiticial  longitudinal  surface  of  a 
mnscle  is  pdUtive  in  relation  to  every  part  of 
its  transverse  stirface,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial ;  and  as  the  tendons,  which  are  condnc- 
tors,  are  in  oommnnleatlon  with  the  natural 
transverse  surface,  it  follows  that  they  are 
negative  as  regards  .this  surfiu^e.  This  law  sig- 
nifies that  the  longitodinal  surfSMe  of  a  mnscle 
acts  like  the  positive  pole  of  a  pile  or  galvanic 
battery,  while  the  transverse  surface  acts  like 
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the  negative  pole.  According  to  this  impor- 
tant laWf  when  any  point  of  the  longitudinal 
section  Oi  a  muHole  is  connected  by  a  conduc- 
tor with  any  point  of  the  transverse  section, 
an  eleotrio  enirent  is  established,  which  is  di- 
rected in  tlie  muscle  from  the  traui^verse  to 
the  longitudinal  section.  Du  Bois-Keyniond 
has  discoTered  that  the  smallest  part  of  a  miu- 
cle  acts  in  the  same  w;iy  as  the  whole  of  it, 
except  th.it  the  strength  of  the  current  is  less 
and  less  poNverftil  as  the  part  is  smaller. 
Each  elementary  bundle  of  fWtrils  in  a  muscle 
seems  to  bo  like  a  couple  in  a  galvanic  battery, 
except  that  the  couples  represented  by  tliese 
elementary  bundles  are  not  able  to  transmit 
their  current  so  freely  as  the  couples  of  a  real 
galvanic  battery  usually  are.  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond  has  found  that  the  amount  of  electricity 
generated  in  muscles  must  be  excessively  great ; 
bnt  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  u^fgregation 
of  all  the  elementary  currents  existing  in  a 
muscle,  we  have  not  a  real  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  produced  in  tliese  or- 
gans.— We  owe  to  Matteucci  the  disooveiy  of 
one  of  the  most  important  facts  concerning 
animal  electricity.  He  found  that  when  a 
mnade  contracts,  if  there  ia  a  nerve  placed 
upon  it  leading  to  another  muscle,  the  latter 
contracts  also.  The  contraction  of  this  second 
muscle  Matteucci  calls  induced.  To  faotUtate 
the  Titiderstandinfr  of  what  we  have  to  say  on 
tliis  subject,  we  will  call  not  only  this  second- 
ary contraction  induced,  but  also  the  muscle  that 
exhibits  it,  and  we  will  call  the  first  contrac- 
tion and  the  muscle  in  which  it  takes  place  in- 
ducing. Ifatteucci  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  tryinf?  to  explain  this  induced  or  secondary 
contraction;  his  latest  view  was  that  it  re- 
anlta  from  a  gatvaide  diadiai^  from  the  in- 
ducing muscle  on  the  nerve  of  tho  iiulnocd  one. 
Du  Bois-Reymond,  who  has  carefullv  exainined 
the  dremnatanoea  of  this  fitMt,  explama  it  otiief^ 
wise.  He  supposes  that  the  current  of  the  in- 
ducing muscle  passes  through  the  nerve  of  the 
indnoed  one,  and  lliat  when  the  indadng  mna- 
cle  is  set  in  contrnctinn,  tho  current  dirnin- 
iabes,  and,  as  any  diminution  of  a  continuous 
euTMit  passing  through  a  nerve  ia  a  oaose  of 
contraction  for  tho  muscle  which  it  animates, 
it  results  that  the  induced  muscle  contracts. 
It  ia  known  ihat  when  a  oontinuona  onrrent 
panea  throujrh  a  nerve  there  is  a  contraction 
in  the  muscle  which  it  enters  in  the  beginning 
of  the  passage  and  on  Ita  oeaaatioo,  and  also 
when  there  i.s  any  chanp^e  in  ita  atren|;th.  It  is 
to  this  last  condition  that  the  induced  contrac- 
tion is  attributed  by  Du  Bois-Reyroond,  but, 
if  he  were  right,  there  should  be  a  contraction 
in  the  induct  muscle  at  the  time  we  put  its 
nerve  on  the  inducing  one,  and  also  at  the  time 
we  take  It  away;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
theory,  there  is  no  contraction  in  these  cases, 
except  in  peculiar  circumstances.  We  must 
tiierefore  consider  the  theory  of  tho  distin- 
guished German  physiologist  as  not  sufficiently 
grounded. — Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  tlie 


irritation  of  the  nerve  of  the  induced  mosde, 
it  ia  certain  tiiat  when  the  indncing  one  eon- 
tracts  this  motor  nerve  is  irritate<i ;  t1:o  Kirne 
thing  takes  place,  as  Matteucci  and  Brown-b^ 
qnanl  observe,  when  an  ezcitor  or  a  seB«ti?e 
nerve  instead  of  a  motor  is  placed  upon  the 
inducing  muscle;  tlie  irritation  then  caiuet 
mther  a  reflex  movement  or  a  pain.  Brown- 
Sequanl  has  been  led  by  many  experiments 
to  conclude  that  tlie  irritation  of  s^cnatire 
nervaa  by  the  contraction  of  indncing  mosdea 
has  a  great  .sliare  in  many  injportant  physio- 
logical and  patliological  phenomena.  Every 
one  knows  tnat,  except  when  we  look  at  die 
parts  of  our  hotly  which  we  move  voluntarily, 
we  direct  our  movements  almost  entirely  sc< 
cording  to  the  sensations  that  we  receive  from 
our  contracting  muscles.  These  sensations 
have  been  shown  by  this  physiologii>t  to  be 
chietly  due  to  the  induced  irrritation  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  at  the  time  the  muscles  con- 
tract. The  muscular  sense  of  i>ir  Charle*  Bell, 
or  the  pruiding  sensatictns  of  Prof.  Carpt-nt^r. 
are  tlms  (  htained,  and  t^)  it  is  with  the  measure 
of  the  distance  of  objects  when  looked  at  with 
both  eyes ;  the  state  of  our  ocular  muscles 
teaches  us  the  distance,  and  they  do  it  by  the 
irritation  they  induce  in  nerves  while  contract- 
ing. According  to  Brown-Sequard,  the  pain 
of  cramps,  that  of  the  contractiona  of  tlie  niens 
in  parturition,  that  of  the  spasm  of  the  sphinc- 
ters, &c.,  depends  upon  an  exeetisive  induced 
irritation  of  the  aeiuitive  nervee  in  conie- 
qnence  of  muscular  contractions.  Amonj:  the 
other  proofs  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  his 
view  tliat  muscular  contractions,  normal  or 
pathological,  induce  irritations  in  their  sensi- 
tive nerve  fibres,  probably  by  a  galvanic  di^ 
charge,  and  exactly  as  an  inducing  mosde  ini- 
tates  a  motor  nerve  ])laced  upon  it,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important:  Ue  has  ioond 
that  it  ia  deetrically  just  the  same  tlung  far 
the  intensity  of  the  irritation  of  the  motor 
nerve  lying  upon  an  inducing  mosde,  and  for 
the  intenai^  of  pain  in  a  caae  of  spaam  cf  the 
sphincter  of  tlie  anus,  and  in  a  case  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh.  Ifi 
these  three  dreamatancea,  via.,  the  expmMBt 
with  the  motor  ner\  o,  and  tlie  two  pathologi- 
cal cases  in  man,  we  observe :  1,  that  there  is 
no  irritation  or  no  pain  if  the  indndng : 
lias  no  resistance  to  overcome  when  it 
tracts  (it  is  so  after  the  section  of  the 
or  of  ita  tendon) ;  2,  that  the  Irritation  or  tiie 
pain  increases  when  the  inducing  muscle  is  ex- 
tended. The  known  facts  that  the  pain  doe  to 
the  spasm  of  the  sphincter  of  the  anas  disap- 
pears when  it  is  divided,  and  that  the  section 
of  a  tendon  of  a  contracted  muscle  causes  the 
cessation  of  pain,  had  not  hitherto  recdved 
any  explanation.  The  researches  of  Brown- 
S^quarti  render  now  very  easy  the  understand- 
ing of  the  mode  in  which  these  facts  are  pro- 
duced.— With  the  help  of  his  very  sensitive 
galvanometer,  Du  Bois-Reymond  has  been  able 
to  prove  tliat  the  galvanic  currents  of  mtt»cle» 
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j    in  mm  may  ho  nmUred  evident  during  o   tive  x>ower,  at  least  in  mu^»cle9,  after  It  has 

I  volnntary  movement.  If  the  two  electrcnles  (lisuppeared  naturally  after  death,  may  Im  re- 
of  the  galvanometer  are  in  communication,  one  produced  with  the  other  vit^d  properties  by 
with  one  hand  and  the  other  with  the  other    the  intlui-nco  of  injections  of  oxvfronated  blood. 

,    hand  of  a  man,  and  if  a  voluntary  movement    U.  In  the  diti'erent  contractile  tissues  the  elec- 

i  is  made  by  one  of  the  arms,  there  it  at  once. a  tro-motive  power  is  always  proportioned  to 
deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  instrument,  indi-  tlie  iindianical  j)ower  of  the  tissue.  !'».  Other 
eating  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  current.  Ac-  animal  tissues  may  produce  electro-motive  ac- 
cording to  the  discoverer  of  this  important  I  tion ;  bnt  it  is  neither  so  stroi^  as  the  action 
iSwt,  at  the  time  of  the  contraction  of  the  mus-  of  tiie  nerves  and  muscles,  nor  so  rofrnlar;  nor 
dee  of  one  arm,  the  current  which  existed  does  it  vanish  w^ith  the  \ital  proi»erties  of  tlie 
diare,  and  wliich  was  nentralized  by  a  cur-  |  tissues;  nor  does  it,  lastly,  undergo  those  end- 
rent  of  equal  strength  in  tlie  otlicr  arm.  be-  den  variations  of  intensity  and  direction,  which 
comes  diminished,  and  therefore  the  surplus  of  i  may  be  thus  brietly  stated:  11.  The  galvamc 
the  other  peaeee  out  and  deflects  the  needle  I  current  in  mnseles  when  in  the  aet  of  eontrao- 
of  tlie  in-^tniiiunt. — T'n  Bnis-Reymond  lias  tion,  and  in  nervt  -^  wlu  n  conveying  motion  or 
dlMovereU  that  nerves  are,  like  muscles,  able  |  sensation,  undergoes  a  sudden  and  great  dinii* 
to  aflbrd  galvanki  eurrents.  The  principal  law  |  nntion  of  its  intensity.  (We  have  sidd  above 
•^mrcrnin::  these  currents  is  the  same  as  that  that  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
uf  the  muscuUu*  currents.   The  direction  of  the  i  of  this  law  us  regards  muscles.)   12.  Muscles 

I  galvanie  enrrent  of  ^e  nwree  is  fhnn  th^  inactive  from  the  ecmtrary  aetion  of  the  par- 
interior  to  their  eotterior,  just  as  it  is  witli  the  electronomic  layer,  when  contracting,  become 
mosdea.  From  all  his  experiments  on  the  |  active  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
dsetro-motive  power  of  mnekfl  and  nerves,  I  mnsdee  In  a  state  of  rest  exhibit  Henoe  it 
the  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn:  1.    must  bo  concluded  that  the  elect ro-motlvo 

I   The  muscles  and  nerves,  including  the  brain  i  force  of  the  parelectronoDUclajer  remains  con- 

!  and  the  spfaial  eord,  are  endowed  during  life  I  stantiniheaetcrf  oontnietlon.  18.  If  any  part 
wiA  an  electro-motive  power.  2.  This  electro-  of  a  nerve  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  per- 
mo^ve  power  acts  according  to  a  definite  law,  |  manent  current,  the  nerve  in  its  whole  extent 
vhieh  is  the  same  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  |  suddenly  undergoes  a  material  change  in  its 
ind  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  law  of  the  internal  constitution,  which  disappears  on 
sati^nism  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse   breaking  the  circuit  as  suddenly  as  it  come  on. 

I  leetion ;  the  longitudinal  surface  being  positive,  |  14.  The  electrical  phenomena  of  motor  luaA. 
and  the  transverse  section  negative.    8.  As  [  sensitive  nerves  are  identical    Both  classes  of 

I  the  nerves  have  no  natural  transverse  section,  !  nerves  transmit  irritation  in  both  directions, 
their  electro-motive  power  when  they  are  in  a  I  We  will  merely  say  in  addition  to  these  laws, 
!<tate  of  rest  eaanot  l  e  made  a})parent  unless  that,  in  examining  who  was  right  lietweea 

i  they  have  previously  l)een  divided.  4.  The  '  Galvnni  and  Volta,  we  find  that  they  were 
muscles,  having  two  natural  transverse  sec-  j  both  in  some  points  right,  and  in  some  others 
tions,  may  show  their  electro-motive  power  wrcmg.  Galvani  was  right  in  saying  that  there 
without  beintr  divided.  However,  the  electro-  !  is  an  animal  electricity,  and  Volta  was  right  in 
motive  power  of  the  undissected  muscles  is  looking  at  the  heterogeneity  of  metals  as  a 
often  more  or  less  concealed  by  the  contrary  |  source  of  electricity;  and  had  he  extended  his 
action  of  a  layer  situated  on  the  natural  trans-  views  to  the  living  tissues,  he  would  have  found 
verse  section,  which  Du  Bois-Reymond  calk  ,  that  there  also,  as  in  metals,  where  tliere  are 
the  pareleotronomic  layer.  The  contrary  elec-  {  two  heterogenic  partides  in  contact  one  with 
tro-motive  power  of  this  layer  may  lie  increased  ;  the  other,  a  galv.inic  ciirn-nt  is  generated.  II. 
bv  cooling  the  animal.  5.  Every  minute  parti-  |  The  production  oj  stdtir  ehxtricity  in  aniinaU. 
eieoftiie  nerves  and  muscles  aetsaooording  to  \  A  constant  production  of  this  kind  of  eleotri- 
the  same  law  as  tlie  wiiole  nerve  or  muscle,  city  cannot  be  doubted;  but  animals  and  men 
6.  The  current-s  which  the  nerves  and  muscles  being  in  free  communication  with  the  earth, 
prodooe  fai  circuits  of  which  they  form  a  p«rt,  •  it  is  rarely  possible  to  ascertain  the  presence 
muist  be  considered  only  as  derived  portions  of  of  this  electricity.  But  when  the  bo<ly  of  a 
incomiiarably  more  inten.se  currents  circulating  j  man  is  insulated  he  may  ati'ect  the  electrome- 
in  the  interior  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  around  |  ter.  If  two  men  are  insolated,  as  it  often  oo- 
tlieir  ultimate  ]iarticles.  7.  The  electro-motive  curs  that  they  are  chargi  d  with  different  elec- 
power  lasts  alter  death,  or,  in  dissected  nerves  ,  tricities,  there  is  when  they  touch  each  other 
and  mnaelea,  after  separation  from  tiie  body  of  j  a  peculiar  oraokling,  and  sometimes  a  sparit, 
the  animal,  as  long  as  the  excitability  of  tlie  announcing  the  combination  of  the  vitreous 
nervous  and  muscular  fibres;  whetlier  these  i  and  the  resinous  electricity.  In  dry  weather 
llbras  are  permitted  to  die  gradnally  from  the  j  many  [K^rsona  may  hear  the  sonnd  and  see 
cessation  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  the  liglit  restdting  frorn  a  combination,  when 
rapport  of  life,  or  whether  they  are  suddenly  j  they  suddenly  pull  otf  the  articles  of  dreiM 
dqnlved  of  llieir  vital  ]iro|)erties,  by  heat,  |  in  contaot  with  their  skin.  Dr.  Sehneidermen- 
fheniical  means,  <kc.  H.  We  may  add  that,  tions  a  Capuchin  friar  who,  on  removing  his 
•cotNrding  to  Brown-S^quard,  the  electro-mo-  i  cowl,  used  to  perceive  a  number  of  shining^ 
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crackling  sparkH  paaring  from  liia  soul|>.  But 
it  is  in  tlie  United  States  that  the  most  interest- 
injj  fact  concerning  the  production  of  static  elec- 
tricity has  been  observed.  It  was  in  a  lady, 
who  for  many  months  was  in  an  eleotricai 
state  so  diflferent  from  that  of  siirronnding 
bodies,  that,  whenever  she  wiis  but  slightly 
iiwilated  hj  a  carpet  or  other  non-condiieling 
medium,  sparks  would  ])a.s8  between  her  per- 
son and  any  object  she  approached;  when 
die  was  most  favorably  circumstanced,  four 
H]>arks  per  minute  would  pass  from  her  fingt-r 
to  the  brass  ball  uf  the  stove  at  the  distance  of 
H  ineb.  Sometimes  the  eleotricity  thus  devel- 
oped is  sufficient  to  light  tlie  >ras  from  an  ordi- 
narr  burner.  From  the  pain  which  accouipa- 
niM  th«  posnags  of  the  sparks,  the  lady's  con- 
dition was  !i  source  of  much  discomfort  to  her. 
The  circumstances  which  appeared  most  favor- 
Able  to  tbe  production  of  eleotrioity  were  an 
atmosphere  of  80**  F.,  tranquillity  of  Tiiind,  and 
social  ei\jo.ment;  while  alow  temperature  and 
depressing  emotions  diminisbod  it  in  a 
Bponding  degree.  The  phenomenon  was  first 
noticed  during  tbe  occurrence  of  an  aurora 
borealist  and  tboagli  its  appearanoe  was  and- 
den,  its  departure  wa.s  gradual.  Artioka  ct 
dress  had  no  influence  upon  it^  intensity. 

UmUL  mUT.  tbe  heat  produced  in  tbe  In- 
terior of  animal  oodies  hy  the  nutritive  changes 
going  on  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues.  Living 
animals,  as  a  general  mle,  if  not  invariably, 
have  (lie  power  of  generating  heat  within  their 
own  bodies.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  in  many 
of  tbem  the  temperature  of  the  body  b  babit- 
ually  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere or  water  in  which  they  live.  Thus  the 
temperature  of  the  por[)oise  has  been  found  to 
be  M*6*F.,aild  that  of  the  seal  1(U^  The 
temperature  of  the  human  body,  and  that  of 
the  ijuadrupeds  generally,  is  about  100° ;  while 
that  of  many  of  the  birds  is  110",  or  even 
111''.  As  this  temperature  is  maintained  at  or 
about  tlie  .same  standard,  thougti  that  of  the 
external  atmosphere  naj  be  much  lower,  and 
as  the  animal  is  consequently  losing  heat  in- 
cessantly by  radiation  and  conduction,  it  is 
•Tldent  tbat  there  te  a  constant  supply  from  an 
internal  source  by  which  the  external  loss  is 
made  good.  In  man  and  in  all  the  higher  ani- 
mals, namely,  birds  and  mammala,  tiiis  internal 
heat  is  very  active;  so  mucli  so  thot  their 
higher  temperature  is  cosily  distinguished  both 
bj  the  toDon  and  the  thermometer,  and  is  kept 
at  almost  a  uniform  standard  whatever  may  bo 
the  external  variations.  These  are  therefore 
called  the  warm-blooded  animals.  In  reptiles 
and  fisli*'-,  on  the  other  liand,  tlie  jirodurtinn 
of  heat  is  letis  active ;  tlteir  temperature  is  ha- 
bitnally  lower  than  our  own,  so  tiiat  they  feel 
cool  to  the  touch;  ond  it  varies  so  little  from 
that  of  the  surrounding  media  that  greater 
eare  is  requisite  to  distingnisb  it,  even  Dy  llie 
thermometer.     They  arc  accordingly  distin- 

Euished  as  the  cold-blooded  animals.  Animal 
eat  is  generated,  bovver,  even  in  dieae 


1  species,  as  is  demonstrated  by  exact  observa- 
j  tion.  Thus  the  temperaUm  ct  A  frog  has  bees 
,  found  to  be  48°  when  immersed  in  wat«r  at 
44-4° ;  that  of  a  serpent  88-4°,  in  air  at  81  o^: 
that  of  a  tortoise  84^,  in  air  at  79*5**;  and  that 
of  a  fish  from  1*7°  to  2  5°  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  water.  In  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, tbe  appredation  of  their  temperature  by 
the  thermometer  has  been  found  more  difficalt, 
since,  on  account  of  tlieir  small  size,  the  radiat- 
ing external  surface  is  greater  in  proportioa 
to  the  mass  of  he!it-j)rodncing  tissue  within ; 
and  the  heat  thus  generated  is  almost  a»  rap- 
idly diarfpated.  This  diffieolty,  however,  has 
been  overcome  in  the  case  of  insects  by  ex- 
perimenting Qpon  a  laige  number  collected  in 
a  small  spaoe.  Ttnm  Wr.  Newport  found  diat 
wht'H  the  temperature  of  the  external  atnn» 
phere  was  84*5°,  that  of  the  interior  of  a  hire 
of  bees  waa  48*5*;  and  tfiat  if  the  insects  wwt 
thrown  into  a  state  of  active  excitement  by 
nqpping  on  the  hive,  it  would  rise  to  102°.— 
The  heat  that  prodnoed  in  the  interior  of  the 
body  is  not  exactly  the  same  in  degree  ift 
eveiy  part.  It  is  generated  either  in  the  blood 
itMD  or  in  the  rabetanoe  of  ilie  intsraal  on^ 
or  most  probably  in  both.  At  all  events,  the 
Uood  acquires  daring  its  oironlatioo  tbroogb 
dilferent  organs  sHghtly  dUferent  degrees  of 
warmth.  Tims  Claude  Bernard  has  found,  by 
introducing  the  Imlb  of  a  delicate  tbermometer 
into  the  vossols  of  a  living  dog,  that  tiie  ten* 
perature  of  the  blood  in  the  abdominal  aorta 
varied  from  99*6**  to  105*6° ;  in  the  portal  vein, 
from  100*  to  106^:  and  in  the  hepatic  vein, 
fh)m  101°  to  106-8^  The  warmest  hlo»id  in 
the  body,  on  the  average,  was  that  of  the  he- 
patic vein,  which  had  passed  through  two  $oe- 
cessive  capillary  circulations,  namely,  that  of 
the  intestines  and  that  of  the  liver,  since  leav- 
ing the  arterial  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  passing  tlirough  an  organ  in  which  it  ia 
exposed  to  the  intluence  of  air  and  evapMV 
tion,  the  blood  diminishes  somewhat  in  tem- 
perature. Thus,  in  passing  throoirti  the  Iniurs 
It  was  found  to  have  lost  s^)metimes  a  little 
less  and  sometime-s  a  little  more  than  ^'  F. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  is  habitually  a  little  lower  than  tliat  of 
the  internal  organs.  If  the  bulb  of  a  therim*- 
meter  bo  taken  between  the  fingers  of  tlie 
closed  hand,  it  will  rise  only  to  V»f>*^  or  O.t"  :  in 
the  axilla,  carefully  protected  from  the  air,  it 
win  stand  at  98° ;  Vhilo  under  the  tongue,  Mil 
in  contact  only  with  the  va.M;ular  mucooi 
membrane,  it  will  reach  100°.  In  the  exieroai 
parks  of  ue  body,  therefore,  which  are  espe- 
cially exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  outer  air. 
I  the  temperature  may  vary  conMderably.  £^ 
I  oially  tbe  thinner  parts,  with  a  coinpar^vely 
I  greater  extent  of  surface,  feel  this  variation  in 
a  marked  degree,  and  may  thus  be  aflecttd 
with  a  loeal  depresaion  of  leumeratnre.  On  s 
very  cold  day  the  ends  of  the  finpcrs,  the  nose, 
the  ears,  &c.  may  be  cooled  down  very  con- 
aiderably,  ana  in  some  bMtAneeemay  beevea 
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eooffealed  and  destroyed,  witlimit  atFoctinir 
fensibly  the  general  system,  l^ut  if  the  cold 
baw  intense  and  long  oontinuod  an  to  depress 
the  general  teinperntnre  of  the  blood  and  the 
iotemal  organs,  the  Hystcui  at  largo  bcginn  to 
feel  ito«flbcts,  and  the  vital  powers  yield  to  its 
infllMliee.  A  benumbing  etfect  Is  produred, 
foDoired  by  a  ditficalty  of  ma.scnlar  exertion,  a 
enAHkm  of  mind,  drowsiness,  and  insensi- 
bility; and  death  takes  place  long  before  the 
body  as  a  whole  is  actually  congealed.  Tims 
tiie  nudntenanee  of  the  internal  temperature 
at  or  near  tb*-  natural  standard  is  a  condition 
necessary  to  life.  Experiments  upon  the  warm- 
blooded animals  have  shown  that  in  them,  as  a 
peneral  rule,  death  is  produced  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  is  reduced  to  about  80". 
the  vital  ohanges  neoesaary  to  existenoe  ean* 
not  so  on  below  this  points  On  tlie  other 
liAad,  the  animal  temperature  may  riae  above 
the  natoral  standard.  There  Is  no  donht  that 
aa  increase  of  heat  is  produced  in  the  muscular 
tiane  daring  the  contraction  of  theee  organs. 
We  have  already  notioed  Hie  rise  (MP  teropera- 
tnre  observed  Ity  !Mr.  Xewport  in  a  hive  of 
b«M  when  the  inaeota  were  exdted  to  activity. 
Beeqnerel  and  Bresohet  ftnmd  ^  temperatnre 
of  the  l>ioep.s  muscle  of  a  man  raised  1*8 "  by 
tetire  contraction  and  relaxation  continued 
ferteveral  minntee ;  and  Mattencoi  observed  an 
hwrease  of  1"  in  the  muscle  of  a  frog  separated 
from  the  body  and  artificially  excited  to  con- 
tnotion.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  a  general  sensation  of  unusual  warmth 
foOows  any  active  muscular  exertion.  Not 
only  is  the  temperature  of  the  muscular  system 
it?tlf  raised,  but  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation 
i«  accelerated,  a  larger  quantity  of  warm  blood 
if  brought  to  the  skin  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
snuitive  integument  thus  feels  the  increased 
temperature.  No  doubt  it  is  owing  to  this  fact 
that  active  muscular  exercise  is  itself  a  ]>rotec- 
tion  against  external  cold.  An  unusual  degree 
of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  als<j  tends  indirectly 
to  raise  the  temiHjraturo  of  the  body ;  for  if 
the  internal  proauotion  of  heat  be  the  same, 
and  its  external  loss  by  conta-'t  with  the  nt- 
moaphere  be  diminished,  of  course  the  actual 
tonperatore  of  the  body  would  rise  In  oonse- 
flWnre.  A  provision  is  macic,  however,  against 
allowing  this  increase  of  toinperature,  wliethcr 
from  nrasonlar  exertion  or  external  heat,  to 
f^wh  too  high  a  pi'int.  This  provision  is 
llie  cutaneous  perspiration.  Anything  which 
tVMesthe  bodily  heat  above  the  natonu  stand- 
ard excites  the  circulation  thrnni'h  the  skin, 
and  increases  the  qnantityof  perosiration  pour- 
ad  oat  upon  its  sornwe.  This  flidd,  by  its  evap- 
oration, uses  np  or  rendsis  latent  a  portion  of 
the  heat,  and  thus  redoMe  the  akin  and  the 
Mood  eireolating  throai^  it  to  its  natural  tem- 
I>*'raturo.  The  body  therefore  can  bo  exposed  to 
&  vt^ry  lagh  external  temperature  without  itself 
liaiof  above  its  natural  standard,  provided  the 
perspiration  l>e  free  and  its  evaporation  unim- 
peded. l£  the  perspiration  be  checked,  how- 


ever, or  if  its  evaporation  bo  prevented  by  ox- 
pfjsure  to  hot  water,  or  hot  air  loaded  witli 
moisture,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises, 
and  death  soon  takes  j)lace.  The  experiments 
of  Magendie  and  others  have  shown  that  in  the 
higher  animals  life  is  destroyed  when  the  blood 
generally  has  become  heated  10°  or  13°  above 
the  natural  standard.  Animals  tlierefure  have 
a  natural  internal  temperatnre,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  jierforniance  of  the  vital  functions, 
and  which  cannot  be  either  raised  or  lowered 
to  any  considerable  extent  withoDt  prodndng 
death. — With  regard  to  the  precise  mode  in 
which  animal  heat  is  generated,  and  its  exact 
diemioal  conditions,  opinions  are  not  entirelj 
agreed.  Many  physiolntrists  Imve  entertained 
and  still  accept  the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  an 
ozidatioD  or  eonbasUuu  of  the  elements  of  the 

bloo<l  and  tis^^ties  by  the  oxvfrcn  absorbe  d  in 
respiration.  The  grounds  for  this  doctrine  are 
as  ibUows:  1.  The  most  common  and  ready 
metho<l  by  which  heat  is  generated  artificially 
is  the  combustion  of  substances^  like  wood  and 
coal,  whiefa  are  rioli  in  oarbon.  The  rapid  ixA* 
dation  of  these  snbstiBieaa,  which  requires  a 
free  access  of  air,  oansaa  m  great  development 
of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  nses  np  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere,  and  produces  as  a  re- 
sult carbonic  acid.  The  consumption  of  fuel, 
the  degree  of  heat  produced,  and  the  quantities 
of  oxygen  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  liberated, 
are  all  in  direct  ratio  to  each  other.  The  pro- 
cess may  go  on  rapidly  or  slowly ;  but  in  either 
case  the  relations  of  quantity  remain  the  same. 
If  the  oxidation  be  rapid,  as  in  a  furnace  or  open 
fireplace  with  a  strong  draught,  the  fuel  is  soon 
consumed  and  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  pro- 
duced in  a  given  time.  If  the  process  be  re- 
tarded, as  in  a  close  stove  with  a  hniited  or 
gradual  admission  of  air,  the  consnmptioo  of 
fuel  is  slow,  and  the  heat,  less  intense  at  any 
particular  moment^  is  continue<l  for  a  propor- 
tionally longer  time.  But  in  both  instances,  for 
the  entire  amount  of  heat  which  has  been  gen- 
erated, there  are  the  same  quantities  of  fuel 
consumed,  of  oxygen  absorbe<l,  and  of  l  arbonio 
acid  pro<biced.  2.  In  the  animal  Inxly  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  are  the  most  striking  and  constant 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  At  the  same 
time  heat  is  evolved,  as  in  the  case  of  artificial 
combustion ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to  connect 
the  two  Sets  of  j)henomena  with  each  other. 
Furtbenuore,  as  in  artificial  combustion,  thu 
elevation  of  temperature  in  different  animals 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  activity  of 
respiration  and  the  uuantity  of  the  two  gases 
inspired  and  exhalea.  These  considerations 
have  led  to  the  ado|)tion  f>f  the  theory,  at  once 
intelligible  and  comprehensive,  which  attributes 
the  production  of  animal  heat  to  the  direct  oxi- 
dation or  combustion  of  the  carbonaceous  in- 
gredients of  the  loud  and  tissues. — On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  fkcts  which  are  lesa 
favorable  to  the  ab<»vc  theory.  1.  In  the  first 
place,  though  the  combostion  of  carbonaoeoua 
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matter  ImppeOR  to  1k>  tlio  most  familiar  and 
UMvful  of  liiu  artilii'iitl  means  fur  prmlucin^f 
heat,  it  i'«  by  uu  UK-uiit  the  ouly  one  wliicli  will 
liavv  tliat  vtivct.  A  great  variety  of  lotli 
plijMioal  ami  clieiniral  rliniit^vx,  utlier  than  oxi- 
dation, arc  attenile<l  witli  an  elevation  of  tein- 
l>eratim-.  ••Iten  of  a  very  active  kin<l ;  a-*  in  the 
unliniiry  •ilakin^;  of  lime,  where  a  iMtilini;  tem- 
perature iiiuy  he  reaeheil  in  a  few  minute!*  hy 
the  iiimple  eoiiiliinalion  of  water  witli  the  al- 
kali, which  silrca<ly  euntainii  the  oxygen  it  iit 
ca(>aliloof  alisorbinif.  A  irreut  variety  of  ehetn- 
ical  and  phy.-<ical  elinnge*  are  e<in»tantly  )ro- 
ing  on  in  the  proce**  of  nutrition,  varying  in 
their  charHcter  in  the  ditVerent  organf>:  and  of 
tlieir  details  we  are  in  many  cases  .-till  igno- 
rant. As  w  e  have  seen  that  animal  heat  is  pro- 
duced a^  a  ItH'al  phenomenon  in  theditl'erent  or- 
gans, it  may  he  thu  reMilt  of  thes<>  conihined 
changeii,  which  vary  in  character  iti  ilitVerenl 
]iarts  of  the  body.  2.  The  tirst  alisorptiun  of 
oxygen  by  the  blood,  which  takes  place  in  the 
lungs,  is  not  accompanied  by  any  very  marked 
elevation  of  temperature.  This  elevation,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  is  not  »utti<-ient  to  com|H;nsate  for 
the  ciHtling  ettect  of  the  air  and  exhalation  in 
the  pulmonary  cavities ;  for  we  have  M'cn  that 
in  the  living  animal  the  blo«Kl  has  been  found 
by  exjxTiment  to  lose  slightly  instead  of  gain- 
ing in  temiieratiire  while  passing  through  the 
lungs.  The  (ixyjren  is  here  taken  up  by  the 
retl  bliHfd  globuli-s,  Hn<l  thence  distriliuted  to 
the  tissues;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  sul>- 
Bi-<|uent  transfer  to  the  in«;redients  of  the  tis- 
sues has  anymore  the  character  of  an  active 
couibusti4m  th:in  it.s  tirst  absortttioii  by  the 
blood.  Some  physiologists  reganl  oxygen  as  a 
kind  of  fond  wlili  h  must  be  supplied  to  the 
UiMly  w  ith  great  regularity  and  constancy,  and 
which  is  destiueil  to  become  a  constituent  jmrt 
of  the  tissues  very  much  in  the  same  niiinner 
n»  other  nutritive  dements,  3.  The  prmluc- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  interior  of  the  body 
ia  liirectiy  due.  not  to  a  combination,  but  to  a 
de4-onipiisition  of  the  inirrcdicnis  of  the  tissues. 
CarlHinic  acid  may  be  t:ener:ited  at  any  time  in 
filber4»f  two  ways:  by  the  iuniicdiato  comlii- 
nation  i»f  oxyg«-n  with  carbon,  us  in  the  com- 
bustion iif  charcoal;  or  by  the  deinmposition 
of  another  body  still  more  compound  in  its  na- 
ture, as  in  the  decomposition  of  carlNinate  of 
iime  by  an  acid,  or  the  decomposition  of  suirar 
in  fcrmentiition.  In  both  thes<-  latter  cases 
carbonic  acid  is  evohed  without  any  direct 
oxi<lation  takintr  place ;  and  the  prm-ess  will 
g<i  on  accor<lin;;ly  without  the  access  of  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air.  In  the  animal  body  it  is 
by  such  a  prtM'ess  of  ilecom|M>siii<m  that  car- 
bonic acid  is  priHlu<-ed  :  and  the  proof  of  this  is, 
that  if  the  fresh  inu-di's  of  a  fro:;,  or  the  living 
animal  itsi  lf,  be  enclosed  in  un  atmos|ihen"  of 
hydroiren  or  nitrogen,  or  even  in  a  vacuum, 
they  will  still  tor  a  i'oii«iderab|e  perioil  continue 
to  exhale  carbonic  acid.  This  has  been  fully 
lihown  by  the  experiments  of  Man  lmnd.  4. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  development  of  animal 
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heat  In  in  jiroportion  to  the  consnmptica  of 
oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbcioic  tdi 
this  i.s  alM>tme  of  mo«t  if  not  all  the  otbernb- 
Ktanceit  coiisiime<l  and  eltminat«d  by  the  liiiof 
iHMly.  An  abundant  production  of  vinntij 
coincides  with  a  general  vig«>r  and  actiritTof 
all  the  animal  functions,  with  niasralv  tur- 
tion,  capacity  of  endurance,  and  a  hlieral  cm- 
sumption  of  both  the  nitmgenous  tud  oca- 
nitrogenous  elements  of  food.  We  caiuwt  •li- 
ly attribute  the  heat-prodncing  fK>wereIdluir^ 
ly  to  one  or  the  other  cla«8  of  alimeolirr  Rt- 
stances;  for  while  fat  and  albnmioou» luttM^ 
are  both  couRume<l  in  large  <]nantitie«  is  r<^l 
climates,  on  the  oUier  hand  starchy  nut«nu 
ftjrm  a  considerable  proportion  of  tJie  food  ii 
warm  weather  and  in  tropical  rlimat«*.  Ii 
IK)int  of  fact,  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  tn  Xt  - 
Nntwtanceo  which  enter  and  are  disclunn<! 
from  the  tiystem  by  the  Mune  organ,  tli«  kD|^: 
but  there  U  not  necessarily  any  direct  rrUtiia 
between  them,  except  that  oxygen  ii  oneoftiir 
nutriticm.s  hub-stances  el^«entia]  to  the  body,»i 
carbonic  acid  is  excreraentitiou*. 

A.MMAL  MAC^CTIHll,  or  Hcmita,  ad  infi 
ence  analogous  to  terrestrial  and  nietallif  nue- 
netisui,  supposed  to  reside  in  animal  bodieiiii 
to  be  capable  of  traniiroiiis-ion  from  <««  tu 
another.  It  was  first  brought  into  Dutir«  it 
Germany  in  1775  by  Mesmer,  a  native  of  Swt 
bia,  who  had  graduated  in  medicine  at  Vis- 
na  nine  ye^irs  before,  and  had  written  ti  Ut 
inaugural  tbe«is  a  treatise  on  "The  IntiwaM 
of  the  Planets  on  the  Human  Body."  Bt 
ri'gnrdtnl  the  new  force,  which  he  said  wxiU 
K-  exerted  by  one  living  organism  upon  anodxr. 
as  a  means  of  alleviating  or  curing  diMR. 
Maximiliiui  Hell,  a  profesnor  of  astniD«aTil 
N'ienna,  had  made  some  sug];e!<tiuns  to  Mnut 
a  few  years  curlier  m  to  the  puMibility  of  fi*- 
ducing  an  etlect  on  the  human  body  by 
neti»m,  and  he  soon  claimed  to  b«  the  diKurtftf 
of  the  new  influence.  Me^er  declarvd  ttiti 
the  etiects  be  produced  were  those  of  uimi 
magnetism,  capable  of  trannnitiKion  without  hit 
touching  the  body  of  the  patient,  whilt  ll«ir< 
theory,  he  affinne<l,  had  made  neceasory  liv 
actual  <-outact  of  the  patient  with  a  mrtillK 
mjigiiet.  The  di»pute«  to  which  thi«  ririlr; 
gave  rise,  to^'ether  with  various  aceuiHticiiu  of 
imposture,  caused  Mesmer  to  receive  a  wami^ 
from  the  government.  He  left  Vienna,  anJii 
1778  transferred  hia  reiudenc-e  to  Pari*,  llf 
he  appears  to  have  been  from  the  firrt  rcg»nW 
with  tlislike.  or  at  least  with  sospicion,  by  tli* 
tn«-<lical  ]>rof««8ion,  but  with  great  favor  by  ti< 
general  public.  He  receive*!  at  Ids  hoax  fi»- 
ttetits  sutlering  from  various  duscoite*.  and  per- 
formed u|Min  them  many  reputed  cores  by  t^ 
intluence  of  the  magnetic  fluid.  Hi*  tuKtl*^ 
was  to  seat  hiniselt'  in  front  of  the  patient, 
his  even  steadily  fixed  upon  hini,  and  tn  fw- 
form  with  the  hands  a  few  preliminary  m»mp«- 
lations  about  the  epigostnam  and  hy]x«.-lrf«- 
drium  in  order  to  establish  between  them  *W 
ho  culled  the  "maguetio  relation."    U«  tlx* 
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proceeded  to  operate  upon  tlie  diseased  part  by 
toodiifig  H  with  the  right  htnd  on  one 
the  left  on  thttOthM*,  and  performing cortftin  cir- 
cular or  vibratory  movements  with  the  fingers 
vhioh  were  leift  tne ;  an  eeientia]  condition 
being  that  actual  contact  should  be-  kept  up  on 
the  two  opposite  sides  in  order  that  the  mag- 
netic  influence  might  drenlate,  passing  into  the 
bodr  of  the  patient  on  one  side  and  oat  again 
on  the  other.  Uis  idea  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  influence  termed  animal  magnetism 
niay  be  best  conveyed  in  his  own  words,  as 
contained  in  a  set  of  so-culled  '*  propositions  " 
or  "awertions,'^  in  a  volume  published  bv  him 
ia  1770  and  entitled  Mimoire  $ur  la  dieouverte 
in  magnetutme  animale.  The  most  important 
of  these  propositions  are  as  follows :  1.  "  There 
exists  a  mutual  influence  between  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  eartli,  and  animated  beings,"  2. 
''This reciprocal  action  is  regulated  by  raechan- 
iesllaws  which  up  to  the  present tfana bare  been 
nnknown.''  8.  "  Animal  bodies  are  susceptible 
to  the  intluence  of  this  agent ;  and  they  are 
Affected  by  it  on  account  of  its  disaeminating 
itjwlf  through  the  substance  of  the  nerves."  In 
CMes  where  the  body  was  affected  by  some 
Amder  which  pervaded  all  parts  of  the  sys- 
t  m,  Mesmer  was  in  the  habit  of  magnetizing 
lib  patients  with  long  and  wide  pastHis,  made 
from  a  distance,  either  with  1^  open  hands  or 
wiA  the  aid  of  a  short  rod  or  wnnd  of  plass  or 
•ted.  Uis  success  with  the  public,  however, 
and  the  nmnlMr  of  patients  who  presented 
t!itni*clves.  increafied  so  rnjti'lly  that  he  could 
tio  longer  give  to  each  one  the  personal  atten- 
tiM  rendered  neceesary  by  this  method  of 
practice,  and  a  now  one  wiis  ndoptcd  wliirli 
soon  became  the  main  feature  of  the  maguetio 
^stem,  and  waa  in  fiiet  the  principle  from 
whicli  mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism  as 
practised  by  Mesmer,  acquired  its  greatest 
rcfmtation  and  popularity.  This  was  the 
''magnetic  tub,"  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high 
aad  six  feet  in  diameter,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
•  tpadoos  apartment.  This  tnb  was  flllad  with 
\vater  up  to  a  certain  level,  and  its  bottonieOT> 
ered  with  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  broken 
glass.  Around  its  outer  circumference  were 
ranged  a  seriea  of  l>ottIe8  with  their  necks 
looUng  inward  toward  the  centre,  and  around 
Hs  centre  anotlier  set  of  bottles  with  their 
necks  looking  outward.  The  whole  tub  was 
surmounted  by  a  wooden  cover  pierce<l  with  a 
Wlinl>er  of  small  holes;  and  througii  these 
lioles  were  inserted  an  et^ual  nimiber  of  glass  or 
metallic  rods  bent  at  right  angles,  the  inner 
ends  of  which  dipped  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  while  the  outer  portions  radiated 
horizontally  in  every  direction,  and  were  held 
in  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  patients,  ar- 
in  ooooentrio  circles  round  the  tub. 
Thus  a  large  nnraber  conl<l  be  su])Jorted  at  the 
time  to  the  magnetic  intluence.  The  tub 
v^waaortof  reservoir  in  wliich  the  magnetic 
force  Was  condensed,  and  froni  which  it  radi- 
ated in  continuous  currents  through  the  bodies 


I  of  the  patients.  Its  circulation  was  secured  by 
means  of  a  long  cord,  attached  by  one  extrem- 
ity to  the  tub,  and  passed  in  successive  loops 

I  round  the  waist  of  each  person,  the  magnetizer 
himself  fbrniing  one  link  in  this  oontinuoaa 

I  chnin  of  livini;  bodies.  Thus  the  magnetism, 
radiating  trom  the  tub  by  the  metallic  rods, 
retomed  again  to  It  by  means  of  the  cord,  ana 
8o  continued  its  course  in  a  closed  circuit  with- 
out ever  l)ec<Hning  exhausted.  The  more  sus- 
ceotible  of  Uie  patients  soon  felt  a  nervous 
influence  pervading  the  affected  parts,  or  even 
their  whole  bodies.  This  often  became  so 
intensifled  as  to  produce  irregularity  of  respira- 
tion, and,  especially  among  the  female  patients, 
soba  and  laughter  of  an  hysterical  nature,  ex- 

I  altation  of  the  sensibilities,  partial  unconscious- 

:  nes.s.  and  even  convulsions  and  a  kind  of  mani- 
acal delirium.  These  effects,  however,  lasted 
but  lor  a  time  after  the  patient  was  removed 
from  the  magnetic  circle,  and  resulted  in  many 
cases,  according  to  the  assertions  of  Mesmer 
and  his  friends,  in  the  relief  or  cure  of  diseases 
previously  regarded  as  hopeless.  The  receipts 
of  Mesmer  from  the  patients  resorting  to  iiis 
establishment  were  said  at  one  time  to  amount 
to  nearly  100,000  francs  a  year.  His  system 
had  indeed  become  so  popular  that  he  ventured 
to  address  a  note  to  the  French  government, 
stating  tiiat  he  had  diaoovered  an  agent  by 
which  most  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  frame 
could  be  cured,  and  requesting  the  grant  of  a 
certain  ohAtean  and  a4$oining  hnds  as  a  reward 
for  liis  discovery,  and  as  a  place  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  healing  institute.  The  gov- 
ernment reftised  his  reanest,  but  oifored  him  a 
yearly  [)ensioti  of  2o,onu  iivres,  and  a  certain  sum 
fur  tlie  establislmient  of  a  hospital,  on  condition 
that  he  should  teach  his  doctrines  to  some  per- 
son-, of  whom  three  should  be  s<  lecte<l  liy  the 

Svernment.  This  offer  he  rejected;  and  his 
ends,  deriroofl  of  giving  him  some  lasting 
pecuniary  reward  for  his  discoveries,  propos- 
ed that  classes  ^ould  be  formed  of  pupils 
whom  he  should  instniot  In  aidnial  magnetism. 
Each  pupil  should  pay  100  Uvres  as  tuition 
fee,  and  bind  himself  not  to  teach  others. 
The.se  classes  were  formed,  and  they  paid  him 
in  all  340,000  livres.  Among  those  who  sub- 
scribed themselves  as 'pupils  were  Lafayette, 
D'Espr^menil,  the  marquis  do  Puys6gur,  and 
Dr.  D*Eelon.  D'Eslon  was  a  man  of  much 
influence,  and  held  the  post  of  physician  to  the 
king's  brother.  He  took  great  interest  iu  ani- 
mal magnetism,  used  it  in  bis  practice,  and 
made  a  large  fortune  by  it'j  means.  In  1784- 
the  French  government  ordered  the  medical 
faculty  of  Pans  to  investigate  Mesmer's  theory, 
■  and  make  a  report  upon  it.  I'nder  this  order  a 
commi.ssion  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Henja- 
,  min  Franklin  (at  that  time  minister  to  Frame 
from  the  United  States),  Lavoisier,  Rory,  Bail- 
ly,  M^jault,  Sallin,  DVVrcet,  Guillotin,  and  Le 
Roy.  Mesmer  refused  to  appear  before  them, 
but  D'Eslon  took  his  place,  made  himself  the 
advocate  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  tried  a  great 
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ntunbor  of expw  luicnte  belbra  them.  InfhcirT<e> 

port  to  the  government  the  commissioners  my 
thtAf  in  rcoard  to  the  exist^ioe  and  the  ntil- 
Hj  of  animaTmagnetbrn,  the  j  luivo  oome  to  liie 
unanimous  conclusion  that  there  la  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  animal  magnetic  fluid ;  that 
thu  fluid,  having  no  existence,  is  consequently 
witljout  utility ;  and  that  the  violent  effects 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  the  public  practice 
of  magnetism  are  due  to  the  manipulations,  to 
the  excitement  of  the  imagination,  and  to  that 
sort  of  mechanical  imitation  which  leads  us  to 
repeat  anything  which  produces  au  iuipresbion 
npon  the  senses/'  The  special  report  €f  the 
committee  of  the  academy  of  adences,  con- 
sisting of  Frauklm,  Le  Koy,  Boiy.  Lavoisier, 
and  Bailly,  and  made  to  the  aoaaemy  itself; 
concludes  as  follows :  Mafrnetisiii,  accordingly, 
will  not  have  been  altogether  valueless  for  the 
pMloaophj  which  pronounces  its  condemnation ; 
it  is  one  more  fact  to  be  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  errors  of  the  human  mind,  and  an  im- 
portant experiment  upon  tlie  power  of  the 
ima^'i nation."  {Hiitoire  de  V academie  royale 
dt»  nciencetf  1784  p.  15.)  This  report  of  the 
oomininiaii,  together  wifli  a  pcerions  anarrel 
in  regard  to  money  matters  between  Mcsmor 
and  his  partisans,  seems  to  have  rapidly  dimin- 
ished the  prosperity  and  eeteem  wUeb  be  had 
enjoyed  in  Paris.  TTe  left  that  city  in  1785, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  in 
Switeerlrad,  in  the  powewion  of  oooriderable 
wealth  acquired  from  his  former  maiinetic  prac- 
tice.— ^About  the  time  of  Mesmer's  retirement 
from  Paris,  animal  magnetism  entered  upon  a 
new  phase  of  development,  by  the  discovery 
bj  the  marquis  de  Puys^gur  of  the  ma^etio 
deep,  or  somnambnlism,  which  afterwund  be- 
came still  fiirther  developed  by  the  addition  of 
clairvoyance.  It  is  under  this  title  that  the 
most  surprising  phenomena  of  animal  magnet- 
ism have  been  exhibited  during  the  present 
centory.  A  magnetic  clairvoyant  is  a  person 
who,  having  been  thrown  into  the  somnambu- 
listic condition  by  the  manipulations  of  the 
magnetizer,  becomes  possessed  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  sense  and  perception.  The  term 
clairvoyant  desigmtea  the  power  which  is 
claimed  for  these  persona  of  seeing  distinctly 
through  the  substance  of  opaque  objects.  Thus 
a  dairroyant,  it  is  said,  can  read  a  book  un- 
opened, or  a  letter  which  is  enclosed  in  a  solid 
wooden  box.  He  can  do  this  as  well  as  with 
his  eyes  dosed  or  bandaged  as  if  thej  were 
open  and  uncovered.  Sometimes  the  sense  of 
sight,  or  a  faculty  capable  of  perceiving  things 
which  the  normal  man  peroeives  only  by  means 
of  the  orpan  of  vision,  seems  seated  in  the  fore- 
head^ in  the  backhead,  in  the  lingers,  or  in  the 
knnddes  of  the  band.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
dairroyant  can  hear  also  without  usinp  his 
ears,  and  with  more  acuteness  than  can  othere 
in  the  waking  state  nnng  their  ears.  Some- 
times the  sense  of  hearing  appears  to  have 
its  seat  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  clair- 
voyant hears  no  aonnda  eioept  those  made  at 


Ms  breast.  The  senses  of  taste,  toacb,  sod 

smell  are  onlinarily  inactive.  But  while  insen- 
aible  to  impressions  upon  liis  own  nervea,he  feels 
all  those  which  are  experienced  by  his  magne- 
tizer ;  and  if  the  latter  be  pinched,  the  clair- 
voyant winces,  as  though  be  felt  the  pain  st 
the  corresponding  part  of  his  own  body.  He 
is  governed  by  the  will  of  the  magnetiwr; 
whatever  the  latter  orders  him  to  do,  he  does : 
and  this  order  is  understood  and  obeyed,  even 
if  not  spoken,  but  merely  thoagbtk  As  the 
theory  of  these  alleged  phenomena  was  gradti- 
ally  devdoped,  mesmerism  again  ro^  into  some 
degree  of  finvor.  M.  Deleuze,  assistant  secre- 
tary and  naturalist  of  the  Jardin  des  Planter 
published  in  1813  a  favorable  ^'  Critical  Uistory 
of  Animal  Magnetism;^'  and  other  ftisadiy 
publications  followed  rapidly  in  France  and 
Germany.  Several  able  German  physiologists 
spoke  of  the  new  agent  as  worthy  of  attentiao. 

]  Well  conducted  magazines  were  established  to 
propagate  its  principles.  The  Prus^itan  govern- 
ment took  notioe  of  it  in  1817,  so  £ar  as  to 
order  that  none  save  physicians  should  practise 
it  j  and  in  the  following  year  the  academy  of 
soienoes  of  Berlin  ofiered  a  prize  for  best 
treatise  on  the  subject,  but  this  offer  was  snl>- 
seqoently  withdrawn.  Ennemoaer,  Kloge, 
Kieser,  Wolfiuth,  and  Neee 
defended  mesmerism  in  bodks  and  magazines 
before  the  Glerman  public,  and  Ueleoze  kept 
the  sabject  befSm  Fnmee  by  pobfisbing  a  nom- 
ber  of  works.  In  1B25.  Dr.  Foissac,  a  youn_' 
physician  and  an  enthusiastio  believer  in  animal 
magnetism,  demanded  of  the  royal  academy  of 
medicine  in  Paris  tliat  another  commisaon 
should  be  appointed,  and  another  investigatioo 
made.  The  academy  consented  and  appotatsd 
a  commission  of  five  mombers  to  conduct  the 
inquiry.  Their  report,  not  made  till  1881, 
while  it  did  not  concede  by  any  means  all  tiist 
the  believers  in  the  new  force  claimed,  wasia 
general  favorable  to  the  theory  of  its  existence 
and  effects ;  and  although  not  regularly  adopted 
by  the  academy,  or  printed  as  a  part  of  its  for- 
mal memoirs,  it  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
investigation  of  mesmerism,  and  extended  it  into 
Britain  and  America,  where  it  had  been  almost 
unknown  before.  In  1833  J.  C.  Colquhoon 
published  in  Englisli  a  translation  of  the  report 
with  remarks;  in  1830  he  published  an  ori|nnil 
work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  Iki'ii  Pnr- 

j  lata.  In  1837  the  sulgect  was  again  taken  up 
by  the  academy.  A  eommittee  of  jiine 

I  appointed,  among  whom  were  Roux.  Bouilland, 

I  and  Cloquet,  who  tested  in  several  se^sions  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  a  reputed  clairvoyant 

,  Their  report,  made  Aug.  17,  1887.  detaiUd  a'l 
the  particulars  of  their  investigations,  and  ex- 
pressed the  results  as  follows  :  ''The  fads 
which  had  been  promised  by  M.  Bema  (the 
magnetizer)  as  conclusive,  and  as  adapted  to 
tiirow  1i(^t  on  physiological  and  therapeutieal 
questions,  are  certainly  not  conclusive  in  favor 
of  the  doctrine  of  animal  maonetism,  and  have 
■ifCOing  in  common  with  dtber  physiology  or 
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tkcnpeotics."  This  report  was  ad(^tod  by 
th0  Midany  Sept  6, 1887.   In  the  mme  month 

M.  Burdio,  a  member  of  the  aoadetiiy,  made  a 
lUodiog  o£fer  of  8,000  francs  to  whoever 

•  witlib  two  years  dumld  prodnoe  a  dairroyant 
iUe  to  read  without  the  use  of  the  lipht,  the 
ej«i  or  the  touch.   The  oonditions  of  the  trial 

'  vm  tfkarward  modified  so  that  the  papw  to 
U  read  might  be  illuniitiatod,  proviaeu  the 
ejM  of  the  clairvoyant  were  properly  covered, 
nd  the  ssnse  of  toaeh  ndgfat  be  used  as  an  aid, 
bat  with  a  smooth  glass  surface  covering  the 
otgect  to  be  examined.  The  time  during  which 
th«  prize  was  to  remain  open  was  also  extended 
to  three  years.  The  money  was  deposited  with 
» notary  subject  to  the  order  of  the  academy, 
md  a  committee  appointed  to  snpervise  the 
fsperiraent^.  Several  clairvoyants  appeareil 
HOODtestanti;  for  the  prize  at  various  times,  but 
tb«  committee  in  each  case  reported  their  com- 
{d«te  failure. — About  1840  a  saw  and  prominent 
itndent  of  animal  magnetism  appeare4l  in  the 

I  peraoa  of  Mr.  Braid  of  Manchester,  England, 

I  thodiieovarad  that  he  could  produce  sleep  in 
mo!4  persons  whom  he  tried,  by  ordering  them 
to  look  steadily  at  some  small  object  about  a 

I  foot  from  the  eyess  and  al)ove  their  level.  He 
pvethe  name  of  "  hyi)notism to  the  sleep  and 
totnnambulism  thus  produced,  and  styled  his 
theory  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenonMiia 
'•neurypnology."  The  principles  discovered 
by  him  were  applied  by  ottier  persons  in  vari- 

'  OQs  ways,  and  varlonsly  styled  ^'biology,** 
"electri>-hiology,"  &c.  All  the  plicnomena 
produced  under  these  different  names  are  sub- 

I  itantially  mesmerle.  Mr.  Braid  had  no  fldth 
ia  chunoyance  proper ;  but  he  admitted  an 

I  "saltation  of  the  senses^'  in  the  mesmeric 
■i  liypnoCie  atatea,  giving  a  delieaey  of  per- 
ception, and  sometimes  a  p<.Tsi)icacity  of  roa- 
•Qoing,  exceeding  that  of  the  nonnal  state. 
These  views  were  suiotloned  by  Dr.  WilUam  B. 
Carpenter  in  his  "  Human  Phy>*iology.** — Be- 
c«nUj  there  has  been  no  special  change  hi  the 
<loebine  of  elairvoyanoe,  exeept  that  It  htm 
bw'ome  somewhat  closely  connected  with  that 
of'  H>iritualiam.  While  the  members  of  the 
mraeal  profession,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
always  o|)po8ed  the  claims  of  mesmerism,  these 
ha?e  nevertheless  found  supporters  in  many 
MD  of  learning  and  eminence ;  among  them,  be- 
^des  those  already  mentioned,  are  Laplace,  Cu- 
vier,  Agassiz,  Hufeland,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Dr.  Herbert  Mayo,  and  Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock. 
For  information  in  regard  to  the  theories  of  its 
•drocates,  see  Delenze's  "  Practical  Instruction 
in  Mesmerism ; "  Letters  on  Aniuuil  MaKiiet- 
isrii,"  by  Prof.  WilUam  Gregory ;  "  Mesmerism, 
ita  ilihtory,  Phenomena,  and  IVartice,"  by  Wil- 
BunLang;  "Facts  in  Mesmerism,''  by  the  Rev. 
CAanneqr  Hare  Townshend ;  "  Truth  in  Popu- 
lar Superstitions,'' by  Dr.  Herbert  Mayo;  and 
** Practical  Instruction  in  Animal  Magnetism," 
bj  Dr.  Alphonsc  Teste.  • 

lMJlfe(  Fr.,  animated),  a  resin  supposed  to  be 
^rived  irom  the  hytnenaa  courbaril  of  bouth 


America.  It  exudes  from  wounds  in  the  baric, 
and  ooUeots  between  the  principal  roots.  This 

resin  is  soft  and  sticky,  and  melts  easily,  diffus- 
ing white  fumes  and  a  very  pleasant  odor. 
IiueetB  are  generally  entrapped  in  sncfa  num- 
bers in  it,  that  it  is  said  to  well  merit  its  name 
of  animated.  The  Brazilians  use  it  internally 
hn  ^seaaes  of  the  lungs.  It  was  fonnerly  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  ointments  and 
plasters,  but  at  present  its  only  use  is  for  var- 
nishes ttid  inoense. 

ANISE  SEED,  the  fruit  of  the  pimpinella  ani- 
stdn,  a  native  of  Europe  and  Africa.  It  ia 
eztMuifdy  employed  as  a  oarminatiTe  medi- 
dne^  and  tot  the  purpose  of  flavoring  liqueurs 
or  medidnea.  It  yields  an  aromatic  oil  both 
by  diBtiHati<m  and  expreadon,  wliich  is  used 


for  the  same  nurposos  as  the  see<l,  and  is  al<»o  a 
favorite  article  with  vermin-killers,  who  em- 
ploy it  to  disguise  the  aoent  of  potsonoos  balta. 

The  ani.se-seed  conlial  of  the  shops  is  a  com- 
pound of  aloohoL  anise  seed,  and  angelica. 
The  plant  ia  cultivated  in  Malta  and  Spain, 

and  grows  spontaneously  in  Egypt  and  the 
islaniu  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  especially 
Scio.  The  genus  pimpinella  belongs  to  the 
umbelliferous  tribes  of  plants  inhabiting  mead- 
ows and  mountains  in  Europe  and  Africa. 

AN JOP,  an  ancient  provinoe  of  N.  W.  Franoe. 
chiefly  constituting  the  present  department  or 
Moine-et- Loire,  with  Angers  for  its  capital. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Andega\n.  During  the  Prankish  and  feu- 
dal eras  it-i  connts  jdayed  an  itiiportant  part  in 
European  history.  The  eldest  branch  of  the 
family  trace<l  its  descent  to  the  dayaof  Qiarlaa 
I  the  liald  in  the  9th  century,  and  the  younger 
branches  to  those  of  Loui.s  VllL  and  XI.,  in 
the  13th.  Among  the  eminent  ooonts  of  Aqjoo, 
those  of  the  name  of  Foulques  or  Fulk  were 
distinguislied  as  crusaders,  especially  Foulques 
v.,  who  in  1181  succeeded  nis  father-in-law 
Baldwin  II.  os  king  of  .Jerusjilem.  His 
6on  Geoll'rey,  surnamed  Plantagenet,  became 
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throutrh  li'w  marriafre  (1127)  wilh  Ihc  eninresg  I 
Matililik  Wtc  father  of"  IKnry  II.  of  EiiplnnJ. 
CImrleit,  brother  <if  St.  l.oui-i,  roinnutnly  cjiUimI 
Charlcsof  At^jou  (l«orii  «t>out  1220),  a  hrave  rni- 
swivr,  heir  to  Aiijoii  unJ  Trovenoe,  liwunie  the 
founder  of  the  youii>r«.-r  bmncli  which  reiinu-il 
over  the  Two  Sioilies.  In  i:<"><>  Anjou  was 
tiiiule  n  (lueby.  Loiiiii,  hod  of  Kinfi  Joiin  II.. 
wojt  the  tirst  duke,  niid  nnre^tor  ol"  the  "'  (TikkJ 
Kiii){  l!enf'  <if  Aiyon."'  Tho  lait  of  this  liraneh, 
t'hlU'les  IV.,  beijUeatlied  the  duehy  tu  l.ouin 
XI.,  who  peniuinently  nniiexed  it  to  Friuiee 
(MH:<).  Since  tlmt  time  Aiijou  merely 
given  lionoriiry  titlet  to  HourlxMi  priiire". 
Anions  tiieiM  \vu.t  Fran^oin.  futirtb  son  of  Henry 
II.  M>(\  Calhnrine  ile'  Meiliri.  duke  of  AU-nvon, 
ufterwuni  duke  of  Anjr>u  (lM»rn  in  15.*)-t>.  lie 
wiw  fiiiiKiux  for  hi-i  zeal  in  favor  of  the  llii^'Ue- 
nots.'nnil  hi*  opp+wition  in  the  Netlierhilidx  to 
Philip  II.  AtV'r  having  been  for  a  xliort  time 
ni-knowIedKiHl  by  the  Netlu-rlandeni  ut  ruler 
under  the  title  of  duke  of  Hrubuiit  liriHii,  they 
expflled  him  on  account  of  hi*  auttH-ratie 
meajturi-s.  lie  was  one  of  llu  rejected  suitors 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Several  desoendants  of 
Louitt  .\IV.  lH>re  the  title  of  duki-s  uf  At\jvu. 
Loui»  XV.  bore  it  anterior  to  that  of  dau- 
phin; and  Philip  V.  was  known  in  France 
under  the  .mime  title  liefore  bo  liecame  king  of 
Spain,  at  the  bcjrinnirig  of  the  ISth  century. 

A>JOI,  nargarrt  of.    See  .M.vko.vket. 

A>kL.IN,  an  obi  town  of  (ieniuiny,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  I'omerania,  on  the  river 
IVen*',  i>  ni.  Ironi  its  mouth  in  the  Stitlin-llatl", 
45  tn.  N.  W.  of  Stettin,  and  ill  ui.  bv  railway 
N.  of  Herlin ;  pop.,  including  the  three  suki- 
urbfs  in  1871,  lii.7;ui.    It  has  an  active  trade. 

AXKWITZ.  MikoliOt  ■  ount.  a  Polish  politician, 
exei-uted  in  ITiM.  He  was  ambasHndor  at 
Copenhagen,  and  deputy  ti>  the  iliet  from  C'ra- 
c4)w.  In  the  diet  of  (imdno,  which 
forcml  to  Minction  the  s»>cond  dismemlwrrnent 
of  Poland,  he  playctl  a  |>ri<minent  part :  and 
wlii'ii  lhelrcut\  colisutniUMtiiii;  it  was  concltitbd 
with  Itussiti,  ho  wils deputed  tosipi  it  on  behalf 
of  Pohih<l.  .Inly  2;i.  lT!<;t.  Iimueiliakly  after- 
ward a  salary  of  ic|:!,(MM»  wii.s  cunferred  upon 
.\nkwitz  by  the  Kn^sian  government,  uitii  the 
appointment  of  president  of  the  council.  When 
thesi.-  facts  iK'catne  known,  the  ruL'e  of  the  |k-o- 
[de  knew  no  bounds.  (In  .\pril  IS,  17!M,  soon 
aflcr  the  brc.nkini;  out  uf  the  revolution  of 
w  hich  Ki<scius/k»  became  th<-  leader,  he  was 
accused  of  treason,  and  his  corre.s]iondence  was 
seized,  which  established  bis  gulll.  lie  Wiut 
hun^'ed,  and  buried  in  the  felons' gravc\ard. 

i>.M  f  lKLOIAA,  grand  duciiess  of'Ku.ssia. 
nrii.'inally  called  E!i/al>eth  Cath.'krine  Christina, 
daughter  »(  <.'hurle«  I^Miis.  prim  e  of  Meeklen- 
burg,  and  Cathariiia  Ivanovna.  daut.'hterr>f  the 
elile-f  l.rntherof  Peter  tile  Creal,  born  in  1718. 
ilied  .March  Is.  \T4f..  Hie  was  a  nie<'e  i>f  the 
empress  Anna  haiiovna.  In  17ill'  siie  married 
Anthony  I'lrick,  duke  of  Itrunsw ick-Wolten- 
butti'l.  They  bad  in  1740  u  sun,  Ivjm.  whom 
the  eiJifire.ss  Anna  designed  as  heir  to  llie  IIu»- 


sian  crown,  appointing  Biron  regent.  AiUr 
the  death  of  tde  empress  the  same  year.  .\nu 
Carlovna  overthrew  the  regency  of  Bin.in  tiiit 
took  affairs  int4i  her  own  hand»,  dei Uriai;  l»r- 
.sflf  grand  duehewi.  A  year  later  U>miD- 
l*er,  1741)  she  w  as  overthrown  by  DLtit**.!. 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  «u  it 
elared  empress.  The  Inty  Ivan  w»»  ibnt 
in  the  fortrens  of  SchlosM-lbiirg.  wbtrt  ht 
|>erished.  Anna,  her  husband,  and  a  dM^ij- 
ter  were  sent  to  Kliolmogory,  a  nntll  U'wo 
<m  an  island  in  the  liwina,  near  the  IHutt 
sen,  w  here  she  died. 

k\M  roKtEKi,  daughter  of  Alexia  CocnDr 
mm,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  the empn-* 
Irene,  born  l)ec.  1,  Um,  died  in  114». 
was  married  to  Xicephoru»  Uryennios,  sGtt^ 
nobleman  of  distinction,  whom  idie  iadit^ 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  in  111*,  terco- 
spire  against  her  brother  and  seize  the  !<+i<rt 
The  conspirncy  failed,  and  Anna  and  herha.*- 
band  were  banished  from  ConstantinopU  too 
stripped!  of  most  of  their  property.  Xizi 
during  her  exile  composed  a  biograi)hT  of  kt; 
father,  whirh  she  styled  Aleriai.  Tniiwofi;;* 
divided  into  ll>  lK>ok.s,  and,  tboogh  terr  d*- 
fective  in  many  re^pe^t»,  is  yet  of  m*t  »• 
portani'e  tj»  a  history  of  the  i>eriod  ol  irhidl  it 
treats.  The  best  edition  of  the  AUtim  * 
Schopeu's.  ]>ubn<hed  at  Bonn  in  1889. 

i\M  IVAXOV!ti,  empress  of  Ruria.  Imi 
in  n.ya,  died  Oct.  28,  1740.  She  w«»  .tl» 
daughter  of  Ivan,  the  eldest  brother  of  PtW 
the  Great,  and  married  the  duke  of  f<)oTki>I 
who  died  previous  to  her  a«oendingthetiir(«r 
She  became  empress  on  the  death  of  Pet«r  11. 
grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  17:M».  (MKt- 
mann,  the  great  chancellor,  and  the  tb«stl- 
powerful  princes  Dcdgoniki  facilitated  h*T«lt- 
vation  over  the  heads  of  twodaa^tfl«rf 
Peter  the  (treat,  as  Anna  promised  a umiUM 
of  the  autooraey.  But  Anna  brought  fromfoc- 
land  to  .Moscow  her  favorite,  the  former tf<]»<r! 
Biron,  who  prevented  her  from  keepiiij! 
promise,  exiled  the  Dolgornkis  to  Sikria,  ib4 
ruled  absolutely  over  the  empress  and  tir  lu- 
tion.  lie  organized  the  system  of  e*f*«k> 
over  all  elosaea,  officials  and  private  iodindo- 
als.  which  with  more  or  less  rigor  pretailrJff 
more  than  a  century.  Anna  interfered  in '•i' 
attairs  of  Poland,  in'  1738,  in  favor  of  Anpc 
tus  III.  against  .Stanisla.s  Leszczyndti, 
obliged  the  Courlanders  to  chof'Se  BiruB 
their  sovereign  duke,  and  on  her  deatkW 
iiameil  hira  regent  during  the  minority  of  b«r 
nephew  Ivan;  but  a  revolution  overthrew 
and  he  w  a^  exiletl  to  Siberia. 

i.>MBEBC,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Irtff 
birge,  2.otiO  feet  al>ove  sea  level,  in  the  »lt*«n  ■ 
of  Zw  ickau,  1S>  ra.  by  railway  S.  of  ('heinnitJ 
pop.  ill  IS71,  ll.Cail."  The  uiiniDg.  fo.ineri.f  cJ 
great  im|Mirtance,  has  been  diverted  to  ct&<' 
bM-aliiies,  and  the  governmetit  departnits' 
relating  to  it  was  removed  in  1856  to  M-irxC- 
berg.  Annaberg,  however,  liesides  bcins  ^' 
seat  of  various  district  aolhoritiw,  e»Lt:B»o 
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to  be  an  important  centre  for  the  manuf:icture 
fii  lace  and  tVinf^es  which  latter  industry  was 
introduced  about  1590  by  I'roteat^int  refugees 
from  Spanish  oppression  in  Flanders.  Crino- 
lines are  also  made  here  to  the  extent  of  over 
liHi.ooo  dozens  annually.  The  town  was  found- 
iHlin  1496. 

IXXiLS  (Lat.  annalety  that  i«,  libri  anruilfs, 
rear  books),  a  concise  and  unadomeil  narrative 
of  events,  written  in  the  order  of  time.  In 
the  early  days  of  Rome  the  pontifex  maximns 
kept  a  record  of  state  atfairs,  prodigies,  and 
the  markets  which,  written  upon  a  wliite 
tablet,  wa»  displayed  in  some  convenient  por- 
tion of  his  houM)  to  the  public  inspection. 
These  records  wore  called  annalet  maximi, 
and  were  written  down  to  the  pontiiicate  of 
Publius  Mucins  ScaBvolJ^  131  B.  C.  When  the 
(iinU  burned  the  city,  :190  B.  C,  the  greater 
jM)rtion  of  those  previously  written  were  de- 


stroyed. Subsequently,  other  individuals  com- 
posed portions  of  Roman  history,  imitating  in 
style  the  pontifical  annals.  Tiie  tirst  of  these 
works,  which  was  written  by  Quintus  Fabius 
Pictor,  commenced  with  the  founding  of  Rome, 
and  came  down  to  the  author^s  own  time,  dur- 
ing the  second  Punic  war. 

A3iNAIH>LlS,  a  city  of  Anno  Arundel  county, 
Md.,  capital  of  the  county  and  of  the  state, 
28  m.  S.  by  E.  of  Baltimore,  and  40  m.  E.  by 
N.  of  Washington ;  lat.  of  the  state  house,  iiti' 
58'  N.,  Ion.  76*^29'  W. ;  pop.  in  18«0,  .3,228 
whites  and  1,301  colored;  in  1870,  5,744,  of 
whom  l,t)82  were  colored.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Severn  river,  about  2  in.  from 
its  junction  with  the  waters  of  Chesafjeako 
bay.  For  a  long  period  before  Baltimore  was 
at  all  noted,  Annapolis  was  the  seat  of  wealth, 
refinement,  and  extensive  trade.  It  was  for- 
merly a  port  of  entry,  but  has  lost  its  commer- 
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cial  importance,  and  is  now  chiefly  distinzuished 
a^  the  seat  of  the  state  government  and  of  the 
L'nited  States  naval  academy.  The  city  is  con- 
nected with  Baltimore  and  Washington  by  rail- 
road, and  witli  the  former  also  by  regular  lines 
of  steamers  The  plan  of  the  city  Iwars  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  national  capital,  all 
'he  streets  ra<liating  from  two  points,  the  state 
house  and  tiie  P'piscopal  church.  Its  appear- 
is  interesting  from  its  air  of  quiet  seclu- 
sion; and  the  antique  look  of  many  of  the 
houses,  with  their  peculiar  style  of  architec- 
ture, gives  the  stranger  an  impression  of  some 
'»1<1  European  town,  rather  than  that  of  an 
Americ.in  city.  The  state  house,  standing  on 
wi  eminence,  is  a  noble  and  massive  structure 
«f  brick,  with  a  lofty  dome  and  cupola.  It  con- 
tains the  halls  of  the  legislative  assembly,  as  well 
•I''  the  state  library  and  records.  St.  John's 
<'oIlege,  founded  in  1784,  is  a  state  institution. 
Ib  1868  there  were  10  instructors,  433  gradu- 
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ntcs,  and  about  3,500  volumes  in  the  library. 
St.  Mary's  seminary,  a  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tution, is  also  situateil  here.  Three  weekly 
papers  are  publishi-d  in  the  city.  The  naval 
a<  ademy  was  established  in  1845  by  the  Hon. 
(Jeorge  Bancroft,  then  secretary  of  the  navy. 
Candidates  (who  must  be  over  16  and  under  18 
years  of  age)  are  admitted  to  the  institution 
after  passing  a  thorough  physical  examination, 
as  well  as  an  examination  in  the  elements  of 
an  English  education.  They  remain  in  the 
instituti(m  four  years,  under  strict  discipline 
and  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  naval 
profession,  before  they  are  examined  for  ad- 
mission into  the  navy  as  midshipmen.  The 
academic  lM>nrd  is  conipose<l  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution,  who  must  be  an 
officer  of  the  navy,  not  below  the  rank  of  com- 
mander; the  executive  officer,  or  commandant 
of  midshipmen,  with  four  assistants,  who  must 
bo  either  commanders  or  lieutenants  in  tho 
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n«vT,  and  who  disrharjrr  tlif  dutiou  of  instrnr- 
Uir»  in  (ieimiiinHlii|>,  niival  taotit'js  nn<l  prm'tU-al 
pinnLTy;  nml  ili<*  I)^l>ft•^8<lr«  of  nuitlu-niatics, 
of  cteain  t  n)jin<  iTiti^:.  <ir  astronomy,  tinvitriitiun, 
iind  wirvfvin^,  of  natiiriil  anci  (.-xiHTitiu'titiil 
philomtpliy,  of  ricKI  artillery  anil  infuiitry  lai--  | 
tir.i,  of  etliii  fi  nild  Kn::li.»li  stiulie!',  ilu  luililijf  in- 
ti'matioiml  of  tlu>  Kreix  li  ami  Spani.-li 

lang^uuKi^ti,  anil  of  drnwiiii;  and  tlrau^litintt. 
The  uciulfinir  cJalV  I'onsiM.t  of  the  itifiiilnTs  of 
'hi'  arailoiiiic  hoard  itt  huadii  of  tin-  dirt't'r«'nt 
di'parttiieni!*,  it-*istcd  hy  f>i  |>rofi-i»'«)rs  and  iii- 
»tnirtor<.  The  (.'rounds  conneft«>d  with  the 
estnhiistliriient  are  extenjiive,  havinj;  re<t->ntly 
been  con-iderahly  i'nl:ir)!e4l.  Acn**  (.'ollepe 
creek  1  U  acres  were  added  in  IHC.'.i,  and  in  lH7t^ 
'71  u  hirffe  naval  hospital  was  huilt  upon  thi;* 
pmnnd  at  a  cost  •  if  <  >ver  #  I  •'"><  t,iM  m  ».  The  (troiinds 
inime<litttely  Hiirroiindin;;  the  academy  eontuin 
hiiildin^s  for  recitation  and  lecture  roontis  mess 
HMnns  doriiiitorics  oUieers'  i[uarters  a  jdii- 
loMi|>hieal  hull  and  luhonitory,  and  an  astro- 
nuniicul  ohservat«iry.  The  olmervatory  has  an 
e<|uatorial  teleM  ope  constructed  by  Clark  of 
Boston,  with  a  liue  achronintic  lens  of  7}  inches 
clear  aperture,  and  t<J  fe*t  focal  lenfitli ;  an  ejc- 
?dlent  meridian  I'iri'le  hy  Itepwild  of  Ilatn- 
bofK;  and  ii  very  complete  rolleetiim  of  the 
minor  instruments  n-e<l  Ity  the  travellini;  usinm- 
omer,  the  surveyor,  and  the  navi^jnior.  TLe 
ncademy  ha-i  a  carefully  wlected  library  of 
»bout  in, lino  volumes,  to  which  additions  are 
made  annually.  Fort  Severn,  to  which  the 
(grounds  foniierly  pertaine<l,  is  now  eticlosed  and 
covered  with  a  roof,  and  UM-d  ii>  a  ^'vmnaslum 
and  hall  riMini.  Tw<i  sloops  of  war  are  attached 
lo  the  institution,  used  duriiii;  the  summer 
months  as  practice  ships,  ami  for  sailin)!  iiiH>n 
an  ocean  voyai-'e.  At  the  bejrinnini;  of  the 
B<*adeiuic  year  It«7't  the  w  hole  nimiber  of  mid- 
shipmen in  the  wveral  cla-scs  was  i'"i:i; 
graduated  i-.t  the  end  of  the  year,  ami  1(H»  were 
admitted.  I>urini;  the  civil  wur,  the  academy 
was  renu>ved  to  Newimrt,  II.  I.,  but  soon 
after  it-  dose  w.-is  brniiplit  back  here. — .\n- 
napolis  was  settlc<l  in  |iU!»  by  puritan  refu^recs 
froiu  Virpnia.  under  a  ruliiu;  elder  named 
I)urand,  and  was  at  tirst  called  Providence. 
The  next  yiar  llmoke.  under  a  commission 
from  Lord  Haltinuire,  or^mi/ed  the  county 
under  its  present  appellation,  and  calleil  the 
«>ttlciucnt  .\nne  ArumUl  Town  in  honor  of 
Ijidy  Baltimore.  \  few  years  later  it  wns 
a^ain  known  as  Providence,  and  wjis  the  wat 
of  n  Protestant  council,  disputinir  the  legisla- 
tive authority  with  the  Catholic  cnuticil  at  St. 
Mary's.  The  latter  was  tinally  iib.-iiidnneil  in 
mm.  and  the  jrovemnu'nt  was  established  at 
the  s4-llleriient  on  thi'  ."Severn,  where  a  town 
had  been  regularly  laid  out  and  cdled  Anna|i- 
cill«  ufti-r  ljucen  -Vniie.  who  cuve  it  some  valu- 
able presi'lits.  A  city  charter  wn.s  ».'rant>il  in 
17<"^.  At  the  close  of  the  reVolulinn  Mary- 
land otfcreil  to  cede  .\iina|>Mli->  to  the  general 
(:ov4-rnment  as  the  ft  denl  c.-ipital.  l*urin;;thv 
negotiations  fur  a  pcrui;inent  site,  it  wiu)  re- 


solved in  1788  that  conpresa  should  m^et  :itei- 
nntely  at  .\nnapolis  and  Trenton,  the  fir*t  tr.- 
sion  to  lie  held  at  .\nna|MdiK.  I(»a»itlii< 
sesiiion  that  Wajihinf^on  AUrrendercd  bititt:;- 
miiwion  as  commander-in-chief,  l>«c.  iX  i>3. 

AKKAP«>LIS.  I.  A  W.  county  of  tlic  |ir»> 
ince  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  boaiii)*^  N.W. 
by  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  area,  about  1.700  ii-^  ib : 
pop.  in  IM7I,1K.12I.  The  princip»l river iitbf 
Annap^dm,  which  flows  B.  W.  atxmt  '■•i  c. 
through  an  expansion  called  Aniuipelis  toicl. 
t<i  the  bay  of  Fundy.  The  surface  i»  virWi 
The  eleVBlud  rid(n>  of  the  North  numniaiHM- 
tends  aloni;  the  cuaitt,  with  tlaoks  of  elccHat 
soil;  the  uplands  of  the  valley  of  AniMpiiB' 
river  are  well  adapted  to  fruit  coltw:  ii>i 
the  rt'frion  S.  of  the  Annapolis  valley  is  l>nA« 
but  penernlly  fertile.  There  is  a  vilusllf  Iri 
of  iron  ore  near  the  Moose  and  Nictani  rirrf*. 
The  chief  employment  of  the  |K>puUt!on  b  «• 
riculture,  nnu  the  exports  of  dairy  pmduwire 
considerable.  II.  A  town  (formerly  7Wr/.> 
nl],  capital  of  tlie  above-tiamed  county,  ^i•  jt": 
on  AnnA[ii>lis  hnnin.  in  lat.  44°  40'  N..  Ion.  (<■'•' 
\\..  y.")  m.  W.  of  Halifax,  with  w  hich  it  Ui^t 
nccteil  by  railway;  pop.  2. 127.  The  h»«ii  ► 
a  capacious  and  iihehered  harbor,  but  \iu  ts 
trance,  through  Annapoli»  Mrait.  'w  lurM 
and  difhcult.  The  first  EurojK-ao  nettlrUK:: 
on  this  fMirt  of  the  coast  was  maile  httt  V 
I»e  Monts  in  IfiO*.  Under  the  name  of  For 
Poyal  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Frcncl 't*  J' 
iif  .\cndia,  after  the  conquest  of  whirli  liy  ".1' 
Kn^lish  in  1710  the  name  of  the  (owe  'i- 
I'lian^ied.  The  capital  was  removed  to  iLiitu 
in  urn). 

.IK!tf  .tIBOK,  a  city  of  Micliigan,  rapital 
Washtenaw  county,  lyin>r  on  botJi  »iil*s  •* 
Huron  river,  in  lat.  42°  15'  N.,  Ion.  *J'  <- 
W..  W  m.  by  railroad  W.  of  Detroit;  [-of  s 
lHTt>,  7,:fl.1.  The  Huron  river,  and  *  i^'' 
w  hich  iiii(>ties  into  it  frtun  the  toufh, 
valuable  water  j>ower.  There  are  will.ia 
limits  of  the  township  2  woollen  milk,  4 
mills,  5  breweries,  2  factories  of  apvnter^ 
implements,  2  tanneries,  2  printing  ofli'T*, » 
nierous  saw  mills,  planing  mills,  and  »tirL-li"i» 
for  woihI  and  inm.  10  churches  (2  Bai'tai - 
Methodist,  Catholic,  KpLscopul,  Congref*tn»i^ 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  rnitariaai.  u*' 
scIkmiI  liiiusea,  one  of  which  has  8cc«*uni(Ji!»- 
tion  for  1,000  pupils.  There  are  nuircr'* 
fruit  pardena,  and  the  streets  arf  ibifl' 
plantc«l  w  ith  gliade  trees.  Two  railrn«(l«  (*- 
throuirh  the  t«>wn,  the  Michipn  CeDir»Lj- 
and  W..  raid  the  Toledo  and  Sapnaw,  X.  w 
S..  and  the  city  is  the  centre  of  a  brisk  iaW 
traflie.  There  are  five  minvral  sprimj*  ia  ^ 
city  (over  one  of  which  has  been  e«>'« 
a  large  water-cure  establishment),  an  if'' 
house,  ••oncert  halla,  and  a  ladies'  libriiri  t- 
sii.  iation.  Of  the  resident  inhatiitaaK  »1«  =" 
one  quarter  are  of  German  descent,  ac^l  t 
(iennan  language  is  taught  in  the  Ktii**^ 
The  mo-t  im]>i)rtant  inten-sl  <'f  -^nn  -^f^''' '' 
the  Michigan  univeiiritjr.    (S:e  J£icbj<u>  l'- 
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TiKsiTT.)   Ann  Arbor  wan  settled  in  1824, 
tad  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1851. 
imMif  Or  Jbnatns  nri^nally  certirfn  Arads 

which  by'  ecclesiastical  law  w.  ii'  ]i:ii<l  !>y  a 
Mw  iocambeat  of  a  churdi  living  tu  tlie  pupe 
or  bisbop.  As  the  name  indicates,  they 
amounted  to  tlu-  fir>t  year's  stipend  from  the 
living,  and  were  re<iuired  in  one  instalment, 
tut  were  afterward  paM  in  two.  In  England 
they  were  at  first  paid  to  the  archbishop  of 
t'anlerbarjr ;  the  popes  afterward  appropriated 
them.  The  Engliflh  parliament  in  1689  be- 
stowed them  on  the  crown,  but  Queen  Anno 
restored  them  to  tlie  church,  for  tlie  support 
of  the  poorer  lirings,  whence  they  have  been 
•  ailed  Qtieen  Anne's  bounty.  In  (iermany 
aanata  are  Bynonymons  with  the  §ervitia,  an 
early  form  of  taxation  in  the  western  church. 

JL\KA1TII*   See  Axnotto. 

AWfE,  queen  of  (treat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  last  member  of  the  house  of  Htuart  who 
Mt  upon  the  English  throne,  born  at  Twioken- 
h»m,  near  London.  Feb.  fi,  1664,  died  Aup.  1, 
1714.  She  was  the  second  daughter  of  James 
II..  then  duke  of  York,  by  his  first  marriage 
with  Anne  Ilyoe.  (hiuirbtcr  of  tbo  illustrious 
Ciarendon.  Thuu};h  both  ln-r  j)arents  became 
attaehed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  she 
wii«  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  Lrik'land,  and  in  1083  was  married  to  Prince 
Gttirge,  brother  of  Christian  V.,  Ung  of  Den- 
iiiaHv.  It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
(loobt  and  deep  an.xiety  what  part  she  would 
take  hi  the  contest  whicli  distracted  England 
between  James  II.  and  the  party  of  the  j)rince 
of  Orange ;  but  the  influence  of  the  vehement 
dadiess  of  Marlboroagh,  for  whom  Anne  had 
a  romantic  fondness,  at  length  made  her  decide 
the  Question  against  the  promptings  of  tilial 
aifeenon.  She  renounced  the  purpose  of  ac- 
«'<>mj)anyin[r  her  father  in  his  exile,  adhered  to 
tlie  dominant  party,  and  by  the  act  of  settle- 
nunt  the  British  crown  was  gnaraateed  to 
Iier  and  her  children  in  default  of  issue  to 
William  and  Mary.  iShe  lived  in  retirement 
tin  tfie  death  of  William,  and  the  fKendsltip 
ht;twcen  lior  and  the  kinj^  and  quiiTi  was  only 
formal.  Of  the  IT  children  whom  she  bore  to 
her  hnsband,  only  one  snrrived  infancy,  the 
duke  of  Glou<  ester,  who  <lied  in  1700,  at  the 
anof  U.  On  the  death  of  William  in  1702, 
Uarj  having  previonsly  died  without  heirs, 
.\nne  ast-ended  the  throne.  Though  feeble  in 
character,  she  pursued  the  plans  of  herprede- 
eesor  against  tne  ambition  of  Loais  XI  v.,  and 
<«n  the  <?ay  of  lier  coronation  the  triple  alH- 
lace  waa  renewed  between  England,  Holland, 
sod  the  German  empire,  against  France.  This 
was  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  in  which  Prince  Eu- 
^'ene  and  Marlborough,  by  the  victories  of 
Oodenarde,  Kamillics,  and  HIenheim,  drove 
the  French  troops  from  the  Danube  across  the 
Rhine.  In  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  the  son 
of  James  II..  the  cJievalier  St  (Jeorge,  charged 
at  the  head  of  the  French  cavalry  the  army  of 


his  sister  Anne,  commanded  by  Marlboroufrh. 
The  most  important  conquest  made  by  Eng- 
land in  this  war  was 'the  fbrtress  of  Gibraltar. 
The  great  jmliticul  event  of  the  reign  of  Anno 
was  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  com- 
pleted May  1,  1707.  In  1710  the  popularity 
of  Marlborough,  who  Imd  liet  n  fnr  t  i^'ht  years 
the  idol  of  tlie  queen,  the  parliament,  and  tlie 
people,  began  to  wane,  and  his  daeliess  lost 
the  queen's  confidence.  The  lories,  who  now 
had  in  their  ranks  the  ablest  statesmen  and  the 
most  effective  writers,  increased  in  power,  and 
the  whigs  completed  their  own  ruin  by  the 
prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  for  preaching 
m  favor  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  In  the 
new  election  the  tories  were  successful,  a  new 
ministry  was  formed,  in  which  llarley,  after- 
ward earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
were  the  chiefs,  and  a  new  favorite,  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham,  the  daughter  of  a  London  merchant, 
reigned  at  court.  It  was  determined  to  con- 
clude peace,  and  the  fruits  of  the  war,  not  less 
than  the  allies  of  England,  were  neglected  in 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  signed  April  11,  1713. 
The  new  leaders  were  not  harmonious,  and 
though  the  crown  had  been  settled,  in  the 
event  of  Anne's  death  without  cliildren,  upon 
the  prince.ss  Sophia  of  Hanover,  the  grand- 
daughter of  James  I.,  yet  tlie  court  and  conrt- 
iers  were  occupied  with  intrigues  to  give  the 
succession  to  tne  son  of  Jamea  U.,  James,  the 
chevalier  St.  George.  The  qneen,  wearied 
with  the  wrangling  and  cabals  of  her  minis- 
ten,  suddenly  died ;  and  her  death,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  yihins  of  Rolingbrokf  wore  im- 
mature, was  perhaps  the  means  of  securing 
peacefkailly  to  England  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion. Anne  was  deficient  in  mental  viiror,  but 
amiable.  Tiiough  she  was  obliged  twice  to  set 
a  price  upon  the  head  of  her  brother,  she 
seems  to  have  cherished  for  him  a  strong  affec- 
tion. Her  reign,  distinguished  by  successful 
wars,  has  abo  been  called  the  Angnstan  period 
of  English  literature.  The  writing's  of  Addi- 
son, Pope,  Steele,  Swift,  and  Defoe  adorned 
the  age,  and  periodical  dieets  and  newspapers, 
such  as  the  successive  numbers  of  the  '^Speotft' 
tor,"  then  first  came  into  fashion. 

IHHBUJIN}  (Sax.  «tnala%  to  heat),  a  process 
of  softening  and  toughening  certain  metals  and 
glasM  by  heatins  them,  and  tlien  cooling  them 
very  slowly.  In  working  some  of  the  metals 
under  the  hammer,  or  in  rolling  them  into 
plates,  or  in  drawing  them  out  into  wire,  they 
Mcome  hard  and  brittle,  so  titat  the  process 
cannot  be  continued  without  reaUuing  tiiem  to 
their  former  condition.  This  is  done  by  an- 
nealing. It  has  sometimes  to  be  often  repeated 
in  drawing  out  a  single  plate  of  brass  or  alumi- 
num. The  jarring  motion  to  which  the  wheels 
of  railway  cars  and  their  axles  are  subjected 
changes  in  time  the  soft,  fibrous  toztore  of  the 
iron  into  a  crystalline  structure  a|>proaching 
that  of  cast  iron.  They  become  brittle,  and 
can  be  reBtore<l  only  by  working  them  over  and 
annealing.    Intense  cold  prodnoea  a  similar 
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effect  when  the  change  of  temperature  is  very 
tndden.  The  tempering  of  stem  is  an  ardfidu 

hardening  of  the  same  nature.  Coi^t  iron  may 
be  chilled  and  become  as  hard  as  steel,  but 
brittle.  It  may  be  annealed  (wMi  a  slight 
change  in  the  composition  at  the  same  time) 
and  form  malleable  castings— even  oast-iron 
nails  that  will  clench. — The  snbject  is  more 
particularly  intereHting  as  it  relates  to  the 
Ranges  etfectod  by  temperatore  in  glass. 
-s^When  this  is  melted  and  uinped  into  araeles 
which  are  allowed  to  oool  in  the  air,  the 
glass  becomes  too  brittle  for  any  nse.  The  ex- 
terior cools  first  and  forms  a  contracted  crast, 
which  shelters  the  interior  particles;  so  that 
these  continue  longer  in  a  semi-tlnid  state,  and 
are  prevented  from  expanding,  as  glass  does  in 
coolmg,  and  uniting  with  the  rest  to  form  aho- 
mogeneoas  mass.  The  inner  parts  are  thus  con- 
stantly tending  to  ex[)and.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  glass  is  placed  in  a  hot  oven,  and  this  is  al- 
lowed to  cool  very  slowly,  the  i)article9  of  gla.s.<>i 
appear  to  assume  a  condition  of  ])erfect  equi- 
librium of  cohesive  force  without  tension,  so 
that  the  mass  Iwcomcs  tough  and  t'lastic.  The 
extrenie  effect  of  sudden  cooling  is  very  curious- 
W  shown  in  the  philosophical  toys  called  Prince 
Rupert's  drops  and  tlie  Bologna  phial.  The 
former,  which  were  shown  by  rrinco  Kupert  to 
Charles  II.  in  1961,  are  littie  pear-shaped  lumps 
of  glass,  with  a  curve<l  stem,  formed  by  dropping 
Tiicltc-d  ^dass  into  water.  Most  of  the  particles 
l>iir<t  to  pieces,  but  some  assume  this  form. 
Wh.  n  tfiken  out  of  the  water  they  will  hear  a 
smart  blow  without  breaking,  the  etl'ect  being 
spread  equally  thronghont  the  whole  body; 
but  if  a  little  piece  he  broken  off  the  end  of  the 
Stem,  they  wiill  fly  into  fragments  with  a  sort 
(Mfezplosion.  Dr.  Ure  explains  this  phenomenon 
by  referring  it  to  the  teiuh  nry  of  a  crack  once 
formed  in  the  glass  to  extend  its  ramitications 
in  different  directions  thronghont  the  whole 
mass.  The  samo  effect  is  observed  in  the  very 
Lirge  sheets  of  plate  glass  used  for  shop  win- 
dows: once  oraoked,  they  are  seen  In  tame  to 
fall  to  pieces,  the  cause  no  doubt  being  imper- 
fect annealing.  The  Bologna  phials  are  noade 
of  nnannealed  glass,  8  or  4  inches  l<»ig  and 
altout  i  of  an  incli  thick.  Xo  regard  is  paid  to 
their  sh^.  They  will  bear  a  pretty  hard 
blow  with  a  hammer  liandle  on  the  outride,  or 
a  small  bullet  may  be  dro[)ped  into  one  with- 
out breaking  it;  but  if  a  sharp  fragment  of 
sand,  or  small  piece  of  stone,  be  dropped  in, 
the  glass  will  burst  in  pieces,  generally  at  once, 
but  sometimes  after  a  considerable  interval. 

ANNE  ARl'XDEL,  a  central  county  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  W,  shore  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Patapsco  river,  W.  by  the 
Patuxent,  and  watered  in  the  eastern  half  by 
the  South  and  Severn  rivers ;  area,  7oO  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870.  24.457,  of  whom  11,732  were 
colored.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  hilly, 
and  the  soil  is  fertile.  In  1870  the  county  pro- 
duced 126.4.51  bushels  of  wheat,  r.f;o.8r)9  ot 
com,  65,888  of  oats,  3,U20,4ou  lbs.  of  tobacco, 


21,621  of  wool,  and  142,632  of  butter.  Copper 
and  iron  ore  are  found.  The  Annapolis  and 
Elk  Ridge  railroad  passes  through  the  eoonty. 
Capital,  Annapolis. 

imB  OP  AVnUA,  queen  of  France,  daughter 
of  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain,  born  Sej  t.  22,  iniH. 
died  Jan.  20,  1666.  oho  was  married  ia  1615 
to  Louis  XIII..  and  in  1688,  23  yean  after 
her  marriage,  became  the  mother  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  in  1640  of  Philip  of  Orleans^  the  linit 
of  that  braneh  of  the  lionse  of  BonriKin.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  the  all-powerful  minister  of  the 
weak  Louis  Xlli.,  dreading  tlie  influence  of  Uio 
queen,  or,  as  others  pretend,  having  1>e«n  re> 
fused  by  her  as  a  lover,  succeeded  in  prejndif- 
ing  the  mind  of  the  king  till  he  allowed  Aum 
to  be  continually  persecuted,  exiled,  and  st 
times  lef\  to  sutler  the  greatest  penury.  P»iche- 
lieu  accused  her  of  conspiring  with  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine,  with  England,  with  her  brother 
the  king  of  Spain,  with  ail  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  with  the  conspirators  at  the  court, 
against  his  own  supremacy.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.  in  1643,  the  parliament,  contrary  ts 
his  will,  npjiointed  her  regent  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Louiu  XIV.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  secretly  married  to  her. 

le<l  in  her  name,  and  provoked  the  revolt  of 
some  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  other 
French  grandees  known  as  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  (  lH48-'53).    (See  Fhonlk  l 

A.\M:  B0L£YN,  BsUea,  or  Beaiejur,  (jueen  ef 
England,  one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII..  be- 
heade<l  May  19,  ir)3r..  The  date  of  her  birtli  i« 
uncertain,  sonie  authorities  placing  it  as  early 
as  1600,  others  u-*  late  as  1507.  She  was  & 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  afterward 
created  Viscount  Koch  ford  and  earl  of  Ormond 
and  Wiltshire,  and  was  one  of  the  ladicsedcctcd 
to  accompany  the  princess  Mary  to  France  a!  the 
time  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  Xll.  in  1514. 
When  Mary  returned  after  Louisas  death,  Adm 
remained  behind  attached  to  the  household  <  f 
Claude,  the  queen  of  Francis  L  She  was  recalled 
to  England  m  lSfi2  (or  according  to  FVoode  ia 
1527),  and  iulniittcd  to  the  household  of  Catba- 
rine  of  Aragon.  Here  slie  seems  to  hav«  been  cir- 
cumspect in  her  behavior,  witty,  viraeioua,  and 
accomplished.  The  stories  of  her  »iuestional>ie 
conduct  at  the  French  court  rest  upon  inwt- 
fieient  teethnony.  It  was  not  long  Mbre  ih* 
attracted  the  attention  of  Henry,  wlio  ol>li|fed 
Wolsey  to  interfere  and  break  otf  a  propoM 
marriage  between  Ame  and  Lord  Percy,  toa 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  Anne  grew  ia 
favor  precisely  as  the  royal  scruples  about  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  with  Oadiarine  is- 
creased.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1527  thst 
Henry  openly  declared  to  Wolsey  his  inteotk» 
to  marry  Anne  as  soon  as  the  divorce  could  be 
obtained.  The  cardinal's  oppasition  soon  g»T« 
way  before  Henry's  violent  will,  but  Anne  al- 
ways looked  upon  Wolsey  as  her  rival,  sni 
could  not  rest  until  she  had  pentuaded  the  kii^ 
to  disgrace  him.  At  last,  after  five  years'  a|»- 
tatiou  of  tlie  divorce,  Anno  was  married  to  tat 
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king  at  Whitehall.  Jan.  25,  1533,  by  Dr.  Lee, 
(tne  of  the  royui  chublHini*.  Sho  had  already 
for  ibree  jears  residea  in  the  palace  and  been 
Henry's  constjint  companion,  and  a  few  months 
before  the  wetlding  hud  been  created  raareliio- 
BMS  of  Pembroke.  The  divorce  question  was 
now  brou;fht  into  the  ecolcfiastical  court  of 
Canterbury,  where  Cranuier  liad  been  <Ti'nte<l 
artbbidMp  on  parpose  to  decide  it.  In  May 
be  pronounced  the  marriaire  witli  Catliarine 
null  from  the  beginning,  and  Anne  the  lawful 
wife  of  hb  majesty ;  and  on  Jane  1  her  corona- 
tion was  perfonnc'l  with  jjreat  pomp.  Tliree 
mooths  biter  was  bom  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
vbow  sobsequent  reign  nhm  so  much  nplendor 
npon  Enplish  hintory.  The  life  of  the  court 
vhile  Anne  shared  the  tlirone  was  gay  and 
easf ;  sad  when  Henry  began  to  tire  ofher  and 
find  stronger  attractions  in  Jane  Seymonr,  it 
was  not  diHioult  to  convict  Anne  of  iiuproprie- 
tieik  to  my  no  wone.  A  oommittee,  indndfaig 
with  other  lords  her  own  father,  appointe<l  to 
ioqaire  into  her  conduct  (April,  1536;,  reported 
her  tMOBtlneiit  witii  Brereton,  Norrie,  ana  Wes- 
ton ef  the  privy  chamber.  Smcaton,  tiie  kin/?'8 
OMMioiaii,  and  even  lier  own  brother,  Lord 
RoeMbrd.  All  the  aocoaed  were  sent  at  once 
to  the  tower.  Anne  was  tried  by  a  commis- 
aioa  of  peers  under  the  presidency  of  her  uncle, 
the  doke  «yf  Korfblk,  and  fonnfl  guilty,  partly 
(•n  the  conllBiiion  of  Smeaton,  though  she  hor- 
aelf  and  the  other  prisoners  protested  innocence 
to  the  last.  Cranmer  was  compelled  to  pro- 
nounce her  marriage  with  Henry  null  and  void, 
u  be  had  formerly  pronounced  Oatharine^s. 
Her  prison  hours  were  spent  in  alternations  of 
^»Inpos^^c  an  l  excitetnent ;  but  on  the  scaffold 
«he  conducted  lierself  with  queenly  dignity. 
Sraeaton  was  hanged,  and  the  other  four  ac- 
eased  were  beheaded. 

mE  OF  BRITTAW.  qncen  of  France,  born 
in  Nantes,  June  2t'.,  14Tt;,  died  in  the  ca.stle  of 
Blois,  Jan.  9,  1514.  ^She  was  tlie  daugliter  >md 
liL-iress  of  Francis  II.,  dnkc  of  Brittany.  That 
duchy  was  her  dowry  on  the  marriage  with 
Charles  VIII.,  son  of  Loais  XI.  of  France,  Dec. 
^.  1491,  and  thu«i  became  incorporated  with 
France.  She  wa**  previously  atlianced  to  Max- 
imilian of  Austria,  bnt  her  guardian,  Ix>uis 
XI.,  di-s-iolved  the  engagement,  and  thus  as- 
wire<l  the  aggrandizement  of  his  kingdom  and 
i.unily.  After  the  death  of  Charles  Vlll.,  in 
U98,  she  married  fiis  successor,  Louis  Xll., 
sod  exercised  a  great  influence  over  her  hus- 
Itad  and  all  around  her.  She  was  an  example 
of  virtue  and  industry,  nnd  administered  the 
kingdom  with  abilitv  during  the  campaigns  of 
ker  bmhinda  hi  ItaJj. 

IWE  OF  CLEVES,  dnn-ht,  r  of  Duke  John  III., 
:iQd  fourth  wife  of  Henry  Vlll.  of  £nglaud, 
'lied  at  Ohelsea,  July  16,  1567.  To  please  the 
Protestant  party,  and  to  make  friends  among 
the  Protestant  German  princes,  Henry  wedded 
IierwiA  reluctance,  Jan.  6, 1640.  bnt  divorced 
tit  r  in  July  of  the  saiTie  year,  MM  settled  Upon 
biu-  an  aniiui^  of  i^,000. 
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AJfNECY,  an  old  town  of  Savoy,  capital  of 
the  French  department  of  ilaute-Savoic,  pleas- 
antly situated  near  the  lake  of  its  name,  22  m. 
S.  of  Geneva;  pop.  in  IRHti,  11..'.'. i.    It  lias 

I  various  factories,  cotton->i)innii»{.'  uiills,  gia.ss 
and  iron  works,  and  is  tlie  seat  of  a  bishop. 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  was  born  here,  and  hii 
relics  are  preserved  in  St.  Mary^s  church. 

I    A.'VNFXIDA  (Lat  annOlm,  a  small  ring),  red- 

;  bbxMled  worms,  such  as  the  earth  worm,  the 

I  lug  worm,  and  the  leech.   They  are  the  only 

I  section  of  invertebrate  anhnala  which  have  red 
blood.    They  form  an  extensive  class,  8ah> 

I  divided  into  four  orders  by  Milne-£dwarda> 
The  body  has  an  elongitod  form,  with  dAstincL 

j  soft,  semi-cartilaginous  annulations,  connected 
together  by  longitudinal  oblique  muscles,  en- 
abl  ling  the  animals  to  twist  themselves  in 

!  various  directions.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
a  moist  skin,  indicating  by  slight  segments  the 
toll  aniinii  beneath.  The  first  segment  is  fhr- 

I  nished  with  a  moutli,  und  in  some  species  with 
eyes  and  tentacles;  the  last  seotnent  is  fhr- 
nished  in  some  oases  with  brisl^like  appen- 
dages,  nnd  in  others,  as  in  the  U-ccli,  it  is 

<  dilated  into  a  sucker.  Each  segment  has  usual- 
ly minnte  setiB,  or  spines,  which  are  nsefel  in 
locomotion.  In  some  species  \  a-cular  tufts  are 

I  observed,  which  serve  as  respiratory^  organs. 
There  is  a  ^stem  of  veins  and  arteries.  The 
nervous  system  consists  of  ganglia,  united  by 
means  of  a  double  nervous  cord.  Each  in- 
dividual is  bisexual  The  common  or  earth 
worms  seek  safety  by  retiring  into  holes  whiolt 
they  bore  in  soft  earth,  mud,  or  sand.  The 
mbdla  and  teri^lla  of  the  seashore  aggluti- 
nate around  them  particles  of  sand  and  <tf 
broken  shells  to  form  a  case  in  which  they 

j  dwell.    The  serpula  e.xudes  a  calcareous  secro- 

{  tion  to  form  a  long  twisted  tube,  in  which  the 
animal  resides,  and  from  which  it  protrudes 

j  its  head  and  respiratory  tufts.  The  four  orders 
of  this  class  are:  1,  the  doniltranchiut/t,  or  sr- 
ranUs^  including  the  sea  centipedes  and  sea 

I  mice;  2,  the  tuhicola^  which  include  those 
that  live  in  tubes,  as  the  ttrfula;  8,  the  ter- 
rirol^p^  including  the  common  earth  worm; 
and  4,  the  suetoricB,  having  suctorial  disks,  aa 
tlio  leech.    From  the  recent  reeearohes  of 

!  I'rof.  Kdward  S.  Morse,  it  appears  that  the 
/mir/iiopoda  come  near  the  tubiculous  anne- 
lids; and  he  therefore  removes  them  Irom  the 
molluscs  to  the  annelid  division  of  articulata. 

AIVNESLEY,  Arthir,  tirsl  carl  of  Anglesey,  born 
in  Dublin  in  1614,  died  April  6,  168H.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Anne.sley,  after- 
ward Biiron  Mountnorris  and  Viscount  of  Va- 
lentin. He  was  among  the  loyal  members  who 
met  in  the  parliament  summoned  by  Charles  I. 
at  Oxford  in  1643.  The  royal  cause  having 
become  almost  hopeless,  he  Joined  the  par* 
llamentarians,  an'l  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners apijoiutcd  to  settle  the  ati'airs  of 
Ireland  in  1646.   He  took  an  active  part  in 

I  the  restoration  of  Charles  II..  and  in  lOCil  was 

i  created  liaron  Annesley  and  earl  of  Anglesey 
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in  the  peerage  of  England.  He  was  afterward 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  lord  privy 
seal,  and  held  the  latter  office  till  1682,  when 
be  was  diamissod  for  favoring  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  He  pub- 
lished several  works  on  polemics,  politics,  con- 
stitutional law,  and  parliamentary  privileges. 
—James  Annkslby,  Lord  Althain,  his  grandson, 
born  in  1715,  WM  kidnapped  bj  hk  micle  and 
sent  to  America,  wlu  re  he  was  13  years  in 
slftvery,  but  linully  in  1743  established  his  legal 
right  to  the  honors  and  MtatM  of  the  earls  of 
Anglesey,  thoupli  lie  never  assumed  the  title. 
Smollett  gave  the  leading  farts  of  the  case  in 
his  novel  of  "  Pertprinc  Pic  kk  ." — The  earldom 
of  Anglesey  ox])irtil  in  17'11,  I>nt  the  Irish  peer- 
ages  of  Auuesiey  and  Valentia  aro  held  by  de- 
scendants of  Arthur  AnnesU-y. 

AXXirS  OF  VITERBO,  an  Italian  Dominican, 
bom  at  Viterbo  about  1432,  died  Nov.  13,  1502. 
His  real  name  was  Giovanni  Nanni,  which  ho 
Latinized  into  Johannes  Annius.  He  enjoyed 
the  especial  favor  of  Pope  Alexander  Vl.  and 
his  ftmily;  though  hU  aealh  was  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  p(»is()n  ndininistered  by 
command  of  Casar  Borgia,  who  wished  to  be 
rid  of  one  whose  plainness  of  speech  ofitoded 
his  pride.  Annius  published  in  1108  Anti- 
quitatum  Volumina  X  K//.,  purporting  to  be 
ft  Mlleetion  of  works  of  aneient  anthors  pre- 
viously sujiposed  t*)  be  lost,  incbuling  Berontis, 
Marcus  Cato,  Manetho,  and  others.  It  has  long 
since  been  condemned  as  spnrions. 

AX^O,  or  Ilanno,  Saint,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
died  Dec.  4, 1075.  Ue  belonged  to  a  noble  fam- 
ily, and  was  desHned  at  first  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  lie  was  chancellor  iinder  the  em- 
peror Henry  III.,  and  tutor  of  Henry  IV.  After 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  aided  by  Archbishop 
Adalbert  of  Bremen,  and  others,  he  olitained 
the  regency,  but  soon  laid  it  down  in  disgust. 
The  hymn  of  St.  Anno,  composed  about  a  cen- 
tury after  tlio  archbishop^s  death,  is  a  kind  of 
panegyric  on  the  saint,  commencing  with  the 
popular  traditions  of  Germany,  and  t<iuching 
on  the  history  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Cologne,  and  of  83  bishops  before  the  poet, 
among  whom  were  seven  saints.  It  was  tirst 
printed  from  a  forgotten  niannsoript  by  Hartin 
Opitz  of  Dantzic  in  1639. 

ANNONAT,  a  town  of  southern  France,  de- 
partment of  Ardt^che,  87  m.  S.  of  Lyons,  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  Montgolfiers,  inventors 
of  the  air  balloon,  and  for  its  paper  made  at 
mills  erected  by  these  fiunoos  brotliers;  pop. 
in  A^M.  iv<.44r).  It  has  several  celebrated 
inaniitactoriea  of  gloves.  It  is  the  point  of 
jimction  of  the  dance  with  the  D^aame  river, 
which  is  here  crosse'l  by  a  snsyK-nsion  bridge. 

AinVOTTO,  Aniutte,  or  Araatto,  u  red  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  the  outer  part  of  the 
seeds  of  a  Brazilian  evergreen,  called  the  bixa 
Ore  liana.  Dissolved  in  an  alkali,  as  a  crude 
pearl-ash,  its  color  changes  to  orange.  It  is 
used  to  color  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Dyers, 
painters,  and  soap-makers  tdso  make  use  of  it. 


Though  employed  only  for  disguising  other  tab- 
stances,  it  is  it.Helf  itrobably  more  adulterated 
than  almost  any  other  article  of  commerce.  It 
has  been  purchased  containing  over  f>0  |>er  cent, 
of  chalk,  and  is  often  found  contaminated  with 
red  lead,  so  that  cheese  colored  with  it  kts 
been  made  poisonous.  Other  substances  usual- 
ly mixed  with  it  are  turmeric,  rye,  barley,  and 
wheat  ilour,  salfdiaitoof  lime,  salt,  alkali,  Yene- 
tian  red,  and  copper. 

A.VNIITV,  a  yearly  payment,  subject  to  va- 
rious conditions.   The  payment  may  be  sUpo- 
lated  without  regard  to  any  contintrenoy.  in 
which  case  it  is  called  an  annuity  certain.  It 
limited  in  time,  it  is  called  a  term  or  tem- 
porary annuity  certain.    If  no  limit  is  fixed,  it 
is  called  a  perpetuity.   A  contingent  annaitj 
is  one  of  which  the  payment  is  Umited  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  future  event,  uncertiun  tL«> 
to  time,  but  more  or  less  probable.    It  is  tem- 
I  porary  when  it  must  cease  at  a  fixed  time,  pre* 
vided  it  has  not  alri  ady  cea.sed  by  the  previo!:* 
I  occurrence  of  the  contingent  event.    The  cofi- 
I  ^deration  for  insnranoe,  as  generally  ftuA,^^ 
an  example  of  contingent  aniniiry.  bin  is  o.ille*! 
I  premium.   Annuities  paid  as  reward  for  meri- 
I  torions  services  are  called  pensions;  and  these 
paid  for  the  use  of  real  ^tate  are  called  rent. 
I  — Though  the  term  annuity  implies  a  year  a» 
I  the  interval  between  the  payment^v  yet  in  prM- 
tice  it  is  made  to  inrlude  any  Si-ries  of  equal  or 
1  uniformly  increasing  or  decreasing  payment*  at 
equal  intervals,  as  amraal,  semi-amraal,  qnaiter- 
I  ly,  or  monthly ;  and  in  niatheinatieal  theory  tl« 
i  intervals  may  be  inlinitely  small,  when  the 
I  annnily  is  ma  to  be  payable  momentfy.— 
:  most  important  contingency  ever  intrrxlnrc ! 
I  into  annuity  contracts  is  that  of  death.  A  iitd 
sum  which  is  payable  at  eqnsl  intOTvab  dorioir 
the  entire  life  of  a  i)orson  is  called  a  life  an- 
nuity.  If  it  depends  on  two  or  more  lives,  and 
is  to  cease  on  the  death  of  either,  it  is  called  a 
joint  life  annuity.    A  8ur\ivor8hip  annuity  is 
one  which  so  depends  upon  two  or  more  lives, 
that  it  is  to  commence  only  when  one  or  more 
begin  to  be  survivors.  These  annuities  msy  be 
temporary,  or  for  the  whole  life,  immediate  or 
deferred ;  that  i.s,  the  first  payment  may  tike 
idaoa  in  advance  or  immedialdy  after  the  < 
currence  of  the  contingency,  or  it  nifiy  be  de- 
ferred one  or  more  of  the  equal  intervals.  The 
most  important  question  in  regard  to  any  s\ich 
I  series  of  payments  is  its  present  value.  Thi* 
would  be  easy  to  answer  in  regard  to  annuitj*-!- 
certain,  bnt  for  the  intoest  of  money.   For  if 
I  money  earned  no  interest,  the  present  valoc 
J  would  be  the  sura  of  all  the  future  paymvnta. 
I  which  in  case  of  a  perpetuity  would  be  infinite. 
If  we  assiniio  any  perpetual  rate  of  intorest 
the  present  valuo  of  a  perpetuity  at  that  rat*- 
is  obviously  the  principal  that  will  yield  tiist 
interest;  and  this  principal  is  always  less  in 
regard  to  a  given  interest  as  the  rate  is  higher. 
Any  term  annuity  certain  may  bo  eoaMsrsd 
as  tlie  early  portion  of  a  perpetuity.  Ilenr^ 
the  difference  between  the  principal,  P,  whicii 
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b  the  present  value  of  the  perpetuityf  and  I 
the  Mine  disooimted  at  compouid  interest  fyr  | 

(he  interrals  of  the  term  m,  at  the  assumed 

nte  t  (P  —    '^i,„  P),  is  the  prenicnt  value  of  the 

t*rm  annuity  for  n  intervals.     The  subtrnc- 

tive  quantity  (^^\-^^  Pi       v'P  as  it  \s  usually 

writton)  is  called  tiie  reversionary  value  of  the 
term  annuity,  or  of  the  estate  whose  income  is 
tbsorbed  by  its  payment.  Any  annuity  i8  said 
to  be  worth  as  many  "  years'  purchase  "  as  the 
times  it  is  contained  in  its  present  value. — The 
present  value  of  any  life  annuity  involves  a 
medical  as  well  as  a  mathematical  question. 
The  mathemntiool  solotioo,  whiob  comes  first, 
is  fonnded  on  an  assumed  rate  of  mortality, 
more  or  less  worthy  of  contidcncc,  according 
to  its  agreement  with  observed  facts  when 
taken  in  lar^e  nnmbor;;.  This  frives  the  value 
rappoeing  the  lite  in  questiou  possessed  of  the 
svwige  vitality  dae  to  its  age.  Medical  science 
win  modify  this  result  so  far  as  it  can  det«r- 
niM  a  variation  of  tlie  individual  from  the 
SHDied  average,  though  it  has  no  means  of 
fixing  a  definite  or  numerical  variation.  It  is 
A  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  present  | 
Tihe  of  a  life  anmiity  can  be  foond  from  the 
"expectation  of  life."  or  averaire  after-lifetime 
«t  the  given  age,  by  finding  the  present  value 
d  sn  annuity  oertidn  for  rao  term  of  that  ez> 
fH'ftation.  This  can  be  true  only  when  the 
ueomed  interest  is  zero.  This  popular  error 
fass  been  mndt  fostered  by  life  insnranoe  | 
c«>mpanies  pnblisliing  tables  of  "expectation," 
which  can  have  no  possible  application  to  their  | 
hnmiesB  except  by  this  erroneous  metiiod^  and  | 
which,  so  applied,  only  prove  their  premiums 
too  high.  The  only  correct  method  of  applying 
the  rates  of  mortality  and  interest  to  ascertain 
the  present  value  of  any  series  of  payments 
contingent  on  life,  is  to  apply  them  separately 
to  each  and  every  possible  payment.  Koch 
future  payment  nmst,  in  effect,  be  multiplied  I 
by  the  present  value  at  compound  interest  of  a  ' 
dollar,  or  monetary  unit,  payable  certain  at 
that  time;  and  this  product  must  again  be 
Biultiplie<l  by  the  fraction,  derived  from  the 
table  of  morUdity,  expressing  the  probability 
of  the  par^  being  then  alive  to  pay  it.  The 
fum  of  as  nmny  snch  pro<liu  ts  as  there  are 
possible  payuieuts  is  the  present  value  of  the 
Jib  tnnmty.  When  only  one  or  two  lives  are 
concerned,  there  are  tables  which  abridije  the 
operation  to  a  narrow  compass;  but  when 
then  are  three  or  more,  the  combinations  ho- 
eeoe  toi:»  numorons  to  admit  of  exlian-tive 
tebles,  and  matlicmaticians  content  theiiiivelves 
with  methods  of  approximation  to  solve  par- 
ticular problems. — After  the  mathematical  solu- 
tion, which  can  only  be  as  correct  as  the  as- 
^Qtnptions  on  which  it  is  fonnded,  comes  the 
medical,  wei^rhing  the  special  facts  liy  which 
the  individual  case  difiers  from  the  average  or 
general  type^  The  reason  whj  the  business  of 
feOing  annuities  to  commence  in  a  year  or  less 
is  always  unprofitable  to  an  honest  company, 


and  wUjr  it  is  unprofitable  to  a  government  as 
a  means  of  borrowing  money,  is  that  the  med- 
ical selection  is  in  favor  of  the  buyer.  On  the 
contrary,  oomnanies  dealing  in  policies  of  in- 
snranoe, or  selling  annuities  long  deferred,  suc- 
ceed by  a  medical  selection  in  their  own  favor. 
— The  most  valuable  recent  contributions  to 
the  basis  for  calculating  life  annuities  are  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  Chisholm,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  Farr,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  registrar  general  of  Great  liritain. 
Very  valuable  observations  have  also  been 
made  by  Mr.  Meech  on  the  United  States  cen- 
sus of  IHOO,  and  by  Mr.  Elliott  on  the  popula- 
tion returns  of  MassaohosettSL 

1N\1^'('IATI0N,  the  announcement  to  Mary 
by  the  angel  (Luke  i.  30-33)  that  she  should 
oonoeive  and  bear  the  child  Jesus.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event,  the  church  instituted 
the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  to  be  observed 
on  the  85tb  of  March.  In  old  style  this  day 
commenced  the  year.  "Writers  differ  as  to  the 
tune  when  tiiis  feast  was,  insUtuted.  Some 
throw  it  as  far  back  as  the*4th  oentnry,  ibice 
there  is  mention  of  it  in  a  sermon  ascribed  to 
Athanasius.  Others  think  its  origin  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  7th  oentufy,  which  is  the  most 
probable  opinion,  as  the  sermon  of  Atbanaaioa 
is  believed  to  be  spurious. 

AMODYNC  fGr.  Itv  privative  and  Uiyn,  pain),  a 
terra  properly  applied,  not  to  medicines  which 
relieve  pain  by  removing  its  cause,  but  to  those 
which  merely  diminish  the  conducting  power 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  or  which  render  the 
brain  less  susceptible  to  or  less  conscious  of 
pain.  The  principal  medicines  of  this  kind  are 
opium,  belladonna,  and  hyoscyamus,  with  their 
alkaloids,  Indian  hemp,  ether,  and  chloroform. 
The  last  two  are  usaally  called  antesthetica, 
because  they  diminish  the  power  of  the  brain 
to  receive  impressions  from  any  external  source. 
The  use  of  anodynes  is  jrenerally  to  bo  looked 
upon  as  the  sub.stitution  of  a  lesser  evil  for 
a  greater,  and  a  habitual  resort  to  them  is 
always,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

AHOINTING,  an  ancient  custom  of  pouring 
aromatic  oils  on  persons  as  a  token  of  honor. 
It  was  employed  in  con.Hecrutin};  priests,  proph- 
ets, kings,  and  the  places  and  instruments 
appointed  for  worship.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  is  a  person  ui)on 
whom  Gotl  has  conferred  a  particular  dignity, 
and  whom  he  has  appointed  to  a  special  minis- 
try. The  anointing  oil  was  often  a  very  costlv 
preparation.  Olive  oil,  spikenard,  and  myrrh 
were  the  more  common  nrnterials.  A  very 
precious  oil,  the  holy  oil,  wns  used  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  sanctuary,  and  eould  not  be  applied 
to  any  ordinary  purf»oses.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  has  retained  anointiuK  us  a  symbol  in 
its  sacraments  of  baptism,  oonnimiation,  ordina- 
tion, and  extreme  iineticm.  In  consecratinp  a 
church,  the  bisliop  anoints  the  walls  of  the 
edifice  and  the  altan  which  are  to  serve  in  the 
ceKhrntion  of  the  mass.  Anointing  with  per- 
fumed oil  was  in  common  use  among  the 
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(im-IcK  nnil  Romans  n*  n  tnarki>f  liospitality  to 
fOifHlM,  uihI  iiiiHli-rn  truvcllors  in  tlit-  Kiuil  »till 
timi  it  a  ru.ttom  fur  vi'iturs  to  Im  sprinkled 
with  ri«(0  watvr.  <>r  t<>  Imvi'  their  Lead,  I'uci'. 
anil  boonl  aiiuiutcil  m  illi  oiivo  nil. 

AKOki,  an  E.  onuutv  of  Minnt-Hotn,  hotinded 
8.  W.  by  the  Mi>-(«iK»ip|»i  river,  mid  ii»lfrs*Htt'd 
by  Itmn  river,  iini'  of  iu  brunria-s;  area,  420 
rii. ;  |H>|i.  in  lH7o,  TUv  pnidui  tion* 

iu  l»7<>  wiTi-  27,:m>  lumlul*  <if  wlu-at,  17.71.^ 
«»r<mt*,  aij,H3K  ot  forn,  15.S72  of  potatovs,  und 
6.24ii  lb».  of  wool,  ami  lI,200.o«xi  feot  of  lum- 
ber WM  Mu  ed.  I'npitnl,  .Vnokiv  at  llie  mouth 
of  Hum  river,  22  ni.  N.  N.  W.  of  St.  I'uul. 

AXUUS  {itnoUwt),  a  rvpliie  of  the  saurian 
family,  pei-uliar  to  Anieri<-u,  Iwlonpinjf  to  that 
iM.>ction  of  the  i)n>ana8  whii'h  (.'uvier  distin):nii'li- 
(M  a»  ha\in^'  teeth  on  the  paliito  of  the  mouth 
M  well  as  oil  liic  interior  jaw  boues.  Its  ImhIt, 
lejTS  and  tail  are  Itinff  and  tApcriu^r.  The  I'ore 
leiP*  are  luii(re!«t,  having  five  t«K-^  ftiraitihed  w  ith 
»barp,  hooked  riaws,  v.  ith  a  M)rt  of  pad  ai>- 


Ov^tlll  Annlu 

(Anollua  wlilrrf 
tinm  «'*rDlliM  Aih»!I«  ll(i)-llinai.<.l  Anolli 

(Anabui  priarlpiUm,  (Auulluii  biilUntV 

ponded  t<i  the  under  fide  of  the  liist  joint,  which 
iliereu5v.H  the  power  of  their  hold  on  any  ^iib- 
8tanee  overw  hicli  they  may  rhnnre  to  K-  Valk- 
iiiH.  There  is  a  litrjre  extent  of  bwise  i»kin 
extendili:;  from  the  chin  to  the  belly,  whiili 
when  not  ili.-^ti'n<led  forms  a  h'tiptuiiinnl  fold 
under  the  whole  Imv.T  «iirffiee  nf  the  animal. 
The  nnoli.s  Iiiim  a  nin^nilur  .s-rrnted  or  ^ilw-e^lj^ed 
rrest  ahitic  the  ^pine  and  upper  wile  of  the  tail, 
nnil  the  w  Indo  animal  i>  enveivd  with  i<mall, 
niiind  wales,  whii  h  jrive  it  a  crnnnlated  ap- 
pearance r«-.semliliii(!  the  fiiie>t  •ilia^'reen.  The 
aiiolis  .xeems  in  iimny  re>peets  to  Kiipply  in  the 
IR'W  World  the  plm  e  iH-<'llpied  liy  the  ehameleon 
in  the  ohi.  Its  colors  <'hjiii}re  with  the  lanie 
or  even  jrre:iier  rnpiility.  «-|>ecially  on  the 
liMtse  skin  of  tl:e  ihroiil,  whirh  i*  coiistiintly 
dislelideil  wln  ii  theaiiiiiiiil  isai  tilated  by  !>troiifr 
2>a»»ioiis,  luid  in  this  titale  it  UMiunivs  au  elidlem 


f^aocemion  of  erer-TarriDir  hnc».  It  frcqaenti 
wotid*,  cifppirea,  anil  rocky  place* ;  elial4  xbl 
leaps  go  pwiflly  and  rapitlly  thut  it»  muv«tnetiti 
can  hardly  be  traced;  and.  when  ov«:rhe«t«l 
or  fali^iKsl,  ptuit«  like  a  liri'd  dojc.  It  b  t 
^'entle,  inoO'eiisivc  creattire,  fee<lin(t  on  iiuvrtt 
and  llies  and  i*  eajiily  alarmed.  Therf  iiv 
six  HpecicK,  two  of  which  bclotii;  to  tb«  Taitfl 
Stat<<a.  ami  the  others  to  the  Aniilie*  uid  ti> 
South  America.  1.  A.  Tel{fer  b  of  ■  liemtfn'. 
a-sby  blue  color,  and  in  the  larfK'^t  of  the  toil.' 
lis  body  is  about  a  foot  loii^^  and  the  Liii  > 
f<i4»t  aii<l  •  half.  The  crest  extends  aloOf  tiit 
top  of  the  tail  for  half  its  lenpth  from  the  ori- 
jrin.  ajid  is  nipportc-d  by  from  12  to  15  riT\ 
It  ix  a  native  of  the  Went  Indie«.  2.  A.  hvihc 
ftiltiluM  i.o  little  more  than  half  the  »ie  of  tk 
former  epecie*.  is  of  a(fr<-^niiih  blue  color,  elm 
on  the  head  ami  npper  parts,  but  variffitwi 
with  brown  on  tlie  body,  tail,  and  extremitjis 
It  in  found  ft-om  I'enn»ylvania  to  the  ahintM 
the  imlf  of  Mexico  and"  in  the  Anttllei.  3.  A 
rijtKDtrit  has  scarcely  any  cre«t,  and  i*  fi««r.> 
tiie  size  of  A.  TeHfrr.  4.  A.  b%iUari$  i.i  D'< 
alove  half  the  size  of  A.  Kjvettrit,  with  i 
rtdilinh  preen  throat,  and  very  pretty.  Ii 
is  (freen  in  color,  has  a  short  mnzzle  «t«ct«(l 
w  itii  brown,  and.  except  in  the  abaenre  of  tU 
crest  or  tail,  is  very  Hinilar  to  A.  himtanlt- 
tu*.  It  belong*  to" the  Antilles.  5.  A.  Int- 
atu»  is  of  a  pure,  bright  preen  color,  ratlwf 
larger  than  tiio  last  K]>ecie8,  and  is  markid 
alonp  each  tiank  w  ith  two  parallel  line*  il 
oliUmp  Muck  ofHits;  it  is  a  native  of  diff<ml 
parts  of  .Stnth  America.  6.  A.  prinripnliih 
u  native  of  South  Carolina,  and  is  known  Mlfct 
l-Teen  lizard.  It  is  a  beautiful  preeoi*h 
coll. red  reptile,  particularly  distinmiisbed  h»» 
Itlnck  band  on  the  temples,  and  the  doa^aiK 
mil]  tliiiti  ned  fonn  of  its  muzzle. 

A.'VQI  ETIL,  LmU  PIrm,  a  French  histonn 
hrollier  of  Anquetil-Dnpermn,  \>ora  in  P»i» 
tell.  Jl.  1723,  died  Sept.  6,  1S(I8.  He  %»a 
I  e<'clesiastic,  and  )>ublished  a  hiistory  of  Rbfia*! 
d".""!!;!,  a  hi.story  of  France  ( 14  voK  12mo.  1*^1 
historicjil  monographs  on  the  time*  of  IlrtL'.' 
IV.,  Louis  XIII..  and  Louis  XIV..  and  a  f^rtm 
dt  I'hittoire  untTentlU  (S>  vols.  12tno. 
12  vols.,  1801  and  1807),  part  of  which  fm 
composdl  in  prison  during  the  reign  of  trx- 
ror.  His  Mot\f'*  dt*  gyirrrt*  ft  drt  traital 
pair  df  la  Franee  (I7l)8>  is  prai.sed  for  it#«i 
dences  of  profound  knowk-dge  of  diplf.nac.' 
and  its  sound  judpueut, 

AlVQI  irriL-DrPEKBON,  khnk$m  Bisrialt*.  i 
French  oriental  s<-faolar,  bom  in  Pan\  1»«  ' 
17;tl,  died  there,  Jan.  17,  1805.    He  was  nti 
cated  for  the  church,  but  pn-ferre<l  to  lirx.: 
himsidf  to  oriental  liferatun>.    In  hi«  entliu."- 
asm  for  this  pursuit  he  enrolled  him»elt  ti  t 
common  soldier  in  the  exp^Hlitiun  to  the  Frci>  I 
colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1755.  chielly  t"^ 
the  i>urpo>e  of  disctivering  the  ancient 
of  the  I'arseea.     He  visited  Chandertw^or.. 
Sural,  the  coast  of  Coromaudel,  and  w»s  ja< 
about  proceeding  to  Benares  when  the  caj  ta  t 
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of  Pondicherry  forced  him  to  return  to  France, 
where  he  arrived  in  1762,  without  money,  bat 
with  Taluable  orientd  manuscripts.  lie  was 
appointed  interprete  r  of  oriental  lan^a^rcB  at 
the  royal  library,  was  adinittetl  totlie  ucudemy 
of  inscriptions  and  belles-letters,  and  in  1771 
be  published  in  PVench  the  first  translation  of 
the  Zend-Avesta  ever  made  in  an  occidental 
language,  with  am  aiQcoimt  of  hia  tiwrela  and  a 
life  of  Zoroaster. 

jUVSALONI,  GlaNua,  a  Sicilian  Dominican 
miirionary,  died  by  torture  at  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  Xov.  18,  1034.  Hearing  that  in  the  Jap- 
U)(!«e  islands  Christians  were  persecute<l  witli 
the  utmost  barbarity,  he  went  with  a  Spanish 
missionary  expedition  to  tlie  Philippine  islands, 
lesTDed  the  Japaoci^e  language  in  a  Chinese 
and  Japaneaa  hoopital  at  Manila,  and  in  1682 
went  to  Japan,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the 
disguise  of  a  native  priest,  lie  was  tinaliy  dis- 
oorared  a»3  amated  at  Kagaaaki,  where  he 
was  tortured  to  death.  Another  priest  and  69 
ouaverta  were  pat  to  death  at  the  same  time. 

iniinBi,  or  Anarina  (Arab.  Arueriifeh), 
r1<o  called  Nossaikians,  an  Arab  tribe  or  sect 
inhabiting  the  moontainous  district  between 
the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  and  Antioch, 
^rifl.  This  ranpre,  called  the  Ansarian  tnoun- 
tMw,  is  much  lower  than  the  Lebanon,  not 
averaging  more  than  4,000  feet.  Limestone  is 
tiie  prevailing  rock,  and  thin  oak  forests  cover 
ahaost  the  whole  ridge.  The  Ansaries  are  to 
be  found  also  in  Antioch,  Bafda,  Latakieh,  and 
other  towns  and  villages  on  the  coast.  Their 
chiefs  live  in  Bahluleh,  Simrin,  and  Safeta. 
Of  their  origin  and  early  history  little  is  known. 
They  endeavor  to  conceal  tlieir  doctrines  from 
all  foreigners,  and  only  male  adults  are  initi- 
ated. Among  Moslems  they,  like  the  Druses, 
profess  Mohammedanism.  Their  prophet  Nos- 
aair  taught  that  God  has  appeared  11  times 
in  human  form,  in  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mo- 
baninied,  Ali,  ilakem-bt-amr^Illali,  and  other 
imams;  that  lie  always  encountered  opposi- 
tion and  then  returned  to  heaven,  where  he 
wrapped  himself  in  a  bloe  mantle,  and  at 
length  retired  to  the  snn,  which  is  therefore 
worshipped  by  the  Ansjiries.  They  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  a  Mahdi  or  Mes-siah,  who 
will  be  the  last  of  the  12  imams  in  whom 
the  Deity  assumes  a  human  form.  Like  the 
Teiito  M  northwn  Syria,  they  aUow  promts- 
cnous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  on  certain  fes- 
ttva].s,  and  in  performing  their  religious  rites 
they  are  said  to  be  very  licentious.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  migration  of  souls,  which  for  the 
faithful  is  a  progressive  purilication  till  they 
bsaome  atara;  but  those  who  neglect  their  re- 
ligious duties,  betray  the  mysteries,  or  deny  the 
divinitv  of  Ali,  are  doomed  to  trausforma- 
tiooa  into  Jewa,  Ohristiana,  Mohammedans, 
donkeys,  dogs,  and  hogs.  They  have  four  de- 
grees: »hamai^  worshippers  of  the  sun ;  kama- 
ri  worshippers  of  the  moon ;  klmi  or  badami, 
worshippers  of  women;  and  ahemali  (sh&mal, 
oorth;  LteraUjr,  northerners).   They  practise 


circnmcision  and  ablutions,  and  pray  three 
times  a  day  under  the  open  sky.  Their 
chief  religious  festival  is  called  the  C-ha- 
dir.  Their  doctrines  teach  them  benevolence, 
honesty,  and  patience  in  adversity,  but  they 
are  thievish,  superstitious,  and  ignorant,  though 
very  liosj)itable.  Each  community  is  governed 
by  a  mokaddem^  who  is  almost  wholly  indepen- 
dent. They  have  frequently  defended  their 
freedom  witli  great  courage  against  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  i»a.shas.  During  the  crusades  they 
were  found  in  all  parte  of  Syria  and  Mesoj>o- 
tamia.  The  accounts  given  of  tliis  sect  by 
niotlern  travellers  vary,  and  must  be  received 
with  caution.  According  to  Mme.  Audouard 
{U Orient  ct  pmpladfn,  Paris,  1807).  they 
are  divided  into  three  parties,  considerably  dif- 
fering fhmi  eaoh  other.  The  most  nnmerona 
of  them  worship  a  beautiful  yonntr  woman, 
who  is  elected  to  the  dignity  of  goddess  every 
third  year. — ^Among  the  Ansaries  it  is  usual  to 
reckon  the  sect  of  the  Kadatnisseh,  who  live 
east  of  them  in  several  valleys  of  the  Cadmus 
monntainfl.  They  keep  apart,  however,  from  the 
Ansaries,  do  not  intermarry  either  with  them 
or  any  other  neighboring  sect,  and  have  their 
own  religtona  enstoms.  Like  the  Assaarina  of  the 
middle  ages,  they  call  tin mselves  Ismaelians. 

AHSCAUI^,  or  Aasgar  (Fr.  laachaire),  Salat, 
the  "apoatle  of  the  north,**  bom  in  Pleardyin 
801,  died  at  Bremen  m  SCA.  Educ^it^^*!  in  tlie 
old  Benedictine  monastery  of  Corbie,  near 
Amiens,  he  was  early  transferred  to  a  new  one 
recently  founded  at  Korvey  on  the  Weser,  where 
he  distingtiishcd  himself  as  a  teacher.  When 
Harold  of  Denmark,  who  hod  been  baptized  In 
Mentz,  returned  to  his  country,  he  took  with 
him  as  missionaries  Anscarius  and  his  colleague 
Andibert.  Success  at  first  attende<l  their  efforts, 
but  after  a  time  they,  as  well  as  the  king,  were 
expelled  from  the  country.  Anscarius  in  829 
penetrated  into  Sweden,  where  he  obtained 
from  the  kii^g,  Bidm,  permission  to  preoch,  and 
made  many  converts,  returning  to  his  monaste- 
ry in  831.  In  tlie  same  year  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
made  him  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  apostolic 
legate,  and  to  this  apj>ointinent  the  bishopric  of 
lireuien  was  afterward  added.  Pope  Nicholas 
I.  appointed  him  his  legate  to  preach  the  goapel 
among  the  Swedes,  I);iiies.  jitid  SI;ivs.  lie  won 
the  favor  of  King  Eric  «)t  Jutland,  and  succeeded 
in  preaching  the  Christian  religion  there  inHCU. 
In  Sweden  he  reformed  many  disorders  wliidi 
had  grown  up  among  the  new  Christians.  An- 
soarins  waa  not  indeed  the  first  who  attempted 
to  propagate  the  gospel  in  northern  Europe, 
but  he  was  the  tirst  to  firmly  jilant  Christian- 
ity among  the  Danee  and  Swedes. 

A!<iSl)KIJ..  Rlrhard,  an  Enirli-h  i.  iinter,  bom 
in  Liverpool  in  1815.  lie  is  known  ehiefiy  as 
a  pidnter  of  animals  and  field  sporta,  althongh 
occasionally  attemptinfr  n  historical  work,  mrli 
as  "The  Battle  of  the  Standard."  Among  his 
best  pictares  are  a  number  on  Bpaniah  sub- 
jects. He  has  also  worked  in  coqjnnction 
with  Creswick,  the  landscape  painter. 
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■         and  dootor  of  the  Latin 

church,  born  at  Aosto  in  Piedmont  about  l(i33, 
died  in  Ganterbury,  £ogland,  April  21,  1109. 
His  yoath  was  diflsolntei,  until,  at  the  ago  of  27, 
he  entered  the  Benedictine  uionastery  of  Bee 
in  Normandy,  of  which  in  1063  be  succeeded 
Lanflranc  aa  prior,  and  in  1078  became  abbot 
In  1092  he  was  invited  to  England,  and  in  1093 
was  consecrato<i  archbishop  of  Canterbury  as 
sucoeseor  to  his  friend  and  master  Lanfranc, 
since  whose  death  in  1089  the  see  had  been 
vacant.  In  this  othce  he  had  several  memora- 
ble conflicts  with  William  Rufus  and  Henry  1., 
e^ciaily  on  the  subject  •  >f  ecclesiastical  investi- 
turex,  and  deprived  lor  n  time  of  his  bish- 
opric, passing  several  years  iu  France  and  Italy. 
Anselm  is  generally  regarded  as  the  earliest  of 
the  schobiHtic  tlieologians.  As  a  religions  phi- 
losopher he  had  uo  superior  in  his  own  age, 
and  few  raperiors  in  any  age.  His  greatest 
works,  and  those  which  have  won  for  him  tlio 
Burname  of  "the  Augustine  of  tlic  muhlK' 
ages,"  are  his  treatise  J)e  Concordia  I'nK/tnti- 
nationis,  and  the  treatise  Cur  Deim  Jlomo,  in 
which  he  illustrates  the  doctrine  of  satiiitaction, 
which  baa  since  his  time  niled  in  tiie  theory  of 
the  atonement.  The  best  and  most  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Anselm  is  that  issued 
in  1675  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Benedictine  monk  Gabriel  Gerberon. 

AN80M)  a  ti.  coiinty  of  North  Carolina,  bor- 
dering on  Sonth  Oarolina,  bonnded  N.  bj  Rocky 
river,  and  E.  by  the  Yadkin;  area,  650  sq.  in.; 
pop.  in  1870,  12,428,  of  whom  6,051  were  col- 
ored. The  Yadkin  ftimishes  abundant  water 
powiT.  The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil  is  good 
and  well  suited  to  cotton.  The  productions  in 
1870  were  80,9S8  bnahela  of  whcAt,  149,720  of 
corn,  40,851  of  oats,  25,569  of  sweet  i)otatoes, 
itnd  4^dll  bales  of  cotton.  There  are  several 
cotton  fkotoriea.  The  county  was  named  in 
honor  of  Lord  Anson,  who  owned  a  great  deal 
of  property  here.    Capital,  Wadesboro. 

ABiSON,  Geerfx,  lord,  an  English  admiral  and 
navigator,  bom  at  Shughorough,  Statfordshiro, 
April  28,  1697,  died  June  6,  1702.  He  entered 
the  navy  when  a  boy,  was  made  a  post  captain 
in  1724,  and  received  the  command  of  the 
Scarborough  man-of-war.  Between  1724  and 
1735  most  of  his  time  was  spent  on  the  Caro- 
lina etation.  where  he  foondicl  the  town  of 
Ansonburrrli.  In  1739  England  declared  war 
with  Spain,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  aqnadron  whicn  was  to  proceed  to 
the  South  sea,  and  harass  the  Spanish  trade 
and  settlements  in  that  quarter.  The  expedi- 
tion, wretchedly  equipped,  heavily  laden  with 
private  merchandise  in  .sj)ite  of  Anson's  re- 
monstrances, and  some  ot  the  vessels  unsea- 
worthy,  .sailed  Sept.  18,  1740.  He  lost  part  of 
his  fleet  off"  Cape  Horn,  a  great  part  of  his  men 
died  of  scurvy,  and  he  finally  cros.'ied  the  Pa- 
cifio  ocean  with  only  a  single  ship.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  disasters,  the  original  object  of 
the  expedition  was  abandoned,  but  Anson  was 
enabled  to  explore  the  ooasta  and  iaUnda  of  the 


{  Pacific,  and  make  important  diaeoverias.  Emy 

,  coast  and  harbor  he  visited  was  carefullv 
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veyed,  and  he  made  a  large  collection  of  bpao- 
ish  charts  and  journals.  With  his  single  tcskI 
he  took  Payta,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  a 
number  of  Aaip^.  among  them  tlie  Manila  gal- 
leon, laden  with  treasure.  Throughout  the 
voya^ie  he  showed  great  courage,  prudence,  and 
fertihty  of  resource,  besides  tender  care  of  bis 
sick  men  and  humanity  toward  hb  prisoners. 
He  returned  home  witli  his  prizes  in  June.  1744^ 
having  eluded  the  French  channel  licet  durinc 
a  fog,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  rear  ad- 
miral of  the  white  and  a  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty,  in  174(1  vice  admiral  of  tlic  blue,  and 
in  1747  of  the  red.  He  commanded  the  chan- 
nel fleet  in  1746-'7,  and  on  May  3,  1747,  cap- 
tured oif  Ca[)e  Finisterre  most  of  the  Fr<nrli 
India  tieot,  consisting  of  nine  ships,  and  cann- 
ing over  8,000  men  and  4S0  gonn  Tbi» 
achievemont  procured  him  a  peerage  as  Lord 
Anson,  baron  oi  Soberton.  He  was  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  from  1751  to  1756,  and  again 
from  1757  till  his  death.  In  17r»l  he  was  made 
admiral  of  the  tleet,  and  soon  afterward  sailed 
from  Harwich  in  the  Charlotte  yacht,  to  brini; 
the  future  bride  of  George  III.  to  England. 
Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World,'' prepared 
bj  Benjamin  Robins  from  materials  nnudied 
by  tlie  nav  igator  (4to,  London,  1748),  pa^ed 
through  four  editions  the  first  year,  and  has 
been  trandated  into  many  languagea.  His  title 
expired  witli  him,  but  his  name  was  .n-^v.-ia^! 
by  bis  nephew  and  heir  George  Adanis,  wlaise 
son  was  created  Viaeoont  Anson,  and  his  grand- 
son earl  of  Lichfield. 

ili80flf)Cleflie|  British  commander-in-chief  io 
India,  bom  in  London,  Got  18, 1797,  died  «f 
cholera  at  Knmaul,  May  27, 1857.  He  was  tbi 
second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Anaoo,  aod 
uncle  of  the  first  earl  of  IJohfidd.  At  la 
early  Mire  he  entered  the  Scots  fusilier  f:uari'.>. 
with  which  refpmeut  he  served  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo.  In  1826  he  was  placed  o« 
half  pay  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  columl: 
in  1851  he  became  m^jor  general.  lie  sat  in 
parliament  for  many  years  as  a  whig.  In  1856 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
where  he  held  the  local  ranic  of  general  He 
died  soon  after  the  sepoy  rebellion  began. 

INSONIA,  a  manufacturing  village  in  the 
town  of  Derby,  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  on  the 
E.  hank  of  the  Naugatuck  river  and  on  tb* 
Naugatook  railroad,  9  m.  W.  N.  W.  of  New 
Haven;  pop.  in  1870,  2,749.  It  wjis  estab- 
lished by  Phelps,  Dodge  and  company  of  Ne« 
York,  and  named  from  Mr.  Anson  G.  Pbelpu. 
It  has  11  rolling  mills,  2  founderies,  white 
lead  w^orks,  woollen  mills,  extensive  clock, 
hoop  skirt,  and  other  fiMStories,  go<Ml  pal'li<' 
water  works,  a  bank,  several  cburebes.  and 
many  fine  residences.  1  he  fiUl  in  the  river  &t 
this  point  affords  excellent  water  power. 

ANSPACil  ((ier.  Anxharh.  formerly  (h^'^^' 
bach;  Lat.  Onoldum)^  a  town  of  Bavaria,  capi 
tal  cif  the  government  of  inddle  IVanom 
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and  formerly  of  the  principality  of  Anspach- 
Baireath,  which  gave  the  title  of  margrave  to 
A  branch  of  the  honse  of  Brandenburg.  The 
town  sitii:ito<l  at  the  junction  of  the  IIolz- 
bach  with  the  Lower  Kezut,  in  the  government 
of  Middle  Fraoeoiiia,  24  ra.  W.  S.  W.  of  Nurem- 
berg; pop.  in  1871,  12,(535.  It  has  a  beautiful 
castle,  a  picture  gallery,  a  library,  manufactures 
of  mrfrioBl  inrtraments,  cutlery,  cotton,  wool- 
len, and  silk  stufTs.  leather,  earthenware,  white 
lead,  tobacco,  carda,  parchment,  &c.,  and  a 
Irade  in  wou,  flax,  and  grain.  It  owes  its 
fridn  to  the  nionn^tory  of  St.  (Jnniliert,  found- 
ed here  in  the  8th  century. — The  ladt  margrave, 
(%ri8tian  Frederieic  Oharles  Alexander,  eon  of 
the  duche^ss  of  Haironth,  the  sister  of  Frcderiek 
the  Great,  and  nephew  of  Queen  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  G^rge  TI.,  was  born  in  1786  and  died 
in  1806.  He  sj)ent  most  of  his  life  in  travel 
and  gaUaotry,  married  the  celebrated  Lady 
Ormn  (see  next  article),  and  left  a  name  re- 
nowned  in  tlie  scandalous  ehronicles  of  the 
ooatinent  In  IT'JO  hu  sold  his  prinoipali^  to 
Pmnia  for  about  $300,000. 

A>SPACH,  Ellzabftb,  margravine  of,  yonnge^t 
daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Berkeley,  born 
b  December,  1750,  died  in  Naples  in  January, 
1828.  She  was  married  in  her  17th  year  to 
Mr.  Craven,  afterward  earl  of  Oaven.  She 
then  had  beauty,  fui^cinaiing  manners,  and 
moeh  talent  After  having  been  manied  13 
Tears,  durintr  w1ii(  h  tiriu-  she  had  seven  chil- 
dren, she  separated  from  her  hual)and,  pro- 
ceeded on  a  very  extensive  tour,  visiting  Italy, 
Austria,  Greece.  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
and  was  received  with  iclnt  by  sovoral  crowned 
beads.  Finally  ^lie  went  to  remde  at  Anspach, 
where  she  estahlished  a  theatre,  wrote  plays 
and  directed  their  performance,  and  became  an 
iniportant  peraonage  with  the  margrave,  wliose 
^^  if"*  was  generally  eontlned  to  her  chamber  by 
ill  health,  and  soon  aller  died.  Lady  Craven 
coatinned  a  viaitoi'  at  Anspadhf  and  aooompa- 
nied  the  margrave  on  his  excursion.s  to  other 
courts  and  his  tours  through  Italy,  England, 
and  P6rtngal.  Lord  Craven  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1701.  an<l  his  widow  was  soon  afterward 
married  at  Li^tbon  to  the  margrave,  in  a  very 
ostentations  nmaner.  Retomuig  to  England, 
her  three  daughters  refused  to  see  her,  "out 
of  respect  to  their  father,'*  her  eldest  son  neg- 
lected her.  and  her  brother.  Lord  Bco^eley, 
reproached  her  for  marrying  atrain  so  soon 
iner  her  late  husband  s  death.  Her  reply  was, 
tfiat  **  it  was  six  weelcs  after  Lord  OraTen*8 
decease  that  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  mar- 
grave which  she  should  have  done  six  hoars 
after  oad  die  known  it  at  the  time.**  Qaeen 
Cli.<u-lotte  intimated  that  she  could  not  be  re- 
ceived at  court,  and  refused  to  grant  an  audi- 
ence to  the  margrave,  who  had  settled  in  Eng- 
land, purchasing  Brandenburg  house,  in  the 
saburbs  of  London,  subsequently  so  well  known 
•s  the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline.  In  1802 
tiie  margravine  received  a  patent  from  the 
Moperor  of  Germany,  creating  her  Princess 
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\  Berkeley;  but  the  qneen  of  England  .still  do- 

j  clined  seeing  her.    In  1806  the  margrave  died, 

j  aged  70,  leaving  £160,000  to  his  widow.  After 
wandering  over  Europe,  she  finally  settled  at 
Naples.  Her  latter  years,  spent  in  literary  re- 
tirement^ were  respectable.  She  wrote  several 
farces  and  musical  pieces,  and  was  an  aceotn- 

j  plished  composer.  She  published  Memoirs 
of  the  Ifargravine  of  Anspach,  formerly  Lady 
Craven,  written  by  Herself"  (2  vols.,  I.ondon 

i  182d),  which  is  only  an  apology  for  her  life. 
Among  her  other  works  were  two  volmnes  of 
travels  in  Europe  and  the  East,  in  letters  to 

1  the  margrave  before  their  marriage. 

iMTDI)  DavM  ThfiS)  an  English  physicist, 
born  in  London  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  has  been  professor  of  geology  at 
King's  college,  London,  and  the  college  of  civil 
engineers  at  Putney.  Durinj:  tlie  last  25  years 
he  has  been  principally  engaged  on  works  illoa^ 
tratin^  the  application  of  geology  to  engineer^ 
ing  and  mining.  Besides  several  treatises  on 
geology  and  related  sutdects,  he  has  published 
"Scenery,  Science,  and  Art"  (1854X  "The 

'  Channel  Islands "  (1862),  "Correlation  of  the 
Natural  History  Sciences  "  (1868),  "  The  Ionian 
I.slands"  (1803),  and  "Physical  Geography** 
(4th  ed.,  1870).  lie  has  also  contribnted  Uu^y 
to  the  scientific  reviews ;  and  while  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  geological  society  ho  edited  several 
volumes  of  their  quarterly  review.  As  a  con- 
sulting engineer  he  has  a  high  reputation. 

A.\STE3l,  John,  an  Irish  poet,  born  at  Charlc- 
ville,  in  the  county  of  Gork,  about  1798,  died 
in  .June,  18<17.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  and  published  in  1819  a  volume 
of Poems  and  Translatioos  from  the  (ierman.^' 
These  were  favorably  reviewed  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,"  to  which  some  of  them  had 
been  originally  contribnted,  and  gained  for  him 
the  friendship  and  encouragement  of  Coleridge. 
By  his  advice,  Anster  completed  his  version 
of  Goethe*s  "Faost,"  specimens  of  which  had 
already  appeared  in  ''Blackwood."  Mr.  An- 
ster was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1824,  and 
was  Uxt  some  time  regins  professor  of  civil  law 
in  the  university  of  Dublin.  He  published  a 
second  volume  of  ''Poems  and  Translations'* 
in  1887,  and  an  ^^Iritrodnctory  Leotnre  oo  the 
Study  of  the  Cinl  Law  "  in  1840. 

ANSTEY.  ChrlstejMwr)  an  English  satirical  poet, 
bomatBrlnkley,  Cambridgeshire,  Oct  81, 17S4, 
died  at  Chippenham  in  1805.  He  is  only  re- 
membered for  his  amusing  satire  called  "  The 
New  Bath  Gnide,**  the  profit  on  the  sale  of 
which  was  declared  by  Dmlsley  to  be  greater 
than  he  had  ever  gained  in  the  same  period 
from  any  other  book.  The  principal  targets 
for  the  writer's  .shafts  are  physicians  and  Meth- 
odists. Smollett  borrowed  largely  from  this 
poem  in  "  Humphrey  Clinker.** 

Ai\STET,  TkOMas  Chbhola,  an  Englisli  autlior, 
bom  in  London  in  1816.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1839,  removed  to  Ireland,  wa.s  member 
of  parliament  for  Youghal  from  1847  to  1852, 
and  from  1854  to  1858  was  attorney  general 
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at  Ilonp  KoTiff.  He  has  pnMished  several 
w<»rk8,  the  Tiiost  imptirtant  c»f  wliicli  are  "A 
Guide  to  the  Laws  of  En;;lan(l  atVectins  \io- 
nian  Catholics "  (1H41»),  and  "(iuide  to  the 
History  and  ('on.stitiitiori  of  Kii^dand.'' 

ANT,  an  in8e<  t  hoUmpnfr  to  the  t':im'\\y  for- 
twiV«V/<P  {or  form  tear  iiTy  I.atreille),  of  tJie  »uh- 
order  hymmoptera  or  menihranoii.s-win^red  in- 
Bects.  There  are  numerous  penera  and  weve- 
ral  hundred  species  known  and  dosorilied  from 
various  parts  of  tlie  worhl.  Some  species 
have  been  famed  from  remote  antiquity  for 
the  iutellijrence  displayed  in  their  labors.  The 
habits  of  others  are  as  yet  iusutliciently  studied, 
or  whert}  ascertained  exhil»it  a  lower  jrrade  of 
dcvelojiment.  Many  sftecies,  which  are  eom- 
mon  to  tiie  temperate  re^rions  of  both  c«»nti- 
nents,  aj^ree  in  the  following  respects:  they 
live  in  communities  consistinjr  of  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  individuals,  of  which  the 
fertile  females  are  the  l^r^rest.  the  nudes  next 
in  size,  and  the  infertile  females  (commtmly 
termed  nurses  or  workers,  and  imiiroperly 
neuters)  the  snuilKst,  The  last,  however, 
in  some  spec-ies  are  of  nt  lejist  two  ditlerent 
sizes,  which  are  respectively  known  as  the 


soidieror  major  and  the  minor  worker.  These 
differ  especially  from  tlie  tertile  femah  s  in  the 
lack  of  developiiu'Ut  in  the  ovaries  and  wind's. 
All  of  these  forms,  however,  are  hatched  from 
o-rvrs,  not  observably  ditierintr,  which  are  not 
plue<l  singly  to  one  s|)«»t,  as  in  the  honey-bee, 
nor  lodgeil  irrt-movably  in  cells  of  clay,  as  in 
the  case  of  m.'iny  wasps,  but  are  .scattered 
abtiut  in  parcels  of  three  or  more,  loosely  at- 
tached to  each  other,  so  that  they  can  be  sep- 
arated and  carried  froui  place  to  jtlace  at 
plea^inrc.  during  the  ]<rocess  of  hatching.  This 
during  that  season  the  principal  duty  of  the 
female  .-md  of  the  nurse  ants,  as  it  is  afterward 
to  do  the  same  by  tlie  large  <'<»coons.  This 
traii^p'Ttation  of  the  eggs  h.as,  from  their  re- 
seinblanee,  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  ants 
Jay  up  grain  for  winter  u.se;  whereas  numy 
species  iievir  feed  at  all  during  the  winter,  re- 
maining torpid.  The  eggs  are  eX|»osed  l<y  the 
worker,  or  by  the  female  when  alone,  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  during  the  early  morning,  cov- 
ereil  from  its  too  powerful  intluence  during  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  day,  .and  removed  beyond 
the  inlluenee  of  <'oId  or  wet  by  niirht.  As 
soon  as  the  larv:p  or  grubs  are  hatched,  they 


are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  fntil  tliw 
maturity  the  pnibs,  whicli  are  necessarilj  vora- 
cious, since  they  have  not  only  to  take  np  mit*- 
rial  sufficient  for  their  own  growth,  but  for  tlie 
formation  of  the  substance  whence  to  s}>in 
their  cocoons,  are  fed  by  the  nurse  ant,  or  by 
the  female  when  alone,  with  a  liquid  distronrtd 
from  the  stomach  of  the  juirent.  When  a  fe- 
male has  founded  her  colony  alone,  she  inu*t 
be  at  work  early  and  late,  in  order  to  collect 
sustenance  sufficient  for  herself  and  for 
8upp<»rt  of  the  20  or  more  greedy  griiba.  A» 
soon  as  the  grubs  have  attained  maturity,  if  of 
those  species  which  are  destitute  of  slings  tlwy 
generally  spin  their  cocoons,  of  a  membranott? 
texture  and  a  brownish-white  color,  which 
considerably  resemble  barleycorns.  Tlie  co- 
coons are  treated  precisely  as  were  the  epa 
and  the  grubs,  in  their  exposure  to  proiKr 
temperature,  and  their  removal  from  unJot 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  until  they  art  rif* 
for  their  second  birth,  when  the  young  «nt« 
are  cut  out  of  their  cerements  by  the  raioUi- 
bles  of  the  nurse  ants.  Early  in  tiie  pairitt/ 
sea.son,  both  males  and  females  are  to  W  seeo 
in  great  nund)ers  in  all  the  ant  hills,  provided 
with  glistening  wings,  mixed  with  the  wingl*s 
workers,  who  keep  diligent  watch  over  them, 
[losting  regular  sentries  and  never  allowiDj 
them  to  escape  beyond  the  limits  of  the  colony 
without  a  guard,  several  of  whom  maj  it 
times  be  observed  dragging  back  a  deserter  ly 
the  limbs.  There  always  seems  to  l»e  a  di- 
position  among  the  winged  ants  to  desert  ih« 
colony,  but  the  workers  never  accede  to  tlii? 
truant  disposition,  but  resi.st  it  to  the  utrac< 
nor  ever  yield  unless  the  breeders  become  to) 
numerous  to  be  fed  or  guarded  by  them.  TU 
actiuil  copulation  does  not  take  place  in  iLc 
ant  hills,  but  at  some  small  distance  from  them, 
and  not  infrequently  in  mid-air;  and  scouts tr* 
always  on  the  lookout  to  drag  back  the  fcnii- 
ized  females  to  the  principal  settlement,  or  to 
form  small  independent  parties,  whicii  seii«f  » 
fennde  and  found  a  colony  on  their  o«rn  ac- 
count. Sometimes  it  will  happen,  .«o  great  i* 
this  propensity  to  ramble  on  the  part  ot"  iox 
females  after  their  impregnation  is  conipWw. 
that  an  original  settlement  is  w  holly  deserted, 
owing  to  the  workers  who  have  gone  off  in 
pursuit,  if  they  have  been  led  tt»o  far  fron 
Ijome  to  care  about  return,  forming  fresh  ct^^l- 
onies  in  whatever  place  they  succeed  in  cap- 
turing a  fugitive  queen.  Occasionally,  whet 
an  imjiregnated  female  escafiea  by  herseiC  »he 
lays  her  eggs  and  establishes  her  jown  colony, 
unassisted  l»y  the  workers;  in  which  case  it* 
herself  performs  the  duties  to  the  eggs  wbick 
woidd  otherwise  be  rendered  by  the  nur« 
ants.  The  males,  after  their  duties  of  imj>rvf- 
nating  the  females  are  performed,  are  permit- 
ted to  stray  away  after  their  own  pleAjnre. 
without  any  effort  on  tlie  part  of  the  worker* 
to  retain  them,  and  die  shortly  afterward.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  all  ants  prvicurtd 
wings  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth;  bai 
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f(  was  discovered  by  tho  yonnijor  TTubcr  that 
ia  the  males  and  t'utuales  tliey  ure  ^''uduully 
developed  from  the  first  day  of  their  existi^noe, 
notil,  when  their  purpose  has  been  fultillod, 
thej  are  dislocated  and  cast  aside  like  worn- 
OQtdothea,  Beaideathe  labors  of  the  work- 
in?  ants,  or  neatera,  already  dL'>(TiI)i'«l.  fliey 
have  the  task  of  forming  the  streets,  chambers, 
and  habitakiooa  of  the  oolooy,  repairing  them, 
**'irtfl^irg  them,  fortifying  t!i<-in  af^ainst  the 
vaitiiw  bj  various  operations  of  mining, 
masoniy,  or  oarpentry,  performed  with  won- 
derful skill,  and  under  circumstances  which 
|TOve  the  possession  of  some  powers  or 
mam  bejoad  oar  oomprehensioiL  It  la, 
however,  noticeable  that  tlie  jxisst's^ion  ot' 
elbowed  or  flail-sbaped  autentuu  is  almost  in- 
variablv  aaeooiated  with  a  high  degree  of  in- 
telligence, evidenced  by  constructive  ability, 
oommand  of  language,  dec.,  as  in  the  beesi 
vtM  and  ants. — ^Tlie  most  remarkable  of  the 

flriuilg  unt.s  are  the  fonniru  mtKjn'inaria  of 
Genoany  and  the  F.  eatpUum  or  tull  ant  of 
England,  which  perforate  long  galleriea  in  the 
clay,  removing  all  tho  rubbish,  and  building 
buttresses  to  support  their  work,  by  aid  of 
their  mandibles  only,  and  then  overcasting  the 
whule  with  a  thatch  of  grass  stems  and  heather 
against  wet  or  cold.  The  most  common  of  tho 
maaon  ants  are  the  red  and  yellow  Held 
aitfa,  vhidi  erect  saperficial  habitations ;  tirst 
raixin?  pillars,  then  sprin<jrini?  arches  from 
I'illar  lo  piliar,  uu<l  laj^lly  erei  ting  above  them 
the  loose  piles  of  soil  which  we  know  as 
ant  hills.  Their  materials  tor  these  edifn'cs 
are  the  soil,  sand,  and  day,  kneaded  with  ruin 
water  into  a  tenacious  mortar,  which  la  bo- 
meared  over  wheat  stalks,  blades  of  grass,  or 
any  casual  supports  which  they  can  tind.  The 
earpenteriu^  ants  are  those  whioh,  like  the 
emmet,  fuliijinom,  of  F]urope,  and  the  F. 
carya  or  walnat  ant  of  tho  United  States,  per- 
forate their  cells  in  the  solid  timber  of  growing 
trees,  borinir  or  chiselling  them  out,  side  by 
«de,  at  all  sorts  of  divergent  curves,  and  some- 
times at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  appar- 
ently in  conformity  with  no  plan,  and  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  excava- 
tor only,  until  they  come  so  doaely  into  rela- 
tion u  ith  another  series  of  workings  that  tho 
(iivisiuos  between  them  are  not  thicker  than 
ordinary  letter  pai>er,  when  they  instantly 
terminate,  or  turn  aside,  without  in  any  known 
instance  perforating  the  partition  between  the 
•evwal  galleries.— There  is  a  oonalderable  ya- 
riity  in  the  food  of  ants.  A  favorite  articK-  of 
diet  is  honey  in  some  of  its  modifications,  but 
mora  especially  the  seeretionB  of  the  Tariona 
•paeiaa  of  aphides,  known  as  honey  dew, 
which  is  found  besmearing  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  whieb  is  so  ii^nnona  to  the  rege- 
tables  when  it  becomes  thick  enough  to  (»b- 
■tract  the  porea;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
wharerer  aphides  abound,  ants  will  ever  be 
ftnnd  attending;  on  their  motions.  Somo  vari- 
I  of  aota  are  in  the  habit  of  capturing  root- 


sucking  ai)hides  and  imprisoning  them  in  their 
cells,  with  a  view  to  feeding;  on  their  honey 
dew.  In  this  case  the  ants  take  the  same  oaro 
of  the  *'  root  lice  "  as  they  do  of  their  own 
young.  Many  ants  subsist  largely  on  decay- 
ing animal  uid  vegetable  matter,  rendering 
themselves  very  serviceable  as  scavorifjers,  ami 
as  assistants  tu  tho  naturalists  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  cleaiung  of  the  skeletons  of  small 
animals  for  nui--einns.  Tho  allusion  in  Prov. 
vi.  6-8  to  the  imbits  of  an  Asiatic  species,  is 
also  applicable  to  a  Texan  ant,  myrmiea  m«Is> 
Jaeiens,  which  is  reported  by  observers  to  not 
only  feed  upon  a  certain  grain,  the  seed  of 
arittala  stneto,  bat  also  to  plant,  eoltivate, 
and  harvest  it,  laying  it  up  in  dry  cella 
"  against  the  rainy  day."  This  species,  some- 
tiroes  called  the  **agrionltnral  ant,"  bailda 
"paved  cities,  constriicts  roads,  and  su>tain3  a 
large  military  force."  Myrmica  molmta^  the 
troublesome"  or  the  "little  red  ant,**  is  of  ft 
reddish  yellow,  tho  worker  measuriiifr  only 
y4«  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  the  great  jiest 
of  bomee  in  many  pvta  of  tbe  Uattad  Statea. 
In  other  places  a  large  black  ant  {F,  Pennsyl- 
vaniea)  takes  its  place,  destroying  decaying 
timbers,  books,  provisions,  speounens  of  natu- 
ral history,  furs,  and  other  property.  Very 
small  ants  abound  in  South  America,  whose 
bite  is  so  slmrp  that  they  are  called  tiro  ants; 
they  are  very  annoying  and  destructive,  mak- 
ing up  in  numbers  what  they  lack  in  size. — 
Some  species,  especially  the  wood  ant,  rw/o, 
and  tho  Amaaon  or  warrior  ant,  n^fetemif 
as  well  as  the  snn^ruinary  ant,  F.  Hiin(t"hutria^ 
are  literally  .slave-holders.  They  saily  out  in 
great  swarms  on  belligerent  and  predatory  ex- 
cursions, for  the  purpose  of  c(if)turing  and 
bringing  home  to  their  own  cidonies  the  e^rgsand 
cocoons  of  other  tribes,  generally  of  the  dusky 
ant,  F.  /iixrn,  which,  when  batched  in  tho 
fortresses  of  tho  victors,  are  compelled  to  life- 
long labor.  Independent  of  the  annual  migrai- 
torv  disposition  of  all  tho  species,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  new  colonies,  sudden  impulses, 
probably  connected  with  facility  of  obtdning 
food,  at  times  a|)pear  to  seize  on  rert.ain  vari- 
eties of  ants,  leading  thom  all  to  take  wing 
shnnltaneonsly.  Strange  relations  may  be 
found  in  the  "History  of  the  Berlin  Academy  " 
for  1749,  in  the  German  "Ephemerides,''  and 
in  the  Jintmal  de  phyniqw  for  1790,  of  vast 
clouds  of  ants,  darkening  the  air,  and  having 
a  cnrioos  intestine  motion,  like  tliat  of  the 
anrora  borcMdis,  nnoonneeted  with  their  line 
of  tlit'ht,  being  seen  at  divers  places,  and, 
when  tliey  fell,  literally  covering  the  earth,  so 
that  one  oonld  not  tread  without  emamng 
them  at  every  footfall.  For  particulars  con- 
cerning the  habits  and  ravages  of  the  great 
white  ant  of  the  tropics,  aee  TaKMrnta,  for 
that  insect  is  not  jtroperly  an  ant.  l)u  Chailhi 
has  graphically  described  the  formidable  le- 
gions of  the  Oasbikonay  ant  of  Africa,  before 
which  all  animals  flee. —  8eo  tho  works  of 
Baron  do  Geer  and  the  younger  liuberi  Pack- 
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ard's  "  Guide  to  thu  Study  of  Insects  "  (Salem, 
1868  H  M^.X  and  Fitoh*B  Reports  on  the 
Inflects  of  New  York." 

ANTiCIDSy  certain  drags  used  to  ucutrtiiize 
acidf  either  in  the  alimentary  canal  or  eireala- 
ting  in  t!ie  Mood.  For  the  former  indication, 
the  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and 
potaasa,  lime  water,  ehalk,  and  magneda  with 
Its  carbonate,  are  nsed.  The  symptom  wliich 
they  temporarily  relieve  is,  however,  often 
more  efficiently  treated  by  rcf^nlated  diet  or 
by  mineral  acids.  For  the  second  purpose  we 
have,  besides  tlie  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
inelnding  Ktttra,  which  is  weight  for  weight 
the  most  powerful,  the  salts  formed  by  thorn 
with  acetic,  tartaric^  and  citric  acids.  These 
acids,  when  in  combination  with  alkalies,  take 
up  in  the  blood  more  oxygen,  forming  carbonic 
acid,  which  forms  with  the  bases  bicarbonates; 
BO  that  the  alkalization  of  the  bUxMl  is  attained 
without  the  hx-al  gastric  troubles  which  might 
attend  the  administration  of  the  caustic  or 
carbonated  alkalies  in  equivalent  doses.  The 
acetate  of  potossa,  or  corresponding  salts,  are 
largely  used  in  the  treatment  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism where  tliey  render  the  urine  alkaline. 
They  also  conriderably  increase  its  quantity. 

A^'TiE,  in  ancient  {roo^rrnjihy,  a  Sarmatian 
people,  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Don.  a 
inranch  of  the  Blavio  Venedte  or  Wends.  Jus- 
tinian overcame  them  when  he  caught  them  in 
the  Roman  territory,  and  gave  them  new  aho<los 
on  the  other  ride  of  the  Danube,  that  they 
might  be  a  rampart  against  the  Iliins.  From 
them  Justinian  took  his  title  of  Anticus. 

ANT£f)S)  a  mjthologieal  giant  of  Libya,  mn 
of  Neptnno  and  Terra,  a  mighty  wrestler.  an<l 
invincible  while  he  continued  in  contact  with 
the  earth.  Whoever  visited  Libya  was  bound 
to  wn-'.tle  with  him,  and  with  the  skulls  of 
tlie  van(|uislied,  who  were  all  slain,  he  erected 
a  tenmle  to  Neptone.  HeronkB  overoama  him 
b^  lifting  him  off  th«  earth,  and  sferangBng 
hun  in  the  air. 

MTUMUMSi  a  Spartan,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  Corinthian  war,  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Tiribaziuk  governor  of  Bardis,  to  n^otiato 
a  peaoe  witn  Per^  He  saeeeeded,  and  the 
peace,  conchided  in  1^87  B.  C.  with  the  concur- 
rence of  several  Grecian  states,  was  called 
after  his  name.  It  excited  nniversal  indigna- 
tion throughout  (!  recce,  for  Sj)arta  had  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Persian  monarch  ttie  general  inter- 
ests of  Oreeoe  in  order  to  gratify  her  jealousy 
of  the  Athenians  and  Thebans.  On  bein".'  sent 
again  to  obtain  the  promised  subsidies  troni 
the  Persian  king,  he  was  tricked  by  the  ori- 
entals,  and  fearing  the  popular  indignatl<m  at 
home,  he  starved  himself  to  death. 

AlfTAB,  properly  Astarah,  an  Arabian  prince 
and  poet  of  the  fith  century,  author  of  one  of 
the  Moallakat,  the  seven  poems  suspended  on 
the  Caaba  at  Mecca.  A  copy  of  a  work  called 
"  Antar,"  celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  prince, 
is  in  the  imperial  library  of  Vienna;  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  books  written  by  Von 


Hammer  there  is  some  account  of  ibis  ro- 
mance. The  legends  of  his  exploits  appeirto 

have  been  r nihodicd  in  a  book  and  con*itler- 
ably  enlarged  by  Asmai  or  O^ay,  at  the 
court  of  Haronn  al-Rashid.  He  appesn  tn 
have  been  aided  in  this  by  Yoliaiiiah  and 
Abu  Obeidoli.  The  copy  translated  by  }Lr. 
Tenrick  Hamilton,  oriental  •  seeretarf  to  the 
British  embiLssy  at  Constantinople,  was  pro- 
cured at  Aleppo,  and  is  comprised  in  a  smaller 
form  than  any  other  as  yet  sent  to  Europe. 
The  vohniiini  Ills  work  had,  it  appears,  ken 
curtailed  ot  maay  of  its  repetitions  and  macb 
of  its  poetry  by  some  learned  inhabHants  of 
Syria,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Sham  it/' h 
or  Syrian  Antar,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
original  large  work,  which  wss  oslled  the  Be- 
jaziyeh  or  Arabian  Antar.  Tliou'rh  u?iia'.ij 
written  in  a  continuous  form,  the  story  mar 
very  properly  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
1st  reaches  to  the  marriage  of  Antar  and  Ibis; 
the  2d  includes  the  period  when  the  bero 
suspends  his  poem  at  Mecca ;  the  3d  comprises 
the  death  of  Antar  and  most  of  bis  comrades 
and  relatives.  Von  Hammer,  wlio  twice  read 
through  the  original,  declare<l  it  to  be  "more 
interesting  than  the  celebrated  'Thousand  iia*i 
One  Night* ; ' "  and  Sir  William  Jones  says:  "  I 
have  only  seen  the  14th  volume  of  this  work, 
which  comprises  all  that  is  elegant  and  noble  in 
composition.  So  lofty,  so  various,  and  so  WM 
is  its  style,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  ii 
among  the  most  finished  poems."  With  the 
Arabs  it  is  a  st!in<l:ird  work.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  ancient  books  of  Arabian  lit- 
erature. Its  language  is  uncommonly  pore, 
equally  remote  from  the  harshness  of  the  sir- 
Uer  or  the  conceits  of  the  later  authors. 

AirrilCIIC  DHDOTERT.  The  ancient  geog- 
raphers, among  others  the  Greek  PtolemT. 
supposed  a  continent  to  exist  near  the  sootb 
pole,  and  to  extend  to  a  great  distance  aroood 
it.  On  nearly  all  maps  published  before  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  this  continent  is 
vaguely  given  as  **Terra  Australis  Incofmita.'' 

Captain  Cook,  by  his  scc(Uid  vova^'e.  tirst  ihrx'v: 
doubt  upon  this  tlieory.  lie  was  every wbca' 
prevented  by  large  masses  of  ice  from  resdiiDir 
any  high  southern  latitudes,  and  he  could  <1> 
cover  no  land.  In  the  few  eases  in  which  be 
passed  beyond  the  Antarotae  mcle  he  reached 
only  01°  10'  S.  latitude.  In  1819  the  Sciith 
Shetland  islands  were  seen  but  not  visited  by 
Ca|)t.  William  Smith,  the  commander  of  a  llM^ 
chant  vessel,  driven  far  to  the  south  in  tryia^to 
round  Cape  Horn,  in  1821  Trinity  laod,lyng 
8.  of  the  South  Shetlands,  in  about  lat  9r  a, 
was  discovere<l  by  Howell,  an  Englishman; 
Palmer's  land  to  the  westward  of  lYmity  i$ad, 
forming  a  part  of  tiie  same  coast  line,  by  Fir- 
mer, an  American ;  and  still  further  to  the 
south  and  west  the  Kussian  BellinghsaMn 
found  Alexander's  land.  Weddell,  the  next 
English  explorer,  made  no  discoveries  of  lan«l, 
but  reached  lat.  74°  15'  S.  Enderbv  s  laod, 
lat.  07°  3U'  S.,  long.  50°  £.,  and  Orsfaam'f 
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land,  a  still  further  soutliwestorn  extension  ' 
oi  Palmer's  land,  wore  discovered  in  1831  : 
•Dd  188S  bj  Biaocw,  who  circumnavi^rated  the 
simthom  iVo  region,  an  expedition  having  l>een 
tiu«d  out  for  the  purpose  by  Messra.  Enderhy, 
OMRhantt  of  Lond«>n.    In  1837  and  1888  Du- 
mont  dTrville  and  Bulleny  made  comparative- 
ly aniiuportant  explorations ;  and  in  183U  the  i 
Frtodi  and  American  governmentn  each  sent  | 
out  an  expedition  for  a  vojage  of  discovery  in 
tlie  Soathern  ocean.    Damont  d'Urville  com-  ; 
maiided  the  French  dil|M|  and  lieol  Gharles 


Wilkes  the  United  iStnf«'s  fleet  of  four  vessels. 
On  Jan.  Ifi,  1H42,  Wilkc:-  ^  otfuers  di!»C(»vered 
land  from  the  masthead  in  about  Ion.  l»'»o^  E., 
lat.  61°S.  The  expedition  followed  the  indi- 
cations of  land  to  the  westward  for  several 
daya,  and  afterward  for  several  weeks  sailed 
along  an  immense  ire  field,  which  Wilkes 
thought  to  be  a  continuous  barrier  lying  along  i 
the  coast  of  an  antarctic  continent.  As  he  saw  | 
land  only  at  a  few  widely  separate<l  points,  his 
inierunce  that  there  existed  a  continuous  coast 


line  is  one  that  greatly  needs  confirmation  ;  isl- 
ands lay  all  about  his  course  a  little  furtlier  to 
the  north,  and  they  may  easily  have  been  the 
only  interruptions  the  solid  ice  Hoe  found  to  the 
south.  The  French  expedition  under  D'Urville 
also  disoovered  a  oonaderable  extent  of  coast 
in  the  same  quarter,  and  named  it  Adelio; 
but  he  succeeded  no  more  than  Wilkes  in  es- 
tablishing the  factof  Itscontinuity  for  any  great 
distance.  It  is  now  penendly  conceded  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  from  the  results  of 
theie  two  exi>editions  that  the  existence  of  a 
great  antarctic  ccmtinent  is  [irovcr],  —  In  Janu- 
ary, 1841,  Capt.  James  Clarke  Koss,  wiio  com- 
manded an  English  expedition  in  the  Erebna 
an<l  Terror,  discovered  a  line  of  coast  trending 
southward  from  a  point  near  laU  7U"  41'  b., 
Ion.  172°  SO'  E.  Here  were  moontains  9,000  to 
12,000  feet  high,  of  volcanic  origin  ;  one,  Mt. 
£rebai,in  Ut.  77°  82'  S.,  Ion.  167°  was  active, 
and  near  it  was  an  extinct  crater  whieh  Ross 
called  Mt  Terror.  The  whole  line  of  coast 
discovered  by  Koea  was  steep  and  rock/,  and 
the  land  he  saw  (Victoria  Land)  was,  lilce 
almost  all  that  )*een  hy  the  other  explorers, 
entirely  bare. — tiinoe  1842  no  important  dis> 
coveries  hare  been  made  in  the  antarotie 

AmRCnC  OTEAX,  and  AnUrrtlc  Clfdai  See 
PoLAB  Seas,  and  Por.Au  Circles. 

AMT-EATES,  the  popular  name  of  the  Sonth 
American  species  of  the  old  genns  myrmeeo- 
phaga,  of  the  edentjite  order  of  mammals,  from 
the  principal  food  of  these  animals.  The  or- 
dinal characters  are  giren  nnder  Edentata. 
The  South  American  ant-eaters  are  covered, 
with  hair ;  the  scaly  ant-eaters  of  the  old  world 
are  described  imder  Panoolin.  None  of  them 
have  any  teeth,  and  the  plantigrade  anterior 
feet  are  armed  with  enormous  claws,  bent 
downward  and  inward  toward  the  palm,  so  that 


Great  Ant-Eatcr  (MyrOMOOplHiga  Jutata). 


the  animal  walks  on  the  outer  e<lge  f)f  the  ftxit^ 
In  this  way  the  points  are  kept  unbroken,  serv- 
ing as  admirable  instruments  for  tearing  down 
ant  hills,  though  fliey  rt  nih  r  the  gait  of  the 
creature  very  slow  and  awkward.  The  bones 
of  the  jaws  and  nose  are  elongated  into  a  kind 
of  tnl)c,  lu'.irly  cylindrical,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  snudl  circular  mouth,  from  which  is  nro- 
tmded  the  long  tongue  eovered  with  a  glnti- 
nous  saliva  by  which  its  food  is  captnnMl.  Tlio 
great  ant-eater  or  ant  bear  {mymucv}>/utya  ju- 
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bata)^  the  tamanoir  of  the  Portugaese,  is  about 
4  feet  long,  with  a  bushy  tail  of  8^  feet  more, 
the  head  being  more  than  a  foot  lon^;  the 
height  at  the  uoalder  is  about  3^  feet,  aiid  ut 
ilfe  eroQp  R  inches  lees.  The  daws  are  2^ 
inches  lonp,  sharp-pointed,  with  cutting  edjarea, 
but  so  directed  that  thejr  are  comparatively  use- 
less as  weapons  of  defence  or  offence,  and  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  motions  of  tearin>»  down 
ant  hills ;  there  are  4  on  the  fore  feet  and  5  on 
the  hind.  The  tongue  may  be  protruded  to 
the  length  of  18  inches.  The  hair  is  long  and 
coarse,  brown  mixed  with  gray  at  the  head, 
and  with  white  on  the  body  and  tail ;  the  throat 
U  black,  with  a  broad  atripo  at  this  color,  bor- 
dered with  a  narrower  wliitc  one,  rnnntn?ovor 
tlie  shoulders  to  the  rump;  anna  uwd  thighs 
silvery  wliite,  and  hind  legs  black;  breast  and 
under  jKirtM  brown.  The  claws  when  not  in 
nse  are  folded  against  acallous  pml  in  the  |tal)iis 
and  soles.  Though  largo  and  i)()werl'ul,  it  is 
very  stupid  and  inotlVnsivo,  and  allows  itself 
to  be  overpowered  by  the  meanest  enemies, 
which  it  eonld  eaaily  hag  and  tear  to  death, 
did  it  know  enough  to  exert  its  great  strength. 
It  is  wholly  terrestrial,  unable  to  climb  trees 
from  the  struotore  of  the  claws  and  the  absence 
of  prehen^iile  power  in  its  imeonunonly  pliiniy 
tail;  it  makes  no  burrow,  covering  its  body 
when  at  rest  by  the  tafl,  which^  wiw  its  long 
mane,  makes  the  creature  resemble  a  bundle 
of  coarse  loose  liay.  The  female  has  a  single 
young  one,  which  she  carries  on  her  back  long 
after  it  ciin  provide  f<^r  itself.  Its  food  con'-i-ts 
exolusivelj^  of  ants:  it  obtains  them  by  tearing 
open  the  hills,  and  drawing  its  glntanons  tongue 
over  the  insects,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of  two 
protrusions  in  a  second  The  flesh  of  the  ant 
bear  is  black  and  of  a  musky  flavor,  bnt  it  is 
eaten  by  the  Indians  and  nsi^oes,  and  at  times 
even  by  the  European  colonists.  It  is  a  native 
of  8onth  America,  from  Colombia  to  Paraguay, 
and  from  the  sliores  of  the  Athmtic  to  tlie  foot 
of  the  Andes;  but  it  is  nowhere  a  numerous 
species,  being  rarely  seen  even  in  its  native  re- 
gions. Like  all  animals  using  a  purely  insect 
diet^  it  is  capable  of  enduring  u  total  deprivation 
of  food  for  almost  incredible  periods. — The 
tamandua,  .V.  tamanduay  does  not  exceed  the 
siase  of  a  large  cat  Its  head  is  less  dispropor- 
tionately long,  but  is  of  the  same  cylindrical 
form  with  that  of  tltc  larger  animal,  with  which 
also  correspond  the  formation  of  its  anterior 
and  i)Osterior  extremities,  the  con.struction  and 
number  of  its  toes,  and  the  .shape  and  form  of 
its  claws.  The  most  remarkable  ditference  be- 
tween the  two  animals  lies  in  their  tails,  that 
of  the  tamandua,  which  is  a  purely  sylvan  ani- 
mal, livintr  excbisively  in  trees  and  never  found 
on  tlie  ground,  being  bare  on  the  inferior  side 
and  of  singular  prehensile  power.  The  hair 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  tiunandua  is  nrri- 
Ibnn,  short,  crisp,  an<l  shining,  a  sort  of  silky 
wool  standing  out  from  the  bo<lv  ;  and  it  varies 
much  in  color  in  different  iii(livi<hmls.  The 
female  has  but  two  pectoral  mummu},  and  bears 


but  one  yonng  ime  at  a  birth,  which  u  <^  a 
light  straw  color  and  very  ngly.   The  tamn- 

dua  feeds  on  termites,  ant.s,  honey,  and  even 
bees,  which  in  those  countries  make  their  hives 
in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  forest  trees,  and 
are  stingless.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Ameri- 
ca.— The  little  or  two-toed  ant-eater,  cfct9- 
thuruf  didnrtyltu,  is  not  larger  than  the  cwn- 
mon  squirrel.  It  has  but  four  toes  on  it«  hind 
feet,  and  two  on  the  fore  feet.  Its  whole 
length,  ft*om  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  is  but  G  inches ;  the  length  of  the  head  is 
not  quite  2  inches,  while  tlint  of  t!ie  tail  is 
1  about  y.  In  general  form  it  rocuiiilcs  the  ta- 
mandua, but  its  mnzzle  is  shorter  and  len 
tapering.  It«s  ears  arc  short  and  drooiiins.  nnd 
are  nearly  concealed  among  the  fur,  wliich  is 
long  on  the  head  and  cheeks.  The  hair  on  tbe 
body  and  sides  is  long,  soft,  and  glossy.  Tmirb 
shorter  on  the  tail,  of  a  unifonn  light  straw 
color,  tinged  with  maroon  along  the  back, 
where  it  has  a  strongly  marked  line.  The  tail 
is  bare  of  fur  at  the  under  surface  toward  tlic 
end,  and  is  very  prehen.sile.  ribs  are  very 

j  broad  and  tlat,  overlapping  cacli  other.  It 
>  lives  in  trees,  having  many  of  the  habits  of 
I  squirrels;  it  feeds  on  the  larvae  of  wasps  lai 
other  insects,  which  it  picks  out  of  their  nt-st? 
with  great  dexterity.    Like  other  aut-eater&,  it 
I  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  being  fond  of  sleeping 
by  day  with  its  tail  securely  twisted  around  a 
1  branch.    It  has  four  mauunas,  two  pectoral  and 
I  two  abdomina],  and  bears  bnt  one  offi^Hnng  at 
a  birth.    Its  native  countries  are  Ooittia  iod 
I  Brazil;  further  south  it  is  unknown. 
I    AllTEUHPE,  an  animal  of  the  family  amtihpm, 
ruminating  mammalia,  with  hollow  Imnis.  '-"H- 
ical,  bent  back,  cylindrical   or  compre»>^-<l. 
ringed  at  the  base.   Tbe  occipittU  plane  forni; 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  frontal  plane.  The 
core  of  their  horns  is  thin,  conaisting  of  a 
dense  bone,  often  with  a  clear  sinns  at  tiie  tet 
within.    Teats  two  or  four.    F«et  pits  in  the  i 
hind  feet,  and  generally  in  the  fore  feet  also.  | 
Perhaps  the  most  certain  eharaeteristie  of  tb« 
antelopes  is  the  cylindrical  and  annulated  f'nn 
of  their  horns,  which  are  never  angular,  or 

ftrovided  with  prominent  longitudinal  ridgesi 
ike  those  of  the  8hec|>  and  goats.    Ther  are 
also  generally  distinguished  by  having  theiscb- 
rymal  sinuses  peculiar  to  tlie  solid-homed  ta* 
^  imals  of  the  cervine  family,  and  possessed  bj 
I  the  antelope  alone  of  the  hollow -homed  mini- 
nants,  though  not  by  all  the  species.    In  odiw 
respects,  the  ditferent  species  of  antelopes  varv 
ns  widely  as  can  be  conceived.    Mimy  af>pro»rii 
the  deer  so  closelv  that  the  hornless  femalt* 
of  the  two  families  can  hardly  bo  distin-  | 
guished  apart;  although  tlie  difference  would 
appear  on  dis.seetiou,  the  true  .solid-homed deer 
:  being  possessed  of  neither  gall  bladder  DOT 
gall  duct,  which  belontrlo  all  the  hollow-horwd 
ruminants.    They  arc  the  tieetest,  as  they  are 
i  tbe  most  beantlfiil  and  most  graceful  of  qoad- 
riif»eds.  They  nre,  generjilly  ^pi-aking.  both  gre- 
garious and  migratory,  occasionally  uniting  io 
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vast  herds.  Africa  is  the  headqnartors  of  the 
antt'lope  family  in  rcprard  to  vnriety,  beauty,  and 
nombers.  Madaj^asoar  and  Atistralia  possess  no 
iiDt«lopo^;  liindostan  and  Further  India  have 
wveraJ  varieties ;  we^itern  Europe  an<i  Amer- 
ica each  but  a  single  species. — Originally,  all 


Bed  Bced  Back  (Eleotrajou  anuidinaoeut). 


^>^ies  of  antelopes  were  referred  to  a  single 
family ;  but  they  are  now  distinguished  into 
two  great  divisions:  the  antelopes  of  the  fiehls*, 
whose  nostrils  are  smooth  and  free  from  Iiain», 
and  the  antelopes  of  the  desert,  which  are  beanl- 
ti\  and  have  bristly  muzzles.  The  antelopes 
of  the  fields  are  again  suklivideil  into  three 
fToops:  the  true  antelopes,  which  have  a  light, 
t'kgant  body,  slender  limbs,  .small  hoofs,  sliort 
tails,  lyrate  or  conical  lu>rns,  placed  above  the 
eyebrows;  the  cervine  antelopes,  with  short, 
deer-like  boflies,  strong,  slender  limbs,  long 
tail-s  cylindrical  at  the  base,  with  the  hair 
l-»tt?er  at  the  ends,  and  muzzles  like  those  of  the 
cervine  ruminants ;  and  the  goat-like  antelopes, 
which  have  a  short  heavy  body,  strong  hoofs 
anJ  false  hoofs,  very  .short  tail,  flat  and  hairy 
alMjve,  and  recurved  conical  horns. — Of  the  true 
fifltelopcs,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  gazelles 
of  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  Turkey  in  Asia ;  the 
Ariel  gazelle  of  Egypt  and  Kordofan ;  the  pal- 
lalu,  antilooe  crpycfrot  tMlampuK,  of  southern 
.\frica,  with  its  annulated,  lyrate  liorns,  and  its 
aicvk  hide,  painted  with  brilliant  rubt  color  and 


Bable  Antck>|t«<  (Aigoccnu  niger). 
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white,  divided  by  coal-black  linos;  the  common 
antelope  of  India,  A.  eerticaprn  ;  the  madoqua, 
A.  mltrara,  the  smallest  of  all  horned  animals, 
not  exceeding  a  hare  in  size;  the  steinbok,  the 
ourebi,  the  grysbok,  the  klipspringer,  and  ther 
bush  goat^  with  the  red  reed  buck,  the  water 
buck,  and  the  sable  antelope,  of  southern  Afri- 
ca. The  red  reed  buck  (called  rietbok  in  the 
Dutch  settlements)  is  about  five  feet  high  and 
five  long;  its  color  is  gray  above  and  white  be- 
.  neath.  Tlie  sable  antelope,  a  very  rare  and 
beautiful  animal,  is  one  of  the  noblest  tyjies  of 
the  genus ;  its  back  and  sides  are  black,  and  its 
belly  white ;  its  horns  are  more  than  three  feet 
in  length,  and  arc  covered  with  bold  ridges. — 
Of  the  cervine  anteloi>e8,  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  gemsbok,  oryx  gazella,  and 
the  oryx,  oryx  leueoryz.    The  former  stands 


Addax  nasomoculatua. 


3|  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  with  long  straight 
horns,  annulated  at  the  base.  His  hide  is  of  a 
deep  blue-gray  above  and  snow-white  below, 
divided  by  marked  lines  of  jet  black.  Even 
tlie  lion  s«?ld(>m  dares  attack  liim.  The  ory.x  is 
a  native  of  Nubia  and  Senegal.  Another  cer- 
vine antelope,  not  far  inferior  in  size  to  the  last, 
is  the  addax  of  Senegjil,  which  l:as  preserved  its 
name  unaltered  since  the  days  of  Pliny.  A 
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species  less  familiar  than  either  of  those  just 
named  is  the  Siberian  antelope  (taiffaeolm  or 

Tarturica),  an  aniuml  inhubitiiifr  the  rejrion  of 
the  Caucasus,  northern  Persia,  and  Silu-ria.  It 
is  of  medium  size,  resembling  h  deer  in  form, 
and  has  a  {ternliarly  curved  forehead  and  fare. 
Its  horns  are  of  u  lifrht  eolor  and  si'nii-transpa- 
rant,  and  are  much  valued.  Tlie  animal  is  ^e- 
pariouH  and  migratory  in  its  habits. — Of  the 
goal-like  antelopes  there  are  several  of  the  ori- 
ental species;  but  the  two  most  conspicuoas 
are  the  European  rliaiiiois,  or  antelo()e  of  the 
Alps,  rupieapra  trmjuK.  t  cscnibliug  a  goat  w  ith- 
<mi  a  beard,  with  shoi  ■  c. .  ct  honu,  saddenly 
curved  backward  at  tlio  tip,  and  coarse  hair, 
beneath  which  lies  a  close  coat  of  wool  (see 
Chamois);  and  the  American  j)ronj;-horn,  A. 
Americana,  which  has  considerable  attinity  to 
the  chamois;  its  horns  only  ditft  r  from  that 


Pruiit,'  hum  i Aiiifiicun  AiiUliifK). 

antelope's  in  turning  inward  at  the  tip,  and  in 
having  a  abort  anterior,  mediaj  prong.  The 
winter  coat  of  tliis  antelope  differs  from  tliat 
of  aaj  other  Icnown  animal ;  the  hairs,  which 
atand  oat  to  the  length  of  two  inches  at  ri^rht 
anglc-i  to  the  body,  being  tubular,  like  the  (]uills 
of  a  birdf  and  nearly  as  brittle  as  gloss.  This 
antelope  is  MHj  described  in  Dr.  Richardson's 
Fitnna  BorCiiJi-Auifrirann. — The  antelopes  of 
the  desert  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
eqnine  antelopes  and  the  borine  antelopes. 
Of  the  equine  antelopes  there  are  but  two 
species:  the  gnu,  A.  (piUy  of  South  Africa,  culled  . 
tne  v)Udebee»t  hj  the  Boers,  which  is  nearlj  of  | 
the  size  of  the  ass,  and  has  precisely  the  body, 
neck,  mane,  tail,  and  paces  of  a  small  horse,  | 
with  the  limbs,  hoofe,  and  horns  of  an  ante-  | 
l<n>e;  and  the  brindled  gnu  or  gorgon,  cafo- 
bunoi  ffwgon^  called  bjr  the  Boors  the  blauw 
muUiheut^  of  the  same  oonntry.  (See  Gmr.) 
The  bovine  anteloj)es  are  the  .1.  huhal'mox 
northern  Africa,  equal  in  size  to  the  largest 
stag,  called  by  the  Arabs  hekher-el-wtuiK,  or 
the  wild  ox,  the  hartebeest,  the  blc-^l.ok.  fbc 
bontebok,  and  the  sassabee  of  southern  Africa ; 
the  korrignm  of  Senegal;  and  the  doria,  or 
gilded  antelope,  of  western  Africa. — To  these, 
which  oomplete  the  list  of  antelopes  as  sci- 
enttflealljr  aistingnished,  may  be  added  the 
highly  intereating  group  of  t/htpmiMTm,  Una 


group  of  antilopean  ruminants  includes  the  koo- 
doo, fttrepficfros  ku4lu,  which  is  Ailly  4  fset 
high  at  the  shoulder,  with  lioms  nearly  a.<  looj 
as  the  male  is  hiudi,  rclieet^d  in  a  beaotiiiil 
sweeping  spiral  of  2^  tarns;  tiie  ti»xA,trm 
rnn/m,  which  is  as  largo  as  a  horse,  weighs  fr"'i 
7  to  U  cwt.,  unlike  uioi,t  antelopes ib always  taL 
and  is  said  to  furnish  meat  su|)eriortobeef(H« 
Ei.AN'i>l :  an<l  the  great  nil-ghau.  portai  friiq<}- 
eavu  liin,  one  of  the  largest  of  antelopes,  hsring 
much  the  character  of  tiie  ox,  with  the  bomi 
head,  and  muzzle  of  an  antelope,  the  llat  roic- 
l)ressed  neck  of  a  horse,  with  a  thin  eri'<t 
mane,  increasing  into  a  tufted  bunch  on  tie 
shoulders,  and  a  singular  beard-like  tuft  of  Mii 
hair  growing  out  of  the  middle  of  its  thnau 
I>eculiar  to  itself  alone.  Its  fore  legs  sre  soids> 
what  longer  than  its  bind  ones  .tn'!  it- withtr* 
rise  so  much  as  to  give  it  the  apiK'arnnce  d 
having  a  hump.  Its  color  is  deep  slaty  bine 
with  a  wliite  spot  on  each  clieek,  ami  a  larce 
white  patch  on  the  throat.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  deep  forests  of  India,  where  it  is  a  vicioo* 
and  dangerous  animal,  but  it  has  been  takes  tQ 
England,  where  it  lives  and  breeds. 

ANTENlliE,  horn-like  membm  on  the  bead 
f^f  insects  and  crustaceous  animal-.  The  .in- 
tennte  are  commonly  called  feelers,  but  tiieir 
functions  are  not  nnaerstood.  In  insects  th^ 

arc  two  in  number;  in  crabs  and  lobster:  f  he  re 
are  more  than  two.  The  untennaa  of  iu!«ct.< 
are  nsnallj  composed  of  minnte  artifloiatd 
rings,  containing  nervons  thr-  jxls.  iiin-rH 
tracheae,  and  cellular  tiasne,  forming  organs  of 
sensation,  motion,  and  respiration.  In  isort 
orders  the  articulations  amount  t'>  10  or  11  io 
number,  although  they  are  much  fewer  in  »^nie 
speeiea,  while  in  others  they  reach  even  to  190. 
The  length  of  the  antenna;  does  not  depend 
on  the  number  of  articulations,  as  ihnj  vt 
often  long  when  tst  only  three  or  fioar  piem 
and  the  reverse.  Tlu-y  are  inserti'd  on  th' 
front  of  the  head  in  tlie  region  of  the  eye.  8d«] 
connected  by  means  of  a  ball  and  aorket 
The  distinction  of  sex  in  some  species  is  inarkr^^! 
by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  antenac.  hi 
moths  the  antennn  of  the  male  are  «f  mte 
simple  construction  than  tho-e  of  the  fonialfc 
In  moths  and  beetles  they  are  moch  loogV 
than  the  body,  while  in  the  common 
they  are  comparatively  short.  I.innaBOl  ind 
Bergman  supposed  them  to  be  organs  of  tondi, 
and  they  were  thence  termed  feelen;  lMtII> 
Strans-Dflrckheim  is  t»f  the  opinion  thst  tbe 
antennffi  are  the  insect  s  oivans  of  bearinf 
Professor  Bonsdorf,  of  Abo  in  Finland,  sni 
other  naturalists,  have  adopted  the 
opinion.  The  younger  linber  afetribnted  to 
ants  the  nse  of  the  antemus  in  a  sort  of  ho- 
L'liage,  which  ho  terms  the  "ant^nnal  1mi- 
guage,"  understood  not  only  among  sntstb^ 
seWes,  but  also  among  the  aphides,  wWw 
furnisli  the  honey-dew  on  which  ants  fefd. 

iHTENOB,  a  Tr<yan  prince,  son  cf  JBxstm 
and  Cleomestra,  wnd  one  i^  tbe  wiseH 
the  eiders  of  Ttoy.  He  oovnaetted  Us  w 
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ciuzens  to  pive  Ueleii  up  to  the  Greeks.  It  ia 
I  nil  tliat,  liaving  been  Kent  to  negotiate  for 
peafe  with  Apainotiinon,  lie  cnnpcrtt'd  with 
him  and  Ulysnes  ii  plan  tor  dflivcring  up  the 
I  ritf ;  aid  when  Troy  was  taken  the  skin  of  a 
rather  wa.-»  hunj;  up  at  his  door  as  a  sifrnal  to 
the  Greeks  to  spare  the  liouse.  According  to 
MB*  authorities,  he  afterward  founded  a  new 
kingdom  at  Troy  on  tlie  ruins  of  the  old  one; 
accurding  to  others,  he  settled  at  Cyrene  or  on 
tin  W.  wore  of  the  Adriatic. 

LTTEQUESl  (anr.  /!  nti'/ narin  or  A ntimriaV,  a 
city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  and  25  m.  N.  by  W. 
«IMalaga,  with  whichttisconnected  by  railroad, 
on  the  (tuadalorce ;  pop.  2'),flno.  It  is  sitiuiteil 
in  a  fruitful  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
taiM  eontaining  nnmeroas  marble  <|iMrr{e8,  and 
has  many  churches  and  convents,  and  some 
remains  of  antiqnity.  While  the  Moors  held 
tbe  ktngdom  of  Oranada  this  city  was  a  fortress 
f  (Treat  importance,  and  the  }M)sses.Hion  of  it 
w«9  coDstautly  contested.  A  Moorish  castb, 
bailtm  Roman  foondations,  still  exists  in  the 
'iMKr  part  of  the  city.  The  inhahitantn  are 
iQiedy  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  mann- 
ftetoreof  oloth,  leather,  paper,  silk,  and  cotton. 

ITraELMINIICS.    See  Extozoa. 

Anmnra*  I*  Emperor  of  the  West  from 
A.  D.  467  to  479.  He  was  the  son-fat-law  of 
the  emperor  MarolaOi  and  was  invested  with 
ttte  pnrple  at  the  BUggestton  of  Kicimor,  who 
wnately  became  his  son-hi>law.  Anthemioa 
andBicimer  soon  quarrelled,  howewr,  and  then 
tha  latter,  proolaimiug  Olybrius  emperor,  laid 
lisfe  to  Itorae.  The  mf  was  taken  by  storm, 
an<l  Antheinins  was  slain.  II.  An  architect 
ami  mathematician  of  i  ralles  in  Lydia,  who 
fooriahed  in  the  6th  century.  He  designed  for 
the  emperor  Justinian  tlie  plan  and  commenced 
tbe  boiiding  of  the  church  of  tit.  Sophia.  A 
fr^ment  of  one  of  his  mathematioal  works  was 
pnl.r^h.d  at  Pa^in  1777. 

AITHCft  (Qr.  a«%i^(,  flowery),  the  male  or- 
giiKif  the  flower.  Considered  morphologically, 
it  is  a  mo<litied  leaf,  the  {K  tiole  or  .stein  of  the 
leaf  becoming  the  tihiment  of  the  stamen,  and 
the  leaf  Made  by  the  separation  of  its  two  sor- 
fuoes  forming  two  thec«9  or  lodges  containing 
pollen,  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  becoming  the  con- 
neelire  of  the  anther.  The  flhunent  may  be 
absent,  when  the  anther  is  .said  to  bo  sessile; 
ud  it  may  be  inserted  on  the  style,  as  in  or- 
«lilds  (in  the  Limusan  class  fftfnandria)^  or  on 
the  corolla.  Several  filaments  may  be  more  or 
less  onited,  sometimes  forming  a  tube  around 
the  ftyle,  as  in  mahaua  (class  monadelphia) ; 
wmetimes  a  .split  tnbe  with  a  single  detached 
filament,  as  in  leguminmm  (class  diadelphia)\ 
nmetimes  the  tube  is  split  into  several  por- 
tioiis,  forming  clusters  of  stamens  (cla.ss  poly- 
vd^hia).  The  filaments  may  differ  in  length 
in  oe  same  tiower,  as  two  short  and  two  long 
(class  didynamia),  or  two  long  and  four  short  j 
(daaa  Uiradynamid).  The  numl>er  of  stamens  ' 
dutaeleriaea  13  classes  of  the  Linneean  system, 
vUoh  is  now  wbdijr  abandoned  bj  botanists,  i 


j  The  attachment  of  the  anther  to  the  filament 
i  varies.  Sometimes  the  connective  is  only  u 
prolongation  of  the  filament  (adnate  anther), 
which  may  extend  far  beyond  the  anther,  as  in 
the  oleander.  If  the  filament  joins  the  con- 
nective at  its  centre,  if  may  lialaiicf  thi'  anther 
if  the  connt^ctive  i-^  liiu  ar,  in  which  caj^e  the 
anther  is  said  to  W  versatile;  or  if  the  con- 
nective is  sliield-like,  bearing  several  pollen 
lodges  on  its  lower  edge,  it  is  called  peltate. 
Lilies  present  an  example  of  the  first,  and  in 
tuli]'^  the  connective  ha-s  a  funnel-like  hollow 
in  which  the  filament  is  fixed;  and  the  juniper, 
cypress,  Ac.,  show  the  peltate  fortn.  The  an- 
[  ther  appears  in  the  tiower  hud  before  its  fila- 
ment as  a  gland-like  excrescence.  The  two 
cells  on  either  side  the  connective  oftra  sabdl-  ' 
vide  into  four ;  but  as  the  development  pro- 
gresses the  septum  disappears  and  tiie  anther 
becomes  biiocular,  or  even,  by  the  removal 
of  the  connective,  unilocular.  The  lodges  are 
cylindrical,  globose,  ellipsoid,  cordate,  kidney- 
shaped  or  hastate,  or  even,  as  in  the  sqnash, 
undulating  or  twisted.  The  surface  may  be 
smooth,  or  downy,  fringed,  and  bearded,  as  in 
lobelias.  Anthers  maj  be  united  in  the  same 
way  as  the  filaments,  as  in  rmnposltir  (class 
»yn{fene»ia)f  or  they  may  be  suppresiied  or 
amntive  on  some  of  the  filaments.  From  their 
position  on  the  connective,  they  are  snid  to  be 
introrse  when  the  lodges  face  the  style,  or  ex- 
trorse  when  they  are  directed  outward,  which 
is  the  more  coniiuon  position.  Wlien  the  jiol- 
len  is  ripe  the  anther  opens,  either  by  pores  at 
the  base  or  apex  (and  tiiese  pores  are  some- 
times at  the  end  two  tubular  extensions  of  the 
lodges),  as  in  tlie  potato  and  melastoma ;  or  by 
valves,  as  in  the  barberry ;  or,  what  u  most 
common,  by  clefts  or  sutures  on  the  edge  cor- 
responding to  the  edge  of  the  typicfd  leaf. 
After  the  discbarge  of  the  poHen  tne  anther 
collapses,  and,  if  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color 
when  full,  becomes  a  dark  orange-brown. 

AimiOll,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  an  American  dss- 
sical  scliolar,  bom  in  New  York  in  1797,  died 
there,  July  29,  1867.  Uis  father.  Dr.  O.  0. 
AnthoQ,  a  German  by  birth,  was  surgeon  gen- 
eral in  the  British  army,  and  soon  after  the 
revolution  settled  in  New  York.  Charles  grad- 
uated at  Oolnmbia  college  in  1815,  and  in  1819 
wjis  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  ne.\t  year  he 
was  appointed  a<\junct  professor  of  languages 
in  Columbia  college.  In  18S0  he  produ^  nis 
large  edition  of  Horace.  In  that  year,  also, 
he  became  rector  of  th^  grammar  school  at- 
tached to  tbe  college,  and  in  1885  he  succeeded 
Prot".  Moore  as  head  of  the  classical  department 
ot  that  institution.  For  many  years  it  was  his 
constant  custom  to  retire  at  10  and  rise  at  4,  so 
that  a  large  part  of  his  day's  work  was  done  by 
breakfast  time;  and  thus  he  produced  some  60 
volumes,  consisting  chiefiy  of  editions  of  the 
Latin  classics  and  aids  to  classical  .'^tudy,  and 
including  a  Latin  lexicon  and  a  ''Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiouities."  All  his 
works  were  republished  in  England.  When 
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flnt  made  reetor  of  the  grammar  adhool,  he 

conferred  on  t)ie  public  schoob  of  Ub  lurave 
city  six  free  scholarships. 
ilTHOHTy  Wmrj      an  American  jonmalist 

and  senator,  bom  at  Covcntrv.  \l.  I.,  April  1, 
1815.  lie  was  educated  at  Brown  university,  i 
became  In  1888  editor  of  fbe  **Pl^denoe  I 
Journal,"  was  covornor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1 H40 
and  1650,  and  declined  a  reelection  in  Ittol. 
In  1859  be  waa  elected  United  States  aenator 
as  a  republicnn.  snroeedinf;  Philip  Allen,  a 
democrat;  was  reelected  in  lti64,  and  aoain  in 
1870.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Fhlladelphia 
convention  of  IsnC),  and  president  pro  tempore 
of  tlie  senate  for  some  time  in  1869  and  1871. 

imiOHT)  fUaL  L  Snniamed  the  Great, 
bom  in  rpiKT  EfTvpt  in  251,  died  in  356.  He 
waa  rich  and  well  educutud,  but  sold  all  his 
poaoeoolona,  gave  the  money  to  the  poor,  and 
retired  into  the  desert,  where  he  spent  a  preat 
many  years  in  ascetic  solitude.  At  the  age  of 
64  he  was  penmaded  to  become  the  director  of 
a  nvuiiber  of  anchorets  w  ho  wished  to  enjoy 
his  instructions.  They  dwelt  in  detached  oeUs 
in  Fayoom,  near  Memphis,  and  from  thia  eetab- 
lishiiient  dates  the  foundation  of  the  monastic 
aystem.  bt.  Anthony  twice  left  his  retreat 
uid  virited  Alexandria:  once  during  the  per- 
secution 1  V  Maxiniian  in  nil,  when  ho  hoped 
to  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  again 
in  856,  to  support  his  friend  Athanaaius  against 
the  Arians.  l)iirinp  bis  seclusion  he  is  said  to 
have  nai^lected  ablutions,  clothed  himself  simply 
in  a  hair  shirt,  and  fought  with  devils,  lie 
was  reported  to  have  cured  a  cutaneous  disease 
known  before  his  time  as  the  "sacred  tiro," 
but  afterward  as  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  later 
as  erysipelas.  On  this  tradition  an  order  bear- 
ing his  name  was  founded  (1095)  for  the  care 
of  patients  with  this  disease  by  Gaston,  a  rich 
French  nobleman,  at  St.  Didier-la-Mothe.  in 
gratitude  for  a  supposed  cure  wrou^rht  on  his 
son  by  the  reputed  bones  of  the  saint.  IL  Of 
Padua,  born  in  Lisbon,  Aug.  IS,  1196,  died  in 
Padua,  June  13,  1231.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  newly  established  order  of  Fran- 
ciscan monks,  and,  derirooa  of  martyrdom, 
embarked  for  Africa,  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  and  preached  with  wonderful 
elo(^uence  and  success  in  the  cities  of  Mont- 
pellier,  Toulouse,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  He 
was  canonized  by  Pope  (Jregorv  IX.  in  12^52, 
and  is  honored  especially  in  Portugal  and  Italy. 

A^THOIVY,  Sosan  BroHooll,  an  American  re- 
former, born  in  South  Adams,  Ma.ss.,  Feb.  16, 
1 820.    Her  father  waa  a  member  of  the  society 
of  Friends.    She  was  employe<l  iu  lii-^  cotton 
factory,  completed  her  education  in  a  scJiuol  at 
Philadelphia,  and  from  IH:]7  to  1852  was  a  i 
t*.'acher  in  the  stuti-  of  \t,  \v  York.    She  be-  ' 
came  intereste<l  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  i 
and  an  admission  to  a  c(mvention  being  denied 
to  her  on  account  of  her  sex,  she  called  a  conven- 
tion of  women  (1849),  and  since  that  time  iias 
been  conspionona  in  Taiiona  philanthropic  and 
reformatory  movementa.    8fae  haa  identified 


herself  espeoiall  j  with  the  agita^  for  ftaial» 

suffrage,  in  the  interest  of  which  she  hasn^itvl 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  delivered 
nnmerons  lectures  and  addreasaa.  In  1868  the 
foun<led  in  New  York  a  journal  called  "lliv 
Revolution,^'  which  she  conducted  for  some 
time  in  comnndion  wHh  tfra.  Elizabeth  Gadj  ■ 
Stanton  and  Parker  Pillsbury.  She  has  acted 
on  several  oocaaiona  as  delegate  of  the  New 
York  working  women's  association. 

AlVTIfRlCFJVE  {Cm         fonnerly  called  p^a- 
naphthaUno,  a  soUd  hydrocarbon  which  aoccin- 
panies  naphthaline  In  the  last  stages  of  tb« 
distillation  of  coal  tnr.  and  which  bas  !»c<imre'l 
great  importance  as  the  material  from  whicii 
artificial  aliaarine  is  now  mannftetored.   In  . 
an  experiment  made  on  a  large  scale  it  wa> 
found  that  100  tons  of  tar  yielded  0*63  ton  uf  , 
anthracene,  or  one  ton  of  anthracene  can  be  ; 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  about  2,(»«>' 
tons  of  coal,  not  reckoning  the  quantity  <*f 
anthracene  contidned  in  the  pitch.  The  prtp 
aration  of  anthracene  is  condiK  t<  d  as  tV.!i..w«: 
The  aemi-flnid  product  of  the  fractional  distil-  . 
lation  of  coal  tar,  commonly  called  pta  I 
grease,  is  placed  in  a  centrifugal  macbine  in 
order  to  expel  mechanically  as  much  aa  poanble  i 
of  the  oil,  and  Hie  reaidne     nressed  betvetn  I 
hot  plates.    The  crude  material  is  carefully  dis- 
tilled, r^ecting  the  portion  which  comes  over 
between  840**  and  860*  C,  and  the  portion  ' 
remaining  in  the  retort  is  exhauste<l  with  reo- 
tified  petroleum  at  a  boiling  heat,  tiltered,  and 
cooled.   The  cry.stalline  mass  is  expressed  and 
the  entire  oj)erati«m  repeated  several  times. 
On  recrystallization  from  alcohol,  the  nearlj 
pure  anthracene  is  obtained  in  rhomboky 
plates.    If  these  be  carefully  sublimed,  a  chem- 
ically pure  product  ia  obtained.    Pure  anthra- 
cene occurs  in  bluish-white  foliated  cry«ul.s 
having  a  beautiful  violet  fluoresceuoe.  Tht-< 
crystals  are  rbornboidal  tables.    A  little  above 
200"  C.  it  melts  to  a  limpid  liquid,  which  be- 
comes rapidly  dark-colored.     It  is  not  f-er- 
ceptibly  volatile  at  100°  C,  but  between 
and  220°  C.  it  sublimes  easily,  yielding  a  fttid 
and  irritating  vapor.    Distilled  at  350  C.  it 
is  partially  altered.     It  is  quite  soluble  in  j 
boiling  alcohol,  and  in  light  naphthas,  frvm  \ 
which  it  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  Ileated 
slitjlitly  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolra 
gradually,  giving  a  greenish  solution  of  the 
sulphanthracene  acid.   The  green  color  appe&r^ 
to  be  due  to  a  trace  of  nitrous  cotnyxinnii?  of 
the  acid.    Xitric  acid  attacks  anihractiie  vio 
lently,  and  chlorine  and  bromine  act  upon  it,  | 
yii'ldintr  substitution   y»rfxhuts.  AnlbmceM 
hujs  been  made  artilit  iaiiy  liom  tohiole  and 
from  benzole. — The  chief  U!?e  of  anthracene  i* 
in  the  artificial  production  of  alizarine.  Sev- 
eral patent**  have  been  taken  out  for  this  pur- 
poee  by  Gr&be  and  Liebennann,  who  were  the 
original  discoverers  in  1 8r. 9  of  the  methods  ; 
its  manufacture.    (See  Alizarine.) 

AMHRACITE  (Gr.  &v0^r«r,  like  coals  fro'" 
Mpa^t  aotl)^  the  most  ooodenaed  varieijr  d  i 
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mineral  coal,  containint;  the  larpcst  proportion 
of  carbon  and  the  sinulleHt  quantity  uf  volatilu 
matter.  Excepting  the  diamond,  withraoite  is 
the  purest  form  of  cjirhon  in  itj<  natural  state. 
The  best  fipocimoha  contain  05  per  cent,  car- 
h>ru  but  tlie  avera^  production  of  the  purest 
k-Js  of  this  coal  will  not  cxro<'(l  00  per  cent., 
uid  ffenerally  not  more  than  bO  to  67  per  cent, 
rarlx 0).  The  Tolatile  matter  in  the  dense,  liard 
variLtieH  is  almost  exclusively  water  and  earthy 
imparities,  but  in  common  varieties  the  volatile 
portion  con^flto  of  water,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
£n<i  nitrogen ;  while  the  ash  or  incombustible 
raatttr  contains  oxido  of  iron,  iron  pyrites, 
nlica,  alumina,  magnesia,  timei,  &c.  The  grada- 
tion of  anthracite  is  arbitrary ;  there  u  no  tixed 
limit  in  the  descending  scale  at  which  anthracite 
i)«conMBemi-anthraoite.  A  coal  containing  80 
p^r  cent,  carbon  may  he  and  otten  is  termed 
Anthracite,  while  other  coals  containing  per 
cent  carbon  are  tralj  Bemi-bitamlaoaB.  The 
wperiur  density,  irregular  fracture,  and  general 
appearance  of  anthracite  are  distinguishing 
Itatares  to  common  observation;  while  wator 
»n<l  ash  tnko  the  place  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
^n,  or  bituminous  matter.  But  anthracite 
wlSA  contains  only  80  per  cent  carbon,  with 
3<>  por  cent,  water  and  incombustible  matter, 
18  lowest  grade  of  commercial  coal,  and  of 
fittk  Tahie  as  fbel.— The  eooatftoenta  of  an- 
thracite, as  determined  hy  ordinary  analyses, 
aad  general!;  published,  are  only  approximate. 


Tliey  arc  generally  made  fmni  picked  speci- 
mens, by  many  men  and  many  metiiods,  each 
giving  widely  diverse  reenlta  even  from  the 
same  coal,  and  the  mere  aggregates  of  carbon, 
volatile  matter,  and  ash,  while  the  distinguishing 
features  and  chemical  eooaUtuents  are  seldom 
given.  The  change  from  anthracite  to  semi- 
antliracite  is  gradual  and  imperceptible  in  the 
coal  beds  of  the  prominent  anthracite  fields. 
There  is  no  fixed  point  at  which  the  (mo  ter- 
minates or  the  other  commences.  The  same 
uncertainty  is  manifest  in  all  published  analyses 
of  mineral  coal.  No  commonly  adopted  limit 
is  assigned  to  the  various  gradations.  Those 
called  semi-anthracite  in  one  plaoe  are  termed 
anthracite  in  others,  and  vice  versa.  The  same 
indefinite  relations  are  observable  between 
semi-anthracite  and  semi-bituminous,  and  be- 
tween semi-bituminous  and  bituminous  coals; 
while  the  gradations  of  all  carbon  compounds 
are  alike  indefinite  and  unsettled,  d<»wn  toroogh 
cannel  coal,  bitumen,  asjdialtum,  petroleum, 
naphtha,  and  carburetted  liydrogen  gases.  The 
micertaintj,  however,  exists  in  the  mean  and 
not  the  extreme  varieties.  Hard,  dense  anthra- 
cite could  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other  class ; 
and  while  light,  volatile  semi-anuiracite  might 
be  readily  termed  semi-hituminous,  it  could  not 
be  mistaken  for  anthracite.  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  aggregate  constituents  of 
the  prominent  varieties  from  the  chief  anthra- 
cite districts  of  the  world: 
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The  above  table  is  compiled  from  the  best 
available  sources;  and  thongh  the  analyses 
•re  generally  from  hand  specimens,  and  there- 
fore not  commercially  useful,  they  are  char- 
acteristic, and  indicate  the  chief  constitu- 
ents of  the  prominent  anthracites. — The  an- 
thracites of  Pennsylvania  are  generally  de- 
Boounated  whitc-a.sh  or  red-ash  coal.s,  but 
tb*  txAar  of  the  incombustible  residae  varies 
fi^oin  pore  white  to  gray,  roee-pink,  pink,  light- 
ted,  brick-red,  and  brown ;  and  this  variation 
of  color  is  as  marked  in  the  ash  of  bituminous 


and  all  intermediate  varieties  of  coal  as  in 
anthracite.  The  color  of  the  ash  is  obtained 
from  the  o.xide  of  iron,  and  is  no  criterion  of 
the  character  or  vjduc  of  the  coal,  because 
these  colors  exi.st,  from  white  to  brown,  in  the 
lowest,  oldest,  and  hardest  anthracite,  as  well 
a.s  in  the  upper,  latest,  softest,  and  most  volatile 
semi-anthracite  and  bituminous  coals. — The 
nomenclature  proposed  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley 
and  atl(>i)ted  in  "Ooal,  Iron,  and  Oil,"  the  latest 
I  standard  work  on  antliracite,  in  which  the  beds 
I  are  identitiod  in  the  i'eunsyivunia  anthracite 
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fields  and  connect- 
ed with  the  bita- 
minous  coal  beds 
of  the  Alleghany 
fidd,  dcd^BStes 
the  lowest  work- 
able and  consiiit^nt 
bed  as  A  and  the 
lii^est  as  X.  But 
this  nomenclature 
denotea  aeries  or 
groups  of  coal 
beds,  rather  than 
sfaigle  beds.  Fig. 
1  jirescnts  the  gen- 
eral type  of  the 
PemiBylTaiiia  ao- 
thracito  strata. 
The  figures  in  the 
eolnmn  and  in  con- 
nection with  the 
lettera  indicate 
thioknesB  in  feet 
A  number  of  small 
unworkable  seams 
are  not  here  repre- 
sented.   The  15 

foups  fVom  A  to 
include  30  beds 
above  2  ft.  thick 
and  20  seams  leas 
than  2  ft  This 
mode  of  grouping* 
the  beds  in  the  an- 
thracite fields  was 
suggestoil  by  the 
natural  divisions 
of  massive  sand- 
stone and  con- 
glomerate strata 
m  the  coal  meas- 
ures, and  the  fre- 
quency with  which 
some  of  the  promi- 
aMlt  groups  united 
as  a  single  bed  or 
divide<l  into  two 
or  tliree  bcdi.  In 
the  sDuthem  an- 
tliracito  tield  of 
Pennsylvania  a 
few  imperfect,  ir- 
regular, and  im- 
pure "nests"  or 
pockets,  rather 
than  beds,  of 
grapliitic  anthra- 
cite are  ocon«inn- 
ally  found  below 
A;  but  these  local 
deposits  have  no 
general  horizon, 
and  are  valaelefls 
for  commtToial 
purposes.  Though 
pockets  of  good 
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coal  are  sometimes  found  from  5  to  20  ft.  thick, 
they  vary  to  as  many  inchea,  and  do  not  ei^ 

as  regular  and  consistent  heds.  A  is  usnallr  a 
small  bed  of  red-ash  coal,  but  two  or  three  litin 
seams  are  fireqnently  ftmnd  in  this  group  wbich 
exist  in  the  conglomerate,  or  cloiio  to  it.  everv- 
where.  The  coals  of  A  generally  contain  from 
10  to  90  per  cent  of  earthy  matter,  md  aresd> 
dom  workable.  B  is  geiurally  a  larpf  bi-d  frotr. 
10  to  80  ft  thickj,  but  frequently  two  beds  of  5 
to  10  ft.  eacli.  The  lower  part  prodoon  red- 
ash  coal,  imd  the  upper  gray  or  pink.  Tliecoil 
is  excellent,  and  valued  for  blast  finnanei^ 
though  it  contains  more  rfliea  than  the  coal  of 
any  either  workable  bed  higher  in  the  measmv*. 
C  is  usually  a  ^oup  of  email  unworkable  bedt^ 
pr<xlucing  white  or  gray-aah  coals.  D  is  a 
single  bed  of  pure  white-ash  coal,  gencrnllT 
from  5  to  10  ft  thick.  £  is  the  celebrated 
mammoth,  which  is  a  single  bed  from  20  to  TO 
It.  thic  k  in  some  localities,  and  a  group  of  tiro 
and  three  in  others.  The  coal  is  always  of  ths 
white-ash  Twtety,  and  is  hard,  dense,  ])ure,  sod 
lustrous.  Fully  ei^t  tenths  of  the  prui^i.: 
anthracite  nroawstion  is  from  this  group.  1 
is  compoeea  of  two  small  beds  of  white-aab 
coal,  and  is  not  of  much  value;  it  is  often 
known  as  the  rough  vein."  G  is  gen«raU;  a 
large  bed  from  7  to  10  ft^  thiclc,  and  alws^^  a 
single  one,  though  the  lower  stratum  product^ 
white-ash  and  the  upper  pink  or  gray-ahb.  li 
is  locally  known  as  tnc  gray-ash  or  primroM 
vein,  and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  tlie 
Pittsburgh  bed  in  the  bituminous  field.  M 
the  workable  beds,  from  A  to  G  inclusive,  J'Kk 
ducc  blast  furnace  coal ;  but  the  coals  of  th« 
beds  from  G  to  N  are  less  dense  and  contiin 
less  carbon  and  more  volatile  matter  than  ib« 
lower  coals,  and  crumble  under  a  liifrh  ti  n 
ature.  They  are  therefore  not  ustd  lor  .'tvaii. 
and  furnace  purposes  gcneraliy,  but  arc  mucij 
valued  for  household  uses,  excepting  large  fur- 
nace heaters.  Tliey  evolve  an  intcn>e  luat.  ami 
are  free-burning,  but  will  often  '*  clinker  ' un- 
der a  strong  draught  In  the  precodinj:  unaljt- 
ical  table  the  highest  percentage  of  r;jrl<  n  i- 
94'10  (No.  6),  which  is  u  hand  spi  t  iuien  irvK' 
the  mammoth  bed,  K,  in  the  Pottsvillediinlet; 
but  it  is  a  well  known  l;u  t  tliat  the  mammodi 
coals  of  the  Lehigh  district  are  equally  a?  j  ore 
and  generally  mem  dense  than  any  other  as- 
thracite.  The  average,  therefore,  of  Noji.  l.i 
8,  4,  and  6  will  give  the  mean  of  the  h.Hnii-4 
and  purest  anthradte;  while  Na  5  (M)  - 
type  of  the  upper  coals,  and  approaches  tk 
limit  of  the  true  imtliraeite,  as  shown  by  7  «»i 
8,  which  are  semi-anthracite  and  semi-bitanii* 
nous.  The  density  and  hardness  of  the  coal  J^ 
crease  from  A  to  N  in  the  ascending  order,  *  Uilt 
the  volatile  matter  increases  from  N  to  A  in 
the  descending  order ;  and  the  |>r< 'portion*  of 
CAi'bon  increase  and  decrease  in  the  ^ame  ralio 
and  order.  The  coals  of  the  lower  l>eds  Sit 
most  hard  and  dense,  Tlie  middle  bedf  pro- 
duce the  puoast  codi^  fjd  the  cool  of  the 
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description  would  apply  to  tfie  general 

decrease  of  carbon  and  incrctiao  of  volatile 
matter  in  these  coal  beds  from  east  to  west. 
There  is  a  gradual  decrease  also  in  the  dimen- 
noas  of  the  heda  in  the  same  direction.  The 
same  frradual  change  from  hard  anthracite  to 
semi-anthracite  and  bitaminoua  b  aa  markod  a 
fi  atare  in  the  South  Wales 
(Eoghsh)  coal  fields  as 
ia  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
fidds.  The  general  fea- 
tures and  fractures  of 
ii&nl  anthracite  are  pecn- 
Gar  and  noticeable  to  the 
common  observer.  They 
are  mad^ve,  hard,  dense, 
ttoorpboiis  or  oonchoidal 
in  fracture,  with  Una, 
(sharp  e*lg08  wlien  bro- 
k«ij  and  a  rich  8atin  or 
an  iroB-black  sub-nietal- 
lie  loatre.  With  some 
kNtd  exoeptionss  the  soft- 
er rarieties  both  rtd  and 
wbite-ahh,  are  le.ns  mas- 
df«»  hard,  and  dense, 
niorf  rocrnlar  and  cubical 
in  IraLture,  and,  exclu- 
sire  of  the  upr>er  rod-aah 
Ms,  less  rich  an<l  liis- 
troas.  —  The  iiroinineiit 
uithracite  fielus  of  the 
world  are  thoso  of  Penn- 
sjlvaniaand  South  Walea, 
which  produce  nine 
tenths  of  the  quantity 
QMd.  The  developed  coal 
fidds  of  the  world  em- 
I'rat'o  an  area  of  about 
;^jU,0»x»  sq.  m.,  of  which 
over  300,000  aro  in  the 
United  States,  exclusive 
of  hgnite.  (See  Coal.) 
Abovt  8,000  aq.  m.  of  this 
entire  area  contain  an- 
Uu-acite,  of  which  half  ia 
in  tha  United  Statea^  fai- 
''lading  the  somewhat 
duubtful  New  England 
ooal  fialda.  The  entire 
Mel  production  of  tlic 
world  in  1871  was  be- 
tween  225  and  250  mil- 
lii'n  tons,  of  which  Eng- 
land produced  110  mil- 
lion and  tiie  United 
f'tates  41  millions.  About 
-0  millions  of  the  entire 
amoant  was  anthracite, 
of  which  15  million  tons 
were  prodaoed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  rMnain- 
der  in  Suiuh  Wale>.  Fraiu  c.  nrifl  other  coun- 
tries.—  ihe  Sonth  Wales  coal  tield  lies  on  the 
oortiiweat  of  the  Bristol  channel,  eztendinff 
from  St  Bride'a  bay  in  the  east  to  Pon^jrpoM 


in  the  west,  a  distance  of  90  m.,  with  a  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  60  m.  Its  mean  breadth  is 
less  than  20  m.,  presenting  an  area  of  about 
1,600  sq.  m.,  of  which  only  1,000  contain  work- 
able coal  beds.  It  is  divided  by  an  axis  parallel 
to  its  strike,  and  divided  also  into  numerous 
intermediate  bamna,  while  the  measures  undu- 
late both  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  S.  The 
deepest  part  of  the  field  is  suppoi^l  to  be  8,000 
ft.  Most  of  the  mining  has  been  done  by 
drifta,"  and  but  few  shafts  had  been  sunk  to 
any  great  depth  up  to  18(54.  Twenty-three 
workable  seams  exist  in  the  ]>rin(  ipal  basins, 
averaging  altogether  92  ft.  of  e<>al.  Of  these, 
12  are  from  3  to  9  ft.  thick,  and  1 1  from  18  in. 
to  3  ft.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
smaller  seams  from  6  to  18  in.  thick.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  field  the  coal  is  anthracite  in 
cliaracter,  and  resembles  the  anthracites  of 
Pennsylvania,  though  generally  containing  more 
liydroiren  or  volatile  matter ;  on  the  E.  or  N.  E. 
the  cual  is  semi-bituminous,  and  is  used  exten- 
sively, both  raw  and  coked,  in  the  blast  furna- 
ces of  the  rofrion.  On  the  S.  .side  the  coal  i«  of 
a  bituminous  ( liaracter.  The  change  from  an- 
thracite to  scrni -bituminous  and  bituminous  ia 
gradual,  and  much  the  same  in  its  inetamorphio 
phases  as  we  find  existing  in  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  16  thin  seams  of  iron- 
stone interstratified  with  the  coal ;  the  general 
yield  of  this  ore  is  not  over  30  per  cent,  of 
metal  in  the  furnace.  The  coal  production  of 
South  Wales  in  1 854  wa.s  8^550,270  tons ;  of  this 
amount  only  1,< (00,000  tons  was  anthracite, 
the  total  being  the  products  of  245  collieries. 
— The  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  exist  in  four 
parallel  coal  fields,  in  the  counties  of  Schuyl- 
kill, Carbon,  Columbia,  Northnmberland,  and 
Luzerne,  embracing  an  area  of  470  P'j.  m. 
Within  these  fields  numerous  parallel  basins  ur 
synclinal  troughs  are  formed  by  the  pecnliar 
undulations  of  the  strata,  wliich  dip  at  every 
angle  from  horizontal  to  per|>en(lirular.  Fig.  9 
represents  the  general  grouping  of  the  principal 
hasins  of  the  southern  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
field,  and  ttie  eastern  part  of  the  middle  field, 
without  reference  to  loeal  peouliaritlea  ana 
abrupt  dipa. 

PKKNaTLTANIX  ANTHBACITB  FISLDa. 

Wjomliigor  XtattmOiMlIMi   IM  14.10. 
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basins   a  *• 
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Total  m  * 

Goal  was  disooversd  in  the  Wyoming  valley 
soon  after  its  setUement^  bat  the  first  anthentio 
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account  which  we  find  of  the  use  of  aathraoite  | 

in  the  Fnitof]  States  was  in  1768-'9,  wlien  it 
was  used  by  two  blacksuiiths  from  Connecticut  ■ 
named  Gore.  One  of  these  brothers,  Jude  | 
Obadiab  (Jore.  rolatod  the  facts  to  JiKlfje  .lessio 
Fell  of  Wilkesbarre,  who  subsequently  comoau- 
nicated  them  to  Sillinian's  Journal "  and  Haz- 
ard's "  Register."  In  177')  i  nnl  was  quarrie<l 
from  the  Baltimore  bed  near  Wilkesbarre  and 
the  Smith  mine  near  Plymoath,  and  taken  down 
the  Susquehanna  in  arks  to  the  government 
arsenal  at  Carlisle.  This  trade  was  continued 
during  the  revohitionary  war,  and  anthraelte 
was  nsod  by  the  blacksiiiitlis  and  gunsmiths  of 
the  lower  tiusmiehanua  from  that  time  forth; 
but  item  the  difflenlty  of  making  ft  Iram  it 

was  not  for  (l(H7i«>sri(^  ])ur[)oses  till  1808, 

when  Judge  Fell  succeeded  in  burning  ''stone 
ooal "  in  a  grate  of  his  own  conttniotion.  An- 
thracite was  sold  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesbarre 
to  the  smiths  at  $8  a  too,  and  in  Marietta, 
on  the  lower  Snsqnehanna,  at  $8  to  $9  a  ton 
from  1810  to  1814.  This  was  i)robably  the 
first  successful  use  of  anthracite  for  general 
parposee  in  the  world.  The  earliest  reoord  of 
the  production  of  anthracite  in  Franco,  as  piven 
by  Taylor,  is  in  1814;  while  Mr.  Biakewell,  an 
Enprlish  freolo^st,  says  the  Welsh  ooals  were 
"inferior"  and  n<tt  used  for  domestic  purposes 
in  1813,  and  but  "little  used"  in  1828.— The 
northern  or  Wyoming  coal  field  is  nstorally  di- 
Tide<I  into  two  regions,  tin-  Lackawanna  and 
the  Wyoming,  and  ti^ese  into  several  districts. 
The  <L8okawanna  region  inelndee  the  districts 
on  the  Lackawanna  creek,  which  empties  into 
the  t>usquehanna  at  Fittston.  The  districts  are 
the  old  or  original  Laekawanna,  at  and  iiroinid 
Carbondale,  tne  6cranton,  and  the  Pftttton. 
Around  these  centres  tlie  early  derelopniiata 
of  the  Laekawanna  region  were  made,  and 
collieries  clustered.  The  Carbondale  district 
was  opened  in  1829  by  tlio  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son company's  canal  and  railroad ;  the  Soran- 
ton  disti  ict  hy  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Westeni  railroad,  in  1854;  and  the  Pittston 
district  by  ^e  Susquehanna  canal  in  1843,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  coal  company's  railroad  in 
1850.  The  production  of  the  Wyoming  or 
northern  coal  field  in  1871  was  6,481,171  tons. 
Of  tiiis  amount  2,807,598  tons  was  sent  from 
the  Wyoming  region,  and  3,613,573  from  the 
Lackawanna.  There  are  now  (1873)  nine  rail- 
roads and  two  canals  employed  in  transporting 
coal  from  these  regions.  The  coal  beds  in  the 
Wyoming  portion  extend  to  K  (tig.  1),  but  in  the 
Lackawanna  the  number  is  less,  extending  only 
to  11  or  1.  The  coal  of  the  entire  tield  is  an- 
thracite.— The  tirst  or  .«;onthern  and  middle 
anthracite  fields  are  the  next  in  size  an<l  im- 
portance, and  in  order  of  developnu*nt.  Their 
topograpliy  ami  geology  ditler  materially  trom 
the  northern  field,  as  shown  by  \)<j:.  2  from 
Lesley.  The  valleys  in  which  the  coal  exists 
are  comparatively  narrow,  while  both  anticli-  ; 
nals  and  synclinals  and  the  strata  of  the  meas- 
uraa  are  aum  abrapt  than  those  of  the  former. 


This  field  terminates  in  fhe  east  on  the  Lehigh 

river,  in  a  single  point  or  synclinal  trough.  In 
the  west  are  two  terminal  points  or  prongs, 
which  are  wide  apaxt  at  their  extremitiea  near 
the  8us(inehanna.    It-^  extrenie  length  is  73  m. 
to  the  end  of  the  Daupliin  or  south  fork,  and 
10  m.  lees  by  the  Lykena  Valley  or  north  fork. 
Its  mean  breadth  is  2  m..  and  its  rnaximnm,  at 
Pottsville,  6  m.    The  number  of  coal  beds  is 
greater  in  tiiis  than  in  any  of  the  other  anthra- 
cite  fiLld-i.    The  coal  of  the  E.  end  i->  hard  an- 
thracite ;  of  the  Lykens  Valley  fork,  seini-an- 
thnidte ;  and  of  Daophin  fork,  aend-lyitainiBOQi^ 
The  middle  anthracite  field  is  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  the  Locust  mountain  antiolinai,  over 
wMoh  the  eoal  beds  eonneet  at  aemttl  points. 
It  is  divided  into  two  regions.  The  Mahanoy  re- 
gion is  25  m.  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  nearly 
S  m.  Its  basins  are  narrow  and  deep,  and  tiie 
strata  abrupt.  The  Shamokin  or  northern  part, 
not  shown  in  fig.  2^s  20  m,  long,  with  a  meaa 
breadth  of  2|  m.  The  basins  are  wider,  of  less 
depth,  and  the  strata  of  less  inclination,  tlian 
the  former.   The  highest  bed  in  this  field  is  K. 
The  ooal  is  generally  anthracite,  except  at  the 
W.  extremity,  where  it  is  semi -anthracite.  Tlio 
earliest  records  we  find  of  the  existence  of  oosl 
in  the  sonthem  and  middle  ooal  fields  are 
those  on  ScuPs  nmp  of  Pennsylvania  and  Fa- 
den's  '*  Atlas  of  North  America  '  (1810-'17>. 
The  first  diseorery  for  practical  purposes,  bow- 
ever,  was  made  in  1701  by  a  hunter  named 
Philip  Ginter  on  the  Lehigh  end  of  the  sonth- 
em ooal  field,  and  on  the  site  of  the  since  fo> 
mous  Lehigh  coal  quarry  at  Summit  Hill  In 
the  following  year  the    Lehigh  Coal  Mine 
Company  **  was  formed  by  Bobert  Vorris,  J. 
Anthony  Morris,  Cist,  W^i-t.  Ililkgas,  and 
others,  who  secured  t>,000  acres  of  land  and 
openea  the  quarry  the  same  year  (1799)  to  test 
the  character  and  value  of  the  coal.    In  179'^ 
a  charter  was  obtained  by  this  company  for  a 
sluice  navigation  on  the  Lehigh,  and  in  1803 
six  arks  with  600  tons  of  coal,  from  the  Sum- 
mit Hill  qnarry,  were  started  down  the  river; 
but  only  two,  with  less  than  100  tons  each, 
reached  Philadelphia.     The  city  authorities 
purchased  the  coal  to  supply  a  steam  engine 
used  at  the  water  works,  then  in  Broad  street; 
but  it  could  not  be  motle  to  bum,  i)r<)h>al'lT 
because  it  was  tried  in  large  lumps,  and  was 
broken  up  to  gravel  the  walks  of  the  groonda 
In  1806  another  ark  load  was  taken  to  Phila- 
delphia with  no  better  success.    It  appesrSi 
however,  from  a  brief  account  of  "The  Dis* 
oorery  of  Anthracite  on  the  I^bigh/'  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  historical  society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, written  by  Dr.  T.  C.  .lames  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  had  visited  the  mines,  that  he  had 
commenced  nsing  stone  coal  in  tlie  winter  of 
18U4,  and,  having  laid  in  a  su|)ply  from  this  and 
the  former  cargoes,  continned  to  use  it  to  the  day 
of  ].ti).licationinl826.    About  tliis  time (1800) 
William  Morris,  whose  mines  were  near  Port 
Carbon,  Schuylkill  county,  took  a  l<iad  of  coal 
to  Philadelphia,  bat  did  not  snooeed  in  seiliiv 
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or  bringing;  his  new  "stone  fuel*'  into  not u  e. 
In  1614  two  arks  of  coal  reached  FhHadcli>liia, 
(ffive  which  wcro  started  from  the  mines,  nn<l 
these  two  cargoes  were  sold  to  Messrs.  White  and  i 
Hsiard  «t  th«  SehnyiMlI  Falh  wire  mannfac-  I 
torr,  at  $21  per  ton.    But  previously,  in  1>^12, 
L'ol.  George  bhoomaker  of  Fottsville  had  taken  1 
nine  wagon  loads  of  coal  from  his  mines  at  | 
Ccntreville,  near  Fottsville,  to  Philadelphia,  : 
and  had  disposed  of  two  loads  at  the  cosit  of 
transportation  to  these  gentlemen^  who  desired 
:  •  r-ui  «  eed  in  using  it  at  their  raanufaotory.  i 
Mr.  AVhlte  and  his  tireraen  spent  half  a  day  in 
the  attempt  to  hum  it  without  success.  At 
D<)on  they  closed  the  ftamace  doors  and  went  i 
to  their  dinner  in  disgust  with  "  stone  coal ; " 
bnt  on  their  return  they  were  astonished  to 
find  the  doors  red-hot  and  the  funiii>  c  m  dan- 
per  of  melting.    Since  then  anthracite  has  been 
s  desirable  and  eminently  available  fuel  for  all 
purposes.    Col.  Shoemaker,  however,  had  dis- 
posed of  the  other  seven  loads  to  others  who 
did  not  succeed  in  making  the  coal  burn, 
though  this  was  the  froe-baming  red-ash  vari- 
ety, and  they  obtained  a  writ  from  the  city 
aothorities  for  his  arrest  as  an  impostor  and 
swindler,  who  had  sold  them  rocks  for  coal.  The 
I,'  liiu'h  na\  iiration  was  improve<l  in  1820,  and 
tiiirin;:  tiiat  year  865  tons  of  anthracite — which 
heads  the  column  of  the  trade — was  sent  to  Phil- 
nilolftliia  an<l  sold  at       oO  a  ton.    From  tliis 
titne  the  anthracite  trade  has  steadily  increased. 
I'rc'vious  to  1847  most  of  the  Lehigh  coal  was 
"t'tained  from  the  open  quarry  in  the  mammoth 
or  E  bed  (not  an  accumulation  of  beds,  as  i» 
lEcnerally  supposed),  on  the  s[)ot  where  the  coal 
was  first  discovered.    In  1847  about  2,000,000 
tons  hatl  been  sent  Iroin  this  quarry,  and  30  to 
40acreahad  been  excavated  from  the  bed,  which 
is  here  50  ft.  thick.    Sini'e  this  date  the  quarry 
method  ha.s  been  abaudone<l  for  regular  mining 
operations  l)y  tunnels  and  dopes.   The  originm 
"Coal  Mine  Company"  leased  in  1H17  their 
w  hole  property  and  privileges  to  Messrs.  White, 
Haara,  and  company,  for  90  years,  at  an  an- 
nii.<ii  rental  of  one  ear  of  corn  I  but  they  were  i 
bound  to  deliver  tor  tlieir  own  buuutit  ^000  i 
bushels  of  coal  annually  in  Philadelphia.  These  | 
"i-ntlemen  formed  tlu-ir  interests  into  a  stock  . 
company — the  ''Lehigh  Coal  Company" — and  i 
•lio  organised  the  Lehigh  navigation  company,  | 
a*>.Tward  incorfK)rated  as  the  Lehigh  navigation 
^d  coal  company,  and  subseqaently  changed  to  i 
tiie  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company.   The  | 
Mivk  (if  the  old  coal  mine  company  was  hnnpht 
Dp  by  the  new  organization.    At  lirst  the 
Nisres,  representing  50th  parts  of  the  whole 
T"'oy)erty,  were  bonirlit  at  ^]')0  each;  the  last 
brought  $2,000.    The  number  of  tons  shipped 
bjtbe Lehigh  canal  in  1871  was  740,680,  and  the 
total  amount  by  canal  from  the  commencement 
«f  the  trade  is  20,139,540  tons,  of  which,  how- 
ever, a  eonsldemble  portien  was  mined  in  other 
regions.    The  Schuylkill  canal  was  pr«||eoted 
in  1814,  and  so  far  completed  in  18SS  that 
1|480  tens  were  shipped  over  it  to  PhUadelpIua. 


Since  then  28,700,015  tons  have  passed  through 
it,  of  which  1,010,171  tons  were  shipped  in  1871. 
Tlie  first  railway  built  in  tlie  United  States,  ex- 
cept one  of  three  miles  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  was 
a  gravity  road  from  the  Lehigh  quarry  at  Snm> 
mit  Hill  to  the  canal  at  Mauch  Chnnk,  a  (!]»- 
tanoe  of  9^  m.  This  was  used  from  1827  to 
1878  for  the  transportation  of  anthracite ;  but 
on  the  completion  of  the  Kesquehoning  tun- 
nel through  the  Locust  mountain  the  old  gravity 
line  was  abandoned  as  a  coal  road,  and  is  now 
devoted  to  pleasure  excursions,  for  which  it 
has  long  been  famous  on  account  of  the  novelty 
of  the  ride  and  the  picturesque  grandeur — 
sometimes  beauty — of  the  rapidly  changing 
scenes.  The  view  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Fisgah, 
which  towers  over  the  waters  of  the  Lehigh, 
is  remarkably  wild  and  grand.  The  numerous 
railroads  built  as  feeders  to  the  Lehi;:h  and 
Schuylkill  canals  and  the  principal  trunk  lines 
will  be  found  in  an  accorapanyinc  table.  The 
Fhiladelphia  and  lieadinur  railroad,  opened  from 
Fottsnlle  to  Philadelphia  in  1841,  had  tran.s- 
ported  62,128,735  tonsof  antiiracite  up  to  1873, 
of  which  4,584,450  tons  were  shi[)[)cd  during 
1871.  The  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  was  o|)ened 
from  Mouch  Chunk  to  Easton  in  1853,  and  trans- 
ported 2.889,074  tons  in  1871,  and  a  total  of 
22,981.252  since  lU^  comjiletion.  This  line  has 
since  been  extended  through  the  Wyoming 
valley  and  into  the  state  of  New  York,  on  tho 
line  of  the  Susquehtmna  river.  Tho  Lehigii  and 
Snsqnehanna  railroad,  opened  from  tliu  head 
of  navigation  on  tho  Lehigh  into  the  Wyotuing 
region  in  1846,  was  extended  to  Easton  as  a 
great  trunk  line  in  1867,  and  daring  the  next 
year  1,058,054  tons  were  transported  over 
it.  The  term  '*  lAdiigh  coal  region  "  originally 
designated  only  that  portion  of  tho  sonthem 
anthracite  field  which  extended  from  Tamaqua 
on  the  Little  Schuylkill  to  the  Lehigh  river; 
but  since  the  completion  of  the  Beaver  Meadow 
and  Ilazleton  feeders  to  the  main  line  of 
canal  the  name  has  I>een  applied  to  all  tho 
small  middle  basins,  of  which  there  are  six, 
thon^rh  three  of  tliese — the  Little,  Hi;:.  an<I 
Lower  Black  Creek  basins — are  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  cannot  properly  be 
termed  T-elngh  basins.  Tiny  produce  a  hard, 
dense,  amorj>hous  cool,  resembling  the  original 
Lehigh  coal  In  both  feature  and  character. 
The  jreology  of  these  small  bnsins  is  ^^iiiiilnr  to 
that  of  tho  E.  end  of  the  southern  and  middle 
anthracite  fields.  They  are  long,  nanw,  oanoe- 
liko  troughs,  nearly  parallel  in  strike  with  them- 
selves, and  with  the  larger  fields  to  the  suutlu 
north,  and  east  The  npper  productive  coal 
bed  in  these  small  basins  is  E.  No.  8  in  the 
preceding  aualytical  table  reitresents  the  gen- 
eral t3rpe  of  these  b^ns.  Tne  small  percent- 
aire  of  a><h.  however,  is  an  exception. — The 
number  of  collieries  in  these  anthracite  regions 
in  1871  was  487,  and  their  entire  prodoetion,  in- 
dnding  home  consumption  (not  m  the  tables), 
was  17,000,000  tons ;  and  52,227  men  and  buys 
were  employed  in  and  aboat  the  minML 
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XAILROAM  BUILT  KXCLrSTTKLT  OR  MAINLY  FOR  THE  TRAX8POBTATION  OF  ANTnRAriTK. 
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gnenl  formation  of  thu  beds  resembles  that  of 
the  lower  irrefnibur  beds  or  pockets  in  the  soath^ 

crn  Pennsvlvania  HoM  !)clow  A;  ami  the  iin- 
pvre,  graphitic  ch^acter  of  the  coal  is  the 
nme.  £d  both  the  ooelexiete  in  "norta"  rather 
than  beds,  winu-times  10  and  even  20  ft.  thick, 
bat  otton  not  as  maay  inches,  and  frequent!/ 
ther  disappear  entirely.  In  the  PemuQ^lvaiiia 
anthracite  fields  the  piilii-n^.oic  sodiTiicntary  stra- 
U,  between  the  cool  measures  and  the  igneous 
wka,  are  between  6  and  7  m.  in  tbickneas ; 
while  the  Rcdimcntarr  strata  below  the  New 
£jigland  field  are  oomparutively  thin,  and  so 
bi^Ij  crystaUiaed  or  metamorpboaed  hj  beat 
A<itoharc  been  mistaken  l).v  tlic  early  peoiogista 
for  the  gneissic  rocks.  Dr.  iudward  Hitchcock, 
bowerer,  maintaiss  that  the  whole  re^on,  em- 
braoing  not  less  than  Hdo  si|.  m.,  is  a  true  coal 
fiekl,  which  has  experienced  more  than  ordi- 
iMry  metamorphie  aiotioD  both  meehanieal  and 
cbeinical.  lie  gays:  "The  meehnnienl  forces 
NMn  to  have  operated  on  the  strata  containing 
tbecoal  in  a  hrteral  direction,  ao  as  not  only  to 
ralw  them  into  hitrhly  inclined  positiona,  Imt  also 
to  produce  plaits  or  folds.  .  .  .  The  chemical 
metatnorphoaee  which  theee  rooks  have  expert- 
cnced  consist  mainly  in  such  effects  as  heat 
would  produce."  Prof.  Silliman,  Pro£  Jackson, 
and  Dr.  Hitoboook  have  given  fiiTorable  ooin- 
ionain  regard  to  the  probable  future  ]>rii(iuc- 
tivenesH  of  this  field  and  the  commercial  value 
oftiie  coal.  The  developed  coal  beds  are  three 
in  numlter.  Their  dimensions  are  variable, 
but  may  be  averaged  from  <3  to  7  ft  respective- 
if,  when  in  their  best  condition.  At  Porta- 
mouth  tlie  principal  bod  has  been  mined  by  a 
slope  of  600  ft.  in  length,  inclining  at  30**  to 
tt*,  to  a  vertical  depth  of  800  ft. ;  from  the 

*  Tkk  Ubie  Is  front  ofl)<  tal  foane*,  exceptive  the  Morrla 
jrt  tttfx  and  th<j  C^ntnil  rmilw«y  of  New  J«r<i4y,  whkb 
*MMt  built  ezduatTftljr  m  cobI  tnuupomtioa  lines. 


bottom  of  which  gangways  were  driven  1,000 
ft.  in  length  on  ue  atrike  of  the  bed,  which 
increased  and  decreased  from  16  inches  to  as 
many  feet.  Mining  operations  have  been  at- 
tempted in  many  locautiea  in  this  field,  bat  all 
have  ended  in  failure,  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance or  faulty  character  of  the  coal  beds.  The 
amoimt  of  coal  mhied  ihmi  the  field  has  been 
insignificant,  and  no  trustworthy  statistics  have 
been  recorded.   The  product^  however,  when 

?are  and  edid,  comparea  Ik'vorably  wifli  the 
'ennsylvania  anthracite.  tlio;iL'h  ii><ually  the 
best  of  it  contains  more  water,  graphite,  and 
earthy  impnritiei.  It  ia  pvolmble  that  deep 
and  well  conducted  mimn?  operations  will 
eventually  develop  this  MA  in  a  remunerative 
manner.  The  diamond  drill  can  now  be  need 
before  incurring  the  cost  (tf  pits  and  niiniuir 
operations,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated 
that  purer  coal  and  more  regnur  l>ed8  will  be 
found  at  greater  depth. — The  Virginia  anthra- 
cite field,  which  may  be  appropriately  termed 
the  New  river  coal  field,  m  Montgomery  and 
Piila'^ki  counties,  in  S.  W.  Virpiiia,  con^sts 
of  two  narrow,  parallel  basins  on  Price's  and 
Brash  mountains.  Price's  moantain  is  a  nar- 
row, short  )>ynclinal  ridge,  which  rises  in  the 
tiilorian  limestones  of  the  great  valley  range, 
and  is  part  of  the  waterdied  between  the  Jamea 
and  New  rivers.  In  this  ridge  the  coal  is  en- 
closed as  a  narrow  trough  or  basin,  with  an 
eastern  dip  of  80°,  while  the  tnie  western  dip 
is  invertea  and  dips  E.  at  an  an^le  of  80°  or 
8fi^  Thns  the  bottom  slate  of  the  lower  bed 
is  the  roof  of  the  upper  bed,  and  the  basin 
may  be  generally  rcprei*ented  by  an  Itjilio  capi- 
tal V;  but  the  force  which  tilted  and  folded 
the  strata  in  this  inverted  manner  distorted 
the  coal  mcafnires  and  crushed  and  rained  a 
large  part  of  the  coaL  while  slips  and  other 
forms  of  £ftult  render  the  opentioiis  of  mining 
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in  this  ba^iu  uncertain  and  precariona.  Tlio 
ooal  of  Prioe^s  monntaiB  tMidn  la  a  trne  anthra- 
cite,  but  less  donso,  lustrous,  and  ])nrc'  than 
that  of  Pennsjlvania.  Tbo  Brush  luountuin 
barin  lies  at  the  E.  bttse  of  the  North  mountain, 
and  resembles  the  opposite  Price''H  riiount;iin 
basin  in  lithological  structure ;  but  the  iuvcrtud 
strata  of  the  W.  side  hare  been  destroyed,  ex- 
cept in  a  lew  luralitios,  l)y  erosion,  fn  some 
few  places  where  the  inverted  strata  exist  in 
this  Dado,  they  are  folded  back,  so  lAat  the  ooal 
bedfly  which  in  their  normal  condition  must 
have  dipped  to  the  west,  are  now  Ijring  on  their 
opposite  dip.  and  the  strata  of  the  entire  badn 
in  such  hxalitios  dip  ca-t,  abutting  abruptly 
asainst  the  underlying  sandstones  or  limestones. 
The  ooal  of  this  bashi  is  semi-antttracite.  Goal 
has  been  mined  in  a  ?mall  way  from  numerous 
looalities  in  these  basins,  but  to  the  present  time  | 
(1878)  it  has  all  been  drawn  in  wagons  from 
the  minea  to  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road, a  distance  of  trom  2  to  8  m.  The  total  j 
amomit  mined  cannot  exceed  16,000  to  S0,000  I 
tons  np  to  the  year  1878.  It  has  been  used 
BDOcesefUllj  in  grates^  stoves,  capola  furnaces,  1 
puddling  ftimaoes,  and  locomotires,  bat  has 
not  been  tested  in  the  blast  furnace.  Near  the  ' 
surface  the  coal  is  weak  and  friable,  but  at  con- 1 
aiderable  deptii  it  becomes  more  dense,  solid, 
and  pure.  Much  aluminous  and  carbonaceous 
shale  exists  in  connection  with  this  coal, 
and  sometimes  cxclndes  it  entirely,  forming  a 
"fault."  The  entire  area  of  these  two  basins 
caimot  exceed  10  sq.  m.  They  are  merely  nar-  j 
TOW  synclinal  belts,  with  an  occasional  repeti- 
tion or  fold  forming  two  parallel  basins,  seldom 
more  than  500  yards  wide  inclusively.  The  > 
coal-bearing  strata  of  this  range  or  belt,  how- 
ever, are  much  more  extensive  than  those  em- 
braced in  the  New  river  coal  field,  and  extend  j 
over  200  m.  N.  E.  and  nearly  100  ra.  S.  W.  It 
is  fonnd  in  Sidelong  hill,  a  continuation  of  Blue 
or  North  mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
ists in  a  basin  of  considerable  extent  on  North 
mountain,  a  short  distance  W.  of  Martinsborg, 
West  Va.  In  tlii.s  locality  there  are  two  basins, 
one  on  the  E.  nde  of  the  mountain  and  another 
OD  the  W.  side,  or  rather  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  That  on  the  east  is  narrow  and 
folded  in  the  form  of  tx  V,  the  left  or  E.  side 
invert<-d  in  the  nsnal  form  of  this  range ;  but 
that  on  the  sinmnit  is  more  regularly  st ratified,  ! 
forming  a  comparatively  shallow  basin.  Here 
we  find  all  the  indicatiODS  of  a  true  basin  of 
the  carboniferous  era.  The  conglomerate  and 
the  red  shali-  (N'os.  XII.  and  XI.  of  the  I'ennsyl-  , 
vaniageoloizii  al  survey)  are  in  regular  order  and  j 
position,  and  the  lower  beds  of  « oal  are  identi- 
cal with  A.  B,  and  0  of  the  I'ennsylvtmia 
fields,  in  till-  onlt  r  of  st rat iti cation,  character 
of  bed,  and  color  of  ash.  The  area  of  this 
small  upper  basin  is  perhaps  5  si|.  ni.  It  lies 
on  the  head  waters  of  Back  creek,  which  flows 
into  the  Potomac  W.  of  Martiiisburg.  Yet 
notwithstanding  tlie  greater  regularity  and  or-  1 
dar  of  these  anthracite  bedfli  they  are  fltnlty  and  I 


too  small  and  impure  to  be  mined  for  ordioary 
commercial  purposes.   The  l)eds 
to  5  ft.  in  thickness,  of  which  two  thirds  mny 
produce  marketable  coal.    This  range  of  coal-  ! 
Dearing  strata  may  be  traced  with  oofSrioBsl 
gaps  from  tliis  place  to  New  river.    The  coal  j 
beds  have  been  developed  in  a  small  wav  at 
the  Dora  mines  on  the  North  fork  of  the  6h«D« 
andoah,  W.  of  Staunton,  where  anthracite  of 
good  character  has  been  mined  for  local  use. 
The  next  pdnt  at  which  the  coal  has  been  I 

mined  is  W,  of  Fincastle  on  Catawba  creek.  | 
From  here  it  has  been  dug  into  in  many  places  i 
to  tiie  Brash  mountain  bann  on  New  rirer,  and 
from  New  river  it  lias  been  ojiened  at  many 
points  to  the  Tennessee  line;  but  the  only 
localities  yet  developed,  where  this  range  coa> 
tains  lieds  in  workable  condition  and  produc- 
tive of  good  coal  for  ordinary  purposes^  are 
those  particularly  described,  indnding  the  Dora 
mines,  which  however  are  the  most  doubtftiL  j 
This  range  of  coal  deiwsits  has  always  been  ! 
considers  by  geologists  as  belonging  to  the  j 

i)roto-carboniferous  or  false  coal  measures.  | 
iecent  investigations  have  cast  doubt  on  this 
dassification,  and  those  most  fiuniliar  with  the 
geology  of  the  region  are  inclined  to  place  it  in 
the  tme  coal  measures  as  identical  with  the 
strata  of  the  Pennsylvania  ooal  fields. — ^Besides 
the  principal  anthracite  fields  already  described, 
there  are  other  small,  partially  developed,  and 
lees  known  depostts  of  anthracite  in  AIkansa^ 
New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  Oregon. — Of  the  re- 
maining anthracite  deposits  of  the  world,  those 
of  France  are  most  largely  developed.  The 
first  and  most  extensive  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Belgian  coal  fidd,  in  the  department  of  Le 
Nord.  The  coal  is  of  a  dry  or  semi-anthrsdte 
character  in  a  portion  of  the  French  extenaoo, 
and  about  one  half  the  coal  products  of  this 
field  is  denominated  anthracite  in  the  Frendt 
reports,  but  it  is  not  strictly  anthracite.  The 
other  French  fields  producing  anthracite  are 
named  from  the  departments  of  Pas-de-CaUid, 
Calvados,  8arthe,  Maine-et-Loire,  Loire-Inft* 
rieure,  Corri^ze,  Puy-de-D6me,  Ilaote-SaAoe, 
Tarn,  Ilaute-Loire,  Ard^che,  Is^re,  and  Hantes- 
Alpes.  The  total  annual  prcniuction  of  coal  in 
France  is  now  (1873)  over  10,000.000  tons,  of 
which  about  2,000,000  tons  is  anthracite  and 
semi-anthracite,  and  of  the  latter  more  than 
one  half  is  the  product  of  tlie  tiold  of  T.e  Nord. 
The  European  anihraeiie  lieM  uext  ia  impor- 
tance to  these  is  tliat  of  Donetz  in  8.  Kussia, 
between  the  Dnieper  and  Donetz  rivers,  whi«h 
is  perhaps  the  largest  connected  field  contain- 
ing anthradte  yet  developed.  It  cmbra«»  over 
8,000  sq.  m.  of  coal  area,  but,  like  the  South 
Wales  and  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields,  one 
Mid  contains  anthracite  and  the  other  bitumi- 
nous coal  beds,  according  to  Murcbison;  while 
anthracite  and  bituminous  beds  are  found  in 
the  same  locality,  and  the  nndulations  of  the 
strata,  which  dij)  fn.m  20"  to  70",  indicate  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
PemujlTania  anthradte  fieida.  An  analyiii  of 
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tikU  intimcite  gave  94 '234  per  cent,  carbon. 
Anthracite  also  eziste  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Ger- 

inanv,  Austria,  Xorwny,  Persia,  India,  China, 
suul  bouth  Auerica;  and  generally  anthracite 
islbinid  im  eonneotioo  with  the  altered  or  met- 
.iranrphio  rocka,  whicli  acoompany  all  great 
tual  t'ormatioDs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. — 
Antbraoite  nndonbtedly  owes  Hs  existence  to 
a  supfrior  lient  or  a  romparativ dy  high  tcin- 
perature  during  its  formation,  iiie  bardeit 
Old  most  dense  anthradte  is  always  finind 
where  tlie  coal  ha,s  been  subject  to  a  bigli  tem- 
pemture ;  but  where  the  heat  has  been  iuoat 
inteDfle,  graphite  rather  than  coal  is  found.  In 
the  New  Eii^'hind  field  the  outcrops  of  the  coal 
beds  frequently  yield  plumbago,  which  is  ool- 
keted  and  sold  as  "  Britiah  lustre,**  and  nests 

of  pure  graphite  are  fonnd  in  the  beds  at  con- 
idenible  depth.  An  analogous  condition  is 
foood  in  the  pocketsof  carbonaoeoos  ooal  which 

exist  below  A  in  thesootbern  Pennsylvania  field. 
The  nroportions  <rf  carbon  are  due  to  the  vary- 
ing degrees  of  heat  to  which  the  ooal  or  the 
element.^  forming  anthracite  have  been  subject- 
ed. This  £act  is  fuUy  illustrated  in  the  Penn> 
qrlvania  anthracite  oeds,  where  the  lowest 
contain  the  most  carbon  and  the  highest  (in 
tha  measures)  the  most  voktile  matter.  Where 
the  ooal  is  nearest  to  the  igneoos  or  plntonio 
nx-ka,  whether  granitic  or  metamorphic, 
vhether  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  coal  basins 
or  on  their  edges,  we  conditions  are  the  same, 
MdaD  true  coal  fields  are  alike  in  these  condi- 
tiooib  It  is  true,  the  Kichmond  (Va.}  bitumi- 
BODs  coal  field  is  formed  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano ;  but  that  field  is  a  lat<;  creation 
of  the  Jurassic  period,  and  was  deposited  when 
tbe  earth  and  the  rocks  beneath  it  were  com- 
paratively cool,  and  even  there  a  trap  dike  is 
iatmded — evidently  long  alter  the  completion 
of  the  coal  field — between  the  bods.  The  ef- 
ftet  of  this  heated  and  volcanic  mass  o(  rock 
has  been  to  coke  a  ooal  bed  60  ft.  beneath  it^  and 
bam  one  10  ft.  above  it  to  a  graphitic  cinder. 
The  general  effect  of  trap  intrusions  seem;*  to 
be  tbe  sumo  in  all  casen,  but  the  altered  bitu- 
minous coal  under  8uch  circumstances  is  rather 
a  coke  than  an  antliracite,  which  differs  greatly 
i&  apiiearanoe,  though  the  constituents  are  the 
strae.  Prof.  II.  D.  Rogers  explains  the  forma- 
tion i>f  anthracite  by  supposing  it  to  be  the  re- 
f^ult  of  altered  bituminous  coal  metamorphosed 
by  intense  heat,  and  of  courso  by  heat  induced 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  bituminous 
beds;  and  he  further  explains  the  escape  of  the 
volatile  portion  of  the  latter  as  gas  through 
cracks  and  oi>eninga  caused  1  y  tlu  ]>lication  of 
the  anthracite  strata.  This  plication  follows 
closely  the  general  type  of  the  ea«<tern  pala3o- 
zoic  rocks,  which  are  intensely  crushed  and 
foUed  near  the  contact  of  their  edires  with  the 
igneous  or  granitic  rocks,  and  uiueh  less  jiliea- 
t«d  and  diste)rted  in  a  western  direction.  This 
fact  undoubtedly  le<l  to  the  alx.ve  theory,  which 
seems  as  natural  as  it  is  ingenious ;  but  ihe  I'act^ 
do  not  sostain  the  theory.  1st.  Tbe  upper  beds 


and  strata  are  more  dislocated,  distorted,  and 
crushed  than  the  lower  beds,  as  plainly  demon- 
strated by  the  plication  of  the  strata  on  the  a[)e\' 
of  tlie  leading  anticlinabi  in  tlie  southern  Held. 
2d.  Themeasnresare  more  plicated  and  crushed 
at  the  western  extremity  of  this  field,  in  the  Dau- 
phin or  soutli  prong,  than  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity ;  yet  the  coal  cf  the  latter  is  a  dense,  hard 
antliracite,  while  that  of  the  former  is  semi- 
bituminous.  3d.  The  heat  must  have  been 
moat  intense  during  the  early  stages  of  coal 
formation.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  has  re- 
cently been  contended  that  true  anthracite  is 
not  a  metamorphoris  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
as  much  a  normal  creation  as  the  bitumi- 
nous variety  itself  from  a  combination  of  its 
constituents  under  superior  heat,  however  the 
original  elements  were  produced.  (See  Coal.) 
— The  £Aults  and  irregularities  of  the  anthra- 
cite beds  and  strata  are  the  result  of  crust 
movements,  and  the  plication  of  the  distorted 
and  crushed  rocks  indicates  contraction,  both 
lateral  and  perpendicular,  as  the  cause.  The 
effects  of  u  combined  lateral  and  [KTpendicular 
movement  are  simply  those  which  are  evident 
in  the  plieatioD  of  the  anthracite  beds  of  the 
southern  Pennsylvarii.i  fields,  and  their  acconi- 
nany ing  shales ;  but  the  crust  movements  have 
been  slow  and  uniform,  bending  raUier  than 
breaking  the  strata,  except  in  cases  of  sharp 
foliation  of  anticlinals  or  synclinals.  Where 
the  folding  has  been  most  abrupt  the  strata 
are  inverted,  and  the  coal  is  crushed  and  par- 
tially destroyed.  The  coal  beds  thus  distorted 
are  always  subject  to  foults  of  the  peculiar 
character  descrd>ed  in  the  New  England  and 
New  river  coal  fields,  as  well  as  tliose  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Such  faults  are  more  fl^quently  met 
with  in  the  up[>er  than  in  the  lower  heds  of 
the  latter.  A  fault  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
great  white-ash  beds  B,  D,  and  £,  except  where 
they  are  inverted  or  seriously  dislocated  by  tho 
plicating  movements.  The  dislocations  of  Amer- 
ican ooflJ  beds  are  rarely  vertical,  and  never 
to  any  great  extent,  as  in  the  English  fields, 
where  this  form  of  fault  is  peculiar.  Tho  near- 
est approach  to  this  in  the  former  is  a  slip  ** 
whicn  may  slide  one  portion  of  a  bed  over  the 
other,  or  remove  it  a  few  feet  up  or  down.  In 
tbe  anthracite  fields,  however,  faults  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  bituminous  fields 
of  England  or  the  United  States,  but  these  are 
generally  of  the  characteristic  form  peculiar  to 
highly  plicated  atrat^i  in  tore  described.  There 
are,  however,  other  less  f  requent  forms  of  fault, 
such  as  the  occurrence  of  large  areas  of  soft 
carbonaceous  shale  in  jihuc  of  the  coal;  long 
ribbon-like  streaks  of  roek  or  slate  in  the  coal 
from  the  top  of  the  be«l,  Hi)parently  to  till  a 
crack  in  tho  same;  or  tho  iuti-rp<»-iti(>n  of  rock 
:  and  slate  between  the  strata  of  a  I'ld,  dividing 
I  it  so  as  to  render  valueless  sometimes  one  or 
I  botii  divisions.  These  faults  do  not  affect  the 
accompanying  beds.  The  j»recediiipr  are  such 
as  are  strictly  denominated  faults  in  llic  Penn- 
i  sjlvania  anthracite  fields ;  but  the  erer-varying 
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dip  of  the  stnit&,  the  change  of  tkrike  tnoMent 

thereto,  and  the  ^xenernl  irro^ularities  of  both 
coal  bed  and  accoiuiionying  strata,  would  be 
denominated  fanlta  in  the  great  Utnminoaa 
fields  of  the  United  Statt  s  or  Enpland. — Tiie 
use  of  anthracite  as  a  coiuinon  fuel  is  recent. 
It  was  long  supposed  to  be  an  Inferior  kind  of 
coal,  and  tlie  oreiiticm  of  an  earlier  yieriocl  than 
the  true  carboniferous;  even  now  there  are  a 
few  proCraeional  men  who  adhere  to  this  ex- 

Slodo<l  theory.  The  first  att».iiij)tH  to  ii-»o  it 
lel  were  us  a  substitute  for  wood  or  the  free- 
hnmingr  bttuminons  coals,  where  a  dnraght  of  air 
through  the  mass  is  not  ubs<ilutely  neoeRsary, 
as  in  the  case  of  anthracite.  On  account  of  this 
diflienlty  ot  i;:niitton,  and  the  prevailing  igno- 
mice  in  regartl  to  the  hest  nn-thods  of  iisinjr  it, 
antiiracite  was  slow  to  be  appreciated.  In  1818 
it  was  eomidered  Inferior  m  wales,  and  was  bnt 
little  used  for  any  purpose;  and  though  known 
and  tested  as  a  valuable  fuel  in  the  United 
States  arsenal  at  Oariide,  Pa.,  in  1776,  and  bv 
smiths  on  the  Susquehanna  generully  even  at 
an  earlier  date,  it  was  only  in  1812  that  it  was 
successfhlly  used  in  Philaaelphia,  and  there  the 
mode  of  burning  it  was  discovered  hy  accident. 
The  general  trade  only  commenoes  with  a  few 
tons  in  1820.  (See  table.)  At  first  the  increase 
of  consumption  was  slow,  but  so  soon  as  its  use 
and  advantages  became  generally  understood, 
it  assumed  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  combus- 
tibles. For  household  purposes  it  is  preferred 
not  only  on  account  of  its  cleanliness  and  the 
absence  of  smoke  and  the  peculiar  odor  of  bitu- 
men, but  also  on  account  of  it>  durability  and 
long  continued  and  uniform  heat.  For  war 
steamers,  where  the  conspionons  smoke  of  bi- 
tominons  coaliaeKeeedingly  obJerti<in;iMi'  dur- 
ing hostile  movement*,  anthracite  has  beon 
fully  tested  and  found  superior,  not  only  because 
of  the  absence  of  smoke,  but  of  its  good  steam- 
producing  (]ualities,  its  duration  at  lii<:h  tem- 
peratures, and  tlio  consequent  maintenance  of 
a  steady  tmiform  steam  power.  For  the  eco- 
nomical combustion  of  imtlirnoite  n  stronir 
draught  rather  than  an  abun(hmt  supi)ly  of  uir 
is  required.  In  common  use,  however,  where 
chimney  drnn?bt  is  ordinarily  eniploye<l,  tliose 
two  requirements  are  untagonisiic,  as  far  as 
eoonomy  is  concerned.  To  obtain  a  draught 
rtrongenou^rh  to  pass  sufficient  air  through  the 
ooals,  a  high  and  hot  chimney  is  required, 
which  absorbs  and  carries  off  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  caloric  from  furnaces  as  conini<>nly 
OOnstructed.  The  coal  is  rarely  bunad  t») 
carbonic  acid  by  direct  combustion  in  tliis  man- 
ner, bnt  rather  to  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  lo>t, 
and  more  than  half  the  fuel  is  thus  wasted. 
The  first  or  direct  combustion,  prmlucing  car- 
lionir  oxide,  generates  about  1300°  C,  while  the 
carbonic  oxide  is  capable  of  prwlucing  over 
2100°  C.  of  heat  in  addition ;  but  when  anthra- 
cite is  burned  to  earbonic  arid  direct  in  properly 
constructed  gas-buruing  furnaces,  tlie  tempera- 
ture is  increased  to  2400"  0.  The  volume  of 
beat  or  total  heating  effect  ia,  howeveri  in  fiiTor 


f  of  carbonic  oxide  as  ftael,  and  it  woaM  honmcli 

more  economical  and  frt  ni  riilly  useful  to  con- 
I  vert  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  to  carbonic 
I  oxide  before  n^g  it  as  a  Ihel.  In  tlie  blast 
famaoa,  however,  where  anthracite  is  preGui- 
I  nent,  the  coal  must  be  used  in  its  solid  coQdl- 
I  tion ;  but  here,  in  well  constructed  ftlnlaoe^ 
the  total  lieating  effect  of  the  coal  isntlliied. 
1  But  it  cannot  be  claime<l  that  authradte  ia  a 
I  superior  Aiel  for  all  purposes,  hecanse  Utoori- 
nous  coal  can  be  used  in  all  ca>^s.  while  an- 
I  thracite  cannot  be  used  in  the  present  state  of 
I  the  arts  fbr  the  production  of  innminating  gaSi 
Where  a  lung  hot  flame  is  required,  05  in  pud- 
dling furnaces,  hvdrogenons  coal  is  more  avail- 
'  able ;  and  tor  welding  heats,  where  h<dlow  Ifaw 
are  desirable,  the  latter  class  of  coal  is  also  used. 
But  under  proper  oombustioQ,  anthracite,  «s 
!  the  pnrest  form  of  carbon  av^dlable  for  fad, 
will  yield  a  higher  temperature  than  any  other 
I  kind  of  fuel. — The  earliest  record  of  the  use  of 
!  anthracite  for  the  production  of  iron  is  in  I8M, 
when  a  small  furnace  built  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs.  White  and  Hazard  of  the  Lehigh  cosi 
company,  near  Mauch  Chonk,  Pa.,  was  tried 
with  anthracite  and  cold  blast;  but,  thongb 
several  pigs  of  anthracite  iron  were  made, 
the  furnace  chilled  and  the  attempt  proved  s 
failure.  Several  other  experiments  were  made 
I  both  on  the  Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill,  which 
I  were  saccessAiI  in  the  production  of  anthracite 
iron,  but  failed  of  practical  results.  Attempts 
had  been  made  prior  to  this  time  to  use  anthnh 
I  cite  for  the  ))roauction  of  iron  in  the  blast  tar- 
!  naces  of  Wales ;  but  nothing  definite  is  givoi 
in  regard  to  the  date  of  these  experiments  until 
after  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast  by  Neil- 
son  in  1831,  or  its  more  general  u.>e  in  18S3. 
Mr.  Dand  Thomas  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
using  anthracite  with  hot  blast,  and  induced  his 
emplogrer  to  try  the  experiment.    A  coke  fur- 
nace was  accordingly  altered  ibiriuL'  1'*:^'?.  and 
provided  with  a  hot-bla>t  arrangement ;  :uid  in 
I  February,  1837,  anthracite  iron  was  success- 
fully made  in  Wales  for  the  first  time.    In  1837 
the  Lehigh  coal  and  navigation  company,  st- 
j  tracted  by  the  success  of  the  Welsh  furnace, 
'  sent  one  of  their  directors  to  Wale<.  who  en- 
gaged Mr.  Tlionius  to  start  a  furnace  ou  the 
I  Lehigh,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  in 
'  June,  1 830,   The  "  Pioneer  Furnace  "  at  Potts- 
ville,  built  by  William  Lyman  of  Boston,  bad 
been  put  in  blast  a  few  months  prenoos,  after 
the  <lirections  of  Mr.  Thomas,    For  this  Mr. 
Lyinun  was  awanied  a  jtremium  of  ^5.0<X) 
which  had  been  otVered  by  Burd  Patterson  of 
Pottsville  and  Nicholjis  IVuhUo  cf  Pbiladelpliis 
for  the  i>rotitable  prcxluctiou  of  anthracite  iron, 
and  which  was  paid  at  a  banquet  given  st 
Mt.  Carbon  early  in  1840.    Since  then  tlie 
j  Thomas  and  Crane  iron  works  on  the  LeLij:l» 
I  have  grown  to  mammoth  e-tn))lishinent«s  aid 
are  now  cayiable  of  pro<lucing  lOO.tXK)  ton? 

I of  pig  iron  per  annum;  and  the  totaU  aDoosl 
production  of  anthracito  iron  has  now  (isn) 
reached  87iS^000  tana. 
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AKiTHB0P<NL06¥,  the  acienoe  of  man.  8ee 

AlTATOlf  T,  AbOH^LOOT,  GOIIPABA,nT>  AlTAT- 

OHT,  Ethnulooy,  Mobal  PBUXMonrr,  Pm- 

LO0OPBT,  AND  PUTSIOLOOT. 

AKTHBOrOIIOlPHITBB  (6r.  oyi^pun^o^^,  man, 
and  ftop^,  form),  those  who  heheve  that  ihnl 
poMeeaea  a  human  shape.  Audiua,  a  Sjrian  lajr- 
man  (340),  taught  that  God  eaaentiaUj  exists  in 
hnman  form,  and  opposed  the  authority  of  the 
cler^r.  tie  was  excommunicated,  and  his  sect 
duappeared  after  about  a  centnry.  In  the  lOth 
(vntury  anthropomorphism  was  revived,  but 
did  not  attain  any  prominence  as  a  doctrine. 

ANnBE>>  (ano.  AntipoU$),  a  town  and  sea- 
port of  France,  department  of  Alpes-  Muritimes, 
Milt  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 15  m.  8.  W.  of  Nice;  pop.  in  1866, 
6,829.  It  has  fortifications  erected  by  Vanban 
aod  somt^  Homan  antiquities,  including  an  aquo- 
dact  in  good  preservation.  The  chief  industry 
and  trade  are  in  salted  1^  dried  fruits,  wine, 
and  olive  oil.  The  town  was  foundtnl  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mas»iha  (Marseilles)  in  the  4th  ceu- 
tory  B.  O.  Under  the  Komans  it  waft  s  miU- 
tarr  !»tation  and  an  important  seat  of  commerce, 
but  it  was  ruined  by  Uie  burbariaiLs  and  Sara- 
MML  In  later  times  it  was  strongly  fortitied, 
and  succenst'iilly  withstoiMl  a  siege  <^  (he  Eng- 
lish and  lm(>orialbtji  in  1741). 

AXnCHLOE,  in  ch«nistry,  any  substance  ca- 
pable of  eliminating  the  excess  of  chlorine  or  of 
tree  hyp<Khlorous  acid  left  in  goods  and  paper 
aiktr  tiie  process  of  bleaching  by  chloride  of 
lime.  .*^«'Vi'ral  ajrents  oan  be  employed,  and 
tbey  generally  act  by  converting  the  chlorine 
into  an  mn<x'tious  salt.  Om  <n  the  first  sab- 
stances  employed  for  tliis  purpose  was  the  sul- 

C"  B  and  bisulphite  of  soda  patented  by  Henry 
kin  in  1847.  In  1853  these  salts  were 
•"uptTsedtHl  liy  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which 
lias  now  become  the  principal  antichior  of 
commerce.  Sulphide  of  calcium,  prepared  by 
boiling  sulphur  with  milk  ot  lime,  has  also 
been  used  as  un  unticbior;  so  likewise  has  a 
solation  of  protochloride  of  tin  in  hydroohlorio 
acid.  In  the  latter  cnso.  however,  it  is  neces- 
sar/,  after  the  completion  of  the  bleaching  pro- 
cess, to  add  carbonate  of  sodium,  in  order  to 
nentralize  the  free  hydrochloric  arid,  which 
would  otiierwise  act  as  irguriously  as  the  free 
ddoriae  itself.  The  precipitate  of  oxide  of  tin 
thereby  prodiu  cd  is  (piite  white  .'ind  soft,  and 
dues  nut  interfere  witii  the  subsequent  stages 
of  the  paper  mannfacture.  Goal  gas  was  luso 
used  as  an  antichior  in  paper  makinfj  as  early 
as  1818,  but  it  is  not  ho  convenient  as  the 
•tntB  mentioned  above.  The  products  formed 
by  the  iietiim  of  chlorine  (or  hyporli!. irons 
acid)  on  sulnhite  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium  are 
sripbate  and  chloride  of  sodiinn,  both  of  which 
are  inno<'H()n-^  and  easily  removed  by  wasbin^r. 

iimClilUST  (Gr.  avrL,  against,  or  in  place  of, 
and  XpioT6cy  Christ),  a  term  which  occttfs  five 

^iuu"i  in  the  Bible,  but  only  in  the  f]r.«t  and 
eecond  epistles  of  John.  These  passages  recog- 
alM  the  previotti  tew)bing  that  ^'Antiefarist 


shall  come;''  declare  the  existenoe  even  then 
of  "many  Antichrists,"  who  "went  oat  from  " 

the  Christians,  l)iit  "were  not  of"  them;  and 
otuuraoterixe  as  an  Antichrist  lum  Uiat  de- 
nieth  fiie  Father  and  the  Son,**  or  "confess' 

eth  not  thftt  Jesiis  ('hri.-^f  is  come  in  the  tlesh.'* 
Most  interpreters  identify  Antichrist  with  the 
"man  of  am "  (2  Thess.  ii.  8) ;  many  also  with 
the  *'  little  bom  "  of  Daniel's  fourth  beast  and 
the  ''king  of  fierce  countenance,"  with  the 
Apocalyptic  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  with 
the  false  (/brists  and  false  prophets  foretold 
in  Matt  xxiv.  5,  1 1 ;  but  all  these  are  con- 
troverted points.  The  numerous  representa- 
tions of  Antichrist  given  by  Biblical  critics  and 
theologians  may  be  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing five  heads:  1.  An  individual  yet  future. 
Thus  most  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  rep- 
resent the  "many  Antichrists"  of  the  apostle's 
day  as  forerunners  or  types  of  a  terrible  future 
Antichrist — a  person  (of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  ac- 
cording to  Aretus  Be<le,  &c.)  armed  with  Sa- 
tanic powers  (Satiin  hinisell.  say  some)-— who 
is  to  OOOM  just  before  the  final  and  glorious 
appearance  of  Christ,  and  then  to  be  destroytnl 
by  Christ.  2.  A  polity  or  sy^ttem.  Tlius  the 
Waldenses,  WyomBtftS,  refurmer-  of  the  16th 
century,  and  others,  make  Antichrist  t^  he  the 
papal  system,  or  the  i>o|>e  lus  representing  the 
Homan  Catholic  {tolity ;  others,  imperial  or  pftp 
fran  Rome ;  others,  Mohammedanism,  or  popery 
and  Mohammedanism,  or  Judaism  and  pa^an 
Rome  and  papal  Rome,  &c,  8.  An  individual 
already  past.  Thus  Antichrist  has  been  found 
by  different  Roman  Cotholic  and  Protestant 
expositors  in  one  or  another  heathen  emperor 
of  Rome,  Jewish  leader,  false  Messiah,  or 
iieresiarch.  4.  A  class  united  in  opposition  to 
Christ.  This  opinion,  held  by  Bengel,  Mac- 
kniL'ht.  Bishop  Wordsworth,  &r..  makes  Anti- 
christ a  collective  term,  equivalent  tt)  the 
''many  Antlehrfsts >'  of  1  John  ii.  18,  or  the 
embo<liment  or  representative  of  a  limited  or 
unlimited  class  of  those  who  set  themselves  up 
■gidttst  Ghristt  as  the  false  prophets  or  teachers 
about  tlie  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jeni.s.ilem, 
or  all  false  teachers  in  every  age,  or  the  purtio- 
nlar  class  who  deny  that  Jesns  is  the  Ohristt 
or  all  heretics,  Sec  o.  An  evil  jirinciple  per- 
sonified. This  opinion,  held  by  Kuppe,  Aitzscb, 
and  others,  is  natnrally  oonneeted  with  the 
view  that  Satan  is  not  a  per^nn.  but  only  evil 

eersonified. — It  may  bo  added  that  Jewisli  rab- 
ittieal  books  describe  Antichrist  under  the 
name  of  Annillus,  who,  it  is  said,  will  defe.it 
and  alay  the  Messiali  Ben  Joseph,  but  will  him- 
self be  deMed  and  riidn  b^  If  esriah  Ben 
David ;  and  that  Mohsunmedan  traditions  rep- 
resent the  Jewish  Messiah  Ben  David  as  him- 
self Al-Da.iial  (Antiehrist),  who  wUI  be  slain 
by  Jesus. 

AftnCOtm,  an  uncultivated  island  in  the  golf 
of  St  Lawronoe,  180  m.  long  and  80  m.  wide 

in  the  reiifre,  narmwini:  toward  both  ends. 
It  divides  tlie  gulf  into  a  N.  and  a  S.  channel. 
The£.poiatiftin1at.49''6'N.,U)iL6a"W.;  Um 
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W.  pdnt  in  lat  49*'  46^,  Ion.  64*  86'.   Along  a 

great  part  of  the  roast  there  is  n  dancerous  belt 
of  reels  uncovered  at  low  tide.  There  are  two 
harbom  ocmiparatively  safe  at  all  times:  one  at 
(Tramache  or  Ellire  hay,  near  the  W.  end,  and 
the  other  at  Fox  hay  on  the  northwest  The 
ooaat  line  on  the  S.  ride  rises  from  80  to  80 
feet  above  tlie  water;  on  tlieN.  a  suecession  of 
ridge-like  elevations,  separated  bj  depreseioua, 
rise  from  800  to  500  feet.  On  the  8.  dde  1li«re 
.'ire  excellent  peat  beds  80  ni.  in  length  and  2 
in  width,  with  a  depth  of  from  3  to  10  feet^ 
«ndittarI1>edsof  ooodderablethielniesa.  Tliere 
are  three  lighthouses  on  the  island. 

IKTICYKA*  L  An  ancient  city  of  soathem 
Theasaljr,  on  the  Sperehens,  fiunons  fcrprodno- 
ing  the  best  hellebore,  wliich  was  regarded  by 
the  aocienta  aa  a  cure  for  madness.  II.  A  city 
of  Phocis  on  the  Ckxrinthian  gnl^  also  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  hellebore.  The 
Anticyraeans  are  said  to  have  been  expelled 
from  their  city  by  Philip  of  Macedon  atter  the 
close  of  the  sacred  war.  It  was  taken  in  a 
subsequent  age  by  the  Roman  general  Levinua, 
and  given  up  by  him  to  the  ^'Etolians.  It  was 
occupied  during  the  Macedonian  war  by  the 
consul  Flamininus^  for  the  sake  of  its  harbor, 
which  atibrdod  a  secure  retreat  for  the  Roman 
fleet.  The  site  of  Anticyra  is  still  discernible 
on  the  shore  ot  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  known 
as  Aspra  Spitia,  or  "the  white  houses." 

AKTIDOTEB  (Gr.  &vtI^  against,  and  SMvai,  to 
give),  a  term  formerly  used  to  signify  reme- 
dies or  preservatives  ogiiinst  sickness,  but  now 
applied  only  to  means  for  connteraeting  the 
effect  of  poisons.  To  get  rid  at  once  of  the 
poisoning  substance,  to  hinder  its  absorption, 
or  to  counteract  its  effects,  are  the  general  re- 
sults to  be  sou^rht  for.  The  first  of  tliese  ob- 
jects is  attjiined,  when  the  poison  is  in  the 
Stomach,  either  by  the  stomadi  pump  or  an 
emetic.  If  a  stomach  pump  is  not  at  hand,  an 
ordinary  elastic  syringe  with  a  stomach  tube 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  in  washing  and  pump- 
ing out  the  stomach.  The  best  emetics  are 
those  which  act  ra[>idly,  esi)eeiaily  mustard, 
vhioh  is  almost  always  at  fiand,  sulphate  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol),  or  sulphate  of  zinc  (u  liite 
▼itriolj,  the  vomiting  being  encouraged  and  kept 
up  bj  tieiding  the  fauces,  giving  large  draughts 
Oi  warm  water,  6cc.  If  the  poison  has  been 
throim  into  or  under  the  skin,  as  by  the  bites 
of  serpents  or  mad  dogs,  or  wounds  from  poi- 
soned weapons,  it  in;iy  be  sucked  out  by  the 
mouth  or  a  cupping  glass;  the  wounded  part 
may  be  excised,  or  a  ligatare  placed  so  as  to 
hinder  the  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the  sys- 
tem. Dr.  Fayrer'b  elaborate  experiments  have 
shown  that  tiiese  prooednres,  to  be  of  any 
nvail,  must  be  put  in  force  with  the  utmost 
promptness,  since  only  a  few  seconds  suffice 
for  the  poison  of^  venomons  serpents  to  enter 
the  circulation.  '  The  cauterization  of  such 
wounds  either  with  the  hot  iron  or  powerful 
ohenuoal  agents,  tneh  as  iritiio  add,  nitrate  of 
silver^  and  aomionis,  has  been  imotised. — 


Many  anbstanoes  may  be  rendered  hisolable  or 

comparatively  inert  in  the  stomach  by  appro- 

E riate  ohemical  retigents.  btrong  adds  may 
e  neutralised  by  magnesia,  ohuk,  or  soap'; 
caustic  alkalies  by  vinegar.  We  may  tise  for 
araenio  freshiv  precipitated  aeetiuioxide  of  iron, 
whieh  every  dmggist  dioold  have  the  mstsfkli 
at  hand  for  preparing  jit  sliurt  notice.  That 
which  baa  been  kept  under  water,  or  the  ao- 
esOed  snbotrbonate,  may  be  nsed  in  esse  die 
first  is  not  ready.  The  light  magnesia,  or  freshly 
precipitated  gplatinona  magnesia,  has  also  been 
nsed.  A  mixture  of  chalk  and  castor  oil,  of 
the  consistence  of  cream,  is  said  to  envelop  the 
particles  of  arsenic  still  adherent  to  the  stom- 
aeh  after  it  has  been  washed,  and  render  them 
harmles-s.  For  bichloride  of  mercury,  albumen 
(eggs),  gluten  (wheat  flour),  or  coseine  (milk  > 
may  be  used,  but  should  at  once  bo  followed 
by  an  emetic,  ns  the  precipitate  formed  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble.  With  lead  and  baryta, 
sulphates  form  insoluble  predpitntes ;  with 
sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  with  oxalic  aci<l  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk) 
may  be  used.  The  vegetable  oitringeuts  (g&Us, 
tannic  add,  strong  tea),  and  also  a  aolnlioD  of 
iodine  in  iodide  of  potoKsium,  form  insolabl« 
precipitates  with  some  of  the  alkaloids. — The 
antidotes  which  fulfil  the  third  indieatian,  eoim- 
teracting  the  efTects  of  poisons,  are  notso  weD 
determined.  luUammation  from  irritant  poi- 
wms  ia  to  be  treated  on  general  principles. 
Ojiium  narcotism  is  to  be  treated  by  external 
irritants,  such  as  cold  atluhiou  or  forced  exercise 
and  strong  coffee.  The  eflScacy  ci  belladonna 
as  an  antidote  to  oj)inm.  and  rirr  rrrtn.  i*  not 
established.  For  j>russic  acid  ammonia  may 
be  cautiously  used.  The  symptoms  of  wool 
vomica  and  strychnia  may  be  partially  con 
trolled  by  chloroform,  chloral  (if  there  is  tunc 
for  it  to  act),  or  bromide  of  potassium.  Aco- 
nite has  been  ]»rof>o<ie<l.  Aconite  ]H)i!4ooing 
colls  for  stimuli,  as  alwhol  and  ammonia. 

IHTIETAM,  Battle  ef,  fought  by  the  nation.i] 
army  of  the  Potomac,  under  (ien.  (Jeor^'v  li. 
McClellan,  and  the  confederate  army  of  Nortij 
Virginia,  under  Gen.  Robert  £.  Leo.  between 
.sharpsburg  and  the  Antietam  creek,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Potomac  river,  Sept.  16  and  17, 
1 862.  A fter  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac in  the  seven  days'  tiirhtiiiir  on  the  line 
of  the  Chickahominy,  the  confederates  prepared 
for  an  invasion  of  Maryland,  worsted  Pope's 
army  at  Ce<l;ir  Mountain,  in  the  second  liattloof 
Bull  Run,  and  at  Chantilly,  crossed  the  Potomac 
near  Lecsbnrg,  and  concentrated  their  fonxs 
at  Frederick.  Meanwhile  the  national  army 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Harrison's  Landing 
and  consolidated  at  Washington  with  Pope's 
command,  and  the  whole,  under  ^f cC'lellan, 
moved  out  to  meet  Lee.  The  right  wing,  con- 
risting  of  the  1st  and  0th  corps,  was  under 
Burnside;  the  centre,  composed  of  the  2d  and 
12th  corps,  was  under  ISunmer;  and  the  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  81ii  corps,  was  nader 
FranUin.    In  thia  wdor  MoOlaUaa  marched. 
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Iff  the  Bockville  turnpike,  the  right  wing  of 
hii  innjir  extending  toward  the  Bultimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  and  the  left  toward  the  Potomac. 
Hi§  advanced  guard  entered  Frederick  as  the 
(vafederate  rear  guard  was  leaving  it.  At  this 
pbce,  on  Sept  12,  he  became  aoqniunted 
I  villi  the  disposition  of  Lee's  forces,  as  well  as 
'  vith  bis  immediate  plans,  through  a  copj  of 
Lie's  marching  orders  which  one  of  the  con- 
,  fderate  commanders  had  inadvertently  left 
behind  him.   I^e,  having  captured  all  the  out- 
Irin^  detachmentH  of  the  national  army,  in- 
clading  that  in  the  strontjhold  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  thus  secured  his  communication 
Krith  Richmond,  concentrated  all  his  available 
forces,  clioosing  his  position  in  front  of  Sharps- 
kr^',  in  the  angle  between  the  Potomac,  which 
I  covered  his  rear,  and  the  Anti^am,  whose 
divfi  bod  and  precipitous  sides  covered  liis 
fruJiU    Lee's  line,  forming  almost  a  semicirdo 
I  About  the  village,  covered  all  the  roads  con- 
Cfntnitinir  nt  that  pluco  ;  its  right  winir  rusted 
on  tii»a  hei^hUs  dominating  the  creek,  and 
itretched  along  it,  sweeping  all  the  eroasiti<;H 
formtirc  than  fialf  a  mile;  the  centre  occupic*! 
tiie  open  tields  and  patches  ot'  wood  extending 
to  toe  Hagerstown  road,  and  the  left  teited 
Dt>on  the  Potomac.     McClellan's  army  ap- 
Mojiched   tlie  battletield  idung  the  turnpike 
leading  from  Keedysvillo  to  Sharpsburg,  his 
tnain  body  going  into  position  on  tlie  left  bank 
of  the  Antietam  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  15. 
:  Xo fighting  took  place  onthisday.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  l<5tli  was  passi-d  in  harmless 
canaonading,  but  late  in  the  alti  rnoon  McClel- 
iao  threw  forward  Hooker's  corps,  with  orders 
t'»  furrt?  ft  passage  of  the  Aiitietam  hy  the 
ii[  I'er  one  of  the  four  stone  bridges  spanning 
th''  creek  in  that  neighhorhoml.    This  bridge, 
I'^-.n?  beyoufl  the  reach  of  the  ronfederate  line, 
lijfl  been  left  undefended-  and  Hooker's  cross- 
in?  was  ttierefore  qaickly  and  earily  made. 
Pashintr  torward  at  onoc  throiifrh  a  narrow 
piece  of  woods,  he  soon  struck  tiie  confederate 
kft  under  Hood,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish, 
terminatinir  with  niirhtfall,  in  his  favor,  his 
corps  rested  on  their  arms  near  the  Hagers- 
town  road,  almmt  in  oontaot  with  the  enemy's 
lino.   This  advance  served  to  place  one  corps 
of  18,000  men  in  a  good  positioa  to  give  battle 
as  well  as  to  uncover  the  other  crossings  of 
tlu-  Antietam  as  far  down  as  the  Keedysvillo 
road,  thus  rendering  it  easy  for  McClellan  to 
^'(ure  his  initiatory  moTement,  by  sending 
M:in-tioM's  l'2th  corps,  imder  cover  of  dark- 
neas,  to  strengthen  iiooker.    On  the  morning 
of  the  17th  the  disporition  of  the  combatants 
Was  as  follows:  Lee's  position  was  substantial- 
ly unchanged;  his  entire  army,  estimated  at 
abooi  W,wO  strong,  was  formed  in  a  semi- 
fircalar  lino  covering  the  roads  converging  at 
Sharpsbnrg.    Hooker's  and  Mansfield's  corps 
of  MoOldlan^s  army  had  erossed  tiie  Antietam 
9nd  held  advanced  j)ositions  on  the  extreme 
right;  Sumner's  corps  held  itself  in  readiness 
to  cross;  Porter*s  oorps  was  in  reserve,  cover- 
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ing  the  Keedysvillo  bridge,  but  separated  from 
the  enemy  by  the  creek ;  and  Burnside's  corps 
occupied  the  extreme  left,  and  was  also  sep- 
arated from  tlic  confoderate  position  by  the 
Antietam.  The  a^rfrregate  strength  of  these 
i  corps  was  about  86,000  men;  hut  bt  in;r  partly 
j  on  one  side  and  partly  on  the  other  side  of  a 
[  stream  which  could  hardly  he  crossed  any- 
where except  by  a  bridgi-,  and  which  was 
particularly  easy  to  defend,  the  superior 
strength  of  the  Union  army  counted  but  for 
little  in  the  bloody  conflict  which  followed. 
McClellan's  plan  was  for  Hooker  and  Mans- 
field, supported  hy  iSumner,  to  attack  the  con- 
federate line,  and  engage  it  so  closely  as  to 
permit  Burnside,  advancing  siniultaneonsly,  to 
force  a  passage  at  the  lower  bridge,  and  tlius 
unite  all  the  corps  except  the  reserve  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Antietam,  with  their  entire 
strength  available  for  the  final  struggle.  Hook- 
j  er's  corps  held  a  position  close  to  the  enemy's 
'  line,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  begin  skir- 
!  raishing  almost  as  soon  as  it  wa-s  light.  After 
gaining  some  slight  advantages  it  attacked 
with  great  fury,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  Lee's 
left  under  Jackson  backward  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  iMiOfe  it  received  the  slightest  check. 
Hooker  gave  hii  nien  a  short  breathing  spell, 
and  dashed  forward  again;  but  his  divisions 
were  alrewly  fatigued  as  well  as  greatly  shat- 
tered by  their  bloody  work.  Meeting  the 
reserves  of  the  enemy's  left,  they  were  in  turn 
driven  back  to  the  position  from  which  they 
advanced  less  tl):in  an  hour  before,  notwith- 
standing Mansfield  bad  in  the  mean  time  has- 
tened forward  to  join  in  the  conflict  This 
gallant  veteran  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  regain 
the  ground  lost  by  iiooker,  and,  although 
aided  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  reserve  artil- 
lery of  the  Union  array,  stationed  near  the 
Keedysville  bridge,  his  corjis  was  also  forced 
to  retire  t<>  the  position  from  which  it  had  ad- 
vance<l.  McClellan  now  ordered  Sumner  to 
advimco,  and  this  resolute  commander  accord- 
ingly made  his  appearance  on  the  battlefield 
about  9  o'clock,  aiul  with  all  the  precision  of  a 
parade  moved  his  corps  of  four  divisions 
against  the  confederate  line,  over  a  part  of  the 
field  sotiiewliat  to  the  left  of  that  covered  by 
Hooker  and  Mansfield,  but  directed  mainly 
against  the  woods  to  the  west  of  the  Danker 
church  on  the  Hagerstown  road.  The  con- 
federates, having  had  time  to  rectify  and 
strengthen  their  lines,  reodTsd  this  formidable 
attack  with  steadiness;  but  so  fierce  was  the 
onset  of  Sumner's  right  division  under  Sedg- 
wick, that  the  confoderate  division  confronting 
him  was  driven  back  into  and  beyond  the 
woods,  when  it  was  strongly  reenfbreed  by 
troops  which  had  arrived  upon  the  Add  only 
that  morning.  The  confederates  now  made  a 
spirited  counter  attack,  directing  their  move- 
ment mainly  against  Sedgwick,  who  was  in 
edu'lon  with  the  other  divisions  rjf  Sumner's 
corps,  and  therefore  poorly  supported  by  them. 
The  fighting  which  enaned  was  diaracteriied 
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by  the  ^Teatest  bravery,  hut  wl)en  it  ceased 
Sumner^s  entire  eorpB  was  also  (Ufented.  und 
tlie  enemy's  line  completely  re.-tored.    liy  11 
oMoek  hull"  of  the  Union  army  and  nearly  all 
of  the  confederate  annj  had  been  engaged. 
The  latter,  stan<!in{?  in  a  cloj»e  and  compact 
line,  on  its  own  chosen  prouud,  had  been  able 
to  act  as  a  unit,  while  tlie  former  at  the  oat- 
start  was  divided  by  the  Autietam,  and  had 
spent  its  force  in  gallant  but  disconnected  at- 
tacks, resulting  in  defeat  hy  detail,  accom- 
pnnii'd  hy  im  iininen»io  loss  of  liff.    Had  I.ee 
known  ut  any  time  tiuriui?  the  afternoon  tlie 
extent  of  the  injury  he  had  inflioted  upon  I 
the  ri<;ht  winjr  of  the  Union  army,  and  as-  ' 
sumed  the  otiensive,  it  is  wnrcely  to  be  doubted  j 
tliat  he  would  have  gaine<l  a  c«>mplete  victory  j 
notwithstjinding  the  timely  arrival  of  Franklin's 
corps  on  that  part  of  the  tiehl.    Neither  Hurn- 
flide*8  nor  Porter's  corps  had  yet  been  seriously 
engaged,  althoiiL'h  the  fonner  had  been  ordered 
to  attack  siiniiltaiieously  with  the  other  corps.  . 
His  failure  to  <  jirry  the  bridge  in  his  front  and 
to  ertect  a  liHlfnm'tit  Iteyond  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  swept  l)y  the  sharpshooters  of 
the  enemy's  right,  occupying  the  commanding 
hillocks  close  to  the  borders  (»f  the  creek.  The 
contederute  [(osition  here  was  very  strong,  and,  : 
being  covered  by  the  Antietam,  almoal  entire- 
ly inipnss<il)le  in  this  jwrtion  of  its  course,  was  j 
practically  unassailable.    Burnside  advanced 
liromptly  aa  ordered,  but  his  foremost  troops 
encountered  such  a  trailing  fire  that  they  could 
not  even  reach  the  bridge,  much  less  carry  it. 
After  several  hours'  delay  Burnside  succeeded  [ 
in  thmwinir  one  hriiriKle  across  tlie  rn  I'k  by  a 
ford  which  had  been  (liscovere<i  some  distance  i 
below,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  in  his  front, 
and  pennittiuLr  the  main  body  of  his  corps  to  ' 
orosB  by  the  bridge  and  to  secure  a  good  posi-  | 
tion  on  the  right  bank  of  the  creek.   After  | 
reforming  his  lines  Bum«de  advanced,  car- 
ried the  heights  beyood,  and  pressed  back 
the  enemy's  right  MTeral  hundred  yards;  hot 
his  attack  not  being  8app<Hted  by  detach- 
ments from  the  other  parts  of  the  army,  as  i 
it  should  have  been,  ne  was  defeated  and  | 
driven  back  almost  to  the  creek,  as  the  other 
corps  had  been.    Night  ended  the  contllct  i 
with  both  armies  concentrateil  and  confront- 1 
ing  each  other  on  the  W.  side  of  th>  Antie- 
tam.   On  the  Itith  McC'lellau  stood  on  the  de-  i 
ftamve.   Dorinjor  the  day  he  received  the  re- 1 
onforcement  of  two  strong  (livi>ions  under 
liumphreys  and  Couch,  and  then  resolved  to  i 
attack  the  next  day;  but  meantime  Lee  had 
made  good  his  retreat  to  tlic  south  side  of  tlic 
Potomac.   McClellan's  loss  in  tliis  action  was 
2,010  IriUed,  9,416  wounded,  and  1,048  misring ; 
total.  12. 4''f.   l.ee's  army,  havintr  fonjrlit  on  tlie 
defeUbi  ve  throughout,  and  frequently  under  cov- 
er, is  estimated  by  confederate  writers  to  have 
lo^t  only  about  !t.ooo.    This  battle  was  follow- 
ed rather  by  negative  than  positive  military  re- 
aoUa.  The  confederate  army  retired  to  Vir- 
gin and  asBuned  a  defensive  attitude;  the 


people  of  Karyland  did  not  rise  in  rebellian. 

and  the  national  capital  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  invaders.  On  the  other  lii:n<]. 
the  political  measure  which  followi-d  it  wa* 
positive  and  far-reaching  in  its  effecta.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  made  a  solemn  vow  that  if 
Gen.  Lee  wms  driven  buck  iVoui  Maryland,  be 
would  crown  the  result  by  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion abolishing  slavery,  whidi  was  done,  at 
least  contlitionuUy,  ou  the  '2'2d  dav  of  Septem- 
ber, 1802. 

JXTIG<»F>,  one  of  the  tr.igic  characters  in 
the  Greek  legends,  a  dau^fhtcr  of  (Edipus  by 
his  mother  Jocasta.  When  (E<li pus,  after  dis- 
covering that  he  had  killed  his  father  and  mar- 
ried his  mother,  put  out  his  eyes  in  tle>pair 
and  went  to  Attica,  Antigone  guided  him  on 
the  way  and  attendwl  on  him  till  bis  deatL. 
.She  then  rettirned  to  Thebes,  w  here  Ha-mt'ii. 
son  of  the  tyrant  Creon,  became  enamored  .<.f 
her.  The  brothers  of  Antigone,  I'ldynices  aud 
Eteocles,  having  fallen  in  the  war  ft»r  tlie 
session  of  Thebes,  and  she  having  attempted  to 
bury  Polynices  in  detiance  of  an  e<lict  of  Creon, 
the  tyrant  ordered  her  l«»  be  buried  alive  or  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  cave,  and  Harmon  slew  hinusdf 
by  her  side.  The  story  of  Antigone  was  .i 
favorite  subiect  with  the  great  tragic  p<Kts  of 
Greece,  and  is  told  with  some  variations. 

AMIGOXIS.  1.  The  Cyclops  (so  called  from 
having  lost  an  eye  in  battle),  a  Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  sobse- 
(]uently  kinj;  of  Asia,  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia  in  aui  B.  C.  At  the  dis- 
tribution of  Alexander's  empire,  Antignnos 
received  as  his  share  the  greater  Phryeii, 
Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Attacked  by  Per- 
diccaa,  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Antip* 
ater.  regent  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  On 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  (321),  An- 
tipater  made  a  new  dbtribntion  of  the  Ariatic 
provinces.  Antigonus  had  Susiana  added  to 
his  former  dominions,  and  to  hiiu  was  commit- 
ted the  change  of  annihilating  Enmenes,  the  \ 
ally  of  I'erdiccas.  l?y  bribintr  one  of  his  on- 
cers, Antigonus  gained  a  victory  over  Eumeaci 
and  shvtlhim  up  in  the  fortress  of  Xcra  ia 
Cappadocia.  In  the  mean  time  Antipater  died 
(31U),  and  Antigonus  in  his  turn  bt;nn  to  as- 
pire to  that  universal  dod^nkm  at  which  Per- 
diccas had  aimed.  First  destroying  Eunieuw 
(310;,  ho  occupied  Sosa,  the  Persian  capitll, 
and  wrested  Babylonia  from  Selencna.  A  eo> 
alition  was  now  formed  against  him  by  Stlei:- 
cus,  Ptolemv  of  Egypt,  Ljsimachna  of  Thrat^  > 
and  Oasaander,  the  son  of  Antipater ;  but  An-  ' 
tiponus.  with  the  aid  of  .\ristcMleinus  of  Milo- 
tus,  succeeded  in  combining  many  of  the  Ueb 
lenie  cities  in  his  support,  and,  though  Selcu- 
cus  recovered  Babylonia,  the  Macedonian  gar> 
risons  were  expelled  from  the  Peloponnesus 
Eubcpa,  Thebes,  and  the  greater  part  of  Phods 
and  T.ocris.  After  a  truce  of  one  year.  duiiBfr 
which  Cassander  murdered  Roxana  and  tM 
young  Alexander  (811),  the  war  broke  oat 
again.  The  restored  Athenian  democracy  paid 
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to  AntigoDiis  and  his  toil  Bcmetrins  Pdtoroetes 

tvtravapant  honors.  Ilanng  defcattMl  Ptolemy 
in  » sea  tight  off  balamU  in  Cyprus  (300),  An- 
tigoDos  ianw  off  the  pretence  hitherto  kept 
np  by  the  penerals  of  Alexander  that  they 
T«re  hpldintf  moreij  for  hU  heirs,  and  aa- 
nmed  tlM  title  of  Idn^.  Ftalemy,  Lyrimaohim, 
and  Selencus  immediately  called  theniselve.M 
kioffi  also.  Caasander,  general  of  Macedonia, 
hm.  baek  a  little  lonjorer,  bat  booh  followed. 
CuBandfr,  driven  out  of  (ireeoe  by  Denicfrim 
(309),  now  formed  a  league  against  Antigonua 
widi  Sdenoos  and  Ptolemy.  In  Angast,  801, 
iLe  armies  met  at  Ipsua.  Antif;i>niis  and  hi.>< 
COD  had  upward  of  70,000  foot,  10,000  horse, 
and  75  elephants;  the  coalition  had  64,000 
fiHjt,  10.. '.00  horse,  400  elephants,  and  120 
anaed  chariots.  Demetrins  defeated  Antio- 
dnw,  fheson  of  Sdenons,  but  i^ri-ssed  hfan  too 
far  io  pursuit,  »o  that  SiIlmk  ih  rut  him  off. 
Ttte  Ihracian  archers  of  Ljaimaohus  broke  the 
outre,  where  Antigontn,  now  at  the  age  of  81, 
WM  coinmandin;.'.  llo  would  not  flue,  saying 
Danetrius  would  come  and  help  him,  and  died 
en  the  field  of  battle,  leavfai^  the  vletory  to 
those  who  represented  the  prmciple  of  a  l)al- 
aoc«  of  power  in  the  world.  11*  Antigius  Go- 
HlH,  king  of  Ifaoedonia,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
cciin^,  and  son  of  Demetriu.s  Poliorcetes,  born 
io  m  B.  C,  died  about  240.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  leceiTed  his  samaine  tnm  his  native 
vilhge  of  Gona  or  Gonni  in  Theasaly.  When 
his  &tbcr  was  captive  in  the  hands  of  Seleu- 
m,  king  of  Babylon,  Gonatas  offered  to  take 
hii  place.  The  aftairs  of  Macedonia  Ih-xvin-? 
ttOm,  into  confusion  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Otnlg,  Ptolemy  Ceraunas  having  been  slain  by 
them,  and  Sosthenes  having  died,  Antigonus 
catered  Macedonia  with  a  small  force,  drove 
oat  the  Gauls,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Ma- 
(tilonians  as  their  king,  277  B.  C.  But 
Pjrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  expelled  him  in 
S73,  and  he  fled  to  the  Peloponnesus.  On 
the  death  of  Pyrrhos  shortly  afterward  he 
recovered  Macedonia,  was  again  expelled  by 
Alexander,  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and  again  rein- 
'tated  by  his  own  son  Demetrius.  Jfoni  ly  all 
t^iat  h  known  of  his  subse^juent  reign  is  his  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  Achojan 
I^agBc.  lie  wan  succeeded  by  his  son  Deme- 
trius II.  III.  Antlgonas  Doses,  king  of  \facc- 
donia,  b<»rn  in  280  H.  C,  died  in  220.  His  sur- 
luune  was  given  him  to  signify  that  he  w^B 
always  promising  gifts  which  he  never  gave. 
Re  Was  an  illegitimate  grandson  of  Demetrins 
I'oliorcetea,  au  in  9S9  was  named  guardian  of 
Philip,  tlie  young  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  whose 
widow  he  married.  The  Macedonian  nation 
pivferre<l  his  rule  on  accoimt  of  liis  military 
talents,  and  chose  him  to  be  their  king.  He 
wa«  successful  in  his  wars  for  the  suppression 
'•i"  thu  Dardanian,  Thessalian,  and  Moesian  re- 
^"Its  In  the  attains  of  the  Peloponnesus  be  t<K)k 
tile  part  of  Aratus  and  the  Acha-an  league 
^'ainst  Cleomenes  and  the  Spartans.  Ho  de- 
l«ited  deomeiies  decisivelj  at  SeUasia  in  221, 


and  took  tiie  citf  of  Sparta,  but  was  reeallei 

by  n  revolt  of  tlic  Illyrians,  whom  he  defeated. 
He  watt  succeeded  by  his  ward  Philip  Y.  IV* 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  the  last  of  the  Asrao- 
nean.s,  born  in  80  B.C..  die<l  in  He  was 
the  son  of  Aristobulus  li.,  and  was  made  pris- 
oner and  sent  to  Rome  by  Pompey.  He  es- 
caped, headed  n  revolt  in  Judea,  and  was 
taken  a  second  time  by  Gabinus,  who  sent  him 
again  to  Rome.  Julias  Cbsar  pemdtted  him 
to  return.  He  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Judea  by  the  Parthians  in  40  B.C.,  and  was 
besieged  in  Jemsalem  bj  Herod  and  Sosina,  a 
lieutenant  of  Mark  Antony.  lie  was  taken, 
sent  to  Antony,  scourged,  and  put  to  death. 

ARIIfiirA,  one  of  the  British  West  Indiaislanda, 
in  the  Leeward  group,  40  m.  N.  of  Goadeloape^ 
about  18  m.  in  diameter ;  areiu  1U8  so.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1871,  with  the  a^faoent  isumd  of  B«rbud% 
35.157,  including  2,146  whites.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Leeward  Mlanda,  whoisalsogovemorof  An- 
tigua. There  are  no  rivers,  and  the  coasts  are 
generally  dangerous  to  shipping;  but  there  are 
three  good  harbors:  St.  Jolm's,  the  capital, 
on  the  W.  side;  English  Harbor,  on  the  S,. 
where  there  is  a  large  dockyard  and  a  royal  mail 
packet  etation;  andParhamontheN.  The  rev- 
enue in  IWO  amounted  to  £38,580,  the  expendi- 
ture to  £39,252,  and  the  pubUo  debt  to  ;£H4dl. 
The  ohief  prodnots  ooonsted  fai  1896  of  17,880 
ho^'slieads  of  sugar,  7,852  puncheons  of  molas- 
ses, and  690  of  rum ;  and  the  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  and  cleared,  exclusive  of  coast- 
in<,'  trade,  was  4.3,906.  The  total  exports  in 
1869  were  £200,973,  and  the  imports  £174,- 
357. — Antigua  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493.  A  few  English  settled  there  in  1 632.  In 
1666  a  grant  of  it  was  made  by  Charles  II.  to 
Lord  Willoughby.  Afler  an  interval  of  French 
occupation,  which  laid  waste  the  island,  it  was 
again  settled  by  Col.  Codrington  and  formally 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  (1667).  Tlio  legislature 
liberated  the  slaves,  numbering  about  30,000, 
unconditionally  in  1834.  The  sum  awarded 
for  their  emancipation  was  nearly  £426,000, 
includinjr  those  of  Angnilla.  The  island  con- 
tains bisides  the  cai)ital  five  towns,  and  about 
lUO  villat^es  of  etnancipated  slaves.  Antigua 
is  one  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  This  Confederation  commenced  in 
May,  1872,  Sir  Benjamin  C.  C.  Pine  being 
governor. 

Ai\TI-LIBA!S'rs,  or  Antl-Lftaaon,  n  mountain 
ridge  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  two  otisets  of  the 
Taurus  which  are  thrown  otf  from  that  range 
as  it  passes  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  take  a  southern  direction  parallel  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  ooASt.  The  west- 
em  and  higlu  st  of  these  ranges,  or  in  a  narrower 
sense  its  main  portion,  is  tlie  Libanus  or  Leba- 
non; the  eastern  i-^  the  Anti-Libanus,  calle<l  by 
tlie  natives  .Jebel  esh-Shurki.  In  the  central 
part  of  their  course  they  are  separated  by  the 
valley  of  C^^ele-Syria,  20  m.  In  brewlth.  To 
the  south  the  Anti-Libanvs  sends  off  a  qmr 
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which  unites  with  the  Libunns,  and  so  sepa- 
rates the  interlyin<»  valley  into  the  northern  or 
Syrian,  and  the  soutlicm  or  valley  of  Jordan. 
Through  the  northern  flows  the  Orontes  or 
Aasy.  In  the  heights  of  llennon,  the  uniting 
spur,  and  the  highuht  laud  of  the  Anti-Libanus 
range  (9,000  feet),  rises  the  Jordan,  which 
tiowB  to  the  south  ;  between  it  and  the  Orontes 
rises  the  Leontes  or  Litany,  whieh,  coursing  to 
the  8.  W.,  enters  the  Mediterranean.  The  A  nti- 
r.ibnnns  range  is  lower  than  the  Libanus,  and  K'ss 
continuotis.  Geologically  it  is  less  fosMiliferous, 
as  its  limestoiies  approach  a  crystalline  chiirac- 
ter,  giving  more  striking  evidences  of  volcanic 
agency.  It  lacks  alno  the  far-famed  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  its  foliage  being  mostly  of  white  pop- 
lar. It  abounds  in  small  lakes  enclosed  in  its 
small  table  lands,  a  characteristic  mostly  want- 
ing to  the  Libanus  ranm. 

ANTILLES,  a  name  of  somewhat  Innse  appli- 
cation^ but  generally  given  to  two  grtjujjs  of 
the  West  India  idands.  The  name  of  Antilla 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  applied  by 
(Juluuibus  to  his  first  discoveries  in  the  new 
world,  becanso  a  continent  of  that  name  hod 
previously  been  believed  to  exist  W.  of  the 
Azores.  Others  derive  the  word  from  ante 
ielat  (forward  isbnds),  and  appljr  it  to  the 
Carib])ean  grouj).  At  the  present  day  geog- 
raphers generally  distinguish  Uuba,  Ilayti, 
Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  the  small  neighbor- 
inir  islands  of  Cjiynianbrack,  Creat  and  Little 
Cayman,  and  Isla  de  Pinos  as  the  Greater  An- 
tilles ;  and  the  Windward  gronp  or  Oaxfbbeans, 
extending  in  a  seniicircular  line  from  Porto 
Kico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  as  the  Leaser 
Antillea.  09ee  West  Iwnnn.) 

ABm-nASO?rRT,  a  political  movement  which 
originated  in  the  state  of  New  York  in  1827. 
In  the  antomn  of  1826  William  Morgan,  a  me- 
chanic of  Ratavi.n,  N.  Y,,  who  was  reporte<l  to 
be  about  to  publish  a  volume  exposing  the  se- 
crets of  the  order  of  fimmaaons,  of  whieh  he 
had  been  a  member,  was  ki(lna{)pc<l  and  carried 
otf.  Committees  of  vigilance  and  safety  were 
formed,  and  an  invest^tira  initiated,  which 
resulted  in  tracing  the  abductors  and  their  vic- 
tim westward  to  Fort  Niagara,  near  Lewiston, 
K.  Y.,  whence  it  a])pcarMl  that  Morgan  had 
been  taken  out  u|n)ti  Lake  Ontario  in  a  b<  at 
and  drowned.  This  was  the  final  conclusion  of 
tiiose  who  proseonted  the  investigation,  though 
reports  were  repeatedly  current  that  Morgan 
had  been  seen  alive  and  at  liberty  months  after 
his  reported  ahdtiotion.  One  of  these  aoeonnts 

iriaced  him  in  Smyrna  in  Asia.  The  persons 
by  whose  aid  he  was  rapidly  and  qaietly  con- 
veyed, in  A  carriage  drawn  by  relays  of  horses, 
from  Batavia  to  Fort  Niagara,  were  said  to  have 
been  freemasons.  Prosecutions  were  in  dae 
time  histitated  against  those  whom  the  InTesti- 
gation  showed  to  have  been  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  abdnction,  and  repeated  trials  re- 
sulted in  tiie  eonrietion  of  some  of  tiiem  on 
minor  charges  but  no  murder  was  evw  judi- 
cially eetablisbed.  It  was  supposed  to  be  shown 


in  the  course  of  these  trials  tliat  the  masonic 
oath  disqualified  masons  in  certain  of  the  higlier 
degrees  for  serving  as  jurors  in  any  ca*^.-  where 
a  brother  mason  of  like  degree  was  a  party,  and 
his  antagonist  was  not.  The  unti-ma^nic  par^y 
was  thereup*>n  lormed  in  western  New  York, 
and  polled  a3,000  votes  for  its  candidate  for 
governor,  Solomon  Soiitliwick,  in  1828.  This 
vote  rose  to  70,000  in  l»2y,  and  to  128,0<Hj 
for  Francis  Granger  for  governor  in  I83o  ;  in 
which  aggregate,  however,  were  inchidod  the 
sutlrages  of  many  who  were  not  anti-ma£on& 
The  excitement  gradually  diSVised  itself  into 
other  states,  and  in  a  national  nnti-raason- 
ic  convention  was  held,  wherein  njost  of  the 
free  states  wore  repffcecttted,  and  William  Wirt 
of  Maryland  was  nominated  l)y  it  for  president 
of  the  United  States,  with  Amos  Ellmoker  of 
Pennqrlvania  for  vice  president  Mr.  Granger 
was  again  the  nnti-masonic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1832,  and  receive*!  the 
votes  of  nearly  all  opposed  to  the  reflection 
of  Gen.  Jackson,  but  was  defeated  by  about 
12,000  raiyority.  In  Penn^lvania  Joseph  Kit- 
ner  was  this  year  brought  forward  as  tiie  anti- 
masonic  candidate  for  governor,  and  1  f.iten 
by  barely  3,000  votes  by  Gov.  Wol^  who  had 
many-  enemies  in  his  own  party ;  but  at  the 
presidential  election  in  the  same  year,  Gen. 
Jackson  carried  the  state  over  the  combined 
opposition  by  25,000  minority.  Anti-masonic 
state  and  electoral  tickets  were  sui»pf<rted  in 
many  if  not  most  of  the  free  states,  but  were 
anoeeesfbl  only  in  Vermont,  which  east  her 
se%'en  elet  toral  votes  for  Wirt  and  Elhnaker. 
Vermont  remained  for  two  or  three  years  un- 
der anti<inaMiiie  role,  but  the  party  gradually 
faded  out^  and  was  alisorlu  d  by  <»thers  during 
tlie  politied  and  financial  strugsle  that  grew 
out  of  Oen.  Jackson's  veto  or  the  ITiiited 
States  bank  cliarter  in  1832,  and  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  in  1888.  Until  then  western 
New  York,  the  theatre  of  the  Morgan  abdaetion 
and  tlie  cradle  of  the  anti-masonic  excitej 
gave  largo  anti-masonio  majorities;  while ' 
em  Pennsyivania,  northern  Ohio,  and  portions 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  evintvd  a 

Sreponderating  sympathy  therewith.  In  18^. 
nnngthe  struggle  which  followed  the  removal 
of  the  depositss  Joseph  Kitncr  was  ch(»svn  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  as  an  anti-nuson,  throogh 
a  division  in  the  democratio  ranks;  but  ut 
anti-masonic  juirty  gradually  lost  its  distinctiTe 
character,  and  soon  after  cei^sed  to  exist. 

MiUHHIft  a  metal  first  extracted  frotn  the 
ore  in  1490  by  Basil  Valentine,  a  monk  of  Er- 
furt. It  is  of  a  silver- white  color,  slightly  bloiah. 
of  strong  lustre,  and  of  a  pemiar  taste  and 
smell.  Its  text.ire  is  radiated  and  fibnaia,  and 
the  metal  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  poimde^ 
to  powder  in  n  mortar.  For  this  reason  It  can- 
not  bo  used  alone  for  any  practical  purpose, 
but  combined  with  other  metals  it  forms  value* 
ble  alloys.  Its  specific  gravity  is  G-T,  its  melt- 
ing point  842"  F.  At  eonnnon  temperature  it 
does  not  oxidize,  but  heated  moderately  in  the 
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open  air,  it  takes  firo  anil  hnrns  with  a  bright 
biaisb-white  flame.  The  vapor  m  m  oxide, 
vhieh  in  condensing  often  forms  beautiful  crys- 
Tak  formerly  known  ns  the  argentine  flowera 
ot  aatimony.  The  metal  also,  alter  l>eing  melt- 
ed in  close  cracibles  and  cooled  very  slowly, 
'  rystnllizL'-i  in  octahedral  forms.  The  name  ia 
iuid  to  be  derived  from  anti-monacho$,  or  anti- 
nooka,  some  preparation  of  the  metal  having 
proved  fatal  to  several  of  the  brotherhood,  not- 
withstanding it  had  been  obiM^rved  that  the 
MOie  nixtare  luid  a  &ttening  effect  npon  hogs, 
at^er  purfrinq;  them.  A  more  i)robable  deriva- 
tioa  is  from  atimacL,  its  Arabic  name.  The 
ndoita  gave  the  name  tUMum  to  some  com- 
pound of  the  ore  they  were  acquainted  with, 
which  was  without  doubt  the  common  ore 
ofeonnneroe,  tiie  solphmret.  This  name  is 
;  l>>ptoil  in  chemioal  nomenclature  to  represent 
tiivmetah  Its  symbol  is  Sb.  Antimony  is 
sgnetim^s  Ibnnd  in  a  metallio  state.  It  so 
oecors  in  the  llartz,  in  France,  and  in  Swe- 
<lea.  The  only  important  natural  pruduotion 
«f  it,  however,  is  the  solphnret,  a  eomUnation 
of  71  "77  per  cent,  of  the  metal  and  2'<  '2:?  of 
sobbor.  This  ore  is  of  a  lead-gray  color,  crys- 
tdKsed  in  laminss  and  needles,  whidi  are  very 
brittle  and  fusible  in  the  flarae  of  a  candle.  Its 
ipedfic  gravity  is  tirom  4*13  to  4*6 ;  hardne8s=2. 
tt  is  easily  gromid  to  a  black  powder,  and  in 
this  state  forms  a  piffment,  which  appears  to 
bare  been  used  in  ancient  times  by  ladies  for 
eoioring  the  eyebrows  and  edges  of  the  eyelids. 
The  ore  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  raetuUifer- 
oos  districts:  but  the  great  sttjpply  of  it  is  from 
the  idand  of  Bmrneo,  tiirongh  Singapore.  There 
are  mines  of  it  in  lower  Ilnnfrary,  France,  and 
Great  Britmn.  A  large  vein  has  been  found  in 
Tobrfi  oounty,  CsBfonda,  aboot  80  miles  from 
Los  Angeles,  in  a  high  granitic  range  that  bor- 
ders the  Tulard  valley  on  the  sonth.  Its  separa- 
tioi  from  the  solphnret  is  now  effected  by  first 
melting  the  ore  in  crucibles,  perforated  at  the 
bottom,  and  placed  in  other  vessels.  As  the 
on  melts,  it  flows  through  into  Uie  lower  yvih 
unaltered  in  composition,  but  freed  from  its 
esrthy  gangnes.  This  is  the  crude  antimony  of 
cenimerce.  On  roMting  it  to  expel  the  snipnnr, 
dirtlrent  combinations  of  oxide  of  antimony 
and  soipbor  are  formed — as  the  glass  of  anti- 
nmiy,  the  liver  of  antimony,  and  crocus.  The 
first-named  consists  of  8  parts  of  oxide  and  1  of 
nulnharet.  It  is  a  transparent  salt,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  color.  Crocus  contains  2  parts  of  sul- 
pburet  to  8  of  the  oxide ;  it  is  opaque  and  of 
yellow-red  color.  Liver  of  antimony  is  opaque 
sod  deep  brown ;  it  consists  of  about  4  pa^ 
of  sulphuret  and  8  of  oxide. — Crude  anti- 
n)ooj  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  state  by  first 
etrefally  roastinpr  it  to  obtain  the  oxide.  This 
is  then  mixed  with  crude  tartar,  or  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  powdered  charcoal,  placed 
in  melting  jjots,  and  heated  in  a  wind  furnace. 
An  impure  metal  is  tlius  obtained,  called  the 
r^lus  of  antimony.  This  is  again  melted  with 
a  small  proi>ortion  of  oxido  of  antimony,  by 


which  it  is  treed  from  its  impurities.  Antimo- 
ny combines  with  oxygen  in  three  proi>ortions, 
the  first  formingthe  peroxide,  SbjOs;  the  third 
quimjuioxidc,  or  antimonir  acid  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond autimoniate  of  antimony,  or  quadroxide,  a 
compound  of  the  other  two. — ^The  most  import 
tant  alloys  of  antimony  are:  typo  metal,  con- 
sisting of  4  parts  lead  and  1  of  antimony,  which 
when  used  ror  stereo^ing  has  added  to  it  iV  to 
^5  of  tin;  Britannia  metal,  100  parts  tin,  8 
antimony,  2  bismuth,  2  copper;  and  various 
white  alloys  used  for  teapots,  spoons,  and  forlcs. 
Pewter  may  be  made  of  12  parts  tin,  1  part  ail' 
timony,  and  a  little  copper. — Several  com- 
pounds (^antimony  are  used  in  meNtiobe.  Hie 
pulvii  antimonirih\  corresponding  to  the  nos- 
trum James's  powder,  is  composed  of  1  part 
terozide  of  antimony  and  S  parts  precipitated 
jihosphate  of  liirie.  Kermos  minerul  is  a  com- 
pound of  tcroxidu  and  tersuiphide  in  varying 
proportion,  and  the  precipitated  snlphide  eon- 
tains  also  a  y)()rtion  of  tcroxido.  The  moat 
important  preparation  is  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony and  potassa,  or  tartar  emetie.  This 
'Ii  ul;  causes  voinitin;^  by  a  specific  etVect  iil)on 
the  nervous  centres.  It  has  a  peculiar  de- 
pressing effect  upon  the  heart  and  mnsonlar 
system,  both  when  it  ^fodvces  vimiitinf;  and 
when  tolerance,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  estab- 
lished. In  poisonous  doses  it  prodnoes  bnm- 
ing  in  tlnj  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  hic- 
cough, copious  secretion  of  mucus  and  saliva, 
eolie  and  diarrhosa,  mnienlar  weakness,  some- 
times convulsions  and  craiii]\  and  a  [lulsi;  at  first 
weak  and  slow,  then  weak  and  rapid.  In  chron- 
ic ]>oisoning  the  symptoms  are  sttnilar,  but  less 
marked.  Frequently  repeated,  with  intervals 
of  comparative  ease,  tbej  lead  to  emaciation, 
loss  of  strength,  and  Ihially  fttal  depression. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  are  not  very 
characteristic,  and  lor  medico-legal  purposes 
the  presence  of  the  dmg  most  be  demonstrated. 
— There  are  various  processes  for  extracting 
antimony  from  suspected  matter,  which  consist 
essentially  in  oxidizing  and  dissolving  it  in 
acids.  Its  presence  may  bo  demonstrated  by 
the  formation  of  charaoteristio  precipitates,  or 
by  its  deposit  in  a  metallie  form  by  Marab's  or 
Keinsch's  test.  Tlie  metallic  si»ot  formed  by 
antimony  in  Marshes  test  is  less  volatile  than 
that  of  arsenic,  and  is  insoluble  in  hot  nitrio 
acid  or  hypochlorite  of  soda,  both  of  which  dis- 
solve arsenic.  Tartar  emetic  is  much  less  used 
in  medicine  than  formerly,  but  still  finds  some 
favor  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expt«ctorant,  and  as 
a  cardiac  sedative  in  intlammatory  diseases,  es- 
pecially pnemnonia.  Statistics,  however,  do 
not  speak  in  its  favor  as  compared  with  less 
depressing  agents.  In  most  cases  other  sub- 
stances possess  advantages  over  this  drug  as  an 
emetic.  Externally,  in  the  form  of  ointment, 
it  produces  a  pustular  eniption.  In  poisoning 
by  tartar  emetic,  vomiting  should  be  encour- 
aged by  tickling  the  fauces  and  drinking  warm 
water,  or  the  stotnach  pump  may  be  used. 
Tannin^  such  as  exists  in  galls  or  in  green  tea, 
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renders  less  active  any  of  the  drug  whif  li  m:\y 
remain  in  the  stomach.  Subsequent  intiaunna- 
tion  is  to  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

iBTIXONIAXS  (Gr.  avrl,  against,  and 
law),  those  who  reject  the  moral  law  as  not 
binding  upon  (Miristians.  Soine($o  further  and 
affirm  tlint  a  child  of  (Jod  cannot  sin  ;  that  the 
moral  law  is  abropited  as  a  rule  of  life;  and 
that  good  works  hinder  salvation.  Wesley  de- 
fines antinomianism  to  be  "  the  doctrine  which 
makes  void  the  law  tlin)iigh  faith."  Antino- 
mianism in  a  modified  form  early  ehowed  itself 
in  the  Ciiristian  church,  as  appears  by  the 
Epistle  of  James,  and  later  in  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  by  whom  it  was  opposed.  Its  ftill 
development  is  due  to  John  Agricola  (1492- 
loOG),  one  of  the  early  coa(^utors  of  Luther. 
He  maintained  that  the  moral  law  was  super- 
seded by  the  gospel ;  that  the  law  is  binuing 
only  upon  unbelievers,  but  as  soon  as  a  man 
exercises  fidth  in  Ohrist,  he  comes  under  a  new 
moral  economy  with  which  the  law  has  no  pos- 
sible relations ;  that  the  law  is  not  in  any  way 
inatnunental  in  bringing  men  to  the  benefits  of 
the  new  «lispen«:itinn,  Imt  thnt  faitli  nnd  re- 
pentance are  to  be  secured  only  by  tbe  preach- 
mg  of  the  gospel.  He  affirmed  that  these  oon- 
doMon^i  followed  necessary  coiis^qnciices 
from  the  doctrines  taught  by  £uther,  and  that 
he  and  Melanehtfum  were  inoonrietent  in  not 
admittin^r  them.  The  controversy  between 
Luther  and  Agricola  became  violent.  It  was 
partially  reeoncDed  at  a  eonferenoe  at  Torgan 
fIo2T),  when  after  a  sharp  debate  A>rricoln 
retracted  his  doctrines ;  but,  according  to  Me- 
lanchthon,  "he  was  not  oonvinoed,  bat  over- 
borne." In  in.ST  Agricola,  being  then  established 
at  Witton  berg,  put  forth  anonymously  a  series  of 
theses  on  the  nature  of  repentance  and  its  re- 
lations to  t'aith,  in  which  his  former  views  were 
more  strongly  expressed :  Art  thou  steeped  in 
rin^  an  adniterer  or  a  thief,  if  thou  believest, 
thou  art  in  sjilvntion.  All  wlio  follow  Moses 
must  go  to  the  devil:  to  the  gallows  with 
Ifoses."  Luther  replied  In  a  series  of  dispata- 
tions,  in  wliich  Agricohv,  who  had  in  tlie  meim 
time  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  the- 
sea,  was  at  first  treated  tenderly ;  but  after- 
ward Luther  used  harsh  lan^ruafje,  classing 
Agricola  with  the  Analwptist  fanatics.  In  1540 
Agricola  again  retraotea,  and  was  reconciled 
with  I.nthiT.  The  controversy  was  however 
carried  on  by  others  in  Germany. — Antino- 
mianism appeared  in  England  daring  the  protec- 
torate  of  Cromwell,  some  of  the  sectaries  main- 
toiuing  that  **a8  the  elect  cannot  fall  from 
grace  nor  fbrfeit  the  divine  fiivor,  any  wicked 
actions  wliich  they  may  commit  are  not  really 
sinful;  and  that,  consequently,  they  have  no 
need  to  conftss  their  sins  or  to  break  them  off 
by  repentance."  Tn  the  17th  century  antino- 
mianism again  made  its  appearance  in  England, 
its  supporters  maintaining  that  it  was  a  logical 
consetiuence  from  the  doctrini  s  tauL-^lit  liy  Cal- 
vin. It  reappeared  in  the  18th  century  to  a 
ooosiderable  extent  among  tbe  followers  d 


Wesley.  It  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Wesley 
and  John  Fletcher,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote 
^'Checks  to  Antinomianism,"  probably  the 
ablest  of  his  works.  In  America  antinomian- 
ism properly  so  called  has  never  been  main- 
tained except  1^  isolated  individoala,  altiioiiirh 
it  is  sometimes  iis<>d  by  polemics  as  a  terra  of 
reproach.  Among  the  prominent  writers  in 
English  who  have  opposed  antinondnkim  are 
John  Wesley,  John  Fletober,  Bobert  HaD,  and 
Andrew  Fuller. 

JLVTINOrs,  a  beantiAil  Bithynian  youth,  the 
favorite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  acconij>.inied 
that  nrince  on  his  journey  through  ii^  Pt,  and 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile  A.  D.  189.  Aeeord- 
inp  to  Dion  Cassius,  he  drowned  liiinsolf  under 
the  following  circumstances :  The  oracle  at  Besa 
had  infonnM  the  emperor  that  a  great  danger 
wliich  was  threatening  him  could  only  W 
averted  by  tlie  immolation  of  the  person  whom 
he  loved  most  fondly.  The  youth,  hearing  this, 
threw  himself  into  the  Nile  as  a  voluntary  sac- 
rifice. To  perpetuate  bis  memory,  Hadrian 
built  near  Besa  the  magidfieent  efty  of  Anlino> 
opolis  or  Antinoe  in  Middle  Epypt,  and  c.iu.s<-<i 
a  newly  observed  star  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
Antinons  was  deified,  mysteries  in  hb  honor 

were  celebrated  at  Afantinea,  and  statues  q( 
him  erected  throughout  the  Koman  world. 

immCH  (ane.  Antioehia;  Turk.  AnlaHmot 
Antalirh),  a  city  of  Syria,  was  the  most  msg* 
nificent  of  16  cities  of  the  same  name  built  vj 
Seleocns  Nicator,  about  800  B.  0.,  in  memory 
of  liis  father  Antiochns.  It  was  distinsruished  by 
the  appellation  Epidaphncs^  which  it  received 
fi-om  tne  neighboring  grove  of  Daphne,  eon- 
tainincr  a  niajrniti'cent  temide  <'f  Aj>ollo.  (See 
Dapbkk.)  Antioch  was  advantageooaliy  situ- 
ated,  in  comnranfeation  with  all  the  trade  of  tbe 
^fediterranean,  aii<l  conveniently  a|-i>r«'a«  !iy 
caravans  from  the  east.  It  was  the  tlourisliing 
capita]  of  the  Selendd  empire,  and  snbeoqotat- 
ly  the  favorite  residen(  e  ot  wealthy  Ilomansiw 
in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  its  free  population 
was  compnted  at  200,  ooo,  and  the  CbristisB 
church,  \\  liich  had  liciii  establishe<l  lu  re  ^o^  n 
after  tlie  martrrdom  of  btephcn,  tlicn  number- 
ed 100,000.  The  inhabHants  were  distinguish- 
ed both  for  their  intellectnal  and  their  luxori- 
ous  chiiraoter.  A  high  Greek  civilization  was 
mingled  with  varions  Asiatic  dements;  a  pa^ 
sionate  love  of  frivoloDs  amnseuents  was  close- 
ly associated  witii  a  stroiiff  tendency  to  mctip 
I>hysios  and  a  solemn  fhltb  !n  astrologr.  To 

their  addiction  to  scurrilous  wit  an<l  the  ia- 
vention  of  nicknames  may  be  attributed  tiM 
appellation  ''Ohristians"  first  given  in  tids 
city  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  Chri«t.  For 
(500  years  Antioch  deserved  the  title  which 
Pliny  pave  it  of  "  queen  of  the  East."  Abovt 
14")  H.  C.  tens  of  tliousands  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  revolted  against  D^etrius  11.  and  be- 
sieged him  in  his  palace,  perished  in  a  bloody 
struggle  with  the  .lewi.sh  force  sent  for  his  res- 
cue by  Jonathan,  one  of  the  Maccabees.  In  A. 
D.  115  Antioch  was  almost  atterly  mined  by  an 
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(arthqnake,  but  wns  rebuilt  in  its  ancient  8j)len- 
d>.>r  by  the  contributions  and  inlhience  of  the 
emperor  Trjyan.  In  155  it  was  destroyod  by 
ore,  and  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius.  On  the 
decline  of  tlie  Roman  empire  it  suffered  severely 
mthe  wars  with  Per8iii,beinf; sacked  by  Sapor  I., 
Cho^rocs  L,  and  Chosroes  II.  In  3:11  it  wjw  vis- 
ited by  a  famine  so  dreadful  that  a  hnshel  of 
wheat  sold  for  400  pieces  of  silver.  The  same 
I'alaniity  befell  the  city  in  the  reign  of  Jidian, 
and  a^ain  in  that  of  Theodosius.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  severely  punished  by  Tlieodosius  in 
387  for  resistinjf  the  payment  of  an  extraordi- 
nary tribute.  In  tlie  years  458,  526,  and  587 
Aotioch  was  visited  by  earthquakes,  and  on 
each  occasion  nearly  ruined.  That  of  526  was 
ihe  most  destructive  of  life  of  any  on  record, 
(iibbon  states  that  250,000  persons  jierishod. 
In  63S  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
alout  975  was  reannexed  to  the  Byzantine  em- 


pire, in  1098  was  taken  by  the  crusaders,  and 
in  12(58  its  yiower  was  extinpui>hed  by  Sultan 
Bibars.  (Sec  Hoiiemoxo.)  The  bi.shop  of  Anti- 
och  in  the  5th  century  received  the  titleotj)atri- 
arch,  and  ranked  next  to  the  bisliops  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  Alexandria.  In  the  Greek 
church  he  still  ranks  immediately  after  the 

fatriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria, 
n  the  Roman  Catholic  church  four  bishops 
bear  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch,  those  of 
the  Maronite,  United  Greek,  United  Syrian, 
and  Latin  rites.  None  of  the  present  i)atri- 
archs  of  Antioch  reside  in  Antakieli. — Anta- 
kieh,  or  modern  Antioch,  is  situated  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Orontes,  which  at  this  place 
is  about  120  feet  wide,  65  m.  W.  of  Aleppo; 
pop.  about  12,000.  S.  of  the  city  is  a  nigh, 
mountain,  the  sides  of  which  Ibrahim  Pasha 
fortitied  to  command  the  town.  It  has  a  num- 
ber of  insi^miticant  mosques  with  low  mina- 


Cfty  of  Antioch. 


reti^  and  several  Christian  churches.  Most  of 
the  Christians  in  Antioch  and  the  neiphborinp 
momitains  are  Aniienians,  among  whoni  the 
American  missionaries  have  made  many  con- 
verts. Silk  is  much  cultivated  here,  an<l  ex- 
ported in  a  raw  state  to  France.  Oil,  soap, 
and  leather  are  also  manufactured,  and  grain, 
honey,  and  butter  are  exported  in  largo  quan- 
tities. The  fertile  ])Iains  of  Anticn-h  are  (juito 
uncultivated,  being  subject  to  raids  by  the 
Turcoman  robbers,  who  are  more  dreaded  by 
the  peasantry  than  the  Bedouins;  but  on  the 
hills  around  are  numerous  plantations  of  figs, 
olives,  and  vines.  Large  herds  of  horses  in  a 
lialf  wild  state  roam  the  plains;  they  are  reared 
by  the  Turcomans  for  the  Syrian  markets.  In 
1822  the  town  again  sufi'ered  severely  from 
an  earthquake;  and  on  April  Sand  10,  1872, 
heavy  eliocks  occurred,  overthrowing  part  of 


the  walls,  rending  the  ancient  Roman  bridge  in 
several  places,  and  destroying  a  great  number 
of  the  houses  in  the  city  and  in  the  surround- 
ing villages  and  several  thousand  lives. 

ANTIM'il  iXILLEtil':,  a  seat  of  learning  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Green  county,  Ohio,  75  m. 
N.  E.  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1852,  and  its  buildings,  erected  at  an  expense 
of  $150,000,  occupy  a  beautiful  and  health- 
ful situation.  The  college  is  designed  to  give 
education  as  cheaply  as  possible  to  the  people 
of  the  West;  to  open  every  opportunity  equally 
to  men  and  women;  and  to  bo  religious  but 
not  sectarian.  It  recjuires  sound  raornl  char- 
acter in  the  students,  not  less  than  scholarship. 
Horace  Mann  was  its  i>resident  from  1853  till 
his  death  in  1S51»,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  who  held  the  position  until 
elected  president  of  Harvard  colicgo  in  18C2. 
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In  1806  George  W.  Ilosmcr,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  WHS  rlioscn  ])rcsi(lont,  but  resi;rne(l  tlie 
oflSce  in  1872,  uud  was  sui  t  tcdcd  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Orton.  The  edaeation  of  the  two  sexes 
tofrether  hnn  proved  suoocisfiil.  Aliout  one  third 
of  the  pupils  hiive  been  WDUien,  uud  tlie  moral 
tone  of  the  students  has  been  excellent.  The 
nverajre  number  in  attendimee  in  all  depart- 
ments for  the  last  five  years  has  been  about  105. 
The  highest  co.nt  of  taition  in  the  college  course 
is  a  year.  There  are  seven  professors  and 
four  as-sistant  female  teachers.  The  college  has 
an  endttwiin  nt  of  $108,000.  By  a  recent  vote 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  an  offer  is  made  to 
tlie  high  sebooLs  <^f  Obift  of  free  tuition  to  one 
young  man  and  one  young  woman  in  eiich 
•  8cho<il  yearly,  wlio  shall  be  well  prepared  to 
enter  the  freshman  class.  A  preparatory  school 
and  a  musical  institute  are  attached  to  the  col- 
lege, and  under  the  supervision  of  the  fa<'ulty. 

ANTIOCHI'S,  the  name  of  !>everal  kings  of 
Bjria,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  history :  I.  Antlorha*;  I.,  Sotf  r, 
Dorn  about  325  B.  C,  died  in  2(ii.  Ilo  was 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator  and  Apama,  the 
daughter  of  the  Persian  satrap  Artabazus.  At 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  be  c(jmmanded  the  cavalry 
of  his  ftther,  and  was  ronted  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  He  fell  ill  through  love  for  his 
6tei>mother  Stratonic«,  and  his  father  not  only 
abandoned  to  him  the  object  of  his  desire,  but 
abdicated  a  portion  of  his  dominions  in  his  fa- 
vor, lie  joined  ids  father  in  Ids  expeditions 
into  the  conntries  lying  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Caspian.  On  the  assassination  of  Se- 
leucus in  Tlirace  (280)  he  inherited  all  his  do- 
minions. In  his  reign  a  divisloii  ti  tiie  Gaols, 
who  had  rava^red  Macedonia,  Hellas,  and 
Thrace,  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  set- 
tied  pernumentir  in  northern  Phrygia,  snbse- 
qnenfly  known  as  Galatia.  Antiochus  gained 
a  brilhant  victory  over  them  in  275,  from 
which  he  took  his  surname  of  Soter  (Savionr). 
lie  disputed  the  throne  of  Macedon  with  An- 
tigonua  Gonatas,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes;  but  the  matter  was  arranged  by  Anti- 
gonns  retaininir  the  throne  and  marrying  the 
oanil^ter  of  Antiochus.  After  an  unsuccessful 
"WW  with  Enmenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  he  put 
to  death  his  eldest  .son,  Ptolemy,  who  had  re- 
volted against  him.  lie  was  killed  bj  a  Gaul 
in  a  battle  near  Ephesna  II*  littactas  lit)  tiie 
Great,  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  Laodicea, 
bom  about  238  B.  C,  slain  in  187.  lie  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Selencns  Oeramras  at  a  time 
when  bis  kingdom  was  in  a  disorganized  con- 
dition. Atter  reducing  a  revolt  of  the  govern- 
ors of  Media  and  Peiiia,  and  of  Artabazanes, 
governor  of  Atropatene,  he  was  defeated  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator  near  Gaza  (217)  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  possession  of  Oeele-Syria  and 
Palestine,  but  recovi-red  bis  laurels  by  sujipres-^- 
ing  the  rebellion  of  his  cousin  Achieus,  whom 
he  btesieged  in  Saidis,  captured  by  treachery, 
and  put  to  death,  thus  reannexin^j  ,i  ( (iii>ider- 
able  portion  of  A>ia  Minor  to  the  isyrian  mon- 


I  archy  (214).  In  pursnance  of  his  scheme  of 
restoring  bis  kinj-'tlom  to  the  i)08ition  it  ih  ld  at 
the  death  of  its  founder,  Seleucus  Nicator,  be 
turned  his  arms  against  Parthia,  and  rsdoced  | 
I  Arsaces  III.  to  vassalage.   He  was  unsuccessful 
I  against  Euthymedus,  king  of  Bactria.  Crossing 
I  the  mountains  of  Paropamisus  (Hindoo  Koosb) 
into  India,  be  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
king  of  the  Punjaub,  and  directed  liis  niiirch 
homeward  through  tlie  provinces  of  Araciiosia, 
Drangiana,  and  Carinania,  and  reestablishc-d  the 
Syrian  supremacy  in  those  regions.    For  this 
I  seven  yeaiV  expedition  he  received  from  his  sab- 
!  jects  the  surname  of  the  Great.  Smm  after  his  ro 
I  turn  to  Antiocb  (205),  Ptolemy  Pliilopator  died, 
I  and  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  five  years 
old,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  EgypL  Anti- 
ochus thereupon  entered  into  an  alliance  witii 
Philip  of  Macedon  to  overrun  and  ]>artition 
Egypt.    He  <piickly  gained  possession  of  P.ik-#- 
,  tine  and  Ccele-Syria,  and  alter  a  great  victory 
I  near  Paneaa  was  received  by  the  Jews  in  Jerosa- 
lem  with  great  enthusiasm.  Learning  the  defeat 
.  of  his  ally  Philip  by  the  Komans  at  CynostX'pha- 
I  l»  in  197,  he  made  ])eaoe  with  Ptdemy,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  tleet  alonir  the  coast  of  Ams 
Minor,  reducing  many  of  the  Greek  cities  there^ 
j  cros.sed  the  HeUespont,  and  took  possesooB  ef 
the  Thracian  Chersonese.    The  Human  senate 
!  sent  an  ambassador  in  19G  to  demand  that  be 
;  should  restore  what  he  had  taken  from  Philip 
'  and  Ptolemy,  whoso  guardianship  tlie  Roman 
I  people  had  just  assumed.   They  aJso  demanded 
immonity  lor  their  ally  Attains,  Idng  of  Fer- 
'  gamus.    Antiochus  replied  that  as  he  did  not 
:  seek  to  interfere  with  what  the  Romans  did 
in  Italy,  th^  must  not  trouble  bfan  in  Aria. 
In  the  following  year  (105")  Hannibal,  driven 
from  Carthage,  took  refuge  with  Antiochus  at 
Ephesoa.  IiaBnibal*a  adWee  was  to  carry  the 
war  immediaiUiljr  into  It^dy,  but  Antiochus  did 
not  move  till  lOS.    Then  he  crossed  over  into 
Greeoe  at  the  invitatira  of  the  iBtoliana,  who 
were  in  anus  against  the  Romans.   Ho  bro-.^rht 
only  1U,000  men  witli  him,  but  was  chosen  cou- 
mander-in-chief  by  the  .£tolian  aasembly,  sad 
began  by  making  Philip  "f  Macedon  bis  enenij 
instead  of  his  friend.  After  capturing  £ub<ui, 
I  instead  of  pressing  forward,  he  wasted  his  time 
in  treating  about  the  surrender  of  a  number  of 
•  little  cities,  fell  in  love  with  a  Euboian  damsel 
and  married  her,  an<l  spent  the  winter  at  Chal-  I 
cis  in  a  round  of  diasipation.  in  wbidi  his  .nnny 
shared.   The  Koman  consul  Acilius  Oiabrio, 
with  Cttto  for  his  legato,  now  advanced  vpoD  j 
him.    lie  made  a  stand  at  Tbennopy'.T.  iv.i- 
entirely  routed,  and  barely  escaped  with  hii 
new  wife  (191).   The  next  year  Lneiiis  Goroe- 
lius  Scipio  took  the  conduct  of  the  war,  with 
his  brother  Africanus  as  his  lieutenant.  Di»- 
heartened  and  panio-stmeic  by  the  defoat  of  1^ 
fleet,  Antiochus  withdrew  liis  troops  from  Ses- 
tos  and  A  by  doe,  and  the  other  lortilitid  mari- 
time cities  of  Ariatic  Greece,  which  might 
have  held  the  Romans  in  check.    Thus  the  lat- 
I  ter  had  free  passsge  into  Aua.   The  two  ar- 
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mies  met  fttMaprnesia  near  Mt.  Sipylus ;  that  of  [ 
Antiocbua  numbered  70,000  men,  that  of  the 
Bomans  .30,000.  The  Syrians  were  thoroughly 
defeated  and  cut  to  piece.s,  and  Antiochus  was 
compelled  to  aabmit  to  whatever  terras  the 
Romans  chofie  to  impose.  These  term!*  wore 
to  rarigD  the  provinces  west  of  the  Taurus,  to 

am  Iwge  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  , 
ver  up  to  tho  Romans  liis  elephants  and 
AifB  of  war^  and  to  surreniler  Hannibal  and 
Am  other  anti-Boman  refligees.  }Iannibal  and 
another  were  allowed  to  save  themselves  by 
llight;  tlie  rest  were  given  up  together  with 
bostafres  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 
One  of  these  hostages  was  Antioclius  Eplph- 
anes,  the  king's  younger  son.  In  collecting 
means  to  pay  the  indemnity,  he  plundered  a 
wealthy  temple  in  the  province  of  Elymais, 
upon  which  the  indignant  i)eople  rose  and 
iiiif^sriored  him  and  his  attendants.  UL  An- 
tlKbiH  Eplphufs,  or  the  lilustrions,  second 
son  of  the  precedin<r,  succi-vded  liis  elder  bro- 
ther Seleucus  Philopator  in  17o  B.  C,  died  in 
lf4.  lie  was  kept  as  hostage  at  Rome  until  his 
brother  sent  his  own  son  Demetrius  to  rei)!ace 
him.  lie  reeorered  Cade-Syria  and  Palestine 
in  aringle  campaign  (171),  overran  all  K;;ypt 
eioept  Alexandria,  took  captive  the  young 
kinjr,  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  in  170  sacked 
.Ternsaleiii  and  phmderod  the  temple,  as  related 

10  the  hook  of  the  Maccabees,  lie  undertook  I 
fbar  expeditions  into  Egypt,  and  would  have  an-  j 
neted  that  country  had  not  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors met  him  on  the  last  occasion  (1 68;  and 
ordered  its  immediate  evaoaation.  On  Us  r»> 
tarn  home  he  commenced  that  great  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  which  is  related  in  the  2d 
book  of  the  Maccabees,  during  which  time  the 
service  of  the  temple  was  broken  off  for  three 
years.  He  set  up  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pas  there,  and  desired  to  introdace  the  wor- 
ship of  the  (Jreok  deities,  hut  was  thwarted 
by  the  insurrection  of  Mattathias  and  his  suns 
the  Moeoabees.  After  a  frustrated  attempt  to 
plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais.  he  became  raving 
mad,  in  which  condition  he  died.  His  subjects 
eiUed  him,  in  parody  on  bis  surname,  Epima- 
nes,  the  madman. 

A.NTlOQl'lJl,  one  of  the  nine  states  of  the 
l  nite<l  States  of  Colombia,  between  hU  5**  3' 
and  S''  9'  N.,  and  Ion.  74°  8'  and  76°  13'  W., 
touching  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  the  N.  W.,  and 
bounded  bj  the  states  of  BoUrar,  Santander, 
Cimdinaraarca,  Toll  ma,  and  Canca;  area,  24,823 
9%  til. ;  pop.  in  1870,  a05,U74,  about  20  per  cent, 
white,  the  remainaer  mestizos  (mixed  white 
and  Indian),  niulattoes,  and  Indian**,  chiefly  civ- 
ilized. The  central  range  of  the  Andes  spreads 
out  over  nearly  the  whole  state,  terminating  in 
it«  E.  and  X.  E.  portion^;.    The  river  (^uica  ; 
duws  through  its  entire  length,  and  the  Magda-  j 
Ittft  forms  the  E.  bonndary,  sad  Is  naviieable  j 
tor  steamers  of  li^dit  dr;iTi<:lit.    Antioquia  is  < 
lUi  in  gold,  and  although  the  mines  and  wash- 
l^p  are  bat  Uttie  worked,  the  annnal  prodnoe 

11  esthnated  at  12,000,000.  The  soil  is  ex- 


tremely fertile,  and  the  valleys  lying  between 
the  various  mountain  ranu'es  abound  in  cat- 
tle. Springs  impregnated  Avith  iodine  aboimd 
throughout  the  state,  to  which  is  attributed  the 
exemption  of  the  inhabitants  from  goitre,  which 
prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  republic.  The 
principal  cities  are  Medellin,  the  capital,  Ca- 
ceres,  Remedios,  and  ZaragOia. 

A.\TIPAR06  (anc.  Oliartis  or  Oharm\  an 
island  of  the  (rrecian  archipelago,  one  of  the 
Cyelades,  forming  part  of  the  eparchy  of  Naxoa, 
Greece,  about  3  by  7  m.,  separated  from  Paroe 
by  a  strait  1^  m.  Wide;  pop.  about  1,000. 
Cotton,  barley,  and  wine  are  prodnoed  in  small 
(f  mntities.  The  island  contains  masses  of  white 
marble,  and  is  celebrated  for  a  grotto,  120 
yards  long.  118  wide,  and  GO  feet  high,  situated 
2  m.  from  the  sea,  at  nn  elevation  of  500  feet. 
It  consists  of  an  inuuease  niarliie  arch,  the  roof, 
sides,  and  centre  of  which  are  covered  with 
stalactites  and  dazzling  crystallizations  assum- 
ing the  shapes  of  columns,  screens,  tlowera, 
trees,  &c  The  stalactites  hanging  from  the 
roof  unite  in  several  places  with  stalagmites 
rising  Iroiu  llie  Ihjor,  .so  that  the  arch  is  appa- 
rently supported  by  a  continuous  series  of  pil- 
lars. The  grotto  is  entered  '  y  n  natural  arch 
of  rugge<l  rock,  overhung  wiili  iruiling  phiuts. 

AMI  PAS,  Herad.    See  IIsbod. 

A.\TIPATER,  a  Macedonian  freneral,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  horn  ahout  3i)0 
B.  C,  died  in  319.  He  was  educated  by  Aris- 
totle. Appointed  viceroy  of  Macedonia  and 
(Jreece  when  Alexander  made  his  expedition 
into  Asiji,  he  defeated  the  Spartjins  and  slew 
their  kin^;  Ajris  in  831.  Alexander  became  dis- 
trustful of  him,  and  ordered  him  to  bo  super- 
seded, but  died  before  the  change  could  be 
made.  At  the  division  of  the  em|tire,  Antip- 
ater  received  Macedonia  and  (Jreece,  and  the 
guardianriiip  of  the  fbture  child  of  Alexander 
by  Roxana.  Wlicn  the  death  of  .\lexander  be- 
came known,  the  Athenians  determined  to 
strike  again  for  liberty,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  the  .Etolians,  Thessalians,  and  all  the 
Greeks  north  of  the  isthmus  except  the  I3a>o- 
tiana,  and  with  the  Peloponnedans  who  were 
not  of  the  Lacedfcmonian  party.  The  allies, 
under  the  Athenian  Leosthenes  were  at  first 
successful;  bnt  Antipater,  having  been  re^n- 
forced.  gave  them  battle  in  322  at  Crannon  in 
Thessaly,  and,  though  the  victory  was  not  com- 
plete, compelled  them  to  sue  separately  for 

1)eace.  The  Athenians  and  ^Etolians,  deserted 
>y  their  allies,  were  unable  to  continue  the 
struggle.  Antipater  demanded  tiie  surrender 
of  Deniostln  nes  nnd  IIy[)erides,  the  two  demo- 
cratic orators,  put  a  Mucedoniim  garrison  in 
Hanyehia  to  aet  in  concert  wiw  Phooion 
and  the  Athenian  conservative  party,  broke  uy) 
the  democratic  constitution  of  Athens,  and  let\ 
the  govemraent  in  the  hands  of  about  9,000 
citizens  who  were  posso.s.se<l  of  a  property  (jtial- 
ilication,  and  were  diH{K)sed  to  peace,  banishing 
most  of  the  other  citizens  to  various  parts.  lie 
drore  the  .^toUans  into  their  mountidns,  and 
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stanred  them  into  flabmiflsion.  After  the  death 

of  IVrdicfiis  (821 ),  Antipater  made  n  now  <li- 
visionof  the  provinces,  giving  a  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Peraieoaa  to  Antigunus,  part  to  Lysim- 
aclius,  and  part  to  Seleucus. 

AKTIPUON,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  So- 
philuB  the  sophist,  bom  at  Rhanmtis  hi  Attica 
al.out  4H(i  H.  ('.,  (lio<l  in  411.  He  taught  rhet- 
oric at  Atlicnti,  coropoeed  orations  for  others, 
was  the  first  who  received  money  for  snch  ser- 
vires,  and  is  ])elicved  to  he  tlic  first  who  svih- 
jected  the  art  of  oratory  to  strict  theoretical 
rales.  He  was  the  most  aetire  leader  in  tiie 
revohition  which  establisln  <1  the  oligarchy  of 
the  400  in  411 ;  and  his  only  public  speech  was 
the  one  he  delivered  fai  his  own  defence  on  its 
ovL-rtlirow  in  the  same  year.  Tliuoydides 
called  it  the  ablest  that  was  ever  made  in  simi- 
lar circnmstances,  bat  it  is  now  lost  Antiphon 
was  coudeiiined  to  deatli.  There  are  15  of  hia 
orations  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  of  Dobeon  (Tx>ndon,  1828). 

1HTIPH0\Y  ((Jr.  avTioui'ia,  response),  the  re- 
sponse which,  in  the  Kouian  Catholic  service, 
one  side  of  the  choir  makes  to  the  other  in  the 
chant.  Antiphonal  or  responsive  singing  is  the 
most  ancient  form  of  chnrch  mm\c,  and  is  said 
by  the  historian  Socrates  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced among  the  (Jrceks  by  Ignatius,  and 
among  the  Latins  by  8t.  Ambrose.  The  chant- 
ing of  the  psalms  alternately  is  doubtless  older 
tlian  Christianity,  and  prevaile<l  in  tlie  temple 
service  of  the  Jews,  many  of  the  psalms  being 
composed  in  alternate  verses  as  if  with  a  view 
to  this  nuMleof  singing.  In  the  cathedral  wor- 
ship of  the  Catliolic  church,  two  full  choirs  are 
stationed  one  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary, 
one  of  which,  having  chanted  a  verse,  remains 
silent,  while  tlio  oppostte  choir  replies  in  the 
verso  succeeding;  and  at  tiie  cud  of  each 
psalm  the  Gl&ria  PatH  ia  sang  by  the  united 
choirs  in  choriK. 

A3iTl-BIL\TlS3I.  The  Dutch  West  India  com- 
pany authorized  itsmemlnrs  in  New  York  to 
take  up  land  upon  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  rivers,  on  condition  of  intnMlucing  within 
a  limited  time 60  settlers  for  every  mile  of  land. 
The  proprietor  was  invi  -^tcd  with  the  title  and 
privileges  of  a  lord  patroon  or  protector,  and 
hia  colony  or  manor  waa  governed  1  >y  the  aamo 
cnstom*  and  laws  as  were  the  feudal  monors  of 
the  United  Provinces.  After  the  revolution  a 
very  large  prom)rti<»n  of  the  laml  in  the  settled 
parts  of  New  York  was  held  by  the  patroons, 
and  the  cultivators  occupied  their  farms  on 
leases  for  one  or  more  Uvea,  or  from  year  to 
year,  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  rents,  dues, 
and  services,  copie<l  from  the  feiulal  tenures  of 
England  and  Holland.  In  1770  and  1785  laws 
wer»»  enacted  l»y  the  legi-latnre  of  the  state 
ttl'olishing  feudal  tenures,  but  the  proprietors 
of  manor  grants,  unwilling  to  give  up  all  their 
feudal  claims,  contriv<d  a  tunii  of  deed  by 
which  the  grantees  covenante<l  to  perform 
services,  and  pay  rents  and  dues,  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  the  feudal  incidanta  tlins  abolished. 


The  eonntiee  of  Albany,  Rensselaer,  Gdnmbia, 

fJreene,  Ulster,  Delaware,  S<  liobarie,  Mont- 
gomei7,  Uerldmer,  Otsego,  and  Oneida  indode 
within  thcfr  Hmita  most  of  these  manora.  In 

lis:!'.l  associations  were  formed  to  devise  meas 

for  getting  rid  of  these  burdens,  and  soon  be- 
came known  as  anti-rest  assodatloiia.  The 

anti-rent  feeling  manifested  itself  in  open  re- 
sistance to  the  service  of  legalprocess  for  the 
collection  of  manorial  rentk  Tne  first  conflict 

wliirli  awakened  general  attention  happened  in 
the  town  of  Grafton,  Kensselaer  county,  where 
a  band  of  anti-renten  in  disgaise  killed  a  man 

named  Smith  during  an  altercation  on  the 
highway.  A  l^pal  investigation,  at  which 
more  than  200  nersona  were  from  time  to  time 

examined,  faileu  to  disclose  the  author  of  tlie 
deed.  In  his  messages  of  1841  and  1842,  Gov. 
Seward  discussed  tlie  grievances  complained  of 
by  the  tenants.  He  recommen<le<I  u  reference 
of  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitrators,  and 
appointed  three  men  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  legislature.  This  commission  failed  to 
accomplisli  anything.  The  disaffection  and  ex> 
citement  increased,  until,  after  a  tragical  affair 
at  Andes  in  Delaware  county  in  l'^4o.  Gov. 
Wright  issued  a  i)roclamation,  declaring  the 
county  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  trials 
and  convictions  at  Delhi  in  that  county,  and 
the  convictions  of  certain  anti-renters  at  Hud- 
son, Columbia  county,  for  conspiracy  and  re^ 
sistanct  to  law,  put  an  end  to  o|>erations  by  the 
disfniised  bands.  The  anti-rent  associations 
determined  to  form  a  political  porty,  whose 
policy  should  be  to  elect  all  town  and  county 
officers  from  their  own  ranks,  and  to  vote  for 
no  state,  civil,  judicial,  or  executive  officers 
unfriendly  to  them,  or  unpledged  to  their 
cause.  In  the  legislatures  of  1842-''7  nl>oTit 
one  eighth  of  the  members  were  elected  in  tlie 
interc^  of  the  nntl-renters.  In  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  lf*4r)  pome  of  the  ablest 
men  were  avowe<lly  anti-renters,  or  advocates 
of  their  measures  and  i»rinciples.  Their  influ- 
ence j)rocured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the 
new  constitution  abolishing  all  feudal  tenures 
and  incidents,  and  forbidding  the  leasing  of 
iigricultunil  land  for  a  term  exceeding  12  years. 
The  lepslature  at  successive  sessions  i>as.sed 
laws  which  bore  heavily  upon  the  landlord 
interest,  and  tended  g[-:\<hi.il1y  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  tenants.  In  lH4(i  (iov.  W  ri^t, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,  was  de- 
feate'd  by  10,000  nuijority  for  .l(din  Young, 
whom  the  anti-renters  hail  nominated.  Gov. 
Ydung  pardoned  from  the  state  prison  all  the 
sfvcalled  anti-rent  convicts,  on  the  cround  that 
their  olfences  were  rather  jKjlitical  than  criml> 
naU  and  tiiat  it  was  the  wise  policy  of  all  good 
governments  to  fors'ive  and  rt^tore  to  citi/en- 
shij)  political  otlenders,  alter  the  law  had  Itven 
vindicated  and  order  and  pi'ace  rvstore<l.  After 
1N47  the  excitement  <lied  out,  the  anti-rent  in- 
tluence  ceased  t4»  be  a  disturbing  force  in  jkiH- 
ti(  s,  and  the  nnti-rcnt  organization  contented 
itself  witli  eti'urts  to  contest  in  the  coorto  the 
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ralidity  of  tho  titles  of  the  landlords,  nml  the 
legality  of  the  conditions  and  covenants  con- 
tained in  tlio  iiin nor  grants. 

i.vnSi>'Af  a  votcnnio  tnonntain  of  Ecuador,  in 
the  eastern  Cordiller;i,  35  m.  8.  E.  of  Qtiito,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  19,148  ft.  high ;  according 
toWis.se,  10,279.  An  erupti«)n  in  loito  is  re- 
corded; ondllumboldt  .saw  smoke  ii^suiug  from 
several  openings  in  1802.  Four  immenae  lava 
rtreains  aescend  from  the  snowy  siimmit,  one 
of  which,  tlie  Volcan  de  Ansanjro,  is  lU  ni.  long 
m\  500  ft.  deep.  The  lava  is  mainly  a  black, 
cellular,  trachytic  porphyry.  Hut  tho  volcano 
is  DOW  dormant,  if  not  extinct.  On  its  side  is 
l4ke  Mica,  near  which  U  the  celebrated  Haci- 
enda, one  of  tho  hi^'liost  habitations  in  the 
vsorkl  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  corral. 
Uatnboldt  mode  its  altitndo  13,465  feet;  BoiU- 
bin^ault,  13,856;  Orton,  13,300. 

i.Vri'SC4)EBrnCS.   See  Scurvy. 

LTTISEPTIO  (6r.  &vtL,  against,  and  ovrt^, 
pntrid),  substances  or  mean-*  which  prevent  or 
arrest  putrefaction.  Putrefaction  is  a  process 
vhieh  nighlj  complex  organio  bodies  undergo 
wbea  mbjectoil  to  the  proper  contlitions  of 
hast,  moisture,  and  air,  and  no  longer  con- 
trolled bj  the  laws  of  vital  chemistiy.  Nitro- 
genous or  albuminoid  bodies  are  essential  to 
tliis  proce&s,  in  which  they  play  the  double 
fmrt  of  being  themselves  decomposed  and,  by 
ao  iini)erfectly  understood  action  called  catal- 
jsia,  exciting  allied  changes  in  other  bodies. 
The  growth  of  living  infusorial  organisms  hoid- 
inpr  a  very  low  position  in  tlie  scale  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  called  vibrios  and  bacteria,  is 
a  frequent  if  not  invariable  accompaniment  of 
this  process;  but  it  is  still  a  <iiiestion  how  es- 
sential tliey  are  iu  its  [)roduction.  The  meth- 
ods of  preventing  organic  dccomporition  de- 
pend upon  tho  removal  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  conditions  necessary  tor  its  accomplish- 
tncQt  The  tcm]>eraturG  may  be  above  or  be- 
low the  limits  at  whicli  putrefaction  can  go  f)n. 
The  preservative  cti'ect  of  cold,  and  especially 
of  dry  eold,  is  well  known,  and  exemplified 
m  the  keeping  of  nicnt  and  fruit  on  ice  or 
ia  ice  houses.  Animals  have  been  foand 
ondeoompoeed  in  the  ice  of  Siberia,  which 
In-'long  to  extinct  sj)ccios  and  which  must  liavc 
been  embalmed  in  ice  for  ogee.  A  boiling  tem- 
liersttire  coagulates  albnmen,  kills  infusorial 
or^anisina,  and  temporarily  arrests  ]»utrefac- 
tioo,  until  the  material  receives  a  new  fenuent 
from  without.  The  exclusion  of  air,  as  in  the 
pnxo-i'*  of  canning  fruit  and  moat,  renders  the 
result  more  permanent.  Many  substances  with- 
vaw  water  firom  the  tissnee,  and  also  trom  the 
infusorial  organisms,  tluis  c;iusing  thc-m  to 
•hrivel  up  and  lose  their  activity.  Such  are 
glycerine,  alcohol,  and  numy  salts,  as 
foramoii  salt,  Siiltpetroif nitrate  of  potassa).  and 
alum.  Fruits  arc  largely  preserved  in  sugar ; 
losiiy  medicinal  fluid  extracts  may  be  made 
^vith  ^ly(jg|i|ng.  and  anatomical  speciiiii'iis  imiy 
U  preserved  almost  indeliuitely  in  glycerine 
or  alcohol   Salt  and  saltpetre  are  of  the 


'  highest  value  in  the  preservation  of  meat.  If 
tlic  water  is  simply  driven  off  by  tlic  heat  of 
the  sun  and  atmosphere,  meat  may  be  kept  un- 
changed tor  a  long  time  in  a  dry  climate  Sev- 
eral of  the  agencies  first  mentioned,  such  as 
boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  some  salts,  tis  well 
as  corrosive  sublimate,  chloriih-  ot  zinc  (Bur- 

I  nett's  disinfecting  tluid),  unii  taiiiiiii,  act  by 
coagulating  and  rendering  chemi«-ally  inert 
albuminous  substances.  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
used  but  little  e.xcx-pt  for  anatomical  purposes. 
Chloride  of  zinc  is  an  excellent  di^nfectant  for 
ships,  hospiuds,  dissiecting  rooms,  and  water 
closet.s,  and  is  also  used  to  preserve  bodies  for 
dissection.  Tannin  forms  with  the  gelatine  of 
the  skin,  in  leather,  one  of  the  most  enduring 
of  organic  compounds.  Prof  Hnmetti  of 
Padua  has  used  tannic  add  very  successAiDy 
in  the  preservation,  as  anntomical  .-[»ecimens, 
of  various  internal  organs.  Bodies  have  been 
found  perfectly  preserved  in  peat  bogs,  thaft 
must  have  been  undergoing  the  tanning  process 

,  for  hundreds  of  years.    Many  of  the  most  use- 

j  fhl  ontlseptios  act  not  only  in  one  or  more 
of  tho  ways  mentioned,  hut  also  either  as  poi- 

'  sons  to  the  infusoria  accompanying  decomj)osi- 
tion,  or  as  opposing  the  catalytic  action  of  fer- 

'  ments.  Quinia,  for  instance,  has  been  found 
to  have  both  these  properties  in  a  high  degree, 
killing  infliacma  immediately  in  the  proportfon 
of  one  i)art  to  800,  in  some  minutes  at  1  to 
2,000,  in  some  hours  at  1  to  20,000,  and  pre- 
venting or  retarding  the  formation  of  oarbonio 
acid  from  sugar,  the  reaction  of  eninl'iino  ni)on 
amygdaline,  and  of  ozone  upon  guuiucum.  As  a 
preservative  against  aetnal  putrefoetion,  it  was 
fourul,  wciL'lit  for  weight,  less  efficient  than 

j  corrosive  sublimate.    Carboho  acid,  creosote, 

I  ohlorofbrm,  and  perhaps  the  volatile  (rils,  act  in 
this  way.    Carbolic  arid  ha<  lieeu  largely  used 

I  of  late  years  as  a  surgical  antiseptic  dressing,  in 
watery  solution,  1  to  80;  diluted  with  glyce- 
rine, with  alcohol,  with  oil.  ;h  putrv.  i>r  n-^  plas- 

I  ter  with  sheilao.  The  untisentie  treatment  de- 
mands that  all  wounds  shoulo  be  oareftilly  pro- 
tected from  the  air  by  some  ot"  tlu/  forms  of 
carbolic  acid  dressing  just  mentioned,  even  a 
finger  used  In  exammation  or  an  amputating 
knife  Iveingdippcd  in  carbolic  acid  oil,  U-st  they 

1  should  carry  living  germs  to  the  wounded  sur- 
face. The  action  of  ereasote  flnde  nsefhl  appli- 

'  cation  in  the  smoking  of  meat.    Volatile  oils 
I  and  resins  were  probably  the  active  iigeuts  in 
the  ancient  process  of  embalming.  Chlorine, 
,  and  sometimes  iodine,  act  as  di-^infectants  by 
withdrawing  hydrogen  from  products  of  putre- 
faction, allowing  the  nascent  oxygen  and  other 
remaining  i  laments  to  form  simpler  and  more 
I  stable  combinations,  and  as  antiseptics  by  poi- 
I  stoning  inibsoria  or  destroying  the  activity  of 
fermentj*. 

I  A!mSPASMODI€S,  the  means  of  remo\ing 
I  spssm.   Spasm  or  cramp  oeonra  in  muscular 

'  structures,  and  is  ctuised  by  irritation  of  the 
I  nerves.  Spasm  consists  in  an  irregular  and 
I  aonwtiiiies'ezcessivt  Mtion  of  a  group  of  nun- 
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cles,  or  H  single  niuselo,  or  .some  particular 
fibres  only  of  a  mnsole ;  and  vurioua  names  are 
applied  to  spai^nis  of  tin;  dirtercnt  muscles  or 
sete  of  muscles.  The  l  oiulitiuns  giving  ri.Hc  to 
spasm  are  Tarions,  and  atlert  one  or  more 
parts  of  tlio  nervous  circuit,  which  may  he  con- 
ceived to  consist  of  an  utferent  or  .nensitivo  fibre 
conveying  sensitive  impressions  to  a  nervous 
oratre,  the  latter  transforming  tliein  into  motor 
impulses,  which,  pas.«ing  out  by  an  etlerent  or 
motor  fil)re  to  ii  muscle,  stimulates  it  to  con- 
traction. When  th('NC  contractions  take  place 
irregularly,  or  in  a  degree  disproportionate  to 
tlie  stimuli  giving  rise  to  them,  or  when  they 
arise  from  ^ti^luU  which  should  nut  normally 
occasion  them,  and  more  especially  when  they 
talce  place  miconsciously  or  involuntarilj,  they 
become  spasms.  They  often  arise  from  organic 
disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  as  in  intiamma- 
tion  of  the  brain  or  q»inal  cord,  or  th^r  mem- 
branes, from  tumors  and  hH?morrhages,  as  pos- 
sibly in  <  liiirea  or  St,  Vitus's  dance.  A  poi-  j 
aoning  of  I  ho  centres  by  ahnonnal  constituents  | 
of  the  blood,  as  in  IJright's  disease,  also  gives  ' 
rise  to  them.  The  nervous  centres,  especially 
the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata,  and  the 
sensitive  nerves,  may  become  too  sensitive,  as 
in  tetanus  or  lockjaw,  poisoning  by  strychnia, 
and  epilepsy.  Other  forms  <rf  spaflin  are  due 
to  special  local  irritations,  as  colic  to  iniproj)er  ' 
Ibod,  uterine  colic  to  the  mtroduction  of  fluids 
into  tbe  uterus  for  therapeutic  pnrposea,  asth- 
ma to  certain  states  of  the  atmosiOiere,  cramps 
of  the  feet  and  legs  to  cold  or  constrained  posi- 
tions. In  teeating  these  yarieus  affections,  va- 
rious drugs  may  be  used,  which  so  far  deserve 
the  name  of  antispasmodics,  lieat  often  re- 
lieves many  spasms,  as  colic,  cramps  of  the 
legs  and  feet,  and  the  general  convulsions  of 
children  from  intestinal  irritation,  and  may  he 
applied  in  the  torn  of  hot  Imtlis  or  hot  fomen- 
tations. Abnormal  cxritaliility  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  oblongata  is  diminished  by 
bromide  of  potassinm,  which  does  excellent  ser^ 
vice  in  epilejwy,  and  sometimes  hv  belladonna. 
The  newly  discovered  hydrate  of  chloral  has 
also  the  same  property.  Opium  relieves  the 
intense  pains  of  iitt  rino  or  otlier  colic,  and  re- 
laxes spasmodtcaliy  contracted  intestinal  or 
nterine  n1>res.  Ether  and  chloroform,  inhaled, 
not  onlv  diininisli  but  nearly  destroy  the  activ- 
ity of  the  nervous  centres;  they  control  all  the 
▼olnntary  musclea,  and  are  the  most  powerfol 
ontispasiModics  which  can  be  used  in  any  form 
of  spasmodic  disease.  Unfortunately,  their  ef- 
fect IS  often  temytorary.  It  is  possible  that  the 
phytosti'jmd  (Calabar  boan)  and  woorara  (South 
American  arrow  poison^  may  bo  practically  | 
used  in  some  convulsive  diseases.  In  organic  I 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord,  the  disease 
rather  Uian  the  symntom  deserves  attention. 
The  substances  to  wnich  the  name  anti>pas- 
inodics  ill  the  narrowest  sense  is  apidied  are 
used  either  in  the  treatment  of  oolio,  of  some 
children's  diseases,  in  many  hystwical  affec- 
Ham,  and  some  others.  Tlieyarothe  "volatile 


ods,"  such  as  mint,  lavender,  kc,  derived 
chiefly  from  the  tribe  of  plants  called  lahinfir ; 
oajeput  oil,  from  tlie  mi/rtneeft ;  dill,  ani^e, 
fennel,  «!i:e.,  IriKii  the  uiubell^/'erce — fronj  whicli 
tribe  ulso  are  derived  the  footid  gnm  resios, 
such  as  oidfa'tida,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  «!l'c. 
These,  with  valerian,  myrrh,  and  camphor,  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  kin;,'doni ;  mode  and 
eastoreum,  from  the  animal  khigdotn :  cyanide 
of  iron  and  the  oxides  of  bismuth  and  zinc, 
from  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  among  the  mo.-t 
valuable  nntisj»asniodics.  In  the  treatment  of 
hysteria,  moral,  tonic,  hygienic,  and  sometimes 
surgical  measures  are  of  far  greater  importance 
than  antispasmodics,  which  at  the  most  can 
only  temporarily  relieve  syrajitoms. — Spasmodic 
aft'ections  may  be  complicated  with  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  tliat  case  they  re<i<iire  most  careful 
and  Bomewiiat  iliJlerent  treatment.  They  may 
also  occur  in  debilitated  constitutions,  or  in 
persons  of  full  habit ;  and  here  again  the  treat- 
ment ditlers.  Thus  the  medicines  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  antispasmodics  are  of  small 
imi)ortance  in  cotnparison  with  a  correct  diag- 
nosis and  an  appropriate  mode  of  treatment  in 
each  special  form  of  spasmodic  affecticm. 

A.Vri-SUVEBT.    See  Slavery. 

AKTISIHEKES,  an  Athenian  philos(H>her,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynica.  flourished 
about  380  H.  C.  lie  was  a  i>ui>il  of  (lor- 
giaSj  and  afterward  one  of  the  most  faithful 
disciples  of  Socrates,  remaining  with  Mm 
through  all  his  sutVerings.  an<l  being  preterit  at 
his  death,  lie  began  to  teach  his  new  doc- 
trines in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasinm  near 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  set  apart  f«>r  the 
instruction  of  the  sons  of  Athenians  by 
foireign  wives;  Antisthenes  himself  was  the 
son  of  an  A'tlicnian  citizen  and  a  Thracian  (or 
according  to  some  authorities  a  riirygiao) 
woman.  From  this  gymnanum  the  followers 
who  soon  snrroundcd  him  probably  took  their 
name  of  Cynics.  lie  taught  that  the  highest 
virtue  consisted  in  self-denial,  independence  ef 
outward  forms,  social  usages,  and  tbe  conifoitl 
and  luxuries  of  civilization,  and  in  despidog 
riches,  honors,  and  human  Imowledge.  His 
principal  disciple  was  Diogenes.  His  worlcs, 
of  which  only  trifling  fragments  remain,  were 
of  a  polemic  character,  Utteriy  asHailing  msoy 
of  his  contemporaries. 

AaiTITAlEiS,  ISeeTAUBDS. 

AirnrUinTASlilfS.  See  ITinTARiAjnsji. 

AXTIl'M,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  built  -  n 
a  rocky  promontory  which  prefects  into  the 
Mediterranean,  82  m.  8.  of  Rome.  One  legend 
jiscribed  its  foundation  to  a  son  of  llyssis  and 
Circe,  another  to  Ascanius.  Ko  authentic 
record  shows  even  by  what  people  it  vss 
founded.  In  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Suijerl  us. 
who  annexed  it  to  the  I|atin  league,  it  wa.s  in- 
habited by  u  mixed  race  who  practised  piracy 
and  carried  on  a  limited  legitimate  comiu'  rc  •. 
They  favored  the  V'olacians,  and  were  only 
kept  araon^  the  dties  subject  to  Rome  by 
strong  garmons  and  bodies  of  Roman  edoolatak 
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ffio  were  sent  to  Antinm  from  time  to  time. 
Uter,  though  at  exactly  what  period  ia  not 
known,  it  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Volscians,  and  for  some  time  vigorously  aided 
them,  according  to  Livy,  in  their  wars  againi^t 
the  Romans.  In  468  H.  C.  it  was  retaken  by 
the  latter,  and  held  till  4o9,  when  it  again  re- 
volted. For  a  century  it  was  tho  chief  Vol- 
scian  city,  but  in  S-iS  it  was  a  third  time  o%'cr- 
come  and  garrisoned  by  Rome.  Tho  city  con- 
tinaeil  prosperous,  partly  because  of  ita  excel- 
leDt  harbor,  partly  because  of  its  oopularity  as 
a  summer  resort  for  tho  citizens  of  liomo.  Cali- 
pilaand  Nero  were  born  in  Antium,  and  Cicero 
had  a  villa  there.  A  vast  circus,  and  temples 
of  V'enus,  -.Esculapius,  Apollo,  and  Fortuna,  as 
well  as  one  which  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
oracle,  added  to  the  magnificence  of  the  city. 
Its  prosperity  declined  with  the  decline  of  the 
western  empire,  and  it  was  laid  waste  by  tho 
Saracens  during  their  incursions,  so  that  by 
A.  D.  U5()  it  had  become  a  petty  fishing  village. 
Pope  Inn(K:ent  XII.  (1(591-1 700)  made  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  something  of  its  beauty,  but 
with  only  temporary  success;  and  the  town, 
kDown  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of  Porto 
d'Anzo,  remained  almost  deserted  until  the  ac- 
cession of  Pius  IX.  This  pope  built  there  a 
very  beautiful  church  and  a  villa  which  was 
for  many  years  his  favorite  stimmer  residence. 
Other  beautiful  villas  have  sprung  u|)  around 
it,  and  Porto  d'Anzo  is  now  a  town  of  about 
1,000  inhabitants,  occupying  almost  the  centre 
of  the  site  of  ancient  Antium,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  everywhere  visible.  Among  these 
ruins  were  found  tho  Ai)ollo  Belve<lere  and  the 
"Fighting  Gladiator "  of  tho  Borghcso  collec- 
tion, with  other  art  treasures. 

Ayr  UOy^  or  Uon  Ant,  a  species  of  nenropter- 
ous  insect,  of  tho  genus  mt/rmdeon  (Linn.), 
which  has  become  celebrated  for  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  larva  obtains  a  living 
Drey.  The  perfect  insect  (AL  formicarinm^ 
Linn.)  resembles  a  small  dragon  lly,  has  a  good 
power  of  tiight,  and  is  generally  found  in  tho 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.    The  larva  is  about 


balf  an  inch  long,  of  an  oval  depressed  form, 
and  grayish  sandy  color ;  tho  small  head  is 
armed  with  two  strong  and  long  mandibles, 
serrated  and  pointed,  with  which  it  seizes  and 


sucks  tho  juices  of  its  prey.  Tho  powers  of 
locomotion  being  small,  it  has  recourse  to  arti- 
fice to  entrap  insects.  It  nmkes  a  funnel-shaped 
excavation  in  sandy  soil,  with  loose  and  crum- 
bling sides,  and  buries  it.self,  all  but  the  head, 
at  tho  bottom,  waiting  for  a  victim.  If  an  ant 
or  smjUl  insect  approaches  the  e<lge,  the  sand 
gives  way  and  it  rolls  down  within  reach  of 
the  expectant  jaws ;  after  the  bo<Iy  has  been 
drained  it  is  cast  out  by  a  toss  of  the  head.  If 
the  insect  be  large  or  likely  to  escape,  the  ant 
lion  throws  repeated  showers  of  sand  upon  it 
by  meiins  of  the  head,  until  it  fulls  exhausted 
and  defenceless  to  the  bottom  of  the  pitfall. 
Sometimes  a  revengeful  wasp,  well-armed  bee, 
or  mail-clad  beetle  falls  into  the  snare,  and  the 
sting  of  the  first  two  or  tho  powerful  jaws  of 
the  last  often  prove  fatal  to  the  ant  lion.  Tho 
larva  state  continues  about  two  years,  when  a 
cocoon  is  spun,  in  which  it  is  changed  into  an 
inactive  nymph ;  the  perfect  insect  comes  out 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  lays  the  eggs  for  a 
new  br<M)d  in  dry  and  sandy  places  suited  for 
the  operations  of  the  larvio.  There  are  other 
species  both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  all 
with  similar  habits. 

AXTOIXE  DE  BOmBON,  duke  of  Vend6me, 
and  afterward  king  of  Navarre,  the  father  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  born  in  1518,  died  Nov, 
17, 1562.  He  marrie<l  in  1548  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
only  child  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  Navarre,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king  in  her  right.  Like 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Condo,  he  embraced 
Protestantism.  After  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  France  of  the  young  king  Francis  II. 
(1559),  he  endeavored  to  obtain  the  control  of 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  but  failed  through 
his  want  of  energy  and  per.sever«mce.  On  the 
death  of  Francis  in  15G0,  ho  was  made  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  kingdom,  and  a<lviser  to 
the  queen  mother  (Catharine  de'  Me<lici),  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Charles  IX.  He  then  aban- 
doned his  former  a.»t.»*ociates  and  religion,  and 
allied  himself  with  the  duko  of  Guiso  and  the 
constable  do  Montmorency.  Lipon  tho  break- 
ing out  of  tho  civil  war  in  15<i2,  he  commonded 
the  royal  forces,  and  died  of  a  wound  received 
at  the  siege  of  Rouen. 

ANTOMMABCHI,  €«rlo  Fnncesco,  physician  to 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  bom  in  Corsica,  died 
at  San  Antonio  dc  Cuba,  April  1638.  He 
was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Florence,  where 
in  1618  Lctitia  Honaparte  sent  Cardinal  Feach 
to  induce  him  to  go  to  St.  Helena.  The  em- 
peror at  first  treated  him  with  mnrke<l  cold- 
ness, but  afterward  honored  him  with  implicit 
confidence,  and  in  his  will  left  him  100,000 
francs.  On  the  emperor's  death  Antommarchi 
went  to  Pari.<«,  where  he  published  Lfin  derniers 
mommU  de  Napoleon  (2  vols.  8vo,  1828). 
Nearly  nine  years  after  Napole«m's  death  An- 
tommarchi produced  a  cast  of  his  head,  which 
purported  to  have  been  taken  after  death.  The 
authenticity  of  this  cast  was  hotly  contested, 
especially  by  the  advocates  of  phrenology, 
against  whom  it  was  used  as  an  argument. 
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Antomraarclii  in  consequence  of  these  (lisj>nte8 
came  to  America  about  IS'M,  and  practiaed 
honiceopathy  at  New  Orleans  and  Ilavuna. 

AHTOIVEIJJ,  Cliw>,  an  Italian  eardinal  and 
Ptntt'sman,  born  at  Sonnino,  near  Terracina, 
April  2,  1806.  lie  was  educated  ut  the  ^reat 
seniinarv  of  Rome,  and  having  «arly  distin- 
guished Iiiinself  by  his  jibility,  lie  was  raised  to 
the  iirelacy,  after  takin||  ordun^  and  appointed 
bj  Gregory  XVI.  to  ▼anous  civil  oflices,  attain- 
ing in  184/)  to  the  post  of  minister  of  finance. 
Alter  tiiti  accession  of  Pius  IX.  he  was  made 
cardinal  (Juno  12,  1847),  and  In  1848  prime 
minister,  in  which  position  ho  won  at  first  the 
favor  of  the  popular  j)arty.  Thougii  continuing 
to  be  the  pope  8  chief  politieal  advisor,  the  op- 
]ionents  of  innovations  soon  compelled  him  to 
make  place  for  Mamiani.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  latter^s  successor,  Rossi,  Antonelli 
urged  Pius  IX.  to  leave  I'ouie,  and  joined  liiin 
at  Gaeta  (November,  lb48>,  where  he  conducted 
the  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  pope*s 
return  t"  liis  capital  (April  12,  1850)  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  army  of  occupation. 
Antonelli  was  now  made  aeereitarj  of  foreign 
affairs,  in  which  cn{)acity  his  retrofrrcssivc  j)o!- 
i07  exasperated  the  liberals,  and  oven  led  to 
remoiutranoes  on  the  part  ct  foreign  powers, 
hut  without  shaking  liis  position.  He  protested 
in  vain  against  tlie  progress  of  events  in  Italy, 
reoi^gaiiized  the  civil  admtnJatration  on  the  most 
reactionary  basis,  and  was  opposed  in  his  abso- 
lute policy  even  by  some  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  papal  goyemment,  the  principal  of  whom, 
Mgr.  de  Merode,  minister  of  war,  was  removed 
in  18(>d.  in  1807  he  was  made  curator  ad  in- 
t»rim  of  the  nnirerrity  of  Rome.  In  Jannary, 
18f»8,  by  the  deatli  of  Cardinal  Tfrolino,  lie  be- 
came dean  of  tlie  order  of  cardinal  deacons. 
After  the  evacnation  of  Rome  by  the  Freneh  in 
August,  1S7<>,  he  ai)i)ealed  to  various  fnreign 
powers  for  assistance,  and  remonstrated  against 
the  aoeoees  of  Victor  Emannel,  who  made  his 
formal  entry  into  Rome  Nov.  21,  1871.  An 
attempt  opon  his  life  waa  made  in  1855. 

AHTOHELLQ  DA  naSIHA,  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Messina  in  1414,  died  :ili(>ut  1403. 
According  to  Vasari  and  other  authorities,  he 
was  the  first  Italian  who  painted  In  oil,  learn- 
ing the  art  under  Van  Eyck  at  liruges.  Be- 
fore ilia  journey  to  Bruges,  ho  had  already  ac- 
qoired  some  fame  at  Mearina,  Rome,  and  Paler- 
mo, which  became  more  lirinly  er-tablislied  on 
his  return,  wiien  he  worked  for  some  time  at 
Ifflan  and  at  Venice  to  some  extent  In  portrait 
painting,  but  cliietly  in  religious  pictures. 

IBTOKIHIIS,  Marcaa  lardia%  a  Komon  empe- 
ror, son-in-law  and  miecesior  of  Antoninus  Pins, 
horn  A.  D.  121,  ascended  the  throne  in  161, 
died  March  17*  180.  ilia  original  name  was 
Marcus  Annius  Verns.  After  the  death  of 
Ceiuiiius  Commodus,  better  known  as  Verus, 
Hadrian  selected  Antoninus  Pius  to  succeed 
him,  and  caused  the  latter  in  his  turn  to  adopt 
Ifarens  Anniu.^*  and  Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of 
Ooouno'Iua^  as  his  ultimate  saecesaora.  During 


the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  had  given  to 
hhn  his  daughter  Faustina  in  marriage,  Marcus 
distinguished  him.self  principally  by  his  studies 
in  philosophy,  having  assumed  the  mantle  of 
the  Stoics  in  his  \'2xh  year;  while  Verus  ^4l  far 
disgraced  himself  by  his  early  protligacy,  that 
his  adoptive  father  disinlieritt-d  him,  and,  pro- 
curing the  nonnnation  of  Murcns  Aureliu?  a" 
solo  successor  by  the  senate,  associated  him  with 
himself  in  the  empire.  ( )u  his  acoesaioii,  how- 
ever, Marcus  Aurelius,  who  now  assumed  the 
name  of  Antoninus,  gave  Verus  an  equal  »hare 
of  the  government.  Shortly  after  his  acces- 
sion a  war  broke  out  with  the  Parthians  b  the 
east^  the  command  of  which,  nominally  given 
to  Veru.Mi,  was  virtualiy  held  by  his  lieutenants, 
the  ]irin(  ii>.il  ot"  whom,  Avidius  Cassius,  over- 
ran Mesopotamia,  destroyed  Seleucia,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Babylon,  while  one  of  hia  od- 
leagues  made  himself  master  of  Armenia,  re- 
placed the  rightful  king  of  the  I'arthians,  Soxi- 
raus,  on  the  throne,  and  reduced  Vologesee,  his 
rival  and  tlie  instigator  of  the  war,  to  sue  for  a 
dishonorable  peace.  This  outbreak  was  follow- 
ed, or  rather  interrupted,  by  yet  more  danger- 
ous ho'itilitics  in  the  north,  extending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  lilyrian  frontier, 
where  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  MaroaoMiiid, 
Alani,  Jazyges.  Quadi,  Samiatians,  and  others^ 
all  took  aims  at  once  in  such  force  aa  compelled 
both  the  emperors  to  proceed  to  the  frontiers. 
Here  they  wen-  so  .successful,  that  in  I'iO  the 
enemy  sued  lor  peace,  and  the  colleagues  set 
out  on  thdr  return  for  home;  but  Verne  dy- 
ing of  apoplexy  on  their  journey,  and  the  w  ar 
being  renewed,  Marcus  Aurelius  again  tam«d 
his  nee  northward,  and  for  the  next  five  yean 
carried  on  the  war  in  j)erson  in  Pannonia,  with- 
out ever  returning  to  Kome;  enduring  tli« 
greatest  hardshi{js  witiithe  serenity  of  a  phOos- 
ojilier,  while  he  conducted  his  campaigns  with 
the  skill  of  a  soldier.  On  one  occasion  a  fierce 
battle  was  fong^t  on  the  snrfiuse  <^  the  frozeo 
Danube ;  but  the  most  remarkable  victory  was 
one  gained  over  flie  Qnadi  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  and  terrifie  thunder  storm,  by  whidi 
tlie  Romans  were  saved  from  ajjparcntly  immi- 
nent defeat,  and  the  superstitious  savages  were 
confounded  and  put  to  roal  This  victory  was 
generally  ascribed  to  divine  interposition,  the 
emperor  and  his  Romans  attributing  it  to  Ju- 
piter Tonans,  and  the  diristiana,  who  eon- 
posed  the  12th  (»r  Meletine  legion,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  prayers.  Eusehius  goes  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  the  emperor  gave  to  that  body  of 
men  the  title  of  the  "  thundering  legion ;  '*  but 
in  spite  of  his  virtues^  Marcus  Aurelius  ner- 
seented  the  Christians.  His  wifo  Faustina, 
learning  the  danger  of  her  liusband's  situation, 
and  fearing  that  in  case  of  his  deatli,  and  tli« 
long  minority  of  her  young  son  Commodus,  she 
shotdd  sink  into  a  private  station,  entered  into 
an  intrigue  with  Avidina  Cassius,  the  empe- 
ror's deputy  and  general  in  Syria,  promi.Mng 
him  her  hand  in  case  of  the  death  of  Aurelius. 
and  encouraging  him  in  that  event  to  aeixe  the 
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raos  of  the  government.  A  false  report  of  I 
the  deftat  and  death  <^  AareUna  following', 

Avidius  t'u.«siu>  iissumc*!  tlie  ptirpk-.  Despair- 
ing of  pardon  when  ho  loarueu  the  faliiity  of  tlio 
report,  he  perriated  in  his  rebellion,  and  ni)>i<l- 
lymade  himself  master  uf  sovonil  Tloniiin  pi-ov-  | 
ince^  in  Ana.  While  the  emperor  was  making 
preparations  to  rednee  him,  the  nsnrper  was 
assa.'SsinattMl  hy  n  centurion  of  liis  own  amiy. 
The  conduct  of  Marcus  Aurehus  was  magnani-  1 
BOOS  In  the  extreme.  He  pat  no  one  to  death 
In  ooosequcnco  of  the  overt  treaBon,  punished 
bit  few,  and  burned  the  letters  of  Cassius,  in  1 
order  to  avoid  learning  who  had  seoonded  or  In- 
sti^ted  hiin  in  his  proceedings.  Faustinn,  who 
had  remained  in  her  husband's  company  during 
tiieee  oompromtsing  events,  and  whose  privity 
he  either  did  not  Kn>;pt  i  t,  or,  more  probably, 
did  not  choo.se  to  percetTe,  died  in  CUioia,  it 
was  su[>r>osed  by  snldde.  In  179  the  emperor 
visited  Konie  after  an  absence  of  eight  years, 
snd  celebrated  bis  victories  by  a  splendid 
triumph,  and  by  a  lar^irefvi  to  every  Roman  oiti- 
ten  of  eiirlit  pieces  of  puM ;  then  Ii!ivin;r  as- 
•oeiated  with  himself  in  the  sovereignty  his 
nnworthv  son  Oommodna,  and  oelehrated  the 
young  man's  nuptials  with  Crispina,  he  march- 
ed in  company  with  his  expectant  successor  to 
ctmolude  the  war  with  the  northern  barbarians, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  uninterrupt- 
ed trinmph,  died  at  Vindobona,  now  Vienna. 
Oommodos  was  suspected  of  hastening  his  end. 
Marcus  Aurelius  was  an  excellent  man  and  an 
admirable  monarch.  His  whole  life  was  a  [prac- 
tical example  of  his  own  philosophic  doctrines. 
The  only  blot  on  his  character  was  a  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  in  Gaul ;  and  this  is 
90  inconsi!«tent  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  cbar- 
seter,  with  his  general  principles  of  mildness 
and  toleration,  and  with  the  example  of  hia 
predecessor,  by  which  he  was  for  the  most 
part  strongly  influenced,  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
explain.  His  "  Meditations,"  which  are  still 
extant.,  wouM  bo  on  honor  to  any  writer  of 
anj  age,  and  breathe  the  very  sjiirit  of  tlie  re- 
ligion which  he  per8ccute<l.  The  l>ost  edition 
is  Gataker's  (4to,  Camhriilge,  lf5")2).  The  best  | 
EnglLsli  translation  is  that  of  George  Long,  | 
"Thon^.'ht'^  of  the  Emperor  Marcos  Anrelins 

Antoninus/^   ■ 

AmUHCf  nOB,  11t«  lucta  FmItIds,  a  Ro-  I 
man  emperor,  bom  near  Rome,  Sept.  lU,  A.  1).  i 
M,  began  to  reign  in  138,  died  in  IfU,     He  | 
was  descended  from  a  respectabli'  i)rovincial  j 
family  <»f  Nemausus  (Nlmes)  in  (iaul.    IK  rose 
doring  tlie  reign  of  Hadrian  to  the  adniini>tra- 
tion  of  Asia,  and  afterward  to  the  manage-  { 
ment  of  one  of  the  f«)ur  regions  of  Italy,  and 
was  selected  by  Hadrian  as  his  successor,  whol- 
ly on  account  of  his  fltneas  for  the  dangerous  I 
eminence.    His  reiCT  was  eminently  happy  an<l 

aerous,  and  so  peai  eful  that  it  passed  away 
ig  no  strildng  mark  upon  the  page  of  hi;*- 
tory.    Tie  made  no  effort  to  a<lvance  the  limits 
uf  the  empire,  but  by  his  lirmncss  and  wis^dom  . 
detored  the  barhtnaai  <»i  liis  frootiera  from  I 


dialiifUitt  the  peace  of  the  reahn.  The  Ger- 
mans, the  Daciana,  the  Manritaidana,  the 

Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  all  exhibited  at  timee 
some  tendency  to  give  trouble;  but  their  ag- 
gressions were  easily  frnstrated  by  military  de- 
monstnitioris.  The  only  commotion  of  any  real 
consequence  was  that  of  the  Brigautes  in  the 
northern  part  of  Torlcshire,  who  repeatedly 
invaded  the  ccntrnl  parts  of  the  British  prov- 
incCj  but  were  so\  erely  defeated  by  the  legato 
Lollins  Urhlens  (141),  who  bnilt  a  strong  ram- 
part of  turf  and  stone,  the  ruins  of  which  can 
be  still  traced,  and  are  to  this  day  known  as  the 
wall  of  Antoninaa,  from  the  month  of  tlie  Esic 
to  that  of  the  Tweed,  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  that  of  Hadrian,  which  had  been 
ereeted  to  prevent  the  inenrrions  of  the  Cale- 
donians, from  the  month  of  the  Tyne  to  that  of 
the  Solway.  The  Parthians  gave  up  their  hos- 
tile views  against  Armenia,  owing  solely  to  his 
remonstrances;  the  Scythians  submitted  their 
diqiutes  to  hia  arbitration ;  and  the  barbarians 
on  the  u|)per  Dtuinbe  received  a  Icing  of  his  ap- 
pointment. At  home  he  promoted  literature 
and  education,  and  made  up  for  the  losses  of 
dtiaens  through  publie  calamities  ont  of  his 
privote  purse.    He  was  fond  of  c<nmtry  life,  and 

{>as8ed  much  of  his  time  at  his  Camuaoian  vil- 
as,  nevor  after  hie  aeoession  appealing  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  and  refusing  to  travel  in  his 
provinces,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  expenses  of  a  royal  progress.  He 
died  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  His  reign  of 
peace  aitd  order,  and  his  observance  of  reli- 
gious rites,  procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  sec- 
ond Numa,  while  he  owed  his  surname  Pius  to 
the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  in  the  senate 
the  granting  of  divine  honors  to  his  paternal 
predecessor.  He  tolerated  and  protected  the 
Christians,  and  received  with  favor  the  first 
apology  for  the  Christian  religion,  atldressed  to 
him  ])Y  .Justin  Mortyr.  By  his  wife  Faustina 
he  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  before 
their  father,  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the 
latter,  a  second  Faustina,  inherited  both  the 
beauty  and  the  proHigacy  of  her  mother ;  she 
was  married  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

AlVTOIIH^  MIcelas,  a  Spanish  bibliographer  of 
Flemish  origin,  born  at  Seville  in  1(117,  died  in 
Madrid  in  1084.  He  livetl  in  Rome  20  years 
(165»-'79)  as  agent  of  Philip  IV.  and  in  other 
official  capacities,  and  collected  a  library  thero 
said  to  have  been  only  second  in  iiiipMriance  to 
that  of  the  Vatican.  Uis  fiime  rosts  on  his 
Bihl iotherii  IJ)H]>nna  Kara  and  liihliotheea 
Ilinjtfnm  Vt  tim,  which  comprehend  all  the  liter- 
ary names  of  Spain,  and  in  some  cases  of  Portu- 
gal, from  the  1st  century  to  nearly  tlic  end  of 
the  17th.  In  many  instances  bioi^raphics  aro 
given  of  the  varioos  authors. 

AXTOMI  S.  Marms,  a  Roman  orator,  bom  in 
U:i  H.  C,  killed  in  87.  In  104  he  was  pnetor, 
in  9<.)  consul,  and  in  07  censor.  He  was  famed 
for  his  ekxpjence  in  the  forum,  rendering  Italy, 
according  to  Cicero,  the  rival  of  Greece.  As 
an  aristooiati  he  adopted  tihe  party  of 
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And  was  pnt  to  death  by  Marias  and  Cinna 
when  they  triumphed.  He  is  one  of  the  intcr- 
loontorf*  iu  Cicoro's  J)f  Onttort,  He  was  the 
graudfathor  ol"  Murk  Antony. 

IBITOinr)  Itaffk  (Mari  T-8  AxToxirs),  the  Ro- 
man triumvir,  horn  in  88  li.  C,  died  in  .'iO.  llo 
was  tlie  son  of  Marcus  Antonius  Creticus  and 
JoliOf  daughter  of  the  former  consul  Lacius 
Julius  Ca'Hiir.  During  his  boyliood,  and  while 
ho  WU-*  rectiviu;;  u  good  educutiou  under  liis 
tutor  Epidius,  liis  father  died,  and  his  mother 
mnrriod  Publius  Lentulus,  afterward  strangled 
for  his  share  in  Catiline^s  conspiracy.  In  ins 
etepfiUlier's  bouse  he  met  the  most  profligate 
young  men  of  Jiome,  and,  sharing  their  habits 
of  extravagance,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
from  his  creditors  in  Greece,  where  he  com- 

Sletcd  his  Htudies.  After  wrving  with  much 
istiuetion  under  Gabiuius  in  Syria  (57), 
and  in  Egypt  (66-65),  and  under  Cesar  in 
Gaul,  ho  retiimed  to  Rome,  and  was  made  a 
tribune  of  the  people ;  but  having  strongly 
eeponsed  the  eanae  of  ("a  sur,  and  vetoed  the 
senate's  decree  commanding  that  leader  to 
disband  the  armies  lie  had  with  him  in  Gaul, 
Antony  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  in  the  dis- 
guise of  n  Hlnve  and  take  refuge  in  Ca'sar's 
camp,  lie  warmly  seconded  Caesar  in  his  sub- 
Mqnent  mljeotbm  of  Italy,  and  when  his  chief 
became  dictator  was  appointed  liv  him  com- 
mander of  tlie  cavalry,  and  governor  of  Italy 
during  tiie  absence  of  the  Tictorious  leader, 
who  was  pursuing  Pompey.  During  his  gov- 
ernorship, Antony  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
open  licentiousness,  repudiating  nia  wife,  ap- 
pearing publicly  in  his  chariot  with  a  common 
courtesan,  and  siuroimding  himself  with  de- 
hanchees  of  every  class.  He  subseqaently  mar- 
ried Fulvia,  widow  of  Clodius.  In  44  B.  C. 
Cffisar  ai)pointed  him  his  colleague  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  he  fai  return  aidea  bis  patron  m 
many  ways:  once  testing  the  popular  feeling  by 
publicly  ottering  him  ao  imperial  crown  on  tlae 
ooeasion  of  the  Lnpemlfa.  On  Oaraar^B  death, 
Antony  nt  first  feigned  submission  to  the  assas- 
aine;  but  afterward,  seizing  the  opportunity 
given  by  their  allowing  him  to  deliver  the  fu- 
neral oration,  be  so  elocpicntly  incited  the 
people  to  avenge  the  dictator's  murder  that  the 
conspirators  were  driven  from  Rome.  He  was 
now  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state:  but 
his  plans  for  ilie  dictattmhip  were  checked  by 
Cieero,  who  urged  the  claims  of  Octavios  Gie- 
sar;  the  surname  Cirsar  provcl  an  excellent 
popular  catchword,  and  Ajitony,  opposing  this 
new  choice,  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  re> 
public  and  banislieil  from  Rome,  wbilo  the 
senate  supported  Octavius.  After  raising  an 
army,  fighting  several  battles,  and  suffering  de- 
feat at  Mutina  —  from  which  j>lacc  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  to  his  friend  Lepidus,  who  was 
preserving  an  armed  neutrality  beyond  the 
Alps-  Antony  finally  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  Octavius,  with  whom  be  at  once  joined  in 
a  scheme  for  tue  oonmlete  subjection  of  Borne. 
The  triumvirate  was  formed  soon  after  by  Oota- 


j  vius,  Antony,  and  l.epidus  (43).    In  the  general 

I  nlau^^ter  of  their  enemies  which  followed,  An- 
tony caused  Cicero  to  be  murdered  among  the 
tirst  victims.  Brutus  and  Cussius  were  siK-edily 
defeated  at  Philippi  (42)  by  the  army  of  the  tri- 
umvirs, and  the  latter  now  divided  the  empire. 
Antony  receiving  Asiii,  Macedonia,  Syria,  and 

I  Greece.  Ue  next  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
Parthians,  and,  Svhen  finally  obliged  to  retire 
trom  their  country,  efi'ected  one  of  tlie  most 
skilful  retreats  recorded  in  history.  While  ad- 
justing the  afl^airs  of  his  dei)artnient  of  the  em- 
pire, he  met  Cleopatra,  (pieen  of  Egypt,  and 
from  that  moment  became  the  complete  slave 
of  her  caprices,  extending  her  dominions,  ruling 
as  she  dictated,  and  deserting  his  wife  (Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Octavius,  whom  be  liad  married 
after  the  death  of  Fulvia).  to  lead  a  life  of  nn- 

I  exanDpled  luxury  and  sensuality  with  his  new 
miatrcaa  at  the  Egy  ptian  capitdL  The  Romans 

'  were  enraged.  Octavius  wnt  a  fleet  and  amir 
against  him,  and  defeated  him  in  the  naval  iiattie 
of  Actium  (31),  partly  tlirough  Antony's  fatuity 
in  following  Cleopatra  when  she  retire<l  iToni 
the  engagement,  in  which  she  at  first  acted  as 
his  ally.    For  a  time  he  abandoned  himself 

;  again  to  his  old  exee«*es.  In  a  few  mf>ntbs  Oc- 
tavius again  completely  defeated  him  in  £g}'pt. 
His  resources  were  now  at  an  end,  aad,  ren- 
dered desi)erate  by  his  failure  and  by  a  false 

I  report  that  Cleopatra  had  committed  suicide, 

I  he  stabbed  himaell^  and  died  in  her  preaenee, 
having  been  earned  to  her  wotmded  as  soon 
as  he  discovered  that  the  report  uf  her  death 
was  untrue. 

AXTHAlCrES,  Emmanofl  LobIs  HfDrl  de  Lanay, 
count  d',  a  French  adventurer  and  secret  agent^ 
bom  at  Yilleneuve-de-Berg  about  1756,  asaaa* 
sinated  near  London,  July  2*2,  1812.  He  was 
a  patron  of  science,  letters,  and  art,  ligured  con- 
spionoaaiy  in  aristocratic  eirdea,  where  fan  1788 
he  was  called  the  handsome  conspirator,  and 

j  wrote  against  the  nobility.  After  his  election 
in  1789  as  deputy  to  the  states  general  he  soon  re- 

'  turned  to  rovalist  diK  trines,  and  leaving  Franco 
in  17U0,  was  subsidized  by  forei^  governments 
to  intrigne  ag^tinat  the  revolution.  His  name 
became  notorious  in  the  conspiracies  a^'aiii't 
ll^^oleon.  who  had  him  arrested  in  Italy  in 
17^,  with  documents  incriminating  Picbegra. 
TTe  escaped,  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  joini-d 

J  the  orthodox  Greek  church,  and  receivtrd  a 

I  pension  and  the  office  of  diaiMdlor  of  the  RQa> 
sian  legation  at  Dresden  (1803),  whence  he  was 

I  expelled  by  order  of  liapoleon,  against  whom 
he  nad  published  a  funoas  diatrihe  {Fra^mmt 

dn  18~  lirrc  df  PoJijhr.  fr<nirf  mir  h  Mont 
Athot),  lie  next  betray e<l  Kussia  by  revealing 
to  Oanning  the  secret  artidea  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  received  a  large  pension  from  tb* 
Eugl  ish  government ;  but  is  apoleon's  detectives 
having,  as  was  supposed,  reoeived  cofnes  of 
these  documents  throu^rhhis  valet  I.oren/<\  the 

1  latter,  fearing  the  consequences  of  his  treach- 
ery, assaarinated  his  master  and  bia  wifb,  and 

I  then  ahot  bimaelC 
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LVTRIX.  I.  A  connty  fonnincj  the  N.  E. 
eitreiuity  of  Ireland,  in  the  pru\  iuco  of  Ulster, 
boonded  N.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  E.  by  the 
Xortli  channel,  S.  by  Belfast  Loiiph  and  county 
Down,  and  W.  by  Lough  Neugh  and  county  Lon- 
donderry; area,  1,191  sq.  ui. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
419,782.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  near  the 
£.  and  N.  E.  coasts  there  are  several  consid-  | 
anble  elevations,  from  wliich  the  country  | 
slopes  gnulually  inland  to  the  level  of  Lough 
X«a(|^  There  are  no  considerable  rivers 
except  the  Bann,  which  Hows  between  tlus 
county  and  Ixjndonderry.  The  seacoast  is 
bold  and  ragged,  formed  of  lofty  basaltic  cliffs, 

I  and  presenting,  between  Bengore  Head  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  the  singular  formation 
knom  as  the  Giant's  Causeway.  (See  Giant's 
CmiwAT.)  In  the  N.  £.  pert  of  fhe  county, 
called  "the  Glens,"  are  picturesque  and  fertile 
T&ileys,  and  the  scenery  is  varied  and  pleas- 
mf.  Besides  agrionltim^  the  biensunrafactare 
is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people ;  and 
along  the  coasts  an  extensive  fishery  is  carried 
00.  The  piinelpel  towns  are  BellSut,  the 
roonty  town  (a  part  of  which,  however,  be- 
kmgi  to  coontT  Down),  Antrim,  Ballymena, 
C0ridd^giifl^Lame,si»dIJBbiinL  ILAmar- 
kettown  of  the  preceding  county,  situated  on 
Uie  ri^t  bank  of  the  tiix-Mile  Water,  less  than 
anOe  from  its  embouchure  hito  Longh  Neagh, 

[  and  13  m.  N.  W.  of  Belfast;  pop.  in  1871, 
2,131.  It  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  linen  man- 
vftetnre.  The  town  Is  well  bnflt,  and  eomlsts 
'•^  little  more  than  one  long  street,  with  its 
»iM)rt  cross  streets.  Near  it  are  Antrim  castle 
ted  IRMiie^  eastle,  one  ot  the  eelebrated  round 
towers  of  Ireland.  On  June  7.  170R,  a  battle 
was  foosht  here  between  the  English  troops 
tnd  tiie  United  Ushmen,  resulting  in  a  victory 
for  the  former. 

iVROi}  a  ooonty  of  Michigan,  in  the  N.  W. 
of  the  valtn  penlnsala,  bordermg  on  Grand 
Traverse  bay.  Lake  Michigan ;  area,  700 sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1870,  1,985.  There  are  seTenl  small 
likes  in  the  ooanty.  The  prodnetlons  in  1870 
were  $/m  bushels  of  wheat,  lO/.Of)  of  Indian 
c^m,  4.270  of  oats,  45,098  of  potatoes,  22,920 
ilMi  Of  butter,  and  10,S68  of  maple  suffar. 
There  were  12  school  houses  and  809  diildrwi 
attending  schooL 

UffWHtP  (Ft.  Aiwtn  ;  Span.  AmMreg  ;  Oer. 
find  Flom.  Anticerpen).    I.  A  pmviru  e  of  Ikd- 

«am,  bounded  N.  by  Holland,  and  E.,  S.,  and 
'>  vf  tiie  Belgian  prorinoes  of  IJmhmg,  Bra- 
bant, and  East  Flanders;  area,  IjiSM  S(i.  m. ; 
pup.  in  1869,  485,883,  nearly  all  lioman  Cath- 
oma.  TTie  province  is  almost  an  nrfnterropted 
flat,  but  chiefly  comtiosed  of  fertile  soil,  ex- 
teptins  some  barren  districts  in  the  N.  and  N. 
w.  The  district  called  the  "polders,"  extend- 
ing along  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  ti)  Zand- 
vliet,  ori^nally  a  swamp,  has  been  drained  and 
eoOTOTted  into  rich  pasture  and  arable  land. 
Tie  priin  Ipal  rivers  are  the  Scheldt,  which 
burders  it  on  the  west  and  its  navigable  tribu- 
MiS  theSopel,  the  JDyle,  and  the  Great  and 
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Little  N^the.  The  province  is  rich  in  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  tlax,  hemp,  fruit,  cattle,  horses, 
fish,  honey,  and  tobacco,  and  in  manufaotores 
of  cotton,  lace,  woollens,  linens,  silks,  snap, 
spirits,  refined  sugar,  salt,  leather,  and  oil. 
The  [irincipal  towns  are  Antwerp,  Mechlin, 
Lierro,  Turnhout,  Boom,  Gheel,  ana  Zandvliet. 
II.  A  city,  cajjital  of  the  preceding  province, 
and  the  principal  seaport  of  Belgium,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  45  m.  from 
its  mouth,  and  2U  m.  by  railwav  N.  of  Bruswel-s, 
in  lat.  51'^  13'  N.,  Ion.  4'  24'  E*. ;  pop.  in  1809, 
120,668.  The  recent  removal  of  the  old  forti- 
fications has  vastly  extended  the  area  of  the 
city.  The  old  citadel,  long  regarded  as  a 
model  fortress,  has  been  razed,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  site  was  sold  in  1870  to  the  Prussian 
railway  contractor  Strou.sberg  for  14,000,000 
francs,  under  the  condition  that  about  half  of 
the  space  should  be  reserved  lor  the  construc- 
tion of  basins^  dodca,  and  wharfs.  The  rest 
of  the  gronnd  is  to  ser^-e  as  a  site  for  a  new  rail- 
way station.  A  new  city,  with  fine  boule- 
▼arae,  squares,  and  promenMes^  has  sprung  up 
on  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts  and  bastions. 
The  new  fortifications,  constructed  in  1862-'5, 
extend  over  an  area  of  nearly  80  m.  The  new 
citadel  {citnddle  du  nord)  commands  the  river 
and  is  connected  with  the  principal  old  fort  by 
a  new  curved  line  of  walls.  The  outer  circle 
of  detached  forts,  each  provided  with  about 
185  guns,  are  linked  together  by  a  military 
road  beyond  the  reach  of  shells  from  an  enemy 
outside.  About  one  half  (tf  the  ciu  einte  is  de- 
fensible by  inundations  produced  by  cutting 
the  dtkea.  The  whole  enoefaite  is  expeoted  to 
afford  room  for  about  30,000  men  m  bomb- 
proof barracks.  The  cost  of  the  new  work  is 
estimated  at  about  18,000,000  franoa.  Gnn 
carriages  and  artillery  ap[)endage8  are  made  in 
the  arsenal,  and  ammunition  for  ordnance  and 
small  arras  in  the  pyroteohnlo  sdiooi  The 
magnificent  dockyards  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Napoleon  I.  were  demolished  in 
1614  in  aooordanee  with  tiie  treaty  of  Pari& 
but  the  two  great  basins  were  preserved  ana 
have  been  converted  into  docks,  which  are 
Uned  with  warehouses.  New  doolc  badnt 
{Kattendyh)  were  opened  in  1800.  An  exten- 
siTe  system  of  canals  affords  faoiUties  for  inland 
traffic.  The^  old  part  of  the  oilr  retains  its 
quaint  Flemish  oharacterintics.  The  Flemish 
language  is  q^oken  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple ana  Frenoh  ^tj  the  onltiyated  ehnses.  On 
the  Place  Verte  is  a  conspicuous  statue  of 
BubenS)  who  lived  and  died  here.  Vandyke's 
is  near  tiie  mnseuni,  and  one  of  Teniers  was 
erected  in  1867.  The  cathedral  of  Antwerp, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Gothic  edifices  of 
Europe,  contains  master  works  of  Bnhens  and 
other  celebrities.  The  churches  of  the  Augus- 
tines,  St.  James,  St.  Anthonv  of  Padua,  and 
others,  contain  also  remarkable  pshitings  of 
the  great  masters.  In  the  church  of  St. 
George,  opened  in  1858,  arc  freeooes  by 
Gufifens  and  Sweerta.  The  works  of  Rnbens 
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and  Vandyke  give  the  highest  celebrity  to 
the  academy  or  nmseura  of  painting.  The 
old  bounH?,  wliich  served  as  a  model  for  the 


Tho  CAthodrftl  of  Antwerp. 

London  exchange,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1858.  The  new  bourse  is  near  the  h6tel  St. 
Antoine.  The  hAtcl  do  villo  contains  fine 
paintings.  Among  the  other  public  buildings 
are  the  library  and  the  botanical  and  zoologi- 
cal gardens.  The  city  is  connected  by  rail- 
ways with  all  parts  of  the  continent,  has  regu- 
lar steam  communication  with  English,  Dutch, 
and  German  ports,  and  ia  a  point  of  departure 
for  emigrants  to  tho  United  States.  In  1840 
the  tonnage  was  about  850,000 ;  in  1856,  900,- 
000;  and  in  1871,  over  2,000,000.  About 
7,000  vessels  annually  enter  and  leave  the  port. 
The  na\ngation  and  commerce  of  the  United 
States  witli  Antwerp  for  1870  comprised  50 
vessels  entered  and  48  cleared;  the  inward 
cargoes,  chiefly  guano  and  petroleum,  were 
estimated  at  $4,628,093,  and  tlio  outward  at 
$2,040,147.  Tho  larger  portion  (»f  the  Belgian 
import  and  export  trade,  valued  in  the  aggre- 
gate at  5,000,000,000  francs,  pa'Jses  through 
this  port.  —  Antwerp  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance as  early  as  the  11th  century,  and 
was  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  in  tho 
15th  and  IGth,  with  a  population  estimated 
as  high  as  200,000,  and  a  commerce  ex- 
tending all  over  tho  world;  and  the  Scheldt 
was  tilled  with  shipping  of  all  nations,  2,500 
vessels  being  there  at  one  time.  Charles  V., 
to  protect  himself  against  tho  citizens,  added 
in  1567  a  citadel  U)  the  original  fortifications 
of  1540.    A  cccflict  in  1576-'7  between  the 


local,  German,  and  Spanish  troops,  resulted  in 
the  death  of  10,000  persona  and  in  the  surren- 
der of  the  citadel  by  the  citizens.  In  1583  the 
latter  defeated  the  attempted  seizure  of  tlie 
city  by  the  duke  of  Aiyou.  On  Aug.  17, 1585, 
the  citadel  capitulated  after  13  months'  siege, 
one  of  the  mo«t  eventful  in  history,  to  the  duke 
of  Parma,  Spanish  \nceroy  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  prosperity  of  the  place,  shaken  by  these 
vicissitudes,  wa.s  almost  annihilated  by  the 
closing  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  Rotterdam  and 
Amsterdam  during  this  period  BU{>er!<eded  Ant- 
werp in  importance,  and  ita  commerce  did  not 
begin  to  revivo  till  after  the  acknowledgment 
of  tho  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  navigation  by 
Holland  in  1795.  The  citadel  was  captured 
in  1746  and  1792  by  the  French,  in  1793  hy 
the  Austriana,  and  in  1794  once  more  by  the 
French.  In  1809  Bemadotte  protected  ibe 
city  against  Ix)rd  Chatham's  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  port  and  the  forts.  In  1814  it  wm 
defended  against  the  English  by  Camot,  the 
French  governor,  and  surrendered  only  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  May  5.  After  the 
union  of  Belgium  with  Holland  (1815)  Antwerp 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Java,  which 
has  since  been  diverted  to  Dutch  porta.  In  1830. 
during  the  Belgian  revolution,  the  city  was  bom- 
barded from  the  citadel  by  the  Dutch  general 
Chass^,  who  was  finally  forced  to  surrender  hi? 
stronghold  Dec.  23,  1882,  after  a  siege  by  a 
French  army  of  50,000  men  under  Marshal  Ge- 
rard. This  ended  the  contest  with  Holland,  and 
on  Dec.  80,  1832,  the  citadel,  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  the  bombardment,  was  oocui»ied  by 
the  Belgian  troojts,  since  which  period  the  city 
has  become  the  great  commercial  emporium  and 
military  stronghold  of  Belgium.  The  abolition 
by  settlement  in  1863  of  the  Belgian  Scheldt 
dues  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  prosperity  ttt 
Antwerp.  In  September,  1871,  a  great  jiart 
of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  rap- 
idly rebuilt. — The  remarkable  former  artistic 
achievements  of  Ant- 
werp are  described  in 
Schnaase's  Nxederlan- 
duch€  Br^fe  (Stuttgart, 
1834) ;  and  among  the 
more  recent  historical 
works  relating  to  the 
city  is  VUittoire  de  la 
tilh  cCAnteri^  by  Gens 
(Antwerp,  1801). 

ANUBIS  (Eg.  Anfjni), 
one  of  the  principal 
Egyptian  deities  of  the 
second  cycle.  lie  was 
rcpresentetl  either  as  a 
dog  or  a  man  with  a 
dog's  or  a  jackal's  head. 
Sometimes  ho  wore  a 
double  crown,  A  white 
and  yellow  cock  was 
sacrificed  to  him.  Tho 
town  of  Cynopolis,  in  Anabu. 
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tfii?  h\yeT  Tlichnis,  huilt  in  his  honor,  w.i3  the 
fpecitd  seat  of  Ills  worship.  He  is  said  to  have 
rnraNnted  the  horizon.  The  name  signifies 
pifOed,  ari'l  hi<  itnntrcs  wcrr  <-ith('r  of  solid  pold 
or  gilt.  lie  was  »upuose<l  to  be  the  illegitimate 
mofOnrtebj  Nephthys,  and  was  the  atten- 
dant and  ;rii;irdi:in  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  "When 
Ojiiris  was  murdered  by  Typhon,  Anubis  help- 
ed Ins  to  find  his  body.  He  accompanied  tte 
jouls  of  the  deceased  to  their  ]<]acv  of  judg- 
meat,  and  weighed  their  actions  before  the 
triboBd  of  Oama  In  the  Greek  mythology 
he  Tas  identified  with  HerTnes. 

iSVIL|  an  iron  block  with  a  smooth  face  on 
wtieli  imiths  hammer  and  shape  their  work. 
The  smallest  anvils  t  nllcil  blckerns,  are  mostly 
made  of  steel.  The  largest,  used  with  tilt. 
tri|i,  or  steam  hammera,  are  of  oaat  iron,  and 
of  a  very  uniform  VoA  simple  shape.  They  are 
tnmctted  qaadnugnlar  pyramids,  placed  with 
Am  anaD  ^nd  up,  the  large  resting  upon  a 
Mock  of  wood  fixed  in  the  pround.  The  mid- 
dle-sized anvila,  on  which  the  forging  is  per- 
iivned  with  sledge  hammers,  are  mam  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron.  Formerly  extra  good  anvils 
were  made  of  wrought  iron  covered  with  steel, 
the  fibres  of  wfaf  eh  were  placed  yertioally.  To 
'!o  fhU  the  bars  of  stoel  were  cut  in  pieces 
about  an  inch  long,  which  were  placed  atand- 
itfMb  by  side,  boimd  bf  a  wire,  and  welded 
into  a  steel  plate,  which  was  itself  welded  to 
tbe  anvil.  The  heat  necessary  for  welding 
vwy  often  altered  the  steel,  which  was  brought 
tt*  k  to  its  original  state  by  the  anvil  being 
vamied  for  a  few  hours  in  a  box  full  of  oe- 
nflnt.  It  was  atterward  hardened  by  pouring 
a  stream  of  water  upon  the  steel  face  till  tho 
whole  block  was  cooled.  The  best  anvils 
nude  in  the  United  States  are  of  oast  iron 
covered  with  steel ;  they  possess  most  of  the 
ftdrantages  above  describea,  and  are  compara- 
tively cheap.  The  covering  of  steel  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a  mould,  and  cast  iron  is 
poured  upon  it.  8ome  makers  place  a  core  in 
die  mould  so  as  to  leave  a  deep  recess  nearly 
reaching  the  steel  covering  in  the  centre  <^  the 
an^il.  The  air  penetrates  into  this  reoess,  and 
the  metal  is  cooled  more  uniformly. 

IWILLE,  Jeao  Baptli^  BeBrfBlgaoa  d',  a  French 
geographer,  born  sit  Paris  in  1697,  died  there 
tn  17S2.  At  the  age  uf  15  he  published  a  map 
of  ancient  Greece.  In  hie  9Sd  wear  he  was 
ai'fHjinted  royal  geographer.  Ho  published 
211  maps  and  j>];ins,  uiul  78  memoires.  One 
t  hia  best  maps  is  that  of  ancient  Egypt.  His 
Orbit  VeUrifttu  Xotut  and  his  Orhi^  Romnnva 
have  become  standard  guides  for  students  of 
ancient  history.  His  General  Atlas,"  his 
Atla*  Antiiiuu*  Major,  and  his  maps  of  (Jaul,  I 
Italy,  and  Greece  during  the  middle  ages,  arc  ' 
celebrated.  In  1779  tho  French  government 
porchased  for  the  royal  library  his  large  OoUec* 
tioo,  which  consisted  of  10,500  maps. 

iOETA  (Or.  aoprij,  air  vessel),  the  largest  ar- 
tery in  the  botly.  The  aorta  and  arteries  were 
first  named  air  vessels  by  Greek  anatomists,  i 


i  because  until  the  time  of  Tiulcn  they  wore  sup- 
posed to  contain  air  instead  of  blood.  The 
aorta  arises  from  the  left  wentricle  of  the  heart, 

a-scends  a  short  distance  toward  the  neck,  and 
then  curves  obliouely  backward  and  toward 
the  left  in  a  semicmndar  bend,  at  the  level  of 
the  second  dorsal  vertebra,  forming  the  "nrcli 
of  the  aorta."  It  then  nasses  downward 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen, to  tlie  point  wlicre  it  divides  into  the 
I  two  common  iliac  arteries,  which  are  each  in 
j  turn  divided  on  either  side  into  an  internal 
branch,  ramifyinir  into  the  lower  reporis  of  the 
trunk,  and  an  external  branch,  descending  to 
Hie  lower  limbs.  The  carotids  arise  firom  the 
arch  of  tlie  aorta  to  supply  the  head  and  face, 
and  the  subclavian  arteries  derive  from  the 
same  arch,  to  8ni)ply  the  different  regions  of 
the  neek  and  the  upper  limbs.  Numerous 
large  arteries  arise  from  the  aorta  or  main 
tmnk  as  it  descends  from  the  npper  to  the 
lower  portions  of  tho  tnmk  ;  and  these  divide 
again  into  innumerable  branches  as  they  ram- 
ify minutely  and  extenrfvely  within  the  body. 

AOSTA  (anc.  Augmta  Pr(rtori(i),  a  town  of 
Piedmont,  in  the  province  and  49  m.  N.  N.  W. 
of  Ttaite,  on  the  Dora-Baltea,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  and  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  Alpine  pass  of  that  name;  pop. 
6,000.  It  contains  many  Roman  remains,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  St. 
Bernard,  founder  of  the  hospice  bearing  his 
name,  who  held  the  archdeaconry  of  Aosta. 
The  valley  in  which  it  stands  is  famous  for  its 
immense  pine  forests,  mines  of  cojtper,  lead, 
and  iron,  and  marble  quarries.  Cretinism  and 
goitre  prevail  among  its  inhabitants.  The 
third  son  of  the  Icing  of  Italy  (Amadeus,  late 
king  of  Spain)  derives  his  title  or  duke  of  Aosta 
from  this  town,  which  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  last  15  years. 

APACIBB)  a  fierce  nomadic  nation  of  the  great 
Athabascan  family,  roaming  over  portions  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  in  the  United 
States,  and  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Durango  in 
Mexico.  The  Apaches  proper  have  only  tem- 
porary war  chiefs,  and  do  not  cultivate  the 
tioil,  while  the  Lipans,  a  tribe  of  the  same  race 
and  language,  have  their  regular  chiefs  whom 
they  obey;  and  the  Navajos,  another  tribe  of 
the  same  language,  cultivate  tlie  ground  and 
manufacture  excellent  blankets.  The  Ajiacdies 
comprise  tlie  Jicarillas,  in  the  bacraineuto 
mountains;  the  Gila  Apaches,  <m  the  San 
Francisco;  the  Tonto  Apaches,  on  the  Sierra 
del  Mogoyen,  their  impregnable  position  ;  the 
Mimbrenos,  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbres;  the 
Copper  Mine  Apaclie-<,  on  the  Poodrande,  and 
for  part  of  each  year  in  Ciiiliuahua  and  Sonora; 
the  Miuscalero  Apaches,  ranging  from  the  Sierra 
de  Guadalupe  to  that  of  San  Andres  and  west 
to  the  Kio  Grande:  with  some  smaller  bands. 
As  the  Spanish  settlements  advanced  the  Apa- 
ches became  the  scourge  of  tho  frontier,  rejtel- 
ling  all  attempts  to  oiviiize  and  convert  tlivm. 
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No  mifldon  ww  9mt  «etabluhed  among  them, 
and  they  drew  to  tiiem  tribes  who  shook  off 

the  Spanish  yoke.  A  document  on  Boiiora  in 
1762  estimates  the  mining  towns,  stations,  and 
missions  depopulated  by  the  Apache  inroads 
into  that  province  at  174.  Since  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Apache  territory  to  the  United 
States  the  tribe  have  given  great  tronble,  es- 
pecially those  under  Slangas  Colorado,  who 
for  50  years  led  very  large  bands  to  war,  till  be 
was  finally  captured  and  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  m  1868.  Within  a  few  years  an 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  government  to 
gather  the  Apaches  upon  reservations  under 
the  superintendency  of  New  Mexico,  and  there 
feed  them.  The  sum  of  |125,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  these  Indians  in 
1871,  and  the  experiment  of  confining  them  to 
particular  localities  is  believed  to  have  been 
attended  with  some  succeiw.  The  commis- 
rioner  estimates  that  in  the  event  of  a  com* 
plete  adoption  of  the  plan,  it  will  require  nn 
expenditure  of  $25,000  a  month,  or  $300,000 
ft  year.  The  plail  of  establishing  tlio  Apaches 
on  reservations  and  feeding  them  for  a  time 
was  much  opposed  by  the  people  on  the 
frontiers,  Mexican  and  Amenean,  who  had 
long  been  victims  of  their  ravages.  This 
led  to  a  massacre  at  Camp  Grant,  Arizona, 
April  80,  1871,  of  more  than  100  Apa- 
ches who  were  actually  prisoners  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  United  States  troops.  Cochise, 
the  great  Apache  ddal^  bowoyter,  submitted, 
visited  Washinirton,  and  seemed  well  dis- 
posed. The  numt)er8  of  the  Apaciiea  proper 
in  tlu  United  States  are  varionsly  estimated. 
Mr.  Uartlett  thought  Schoolcraft's  statistics 
too  high.  By  the  Indian  commissioner  m 
1871  they  were  oatimated  at  7,600,  thou^ 
Oremony  in  1868,  from  eight  years'  stay  in 
their  country,  thinks  tiieir  number  at  least 
26,000.— The  langnageof  tho  Apaehea  aboonda 
in  guttural,  liis-inir.  and  indistinct  intona- 
tions. Mr.  Bartlett  in  his  '^Beport  on  the 
Boondary  Oomniiirioii,**  and  otibers,  give  vo- 
cabnlaries  tlint  establish  its  connection  with 
the  Athabascan  family.  Their  lodges  are  built 
of  light  bonghs  and  twiga.  The  captain  of  the 
band  wenrs  ;i  kind  of  helmet  made  of  buckskin, 
ornameutc'd  with  a  feather.  Their  arrows  are 
▼ery  long;  usually  pointed  with  Iran.  All  are 
moimtcd  on  small  ponies,  capable  of  great  en- 
durance. The  Spanish  bit,  or  simply  a  cord  of 
bair  paased  between  the  jaws,  forma  ih«ir 
bridle.  Panniers  for  holding  provisions  are 
generally  carried  on  the  horses  of  the  women. 
The  shMla  of  tba  peari  oyster,  and  a  rongh 
wooden  image,  are  the  favorite  ornaments  of 
both  sexea.  Their  feet  are  protected  by  high 
moooaaona  of  bnekalHn,  and  fha  amallneBB  of 
the  foot  resulting  from  this  hat  always  dis- 
tinguished their  trail  from  that  of  other  Indians. 
Their  principal  artloles  of  clothing,  formerly  of 
deerskin,  are  now  mnde  of  coarse  cotton  cloth. 
Many  of  them  dress  in  tlie  breeoh-doth  only, 
bat  they  of  o  beginning  to  WOtr  the  Uaaket 


and  straw  hat.  The  women  wear  a  abort  pet> 
ticoat,  with  tiielr  hair  looae.  lIuMe  in  noon- 
ing for  husbands  killed  in  battle  cut  their  hair 
short.  The  younger  children  go  aim  oat  entirely 
naked.  Thoae  nnder  the  age  of  two  yean  are 
carried  in  a  kind  of  osier  basket  by  the  mother, 
in  which  the  child  is  fastened  in  a  standing 
posture.  When  on  horseback,  the  baalEet  is 
fastened  to  the  saddle.  They  do  not  scalp  their 
enemies.  They  are  fond  of  card-playing  and 
of  smoking,  and  when  idle  are  given  to  a  mo- 
notonous kind  of  singing.  When  fighting  thej 
keep  their  horses  in  rapid  motion,  and  are 
never  at  rest  in  the  saddle.  In  th«r  religious 
ideas  they  seem  to  favor  tiie  belief  in  one  God: 
and  Montezuma,  or  his  spirit,  is  blended  in 
their  minds  with  a  certain  crude  religious  as- 
piration. They  have  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  eagle  and  owl.  and  for  all  perfectly 
white  birds.  They  equally  respect  the  bear, 
and  refuse  to  kill  it  or  to  partake  of  the  fieeh. 
To  the  hog  they  have  the  same  repngnanoe  M 
the  Jews  and  other  Asiatic  tribes. 

in,  a  qnadnunanooa  animal  of  the  diM 
mammnlin,  nearly  approaching  tlie  human  raee 
in  anatuniical  structure.  A  coiumon  di>tine- 
tion  between  the  monkey,  baboon,  and  ape  is. 
that  the  first  has  a  long  and  prehensile  t;u!. 
second  a  short  one,  and  the  third  none  at  :ui. 
Accorffing  to  the  modem  MfActfioal  definitkB. 
however,  the  frenns  npe,  or  pithrruM,  compri'^s 
those  quadrumanous  mammals  which  have  thi 
teeth  of  the  aame  number  and  form  as  in  man. 
and  which  possess  neither  tails  nor  chwk 
pouches.  This  definition,  while  it  excludes 
certain  tailleas  baboona  and  monkeya,  compre- 
hends the  three  snb-genera  of  omnir-,  e?;iin- 
panzees,  and  gil)l>oiis.  Their  arms  aixuu$t 
touch  the  ground  when  they  ataad  areet  on 
their  hind  lejrs ;  but  the  legs  are  scarcely  a 
third  part  of  the  entire  height.  The  legs  are 
not  on  the  aame  line  witli  tlie  tlti^hs;  the 
knees  arc  turned  otitward,  juid  tlie  sole;<  of  tht 
feet  turn  inward,  so  as  to  be  opposed  to  one 
another.  The  apea  are  thna  oiahied  to  gnip 
the  trunks  of  trees  with  much  greater  ion^ 
than  if  their  members  were  constructed  Ukc 
man^a.  The  fii^gera  and  toea  ara  loog^  lieribk 
and  deeply  separated  from  one  another:  and 
the  thumlx  or  anterior  finger,  is  comj>letely  op- 
poeite  to  the  other  four,  as  well  on  the  hind  :is 
on  the  fore  limb.  Tlius  their  hands  and  tW'i 
are  equally  well  formed  for  grasp'mg,  and  ciui 
be  used  indiaeriminately.  Hence,  apes  are 
neither  two-legged  and  two-handed,  like  the 
human  race,  nor  four-footed,  like  ouadru|»€d-s 
bnt  fonr-handed  (quadnunanons).  when  they 
walk  erect,  which  they  rarely  do  without  the 
aid  of  a  stafi'  or  of  their  forearms,  owing  to 
the  oblifae  articnlation  of  the  lower  extremi* 
ties,  thOT  rest  only  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
feet.  Tnis  gives  them  a  tottering  and  uncer- 
tain motion,  to  remedy  which  they  place  tb« 
fists  of  their  long  arms  on  the  ground,  aE<3 
move  in  the  attitude  and  at  the  pace  of  a  iazD« 
man  going  on  cmtohaa.  OonaeqaeBlly,  while 
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OS  the  ground,  thej  are  alow,  inert,  and  hclp- 
JiB  fniwiala^  although  in  their  native  foreste, 
jttssin^  from  bough  to  bouph  and  from  tree  to 
tree,  they  arc  the  most  agile  of  ail  croutures. — 
Ibe  character  and  liabits  of  the  great  apes  in 
tiilateof  natnre  are  little  understood.  Not- 
withstanding the  gentleness  and  docility  of 
tbm  bronght  yonng  from  their  native  climates, 
there  ii*  reason  to  believe  that  in  their  native 
vrildd  they  become  as  they  grow  old  fierce, 
dutg«rona,  and  perhaps  even  carnivoroas ;  for, 
althoQgh  the  number  of  their  teeth  and  the 
fonnation  of  the  molars  and  incisors  precisely 
rc^tiiblf  those  of  thehmiuui  being,  tlieoaiiines 
s-e  ik'Vulopcd  in  the  same  relative  proportion 
in  the  carnivora,  so  much  so  that  the  tusks 
of  a  fall-grown  orang-outang  are  ftiUj  equal  to 
thor«  of  a  lion.  In  confinement,  however,  they 
wv  almost  wholly  free  from  the  mischievous 
and  petulant  curio**ity  and  violent  fits  of  pas- 
^on  which  cliaracU-rize  the  smaller  monkeys ; 
U6  deliberate  in  their  actions,  circumspect,  in- 
tdBgent^  and  aosceptible  of  a  high  degree  of 
attachment  to  those  who  take  care  of  them,  or 
with  whom  they  consort  They  have  two  sm- 
pkr  pointa  of  resemblance  to  man  in  their 
habits,  which  are  worthy  to  be  contrasted 
with  the  structural  dissimilanties  which  have 
b«<-n  insisted  oD  above;  1.  ThoT  do  not  repose, 
like  the  other  monkeys,  squatting  on  their 
hauu,  but  stretch  themselves  on  their  sides, 
like  human  beings,  and  support  their  heads  on  I 
their  hands,  or  find  some  natural  substitute  for  ' 
A  pillow.  2.  Alone  of  animals,  they  use  other 
Mua  ef  deftnoe  or  attack  than  theur  own  nat- 
inl  means,  strength,  and  weapons,  readily  be- 
tdaDg  Uiemselves  to  the  use  of  stones  and 
eiabfl,  whieli  thof  wield  wKh  considerable 
dertaity,  either  hurling  them  as  missiles,  or 
<uiag  them  hand  to  hand.  In  their  mental 
powers,  or  intelligenoey  the  apea  in  nowise  ap- 
proach the  dog,  the  elephant,  or  tlio  horse, 
lithough  their  natural  facility  of  imitating  hu- 1 
Mil  aetion  has  olrtained  ibr  them  the  credit  | 
of  approacliinir  nearly  to  human  comprelu  n- 
^--See  CuuiPANZKB,  Gibbos,  GosilLi,  and 

Oa&TC-OllTAVO. 

IPELDOOIH,  a  town  of  Holland,  province 
of  Gelderland,  15  m.  N.  of  Amhem;  pop.  in 
1868,i2,06r.  Inimitbad^amannftotortes 
of  napier  nuwfaA.  Kear  it  i»  the  royal  castle 
^f  Loo. 

UBMJUf  the  roost  celebrated  of  Greek 
P^ntor%  bom,  according  to  Plinv  and  Ovid,  m 
theUaadof  Cos;  according  to'Suidas,  at  Co- 
'^>phon.  8trabo  and  I^iolan  call  him  an  Ephe- 
swn,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  such  only  by 
adoption,  and  to  have  stodied  at  Ephesos.  His 
uutmetora  were  EpboKui  the  Epheslan,  Pam- 
philas  of  Amphipolis,  >felanthus,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Athenaniy  Arcesilaus.  The  masterpiece 
Apelles  was  Us  Venus  Anadyomene,  or 
"Ventis  Rising  from  the  Sea,"  the  model  for 
^liich  is  believed  to  have  been  either  Piuyne 
or  Campaspe.  one  of  the  royal  nustresasa  wnom 
Aieiaiider  the  Great  resigned  to  the  pafaiter. 
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This  painting  was  ulthnately  placed  by  Augus- 
tus in  the  temple  of  Julias  OsBsar,  where  it  was 
gradually  destroyed  by  age.  It  is  said  that 
Alexander,  whom,  according  to  some,  Apelles 
accompaiUed  in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  would 
allow  no  one  but  Apelles  to  paint  his  portrait; 
and  one  of  his  paintings  representing  Alexan- 
der holding  a  th  under t>olt  was  sold  tsa  a  smn 
equal  to  about  1^200,000.  He  was  accustomed, 
wlien  he  had  completed  a  piece,  to  expose  it  to 
the  vitw  of  pa.-sers-by,  and  to  hide  himself 
behind  it  in  order  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
spectators.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  shoe- 
maker censured  the  painter  fw  having  giyen 
one  of  the  slippers  of  a  figure  a  less  number  of 
ties  than  it  ought  to  have  had.  The  next  day 
the  shoemaker,  emboldened  by  the  success  of 
his  previous  criticism,  began  to  find  fault  with 
a  leg,  when  Apelles  indignantly  put  forth  his 
head  and  desired  him  to  confine  his  oriticasm 
to  the  slipper.  Hence  arose  the  expression 
Hutor  ultra  erepidam,  Let  not  the  cobbler 
go  beyond  his  last." 

APELT,  Ernst  Friedrich,  a  German  metaphy- 
sician, bom  at  Reichenau,  March  3,  1812,  died 
in  tlena,  Oct.  27,  1859.  Ho  was  a  professor  aft 
Jena,  and  a  disciple  of  Jacob  Friedricli  Fries, 
whose  theories  he  supported  in  various  works, 
especially  in  the  2d  volume  of  his  I^toehen 
der  Ge*chichte  der  Memchhtit  (Jena,  1845). 
He  edited  Fries's  poethumooa  Politik^  oder 
phiUmphuehs  StaaMt^M  (1848),  and  wrote 
Theorie  der  Induction  (Leipsic,  1854),  Me- 
tapky$ik  (1857),  and  UU  lieformaCwn  der 
SUmhtnde  vnd  B$ligicn»ohih»o}>h  u  (1860). 
His  philosophical  metnod  has  been  described 
as  combining  the  theories  of  Kant  with  the 
ideas  of  Jacom,  and  is  ftilly  explained  in  Kono 
Fischer's  Die  leiden  .Sonl'sfiAsfl  Sehulm  <n 
Jena  (Stnttgart,  1862). 

APnmnnt^  a  cham  of  nwontafais  in  Italy, 
extcndinir,  with  but  trifling  intervals  between 
its  principal  groap&  throogh  the  entire  length 
of  the  ItaUan  peninsida,  from  the  Maritime 
Alp-*  to  the  straits  of  Messina,  a  distance  of 
bUU  m.  Through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
the  chain  is  i£oat  equally  distant  from  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean.  No  part  of 
it  is  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow ;  its 
highest  peak,  Monte  Oomo^  near  Aquila,  rises 
only  9.542  ft.  above  the  sea;  while  the  average 
height  of  the  range  does  not  exceed  4,200  ft. 
To  the  height  of  3,000  ft  the  Apennines  are 
generally  covered  with  forests;  above  this 
their  sides  are  bare  and  mggedj  and  their  sum- 
mits rough  and  Imoken,  not  nring  into  wjm" 
metrical  peaks  or  nee<lles,  like  those  of  the 
Alps. — The  range  is  divided  by  the  best  geog- 
raphers into  five  portions,  the  Ugnrian,  Tiuoan, 
Roman,  Neapolitim,  and  Calal>rian  Apennines. 
These  are  in  turn  divided  into  smaller  groups. 
1.  The  Lignrlan  Apennines,  which  are  not  in 
reality  separated  at  their  western  extremity 
from  the  Maritime  Alps,  are  generally  consid- 
ered as  l>egfaudng  near  ^  sonroe  of  the  Bor- 
mida,  a  abort  distance  W.  of  Sevooa,  though 
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the  point  of  divliian  between  them  and  tiie 

Alps  is  differently  assumed  by  different  goot;- 
raphers.  They  run  N.  £.  as  far  as  the  pass  of 
the  Bocchetta,  K.  of  Genoa,  tad  then  8.  £., 
following  the  trend  of  the  coast,  and  joining 
the  Tuscan  Apennines  a  short  distance  S.  of 
Monte  Pellegrino.  Their  entire  length  is  about 
130  m.  The  breadth  of  the  cliain  varies  jrreat- 
ly  ;  in  the  north  its  spurs  extend  nearly  to  the 
Pa  West  of  the  Booohetta  paia  the  sammits 
are  low,  seldom  rising  more  than  2,000  ft. ; 
bat  beyond  this  to  the  eastward  the  height  of 
the  range  luereaiea.  Ita  principal  peaks,  all 
between  5,000  and  fi,000  ft.  high,  are  Monte 
Antola,  N.  £.  of  Genoa ;  Monte  Penna,  near 
Ohiarari;  Monte  GottaRS  W.  of  Pontremoli; 
mid  Monte  Pellegrino,  N.  of  Castelnuovo. 
beveral  important  roada  cross  the  chain; 
one  (wWi  a  raOwaj),  at  Uie  pass  of  the 
Bocchetta,  is  the  means  of  communication 
between  Genoa  and  the  towns  N.  of  the 
monntains;  a  aeoond,  from  Parma  to  Pon- 
tremoli, crosses  by  the  pass  of  T,a  Cisa  ;  another, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  range,  leads 
from  lOllefltano  to  SaTona ;  while  smaller  pass* 
ee  are  found  at  different  points.  The  pass  of 
the  Bocchetta  is  famed  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
eoenery ;  and  the  ▼hole  eapeot  of  the  Ugnrlan 
Apennines  is  more  pic tures<]ne  than  that  of  any 
otlier  portion  of  the  great  chain.  2.  The  Tus- 
can Apenninea  begin  wMi  Monte  Oimone,  and, 
extending  8.  E.  for  about  80  m.,  end  with  the 
Alpe  della  Luna,  near  Uie  pasa  through  which 
rma  the  road  mm  the  Tauey  of  the  Tiber  to 
Urbino.  Monte  Cimone  (6,973  feet)  is  the 
Mghest  peak.  To  this  portion  of  the  chain 
belong,  beaidea  aome  lev  important  detaohed 
gronpa,  the  Alpi  Appuano,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  6,800  ft.  (the  Pizzo  d'Ucello  being 
thcmr  highest  aommit),  mn  nearly  parallel  with 
the  main  range,  and  extend  to  the  yallerof  the 
Arno.  In  these  mountains  is  found  the  cele- 
brated marble  of  Carrara;  the  principal  quar- 
ries are  in  the  sides  of  Monte  Sairo,  near 
the  town  of  Carrara.  3.  The  Koman  or  Cen- 
tral Apennines  extend  8.  E.  a  distanoe  of  about 
160  m.,  and  include,  especially  in  that  portion 
best  known  as  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi, 
all  the  highest  peaks  of  the  whole  range.  Here 
lies  the  great  group  of  the  Gran  Saaso  d'ltalia, 
whose  summit,  Monte  Como,  or  Honte  Ga- 
vallo,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Apenninea, 
9,542  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  range  is  broader 
here  than  at  any  other  point;  the  mountain 
groups  of  the  Abruzzi  form  a  large  square,  and 
tlirow  out  spurs  in  all  directions.  The  lake  of 
Celano  lies  among  the  southern  mountains  of 
this  chain,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  2,200  ft. 
The  Roman  Apennines  are  traversed  by  many 
passes,  and  snrroiind  fertile  upland  valleys  and 
elevated  plains.  Besides  Monte  Corno,  the 
principal  peaks  are  Monte  Amaro,  in  tlie  de- 
tachea  group  of  the  Majella,  which  rises  to  tlie 
height  of  neariy  9,000  ft". ;  Monte  Vellino,  1 83 
ft. ;  Monte  Vittore,  7,398  ft. ;  Monte  Sihilla, 
7,212  ft. ;  and  U  Xenninillo  Grande^  7,084  ft. 


4.  The  Neapolitan  Apennines  begin  near  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Abruzzi,  jind  extend  in 
a  broad  chain,  with  many  considerable  off- 
shoots, to  Monte  Voltura,  near  whieh  they 
begin  to  divide  into  two  branches.  One  of 
these  runs  S.  E.  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 
Beyond  the  river  Ofanto  it  dwindles  to  ft  ranse 
of  low  hills,  and  finally  almost  disappears  in 
the  district  of  Otranto.  The  other  branch 
takea  a  southerly  direotion,  to  the  pass  of  La> 
gonegro.  To  the  eastward  nf  the  Xeapolit.in 
range,  but  so  widely  separated  from  it  aii  to 
properly  form  a  diatinet  ridge,  Bea  Monte  Gar> 
gano  (5,450  ft.),  extending  into  the  Adriatic^ 
and  forming  tlie  rugged  promontory  N.  of  the 
gulf  of  Manfredonia.  The  highest  p^  of  tiie 
chain  is  Monte  Miletto,  0,744  tt. ;  but  theaver- 

Se  height  of  this  divisi(m  is  leas  than  that  of 
»  others.  6.  The  Oalabrian  Apeuninea,  be- 
ginninpnt  the  ]>ns8  of  Lagonejrro,  nil  the  penin- 
sula of  Calabria,  and  terminate  in  the  moun- 
tain promontorr  of  Aapromontei,  the  highest 
snrnmit  of  wliicn  rises  4,500  ft.  above  the  h&. 
A  singular  and  almost  complete  break  is  made 
in  them  by  a  deep  raO^,  wUoh  raw  from  tiie 
gulf  of  Santa  Enfcmia  to  the  pnlf  of  S(]uillace. 
and  divides  the  chain  into  two  distinct  groups. 
The  Oalabrian  Apenidnee  have  no  rery  lofty  or 

noteworthy  peaks,  but  their  si  cncry  i-  rn^^-ed 
and  picturesque.  They  are  granitic,  and  did'er 
in  their  geological  featnrea  so  entirdjfhim  the 
rest  of  the  Italian  chain  that  most  geofrraphen, 
while  applying  the  name  Apennines  to  them 
in  oompUanoe  with  general  usage,  really  elas 
them  as  a  separate  system. — West  of  the  Ajk'U- 
nines,  and  filling  much  of  the  coontry  between 
ihem  and  the  Mediterranean,  lies  a  separste 
systi-ni  of  lf)\ver  mountains,  different  from  them 
both  in  appearance  and  geological  fonnataoo. 
These  are  called  the  Bnb- Apennnea.  Tb^  in- 
clude many  mountains  of  volcanic  oifglnk  CBd 
are  the  result^  according  to  the  best  «raari> 
ties,  a  nrach  later  oonfidrfon  flian  that  wlddi 
undoubtedly  threw  up  the  more  massive  ftile  of 
the  main  range.  1.  The  Tuscan  bub-Aptn- 
nines  occupy  the  space  between  the  Amo  and 
the  Tiber,  reaching  their  greatest  height  in  the 

5.  £.  part  of  this  tract.  They  surround  a  great 
part  of  the  plain  of  the  Amo.  Among  their 
nest  known  groups  are  the  Ciminian  bills.  5. 
The  Roman  8ub- Apennines  are  almost*  all  of 
volcanic  origin ;  they  extend  from  the  Tiber, 
and  surround  the  principal  nart  of  the  Cani- 
pagna  di  Roma.  The  Alban  oills  are  a  part  of 
this  division,  which,  running  southward  alooj: 
the  coast,  ends  at  the  promontory  of  Gaela. 
8.  The  Neai>olitan  Sub-Apennines  include  in 
their  southern  portion  the  volcanic  group  of 
which  Mt.  Vesuvius  is4he  great  centre,  and 
extend  to  the  Punta  della  Cumpanella. — ^Tbe 
mountains  of  Sicily  undoubtedly  form,  with 
few  exceptions,  a  part  of  the  system  of  the 
Aj)ennine«.  (See  Sicilt.) — Limestone,  chalk, 
and  sandstone  are  the  basis  of  the  northern 
j)ortion  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  most  part*  of 
the  main  chain  tlirough  the  entire  peninsala; 
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tertiary  formations  contiuiiing  abundant  fossils 
di^tioguish  many  of  the  oflbhoots,  and,  as  has 
been  already  notiofd,  ^onps  of  purely  volcanic 
mooDtaina  appear  in  many  places  among  tlie 
Snb-Apemiuiea,  and  even  approach  the  main 
range,  to  the  system  of  which  they  in  no  way 
bdoog.  This  volcsinio  formation  ia  found  only 
CB  W  weetem  side  of  the  chain. — For  the 
ve:rt'tatit)n  of  the  Apennines,  the  rivers  flow- 
in;^  truui  tlieir  sides,  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tioQ  employed  on  their  fertile  lower  slopes, 
and  the  people  inhahiting  the  mountain  coun- 
tiy,  see  Abruzzo,  Calabhia,  and  Italy. 

iPE.\RiI>E,  a  8eap<n  t  town  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Schleswig,  situated  on  the  Baltic, 
20  m.  N.  of  Flensburg;  pop.  in  1871,  5,932. 
(hi  Kveh  80,  1848,  there  was  here  an  en- 
r>>nnter  between  the  Prussians  under  Wrnnjrel 
and  the  Danes.  Near  the  town  is  the  castle 
of  Brondlund. 

iPHIS,  the  plant  lonse,  or  pnceron,  a  genus 
of  insecta  included  in  the  order  hoinoptera.  The 
number  of  species  is  very  large ;  326  are  de- 
K  ri!ie<l  in  Francis  Walker's  list  of  specimens  of 
bomoLiteroas  insects  in  tlie  collection  of  the 
Britisn  moseam.  Almost  every  sort  of  plant 
famishes  a  living  to  a  different  kind  of  aphis. 
Ibe  attacks  of  theee  insects  are  often  ruinous  to 
The  A,  roM  is  moat  destmctive 
to  the  TOfH'  tree,  on  which  it  is  constantly  found. 
Apple  trees  and  pear  trees  are  attacked  by  a 
ipeeiefl  of  aphie  wmtA  iqjiires  their  fhiil  CM>- 
bagc  and  tnmip  crops  are  Homctimes  destroyed 
by  swarms  of  the  A.  hrauica.  Their  attacks 
«B  aU  planta  aaan  to  be  regidated  by  the  health 
of  the  plant  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  season. 
If  atinoq>herio  conditions  render  Uie  plant  un-  i 
healthy,  then  the  aphis  appears ;  if  tiieae  eeeae, 
the  aphis  disappears ;  and  one  crop  of  plants  , 
may  be  attacked  several  times  in  the  some 
year.  Voat  apeeies  el*  ttia  inseet  are  green ; 
but  a  dark  qpeoles,  the  bean  dolphin,  or  A. 
faha,  attacks  the  bean,  whole  acres  of  the  plant 
being  suddenly  eoirered  by  these  blaek  insects. 
They  have,  however,  many  destructive  foes. 
The  krvffi  of  the  lady-bird  (c<Kcinellidm\  the 
^fffhiu  or  bee-Hke  fly,  the  ehrywtjm  or  laoe- 
wing,  and  several  species  of  ichneumonida^ 
portoe  and  eat  them  very  greedily.  Tobacco  is 
theprinoipa!  remedy  agamst  des^otiTe  swarms 
of  the  aphLs.  In  conservatorie-f,  or  \vherL>  ]  i]ants 
can  be  placed  under  cover  of  any  kind,  they 
Biay  be  easily  exposed  to  donds  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  that  is  the  simplest  way  of  destroy- 
ing the  aphis;  bat  in  the  open  air.  where  the 
femes  of  tobaoeo  eanly  disi>ersc,  the  best  way 
is  to  apply  th*  tobacco  in  water.  The  affected 
parts  may  be  S3rringed  with  the  infusion  of 
tobacco,  and  after  the  effect  is  produced,  the 
plant  may  he  washed  by  the  rain  or  with  pure 
water. — ^These  insects  have  a  soft,  roandisli 
body,  a  small  head,  complete  and  half-globular 
ejes,  antenna)  of  from  0  to  11  jp'nt^S  longer 
than  the  head  and  often  hidry.  The  beak  has 
Hi  origin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  be- 
Ivaen  the  fan  leg^  and  m  the  aet  of  snddng 


is  held  nearly  perpendicular.  The  wings,  when 
developed,  are  4  in  number.  The  legs  are  very 
long  and  sliglit.  Near  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  above,  most  kinds  of  aphis  are  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  tabolar  hom-like  process^ 
es,  through  which  they  eject  a  sweet,  thicktsh 
tiuid,  commonly  called  honey-dew,  of  which 
ants  and  numy  other  inaects  are  veiy  fMML— At 
the  end  of  autumn  many  of  the  species,  such 
as  tlie  A.  querent  and  tlie  A.  rota,  of  both  sexes, 
are  numerousi,  some  wii^zed,  and  some  withoni 
wings.  While  some  can  ny  to  a  distance,  others, 
without  wings,  are  restricted  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  native  plant.  As  soon  as  me  haa 

i)aired,  the  mother  aphis  deposits  her  eggs  or 
arvffl  in  a  i)laee  fit  for  pa^ssiug  tiie  winter,  dif- 
ferent places  being  selected  by  ditl'erent  speoiea. 
Some  i)refer  the  oak,  and  leave  their  egjrs  on 
some  waving  bough  hi^h  in  the  air ;  others  in 
the  crevices  of  the  banE,  or  in  a  subterraneous 
receptacle.  Bonnet  supposes  that  tlie  aphides 
are  always  viviparous,  and  never  lay  eggs; 
what  are  commonly  odled  eggs,  produced  in 
the  autumn,  heinp  a  snrt  of  cocoon,  containing 
the  young  aphis  enclose*!  in  an  envelope.  Thi^ 
however,  is  not  universally  admitted.  The  pa- 
rents die  after  dis{)osing  of  their  eggs  or  co- 
coons, and  these  remain  torpid  daring  the  win- 
ter. All  the  aphides  whicn  appear  in  spring 
are  females,  which  are  endowed  with  a  most 
wonderful  spontaneous  fecundity,  no  pairing 
being  posrible,  as  no  males  appear  till  antomn. 
Latreille  states  that  one  female  daring  the  sum- 
mer months  will  produce  25  daily,  each  of  which 
will  in  tmn  do  the  same,  and  BO  on  for  several 
generations  in  a  single  season.  Pa'aumiir  cal- 
culated that  one  aphis  may  be  the  progenitor 
of  about  8,000,000,000  desoendants  in  its  own 
lifetime.  Tlie  A.  hinigfra  produces  each  year, 
says  Prof.  Uwen  in  his  ^'Lectares  on  Comuara- 
tive  Anatomy,"  10  viviparous  broods,  ana  one 
which  is  oviparous  ;  and  each  generation  aver- 
ages 100  individuals.  The  prtjgression  w  1, 100, 
10,000, 1,000,000,  100,000,000,  10,000.000,000, 
l,(M)o.(M)(».()0(),ooo,  ioo,ooo.oo(»,non.(>(to,  ki.ooo,- 

000,000,000,000,  1,000,000,000,000,000.000,  for 
the  10  viviparons  broods;  and  by  adding  tiie 
oviparous  generation,  the  result  is  30  times 
greater.  The  female  aphides  thus  produced 
are  considered  as  larvae,  presenting  a  more  de> 
veloped  condition  than  the  larvaj  of  oolti)]>tera 
and  lepidoptera.  The  compound  eyes  are  oom« 
plctely  developed ;  the  antemua  have  attained 
their  perfect  shape  and  proportions,  the  6  tho- 
racic legs  their  fall  sixe  anapower.  The  only 
subsequent  ohange  of  these  fertfle  Uurvm  is  an 
additional  size  and  the  manifestation  of  the  or- 
gans of  reproduction.  In  the  last  generation, 
which  is  the  7th,  the  9th,  or  llie  11th,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  aphis,  the  spontaneous 
power  of  reproducing  their  species  is  totally 
lost;  wings  are  developed,  and  winged  male 
insects  now  make  their  appearance.  The  fe- 
males of  the  present  generation  are  the  winged 
insects  which  produce  eggs  and  deposit  them 
where  thejmay  be  hatcbed  bythe  aim  intimei 
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of  blight.   The  nnmbcr  of  aphides  which  ap-  ! 
pear  in  spring  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  in  the  preceding  autumn ;  . 
but  countless  swarms  of  them  being  ushered  | 
into  life  at  the  same  time  has  led  to  the  notion 
that  they  are  generated  hj  the  atmosphere. 

APHRODITE.   See  Vkkts. 

API€III8,  the  name  of  three  noted  Roman  epi- 
cures. I.  Lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ist 
centtiry  B.  C.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
int^-Tvals  in  Latium,  on  account  of  it^  excellent 
lobsters,  but  having  heard  that  the  African  lob- 
sters were  larger,  set  sail  for  that  continent. 
Several  iishermen  came  off  to  his  vessel  with 
the  finest ;  but  seeing  that  they  were  inferior 
to  those  of  ilinturna?,  ho  ordered  the  pilot  to 
steer  for  Italy.  He  is  said  to  have  procured  the 
banishment  of  Kutilius  Kuftis  in  l>2.  II.  llai^ 
CIS  GaMis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Adgustus 
and  Tiberius,  established  a  school  where  the 
art  of  good  cooking  was  taught.  In  the  culti- 
vation of  his  own  appetite  and  that  of  his  schol- 
ars, he  had  expended  more  than  $8,000^000, 
when  he  settled  up  his  accounts,  and  perceu'ing 
ftiat  but  about  $300,000  remained,  concluded 
that  he  could  not  live  as  he  wished  upon  that  I 
sum,  nnd  poisoned  himself.  He  invented  several 
sauces  and  cakes  which  long  bore  his  name.  • 
Apion,  the  grammarian,  made  his  life  and  la-  j 
bors  the  basis  of  a  voliune ;  and  all  cooks  for 
centuries  belonged  to  the  Apician  or  anti-  i 
Apician  faction.  ID*  A  contemporary  of  Tra- 
jan, who  taught  the  world  how  to  pickle  oys-  ' 
ters. — A  treatise,  De  He  Culinaria^  or  De 
Obaoniis  et  Condimentu^  fto.,  bearing  the  name 
of  Ca}liu3  Apicins,  by  nn  unknown  writer 
(probably  a  Coilius  who  added  to  his  own  the 
nmou  name  of  Apicins),  is  the  nuwt  andent 
cookery  book  in  tlie  world. 

APIS  (Egyp.  IJapi,  a  name  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Nile),  a  bull  worshipped  by 
the  Epvptians.  In  their  mythology  the  soul 
of  Osiris,  murdered  by  the  evil  spirit  Typhon, 
ufgrated  into  this  hull.  It  was  therefore 
the  syml)ol  of  creative  productivity  and  fertil- 
ity. The  calf  was  born  from  a  cow  made 
pregnant  by  a  raj  of  the  mm  and  one  of  the 
moon.  It  Timst  be  black,  with  a  white  trianiru- 
lar  ur  square  spot  on  the  forehead,  a  vulture  or  nn 
eagle  on  the  baok,  Tarions  other  royslieal  signs 
on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  a  scarnbteus 
under  the  tongae.  Its  principal  worship  was 
in  Ifemphia,  in  the  temple  of  Phthah  (He- 
phffstus,  Vulcan,  or  fire).  When  sueharalf  was 
found,  the  priest  transported  him  in  a  chariot 
with  preat  pomp  to  Heliopolis,  where  he  was 
kept  in  a  temple  accessible  to  the  worship  of 
the  people  for  40  days.  After  that  lapse  of 
time  no  one  ooold  approach  him,  and  he  was 
tran-sported  to  Mempliis,  where  lie  liad  his  own 
temple,  with  ohapels  and  courts  for  exercise, 
and  oia  own  priests.  The  lifetime  of  Apis  was 
85  years,  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  theo- 
UmMO-astronomioal  cycles  of  the  Egyntian-s. 
After  the  death  of  one  and  beftm  the  finding 
o€  another  Apis,  the  whole  land  was  in  moom- 


ing.  Apis  in  heaven  was  placed  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Taurus. 

APLANA11C  LEK8  (Gr.  &  privative  and  :rhx\th 
TiK6i,  wandering),  a  lens  made  in  such  a  way  as  to 
correct  the  spherical  aberration.  When  rays 
come  from  a  great  distance,  this  may  he  done  by 
making  the  carve  of  a  lens  parabolic  in  place 
of  spherical,  and  in  telescopes  it  is  accomplish- 
ed by  careful  repolishing  by  hand  and  testing. 
For  microscopic  and  photographic  lenses,  how- 
ever, a  system  of  two  or  even  more  double 
achromatic  lenses  is  employed,  of  which  the 
curves  are  such  that  all  the  rays  emitt*.^!  from 
one  point  come  to  a  focus  in  a  corre- 

sponding point.  Such  a  microscopir  lens  is  •<n'h\ 
to  consist  of  an  aplanatic  system  of  leuM.  s,  aiid 
perfection  in  this  respect  is  the  great  problem, 
now  being  solved  by  inanufaeturers  oif  mkfO- 
scopes  and  photographic  cameras. 

APOtALYPSE  (iir.  dR^oMUofvf,  ttnveilinff).  or 
RevelatioB  ef  St.  John,  the  name  of  ttu-  la^t 
book  of  the  New  Testament.    The  ciiureh  at 
an  early  period  appears  to  have  ascribed  the 
authorship  of  the  hook  to  .Tolm  the  evangel- 
ist.   Papias  and  Melito  of  Sardis,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  regarded  the 
Apocalypse  as  inspired.    Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenieus  expressly  quote  the  Apocalypse  hs 
the  work  of  the  apostle  John;  and  the  third 
council  at  Carthage,  in  397,  admitted  it  into 
its  list  of  canonical  hooks.     On  the  other 
hand,  Dionysius,  Mshop  of  Alexandria,  testi- 
fies that  some  chtirch  writers  before  him  re- 
pudiated the  Apocalypse  as  a  forgery  of  Cerin- 
thns ;  and  he  himself  nndertakes  to  prove  that 
it  wa.^  not  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  but 
of  some  other  John  who  live<l  in  Asia.  That 
thi  s  ( >]  >i  n  i  ( <  n  was  shared  by  other  prominent  men 
of  the  church  may  be  inferred  from  the  fart 
that  the  Apocaly]^  is  absent  iroiii  the  ancient 
Peshito  version.   Jerome  moreover  states  thai 
the  Greek  clmrch  felt  with  rep:ard  to  U»e 
Apocalypse  a  doubt  similar  to  that  entertained 
by  the  Latins  with  regard  to  the  Epiade  to 
the  Hebrews,    llie  rejeetifin  of  tlio  canonical 
and  apostolical  character  of  Uie  book  was  chieliT 
prompted  by  oppositaon  to  chUiaaBi;  and  when 
the  interest  in  the  chiliastic  contrf)versie9  de- 
clined, the  church  generally  recognized  tiie 
A  i>ocalyp8e  as  a  work  of  the  apostle  John.  In 
modern  times  tlio  question  of  the  apostolic  ori- 
gin of  the  book  was  revived  by  Seroler,  and 
many  <^  the  prominent  cacegetical  writers  of 
the  Protestant  churches  (in  particular  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  LQcke,  and  Baur)  undertook  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel  of  John 
could  not  possibly  have  been  written  hy  the 
same  author.   While,  however,  most  of  these 
wntera  deny  that  it  was  written  by  the  apoe* 
tie  John,  Baur,  TTilpenfeUl,  and  other  rri!i.  s 
of  the  Tabingen  school,  ascribe  the  Apocalyp^ 
to  him,  bnt  not  the  fourth  Gospd.  Anaoig 
tliose  who  have  recently  imilcrtaKen  to  prOTO 
that  neither  the  fourth  Gospel  nor  the  A[>oea- 
lypse  was  written  by  81  John.  Th.  Keim  (6e- 
tcMekU  Jem  mis  Jvaaora»  toL     1867)  and 
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f>cho]ten  {De  ApoaUl  Jofumnet  in  KUin-AtUt 
Lejden,  1871)  are  the  most  prominent.  The 
Johannean  origin  of  both  the  Apocalypse  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  was,  on  the  other  hand,  vin- 
(licate<l  against  the  oritioal  schools  by  Hengsten- 
l»er^.  IT:i«o,  Godet,  and  in  particular  by  Nienney- 
er  (  Vtrlt<iHil''Iing  over  de  Echtheid  der  Johan- 
iui$ehe  Sr/i  rir'tt  n,  the  Ilagne,  1852).— >No  book 
of  the  Xi  w  Testament  has  received  ao  many  dif- 
fervQt  tnterpretatioiia.  Two  »rincii>al  classes  of 
opoittora  may  be  diatingmshed,  the  historical 
or  continuous  and  the  preterist.  According  to 
tile  opinioa  of  the  former,  which  is  shared  by 
nearly  the  entire  andent  ehnrah,  tlie  Apoea- 
Irpse  is  a  progressive  representation  of  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  church  and  the  world.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  Bengel,  £.  B.  Elliott,  Words- 
w-  rth.  Hengstenberg.  Ebrard,  and  Alford  are 
{KDUuneut  representatives  of  this  class.  Writ- 
mof  thb  sohool  have  found  in  the  Apocalyptio 
Twon>«  prophetic  references  to  nearly  every 
great  event  of  the  Christian  era,  such  as  the 
vSf^tAon  of  nations^  the  reformation,  the  pope, 
tJ^ie  Fre  nch  rovolntion,  and  Napoleon ;  and  the 
calcolatious  of  the  n^ennitmi  have  led  to  vary- 
iag  renHa,  and  in  some  imtaneea  even  to  Ae 
e«tsblishment  of  particular  sects.  The  date  of 
Uie  Apocalypse  is  given  by  these  writers  as 
A.  D.  96-4)7.  Ibe  preterift  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, according  to  which  the  Apoc  nlrpso  has 
been  almost  or  quite  fulfilled  In  the  time  which 
Iw  Biased  ainee  it  waa  written,  and  refers  prin- 
cipally  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Ju- 
daism and  paganism,  foond  able  advooates  in 
OrotiuB,  Bossnet,  and  Oabnet,  and  rfnoe  Herder 
and  Eichhom  lia^^  become  the  exclusive  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  liberal  Protestant  schools 
ef  tfaeolo^ana.  Among  the  reoent  ehampi- 
oas  of  this  school.  EwiiM,  T>Qcko,  Bleok,  Stu- 
art, Lee,  and  Maurice  are  best  known.  Ac- 
eoraiiig  to  their  view,  the  tev«i  heada  are 
ieven  emperors.  As  Galha  was  arcounted  as 
the  sixth  of  the  emperors,  tlie  book  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  daring  his  reign  (m 
Wi.  The  fifth,  who  will  return  as  the  eiphth.  \s 
Koo,  who  at  that  time  was  believed  not  to  be 
deed,  but  to  have  retired  to  Parthia,  whence  he 
would  return.  In  the  symbolical  number  666 
these  writers  commonly  find  the  words  Ne- 
nn  Kdnr,**  written  in  Hebrew  letters.  Some 
writers,  chiefly  English,  believe  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  three  chapters,  the  book 
refers  wholly  or  principally  to  events  wldoh 
ar-  yet  to  come.  Swedenborg  regards  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  peculiar  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  uie  book  or  all  books  wliioh  is  least  en- 
cambered  by  literal  references  to  mundane 
thiIlgi^  and  most  remarkable  for  the  complete- 
Me  ifith  which  it  contains  the  heavenly  word. 

IPOCILTPHA  (Gr.  indKov^,  concealed),  hid- 
den or  unpublished  books.  This  term  is  va- 
rioosly  applied  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches.  The  Konian  Catholic 
church  givea  the  name  Apocrypha  to  those 
MtM  to  which  a  reception  into  the  canon  of 
tiia  books  of  the  Old  Testament  waa  xeAised. 


Protestant  theology  generally  designates  these 
books  by  the  v\a.nm  pneudepigrapha^  and*  calls 
Apocry])ha  tliose  hooks  the  inspired  character 
of  which  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute  in 
the  church,  and  which  were  finaUy  aeclared 
by  the  council  of  Trent  to  l>e  a  part  of  the 
canon.  They  are  not  contained  in  the  iiebrew 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  bat  aa  the  8ep> 
tuagint  embraced  thera,  they  are  frequently 
quoted  by  early  church  writ<.'rs  an  sacred 
boolcs,  were  expressly  received  into  the  Chris- 
tian canon  by  a  syncxl  of  African  bishops  held 
at  Hippo  in  3U3,  and  were  thereafter  gener- 
ally accepted  as  canonical  l)ooks  by  the  Latin 
church.  By  the  Catholics  these  books  are 
called  deuterocanonioal  or  antilegomena.  The 
following  books  are  included  in  this  class:  1 
E.'dras,  2  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther  x.  4- 
xvi.,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiastious,  Baruch,  tiong  of 
the  Three  Holy  Children,  History  of  Sosuoia, 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Prayer  of  Manasse.<s  1  and 
2  Maccabees.  The  Protestant  churclies  con- 
tinued to  print  the  apocryphal  or  denteronomi- 
cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  various 
editions  of  the  Bible  until  about  1821,  when 
disonsrfons  arose  in  the  British  and  ibrdgn 
Bible  society  which  resulted  in  1826  in  a  res- 
olution that  tJiut  society  should  no  longer 
cirenlate  the  apocryphal  liooka.  Oennan 
^  Protestants  are  dinded  on  the  subject;  some 
theologians,  as  Ebrard  and  Keerl,  declaring 
against  the  reoeplion  of  the  Apocrypha  inta 
I  the  Protestant  Kiblcs,  but  others,  including 
I  Uengstenberg  and  btier,  in  £avor  of  it.  The 
Greek  ehnron,  at  tiie  syitod  held  in  Jenisslem 
in  1672,  recognized  the  Apocrypha  as  inspired 
books. — That  claae  of  books  to  which  the  Ko- 
man  OatltoUo  ohnreh  exdnsively  applies  flie 
name  of  apocryphal  is  very  numerous.  The 
most  important  among  those  relating  to  the 
Old  Testament  are  the  Uiird  and  ftmrth  boolcs  of 
Esdras,  and  in  particular  the  hook  of  Enocli, 
which  has  only  been  preserved  in  an  Ethiopio 
trandatioQ  (poblished  ftrr  the  first  tfane  in  1988 
by  Laurence).  The  apocryphal  bo<iks  of  the 
New  Testament  comprise  a  number  of  spurious 
gospels^  acts,  epistlcM,  and  apocalypses,  many 
of  which  were  written  by  heretics  in  the  inter- 
est of  their  sects.  A  complete  collection  of  the 
aix>cryphal  Hteratore  of  the  New  Testament 
was  beg^un  by  Thilo  {Codex  Aporri/phun  Xovi 
j  Ttttamenti,  vol.  i.,  I^ipsic,  1882,  containing 
nine  a])ocryjthal  gospels).  After  the  death  of 
I  Thilo  the  work  wtis  continued  by  Tischcndorf, 
j  who  published  in  succession  the  Apocryphal 
I  Acts  {Acta  Aporryphfi,  I.eipsic,  1862),  a  new 
collection  of  Apocryphal  (iospels  (Eiangelia 
Apocrypha^  1853),  and  the  Apocryphal  Apoca- 
lypses {Apocalyp$e$  Apoeryphm,  1866).  An 
English  translation  of  part  of  them  by  William 
Hone  was  published  in  Loudon  in  1^0. — See 
Contributions  to  the  Apocryphsl  literature 
of  the  New  Testament,"  by  W.  Wright,  and 
''Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  edited 
from  Byrne  MSS.,  with  an  English  translation, 
by  the  same  author  (S  vok.,  LMidon,  1871). 
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APOLDAf  a  town  in  the  grand  dachy  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  on  theThuringia  railway,  about  12  m. 
E,  N.  E.  of  Weimar;  poj).  in  1867,  8,882.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  manufacture  of  hosiery, 
which  bns  boon  developed  chiL-fly  within  tlie 
last  ten  years.  Upward  of  1,200  looms  are  in 
operation  (1872),  employing  11,000  persons. 
Steam  power  is  used  in  the  two  principal  es- 
tablishments. ThiTi-  arc  also  iron  jind  bell 
fonnderies.  There  is  a  mineral  spring,  discov- 
ered in  the  18th  century.  The  castle  near  the 
town  and  the  a(\joiniug  domain  belong  to  tlie 
university  of  Jena. 

iPOLLmRIAXS,  an  heretical  sect,  founded 
about  302  by  Apullinaris,  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
who,  in  his  zeal  against  the  A  nana,  MW^t  to 
impress  the  following  mo<liti cation"  on  the 
Is'iceno  creed:  1.  That  since  two  perfect  be- 
ings cannot  coalesce  in  one  person  without 
tile  production  of  n  monster,  therefore  in  the 
nature  of  Christ  is  not  found  the  union  of  per- 
fect God  with  perfect  man.  2.  That  there  is 
no  human  vo&f  or  rational  soul  in  Christ,  the 
divine,  or  perfect  God,  standing  in  place  of  it. 
8.  That  there  is  bat  one  nature  in  Christ,  and 
that  lias  both  a  divine  and  human  side,  and  the 
connection  between  them  is  so  organic  that 
th^  may  each  be  regarded  as  vested  with  the 
attributes  of  the  other.  Apollinaris  was  cen- 
sured by  the  councilsof  Alexandria  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  Athanarins  appeared  as  his  antago- 
nist. He  died  about  390.  His  doctrine  is  one  of 
the  steps  in  that  great  mavement  which  springs 
ont  of  the  discussion  of  the  dual  nature  of 
Christ,  and  which  next  reappeared  in  Mono- 
physitiam,  into  which  many  of  the  followers 
of  ApoUinaris  naturally  fell,  while  others  re> 
turned  to  the  communion  of  the  clmrch. 

APULLO,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Grecian 
mythology,  called  also  Phoebus,  and  in  Homer 
and  Uesiod  generally  designated  as  Pbu'bus 
Apollo.  Ue  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  La-  > 
tona,  and  twin  brother  of  Diana.  Hcmier  and  I 
HesitMl  give  no  details  about  his  birth ;  but 
later  writers  relate  that  Juno  had  put  under 
ban  all  landa  which  should  harbor  Li^a,  who 
was  then  pregnant.  Delos  was  an  uninhabited 
rock  in  the  .^Egean,  just  risen  above  tiie  snrfiBoe 
of  the  sea.  There  Lafcooa,  after  nine  days' 

labor,  brought  forth  Apollo  and  bis  sister.  The 
earlier  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  as  retiected 
chiefly  in  Homer,  represents  Apollo  as  an 
archer  who  inflicts  vengeance  with  his  arrows; 
as  a  god  of  song  and  stringed  instruments, 
in  whfeh  character  he  is  said  to  have  invented 
thephonninx;  as  a  revealer  of  the  future,  a 
function  which  ho  exerciaed  especially  at  we 
temple  of  Delphi ;  and  as  a  god  of  nocks,  in 
which  capacity  ho  kei)t  the  herds  of  Kin^'  Ad- 
metus.  In  the  later  poets  he  is  the  same  as  the 
god  Hdioe,  or  tibe  sim,  bnt  hi  the  rarlier  Phee- 

bus  Apollo  and  Helios  areiniite  distinct.  With 
the  advent  of  the  lyrical  poeta  Apollo  becomes 
a  patron  of  flie  healing  art  In  this  asj>ect  he 
is  the  fether  of  ^sculapius.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent and  protector  of  the  moaes.  He  is  usually 


i  represented  in  the  jirime  of  youth  un  l  manlr 
beauty,  with  long  hair,  his  brows  bound  with 
the  sacred  bay  tree,  and  bearing  the  lyre  or  tlie 
bow.  The  moat  eeiebratcd  places  where  Apollo 
was  worshipped  were  Delphi  and  Abat  in 
Phocis,  Ismeniuni  near  Thebes,  Debi.-,  Tenedos, 
Didyma  near  Miletus,  Patura  in  Cilicia,  and 
Clarus  near  Coloplion.  The  hawk,  the  raven, 
the  swan,  and  the  grasshojiper  were  his  favur- 
ite  animals.  Apollo  was  the  peculiar  god  of 
the  Dorians.  Hi-  had  musical  con  testes  with 
Marsyas  and  I'uu.  According  to  Herodotus, 
the  Egyptian  synonyme  of  Pha'bus  Apollo  is 
Horus.  The  Romans  received  him  from  the 
Greeks.  We  first  hear  of  his  worship  at  Konie 
in  480  B.  O.,  when  a  temple  was  raised  to  him 
for  the  purf)ose  of  averting  a  plague.  During 
the  second  Pimic  war,  in  212,  the  ludi  AjfoU 
linam  were  eatabliahed  at  Rome.  Every  cen- 
tenary anniversary  of  the  huli^  they  celebrated 
in  his  honor  the  ludi  acKularet.  Horace  wrote 
the  Carmen  Sceciilare  on  SQch  an  ooeaaon. 

APOLLO  BELVEDERE,  a  statue,  perhai>s  t)te 
greatest  existing  Avork  of  ancient  art,  repre- 
senting tiie  god  A})o]lo  at  the  moment  of  his 
victory  over  tlie  Python.  It  was  found  in  15C»3 
among  the  ruins  of  tmcient  Antium  (now  Porto 
d^Anzo),  and  derives  its  name  from  its  position 
in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican,  wlu  re  it  was 
placed  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  had  purchased 
it  before  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne.  It 
was  removed  by  the  French  in  1797,  but  re- 
placed after  1815.  The  statue  is  of  heroic 
siae^  and  shows  the  very  perfection  of  nMoItjr 
beauty.  Tlie  god  stands  with  tlie  left  arm 
extended,  still  holding  the  bow,  wlule  his  rislit 
hand,  which  has  just  left  the  string,  is  near  his 
hip.  This  right  hand  and  part  of  the  ri;:lit 
arm,  as  well  as  the  left  hand,  were  wanting  in 
the  statue  when  found,  and  were  restored  by 
Angelo  da  Montorsoli,  a  pupil  of  Michel  An- 
gelo.  The  figure  is  nude ;  ooly  a  short  cloak 
hangs  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  breast  is 
full  and  dilated;  the  muscles  are  conspicuous, 
though  not  exaggerated;  the  body  seems  a 
little  thin  about  the  hips,  bnt  is  poiaed  with 
such  singular  grace  as  to  impart  to  the  whole 
a  beauty  hardly  possessed  by  any  other  statue. 
The  sculptor  is  nnkaowtt;  nuoiy  tttribote  the 
statue  to  Agasios  the  EphenaB,  Others  to 
Praxiteles  or  Calamis;  but  Ua  origin  and  dsis 
must  remrin  a  matter  of  eoi^ecture. 

APOLLODORI  S  OF  CHARYSTTS,  a  comic  poet 
of  the  new  Attic  comedy,  fiouriahed  about  the 
middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  O.  Terence  took 
from  him  the  ]dotB(tf  several  of  hi-  ]<lavs. 

APOLLOKL&,  a  city  of  ancient  lUyria  or  JSew 
Epirus.  near  the  month  of  the  river  Aov 
(now  tlie  Voyutza  in  Albiini,i).   It  was  founded 
I  bv  colonists  from  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  lbs 
place,  having  suffered  mudi  from  the  attai^ 
I  of  the  Illyrians,  sotitrbt  the  protection  of  the 
1  Romans,  and  remained  faithM  to  them  daring 
I  the  Macedonian  war.  A  few  huta,  a  racnasteiy, 
and  a  church,  together  with  the  remains  of 
two  temples,  are  the  vestiges  of  the  ci^. 
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IPOLLOnrs  P£&G£rS  an  ancient  geometer 
(tf  Alexandria,  bom  at  Per^'a '  in  Pamphylia, 
3oarL»he<l  about  230  B.  C.  His  work  upon  the 
wnic  sections  gained  for  him  from  hia  contem- 
poraries the  title  of  the  Geometer.  Onlj  four 
books  of  this  work  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  original  langnage.  Three  more  are  pre- 
serred  in  Arabic,  and  the  8th  is  lost 

IPOLLOXirS  RHODIl'S,  the  author  of  tiio 
Argooautics,  an  epic  poem  on  the  voyage  of 
the  Aifo,  Nourished  at  the  close  of  the  Sd 
century  B.  C.  He  spent  much  of  liis  youth 
in  Alexandria,  of  which  he  ia  supposed  to 
hire  been  a  native,  and  there  composed  his 
[MVin,  which  is  still  extant.  lie  read  it  pub- 
licly, but  the  Alexandrians  treated  it  with 
oootempt;  and  this  eo  angered  him  that  he 
lift  the  city  and  went  to  KIumIcs,  where  he 
iuQg  resided,  taking;  hLi  snrname  from  the  town. 
TIm  Rhodians  received  his  work  with  the  great- 
est favor.  Later  in  life  ho  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, and,  by  reading  the  revised  ooem  in 
(tan,  ao  dianged  the  opndon  of  it  hela  by  the 
AlexandrianH  that  they  covered  him  with 
honors,  lie  was  made  librarian  of  the  mu- 
seum, an  ofBoe  whioh  he  is  8a|>poeed  to  have 
held  till  hi-4  death.  He  was  buried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Callimachas,  with  whom  in 
bis  youth  he  had  had  a  violent  quarrel  regard- 
in::  tlie  merits  of  his  poem.  His  epic,  in  four 
lKM)k£  (Argonautiea)f  mves  a  simule,  beautiful, 
Hid  vigorooa  sketch  m  the  Argons  ezpeditl<m. 
Apollonius  also  wrote  epigrams  (of  which  one 
on  Callimachtts  is  still  extant),  and  several 
works  which  are  lost. 

APOiXOnrS  TYANJirS,  a  Pytlm.crorean  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  l^ana,  Oappa<looia,  about  4 
B.  O.  He  travellea  for  many  years  through 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Ea.st,  disputing  everywhere 
coQcenung  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  religion. 
from  Babylon  he  ioomeyed  to  India,  where  he 
'ii«!>utetl  with  the  nrahniins  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Alexandrine  and  oriental  philoe- 
ephersL  He  laid  daim  to  snpematnral  power, 
and  i.s  Raid  to  have  received  from  prie>ts  and 
people  divine  honors.  At  Athens  he  wtis  denied 
MhnbnoQ  to  the  Eleadhiian  mysteries,  l>ecansc 
he  was  regarded  as  a  magician.  It  was  only 
by  foroe  that  he  obtained  an  entrance  into  the 
eave  of  Trophonius,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
found  the  theological  books  of  PN'tliagoras. 
At  Rome  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial 
as  a  praetiser  of  the  black  art,  but  acquitted. 
After  viMting  Spain,  Africa,  and  Greece  a  sec- 
ond time,  he  bent  his  course  to  Alexandria. 
Ve^Midan  was  then  in  Egypt  preparing  to  strike 
a  blow  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  hearing  of 
ApoUonius's  arrival,  ho  determined  to  turn  to 
•eeomt  the  influence  which  the  philosopher 
r>osse8se<l  with  the  peo])le  as  a  prophet  and 
tliaomaturgist.  Accordingly,  when  Vespasian, 
«i  his  entrance  into  the  city,  was  met  by  the 
inairistratcs  and  philosophers,  he  inquired  with 
Affected  anxiety  whether  the  Tyanoean  was  pree- 
Wt.  Being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  at 
OBee  proceeded  to  the  place  where  he  was,  and 
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entreated  Apollonius  to  make  liira  emperor. 
The  Pythagorean  r^oined  that  he  had  already 
done  it  in  praying  to  the  gods  for  a  just  and 
venerable  sovereign.  At  a  council  of  philos- 
ophers presently  held  in  Alexandria  to  oonaider 
the  claims  of  Vesjiasian.  Apollonius  warmly 
atlvocated  the  cause  of  his  new  patron.  Hav- 
ing, after  the  death  of  Titus  (81),  been  accused 
of  attempting  to  excite  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
against  the  tyrant  Domitian,  he  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself,  and  was  cast  into  prison 
at  Rome  loaded  with  chains.    His  bio^'rai)lier, 

1  Philostratus,  says  that  he  freed  himself  from 
oaptivity.by  the  exercise  of  his  snpematnral 

1  powers.  Apollonius  himself,  at  a  suhsciiiient 
peril h1,  publicly  stateii  in  Greece  that  he  owed 

j  liis  liberty  to  the  clemency  of  the  emperor. 
Several  cities  contended  for  tlie  honor  of  having 
been  the  la-st  residence  of  Apollonius,  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  his  old  age  was  spent 
at  Ephesus.  Tyana,  the  jdace  of  his  birtli,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sacred  city,  and  invested 
with  peonliar  privileges,  and  here  during  the 
supremacy  of  pi^ganism  a  temple  existed  in 
which  the  Pythagorean  was  worshipped.  He 
used  no  animal  food,  wore  no  woollen  gannent, 
sufTero<l  his  hair  to  grow,  and  abjured  the  so- 

I  ciety  of  women.  Ajs  a  philosopher  he  labored 
to  reoonoOo  the  oriental  and  Greek  sgrstema 

!  with  the  symbolism  of  his  master.  As  a  re- 
li^ous  reformer  he  sought  to  restore  the  rites 
of  pagaidsm  to  their  pristine  purity.  He  held 
that  all  sensible  objects  were  material  and  cor- 
ruptible; that  all  sacrifice  was  impure  in  the 
sight  oi  ihe  gods ;  and  that  even  prayer  itself 
became  polluted  when  it  passed  the  lips  of  the 
supplicant.  Except  some  letters  and  a  reply 
against  a  oomphmit  of  the  pliilosi^her  fin- 

I  phrates,  all  his  works  have  perished. 

i  APOLLOS,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  converted  to 
Ohristianity  about  A.  D.  54.  He  began  (Acta 
xviii.  24)  to  preach  at  Ephesus,  "knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John,"  and  was  afterward  in- 
structed by  Aqnila  and  Priscilla,  and  sent  into 

I  Achaia.    At  Corinth  he  wtis  very  popular,  di- 
viding fame  with  Paul  and  Peter,  as  it  appears 
from  that  apostle*8  reference  in  1  Oor.  i  IS: 
Every  one  of  you  saitb,  I  am  of  Fhnl,  and  I 
of  Apolloa,  and  1  of  Cephas." 

iriNliTON  (Or.  'AfTob.W,  the  destroyer), 
U8e<l  in  Rev.  ix.  11  as  a  translation  of  the  He- 
brew abaddon.  In  the  Old  Testament  abiid- 
don  signifiee  the  subterranean  region,  or  place 
of  the  dead,  etjuivalent  to  tlie  Greek  Hades. 
The  rabbins,  however,  divide  this  region  into 
two  portions,  the  upper  being  the  grave,  the 
lower  abaddon,  founding  this  di.stinction  esjie- 
cially  u|>on  Ps.  lxxx\iii.  11,  *'8hall  thy  lov- 
ing kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy 
faitlil'ulness  in  destruction  [abaddon]  ? "  In 
Revelation  Apollyon  is  personified  as  the  angel 
who  has  dominion  over  the  bottomless  pit,  toe 
chief  of  the  destroying  agents,  represented 
under  the  figure  of  locusts,  who  emerge  from 
the  abyss  at  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  trumpet 
Some  apoealypCio  expositors  have  held  that 
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the  locusts  represent  the  SftTftcens,  and  that 
ApoUyon  means  osj)ccially  Mohainmed;  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  lignre  is  a  general  rep- 
resentation of  the  oonvnlsions  attending  the 
breaking  down  of  paganism  und  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.  In  the  *'  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress" Apollyon  is  the  name  of  the  evil  spirit 
encountered  by  Christian  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  hence  the  word  has  come 
to  be  almost  a  syuonyme  for  the  chief  of  the 
fallen  angels. 

APOPLEXY.   See  Bbain,  Diseases  op  rnE. 

APOSTLES  (Gr.  an6aTo?ML,  the  sent,  messen- 
gers), a  title  bestowed  in  the  New  Testament 
upon  all  who  w^ere  conunissioned  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  but  especially  upon  the  twelve 
whom  Jesus  diosc-  from  the  whole  number  of 
his  disciples  to  bi?  liis  heralds  among  Jews  nnd 
Gentiles.    Their  names  were — 8imon  Peter,  i 
Andrew,  James  (son  of  Zebedeo),  John,  Philip, 
Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew  (Levi),  Jiunes  ' 
(sou  of  Alpheus),  Lebbeus  (Thaddeus),  Simon,  i 
and  Judas  Iscariot.    They  were  mostly  Galile- 
ana  and  laboring  people,  all  being  fishermen  but 
Alatthew,  who  was  a  tax-gatherer.    ISouio  of 
them  wen  oomnections  of  the  family  of  Jesus  ] 
or  companions  of  his  youth,  and  they  had  been  , 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  before  Christ's  ap- 
peartnoe.    They  accompanied  Christ  on  lus 
journeys,  witnessed  his  works,  heard  his  pub- 
lic teaching  and  discussions,  and  the  more  in- 
timate of  them  (Peter,  James,  and  John)  were 
irften  admitted  to  the  i)rivacy  of  his  nie<lita- 
tions.    During  his  lifetijue  the  apostles  under- 
took one  missionary  expedition  at  their  Mas- 
ter's bidding;  but  after  the  resurrection  the 
eleven  remained  in  Jerusalem,  not  openly  dis- 
tingniahed  from  other  Jews.    The  plaoe  of 
Judas  was  filled  by  Matthias.    It  was  not 
until  the  day  of  Pentecost  that  their  work 
oommeneed  in  earnest  with  tlie  lait  lic  an- 
nounceraentof  Christ  ;is  the  Mc'^^iuh.    The  per- 
secution to  which  Stephen  fell  a  victim  scat- 
tered the  believers  (some  think  only  those  of 
Greek  extraction) ;  but  the  nitostles  still  con- 
tinued in  the  city  or  in  Judea,  Peter  alone 
▼entoring  rehietantly  to  make  a  short  joomey 
as  far  as  Cnesarca,  wliere  he  baptized  some  un-  ' 
circumcised  people. — Tlie  work  assigned  by  j 
Christ  of  preaening  the  gospel  to  ''all  the  I 
world,"  left  unattempted  by  the  original  apos-  ' 
ties,  who  wished  to  contine  its  blessings  to  tlie  1 
circumcised  Jews,  was  firat  taHj  nndertaken  | 
by  Paul,  a  man  who  had  never  seen  Jesus  on 
earth,  hod  received  no  commission  from  him 
like  the  rest,  had  sought  from  Peter  and  his 
companions  no  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
Master's  truth,  and  was  at  first  an  object  of 
anspioion.   All  that  we  know  from  historical 
records  re8pectin<r  the  apostles  is  ^ratliered  from 
the  letters  of  Paul  and  the  book  of  Acts,  though  | 
legenda  abont  all  of  than  were  eariy  onrrait, 
recounting  their  voyages,  sutfVrintr^,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms.   An  interesting  account  of  tlie  apos- 
tles* labors  is  found  in  Neander'a  Plant- 
ing and  Training  of  the  Christian  Chnroh.** 


Sehwegler^s  N<uhapo»toliaehe»  ZeiUtlter  should  ' 

also  be  consulted. 

APOSTLES*  CREED,  the  oldest,  most  compre- 
hensive, and  most  universally  accepted  creed  ! 
of  Christendom,  interesting  from  its  antiquity,  I 
and  still  more  from  \\»  general  adoption  by  the  j 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Protestant  churches.  It  ' 
reads  as  follows :  '*  I  believe  in  God  the  Father 
Almighty  (Maker  of  heaven  and  earth):  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord;  who 
was  conceived  by  the  Uoly  Gho>t,  I  urn  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  crucified,  (dead.)  and  buried;  (he  de- 
scend! d  into  hell,)  the  third  day  he  rose  from  ! 
the  dead ;  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  Rt- 
teth  on  the  right  hand  of  (Go<l)  the  Father 
^Almighty);  from  thence  he  sljall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dea<l.  1  believe  in 
tlie  Holy  Ghost;  the  holy  (catholic)  church, 
(the  commimkli  of  aiints ;)  the  forgiveness  of 
sins;  the  resurrection  of  tlie  holy;  (and  tlie 
life  everhisting.)  Amen."  The  pu:!-si4:cj  t-n- 
dosed  in  parentheaea  are  additions  to  the  origi- 
nal form,  which  was  complete  by  the  middle  of 
the  'Id  century.  The  nucleus  of  the  crwd  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  formula  of  baptism, 
"  in  tlio  name  of  tlie  Father,  tmd  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  which  the  other 
articles  were  appended,  the  whole  forming  a 
brief  summary  of  historical  statements  fMoi 
the  2s  ew  Testament  in  regard  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit.  The  creed  is  rather  an  epife' 
ome  of  recorded  facts  than  a  systcTu  of  s]tecn- 
lative  opinions,  and  was  never  designed  nor 
used  to  express  the  philosophical  thoogfata  of 
the  church.  The  impression  that  this  vener- 
able symbol  was  regarded  as  a  secret  furnia- 
la,  part  of  the  diseipUna  areani,  is  erroneous. 
The  tradition  that  it  was  made  by  the  apostle? 
themselves,  who  at  a  meeting  in  Jerusalem 
contributed  each  ^  article  toward  an  anthen- 
tic,  compendious,  and  unchangeable  rule  cf 
faith,  rests  upon  no  historical  evidence. 

APOSTOUa.  h  A  sect  of  the  Sd  centaj, 
mentioned  by  St.  Augustine,  concerning  whitt 
very  little  is  known.    They  considered  mtf'  i 
riage  and  individual  possession  of  propirtf 
mortal  sins.    II.  A  sect  of  the  12th  conturr, 
mostly  from  the  lower  cla.sses  of  society,  who 
would  not  take  an  oath,  nor  shave,  nor  cat 
their  hair,  nor  marry.    Although  tlieir  live? 
were  blameless,  many  of  them  were  executed 
at  Cologne.    IIL  A  sect  founded  about  1800  ; 
by  Gerard  do  Segarelli  of  Parma,  n  young  man  i 
who  had  been  rdccted  from  the  Franciscan  ^ 
order.   They  beUiered  that  the  kingdom  of  i 
heaven  was  soon  to  come,  and  wont  barefoot  ! 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  preach-  I 
ing,  Mgging,  and  ringing.    They  r<^ected  mar- 
riage, but  lived  in  intimacy  with  females  whom  i 
they  called  spiritual  sistera,  and  who  aoooiD-  j 
panied  them  on  their  jonra^s.  SegarelH  was 
burned  as  a  heretic  in  1300.    Tlie  sect  OOlh 
tinued  to  live  a  while  longer  under  I>dkanOk  a 
Milanese,  but  so<m  beoamo  redoeed  to  budittl, 
and  in  1807  the  morment  oeaaed. 
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AFOraBCAEY  (Lat  apotheearius,  from  Gr. 
isoAtwr,  a  riiop  or  store),  one  wlio  prepar«a  and 
fimen«es  niLiliciiaa.  Apothecanes  formerly 
tm  herbs  and  drugs  and  spices,  and  by  long 
pnetice  hi  the  art  of  preparing  tinctures,  sir- 
ups, powders,  extrarts,  pills,  and  medicatod 
waten,  they  became  a  special  corporation,  dis- 
tinct from  grooers  and  in  some  places  from 
druggists,  and  were  organized  into  a  prnilcged 
body  in  the  civilized  parts  of  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  England  the  corporation  still 
exists,  in  virtae  of  a  royal  charter,  and  with 
power  to  confer  licenses  on  its  members,  who 
m  invested  with  the  right  to  administer  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  to  prepare  it  and  sell  it  in  shops. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  medical  practitioners 
m  England  are  only  apothecaries ;  but  the  cor- 
poration enlatgM  ita  cnrriotdom  of  atndies  and 
examinations  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
royal  college  of  surgeons  in  London  also  has  a 
dMitflr,  9Ui  a  right  to  give  diplomat,  which  are 
hoBorary,  and  confer  no  legaJ  right  to  practise 
nidicine  and  to  sue  tor  payment.  Most  young 
ipothecaries,  however,  now  obtain  fhem  before 
fn^  ventnre  to  practise  as  surgeons.  In  Franco 
the  old  corporation  of  apothecary  druggists  has 
been  dissolved,  and  a  new  chartered  corpora- 
tion of  phnrmacUn*  has  been  snbstitnted  in  its 
place.  These  keep  shops,  prepare  medicines, 
ttid  make  up  preeoriptione,  Imt  have  no  legal 
riirht  to  practise  as  pny.sicians.  In  the  United 
states  there  is  neither  law  nor  custom  to  pre- 
vent an  apothecary  from  practising  as  a  physi- 
cian. It  is  only  lately  that  any  lepal  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  upon  the  dinpensing  of 
the  mott  powerral  droga  oy  any  boy  whom  the 
proprietor  of  an  ai)otherary's  shop  might  choose 
to  enipluy. — In  Ri)othecarie8'  weight,  used  in 
•lispensing  medicines,  the  pound  (lb)  is  divided 
into  12  ounces  f  3  ),  the  ounce  into  8  drams 
(5),  the  dram  into  ^  scrwples  O),  and  the 
scruple  into  80  grains  (grs.j.  In  the  whole- 
sale drug  trade  avoirdupois  weight  is  used. 

iPPALKUEE  BAT,  a  large  open  bay  on  the 
8-  W.  coast  of  Florida  in  the  gnlf  of  Mexico, 
bavin?  a  breadth  of  al)out  45  m..  and  an  extent 
inland  of  18  m.  There  is  a  wide  passage  from 
the  bay,  10  feet  deep,  leading  to  tiie  town  of 
St  Mark's,  which  ftin^es  ezodknt  andhor- 
age  ground^  

iPPALACHEfS,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Florida, 
living  on  a  bay  which  still  bears  their  name. 
They  were  of  the  same  family  as  the  Choctaws, 
were  very  nnmerons.  They  were  atfiretnot 
friendly  to  the  S{)aniards,  and  made  war  on 
them  at  intervals  down  to  1638.  A  Spanish 
poal  was  estobllahed  there,  and  mlsmanarlefl 
won  won  them  over,  rare  beinj;  taken  to  in- 
struct the  chie£a,  many  of  whom  learned  to 
fMd  and  write.  The  oppression  of  fhe  Span- 
ish commanders  led  to  a  revolt  about  1*1^^7; 
and  the  Spaniards  after  reducing  them  com- 

?d)ed  many  to  work  on  tiie  nrtiflcatkna. 
heir  afipeal  to  tlio  king  in  lfi88,  signed  by  the 
chiefs,  is  stiU  extant.  While  this  discontent 
mnOed,  fhe  English  a^^d  their  bdiia  allies 


invaded  the  country  of  the  Appalachees,  de- 
stroying many  towns  and  killing  or  carrying 
off  great  numbers  of  the  people.  In  1704  St. 
Mark'a  was  taken  and  the  missionaries  were 
pnt  to  death.  The  tribe  was  now  reduced 
from  7,000  to  about  400.  On  the  settlement 
of  Louisiana  a  portion  removed  toiSt.  Louis  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mobile,  while  the  Spaniards 
gathered  the  remainder  at  Soledad.  After 
1722  they  disappear  as  a  tribe,  being  prohablj 
absorbed  in  the  Ohoctaw  nation. 

APPALACHIAN  HOIKTAINS,  the  great  range  of 
raonntains,  called  also  the  Alleghanies,  which 
extends  from  that  part  of  Canada  lying  between 
the  Now  England  states  and  the  St.  Law^rence 
river,  through  the  whole  length  of  Vermont, 
across  the  western  part  of  Maasachusetts  and 
the  middle  Atlantic  states,  to  the  northeni 
part  of  Alabama.  The  name  .\ppalachian  was 
given  to  the  mountains  by  the  Spaniards  under 
De  Soto,  who  derived  it  from  the  neighboring 
Indians.  The  name  Alleghany,  given  by  the 
English  settlers  of  the  north,  was  received 
from  the  Indiana,  and  supposed  to  mean  end* 
less.  The  White  mountains  of  Now  Hampshire 
and  the  Adirondack  mountains  of  New  York 
are  really  outliers  of  this  range,  though  sepa* 
rated  from  it  by  wide  tracts  of  low  elevation. 
In  their  Alpine  forms  and  more  metamorphio 
structure,  they  present  also  fttttores  somewhat 
ditferent  from  those  which  are  especially  pe- 
culiar to  tlie  Appalachian  range.  The  Cats- 
kiUs  form  a  link  of  the  main  range.  These 
groups  will  all  be  found  described  under  their 
own  names.  Not  including  Uie  lateral  ranges, 
the  greatest  width  of  the  Appalachian  chain  is 
about  100  m.  This  is  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  about  midway  of  its  course.  Its 
extreme  length  is  about  1,800  m.  At  either 
end  its  termination  is  not  well  defined,  the 
mountains  sinking  away  and  being  lost  in  the 
hilly  country  that  succeeds  to  them,  and  at  the 
south  its  gnei-soid  and  other  ancient  rocks 
gradually  disapi)earing  beneath  the  cretaceous 
iformations  of  tnto  region.  In  all  thmr  extent 
the  Appalachian  mountains  are  remarkable, 
not  for  their  great  elevation,  nor  for  their 
striking  peaica,  nor  for  any  feature  that  dis- 
tinguishes one  portion  of  them  from  the  rest, 
but  for  a  singolar  uniformity  of  outline,  par- 
ticularly of  that  which  defines  the  summit  of 
the  ridges,  as  well  as  that  which  marks  their 
direction.  While  varying  little  in  height,  the 
ridges  pnrsne  a  remarkably  straight  course, 
sometimes  liardly  diverging  from  a  straight 
line  for  a  distance  of  60  or  60  m.,  and  one 
ridge  snoceeding  beyond  another,  all  continu- 
ing the  same  general  cotirse  in  parallel  lines, 
like  sncoeaaive  waves  of  the  sea.  As  one  curvee 
ronnd  Into  a  new  direction,  all  carve  with  It 
Thustlio  valleys  between  the  ridires  preserve 
a  uniform  width,  and.  are  as  remarkable  for 
their  paraOefisni  as  are  the  hills  whMi  bound 
them.  An  able  paper  upon  "  The  Physical 
Stmctore  of  the  Appalachian  Chain  "was  read 
before  the  American  assodatioo  <rf  geologists 
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and  naturalists  in  1842,  by  the  Profe.  Rogers, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  geologica]  surveys 
of  Prnnsylvanin  sirul  Virginia,  and  who  had 
extended  their  obscrvatiuos  into  the  continua- 
tions of  tiie  chain  K.  and  S.  from  tbaae  statea 
This  pnper  is  still  the  most  complete  treatise 
upon  this  subject.  Prof.  Guyot  has  also  given 
much  attention  to  the  physical  structure  of 
these  mountains,  and  made  careful  barometrical 
measurements  of  several  of  their  highest  sum* 
mitB,  both  near  their  northern  and  sonthem 
extremities. — The  general  course  of  the  AUe- 
ffhanies  is  that  of  the  coa^it  line  opposite  to 
vum.  The  sea  makes  its  nearest  approach  to 
tiMnnttbe  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  which 
is  onlj  60  m.  from  the  possa^  of  this  river 
throoffh  the  Highhuids.  Thenoe  as  ftr  B.  as 
Cape  Hattcrn.^  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
gradually  increases,  till  the  space  between  the 
ooast  and  the  Bine  Ridge  is  ammt  800  m. ;  and 
so  it  continues  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  mountains.  This  space  is  a  hilly  district^ 
gradnally  heooniing  ct  higher  elevation  as  it 
extends  buck  from  the  cojist.  In  New  England 
its  average  height  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
h  about  600  ft  above  the  sea ;  in  Pennsylvania, 
800;  in  Virginia,  500;  and  further  S.  1,200. 
From  the  mountains  to  the  lowest  falls  of  the 
streams  over  the  edge  of  the  granitic  platform, 
this  is  for  the  most  part  a  region  of  the  low- 
est stratified,  metamonhio,  and  grauitio  rocks. 
These  lowest  fslls  mark  the  head  of  navigation 
of  the  streams,  and  the  descent  to  the  lower 
and  more  level  platform  of  the  upper  second- 
ary api  tertiary  fonnatians,  whiohin the  sonth- 
em  states  stretch  along  the  coast  in  a  belt 
sometimes  reaching  100  m.  in  width.  The 
eastern  ridges  of  the  chain,  rising  fhim  thdr 
elevated  buse.  do  not  pres^-nt  the  appearance 
of  the  height  above  the  sea  which  they  actu- 
ally reach ;  and  on  their  western  dope,  which 
stretches  far  awaj  toward  the  Mississippi,  their 
liaight  is  still  more  completely  lost  in  the 
flievitfced  and  wide-niread  plat^m.  Between 
Lake  Chainplain  and  Lake  Ontario,  this  west- 
em  table  land  is  1,600  ft.  above  tne  sea.  and 
from  it  as  a  base  rise  the  high  summits  of  the 
Adirondack  mountains.  In  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee, as  observed  by  Prof.  Guyot,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  W.  of  the  AUeghanies  is 
from  1,000  to  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  be- 
yond it  for  100  m.  W.  extends  a  plateau  of 
1,600  to  2,000  ft.  elevation,  traversed  by  lon- 
gitudinal ridges.  All  the  cross  sections  from 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  granite  present  first 
the  slightly  undulating  profile  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  sudden 
rise  to  the  highest  elevation,  and  this  by  the 
wave-like  descent  and  ascent  across  the  valleys 
and  the  ridges,  and  finally  terminate  in  the 
gradual  descent  on  the  western  table  land.  As 
first  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Rogers,  the  same  law 
is  found  to  obtain  in  this  chain  and  in  the  Jura 
mountains,  of  steept  st  general  slopes  toward  the 
ea&t ;  but  of  individual  ridges  the  gentler  slopes 
we  toward  the  east,  and  the  steepest  indme- 


tions  toward  the  west.  In  the  mid-region  of  the 
chain — in  New  Jersey,  Pennejlvanie,  and  "Marj- 

land — where  the  breadth  is  greatest,  the  height 
appears  to  be  correspond  in^y  diminished.  The 
summits,  vslleys,  and  table  land  all  readi  here 
their  least  elevation.  The  highest  summits 
are  but  little  over  2,UU0  fL  above  the  sea.  btill 
the  barrier  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters  is  complete ;  and  no  clean  cnt  through 
the  range  is  anywhere  found,  excepting  that 
of  the  Hohawlt  river  In  Kew  York,  the  higiiest 
elevation  of  which  is  only  400  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Toward  the  north  and  the  south  from 
this  central  portion,  the  platean  becomes  more 
elevated,  as  well  as  the  summits  that  ri>e  op 
from  it.  In  North  Carolina,  near  the  borden 
of  Tennessee^  and  in  the  northern  part  of  "Bm- 
combe  county,  the  base  of  the  Hlack  moun- 
tains, which  bi&ve  been  an  especial  sul^ect  of 
examination  bj  Pro£  Guyot,  is  fonnd  to  extend 
from  100  to  150  m.  in  length,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  ft.  Above  this  many  summits 
are  fonnd  reaching  more  than  4,600  ft  hi^ 
cr,  as  the  Black  Dome,  the  height  of  which 
above  the  sea  is  6,760  tL ;  the  Balsam  Cone, 
6,668 ;  the  Black  Brother,  6,671 ;  Oat-tail  pesk. 
6,59o  ;  Hairy  Bear,  0.597,  &c.  The  great  ele- 
vation of  this  group  makes  it  the  culminating 
point  of  tiie  fliystem.  Ml  Washington  in  New 
Ilampshire,  though  fonnd  bv  the  measurement 
of  Prof.  Guyot  to  be  but  6,288  ft.  above  the 
sea,  which  measurement  diffors  only  three  feet 
from  that  made  by  the  officers  of  the  coast 
survey,  appears  much  more  elevated  than  the 
snmmits  of  the  Black  monntahia,  from  its  ris- 
ing from  a  plateau  of  not  half  the  height  of 
the  base  of  this  group. — In  the  sontbera  part 
of  Penn4ylvania  other  parallel  ridges  soeesed 
to  the  Alleghany  mountains :  Negro  mountain, 
Laurel  hill,  and  Chestnut  ridge,  each  a  repeti- 
tion of  tiie  otheis  at  distances  about  10  m. 
apart,  and  each  occupying  nearly  as  great  s 
breadth  as  the  valleys  which  separate  them. 
The  capping  of  thdir  siunittita  Is  the  ooa- 
glomerate  rocks,  which  underlie  tLe  coal  meas- 
ures. These  strata  arch  over  the  crests  of 
the  ridges,  projecting  in  bold  clifiK  and  oo 
each  slope  dipping  beneath  tliL-  coal  riKa«ur.«. 
which  in  the  valley  hills  attain  their  greater 
thickness.  Thns  the  same  strata  appear  upon 
the  summits,  and  in  undulating  lines  pass  be- 
neath the  valleys  to  reappear  upon  the  crest 
of  the  next  ridge,  and  so  on  till,  dipping  down 
the  western  slope  of  Chestnut  ridge,  the  ad 
measures  spread  in  nearly  horizontal  strata 
over  the  western  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Their  lowermo^  lay- 
ers reappear  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  upon 
the  other  margin  of  the  great  coal  basin,  ss  6r 
into  Ohio  as  Zanesville,  and  thence  along  a  liix 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  In  the 
gentleness  of  the  dips  of  the  strata,  this  wert- 
ern  slope  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
highly  disturbed  stratification  of  the  Atlantic 
slope.  There  the  rock  formations,  nearer  the 
diMnrbing  eentes  ^^oh  hare  elevated  the 
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moantains  and  metamorphoeed  the  rocks  of 
thenoct  eastern  ridges,  are  thrown  into  oon- 

ami  intricate  ixisitions,  and  ])rc!^ed  into 
folds  and  wrinkles,  the  prevailing  inclination 
of  wldoh  is  toward  the  sootheost— as  hori- 
antal  layers  of  heavy  doth,  pressed  laterally 
hf  iiTMistible  force  from  one  end  of  the  pile, 
waaM  be  fifted  into  fblda,  whom  general  in- 
clination, by  the  falling  back  of  tlie  arches, 
would  be  toward  the  direction  where  the  force 
is  applied.  The  direolloo  of  the  line  of  fbroe 
U  that  of  the  ridges  themselves,  or  rather  ci 
Um  anticlinal  and  a^nolinal  axes^  the  one  iMing 
ihib  ereit  of  WBTO-Iike  farm  into  wlnoh  the 
strata  are  thrown,  and  the  other  the  trough. 
Thia^  too,  is  the  line  of  the  great  fissnrea, 
wfaieh,  now  filled  with  metallic  ores,  constitato 
the  mineral  veins  of  the  chain.  It  is  the  line 
of  the  rents  caused  by  the  earthquakes  of  the 

Cat  period ;  and  it  is  regarded  by  the  Profs, 
rs  as  the  line  along  which  the  elevating 
force  that  lifted  the  mountains  extended,  mov- 
ing onward  at  right  angles  to  this  line,  with  a 
vaTe>like  motion,  till  the  result  was  attained 
of  placing  the  ridges  in  their  present  positions. 
Toward  the  southeast,  whence  the  movement 
proceeded,  the  axes  are  crowded  near  to- 
gether. Toward  the  northwest  they  are  re- 
peated at  distances  gradually  increasing,  till 
the  imdulations  at  last  flatten  out  and  die  away 
in  the  horizontally  stratified  regions  of  the 
wwt  The  straightness  or  regular  curvature 
of  these  axes,  and  their  paralleKm  in  distinot 
groups,  continued  for  distances  sometimes 
amounting  to  over  100  m.,  without  change  in 
the  stratification  or  toi)ography,  cannot  fail  to 
txcite  the  astonishment  of  fla-  (geological  ob- 
ierver.  Among  thcjM.>  axi's  are  particularly 
noticed  by  the  Profs.  Rogers  the  sMgbt  axis 
of  Montonr'a  ridfre  in  the  Susquehanna  region, 
which  extends  about  80  nis;  the  beautifully 
inflected  axis  of  Jaclc's  mountain,  in  the  Poto- 
tnac  region,  90  m.  long;  and  that  of  the  Knol)- 
Ij  mountain,  nearly  a  continuation  of  the  last 
named,  itself  100  m.  long.  In  8.  W.  Virginia, 
the  straight  axi^^  of  Clinch  mountain  is  traced 
fcr  more  than  120  m. — The  strata  of  the  Ap- 
palachian system  are  all  of  nuurine  or  ter- 
restrial origin.  The  fossils  they  contain  are  all 
of  families  belonging  to  the  salt  water,  or 
plants  of  terrestml  growth.  The  latest  or 
nppermost  groups  are  those  of  the  coal  forma- 
ti*m.  Throughout  the  whole  chain  none  of 
the  stratified  rocks  bslong  to  ft  later  epoch. 
Their  elevation,  then,  ninst  have  taken  place 
previously  to  tliose  periods,  when  the  upper 
•econdury  rocks,  that  lap  upon  the  extreme 
ea-«tern  border  of  the  Appalachian  fonnations, 
fere  deposited,  and  previously  to  those  still 
wrpmods  when  tiio  great  deposits  of  tor- 
Jsiy  marls,  sandstonesi,  and  clays  were  pro- 
""wd,  which  cover  the  8.  E.  part  of  our 
conntiy.  These  monntdns  are  then  of  much 
**Wer  date  than  the  Aljis  or  the  Andes,  upon 
tho  high  snmmits  of  both  of  which  rest  the 
*Mb  of  tlMse  later  fonnatimi^  eontainiiig 


their  characteristic  marine  fossils.  Raised 
probably  by  many  snooesrive  impnlses  exerted 

on  the  same  lines  (it  may  be  after  long  intM^ 
vals  of  rest),  the  rush  of  the  retreating  waters 
appears  to  have  opened  those  gaps  through 

the  ridges,  which  constitute  a  peculiar  and 
most  interesting  featnro  in  the  topogranhy  and 
scenery  of  ^ese  moantains,  and  whieli  oonld 

not  hav(«  been  produced  by  the  action  of  any 
existing  streams.  The  same  rush  of  waters, 
acting  upon  piles  of  strata  of  varions  degrees 

of  hardness,  and  con^iequent  capacities  of  re- 
sistance, impreesed  upon  these  the  forms  ap- 
propriate  to  llieso  properties.    Tliis  is  seen 

m  the  sharp  outline  of  single  beds  of  simd- 
stone,  which  project  from  the  sides  of  the  hill, 
aronnd  which  they  outcrop ;  and  in  the  reced- 
ing of  the  profile  of  tlie  mountain  against  the 
beds  of  softer  shales  and  slates.  It  is  seen  on 
a  grander  scale  in  the  pecidiar  forms  which 
each  of  the  rock  formations  gives  to  the  hills  or 
mountains  it  composes,  and  which  enables  one 
to  recognize  it  wherever  met  with  by  a  glance 
at  the  topography. — The  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  rock  formations  throughout  all 
their  foldings  and  undulations  is  rarely  dis- 
turbed by  any  of  those  sudden  breaks  which 
are  common  in  other  countries,  and  which 
bring  into  contact,  by  the  displacement  of  por- 
tions of  the  scries,  strata  usually  far  separated 
from  each  other.  These  "faults,''  however, 
are  met  with  in  several  of  the  states,  but  par- 
ticularly in  S.  W.  Virginia,  where  they  extend 
for  about  100  m.  in  length,  their  course  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  anticlinal  axes  out  of 
whi(  h  they  grow.  They  appear  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  lateral  thrnst  toward  the 
northwest  of  the  folded  piles  of  strata.  Tliey 
are  observed,  always  beginning  on  the  N.  W, 
side  of  the  anticlinal  axes,  in  tracing  these 
along  their  course,  the  strata  on  this  side  bo- 
coming  steeper  and  steeper,  till  at  last  they  are 
!  inverted,  and  dip  toward  the  southeast.  At 
this  point  tho  strata  appear  to  have  burst  asun- 
der along  the  line  of  greatest  curvature,  and 
the  S.  E.  portion  to  have  been  lifted  up,  bring- 
ing its  lower  strata  against  tlie  higher  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  line  dT  fkvetare. 
Tlie  depth  of  this  dislocation,  or  the  extent  of 
the  displacement,  increases  toward  the  centre 
of  the  line  of  fault ;  and  where  the  length  of 
this  line,  as  in  the  district  under  consideration, 
stretches  along  for  100  m.  or  more,  it  cannot 
appear  disproportional  that  the  vertical  dis- 
placement should  in  its  central  portions  amount 
to  of  this  distance;  and  that  the  lower 
groups  of  the  Appalachian  system,  nsnal^r  sep- 
arated by  intervening  strata  of  four  or  five 
miles  in  thickness,  should  be  brought  in  con- 
tact, so  that  the  edges  of  one  scries  abnt  against 
the  edges  of  the  other.  Thus  the  lower  lime- 
,  stones  of  the  great  valley  of  Virginia  are  seen 
in  Montgomery  county,  and  thence  westward 
i  along  the  line  of  the  Viririnia  and  Tennessee 
I  railroad,  in  vertical  position,  with  the  strata 
I    the  nr  more  etovated  aeriea  oontainiiig  ooal 
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beds  dippinf»  toward  them,  as  if  the  more  re- 
oenfe  fonnatiuDs  passed  beneath  tliese  ancient 
proups.  The  thennid  t*pring8,  which  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  along  the  Appalachian 
ohfldiif  and  particularly  so  in  Virginia,  flow  out 
almost  universally  on  the  lines  of  anticlinal 
axes,  or  of  the  faults.  Their  elevated  temper- 
ature indicates  the  great  depths  from  which 
they  rise,  aii<l  conseiiucntly  that  to  wliich  the 
folds  and  fractures  of  the  stratitication  reach. 
— Hie  geological  formati«niB  of  the  Appalachian 
belt,  comprising;  all  the  groui»!*  from  the  pranite 
to  the  coal,  are  abundantly  productive  in  the 
most  important  ores  and  minerah,  whioh  espe- 
fdally  heloiifr  t^)  these  different  fonnations.  In 
the  ancient  granitic  rocks  which  skirt  the  edge 
ct  the  lower  atratifled  fimnattona,  and  tome- 
ttanea  spread  out  over  broad  areas,  a^  in  the 
mountainous  region  W.  of  Lake  Ghamphiin,  in 
the  hig^ilanda  of  Sew  York  and  New  Jersey, 
arefoimdinieidlMlltlblo  repositories  of  ma^'netic 
iron  ores,  wUoh  already  are  worked  to  great 
extent  in  oonneetioa  wiui  the  valnahle  heoa  of 
hematite  ores  that  are  found  conveniently  near 
them,  ranging  from  Canada  to  Alabama  along 
tiie  line  ofuie  great  AppalaehlanTallej.  These 
beds  occur  in  great  depressions  in  tlie  lower 
limestones  and  metamorphio  slates  of  this 
range,  and  sometimea  in  Teins  in  the  same 
rocks,  and  are  worked  in  every  one  of  the 
states  through  which  this  passes,  everywhere 
presenting  the  same  peonliar  featnrea.  They 
are  frequently  of  extraordinary  extent,  and 
though  worked  in  several  instances  for  more 
than  100  years,  tiie  aotnal  depth  to  which  they 
reach,  and  their  real  nature,  have  never  been 
fully  explored.  Together  with  the  magnetic 
ores,  they  ftnmlsh  the  supplies  far  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  the 
Un^^  States;  and  the  numerous  bodies  of 
them  atill  nntonched  are  a  provision  fbr  still 
larger  demands  for  (fenerations  to  come.  The 
Talae  of  these  repositories  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, particularly  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  long  extent  of  their  range, 
not  fiir  back  from  the  coast,  and  the  enormous 
supi)lies  of  mineral  coal  that  can  be  conve- 
niently brought  to  effect  their  reduction.  Far 
more  valuable  are  they  than  the  gold  found  in 
the  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  east- 
ern ranges,  though  this.  Judging  from  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  localities  in  the  southern 
states,  would,  if  exposed  by  the  great  irregu- 
hirities  of  the  surface,  like  those  of  California, 
be  foond  as  rich  and  abundant  as  there.  It  is 
worked  in  alluvial  deposits  enriched  from  the 
auriferous  veinsi;  and  these  also  contain  ores 
of  copper  and  lead,  and  occasionally  of  silver. 
These  deposits  and  veins  are  met  with  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chaudidre  below  Quebec,  and  are 
again  seen  in  a  few  localities  in  Vermont ;  hut 
their  great  development  is  on  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  Appalachians  S.  of  the  Potomac. 
The  copper  ores  met  with  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Appalachian  system  have  never  uroved  of  great 
importanoe.  Xhej  are  foond  along  the  range 


I  of  the  talcose  and  micaceous  slates  of  the 

I  Blue  Ridge,  as  well  as  aasodated  with  the  gold 
further  toward  the  southeast.  In  Virginia 
these  slates  produce  some  workable  beds  of 

I  lead  ore,  ana  display  occasionally  attetietive  i 
appearances  of  cojjper.     In  New  Jersey  the 
same  range  produces  the  remarkable  red  ox- 
ides of  zinc  associated  with  FranUinite,  wfaidi  ; 
are  worked  together,  the  one  to  prodnce  the  ' 
white  zinc  paint,  and  the  other  a  superior  ooal-  ' 
ity  of  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  sted.  For-  | 
ther  S.  along  the  same  belt  are  found,  in  the 
Lehigh  valley  and  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  the 
valuable  silicates  and  oarbonatea  of  cme,  esDed 
calamine,  which  are  worked  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  red  oxides  of  Kew  Jersey.  Veins 
ot  lead  ore  are  found  in  aavend  of  the  fonna> 
tions;  and  in  Wvtbo  county  in  S.  W.  Virginia 

I  a  mine  in  the  great  limestone  formation  has 

I  been  worked  wiui  some  interrupthme  for  more 
than  100  years.    Tliese  lead  veins,  however,  of 

I  the  lower  members  of  the  Appalachian  qra> 
tem,  have  for  the  most  part  proved  of  fiwe 
importance;  indeed,  throughout  the  range  of 
the  mountains  none  of  the  formations  above 
tiie  metammphlo  roeka  are  rioh  in  any  other 
metallic  ores  than  the  hematites  which  are  oc- 
casional met  witk  the  red  foesiliferous  iron 
ores  of  Formation  Ko.  V.  of  die  Pennsyhainia 
purvey,  called  in  New  York  the  Clinton  gronp, 
and  the  argillaceous  ores  of  the  coal  measorei^ 
No  rook  fmtnation  is  more  useftd  to  man  liar 
the  variety  and  value  of  its  productions  than 
the  true  coal  formation.  It  furnishes  the  0est 
supnliee  of  anthracite  and  hituminoos  coal,  oeds 
of  nre  clay,  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge 
abundant  beds  of  limestone.  Salt  water  is  ob- 
tained by  l>oring  artesian  wells  to  lower  mem* 
hers  of  the  series,  and  the  brine  flow\s  up  or  i* 
pumped  up  into  the  valleys,  to  be  evaporated  by  | 
the  combustion  of  the  coal  found  in  the  neif^  | 
boriuff  liills.  In  many  localities,  wliere  the 
salt-bearing  rocks  approach  the  surface,  tlte 
brme  is  more  readily  obtained  in  large  quanti- 

;  ties,  and  the  coal  is  transported  for  its  eva[o- 
ration.  The  formations  that  furnish  the  salt 
also  contain  great  beds  of  gypsum.  Onondaga 
county  in  New  York  is  famous  for  the^e  j  rtv- 
ductions,  and  in  Washington  county  in  6.  W. 
Virginia  solid  beds  of  salt  are  stniek  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  most  extensive  ^>laster  dejKwts. 
— From  one  extremity  of  their  range  to  the 
other,  the  AUeghanies  have  ftamished  large  sup- 

,  plies  of  the  valuable  white  pine ;  and  many  of 
the  less  accessible  districts  of  the  belt  still 
abound  with  it.  Far  toward  the  north,  upon 
the  better  soils  of  the  mountains,  the  hard-wood 
foresUi  prevail — the  fine  sugar  maple,  of  the 
curly  and  bird's-eye  varieties,  and  the  wbits 
birch.  The  ash  and  the  beech  also  attain  their 
highest  state  of  perfection  in  tlie  most  fertile 
soil  of  these  northern  mountains.  Upon  the 
poorer  lands,  and  along  the  ravines  of  the 
mountains,  the  "black  growth"  flourishes — the 
evergreens,  as  the  ditferent  species  of  the  pine 
family,  the  qmiee^  Ubib  hemloek,  oeditr,  ni 
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k!?3m  fir;  and  in  the  swamps,  the  hackmatack 
(ir  larch.  Tlje  varieties  ot'  tlio  oak  appear  fur- 
ther S.  upon  tlio  range,  those  and  the  chestnut 
t»kin^'  the  place  of  the  majile,  birch,  and  beeeh, 
and,  to  <oiuc  extent,  of  the  evergreens  also. 
The  large  cherry  tree,  so  valuable  for  its  tim- 
IvT.  U  nift  with  in  Pennsylvania,  scattered  ujiuu 
liie  mountains;  in  W.  and  8.  W.  Virginia  it 
faoN  Ibrests  of  itself.  The  white  oak,  the 
whif<>  poplar,  the  white  and  yellow  pines,  and 
the  chestnut  are  the  valuable  forest  trees  of 
the  mountains  of  Virginia.  In  some  localities 
still  further  south,  the  dark  growth  of  the 
«Hiift;ne  covers  the  summits,  as  found,  lor  in- 
stance, bj  Prof,  (riiyot  in  the  group  in  North 
Carolina  named  the  Black  mountains  from  the 
dark  foliage  of  its  balsam  firs,  spruce,  and 


Among  the  flowering  shrubs,  none 
vc  more  beautiful  than  the  varieties  of  kahiiia, 
uitlt'O,  and  rhododendron,  which  are  found  in 
the  greatest  profusion  npon  the  dopes  of  the 
.yieghanies  and  along  their  watercourses,  giv- 
ing to  the  rough  places  of  the  mountains  the 
rich  colors  of  cultivated  gardens. 

iTPAUCHICOLA.  I.  A  river  of  W.  Flori.hi, 
fonoed  by  the  union  of  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Hint  rivers  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  Georgia, 
dow9  S.  about  75  m.  into  St  (leorge's  sotmd, 
through  an  estuary  called  Appalacliicola  bar. 
It  Is  navigable  for  steamboats  Uirongh  Its  whole 
'"'^•ursc,  and  with  its  branches  is  supposed  to 
drain  not  far  from  20,000  sq.  m.  The  tide  runs 
np  60  ni.  II.  A  town  and  port  of  entry,  capi- 
tal of  Franklin  county.  Fla.,  situated  on  a  hlutf 
»t  the  mouth  of  tlie  preceding  river,  65  m.  S.  W. 
of  Tallahassee;  pop.  in  1870,  1,129;  in  1860, 
1,9<M.  LarfTo  quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped 
here  by  steam  boaUi.  In  1870  the  number  of 
VMHels  registered,  enrolled,  and  lioented  was  21, 
'nth  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 2,033  tons;  of  these 
~  were  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  1,587  tons. 

lPPA9r008E,a  8.  oonntyor  Iowa,  adjoining 
ifi«!onri;  area,  510  sq,  m.^  pop.  in  187<»,  16,- 
i5ti.  The  North  Missouri  railroad  traverses  it. 
Hie  lirer  Ohariton,  which  flows  tiirough  it, 
Md  numerous  smaller  streams,  ftimish  amph' 
water  power,  while  the  rolling  prairies  which 
cover  a  krge  part  of  Che  anrfiuo  are  fertile,  and 
the  watercourses  are  bordered  by  tracts  of 
timber.  Large  beda  of  coal  have  been  found  at 
Kveral  pomts.  In  1870  tiie  oonntr  prodnoed 
m,411  hu4iels  of  wheat  986,280  of  com,  322,- 
2o6  of  oata,  5»,079  of  potatoes,  83,784  lbs.  of 
wool,  484,147  of  batter,  22,660  toDaofhiqr,  and 
'^T,l50  gallons  of  WM^nm  mnliiiwwi  Oai^tal, 
Centre  ville. 

APnmVB,  in  physiology,  a  group  or  oolleo- 
tion  of  difTerent  organs,  which  are  associated  in 
perfbrmanoe  of  some  function  in  which 
'  Mb  one  bears  a  parHenlar  part  Thns,  tiie 
heart,  arteries,  vems,  and  capillaries  together 
'^institute  the  circulatory  apparatus.  The 
l»one^  ligaments,  tendons,  and  nraseles  of  the 
limbs  fonn  the  apparatus  of  locomotion.  The 
vmth,  teeth,  tongue,  stomach,  and  intestine, 
vitii  tile  Moesiory  glandular  organs,  are  the 
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digestive  apparatus.  An  apparatus  may  in- 
clude not  only  dilierent  onraiis,  hut  also  entire 
systems.  Thus  the  circ  u ! .  1 1  <  >  ry  a  ppsratos  com  - 
jiriscs  not  only  the  heart,  which  is  an  organ  by 
itselt^  but  also  the  arterial  system,  the  venous 
system,  and  theoapillary  system.  All  of  these, 
liowevcr,  are  essential  to  the  circulation  of  the 
lilood.  find  each  pertbrms  its  own  8i)ecial  part 
in  the  fiincti(.iii. 

APPAILITION,  a  spectral  illusion,  by  which 
imaginary  objects  are  presented  to  the  sf  uses 
with  such  vividness  that  they  are  believed  to 
bo  real.  This  form  of  illusion,  the  result  of 
some  abnorniul  state  of  the  bruin,  concerning 
which  medical  scienre  has  given  thus  ftr  onlj 
incomplete  informatinn,  has  lu-en  the  cause  of 
much  superstition.  The  apparitions  seen  in  ac- 
tual delirium,  or  by  those  obvioosly  insane,  do 
not. of  course  fall  within  the  scojx'  of  this  arti- 
cle; and  the  well  authenticated  instances  in 
which  apparitions  have  been  seen  by  men  of 
ordinarily  clear  intellect,  and  apparently  in 
their  customary  good  healtli,  are  so  mingled 
with  impostures  and  exaggerations  tliat  it  is 
difficult  to  make  them  the  ground  of  scientific 
investigation.  But  there  are  some  cisea  where 
men  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  have  had 
this  cerebral  atlection,  yet  have  retained  enough 
acuteness  of  observation  to  investigate  their 
own  disease,  and  describe  the  apparitions  coolly 
and  accurately,  though  knowuig  them  to  be 
illusory.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  caaes 
is  that  of  Nioolai,  an  eminrat  publisher  in  Ber* . 
lin,  who  in  1791  was  for  some  months  con- 
stantly subiect  to  spectral  illusions,  which  pro- 
seoted  to  him  the  figures  of  friends,  nnknown 
l)ersons,  and  singular  animals,  which  accompa- 
nied him  evervwhere,  went  through  all  the 
movements  belonging  to  Uidr  real  prototypes, 
and  even  spoke  to  him.  Con«cious  of  their 
character,  he  observed  them  so  accurately  as 
to  be  able  to  write  a  sdentlfie  paper  upon  them 
for  the  philosophical  society  of  liorlin.  He 
wss  ultimately  cured  by  blood-letting.  Many 
similar  instances  are  reoorded  In  tiio  vohmies 
referred  to  at  the  close  of  this  article. — Some 
well  authenticated  aoconnts  of  apparitions  ap- 
pearing to  persoosadiort  time  before  death  oo 
not  in  the  present  state  of  medical  inquiry  ad- 
mit of  so  satisfactory  an  explanation.  That 
botii  Uie  apparitions  aotnally  seen  and  those  in 
which  the  superstitious  believe  should  most  fre- 
quently represent  the  forms  of  dead  frienda,  is 
eonoeded  to  be  natural;  for  the  brains  of  those 
wlio  see  or  fancy  they  sec  them  are  generally 
excited  bv  grief  or  iiUed  with  morbid  fears  of 
death.  Yet  these  causes,  snd  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  superstitious  minds  and  low  states 
of  knowledge,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  belief 
in  ghosts.— 8ee  Br.  John  Ferriar*s  "Essay 
toward  a  Theorv  df  Apparitions"  (London, 
1818) ;  r>r.  Samuel  llibbert's  Sketches  of  the 
Phflosophy  of  Apparitions"  (Edinburgh,  1824) ; 
Sir  "W niter  Scott's  "  Letters  on  Demonology 
and  Witohoraa"  (Edinburgh,  1880);  Mrs. 
OrowaHi  ffide  of  salara"  (London, 
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1848)  ;  Junp:  Stilling's  GchtcrhinSe,  translated 
into  En^^Iish  untler  the  title  "  Pneuniiitolofxy  " 
(New  York,  Dr.  Hrierro  de  l^cisnumt's 

"  Ilallucinutions,  or  ttio  National  Theory  of  Ap- 
pftritions,"  &c.  (En>?lish  translation,  Philadel- 
phia, 185.!):  Kohert  Dale  Owen's  "Footfalls 
on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World  "  (Phila- 
deljdiia,  18(50),  "and  his  "Debatable  Ltind  " 
(N\  \v  York,  1872).  See  nlso.  in  this  work,  ■ 
De.monoi-ooy,  SpiBiTLALiaM,  and  Witcucbaft. 

APPEAL,  in  law,  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
decision  of  a  court  or  judge  is  taken  to  a  snpe- 
rior  tribunal  for  review.  Though  appeal  is  I 
commonly  used  in  the  law  to  describe  all  revi- 
sory prooecdinfrH,  yet  the  word  Htrictly  belongs 
to  that  remedy  of  the  civil  law  which  takes  up 
the  whole  eanse  to  the  higher  eonrt  and  rab- 
jects  facts  as  well  a**  law  to  re\'iew.  At  com- 
mon law  an  aupellate  court  takes  cognizance 
«]iaraoterietioail  J-  only  of  matters  of  law.  Mat- 
ters  of  fact  in  that  system  can  be  revised  only 
upon  a  new  trial.  For  example,  if  a  party  in 
a  soit  ooDoeivee  that  a  verdict  against  him  is 
not  sunt niiied  by  the  evidence,  he  applies  to  the 
court  where  the  case  was  tried  for  a  new  triaL 
Upon  an  appeal  ftxmi  the  dedsion  on  that  mo- 
tion, the  ajipellate  court  may  or  may  not  sus- 
tain it ;  but  if  it  does  not,  it  will  not  itself  pro- 
noimoe  a  Terdiot  on  the  fiiota,  hut  remltt  ^e 
cause  to  the  lower  court,  to  be  tried  there  again 
by  a  jury. — The  review  upon  points  of  law  is 
had  at  common  law  upon  a  writ  of  error,  while 

the  appeal  is  u-^d!  in  courts  which  follow  the  ' 
practice  of  the  civil  law.  The  distinction  be-  1 
tween  'the  two  modes  of  reyiew  is  now  abol' 
ished  in  many  of  our  state-!,  |,nt  it  still  remains 
in  the  procedure  of  our  federal  courto.  In  ad- 
miralty  and  e<iuity  cansee  in  tiiose  conrta,  mat- 
ters of  fact  us  Wi  ll  a.s  of  law  are  ordinarily 
tried  in  the  first  instance  by  a  judge  without  a 
jnry ;  and  appeals  from  BsnteDces  or  decrees 
hi  such  oaui^es  carTy  up  the  whole  case,  and 
the  appellate  court  passc)^  upon  the  questions 
of  fluA  and  of  law  alike.  But  common  law 
cansoe  the  ordinary  issueH,  for  example,  which 
are  tried  with  a  ^ury — go  up  to  the  appellate 
ooort  upon  a  wnt  of  error,  and  are  revised 
there  only  in  matters  of  law. — The  proceedings 
upon  appeal  are  in  all  our  states  regulated  by 
statutes.  Indeed,  without  some  such  authority 
the  right  of  appeal  does  not  exist  at  all.  The 
subject  of  appeal  is  ordinarily  the  final  judg- 
ment or  ftonon  of  the  inferior  courts  and  it 
must  be  the  final  decision  upon  the  substantial 
matter  and  merits  of  the  cause.  Orders  of  the 
court  upon  mere  points  of  practice  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action,  wbicli  do  not  involve  its 
merits,  or  which  rest  in  the  pnre  discretion  of 
the  court  below,  are  not  subjects  of  review. 
But  a  plain  abuse  of  judicial  discretion,  or  a 
clear  mistake  in  exercising  it.  may  give  good 
groimds  for  appeal ;  and  so  may  the  refusal  of 
the  court  below  to  exercise  a  discretionary 
power  on  the  mistaken  ground  that  it  did  not 
possess  it.  A  party  cannot  appeal  from  a  judg-  | 
ment  entered  against  him  on  lue  defianlt  or  cosK  I 


sent,  nor  from  his  own  judgment  of  nonsuit, 
nor  where  he  has  agreed  that  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  shall  be  linal.  The  right  to 
appeal  may  also  be  lost  by  taking  tjroeeedinas 
on  the  footing  of  the  decision,  and  especiaUt 
by  accepting  any  benefit  under  it.  ProfnTly. 
only  a  party  to  the  record  may  appeal,  and  he 
only  when  ho  is  aggrieved  or  injured  by  ihe 
decision  ;  but  he  may  be  injured  by  a  judcnient, 
even  in  his  favor,  which  is  less  favorable  to 
hhn  than  he  is  «ititled  to,  and  in  sneh  a  esse 
he  may  appeal.  A  party  to  the  record  loses 
his  right  of  appeal  when  he  ceases  to  have  any 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  suit  If  a  party  to 
the  record  dies,  the  right  of  appeal  does  not 
exist  in  his  legal  representative  until  he  is  sob* 
ttitnted  m  a  party  in  the  action. — ^Wben  die 
matter  comes  l)ofore  the  !if)i)ell:ite  court,  the 
presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  judgment  belov, 
and  the  question  is  wheAer  for  any  cause  ^ 

judgment  sliall  be  n-vrrsed.  Fnle.*?  there is 
a  m^ority  or  other  controlling  vote  for  reve^ 
sal,  the  judgment  stands  afflnned  of  eoone. 
As  the  appellate  court  is  inclined  to  snstaoi 
the  decituon  of  the  court  below  unless  thare 
is  clear  reason  for  reverring  it,  it  wiU  not  look 
into  any  })art  of  the  judgment  which  is  not  ap- 
pealed from,  nor  take  notice  of  any  defects  or 
msoffloiendea  in  the  prooeedingB  bmiow,  nalsM 
they  were  fdnnally  objected  to  there — unless, 
indeed,  the  insofficienoies  not  objected  to  conld 
not  have  been  om^  by  the  opporite  party  be- 
low if  the  f»V)jection  had  been  stated  ;  and  even 
a  ruling  to  which  the  appellant  did  object,  bat 
which  nas  done  him  no  snbetantial  hann,  w31 
not  bo  noticed.    An  erroneous  charge  of  th- 

d'udge  l>elow  which  is  wholly  extraneous  and 
nmaterial  is  no  ground  for  rereraal;  nor 
will  a  verdict  be  set  aside  for  misdirection  of 
a  judge,  if  the  court  can  see  from  the  wbde 
evidence  that  the  result  wonld  have  been  the 
same,  if  the  objectionable  instruction  had  cot 
been  given,  or  when  the  whole  evidence  justifies 
thoTerdict.  If  a  judgment  is  right  in  poiatof 
law,  it  is  no  reason  tor  reversing  it  that  it  cannot 
be  sustained  on  the  ground  on  which  the  comt 
below  proceeded. — ^When  the  app<«al  brings  op 
questions  as  to  the  sufliciency  of  the  evidence 
to  support  a  verdict,  an  appellate  conit  is  dis- 
inclined to  disturb  tiie  findmg  of  the  jury  un- 
less it  is  clearly  and  certainly  against  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  the  theoiT  of  our  law 
being  that  the  jury  is  the  best  trimmal  for  de- 
ciding all  matters  of  fact.  The  same  princip'- 
applies  to  findings  by  referees  or  by  judges 
trying  causes  without  juries;  and  in  snch 
cases,  especially  when  me  evidence  w  .ts  con- 
flicting, the  concloaons  as  to  facts  will  not 
ordinarily  be  reversed. — In  all  our  states  the 
statutes  wiU  be  found  to  contain  nro\isi«.ns  r\  - 
lating  to  the  conditions  of  appeals,  namely,  in 
respect  to  the  time  within  which  they  must  br 
taken,  the  security  which  must  be  given,  and 
the  effect  of  tlie  appeal  in  staying  prooeeding> 
on  the  judgment  uijpealed  from.  Aa  to  tne 
ttane  for  taUog  the  appeal,  if  it  is  preHoibcd 
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bv  statuto,  it  cannot  be  extended  by  the  conrt ; 
and  if  an  ui)peal  ia  not  taken  within  the  limit, 
it  is  lost.  Ordinarily,  tlie  appellant  does  not  se- 
cure his  right  of  appeal  until  he  gives  a  bond  or 
tome  sQch  undertaking  for  coste ;  and  he  does  not 
lUj  execution  on  the  judgment  against  him  un- 
less he  gives  a  like  security  for  the  payment  of 
tLe  amount  of  it  in  case  it  is  affirmed. — ^With  re- 
spect to  criminal  cases,  the  statutes  of  most  of 
the  states  provide  for  reviews  of  verdicta  upon 
writs  of  error  at  the  instance  of  the  convicted 
pirtT.  But  there  is  ordinarily  no  appeal  or 
remedy  of  that  sort  allowed  to  the  people  to 
reverse  a  jud^^ment  of  actpiittal.  The  constitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States  provides  that  no  ptr- 
«>n  shall  bo  (iubject  for  the  ^^aIno  offence  to  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  liiiilj,  and  no 
itite  Mn  by  any  statutory  provision  take  away 
from  a  crigiinsd  the  benefit  of  this  provision. 
Whenever  statutes  give  any  right  to  the  state 
to  have  a  review  of  a  criminal  trial,  they  must 
b«  construed  with  regard  to  the  constitutional 
prohibition. — The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  ezeroisea  an  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
the  state  conrtf.  where  the  validity  of  a  treaty 
or  statute  of,  or  authority  e.xercised  under,  the 
United  States  is  drawn  in  qncstion,  and  the 
decision  is  against  that  validity;  or  where  the 
vafidity  of  any  state  authority  is  drawn  in 
owalioa  on  the  ground  of  its  repugnancy  to 
the  constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  decision  ia  in  favor  of  ita 
nKdity^;  or  where  a  qaestion  of  oooatrnotion 
npon  the  constitution,  a  treaty,  or  a  statute  of 
the  United  States  arises,  and  the  decision  is 
against  the  elaim  under  the  aathorltyof  either. 
All  civil  causes,  where  the  anionnt  involve<l 
is  sufficient  may  be  carried  on  appeal  from 
the  United  States  distriot  ooart  to  the  cin  nit 
Court,  and  thence  to  the  supreme  court.  The 
circait  courts  exercise  an  appellate  jurihdiction 
ever  all  oases  bronght  in  tbe  dfatriot  ootirts, 
except  where  the  matter  In  controversy  is  of  a 
vvry  small  pecuniary  vsilue.  Another  mode  of 
review  in  the  supreme  conrt  is  that  upon  a  case 
certified  fi"om  a  circuit  court.  As  this  court 
may  consist  of  two  judges,  they  may,  when 
they  fail  to  agree,  certify  to  the  supreme  court 
tliat  they  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  in  that 
event  the  case  is  entertaine<l  by  the  higher  tri- 
banal  as  upon  an  appeal.  (See  Gofbtb  ov  ths 
rsiTBD  States.) — In  New  York  the  court  of 
apneals  is  a  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  only. 
It  MS  been  lately  reorganised  under  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1869.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  court  shall  con- 
sist of  a  chief  Jostice  and-  six  associate  Judges, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  state,  and 
to  bold  othce  for  14  years.  Five  members  of 
the  court  eonstitate  a  qnormn,  and  the  oon- 
eitTcnce  of  four  is  essential  to  a  decision.  The 
iveseut  court  has  all  tbe  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion which  were  possessed  by  tiie  lato  ooonrt  of 
appeals,  which  it  displaced.  It  has  exclusive 
Joriiidiction  to  review  upon  appeal  any  actual 
determination  made  at  a  general  tenn  by  the 


supreme  cotnl,  by  the  superior  courts  of  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  and  by  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  certain  speci- 
fied cases,  among  which  the  more  important 
are  the  following :  Upon  appeal  from  a  aecision 
of  any  of  these  courts  on  nnal  judgments  in  an 
action  brought  originally  in  it  or  removed  into 
it  from  another  court,  it  may  reverse,  affirm, 
or  modify  snoh  judgment,  or  review  any  order 
in  the  case  which  involved  the  merits.  The 
conrt  also  entertains  appeals  from  orders  affect- 
ing substantial  rights  wnen  they  in  effect  deter- 
mine the  action  and  prevent  judgments  from 
which  appeals  might  be  taken ;  or  when  such 
orders  discontinue  actions,  or  grant  or  refuse 
new  trials,  or  strike  out  pleadings.    But  no 
.  apoeal  lies  to  the  court  of  appeals  from  an 
oroer  granting  a  new  trial  on  a  case  or  excep- 
I  tions,  unless  the  appellant  with  his  notice  of 
j  appeal  gives  also  a  consent  that  if  the  order 
appealed  from  be  atfirnied,  alisolute  and  final 
'  judgment  niay  be  forthwitli  entered  against 
I  him.    W  hen  tlie  decision  of  any  motion  at  a 
special  term  of  the  supreme  court  involves  or 
is  resteil  u])on  the  constitutionality  of  any  law 
of  the  state,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  first  to 
the  general  term  of  that  court,  and  thence  to 
'  the  court  of  appeals.    No  appeal  to  this  court 
stays  execution  on  a  judgment  unless  it  is  ac- 
companied with  a  bond  securing  payment  of 
the  judgment  upon  an  affirmance  or  a  dismissal 
of  the  appeal. — In  England,  the  appellate  juris- 
dielioD  Of  tbe  conrt  of  chancery,  where  equity 
causes  are  heard  originally  by  the  master  of 
the  rolls  or  by  the  vice  chancellors,  is  exer- 
cised by  the  ford  chancellor  alone,  or  sitting 
with  one  or  both  of  the  lords  justices,  or  by 
these  two  alone.    With  respect  to  amjcals  in 
civil  oanses  tried  in  either  of  tiie  three  sn- 
j)orior  courts  (queen's  bench,  common  pleas, 
and  exchequer),  the  first  appeal  lies  to  the 
court  of  exchequer  chamber,  where  the  causes 
coming  from  either  of  the  three  are  heard 
by  tbe  judges  of  the  other  two.   In  criminal 
cases  ttfypeals  on  questions  of  law  ariring  in 
'  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  quarter 
sessions  may  go  through  the  queen's  bench 
to  tbe  exchexjuer  chamber,  hut  they  are  usu- 
ally taken  directly  to  the  court  for  crown 
I  cases  reserved.    This  latter  court  was  created 
in  1848,  and  is  composed  of  the  judges  of 
'  the  three  superior  courts.    It  has  final  au- 
j  thority  on  questions  raised  by  evidence,  or 
I  in  arrest  of  Judgment;  but  on  more  imptuv 
tant  questions,  like  demurrers  to  indictmenti| 
1  the  appellant  may  go  through  tbe  queen^s 
I  beaoh  to  tiie  oxdiequer  chamber,  and  thence 
to  the  house  of  lonls.    The  bouse  of  lords  is 
I  the  supreme  appellate  judicature  of  the  realm. 
Bf  its  aaoieoit  JnrisdioQOD  it  reviews  all  errors 
brought  up  through  the  exolu  quer  rlitinibor  from 
the  common  law  courts  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  under        noent  anfliority  it  entertidna 
appeals  from  judgments  of  Scotch  courts  on 
I  questions  of  law.  The  house  of  lords  also  takes 
I  ec^nizance  nj^on  appeals  of  emn  in  otind- 
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nal  caases  from  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions, 
except  where  the  conrt  for  orown  cases  re- 
.serred  has  the  final  decision ;  and  in  chancery 
caaes  it  hears  appeals  from  all  the  English  and 
Irish  equity  courts.  By  recent  statutes  ap- 
peals may  also  be  taken  to  the  Jion.-iL'  of  lords  \ 
from  the  probate  courts  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. There  have  been  lately  some  emphatic 
complaints  made  about  the  weakness  of  the 
house  of  lords  as  an  appellate  court.  Its  de- 
cisions upon  appeals  are  practically  left  entirely 
to  the  law  lords,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently 
happened  that  two  or  three  of  these  have  re- 
versed judgments  which  had  been  sustained 
by  a  miijonty  of  the  Jndgee  of  the  courts  be- 
low. In  one  case  of  a  recent  date  the 
prevailing  judgment  of  the  house  of  lords, 
given  in  fact  by  two  persons  only,  coincided 
with  the  opinion  of  only  four  judges  below, 
while  the  defeated  party  had  had  altogether 
■erat  judges  in  his  favor.  In  another  case  | 
the  party  who  succeeded  in  the  honse  of  lords  ; 
had  had  in  the  course  of  the  suit  through 
■11  the  courts  onlj  fbnr  judges  in  all  in  his 
ftvor.  while  hU  opponent  had  had  eight. 
AnoCner  supreme  appellate  tribunal  is  that  of 
the  queen  in  ooniMiL  The  judicial  functions 
of  tlu'  rrown  nre  however  in  fact  delegated  to 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  coimcil. 
This  court  revises  judgments  of  the  colonial 
courts  throughout  the  empire,  and  sentences  of 
the  ecclesia-stical  and  admiralty  courts.  The  i 
committee  after  oonsideration  make  their  re-  | 
port  to  the  crown,  and  its  approval  is  si>;nified 
by  an  order  in  council. — In  iranco,  incorrect 
decisions  are  also  held  in  check  hj  a  system  of  ; 
appeals.  The  first  regularly  organized  tribu- 
nals of  appeal  in  France  were  about  tlie  reign 
of  Louis  IX.  The  French  right  of  appeal, 
especially  in  criminal  cnses,  peems  to  Anu-rican 
or  English  observers  to  be  often  frivolously  ex- 
eroised.  The  French  courts  of  appeal  may  dis- 
charge or  amend  tlie  judgments  of  the  courts 
below,  and  may  reduce  or  increase  punishments 
or  the  pecuniary  awards  of  juries.  The  theo- 
ry of  the  French  appeal  seems  to  be  a  submis- 
sion of  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  proc^.'edings 
to  the  court  of  a]^|Mdf  to  whose  judgment  all 
deductions  whatsoever  are  referred.  Appeals 
from  justices  of  the  peace  lie  to  the  tribunals 
of  first  instance,  composed  of  from  three  to 
twelve  judges,  divided  into  chambers  of  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  decisions  of 
theie  tribunals  and  of  the  tribunals  of  com- 
merce are  reviewed  in  27  higher  courts,  taking 
their  names  from  tlio  cities  where  they  are 
established.  Each  of  these  courts  is  composed 
of  at  least  24  judges,  and  is  usually  divided 
into  three  chamberk  one  having  cognizance  of 
dvil  causes,  (me  or  criminal  accusations,  and 
one  of  ])olice  matters.  In  the  civil  chambers  ' 
seven  judges,  and  in  the  chamber  uf  criminal  i 
aoaaarakms  five  judges  mnst  conoar.  On  very 
important  or  difficult  questions  two  of  the 
chambers  combine,  and  the  decision  most  be 
concurred  in  hj  14  jwlgea.  Appeals  froni  these 


courts  go  to  the  court  of  cassation.  This  court  , 
has  49  judges,  and  may  on  appeal  annul  the  ' 
judgments  of  any  of  the  inferior  courts  for 
any  error  of  law  apparent  on  the  face  of  the 
proceedings.  No  new  evidence  is  received  io 
this  court,  while  on  appeals  from  the  courts  of 
first  instance  the  proofs  may  be  changed  to  any 
extent — In  Germany,  the  system  of  appeai  ' 
was  commenced  in  1490,  and  is  now  greatly 
elaborated ;  the  courts  are  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  instance.  The  appeals  may  be  based 
cither  on  matters  of  law  or  fact.  Each  king- 
dom has  its  own  tribtmals,  and  the  smaller 
principalities  are  associated  together  in  di>trict3 
for  the  purposes  of  conrls  of  appeal.  The 
proceedings  of  the  German  courts,  like  th(*e 
of  the  English  court  ol"  chancery,  are  cxcts- 
rively  prohz  and  tedious,  and  entirely  in  writ- 
ing, the  arguments  only  ]\v]n<x  oral,  and  their  es- 
sence being  contained  in  tlie  pleadings,  as  de- 
ductions from  the  facts. — Besides  the  sense  in 
which  we  in  modern  parlance  use  the  wopl 
appeal,  proceedings  of  historical  interest  known 
as  appeals  were  formerlj  recognized  in  Engli^h 
law,  wherein  the  term  was  used  as  derived 
from  the  French  appeler,  to  summon  or  to 
challenge.  An  offender  on  his  trial  mig|itby 
])ermissi(in  of  the  court  confess  the  charge,  and 
''appeal"  another  person  as  the  instigator  or 
accomplice  of  his  crime,  who  therenpoo  nri^ 
be  put  on  his  trial,  or  fight  his  accuser.  If  he 
was  acquitted,  or  if  he  conquered,  the  acoti'-er 
was  hanged  on  his  own  conraoion;  if  c um  i  t- 
ed  or  van(iuislK'd,  the  accuser  was  pard<  n».'i, 
as  for  s<.'rvice  done  to  the  state.  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  denounced  this  practice,  and  It  fUl  imo 
disuse,  although  by  various  statutes  now  re- 
pealed the  indenmity,  and  even  the  reward  of 
approvers,  was  long  m^ntained.  A  party  in- 
jured by  a  felony,  his  widow  or  heirs,  raisrbt 
also  aj)peal  tlie  otlender  for  the  price  of  blood, 
and  subsequently  for  the  purpoae  of  panidi- 
ment.  Tliis  was  distinct  from  a  crown  prose- 
cution. Tiie  appellee,  the  person  accused,  codd 
then  demand  his  wagw  of  battle,  which  the 
accuser,  if  a  ]>ft  r,  a  citizen  of  London,  the 
widow,  a  priest,  an  infant,  or  person  alnjve  6(1, 
might  decline.  The  appellant  might  aJso  de- 
cline to  fight  if  the  evidence  which  he  adductxi 
raised  a  very  violent  presumption  of  the  guilt  of 
the  appellee.  The  combat  commenced  by  At 
appellee  throwing  down  his  glove,  which  was 
lifted  by  the  appellant,  whereupon  each  party 
affirmed  categorically  by  an  oath  the  tralh  of 
the  accusation  and  denial,  concluding,  '".ind 
this  I  will  prove  against  thee  by  my  body. ' 
Thereupon  the  parties  mnst  proceed  to  fi|^ 
with  club  and  buckler,  in  the  prt  si  ncv  of  the 
court,  from  stmrise  to  the  appearance  of  the 
stars  in  the  evening.  If  the  appellant  was  vui- 
(pushed,  the  ai>pellec  was  ac<)uitted,  and  liad 
his  action  against  the  appellant,  who  wai  thtrv- 
upon  declared  infionons;  if  the  appellee  wu 
vanquished,  he  was  hanged  forthwith.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  the  appeal  of  felony  and 
wager  of  battle  were  reaorted  to  io  England 
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was  no  lonfTcr  a^o  than  the  year  1818,  when 
the  defendunt  was  charged  on  ouch  an  appeal 
irifli  the  npe  and  murder  of  the  appellant's 
flUer.  The  appeUee  waged  his  battle,  where- 
upon the  appellant  claimed  that  the  evidence 
mdoh  he  offered  of  the  gailt  of  the  accused 
was  80  conclnsive  as  to  exempt  liim,  the  appel- 
lant, from  the  necessity  of  fighting.  But  the 
judges  decidetl  that  the  evidence  was  insuffi- 
cient to  snstain  the  claim,  though  they  offere<l 
toconsiider  the  point  whether  the  wager  of 
battle  had  not  been  waived  by  the  form  of  the 
pleadincT'*.  Hut  the  appeal  was  withdrawn,  and 
tiieacouri<.'d  w  as  thcreuiiou  discharged.  In  the 
next  year,  51)  George  ill.,  the  wager  of  battle 
was  abolished  \ry  parliament.  The  case  here 
referred  to  (Ashford  v.  Thornton)  is  reported 
at  great  length  in  1  Bamewall  and  Aldenon'a 
Roportf,  p.  4f>.j,  where,  in  the  elaborate  argu- 
ments of  counsel  and  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Jndgea,  will  be  found  interesting  matter  iipoik 
this  now  ob<«)lete  topic  of  the  law. 

iPPENZELL,  a  N.  E.  canton  of  Switzerland, 
SBtlrelv  suntnmded  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall ; 
area,  US  s-i  ni. ;  po|).  in  1870,  60,630.  The 
sorfiace  is  irregular  and  hilly,  but  there  are  no 
oonaiderable  mountains,  except  the  pictnresqae 
range  of  tlu'  Sentis  on  the  southern  border. 
Offshoot.s  of  the  Alps  form  parts  of  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  canton.  The 
principal  stream  is  the  Sitter,  a  tribntary  of 
the  Thur.  Since  1597  the  canton  has  been 
divided,  by  an  agreement  of  the  mhabitants, 
into  two  independent  half-cantons,  each  con- 
taining a  certain  number  of  Khoden  (a  Swiss 
word  for  communes  or  parishes).  The  north- 
era  and  Protestant  division,  called  Outer 
Rhodes  (  A  tmerrhoden)^  contains  about  100  sq. 
m.  and  48,7S6  inhabitaata,  who  cartf  <m  a 
fonaderable  commerce,  and  manufacture  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  silks,  their  silii-weaving  and 
silic  embroidery  being  among  the  most  baaiiti> 
ful  work  of  tlie  kind  in  Europe.  The  southern 
and  Roman  Catholic  division,  called  Inner 
Rhodes  {lnnerrhoden\  contains  aboat  63  sq.  ra. 
and  11,913  inhabitants,  who  devote  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  raising  cattle,  making  bat- 
ter and  cheese,  and  other  pastoral  faidintrieB. 
Outt  r  Hbodes  sen<ls  two  members  to  tlie  fed- 
eral cooncil,  and  Inner  Rhodes  one.  The  capital 
fit  Inner  Rhodes  is  Appensell,  a  aoattered  vil- 
lage 6  m.  S.  by  E.  of  St.  Gall ;  of  Outer  Rhodes, 
Troffen.  The  inhabitants  of  both  divisions  are 
intMllgent  and  qnick  of  wit  to  a  degree  that 
has  given  thorn  a  celebrity  throughout  Switzer- 
land: their  habits  ore  simple;  they  are  fond 
of  akhletie  exerdsea,  and  are  exoellent  wrestlera 
and  marksmen.— The  canton  belonged  in  the 
8tb  century  to  the  ilelvotiaa  dominions  of  the 
Frankiih  kings,  and  shared  their  fbrtnnes,  un- 
til in  1202  it  was  placed  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau 
nnder  the  control  of  the  abbey  of  St  Gall, 
▼bich  had  been  founded  in  720,  and  had  al- 
ways exercised  great  authority  in  its  affairs, 
in  consequence  of  the  oppressions  of  the  abbots, 
a  rebdlion  broke  oat  in  1401,  and  was  renewed 


at  intervals  for  50  years,  finally  resulting  in 
the  independence  of  the  people.  In  1402  tlio 
district  joined  seven  otner  cantons  fijr  the. 
sake  of  greater  safety,  and  in  1513  it  wa-^  re- 
ceived a.-i  a  canton  of  the  Swiss  confuderatiou. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  monastery  of  Ab- 
batis  Cella,  esta) •limbed  bj  the  mooka  of  the 
abbey  of  St,  Gall. 

iPPERLET,  Charles  Janes,  an  English  sporting 
writer,  born  in  DenbigliHliire  in  1777,  died  in 
London,  May  19,  1843.  Alter  serving  for  a 
short  time  in  a  cavalrj  raiment,  he  began 
contributing  under  the  name  of  ^*Nimrod"a 
series  of  articles  to  **  The  Sporting  Magazine," 
which  through  his  ooDtribntioos  aoon  donbled 
its  circulation.  Tlie  j>roj>rietor  paid  him  a 
handsome  annual  .salary  and  kept  a  stud  of 
hunters  for  his  use.  His  habits  were  expen- 
sive, however,  and  after  the  death  of  this  lib- 
eral publisher,  Mr.  Pittman,  the  new  owners  of 
the  magarine  brought  suit  to  recover  moneys 
advanced ;  and  to  escape  them  "  Nimrod "  in 
1830  establi.shed  himself  in  a  chAteau  near  Ca- 
lais. At  the  request  of  Ix>ckhart  he  wziole  ftr 
"The  Quarterly  Review  "in  1827  some  excel- 
lent papers,  which  were  afterward  collected 
under  the  title  of  "Tlie  Chase,  the  Turf;  and 
the  Road."  Among  his  other  works  are: 
"Hunting  Reminiscences,"  "Life  of  a  Sports- 
man," "Nimrod  Abroad,"  "Remarks  on  the 
Choice  of  Horses,"  and  "Treatise  on  the  Ilorso 
and  Hound."  His  method  of  summering  horses 
without  throwing  them  ont  of  condition  la 
now  generally  adopted  in  England  for  hunters. 
It  consists  in  feeding  them  on  green  food,  in 
large  loose  boxes,  on  day  floors,  thefaf  ahoea  • 
being  taken  off,  and  their  systems  Idwercd  by 
gentle  alteratives,  instead  of  the  old  method  of 
turning  them  out  to  grass. 

APPERT,  BeiOaala  NIrolas  Marlf,  a  French 
philanthropist,  bom  in  Paris  in  1707.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  fbrmed  the  Idea  of  eelahllshing 

schools  for  iiinttial  instrnrtion  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Le  Nord,  and  applied  the  principle  in 
the  following  year  to  military  orgBnIxafkyna, 
with  such  success  that  Marshal  Gonvion  St. 
Cyr,  minister  of  war,  in  1818  appointed  him 
profeesor  of  a  normal  sehool  for  offleera  and 
non-coiiimis<ioni'd  officers  in  Paris.  "Within 
three  months  103  of  these  schools,  with  20,000 
pupils,  were  In  fkill  operation,  and  In  the  eonree 
of  two  years  100,000  s^ddiers  had  reaped  the 
benefits  of  them.  In  1822  he  was  imprisoned 
on  a  ohai^  of  fovorlng  the  eeoape  of  two  po- 
litical convicts.  After  his  rtKa^c  l:c  devoted 
several  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion dTprisona,  and  pnbnrfted  a  monthly  Jiwrnai 
ff'n  prisont  (1825-'30).  After  the  revolution 
of  1880  he  became  the  queen's  almoner  and 
secretary  general  of  the  soolety  of  OhrfstSan 
morality.  He  was  the  author  of  se  veral  works 
on  bagniofik  prisons,  criminals,  and  prison  edu- 
cation, and  a  series  of  Voyage*  in  ▼arlons  Enro- 
pean  coimtnes  for  examination  of  their  prisons. 

iPPmTE  (Lat.  nppeter«t  to  desire  or  seek, 
eamestly),  in  physiology,  the  natural  de^re  and 
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relish  for  nutritious  food.  The  desire  for  food 
retorns,  in  man  and  aoimals,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  regularity,  at  periodical  intervals. 
This  is  owinf^  to  the  continuous  alteration  and 
W&'^to  of  tho  ingredients  of  the  animal  tissues 
and  fluids  \>y  tlu!  active  powers  of  life,  and  is 
an  indication  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the 
ingestioD  of  food  to  reestablish  the  eqnilibriiim 
between  nourishment  and  disintegration,  and 
thus  maintain  tlie  integrity  of  the  vital  powers. 
The  healthy  appetite,  in  persona  taking  a  prop- 
er amount  of  exercise,  is  the  best  puide  for 
determining  the  frequency  with  which  food 
should  be  taken,  as  well  as  for  its  quantity,  and 
the  kind  of  food  consuriiod.  If  not  satisfud 
within  a  reasonable  time,  tlie  appetite  becomes 
at  first  imperative  and  distressing,  and  is  Uien 
apt  to  fail  altogether;  so  that  the  desire  for 
food  disappears  until  the  next  recurrence  of  its 
haMtnal  period  of  return,  A  morbid  appetite, 
or  a  craving  for  food  in  unnatural  quantity  or  of 
unnatural  character,  is  sometimes  a  well  marked 
symptom  of  disease. 

APPIAX  (T,at.  Appiannn).  a  Greek  historian 
of  the  2d  century,  born  at  Alexandria  in  £gypt. 
He  removed  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  IV^Jan, 
and  continued  there  under  Hadrian  and  An- 
touinuii  Pius,  lie  was  by  profession  an  advo- 
oMait  and  at  Rome  filled  the  office  of  procura- 
tor, and  had  charge  of  tho  imperial  treasury. 
Ue  wrote  a  Roman  history  in  24  hooka.  Elev- 
en booka  of  thia  hiatorj,  together  with  aome 
fragincnt.-j,  have  comedown  to  ns.  His  style 
is  unaHected.  and  his  work,  though  diiitigured 
hy  bhrndwa,  is  highly  impwtant  aa  a  repertory 
of  information.  The  best  edition  of  his  remains 
ia  that  of  iSchweigh&user  (S  vols.  8vo,  Leipeic, 
178B). 

IPPIAIVI,  Afldrra,  an  Italian  T)ainter,  born  at 
BoeisiOknear  Milan,  in  1754,  aied  in  1817  or 
1818.  His  beat  worka  are  fresooea  in  the  palace 
at  UUan  and  the  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  oi  San 
Oelao.  ApoUo  and  the  Muses  "  in  the  VilU 
B<ni8parte  is  also  an  admirable  apeoimen  of  his 
style.  Napoleon  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  imperial  family  sat  to  him  for  their  por- 
traits. An  attaek  of  apoplexy  in  1818  ren- 
dered him  80  helpless  that  he  wiut  obliged  to 
•dl  his  drftwinga  and  other  valuablea,  and  he 
died  in  poverty.  * 

APPIA9i0^he  name  of  an  Italian  family  whieh 
ruled  over  Pisa  and  Piomhino  from  the  14th  to 
the  ITth  oantmy.  I.  Jaeq^  L,  the  founder  of 
the  family,  died  So|)t.  5,  1898.  Having  at- 
tached himiaalf  to  the  tihibelline  party,  he  con- 
apired  with  Galeazzo  Visconti,  sovereign  of 
Milan,  excited  in  1 392  a  commotion  in  tho  streets 
of  Pisa,  during  which  he  effected  the  massacre 
of  the  chief  magistrate,  Pietro  Gambacorti,  and 
his  two  sons,  and  in  tho  midst  of  the  popular 
consternation  assumed  the  title  of  sovereign 
<^Pi8a.  II.  Chmrda,  son  and  successor  of  the 
])rcci  (ling,  sold  Pisa  to  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan, 
lor  2U0,()(»0  dorins,  reserving  to  himself  only  the 
aovereignty  of  Piombino  and  the  isle  of  Elba, 
whither  he  withdrew  in  1398.    Hia  descen- 


dants of  the  male  line  pre8er\-ed  for  two  cen- 
turiM  the  principality  of  Piombino,  after  wbidi 
it  was  surrendered  in  lf>31  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  uL  Js- 
cepe  IIL,  ruler  of  Piombino,  diedf  in  1474.  A 
conspiracy  against  him,  aided  by  Cah  rivo 
Maria  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  proved  imsucce:^ 
ful,  but  Jacopo  was  obliged  to  place  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples.  lie  consented  to  receive  a  Neapoli- 
tan garrison  in  Piombino,  and  in  return  was 
permitted  to  join  to  his  own  name  that  of 
Arngona.  I¥.  Jacqw  son  of  the  preceding, 
sovereign  of  Piombino,  died  in  1511.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and  took 
a  command  in  the  army  directed  by  that  prince 
and  by  Sixtns  IV.  against  Lorenzo  de*  Hediri. 

'  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Florentines  aiirl 
obliged  to  pay  a  ransom  for  his  liberty.  Id 
1601  Caesar  Borgia  took  posaeaakn  of  FiciB- 
bino,  but  Jacopo  was  reaUM^d  by  an  inaonee- 
tion  of  the  people. 

APPUir  WAT  (Lat.  Via  Appia%  a  eelebratad 
road  which  with  its  branches  connect^^d  Kome 
with  all  parts  of  southern  Italy.  The  main 
road  waa  mA  oat  aa  for  aa  O^pna  bv  Appios 
Claudius  Caucus  (312-307  B.  C),  jmd  was  sob- 
sequently  continued  to  Brundusium.  It  was 
remarkable  for  ita  aabetantial  paretnent  of 
largo  and  well  fitting  blocks,  anil  was  the  inc^t 
nicturesque  of  all  the  approaches  to  Rome, 
linmerona  magnificent  aepolchree  lined  Ae 
road,  tho  most  mernorable  of  which  werethotH? 
of  Calatinus  and  the  Scipioa.  Until  about  20 
years  ago,  tho  greater  put  of  the  road  be> 
yond  the  tomb  of  Ctecilia  Metella,  or  between 
the  3d  and  11th  miles tonea,  was  hardly  dis- 
tinguiahable  from  the  enrroimding  campagns, 
excepting  by  the  ruins  of  sepulrlu  es;  ).iit  ex- 
oavathons  in  1850-^53,  extending  over  the  Ap- 
plan  way  from  its  beginning  at  the  Gapeaa 

I  gate  as  far  as  the  ancient  site  of  Bovilla\  iiave 
reopened  an  interesting  part  of  the  road.  Ca> 
nina,  who  carried  oat  thia  work  nnder  tte 
auspices  of  the  papal  government,  describes 
these  diaoov€gies  m  La  prima  parU  dclla  Fis 

I  Appia  itMa  porta  Oapena  a  SoviXU  (  8  toIb., 
Rome,  1851-^3).  Tho  restoration  of  tlie  an 
cient  rood  ia  called  the  Via  Appia  A'ova,  and 
paaaea  in  a  atraight  line  throagn  Albano  mitil 
itreachesthe  viaduct,  completed  in  18"):">.  wl  irh 
anana  a  deep  ravine  between  Albano  and  Atic- 
oia.  The  railway  from  Rome  to  Naplea  eroasM 
the  Appian  wav  near  the  11th  niilestonOb 
APPIIS  CLACD1I8.  See  CLAcnaa. 
IPPLE)  the  fridt  of  pyrtu  maliUy  of  the 
natural  order  rotmcffF.  Although  the  apple 
is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  by  Theopbras- 
tus,  Herodotus,  and  other  ancient  wrHen. 
it  ia  probable  that  other  fruits  were  di>'-'- 
natcd  by  that  name.  Even  now  the  ward 
applo  is  used  to  designate  a  ileahy  frail,  ai 
the  love-apple  (tomato),  pine-apple,  roM. -apple 
{myrtaeeo)).  The  derivation  of  the  wonl  is 
curious.  Anglo>Saxon  apl  (German,  ApJ(l)% 
one  <tf  the  fern  nanna  oi  oar  coinin<»  firvitf 
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not  derived  from  the  Latin  or  French,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Prior,  of  common  orif^in  with 
the  Zend  and  Sanskrit  ab  or  a/>,  water,  and 
p'haUi,  fruit.  The  Latin  pomum,  from  the 
root  po,  to  drink,  would  also  signify  "  a  watery 
fruit."  Whatever  be  the  parent  country  of 
the  apple,  it  was  doubtless  of  etwtern  origin. 
Pliny  mentions  the  crab  and  wild  apples  as 
unall  and  sour,  so  sour  as  to  tukc  the  edge 
from  off  a  knife ;  "  but  some,  he  says,  are  re- 
markable for  their  '*  fine  flavor  and  the  pun- 
gency of  their  smell."  Many  varieties  were 
cultivated  about  Rome,  and  tliey  usually  bore 
the  names  of  those  who  originated  them  or 
grafted  them.  More  than  20  sorta  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  but  none  of  these,  if  in  exist- 
ence now,  can  be  identified  from  his  brief  and 
imperfect  description.  Probably  the  Romans 
introduced  the  apple  into  England  as  well  as 
the  pear,  but  the  early  chronicles  are  silent  as 
to  its  subsequent  history  in  that  country  until 
after  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  when 
the  monks  and  heads  of  religious  houses  plant- 
ed orchards,  and  henceforth  the  fruit  became 
common.  The  early  settlers  of  America 
brought  apple  trees,  and  an  island  in  Boston 
harbor  where  they  were  planted  still  bears 
tiieir  name.  The  Indians  helped  to  spread  the 
fruit  through  the  country,  and  "  Indian  or- 
chards" are  common  tliroughout  New  England. 
— Whether  in  the  wild  state  or  cultivat^id,  the 
apple  is  by  no  means  a  handsome  tree.  The 
sttm  is  slow-growing,  low -branching,  with 
rigid,  irregular  branches,  in  many  varieties 
Pendent  to  the  ground ;  the  bark  after  the  tree 
has  passed  its  early  youtli  becomes  rough  imd 
scaly;  the  diameter  of  the  head  is- usually 
ttreater  than  its  height,  which  seldom  exceeds 
30  feet ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  tough,  and  rigid, 


those  of  sweet-fruited  trees  being  usually  of  a 
darker  green;  the  blossoms  arc  generally 
tinged  with  red  and  are  sweet-scented ;  the 
fruit  is  more  or  less  depressed  at  the  insertion 
of  the  peduncle;  woody  tlxreads  (10)  pass 
through  the  fruit,  being  regidjirly  disposed 
around  the  2-5  carpels,  which  contain  two 
seeds  each.  The  apple  tree  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  many  specimens  bearing  fruit  in  this 
country  at  an  age  of  nearly  200  years,  and  the 
best  artificial  varieties  last  from  50  to  80  years. 
Various  species  of  the  gaixm  pyrtit  grow  spon- 
taneously in  Europe ;  the  P.  hmIu»  is  found  as 
far  north  as  60°  in  western  Russia.  In  the 
United  States,  the  P.  e&ronarUi  or  American 
crab  apple  is  abundant  in  the  middle  states  and 
southward ;  it  is  about  20  feet  high,  and  the 
blossoms,  which  appear  in  May  and  are  large, 
rose-colored,  and  sweet-scented,  are  followed 
by  a  greenish-yellow  fragrant  fruit  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  apple  does  not  grow 
well  in  warm  climates,  and  although  cultivated 
in  China  and  India,  it  is  only  in  the  cooler  and 
mountainous  parts  that  it  lives  long,  and  the 
fruit  is  less  abundant  and  inferior  in  quality. 
In  the  Hawaiian  islands  the  apple  trees  planted 
some  years  ago  seem  to  have  entirely  changed 
their  habit  of  growth,  and  send  up  long,  verti- 
cal, almost  branchless  shoots.  "Wherever  the 
apple  occurs  in  its  truly  wild  state,  it  is  usually 
armed  with  thorns  while  young. — New  and 
choice  varieties  of  apples  are  obtained  by 
I)lanting  seed,  as  about  one  in  10,000  of  the 
resulting  trees  will  prove  better  than  the  origi- 
nal, and  a  desirable  kind  once  obtained  may 
be  continued  by  grafting  or  budding.  In  cul- 
ture deep  limestone  lands  are  the  best,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  analysis  of  apple  wood  and  bark 
by  Prof.  Emmons,  who  found  in  100  parts  of 
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the  ashes  of  sap  wood  16  parts  poUsh|  18  lime, 
17  phosphate  of  Ifane;  in  100  parts  of  the  ashes 

of  bark,  4  parts  potash,  51  litnc.  The  young 
trees  should  be  planted  in  holes  of  considerable 
rize  and  depth,  setting  the  tree  at  the  same 

doi»tIi  it  was  in  the  nursery,  taking  care  to  re- 
place none  of  the  barren  subsoil,  and  covering 
the  sor&oe  of  the  ground  with  a  mnlohing  to  re- 
tain water  or  liquid  m.'inure,  which  may  tlion  bo 
applied  without  dap^r  of  caking  the  earth  about 
the  rootlets.  The  distance  between  trees  shonid 
bo  from  25  to  -iO  feet,  according  to  variety, 
some  spreading  much  more  than  others.  Usu- 
ally in  New  En^aod  the  trees  are  planted  too 
closely;  and  the  system  of  lining  the  stone 
walls  with  these  trees  has  much  to  commend 
it,  as  the  walls  retain  moistnre  and  also  allow 
the  leaves  and  snow  to  drift  and  accumulate 
at  their  sides,  thus  snoplying  needed  nourish- 
ment to  file  trees ;  and,  moreover,  as  Hie  rocks 
wear  away  they  re|»l!ice  the  potash  in  the  soil, 
or,  if  it  be  a  limestone  rock,  the  limestone  which 
the  tree  so  mnoh  needs.  Apple  trees  will  not 
grow  well  in  wet  soil,  nor  where  the  sod  sur- 
rounds them;  the  sround  should  be  stirred  up 
about  the  trees  and  well  manured  with  plaster 
or  animal  manures,  as  iiulii-ated  by  the  soil, 
for  several  years  after  planting.  Alkaline 
washes  on  the  trunk  will  preserve  the  even 

frei  n  bark  until  the  tree  is  10  or  15  years  old, 
he  nch  soils  of  the  western  states  yield  apples 
of  nnequalled  size,  but  the  flavor  is  inferior  to 
those  produced  on  eastern  limestone  soils,  or 
where  the  proportion  of  >egotablo  matter  in 
the  soil  is  less  and  that  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron 
greater.  Dwarf  apple  trees  are  sometimes  cul- 
tivated for  hedges  or  ornament,  and  the  Chi- 
nese raise  the  tree  in  pots.  Many  varieties 
grafted  on  the  wild  crab  do  well  and  are 
dwarfed ;  but  in  Europe  tlie  favorite  stock  for 
dwariinj;  is  the  French  paradise  apple,  a  natu- 
rally small  tree,  or  the  English  aoveain.  In 
England  and  France  the  trees  are  truned  on 
walls,  as  espaliers  and  balloon-shaped,  to  insure 
ripening;  but  in  the  United  States  no  such 
precaution  is  necessary.  Of  ornamental  blos- 
soming apple  trees,  the  common  crab  and  the 
double-flowered  Siberian  crab,  both  red  and 
white,  are  much  cultivated. — The  wood  of  the 
apple  tree  in  it.s  wild  state  is  line-grained,  hard, 
and  of  a  light  brown  color ;  and,  in  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  the  cultivated  wood  is  of 
a  still  finer  and  closer  grain,  weighing  in  the 
proportion  of  about  66  to  45  of  the  wild  wood. 
In  a  preen  state  the  wood  woi^rhs  from  4H  to 
66  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  it  loses  in  drying 
about  a  tenth  of  its  weight  and  from  an  eighth 
to  a  twelfth  of  its  bulk.  It  is  nnich  used  by 
turners  and  tor  the  manufacture  of  shoe  lasts, 
cogs  for  wheels,  and  some  kinds  of  furniture; 
stained  black  and  polished,  it  i)asses  for  ebony; 
and  the  wood  ol'  the  roots  is  cut  into  thin  sheets 
or  Tsneers  for  interior  decorations. — ^The apple 
as  an  article  of  food  is  probably  un«urj»assed 
except  by  the  banana  for  its  agreeable  and  nu- 
tritive properties.  Unlike  most  tropical  froita^ 


it  requires  no  training  to  become  acceptable  to 
the  palate,  and,  whe&er  baked,  boikd,  n«de 

into  jellies,  or  preserved  with  cider  in  the  8lia-  | 
ker  apple  sauce  or  apple  butter,  ispopnlar 
everywhere.  The  exportation  of  New  England 

ice  was  accompanieu  by  the  exportation  of 
New  England  apples,  which  ore  better  suited 
for  this  purpose  than  western  ones;  and  at  tiie  ' 
ice  ports  of  China  and  India  American  apples 
are  to  be  purchased  in  as  fine  a  condititu  as  in  I 
onrownmariietB.  American  apples  always  eom- 
mand  a  good  price  in  England.    Every  fiimur 
outs  and  dries  a  supply  of  apples  for  use  in  the 
late  spring  and  eany  summer,  and  imrneuse 
I  quantities  of  apples  are  j)ared  and  cut  by  ma-  i 
I  chiuery,  and  slowly  dried  in  ovens  or  in  the  i 
\  sun,  Aimishing  an  important  artide  of  tiade. 
The  flavor  is  much  iiyured  by  long  ex^KMlfato  | 
the  sun.   When  properly  prepared,  dried 
plea  wHl  remain  good  for  five  or  ax  yean  if 
kept  in  a  dry  place  ;  and  for  use  it  is  only  nc-  [ 
oessary  to  souk  them  in  water  a  short  time  | 
previous  to  boiling.   Crab  ai)]>les  make  the  best 
jelly,  and  are  also  much  used  for  a  sweet 
pickle.    The  raisine  compote  of  the  French  is 
made  by  boiling  apples  in  must  or  new  wine.  By 
mixing  the  juice  with  water  and  sugar  a  li|^t 
fruit  wine  is  obtained.   Cider  in  the  United 
States  has  never  acquired  much  celebrity  from 
the  care  of  its  manufacture,  as  it  has  usually 
been  made  ftcm  the  refnse  of  the  orchard. 
That  made  from  wild  apples  or  seedlings  is 
much  the  best.    In  England,  in  the  counties  of 
Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Devonshire, 
much  cider  is  nmde  of  superior  quality.  (8«e 
Cider.)    To  these  uses  of  the  apple  it  may  be 
added  that  a  mixture  of  apple  pulp  and  lard 
;  was  tlie  original  pomatum. — The  orchard  prod- 
j  nets  of  the  United  States  (mo.stly  apples)  are 
stated  in  the  census  returns  for  1870  to  be 
1  worth  $47,385,189.    More  than  a  nullion  seres 
I  are  under  cultivation*  as  orchoids,  but  maoy 
more  acres  of  hilly  land  might  be  used  profit- 
ably for  this  purpose,  where  no  other  final 
would  grow  welL   In  New  En^and  the  crop 
is  apt  to  be  irregnlar.  and  some  years  the  abun- 
dance is  so  great  tliat  the  fruit  will  not  pay  for 
picking  and  sending  to  market,  and  is  used  for 
cider  or  to  feed  swine.    The  apple  tree  is  not 
subject  to  disea'ie,  and  years  ago  the  fruit  wis 
perfectly  fair  and  uninjured  by  worm  or  cater- 
pillar in  New  England,  a«  ntill  in  Oregon  iod 
the  West;  but  noAv  the  borer  (fnipt  n/a  iifirts* 
tn)  attacks  the  stem,  {terforating  it  a  little  above 
the  ground ;  the  woolly  aphis  attarks  the  tender 
shoots ;  the  caterpillar  {eli«iocainpa  A  merieoM) 
;  builds  its  cobweb  nests  and  devours  the  leava; 

the  canker-worm  (uniKoptfryr  rrnwta)  also 
,  devours  all  foliage  ;  the  api)le  moth  (r^fr/xx-rt/Ma 
I  pomeUtria)  lays  its  egg  at  the  edge  of  the  calyi. 
and  the  larva  wlien  batched  enters  tlio  fruit; 
and  tiie  bark  louse  (coccuti)  attacks  the  bark. 
The  borer  may  bo  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
i  bark   louse    and    aphi**,   by  potasli  washes 
I  (li  lbs.  of  potash  to  2  gallons  of  water),  if 
I  applied  when  th«  egg  is  luiliatclMd;  but  after 
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the  borer  has  entered  the  stem  it  majbe killed 
hf  thrnsting  a  wire  into  the  hole.  The  apple 

moth  i.H  deHtroyeil  by  foediriij  all  the  fallen  ap- 
ples to  swine,  thus  preventing  the  larv»  from 
entering  the  earth,  where  they  undergo  their 
transformations.  The  caterpillar  comes  from 
eggs  laid  in  the  fall  on  the  smaller  twigs,  encir- 
cling them,  and,  as  the  whole  oonunnnity  col- 
lects  in  the  nest,  may  bo  burned  by  tor(  lies  on 
poles  throat  among  the  branches.  The  canker- 
wonn  Is  not  so  wisiljr  managed,  ftrom  the  ▼a«t 
number  of  its  armies.  A3  the  females  arc  wina;- 
lt8%  thej  may  be  prevented  from  ascending 
the  stem  to  lay  their  eggs,  when  they  istae  from 
the  chrysalis  in  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  by  tor  or  any  viscid  snbstance  that  will 
entrap  them,  and  by  digging  around  the  trees 
in  the  fall  and  exposing  the  pupte  to  the 
weather. — The  varieties  of  apple  suitable  for 
growth  in  different  parts  of  Uie  United  Statee 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  many  experi- 
ments by  the  best  pomologists ;  and  the  national 
pomological  society,  founded  in  1850  by  the 
late  A.  J.  Downing  and  others,  has  published 
the  results.  To  tliese  reports  and  to  the  pub- 
lications of  local  societies  cultivators  are  re- 
ferred for  the  best  kinds  for  orchanls  in  their 
vicinity.  For  peneral  cultivation,  the  Williams's 
favorite,  a  large  red  apple,  the  Porter,  Xew- 
town  pipfrin,  mtIj  bongh,  red  Astrakhan,  and 
Gravenstein  are  recommended  for  fall  nso ; 
while  for  winter  the  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island 
greening,,  DanTen  winter-«ir««t»  fameuse,  Hub- 
bardston  nonesuch,  northern  spy,  Spitzenberg, 
miuster,  Vondevere,  and  Koxbury  russet  otter 
a  varied  both  for  cooking  and  dessert.  Some 
of  these,  ht>wever,  do  not  flourish  in  Xen-  Ent;- 
land;  others  do  not  bear  well  in  the  west<.'rn 
^tatt'A.  For  exportation  the  Baldwin,  Rhode 
I?land  <,'reoninfr,  Newtown  pippin,  S[)itzonberg, 
and  Swaar  are  most  in  demand.  In  the  Bos- 
ton market  nadTe  apples  command  a  higher 
price  than  western  onos,  altliou^li  the  latter 
•re  usually  larger  and  fairer.  Apples  are  com- 
monly brought  to  market  in  harreb  wliich  weigh 
about  150  lbs. ;  and  Pliny  says  that  this  was 
one  of  the  two  iruita  known  in  his  time  that 
ooold  be  ptcacnred  in  eaaka.  On  the  western 
eoast,  however,  apples  are  always  iiiarketod  in 
boxes  somewhat  .smaller  than  standard  orange 
bo.xes,  holding  about  a  bushel. 

iPVLVS  OF  S4)D03f,  a  fruit  supposed  to  prow 
near  the  Dead  sea,  fair  to  the  sight,  but  when 
phlcke<l  dissolving  Into  smoke  and  a^^hes.  A 
peneral  opinion,  supported  l»y  Hasselquist^  is 
that  the  "apples  of  Sodom"  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fimit  of  the  totanum  melon-gena  (night- 
shade), which  lie  describes  as  tilled  with  dust 
or  ai«hes;  or  at  leai^t,  when  punctured  by  a 
certain  insect,  as  it  frcqnently  ia,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  fruit  is  converted  into  a  tine 
dust,  leaving  the  rind  entire  in  form  and  color. 
IkObinson,  in  his  "  Biblical  Researches,"  iden- 
titifs  the  apple  of  Sodom  with  the  n.si'l, 
'jigantta  vei  yroeera.  The  Arabs  call  it  other. 
Itb  foond  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Dead  seai  and 


Robinson  aaya  that  seeing  the  two  (the  oaher 
and  the  nlghtahade)  growing  side  by  side,  the 

former  struck  him  at  once  from  its  agreeinent 
with  the  ancient  story,  while  the  latter  did 
not   He  deaeriboB  the  oaher  as  from  10  to  15 

feet  high,  having  a  grayish  cork-like  bark,  oval 
leavesi  flowers  similar  to  the  silkweed  of  the 
northern  United  States,  and  as  discharging  like 
that  plant  a  milky  tluid  when  broken.  The 
fruit  resemblea  an  orange  in  size  and  color, 
but,  when  erenTery  carefully  touched,  explodes 
like  a  bladder  or  puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hands 
only  a  rind  and  a  few  filaments  by  which  the 
interior  was  traversed. 

iPPLETON,  a  <  ity  of  Wisconsin,  capital  of 
Outagamie  county,  situated  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  Fox  river,  80  m.  from  its  mouth, 
and  5  m.  N.  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  on  the 
Wisconsin  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western railroad,  214  m.  from  Chicago ;  pop,  in 
1870,  4,518.  The  rapids  known  as  the  Grand 
Chute  have  here  a  descent  of  about  30  feet  in 
a  distance  of  li  m.  The  city  is  the  seat  of 
Lawrence  university,  a  Methodist  institution, 
established  in  1847,  which  in  1871  had  9  in- 
structors, 185  male  and  87  female  students,  and 
a  libnu-y  of  0,000  volumes. 

APPLETOX,  Daniel,  the  founder  of  the  pub- 
lishing hou.se  of  D.  Appleton  jiud  conmany,  in 
New  York,  born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Dec  10, 
1785,  died  March  27,  1849.  He  commenced 
busines-s  as  a  retail  trader  in  his  native  place, 
lie  afterward  removed  to  a  larger  bnnneaa 
field  in  Boston,  imd  snbspfjucntly  to  New 
York,  la  tlie  latter  oluce  he  commenced 
the  importation  of  English  books,  and  in  the 
course  of  years,  by  his  energy  of  rharacter, 
establislied  one  of  the  largest  importing  and 
publishing  houses  in  the  United  Statea,  wldeh 
is  now  continued  bv  his  sons. 

APPLETON,  Jfssf D.  D..  president  of  Bow- 
doin  college,  l)orn  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  IL, 
Nov.  17,  1772.  died  in  Brunswick.  Me.,  Nov. 
12,  1810.  He  jzraduated  at  Dartrnoiitli  col- 
1^  in  17!'2,  w  as  licensed  to  preach  in  1795, 
and  in  February,  1797,  was  ordained  the  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Hampton,  N.  H.,  where  he  re- 
mained 10  years.  From  18u7  till  his  death  he 
was  president  of  Bowdoin  colle^xe.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  appertaining  to  his  otiiee  of 
president,  he  wa.i  onen  called  upon  to  preach 
in  the  nvigliboring  towns,  besides  which  ho 
preached  before  the  Bible,  missionary,  and 
peace  societies  of  Maine,  the  American  board 
of  foreign  mission-*,  the  Miosachusotts  lofrisla- 
ture,  ond  numerous  otlier  i)uhlic  bodies,  lie 
was  the  father-in-law  of  the  late  president 
Franklin  Pierce.  Two  volumes  of  his  •ionnons, 
lectures,  and  oddresses  have  been  pul)lished. 

APPLETON,  TMBmm^  an  American  merchant 
and  political  econotnist,  born  in  New  Ipswich, 
N.  II.,  Oct.  6,  1779,  died  in  Boston,  Jidy  14, 
1801.  In  1813  he  was  associated  with  Francis 
C.  Lowell  and  Patrick  T.  Jiu  kson  in  estal)lish- 
ing  at  Waltham  near  Boston  a  cotton  mill,  in 
which  was  aet  vp  the  first  power  loom  ever 
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used  in  tho  United  States.  In  1821  he  becmnc 
one  of  the  fivnildera  of  the  Merrimnck  inanu- 
fartiirinc;  company,  from  which  orifziiiatt'd  the 
city  of  Lowell ;  and  he  was  the  projuct«jr  and 
dlief  proprietor  of  the  Hamilton  company. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  steady  advocate  of 
the  protective  system.  In  IblO  he  entered 
the  legislature,  and  was  several  fhnes  re- 
eb  ( r  In  1880  he  was  chosen  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  from  Boston,  and  during 
the  first  session  opposed  McDuffie's  report 
on  the  tariir,  in  a  speech  characterized  by 
Mr.  Webster  as  *'a  model  of  dose  reasoning  on 
an  ahstrase  sabjeot.*'  In  1842  he  was  again 
elected  to  congress,  and  aided  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  protective  tarilf  bill  of  that 
jear;  hot  after  the  close  of  a  single  session  he 
resi^rned  his  seat.  His  little  treatise  entitled 
**Kemarks  on  Currency  and  liankiug"  (en- 
lai^ed  edition,  1867),  has  been  pronoonccd 
**  nlmofit  worthy  of  being  studied  in  the  {«-h(K)ls 
as  an  elementary  manual."  lie  also  publiiihed 
an  aooonnt  of  the  introduction  of  tue  power 
loom  and  the  orifrin  of  the  city  of  Ix)well. 
lie  accumulated  a  large  estate,  and  was  noted 
for  his  faitegrlty  and  pnilanthropy. 

APPLETO\,  SiniBfl,  an  American  merchant 
and  philanthropist,  brother  and  partner  of  the 
preceding,  bom  in  New  Ipswiob,  N.  H.,  June 
22,  17(56,  died  in  Boston,  July  12,  1853.  His 
opportunities  for  stady  were  confined  to  the  dis- 
tnot  schools,  and  at  the  of  17  he  became 
himself  a  teacher.  In  1704  he  established 
himself  in  trade  in  Boston.  lie  was  for  many 
yean  a  heavy  importer  of  English  goods,  and 
at  a  later  ju  riod  largely  engaged  in  the  cot- 
ton manulacture.  At  his  death  his  fortune 
amonnted  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  he  bad 
given  away  nearly  as  much  as  that  dnring  his 
lifetime.  He  endowed  the  academy  at  New 
Ipswieh  with  a  fond  whidh  seoored  its  perma- 
nence, and  fonndedlhe  professorship  of  natural 

Shilosophy  of  Dartmontb  ooUegOi  with  a  giit  of 
10,000.  fii  his  old  age  he  beeione  more  and 
more  absorbed  with  a  dL-sire  to  relievo  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor,  and  intrusted  physicians 
and  others  with  lai|;e  snnis  for  that  purpose. 
By  his  will  he  placed  property  to  the  uiimunt 
of  $200,000  in  the  hands  of  his  executors,  to 
be  bj  them  applied,  disposed  &E,  and  disferib- 
nted,  for  scientific,  Uteraij,  reUgiooB)  and  ehaii- 
tabtoporposes." 

APrUBiG,  a  S.  E.  eoccnij  of  Geoiigia,  boonded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  Altamaha  river,  and  drained 
by  the  atflnents  of  the  Santilla;  sreai  1,060  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  5,086,  of  whom  976  were 
colored.  It  ha.s  railroad  communication  with 
Brunswick  and  Macon.  The  surface  is  level 
and  sandj.  In  1870  Ibe  oonnty  produced 
68,063  bushels  of  corn,  39,608  of  oat^  38.106 
of  sweet  potatoes,  48,500  lbs.  of  rice^  12,509 
gallons  of  molasses,  and  1^2  bales  of  cotton. 
Capital,  Holmes ville. 

APPQUL  J,  (ieene.  an  English  inventor,  bom 
in  1799,  died  at  Cliifton,  Aug.  31, 1864  The 
payhig'KMit upptnltm nsed inuTing  sabmaiine 


I  telegraphs  was  chiefly  his  invention.  Hit  cen- 
trifugal pumps  for  drainage  purposes  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  international  exhibitions 
I  of  1851  and  18G2.  In  his  own  house  and  lU 
surroundings  almost  everything  was  automatic, 
doors  and  shut  tors  opening  and  closing  inechMn- 
ically.  lie  had  aim  secured  a  monoj>ol y  as  a 
dresser  of  fiirs  by  a  secret  process. 

APPOMATTOX,  a  county  of  Virginia  S.  E.  of 
the  centre  of  the  state,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 
Jamea  river,  and  drabied  by  the  sources  of  the 
Appomattox;  are  a,  2(10  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1870, 
8,950,  of  whom  4,o3ii  were  colored.  The  sur- 
&oe  is  diversified  with  ranges  of  mountains 
and  covere<l  with  forests  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  South  Side  rail- 
road, running  from  Petersburg  to  Lynchbarg. 
In  1870  the  county  produced  33.825  bushels, 
of  wheat,  76,708  of  corn,  65,808  of  oats,  and 
656,944  Iba.  of  tobaeoo.  Capital,  AppaoatUa 
Court  House,  or  Clover  Hill. 

APPOMATTOX  COIET  HOUSE,  a  village,  capi- 
tal of  Appomattox  oonnty;  Va.  (locauy  caUed 
Clover  Hill),  20  m.  E.  of  I.ynfhhurL'.  On 
April  9,  1865,  Ges.  Lee  hero  surrendered  the 
army  of  nortneni  Virt^hda  to  Gen.  Grant  Of 
this  army  only  27.805  remained.  Tlie  rest 
had  been  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  or  had 
deserted,  daring  the  battles  around  Richmoad, 
nnd  after  its  evacuation  on  the  2d.  TJuro 
w  ere  delivered  850  wagons,  about  lu,0OU  otutr 
kets,  and  80  pieoee  of  artillerj. 

APPOMATTOX  EI\TS  rises  in  Appomattox 
and  Prince  luiward's  counties,  Va^  and  iluv4 
cironitondj  E.  abont  190  m.  to  the  James  river 
at  City  Points  It  has  a  narrow  and  dec  j>  chan- 
nel, and  is  navigable  for  vessela  of  lou  tons  to 
Petersbnrg,  about  90  m*  fron  its  niooth.  9^ 
a  canal  roimd  the  IhDa  at  Petersburg,  vesfds 
of  four  or  five  tons  ascend  to  FatmvtUe,  aboot 
80  m.  forther. 

APPOJTl'I,  one  of  the  oldest  nol.lo  ffimL'i^ 
of  Hungary,  several  members  of  which  have 
aehieyed  considerable  prominenee  in  the  Hoh 
garian  or  "Austrian  service,  among  them  the 
following:  L  Gfihgy  AatsL  count,  bom  in  17(1, 
offidated  as  member  of  the  royal  UeotcnsMj 
in  Buda,  and  subsequently  as  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Tolna,  but  chiefiy  distio- 
goiahed  himself  as  fbnnder  of  tfie  Appoojri 
Bbrary,  a  lar^'c  and  valuable  collection,  opened 
to  the  public  iu  rresburg  in  1827,  ten  yean 
after  his  death.  n»  taM,  mm  of  the  praosd* 
ing,  bom  in  1782,  was  e  pially  remarkable  asi 
patron  of  literature  and  art  and  as  a  diploiaat> 
ist,  serving  suooessiTdy,  as  a  repreeentathre  of 
Austria,  at  the  courts  of  St.  James,  Rome,  »iKi 
Paris,  lie  died  in  1852.  UL  EadsU^  the  tea 
of  Ibe  preceding,  bom  in  1819,  chose  the  ca- 
reer of  his  father,  was  appointed  Austrixm  min- 
ister at  Turin  in  1849,  transferred  to  London 
in  1866,  made  ambaasador  there  in  1860,  and 
relieved  in  1871  by  Count  Beust,  when  he  w*3 
sent  by  Count  Andrussy  as  ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople. IV.  Gfttrgy)  cousin  of  the  {ureoediiig 
and  grandsim  of  GyOrjgr  Antal,  bom  in  160^ 
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was  a  conspicnons  member  of  the  conserva- 
tive party  at  the  diet  of  Presburjt  in  184.i-'4, 
tnd  became  Hungarian  court  chancellor  in 
He  lived  in  retirement  daring  and  after 
the  revolution  of  1848-'9,  and  accepted  in  1859 
a  position  in  the  wider  Keichsrath  of  Vienna, 
wLere  he  furthered  with  great  energy  and 
ability  various  schemes  for  the  restoration  of 
th«  oODBtitation  of  his  country.  In  18C0  lie 
was  made Jw«/«*T  rvr'ur,  in  1801  oiicned  a*>  royal 
commi^ioner  the  diet  of  Pcstli,  and  by  his  me- 
diatory position  was  in  the  following  years,  next 
to  Fraiifis  Di-ak,  the  most  intluontial  person 
in  bringing  about  the  reconciliation  between 
Hungary  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  widt  h  in 
18r»7  cnlminatod  in  the  transformation  of  the 
Austrian  empire  on  the  basis  of  nationality 
and  oonstitntionalism.  A  k  a  d  i  n^^'  conservative, 
CoQnt  Apj>onyi  i^  esteemed  by  ftU  parties  oa 
a  patriot  and  a  statesman. 

ifnUIHUUtHT  (Lat.  appretiare,  to  Mt  a 
price  upon),  a  valuation  of  property  by  persons 
authorized  t*)  make  it  by  the  law  or  by  stipula- 
tion between  the  parties.  The  three  principal 
kinds  of  appraisement  known  to  American  law 
are :  of  the  inventoried  property  of  decedents 
and  insolvents;  of  property  takeD  for  public 
ose;  and  of  real  estate  seized  upon  execution. 
Iq  some  states  the  creditor  may  enforce  a  sale 
of  liiB  debtor's  lands  witboat  a  pravions  tp- 
prjusemcnt ;  in  others  an  appraisement  is  a  ne- 
cessary prerequisite.  In  some  states  land  once 
•oM  on  execution  is  irredeemable  by  the  debt- 
or; in  others  he  has  a  ri<rlit  to  redeem  it  with- 
in a  reasonable  period,  six  months  or  a  year, 
•k  tfw  tppraised  value,  with  interest  There 
•»  ftete^i  where  the  creditor  has  no  right  to 
mO  upon  execution,  but  may  take  the  property 
of  his  debtor  in  payment  so  far  as  it  gOM,  at 
two  thirds  of  the  api»raised  value ;  in  case  of 
refaaal  the  levy  is  diiicharged,  and  the  creditor 
nmst  pay  costs. 

iPPtEirnfE  (Fr.  apprendre,  to  learn),  a 
person  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
ind  reoMTing  in  retnra  for  such  service  in- 
Itraetion  in  his  master's  business.  Apprentice- 
lliip  bad  its  origin  in  the  system  of  associated 
trades  whidi  prevailed  in  almcat  all  parts  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  aL'es.  Those  only  who 
were  free  of  Uie  Irateruity  of  a  trade  were  al- 
Imrad  to  ezeretee  it;  and  the  inaal,  if  not  the 
indi-spcnsablc,  mode  of  acqtnring  this  freedom 
was  through  an  appreuticeiilup  to  a  member  of 
the  body,  for  a  nme  and  under  regnUtions 
varying  in  diflferent  towns  and  in  difVcrent 
trades  in  the  same  town.  In  some  instances 
d»  rules  derigned  to  limit  the  numbers  of  tiie 
fraternity  were  so  strict  as  to  proldbit  tlie 
master  from  taking  any  apprentice  but  his  own 
ML  In  France,  the  apprentioe,  after  having 
served  in  tiiat  capacity  from  thror  to  e'lrbt  or 
ten  years,  served  as  a  journeyman,  called  the 
Mmpa^fnon  ot  his  maater,  a  nnmber  of  years 

more,  after  wllioh  he  was  entitled  to  admission 
as  a  master  into  the  wmmuiMute  or  earp$  de 
•arehtmdi,  if  the  eh^-d?omn  which  he  was 


required  to  deliver  to  the  jurande^  wardens  of 
tlie  company,  showed  him  to  be  a  proficient  in 
his  art.  Sons  of  merchants  living  with  their 
fathers  until  tliey  were  17  years  old  were  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  those  who  had  served 
their  apprenticeship,  l  lu  so  companies  were 
abolished  at  the  revolution,  but  the  contract  of 
apprenticeship,  although  no  longer  imperative, 
is  still  frequently  entered  into  in  France,  and 
there  are  statutes  regulating  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  the  parties  to  it.  la  Germany,  where 
the  system  e.vists  to  the  present  day,  in  a  more 
or  less  iiirwlitled  and  legally  limited  fitnn,  the 
term  of  uppreuticeship,  Lc/irjahre,  is  generally 
abont  seven  years,  but  sometunes  less*  The 
a[)pronticc,  after  sorvin;i  for  the  jirescribed 
term,  becomes  a  <jt«eU^  like  the  French  com- 
pagnoity  and  is  entitled  to  reooive  from  the  guild 
a  general  letter  of  recommendation,  armed 
with  which  he  commences  his  travels.  Being 
recogniaed  and  employed  by  his  brethren  of 
the  same  craf^,  he  works  his  way  from  town  to 
town,  and  on  returning  witii  eertiticates  of 
go<xl  Conduct  daring  his  Wamlerjahre  is  en- 
titled  to  become  a  master.  In  Italy  the  con- 
tract of  apprenticeddp  reaembled  that  in  use  in 
England.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  regida- 
tions  regarding  it  were  never  rigorous,  and 
those  existing  in  the  latter  country  were  early 
superseded  by  Englisli  laws  designed  to  en- 
courage immigration.  —  In  the  r2th  century 
guilds  were  formed  in  England,  and  shortly 
afterward,  without  doubt,  apprentioealdpa 
came  into  vogue,  altlioaf,'h  there  is  no  notice 
of  them  in  the  statutes  until  the  year  1888. 
The  London  apprentices,  many  of  whom  were 
of  high  birth  or  had  wealthy  masters,  formed 
an  important  body  and  figure  in  history,  partic- 
ularly during  the  time  of  the  civil  wan.  The 
term  of  ajiprenticeship  was  fixed  at  seven  years, 
which  had  been  the  ordinary  period  of  service 
previously,  by  a  statute  passea  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Tlie  institution  becunie  so  wide- 
spread that  acts  designed  to  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices  were  passed,  and  theconrtsdiowed 
no  favor  to  the  laws  which  recognized  and  sup- 
ported the  relation,  but  restricted  tbeur  operar 
tion  to  tradea  existing  at  tlie  time  of  their  pa»> 

page ;  a  doctrine  which,  while  giving  ris<'  to  some 
absul>d  anomalies,  exempted  most  of  the  large 
mannfhctoring  towns  front  the  operaticn  of  the 
act  of  Flizabetli.  In  Ifti:?  numerous  petitions 
for  the  repeal  of  this  hUitute  were  presented, 
and  flhortly  afterward  apprenticeship,  as  a  ne- 
ces.s}\ry  means  of  access  to  a  trade,  was  abolished. 
The  English  law  on  the  subject  has  been  re- 
vised and  settled  in  the  master  and  servant 
act  of  1807  (30  and  31  Victoria,  ch.  141);  and 
in  almost  all  our  states  the  contract  of  ap- 
prenticeship is  provided  for  by  express  statutes, 
most  of  them,  at  least  in  the  older  state-s  being 
of  an  early  date.  The  statutory  law  of  New 
Torlc  had  been  till  1871  very  little  changed 
since  the  original  act  of  1801. — The  contract 
of  apprenticeship  is  made  between  the  master 
on  one  tM*  and  the  infiuit  vA  naoallj'  hia  par- 
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ent  or  guardian  on  the  other.  It  ia  commonly  j 
in  writing  and  under  eeal,  and  is  to  be  regarded  ' 
like  any  otlior  contract  of  tluit  sort.  It  has 
been  said  that  at  coinrn(;ii  hiw  the  infant  is 
boandbjan  engagcniout  ^>^  this  sort,  because 
it  IB  an  MTMinent  that  certainly  must  bo  for 
his  benem^.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not 
rale,  and  that  the  infant  is  not  bound  by 
his  contract  of  apprenticeship  more  than  ho  is 
by  any  other  of  Lis  contracts.  The  statutory  , 
law  ui  iv  ii  'wever  declare  that  he  shall  be 
bound  in  sucli  n  case,  and  it  usually  does.  It 
has  also  been  held  in  the  United  btutes,  though 
otiierwiae  in  Kngjimd,  that  at  common  law  the 
parent  or  puanlian  may  bind  the  minor  with- 
out his  joining  in  or  as.seuting  to  the  articles. 
Bnt  the  statutes  of  almost  all  our  8tates  ex- 
pres-ily  re<iuiro  the  iiifant'n  n>;sent.  Tlie  loiifr 
existing;  btatuto  of  New  York  on  the  subject 
may  be  referred  to  as  fairly  illustrating  the 
Aineriean  hiw  on  tlio  sul>ject.  By  that  statute, 
every  male  infant  and  every  uuuiurried  female 
nnder  the  age  of  18  years  may  with  the  con-  { 
sent  of  the  proper  parties  bind  himself  or  her- 
self in  writing  to  serve  as  clerk,  apprentice,  or 
servant  in  any  trmle.  profession,  or  employ- 
ment, if  a  male  tii!  21  years  of  age,  ana  if  a  | 
female  till  18  years  of  age,  or  fur  any  shorter  ' 
term;  and  such  engagement  is  as  binding  on  ' 
the  infant  as  if  he  or  she  were  of  full  age.  j 
The  engagenient,  however,  must  bo  with  the 
consent  of  the  father;  and  by  a  statnte  of 
1862,  if  the  mother  be  livinir,  it  is  not  valid 
without  her  written  consent  also.  But  if  the 
father  be  dead,  or  incapable  of  giving  hia  as- 
sent, or  have  neglected  his  family,  the  consent 
must  be  given  by  the  mother;  or  if  she  be 
dead,  or  incapable,  or  relbse,  then  hj  the  le- 
gally appointed  guardiim  ;  or  if  there  he  none, 
or  he  bo  incapable,  then  by  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  or  anj  two  jnstloes  of  the  peace  of 
the  town  where  the  infant  resides.  The  con- 
sent in  either  instance  must  be  in  writing. 
The  executor  of  a  ikther*8  last  will,  who  has 
been  directed  to  hrinj;  up  tlie  child  to  some 
trade  or  calHng,  may  also  bind  the  infant  to  an 
api^ri'iitioeship.  Superintendents  and  over- 
seers of  tlie  poor  of  counties,  or  overseers  of 
the  ^oor  of  a  town,  with  the  consent  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  of  the  mayor,  recorder, 
or  an  alderman,  nuiy  also  bind  out  children 
who  are  charges  on  a  county,  town,  or  city. 
By  recent  statutes  idle  and  truant  children 
may  also  be  bound  to  aj)prentict  ships  by  simi- 
lar officers.  The  age  of  the  infant  must  be  i 
stated  in  the  indentures,  and  will  be  taken  to 
be  the  true  ag^-;  hut  public  officers  authorized 
to  make  the  contract  must  inform  themselves 
of  the  true  age  ftally.  Any  sum  of  money  j 
agreed  to  he  paid  by  the  master  must  be  men- 
tioned in  the  articles.  If  the  child  is  appren-  : 
ticed  by  public  officers,  the  Indentures  must 
contain  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter that  he  will  cause  the  child  to  be  taught 
reading  and  writing,  and  if  a  male,  arithmenc. 
Any  person  coming  from  a  foreign  country 


may  bind  himself  to  service — if  an  infant,  until 
21  years  of  age;  and  if  Uie  agreement  is  nude 
in  order  to  earn  the  price  of  his  passage  money 
to  this  country,  it,  shall  not  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  one  year,  and  in  this  case  the  inrnn- 
ture  must  be  ackno\vK'd;_''ed  by  the  apprentice 
on  a  private  examination  before  the  mayor, 
recorder,  alderman,  or  justice  of  the  peace.  An 
indenture  of  this  sort  may  be  assigned  by  the 
master  with  the  consent  of  cither  of  ihtse 
officers.  No  indenture  is  valid  agidnst  the  ap- 
prentice unless  it  i5  made  in  the  mianner  hen- 
prescribed.  If  the  apprentice  absent  hiiuseii 
from  his  service,  he  must  serve  doable  time, 
though  not  for  more  than  three  years  beynn  ! 
the  original  term.  Complaints  by  the  mo^ttr 
of  the  misbehavior  of  the  a))]>rentioearetot>e 
heard  by  certain  officers,  and  the  apprentice 
may  be  punished  by  confinement,  or  in  a 
proper  case  the  officers  may  discharge  the  sp> 
prentice  from  his  service,  and  his  master  from 
all  obligation  to  him.  The  apprentice  may 
also  be  disobarged  from  service  by  the  same 
officers  on  liis  comphiint  of  ill  usage  hy  hU 
ma.ster;  and  in  such  a  case  the  ma.ster  may  lie 
bound  over  to  answer  in  a  court  of  ses?ioni 
The  law  in  these  respects  is  substantially  the 
same  in  Michigan,  "Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Ken- 
tucky 08  in  New  York.  By  a  recent  st.'iiuts 
of  New  York  (IBGU)  all  inst'itutions  for  tlu-  re- 
ception of  minors  must,  on  binding  children  la 
their  charge  to  apprenticeships,  take  bonds  to 
the  peoj)le,  in  whicli  the  master  sliall  undtr- 
take  to  treat  tlie  children  kindly.  By  the  ttat- 
nte  of  New  York  passed  in  1871,  it  is  provided 
that  it  shall  not  he  lawful  to  take  as  an  ap- 
prentice any  minor  without  first  (diiaining  the 
consent  of  his  legal  guardians ;  n<  >r  shall  uiy 
minor  be  taken  as  an  apprentice  unless  an  in- 
denture be  drawn  up  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act:  and  the  indenture  most 
be  under  seal,  and  signed  by  the  employer, 
the  apprentice,  and  his  parents  or  parent  if  liv- 
ing, or  it  not,  wen  by  his  legal  guardians.  The 
indenture,  to  be  valid,  must  also  contain  cer- 
tain covenants  andprovisions  expressly  pre- 
scribed by  tiie  act  Tne  apprentice  shall  engage 
to  serve  not  less  than  tlirec  nor  more  than  live 
years,  and  shall  also  covenant  not  to  leave  lus 
master  during  the  term  of  service.  Themostar 
must  covenant  to  provide  the  ajiprentice  prop- 
er board,  lodging,  and  medical  attendance;  to 
teach  him  every  branch  of  the  business  for 
which  he  is  indentured;  and  at  the  end  of  th* 
term  to  give  him  a  certificate  in  writing  stating 
that  he  has  served  bis  Mi  time.  Any  per^ 
taking  an  apprentice  without  complying  with 
these  requirements  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  liable  to  a  fine  of  fSOO.  No  indenture  made 
under  the  statute  shall  be  cancelled  hefcre  the 
expiration  of  the  term  except  in  case  of  death, 
or  by  an  order  of  a  court  tor  good  came.  If  ti» 
apprentice  leave  his  employer  witliont  hi"^  ccn- 
sent  or  without  good  cause,  and  refuse  to  re- 
turn, he  may  be  arrested  and  committed  to  • 
Jail  or  house  of  correction  for  such  teem  tsfb« 
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magistrate  ma/  think  just  If  Uie  apprentice 
nibw  or  neglect  to  ptrtorm  his  put  of  tiie 

•'ontract,  the  indenture  may  be  cancelled  for 
the  benefit  of  the  master ;  and  the  iwprentioe 
ibifeits  all  wa^ee  then  dne  him.  If  the  master 

refuses  to  perform  his  part  of  the  oontrnrt,  the 
parent  or  guardian  va&y  bring  an  action  for 
amagcs  against  hfan,  and  maj  reoorer  not  leas 
t!ian  *1U0  nor  more  than  $1,000,  to  he  paid  to  the 
a|)prentice  or  to  his  parent  or  guardian  for  his 
beiieflt.  In  Vermont  minors  above  14  years  of 
a>tc  may  be  bound  as  apprentices  by  their  father 
or  goardian,  and  the  consent  of  the  minor  must 
be  attested  bj  his  rignatore  to  the  indoitnres. 
The  law  on  this  point  is  similar  in  Rhode 
Uand,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ifiasouri,  and  other  states.  In  Ohio,  if  the 
^ardian  binds  the  infant,  the  court  of  common 
pl«SB  most  approve  the  contract — ^Among  the 
more  important  and  practical  points  'which 
have  been  decided  in  res[)eot  to  apprenticeship, 
it  has  been  held  that  as  the  agreement  on  the 
(«rtof  the  master  is  in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
trust,  the  indenture  cannot  ho  assigned  by  him, 
St  all  events  not  without  the  infantas  consent, 
or  unless,  as  by  the  custom  of  London,  such 
afisignment  be  sanctioned  by  settled  usage. 
But  an  assignment  without  the  infantas  con- 
tent, though  it  do  not  bind  him,  may  hold  the 
master  to  nia  own  covenants.  In  some  of  our 
states  the  consent  of  both  father  and  infant  is 
made  essentiaL  The  apprentice  cannot  aban- 
don the  service  unless  JUs  master  desert  him. 
Xor  is  the  apprentice's  misconduct  in  general 
a  defence  for  the  master  in  an  action  against 
the  latter  on  his  covenants.  For  tliough  one 
may  dismiss  a  mere  servant  for  misconduct,  a 
master  cannot  turn  away  an  apprentice  for  or- 
dinary misbehavior,  such  as  idleness  or  drunk- 
enness ;  but  he  may  discharge  him  for  theft  or 
for  any  wilful  iryury.  Illness  of  the  apprentice 
does  not  dischar^'e  the  master;  and  in  a  recent 
ca*e  in  Massachusetts  the  father  recovered  full 
Wages  for  the  whole  period  of  the  apprentice's 
last  illness  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  master  is  also  bound  to  provide  proper 
medicines  and  care  for  the  apprentice  in  case 
of  bis  sickness.  If  -Uia  apprantlce  run  away 
and  go  into  another  person  s  sorviop,  tlie  mas- 
ter iii  entitled  to  recover  the  lull  value  of 
his  labor,  without  deduotten  of  the  wages  paid 
the  apprentice  by  his  new  employer.  The 
master  has  also  an  action  for  the  value  of  the 
upprentioe's  servloes  against  any  one  who  en- 
tices him  away,  or  wilfully  liarbors  him  after 
his  desertion,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  appren- 
tieeahip.  Though  the  master  may  chastise  the 
minor  as  a  parent  may.  yet  ho  mnnot  antlmrize 
anyone  else  to  inflict  the  punishment;  ami  it 
has  been  held  in  New  York  that  whipping  the 
apprentice  for  absenting  himself  at  a  trial 
wliere  he  was  required  as  a  witness,  was  as- 
s:iult  and  battery.  Where  an  apprentice  was 
bound  to  the  master  and  his  executors,  they 
carrying  on  the  same  business,  it  was  held  tliat 
the  wim»w,  who  was  ezeontriz  and  eontinned 


the  master's  business,  was  bound  to  instruct  the 
minor,  and  he  was  bonnd  to  render  her  service. 

As  the  infant  is  n«)t  bound  at  common  law  hy 
his  covenants,  it  is  usual  to  take  security  from 
some  responsible  person  for  the  perfiMnumee 
of  the  contract  by  the  apprentice ;  and  in  SUch 
a  case  the  surety  must  be  a  party  to  the  arti- 
cles. The  oontraot  is  dissolved  by  consent  of 
all  parties.  The  death  of  the  master  also  dis- 
cliarges  the  obligation  of  the  apprentice,  and 
80  does  his  bankruptcy  or  huMUveney,  or  his 
abandonment  of  the  business  in  whifih  he  agreed 
to  instruct  the  apprentice. 

IPIAURi  I.  niir,  a  Rvsrian  grand  admi« 
ral,  born  in  1671,  died  Nov,  10, 1728.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  is  especially  remarkable  as  the 
creator  of  the  Russian  navy.  During  the  war 
between  Sweden  and  Kussia  he  expelled  the 
Swedes  from  Ingria,  in  1710  oraoraered  Viboi^ 
in  Finland,  and  wlieii  war  with  Turkey  broke 
out,  in  1711,  he  commanded  in  the  Black  sea. 
In  1718  he  attacked  Finland  from  the  sea,  and 
devastated  the  bliores  of  Sunk-n,  destroying 
hundreds  of  villages,  and  many  towns  and  iron 
works.  He  accompanied  Peter  in  h&i  warlike 
expedition  against  Persia,  and  served  en  the 
Caspian  sea.  He  always  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  Peter,  though  firmly  opposed  to 
his  reforms,  and  more  than  once  implicated  in 
extensive  malversations.  ll>  Ktefan  ledorsTltck, 
a  relative  of  the  preceding,  died  Aug.  31,  1768. ' 
When  young  he  served  in  the  army  of  ^(Qnnioh 
against  the  Turks,  rose  rapidly,  and,  returning 
to  the  court  of  the  empress  Klizalieth,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  decided  ojiixisition  to  the 
jiolicyof  the  kini;  of  Prussia  an(l  his  diplomatic 
adherents,  including  Count  Lestocq,  the  favorite 
of  the  empress.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven 
years'  war  Apraxin,  with  the  rank  of  field  mar- 
shal, commanded  an  army  against  Frederiek  the 
Great.  In  May,  1757,  he  invaded  Prussia,  took 
Memel,  ailvanced  into  the  interior,  destroying 
everything,  and  on  Aug.  80  won  the  battle  of 
Gross-Jfigerndorf  against  the  Prussian  general 
Lehwald.  Instead,  however,  of  marching  on 
Berlin,  to  which  capital  the  road  was  open, 
Apraxin  retreated  to  Conrland,  having,  as  it  is 
pretended,  received  news  of  the  sickness  <if  the 
empress  Flizabeth,  and  having  conspired  witli 
the  grand  chancellor  BestushedBT  to  raise  to  the 
throne  her  grandnephew  Paul,  over  the  head 
of  hi^  father,  Peter  HI.  After  the  empress  re- 
covere<l,  Apraxin  was  tried  by  court  nmrtial, 
hut  died  in  pri,«Km  before  the  trial  ended. 

APKICOT  (old  Eng.  apricock^  Fr.  abricot^  Ger. 
ApriJcote ;  probably  from  Lat  arbor  praeox^ 
early  tree),  the  fruit  of  pr^invs  Arwrninra  or 
Armeniaca  tul^jaria^  of  tlie  order  roaacea.  It 
is  a  small,  rapidly  growing  tree,  attaining  to  the 
height  of  20  to  30  feet,  with  a  somewhat  spread- 
ing head,  the  leaves  heart-shaped,  smooth,  and 
■hming.  The  flowers  are  usually  white  and 
appear  before  the  leaves — indeed,  blossoming 
before  any  other  ffuit  tree  in  the  early  spring. 
The  frnit  ieemsto  be  intennediate  between  the 
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peach  and  pinm,  having  tlie  oiitsi(k>  of  the  for- 
mer and  tlie  stono  of  the  latter.  The  tree  to  ft 
native  of  Ann-  Jiiru  and  also  of  the  rnurn^us, 
Gabool,  the  liituuluyas,  China,  and  Japan,  and 
by  cultivation  hae  Men  introdooed  throughoat 
the  temperate  zone.  The  tree  was  cultivated 
by  tlie  Komans,  and  is  mentioned  by  both  Pliny 
and  Dioscorides.  The  Roman  generals  intro- 
duced it  into  Gaul  and  Britain,  altlionffh  the 
lirst  notice  that  has  been  found  of  its  being  in 
England  is  by  Turner,  whose  "  Plerbal "  was 
printed  in  l."r»2.  There  it  seldom  ripens  its 
fruit  unless  trained  ajrainst  a  wall.  In  Cali- 
Aumia  vast  quantities  are  raised,  of  a  Uuve  size 
and  fair  (luality,  ripening  before  the  peach.  In 
its  wild  state  the  fruit  is  small,  of  a  waxen 
yellow  color,  roey-oheeked,  and  of  a  pleeMDti 
slightly  acid  flavor.  It  is  dried  in  large  qnaa* 
titles  in  the  East  under  the  name  mi»htnkh^ 
md  the  preserved  aprioote  of  Damaacas  are 
favonihlv  known  to  all  travellers,  and  some- 
times imported  into  the  United  States.  The 


Apricot^Fruit,  Flower,  and  Pit 


best  varieties  are  the  Moor  Park  and  the  Brus- 
sels and  Breda,  the  last  two  being  especially 
adapted  to  the  confectioner's  purposes.  The 
Siberian  apricot  is  onltivated  for  its  foliage 
and  flowers.  The  chief  enemies  of  this  fruit  in 
the  United  States  are  a  species  of  curculio, 
which  causes  the  early  dropping  of  the  imma- 
ture fruit ;  the  black  wart,  ivhich  attacks  the 
branches ;  and  another  fungus  which  destroys 
the  leaf.  Apricots  are  seldom  seen  in  the  New 
England  markets,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
conitnon  in  New  York. 

APRliS  (Eg.  Unhprahet,  the  sun  enlarges  bis 
heart),  a  king  of  Egypt  of  the  2r)tli  dynasty,  the 
Uophra  of  the  Bible,  and  tlie  Uaphris  of  Mnne- 
tho,  succeeded  his  father  Psammis  (Psamatik 
n.)  about  588  B.  C.  He  invaded  Syria,  be- 
sieged Sidon,  and  fought  a  naval  battle  with 
the  king  of  Tyro,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
save  Zedekiah  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  sub- 
•eq[iMiitlj  invaded  Apriea  was  still 


more  unfortunate*  in  a  war  afrninst  Cyrene.  and 
perished  soon  after,  accord inj^  to  Ilorodotcs,  by 
a  revolt  of  his  subjects,  who  raised  Adisbs  to 
the  throne  (about  569  B.  C). 

iniL  (Lat.  Aprilu),  the  4th  month  of  tte 
year,  consisting  of  30  days.  With  tlie  Romans 
it  was  the  2d  month  of  the  year.  Julius Cssar 
added  the  80th  d^  to  it.  In  the  time  of  Ncfo 
it  was  called  Neroneus.  The  name  is  sTippostd 
to  be  derived  from  aperire,  to  open,  because 
the  buds  open  themselves  at  this  period.  la 
the  Athenian  calendar,  the  latter  portion  of 
Elaphebolion  and  the  greater  part  of  lluny- 
chi(m  corresjxtnd  to  April.  OMrksnagne,  in 
his  now  calendar,  oallf<l  it  gr.T??  month,  the 
name  still  given  to  it  by  the  Dutch  {jfnumaand). 
The  Fraiflli  revolotionaiy  ealeodar  merged  it 
into  the  frreater  j)ortion  of  Germinal  aiMl  the 
commencement  of  FiurCal.  On  antiqiie  mtmo- 
meots  Aprilis  is  i«presented  as  a  dammng  youth 
with  a  rattle  in  his  hand. — The  cn.'^tom  of  send- 
ing people  on  emi)ty  errands  on  the  1st  of  April 
(henoe  oaUed  All  Fools*  Day)  la  oommoD  ia 
every  country  of  Europe.  (Oriental  sch'^lars 
say  that  it  is  derived  from  the  huli  feast  amoo^ 
the  Hindoos,  where  a  similar  emtom  prevsfla 
Another  opinion  is  tluit  it  cnme?  from  a  cele- 
bration of  Christ's  being  sent  about  to  and 
fro  between  Pflate,  and  Oalaphss  Is 

Fmrn  >■  the  fooled  man  is  called  poij^on  (Tarril, 
meaning  a  silly  fish,  easily  caught.  In  Scotlaiid 
he  is  owed  gowk,  wbieh  means  a  oaokoa 

APTERAL  (O.  a  privative  and  irrtr>6i\  wine), 
an  architectural  term  used  particularly  with 
reference  to  tbe  temples  of  the  ancient  Oredn 
and  Komnns.  It  is  applied  to  huildinir?  whicb 
have  no  lateral  columns,  but  may  have  porti- 
cos of  oolumns  projecting  from  tb^r  ends. 

APTERTX,  a  .«truthious  bird  of  New  Zealani 
calle<l  by  the  natives  kim-kivi  from  itspectt- 
liar  cry.  It  belongs  to  the  fionily  wUoh  eoa- 
tains  the  living  cassowary,  emu,  moomk,  snd 
ostrich,  and  the  extinct  spyomia,  dmorai^ 
and  dodo.  The  beak  Tesembles  that  of  a  kBf> 
billed  wadcT.  hi'mu  slender,  with  the  b»-«o 
covered  with  a  bony  cere,  the  upper  mandible 
the  longer  and  containing  tbe  opeiungB  of  die 
nostrils  near  the  tip  ;  the  Nn-e  of  tlie  bill  isfiir- 
niahed  with  long,  slender  block  bristles,  inter- 
mixed with  the  fbathers,  and  projecting  in  aD 
directions;  the  winjrs  arc  2  small  er<Hiked  ap- 
pendages, extending  about  1^  inches  from  the 
rides  m  the  chest,  and  terminated  by  a  evmi 
obtuse,   homy  claw  8  lines  long,  havini^  ? 

anill  plumes  differing  but  little  from  those  oi 
body;  the  tail  is  not  apparent;  the  tsid 
are  as  long  as  the  middle  t<X',  covered  with  ta- 
riously  sized  scales,  and  very  robust  as  in  galii* 
I  naceous  birds ;  there  are  S  anterior  toes,  free 
and  covered  with  scales,  and  a  v«<rv  >hort  hind 
I  toe,  all  armed  with  strong  and  rather  sbaip 
daws.   The  plnmage  is  loose  as  in  other  to^ 
I  restrial  birds  which  have  no  power  of  flight,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  emu  in  size,  structure,  sod 
I  color,  hut  wanting  the  accessory  plnmdet;  the 
I  skmisvwy  toogh,  alinothiek  alcog  the  badk, 
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aod  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fat  between  it 
iiid  the  muscles,  especially  on  the  back,  abdo- 
men, and  root  of  neck;  the  lieail  is  broad  and 
but  slightly  depressed.  The  genus  ajttcryi  was 
oteUkhed  bj  8haw  in  1819  from  a  stuffed 
ddll,aiid  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  have  be- 
come extinct  like  the  dodo;  but  in  1838-'8 
other  BpefinieriH  arrived,  which  are  described 
bv  Mr.  Yarrell  in  vol.  i.  of  the  "Transactions 
of  the  Zoological  bocietv  of  London,'^  and  by 
FkotOwenbiTola.  iLandflLof  tfaeianieworiL 


Aptvn  x  austrnUs. 

Three  species  are  descri bed.  A.  a  lutralU  (Shaw) 
h  about  80  inches  lonir  from  tip  of  UU  to  end 
of  toes.  19  inches  to  en<l  of  ((tccyx.  mid  weighs 
aboat  3^  lbs. ;  the  bill  varies  in  length  from  4| 
to  mchea,  the  loofreBt  beloninng  to  the  fe- 
males another  anomaly  in  this  bird  ;  the  bill  is 
1  inch  wide  at  the  gape  and  7  lines  high; 
the  odor  is  grayish  brown,'  darkest  on  the 
bMjL  A.  Mantelli  (Bartlett),  described  in 
1860^  is  about  23  inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4 
behes;  llie  color  is  darlcrafons  brown,  darkest 
on  the  back.  A.  Otrchi  {i\o\\\'\).  desoribed  in 
1847,  is  the  largest  species,  and  is  said  to  be 
•bout  8  fMt  high ;  the  upper  parts  are  trans- 
versely  barred  with  blackish  brown  and  flU- 
Toaa  and  the  plumage  is  exceedingly  dense 
■Bd  hdr-Uke,  resemblmjT  more  the  covering  of 
a  mammal  lli:in  a  1/ird ;  the  bill  is  an  inch  short- 
er, more  slender,  and  curved ;  the  win^  are 
sioeedingly  mdimentary.  The  large  stse  of 

the  mibatohed  ymmL'.  and  the  possession  within 
the  egg  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  feet, 
wings,  and  beak  of  the  adnit,  show  that  the 
young  apteryx  must  l>e  able  to  provide  for  itself 
veiy  soon  if  not  immediately  after  leaving  the 
egir.  The  bill  of  the  a[)tcryx  is  moderately 
strong,  as  the  bird  is  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
resting  the  head  upon  it  against  the  ground, 
snd  to  thmst  it  into  the  soil  in  search  of  fbod ; 
it  is  struthious  in  stroctore,  and  grallatorial 
only  in  its  length  and  staDdemeas.  There  is  no 
trace  of  extemdon  of  sir  cells,  as  in  birds  of 
ffi^t,  into  the  intersj)aces  of  tlio  abdominal 
viscera,  and  the  diaphragm  ia  well  developed 
snd  pierced  only  for  the  oesopbagns  and  ves- 
.■H'ls;  the  lungs  are  Itird-like.  and  also  the  or- 
gans of  circulation,  except  in  the  more  mem- 
Minoos  character  of  the  right  anriculo-ven- 
trieolar  valve;  the  larynx  and  trachea  are 


struthious.  The  bones  are  not  perforated  for 
the  admission  of  air. — ^These  birds  are  fbcmd 
in  New  Zealand,  itarticnlarly  in  regions  covered 
with  extensive  and  thick  beds  of  ferns,  in 
which  they  hide  when  alanned.  They  are 
nocturnal  in  tlieir  habits,  feeding  upon  snails, 
insets,  worms,  and  tlie  large  si)U-bo<lied  lepi- 
dopteroua  larvoe;  they  run  .swiftly  and  defend 
them.selves  vigorously  with  tlic  feet.  Tiie  nest 
is  made  eitlier  at  the  base  of  a  hollow  tree  or 
in  deep  holes  which  they  excavate  in  'the 
ground.  The  natives  pursue  them  for  their 
skins,  which  from  their  strength  are  highly 
valued  for  making  drosses. — Though  a  living 
specimen  has  been  seen  at  the  zoological  gar- 
dens in  London,  the  apteryx  is  probably  nearly 
extinct ;  the  sepyornis  is  supposed  to  be  extinct, 
though  .some  believe  tliat  it  may  yet  exist  in 
Madagascar;  the  do<lo  liu.s  been  lost  within  the 
memory  of  man;  and  the  dinomis  doobtleiS 
antedated  the  historic  period. 

APULEilS,  or  AppikiU)  a  Koman  satirist^  bom 
at  Medaura  in  Africa  about  A.  D.  180.  By 
his  mother  he  was  a  descendant  of  I'lutArch. 
After  studying  at  Carthage,  he  began  to  travel 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. Coming  to  Koine,  lie  was  obli^'ed  to 
sell  his  clot  lies  in  order  to  obtain  the  sum 
necessary  for  bis  initiation  into  the  service  of 
Osiris.  He  s(M)n  repaired  his  fortune  by  niar- 
I  riage  with  a  rich  widow  in  Africa,  whose  rela- 
tions institoted  ImsI  proceedings  agunst  him, 
alleging  that  he  Had  used  magic  to  win  hor 
property  and  affections.  But  in  his  defence 
Apuleans  si^iafied  the  judges  that  a  widow  of 
14  years' standing  needed  not  the  cnn><traiiit  of 
magic  in  taking  a  husband  younger  than  her- 
self The  most  oelebrated  of  the  nomerons 
works  of  Apuleius  is  the  "  MetJimorjjhoses, 
or  the  Golden  Ass,"  a  philosophical  romance, 
written,  aooording  to  warbmioD,  to  ridicole 
Chri.stianity.  But  the  more  probable  design 
of  the  author  was  to  show,  under  the  guise  of 
allegory,  that  a  volnptnons  life  leads  to  besti- 
ality, from  which  a  man  can  be  lifted  only  hy 
cultivating  virtue  and  religion.  The  justly 
famora  ttue  of  Oupid  and  Pflyche  forms  an  epi- 
sode in  this  work.  Ilis  writings  on  ethics  and 
metonhysics  are  a  good  epitome  of  the  works 
of  Plato;  bnt  the  devdopment  of  that  philos- 
opher's more  profound  doctrines  was  reserved 
for  subsequent  inouirers.  The  best  edition 
of  Apnleius  is  by  HQdebrand  (Leipsic,  1843). 
An  Endish  version  appeare<l  in  London  in 
1853.  The  Golden  Ass  has  also  been  trans- 
lated by  T.  Taylor  (London,  18-22)  and  SlrG. 
Head  (London.  \^')\). 

APULIA,  a  division  of  ancient  Italy,  com- 
prising nearly  all  that  territory  now  included 
in  tlie  provinces  of  Capitanata  and  Terra  di 
Bari,  near  the  8.  £.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic,  Hewiapia  or  Calabria 
(Terra  <r(  )tranto),  the  gulf  of  Tarentuin,  Luca- 
nia,  and  Samninm.  At  a  remote  period  the 
6re^  oalled  the  whole  southeastern  part  of 
Italy,  indn^g  botia  these  divisimis  ami  other 
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territory,  by  the  name  of  Japygia,  after  Japyz, 

the  son  of  DjL'tlalns.  This  aistrirt  was  inh.il)- 
ited  by  three  tribes,  the  Mc'ssupiaas  or  Saleutiui 
in  Ifesaapia,  the  Penoetii  in  the  rc^on  near 

the  Aufithia  (Ofjinto),  and  the  r>atiiii:iii<  fnrthi  r 
north.  The  Komans,  however,  ignoring  thet^e 
diviriona,  called  all  the  region,  except  Messapia, 
Apulia.  The  Apulians  fir^t  appear  in  hij*tory 
as  oonolnding  in  826  B.  G.  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Rome  against  the  Bamnites,  whieh  they 
soon  after  repii(liate<l,  tlms  l)eooiiiins  involved 
in  war  with  the  Komans.  In  317  all  the  Apu- 
Han  cities  submitted  to  Rome.  It  was  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  the  battle  of  Cannas  was 
fought  within  its  Wders  in  S16.  Many  Apn- 
lian  cities  made  common  cause  with  Ilannihal, 
bat  were  severely  punished  on  their  recapture 
hy  Romans.  *A  great  portion  of  Apulia  again 
turned  atrainst  Kome  in  the  social  war,  hut 
was  resubjugated  and  harshly  punished  by 
O.  Gosooidiis  in  89.  The  province  appears  to 
have  sut!Vre<l  f^o  severely  from  the  conflicts 
carried  on  within  it,  that  from  this  time  it  de- 
clined in  wealth  and  prosperity ;  and  little  is 
ai^d  of  it  until  its  union,  under  Augiistii-i.  with 
Calabria  (in  the  ancient  meaning  of  the  termj 
and  the  territory  of  the  Hlrpini,  the  Hiree  form- 
ing the  "second  region  "  in  that  emperor's  di- 
vision of  Italy.  The  Uirpini  were  afterward 
transferred  into  fbe  "first  region,"  Oalahrfa  and 
Apulia  forming  one  province,  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  western  empire.  The  Byzantine  em- 
perors regained  eontrol  of  it  in  the  lOtfi  cen- 
tury, afler  its  posMssion  had  been  long  an 
ol^ect  of  contention  between  the  Lombards, 
Saraoena,  and  themselves,  and  held  it  under  a 
viceroy  called  a  eatapan  until  it  was  c(tnrjuered 
by  the  Normans  in  the  11th  century,  who 
made  it  a  duchy,  Robert  Gniscard,  their  lead- 
er, becoming  its  first  duke.  His  son  Pa)ger 
nnited  it,  as  well  as  Campania  and  modem  Ca- 
labria, with  his  Idngdom  of  Sicily.  The  modem 
nanu-  of  part  of  the  territory,  Capitanata,  is  a 
corruption  of  Catapanata,  from  eatapan.  The 

tnncipal  dties  of  ancient  Apulia  were  Teanum, 
uceria,  Arpi,  8alapia,  Canusium,  Venusia,  ond 
Barium.  The  district  is  by  the  Italians  called 
Puglia,  but  not  officially. 

APCRE,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  has  its  sooroei 
in  Colombia,  in  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes, 
flows  between  the  provinces  of  Varinas  and 
Apure  in  an  E.  N.  £.  direction,  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Portuguesa,  Guarico,  and  other 
affluents  from  the  north,  flows  then  E.  S.  E.,  and 
unites  with  the  <  )rinoco,  of  which  it  is  an  impor- 
tant tributary,  in  lat,  7"=  40'  N.,  Ion.  06°  45'  W. 
According  to  Humboldt,  its  moan  descent  is 
ahout  14  inches  to  the  mile;  but  the  current  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  hardly  percepti- 
ble, and  any  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco 
causes  it  to  overflow  its  bonka.  Tlu  l  in  !s  tlm^ 
overflowed  yield,  after  the  water  haa  retired,  a 
rich  and  excellent  pasturage. 

APtRIMAC,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  rises  in 
lat  16°  21'      Ion.  72*'  10'  W.,  not  far  &<m 


I  the  sources  of  the  rivei>  Oamana,  in  a  lake  sit- 
uated between  spurs  of  tin'  moantains  of  Cay- 
1  lloma.    It  tlows      for  a  short  distance,  then 
I  N.  N.  W.  for  about  195  m.,  recdvinfr  several 

ntluT  streams,  to  \t<  jnnotion  with  the  Man- 
{  t^iro  in  lat.  12°  and  from  that  point  is  known 
as  the  Tambo  as  well  as  the  Aparimae.  Hence 
it  flows  first  N".  T..,  then  N.  X.  W.  for  more 
1  than  four  degrees  of  latitude  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Umbemba,  and  they  nnite  and  form  tiie 
T^  iiyale  in  lat.  8°  HO'  S.,  Ion.  73»  24'  W.  The 
Apurimac  and  the  Umbamba  collect  the  moist- 
ure of  the  high  plateau  of  the  interior  of  Peru, 
and  are  amon};  the  larjrest  trihutarii  -  of  the- 
Amazon,  the  former  being  sometimes  reckoned 
its  source. 

AQrA  (Lat.  water),  a  favorite  prefix  of  the 
old  alchemists  to  various  fluid  mixtures,  as 
a^uaforti$^  now  called  nitric  acid ;  aqva  rrgia, 
the  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  usal 
to  dissolve  gold,  the  king  of  the  metals,  now 
called  nitro-mnnatie  ad^  or  nltro-chlorhydric 

acid;  aqita  ritir.wow  alcohol.  Aquamarine 
is  an  old  name  given  to  a  line  variety  of  beiyis 
from  the  color  resembling  the  green  ^  sea 

,  water. — The  aqxta  of  the  pharmacopoeia  con- 
sist of  water  holding  volatile  or  neeous  sob- 

I  stances  in  solution.  Hiose  whidi  reodve  a 
name  from  some  volatile  vegetable  suV)stanco. 
as  aqua  einnamomi  or  ojiia  camphora^  contain 
very  much  less  of  the  active  ingredient  titsa 
the  corresponding  tinctures. 

Alllll  TOWAfik  (Ital.  aeoMa  della  TofaniM),  a 
secret  poison  employed  in  Italy  donng  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  17th  century,  nnd  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  a  woman  named  Tofana,  a 
natiye  of  Sicily,  who  Bved  for  a  time  in  Paur- 
mo,  and  8ubse(|uentl\  in  Naples,  where  slie  ex- 
ercised her  criminal  art  on  a  large  scale.  Her 
customers  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  voong 
wives  who  wished  to  he  rid  of  their  husbands; 
and  when  the  number  of  mysterious  deiiths  about 
the  year  1659  at  last  aronsed  sus))icion.  a  secret 
society  of  young  married  wonu-n  was  discovered, 

Presided  over  by  a  creature  called  La  Spara,  who 
ad  leamed  the  art  of  poisoning  from  Tofiuui 
La  Spara  and  several  others  were  executed. 
Tofana  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  the  date  sod 
manner  of  her  death  are  uncertain.  According 
to  Labat,  a  French  traveller,  about  1709  the  was 
seized  in  a  convent  in  which  she  had  taken 
refuge,  and  hoving,  on  being  torture<l,  confessed 
600  pois^mings,  she  was  strangled  in  prison.  On 
the  other  hand,  Keysler,  a  German  travolkr, 
says  he  saw  her  in  prison  at  Naples,  a  little  oM 
woman,  in  1 730.  The  poison  was  out  up  in  small 
])hials,  labelled  "  Manna  of  St,  Nicnolaii  of  Ban." 
with  an  image  of  the  saint  on  one  side.  Incredi- 
ble and  contradictory  acoounta  are  given  of  it^ 
'  nature  and  efl'ects ;  it  is  most  probable  that  it 
was  essentially  a  strong  watery  solution  of 
arsenic  obtained  by  long  boiling.  The  uio  of 
such  an  article,  even  in  the  dose  of  five  or  six 
drops,  frequently  repeated  for  a  length  of  tnne^ 
would  cause  death  with  manjof  theiymptoois 
ascribed  to  the  aqua  To&na. 
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KirAlIiRB,  or  UfinpttrubUt^  a  sect  of  I 

aM'etic8  in  the  early  Cliristinn  church  who,  ' 
from  scniplea  against  the  uso  of  wiuc,  were  i 
ID  the  habit  of  oooMorating  water  for  sacra- 
rncntal  pnrposes.    It  was  fdurifUHl  in  the  2(1  ] 
century  by  Tatian^  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr. 

M(FARIIJMt  or  A^tavHaifn^  a  term  applied  to 
rertain  artificial  nrran^i  mentH  for  tlie  oxliiln- 
tioD  and  stvdy  of  living  animals  and  plants  in- 
btbiting  either  fresh  or  aalt  watw.  To  Mrs. 
Power,  a  lady  of  French  descent,  helonps  the 
credit  of  first  adopting  the  aquarium  as  an  aid  i 
to  leientifio  resMreh.  This  intelllgeot  and  en- 
thu*i:ustic  naturalist,  (liirin<r  the  year  l^^n2,  he-  ' 
gan  the  study  of  the  fishes  and  algra  oti'  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  by  tranaferring  them  to  glass 
tanks  in  which  the  water  wius  often  renewed ; 
aod  this  renewal  or  revivification  of  the  water 
VIS  lon^  regarded  as  essential  to  the  health 
ami  vigorous  growth  of  the  inmates,  it  being 
argued  that  as  the  air  is  contaminated  by  the 
breathing  of  anfanala  HThng  upon  the  sorfkoe, 
.ind  its  oxygen  is  combined  with  the  carbon 
furnished  b/  the  organic  body,  so  ttie  air  con- 
tained hi  the  water  u  eonsqmea  hj  admfaiister- 
i  i.*  t.i  animal  life,  and  the  gaseous  pro<luct  is 
oot  onl^  unfit  for  longer  sostainiiu  this,  bat, 
odesB  rmaoTed,  proves  iktal  to  It  Bat  tnhie- 
quent  investigations  into  the  various  nhenom- 
eoa  of  vegetable  and  animal  growth  oare  de- 
termined that  it  is  llie  office  cf  plants  to  re- 
store to  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen,  and  ab- 
web  the  excess  of  carbon;  and  it  appears 
that  the  snbaqneons  vegetation  fblfils  the  same 
office  in  |)reserving  the  purity  of  the  air  in  the 
water,  upon  which  depends  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mals it  contains;  ana  that  this  balance  may 
not  be  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  poisonous 
gases,  the  r^ults  of  decomposition  and  decay,  it 
was  found  needful  to  add  certain  animals  which 
feed  on  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  act 
as  tlie  scavengers  in  this  community.  Such 
are  the  various  species  of  the  molluscous  ani- 
mal!*, as  the  snails.  It  is  also  of  importance  to 
gtiard  against  the  preponderance  of  animal  life 
in  thes«  artificial  tanks  or  jars;  for  although 
there  can  hardly  be  too  many  plants  for  the 
health  of  the  animals,  as  long  as  they  grow 
healthily  and  do  not  decompose,  yet  an  ex- 
OMi  of  animals  over  plants  will  disturb  the  bal- 
ance, and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
mer. ValUneria  gpiralu^  various  species  of 
ehara,  ann'charU  ahiruulTVimy  §tratiotitaloide»y 
eallitrifh^  antumnaUt  or  temalut,  rnnvncu- 
liu  aquatilis,  and  inyriophyllum  tpicatum  are 
unong  the  fresh-water  plwti  adapted  to  this 
purpose. — The  fresli-wator  aquarium  is  more 
easily  constructed  and  reijuires  less  skillul 
uMnagemeDt  than  the  marine  tank.   It  should 

l«e  Sfpmre  or  hexagonal,  as  curved  surfaces  dis- 
tort the  forms  of  the  inmates,  and  a  greater 
mnnber  of  sides  increases  tiie  ualiility  to  leak- 
age. Where  metal  comer  posts  are  nsml.  they 
should  be  plate<l  if  possible,  as  the  oxidation 
of  the  metal  often  results  disastrously.  The 
^ass  plates  should  be  held  in  podtion  bj  hj- 
voL.  I. — 39  • 


dranlio  cement ;  that  known  as  Scott*s  is  highly 

recommended.  Where  putty  only  is  available, 
it  should  be  painted,  the  tank  filled  with  water 
for  a  weelc  or  more,  and  then  earefldlj  cleaned 
before  recei\ing  tlie  fishes  and  plants.  The 
bottom  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  an  inch 
or  more  with  well  washed  river  sand,  and  its 
surface  thickly  strewn  with  pebbles;  clay  or 
luould  should  be  avoided,  botn  because  of  the 
vegetable  germs  it  may  contain,  and  beeanse 
its  frequent  disturbance  by  the  fish  renders  the 
water  turbid.  The  use  of  tastefully  arranged 
roekwork  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty ;  but  rocks 
containiiif,'  metallic  substances  should  bo  ro- 

i'ected;  and  where  shells  are  used,  they  should 
rst  be  wen  soaked  or  calcined  in  order  to 
destroy  all  organic  matter  coutaliu'd  in  them. 
In  constructing  these  arches  or  columns  Port- 
land cement  may  be  need  to  advantage,  and 
some  point  of  the  structure  should  project 
above  the  water  leveL  Thus  arranged,  the 
tank,  which  shonld  be  at  least  12  inches  dee]), 
may  he  filled  with  fresh  sprin;;  or  river  water 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  it  is  then 
ready  fi>r  oooopatiwi.  Sndi  fresh-water  plants 
as  the  hutomva,  nye^Aao^  and  aUtma  uoold 


have  their  fibrous  roots  extended  and  gently 
imbedded  in  the  sand,  with  a  layer  of  pebbles 
to  keep  them  in  position.  All  river  plants  that 
bnd  and  root  from  points  on  the  stem,  as  ana- 
charts,  mnuneulm^  eallitriehe,  and  ehara,  can 
be  raised  by  securing  them  in  tufts  to  the  sandy 
bottom  by  a  li^'lit  layer  of  pebbles.  There  are 
certain  plants  whieh,  in  addition  to  beauty  of 
structure  and  vigorous  growth,  are  of  great 
service  as  oxygen  producers ;  such  are  the  rm- 
lisneria  tpiralu,  water  thyme  (anaeharit  al- 
giruutrum)^  with  the  tloweriuLr  water  crowfoot 
{ranunculus  aqnatUU)^  milfoil,  and  sturwort. — 
Though  the  stocking  (MT  the  aqnarinm  depends 
largely  upon  the  purpose  it  is  to  serve,  yet  can- 
tion  is  needed  as  to  the  number  and  habits  of 
the  inmates.  A  young  pickerel  only  an  inch 
and  a  half  long  has  been  known  to  devour  25 
minnows  in  a  week.  Yot  general  intere>t,  the 
stickleback  takes  the  lead  among  the  tishea, 
and  for  beauty  the  t'obl  fish,  tench.  gu<lgeon, 
perch,  minnow,  and  PniSvsiau  carp  all  tiourish, 
with  snails  and  mussels  as  purifiers.  Where 
the  proper  bahinoe  is  pot  easily  maintained 
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and  the  renewal  of  tlie  water  ih  difficult,  it  ' 
may  be  revivified  by  dij)ping  out  and  pouring 
back  in  a  amall  stream  from  a  proper  height. 
As  in  the  marine  timk,  an  excess  of  sunlight  is 
apt  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  minute  green 
fungus,  besides  unduly  elevating  the  tempera-  | 
ture,  which  should  range  between  40°  and  60°  | 
F. — The  marine  tank,  owing  to  its  greater 
range,  and  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  its  ani- 
mals and  }>lants,  requires  more  constant  and 
careful  management.  As  a  rule  it  should  be  more 
shallow.  To  secure  this,  and  also  obtain  sutii- 
cient  depth  of  water  for  tish  and  hardy  plants, 
a  tank  having  its  back  and  two  ends  opa<iue  has 
been  successfully  adopted,  in  which  case  these 
may  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  bed  plate — 
marble,  slate,  or  well  seasoned  wood.  The 
front  is  of  glass,  and  the  bottom  an  inclined 
plane  rislDg  from  the  lower  comer  in  front 


Marine  Tank,  Front  View. 


Marine  Tank,  8kle  View. 


to  above  the  water  level  behind ;  on  this  rest 
the  rock  and  shell  work.  The  triangular  8j)ace 
between  the  front  and  this  plane  may  bo  filled 
to  the  depth  of  jm  inch  or  two  with  sand  and 
gravel,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  same  among  the 
rocks  and  shells  above.    The  purpose  of  this 
sloping  floor  is  to  alfonl  tlie  anemones,  actinire, 
♦fee,  which  move  seldom  and  slowly,  to  ap- 
proach the  surface  and  recede  from  it  at  pleas-  j 
ure.    Marine  plants  purify  sea  water,  as  fresh- 
water plants  purify  fresh  water.    The  diflBcul- 
ties  of  maintaining  the  balance  are,  however,  [ 
greater  in  sea- water  artificial  tanks  than  in 
fresh-water;  but  by  care  in  selecting  seaweeds, 
avoiding  those  which  are  largo  and  throw  oH"  ^ 
much  matter  from  their  surface,  and  not  over-  j 
crowding  the  water  with  animal  life,  tanks 
containing  marine  aquatic  animtUs  and  plants 
can  be  easily  mmuiged.    Sj)ecie8  of  porphyra^ 
chondrnSj  critpus^  iridea  edulisy  and  the  delt^- 


»eru9  are  recommended. — Where  vegetation  is 
only  needed  for  the  production  of  oxygen.  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  the  author  of  a  useful  hand- 
book on  the  aquarium,  recommends  the  en- 
couragement of  confervoid  growth  ;  and  where 
sea  water  is  used,  tlie  germs  contained  in  it 
will  soon,  under  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
sun,  develop  into  a  vigorous  and  serviceable 
vegetation.    This,  together  with  certain  ani- 
malcules that,  contrary  to  rule,  are  also  oxy- 
gen producers,  will  be  all  that  is  needed  to 
preserve  the  desired  balance.    The  absence  of 
direct  sunlight  and  the  presence  of  the  btuci- 
num  or  sea  snail  both  serve  to  keen  in  check 
that  fungous  or  mucous  growth  which  would 
otherwise  obstruct  the  vision.    The  fishes  and 
crustaceous  and  molluscous  animals  should  be- 
introduced  by  degrees,  with  proper  regard  to 
maintaining  the  due  balance  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life.    Those  which  appear  to  thrive 
best  are  minnows,  sticklebacks,  shrimps,  small 
lobsters,  hermit  crabs,  eels,  and  star  fishes. 
The  patella  or  limpet,  purpura  or  whelk,  the 
top,  the  winkle,  and  several  varieties  of  crtpi- 
dula  also  do  well.    The  more  delicate  sea 
plants,  with  the  various  forms  of  actinia?, 
should  bo  secured  if  possible  attached  to  their 
native  bed,  as  removal  from  it  is  hazardous. — 
The  best  position  for  either  tank  is  l>etween  or 
at  the  side  of  windows,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.    Marine  animals  and 
plants  are  extremely  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
changes,  and  the  salt  water,  which  should  not 
vary  far  from  00°  F.,  should  also  have  a  8|>ecific 
gravity  of  1  028  at  this  temperature.    As  in 
the  fresh-water  aquarium,  regard  must  be  paid 
to  the  habits  and  tastes  of  tlie  inmates,  lest  the 
stronger  overcome  the  weaker.    All  save  tLt 
fishes  may  be  best  trans}»orted  in  damp  sea- 
weed, care  being  taken  to  pack  securely  and 
transfer  rapidly.    Where  sea  water  cannot  be 
obtained,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  81  partes 
Epsom  salts  7  j)artH,  chloride  of  magnesium  10 
parts,  and  chloride  of  potassium  2  parts,  ruiiV 
be  dissolved  in  pure  water  until  its  gravitv 
reaches  1  -028  at  60°  F.    The  animals  should 
be  fed  twice  a  week  with  finely  cut  fresh  mus- 
sels, oysters,  or  raw  beef ;  and  in  caj?e  of  tlie 
moUusks,  actinia),  &c.,  the  food  should  t>e 
brought  within  reach  by  means  of  a  small 
glass  nxl.    Decayed  vegetation  or  putrid  ani- 
mal matter  must  be  quickly  removed.  When 
the  supj)ly  of  oxygen  is  limited,  the  fishes  will 
api)roach  the  surface  often  to  breathe. — Tbi- 
first  a(juarium  having  for  its  aim  the  instrnc- 
tiim  ot  the  people  was  erected  in  the  ganlcns 
of  the  zoological  society,  Regent's  park,  Lon- 
don, in  1858.    It  yeas  made  up  of  25  glass 
tanks,  6  feet  in  length  and  30  inches  in  depth 
and  width,  lining  the  interior  of  a  crystal 
building  60  by  26  feet    The  success  of  thi^ 
eflTort  prompt^  the  crystal  palace  a<^uariiim 
company  to  erect  their  building,  which  w*.« 
opened  to  the  public  Aug.  22,  1871,  at  Syden- 
ham.   This  mammoth  aquarium  with  its  ad- 
juncts is  nearly  400  feet  long  and  70  broad. 
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It  13  situated  at  tlio  northern  end  of  the  palace, 
and  is  one  Btory  liiffh,  with  a  reservoir 
tk^neath  *he,  main  Haloon  containing  80,0U0 
g&UoDS  of  sea  wat43r,  and  the  tanks  above 
20.(X)0  pnllons — in  all,  100,000  salmons,  wei^^h- 
iog  1,000,000  lbs.  Eighteen  tanks  with  plate- 
e\&ss  fronts  range  along  the  left  of  the  grand 
saloon,  separate*!  from  the  wall  by  a  narrow 
passage,  and  a  row  of  21  shallow  tanks,  the 
inmates  of  which  are  held  as  a  reserve  force. 
To  the  right  are  two  small  rooms  with  9  shal- 
low tanks  each,  in  which  the  view  is  from 
above  only ;  hero  the  light  is  better  suited  to 
the  growth  of  the  sensitive  rhodospcrms  (red 
aljne).  The  18  large  tanks  range  in  capjicity 
iTom  4,000  gallons  in  tlie  centre  to  400  on  tho 
ends  of  the  lino.  The  water  is  elevated  from 
the  main  reservoir  through  double  sets  of  vul- 
canized rubber  pipes,  and  discharged  into  the 
two  central  tanks  at  an  average  rate  of  0,000 
^lons  an  hour,  the  stream  diverging  north 
and  south  and  passing  through  the  main  lino 
into  the  reserve  and  side  tanks,  and  thence 
returning  to  the  reservoir.  Independently, 
however,  of  the  simple  fall  of  water  from  one 
lank  to  another  in  steps  of  from  3  to  6  inches 
in  height  in  the  series  1  to  18,  other  streams 
of  water,  mixed  with  great  quantities  of  air  in 
minute  babbles,  are  driven  from  the  main  pipe 
into  all  the  tanks  with  force,  through  jeta;  so 
that  myria<ls  of  such  bubbles,  controlled  by 
rt*)j)cocks,  are  forced  in  a  state  of  fine  division 
(resembling  falling  sand,  or  steam)  nearly  or 
quite  down  to  tho  bottom  of  each  tank,  and 
thus  the  lluid  is  charged  with  as  much  atmos- 
pheric air  as  it  will  take  up  in  open  vessels. 
The  quantity  of  seaweed  necessary  to  decom- 
fMjse  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas  evolved 
from  the  animals,  which  could  not  be  effected 


by  mechanical  agitation,  is  grown  upon  the  rocks 
of  the  aquarium  by  the  action  of  light  on  the 
sjjorea  of  algiu  existing  in\'isil)ly  in  the  water. 
These  tanks  contain  at  present  95  distinct 
forms  of  marine  life.  A  description  of  this 
work  appeared  in  "Nature,''  vol.  iv.,  p.  409. 
There  are  extensive  miuaria  in  the  principal 
continental  cities  of  Europe,  those  of  Naples, 
Brussels,  and  Berlin  being  the  largest. — For  in- 
structions as  to  the  management  of  the  mjua- 
rium,  (tosse's  "Handbook  of  the  Marine  Aqua- 
rium "  (Ix)ndon,  1854),  and  IlihlK-rd's  "Book 
of  the  A«iuarium  "  (Ix>ndon,  1850),  are  safe 
and  servicealde  guides.  See  also  Kossmass- 
ler's  Das  Sus»tt<i«»emqunrium  (Leipsic,  1851). 

AQVEDUCT  (Lat.  aqua,  of  water,  and  ductm^ 
a  channel ;  formerly  spelled  aquaauct),  a  chan- 
nel for  the  conveyance  of  water,  or,  in  the  more 
general  acceptation  of  tho  word,  a  structure 
raised  above  the  surface,  upon  which  water 
conduits  are  laid.  Methods  of  supplying  water 
which  do  not  include  such  structures  are  com- 
monly called  water  works.  The  use  of  these 
conveyances  for  water  to  supply  cities  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period  in  Persia 
and  in  Judea.  The  "poob  of  Solomon,"  near 
Bethlehem,  were  three  largo  reservoirs  con- 
nected with  each  other,  from  which  water  was 
conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  0  m.  distant.  One  of 
these  pools  was  582  ft.  long,  and,  at  an  aver- 
age, about  180  wide.  Jerusalem  is  still  sup- 
plied with  water  from  them  through  a  10-inch 
earthen  pipe.  In  Egyi)t  and  Babylonia  simi- 
lar works  were  constructed  in  very  early  ages. 
Enough  remains  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  of 
Carthage  to  show  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  great  works;  upon  it  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  of  Zeugis  were  con- 
veyed through  an  arched  conduit  6  ft.  wide 
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and  4  ft.  deep.  The  whole  length  was  70  m. 
The  ruin  liere  illustrated  is  that  of  an  arcade 
near  Undena,  composed  of  1,000  arches,  many 
of  which  were  over  100  ft.  in  height.  In  its 
construction  hydraulic  cement  was  largely 
used,  which  is  at  pri'.s«.'nt  so  solid  fliat  n  siiijilc 
piece  over  loo  fvt't.  in  Icngtli  lias  falU-n  from 
the  top  without  heing  broken.  The  ancient 
city  of  Mexico  was  supplied  witli  water  hy 
the  a<|Ue<lu(  t  of  Chnpultepec,  Iniill  l»y  Mon- 
tezuma, and  carried  across  the  lake  upon  a 
causeway.  Hut  no  acpieducts,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, e(]Ual  in  length  or  in  expense  of  lahor  those 
constructed  hy  the  incjis  of  Peru.  To  irrigate 
their  eterile  soil,  they  brought  water  from  the 
reservoirs  of  the  mountains  several  hundred 
miles  otl*.  The  a<jueductH  passed  along  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  the  Andes,  penetrating  sonie 
by  tunnels  worked  through  the  soli<l  rock  with- 


oat  iron  tools,  and  crossing  chasnas  upon  waSs 
and  arches  of  solid  ma.sonry.    The  conduit  waa 
constructed  of  large  slabs  of  freestone,  which 
were  closely  fitted  together  without  cemeot. 
Tlie  works  have  long  since  fallen  to  ruina. — 
The  Romans,  however,  exceede<l  all  other  na- 
tions ancient  and  modem,  in  the  constructitm 
of  these  works.    A  treatise  De  Afjtttrduftibvs 
Urhit  Rom(f  was  written  by  the  consul  S.  >t 
Julius  Frontinus,  who  had  the  direction  -  t 
aqueducts  under  the  emperor  Nerva.    He  re 
fers  to  nine  ditlerent  a<juedticts,  which  br<  m.  '  ■ 
into  the  city  daily  2y,00U,<K>0  cubic  feet  oi  j 
water.    The  number  of  these  was  afterward 
incrcastMi  to  24,  some  of  which  had  several 
channels  placed  one  above  another,  and  extend- 
ing many  miles.    They  were  built  on  a  grr»<^< 
of  regular  descent,  winding  around  the  liil!- 
or  penetrating  them  by  tunnels,  and  in  the  l^^. 


Bains  of  the  Aqtu  CUodla. 


levels  supported  on  arches,  which  sometimes, 
as  in  the  New  Anio,  extended  for  6^  m.  in  one 
continued  series,  many  of  the  arches  more  than 
100  ft.  high.  The  whole  length  of  this  aque- 
duct was  over  63  miles.  The  Aqua  Martia, 
which  extended  38  miles,  contained  nearly 
7,000  arches.  Tlio  c-onduits  were  constructed 
In  brick  or  in  stonework  laid  in  cement.  There 
were  numerous  openings  for  ventilation  and 
cisterns  for  collecting  the  sediment,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  water  was  very  pure.  The 
Aqua  Julia  and  Aqua  Tepula  were  conveyed 
into  the  city  ujion  the  same  structure,  though 
at  a  liigher  level.  The  Aqua  Claudia  took  its 
rise  38  m.  from  Rome,  and  aj»proached  it  by  a 
circuitous  route,  being  led  under  ground  30^  m. 
and  along  7  m.  of  cut  stone  arcades  of  sufficient 
height  to  suj)ply  the  hills  of  Rome.  The  capacity 
of  all  the  aqueducts  was  wonderful  in  projiortion 
to  the  population.  Strabo  said  that  whole  rivers 


flowed  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  50,000,000  cubic  ftMJt  of  water  mu*t 
have  been  supplied  daily  to  a  popolation  of 
1,000,000,  or  about  312  imiKjrial  gallons  to  each 
individual.  This  is  al)out  ten  times  the  suppW 
from  the  three  aqueducts  at  present  in  u«e. 
The  Romans  built  other  a<]ueduct«  al.so  in  their 
provinces,  some  of  which  exceeded  in  grandeur 
those  which  snpplie<l  the  capital.  That  of  Metis 
(Metz)  in  Belgic  Gaul  is  among  the  most  remark- 
able. Extending  across  the  valley  of  the  Mo- 
selle, it  conveyed  the  waters  of  the  river  (JorK' 
to  the  city  in  such  quantity  that  from  it  basdos 
were  filled  in  which  mock  naval  engagement* 
took  place.  The  ruins  of  this  great  work  still 
remain.  There  may  also  be  cited  the  aqueduct* 
of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  of  Antioch.  of  Sego- 
via in  Spain,  and  of  Constantinople.  The 
aqneduct  of  Antioch  was  supplie<l  froni  Beit  el- 
Ma,  6  m.  distant.  The  illustration  given  is  th&t 
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of  a  pc»rtion  of  ono  of  the  main  bridges,  700  ft. 
louf  and  200  ft.  high.  Though  solidly  bnilt,  it 
\3  ret  the  rudest  example  of  Komim  work,  and 


Aqueduct  of  Antioch. 

oontraata  strangely  with  the  bridge  of  the  aqne- 
dact  of  Ninies,  or  Pont  du  Gard,  across  which 
the  waters  of  the  river  Hure  were  led.  Thia 
bridge  spanned  the  valley  of  the  river  Gard 


I'unt  da  Gftrd,  NImea. 

l»y  a  triple  row  of  arches,  the  first  six  having  a 
!«pan  of  60  ft.  each ;  above  these  were  12  simi- 
lar ones ;  while  the  u{)per  row  was  composed 
of  36  smaller  arches  arrango<l  a»  in  the  illustra- 
tion^ the  whole  forming  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  Roman  architecture.  In  1740  the  en- 
gineer Pitot  built  a  roadway  beside  this  anne- 
duct  and  level  with  its  lowest  tier  of  arcnes. 
The  aqueduct  of  Spolcto  is  of  uncertain  origin. 
One  of  the  bridges  is  810  ft.  long,  and  the 
main  arches  are  240  ft.  high.  This  work 
remains  entire.  Though  the  Romans  con- 
structed their  aqueducts  so  as  to  obtain  a 
gradual  descent,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 


not  compelled  to  do  so  from  ignorance  of  other 
methods.  Prof  Leslie  obtained  a  lead  pipe 
snppose<l  to  have  been  ust'd  at  the  baths  of 
Caracalla ;  and  Delorme  states  that  the  waters 
from  Mount  Pila  crossed  three  valleys  through 
inverted  sy])hons.  The  water  was  collected 
in  a  reservoir  upon  one  hill  and  conduct- 
ed through  nine  lead  pipes  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  1^  in.  thick  down  the  hillside, 
thence  along  an  arcade  80  ft.  high,  and  up  the 
opposite  slope,  where  it  was  discharged  into  a 
second  reservoir.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lead 
alone  used  in  these  three  inverted  syphons 
would  now  be  worth  $2,600,000.  In  modem 
aque<luct«  the  system  of  gradual  descent  is  only 
partially  followtnl,  the  use  of  cast-iron  pipes  ad- 
mitting of  frequent  changes  in  the  inclination. 
— In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  an  a(|ueduct  <if 
vast  expense  was  constructed  for  supplying  Ver- 
sailles with  water.  The  bridge  of  Maintenon, 
built  for  supporting  this  aqueduct,  is  about  4,400 
ft.  or  I  of  a  mile  long,  upward  of  200  ft.  high, 
and  is  constructed  of  three  tiers  of  archesi,  242 
in  each  tier,  and  of  a  span  of  50  ft.  The  aque- 
duct for  supplying  Marseilles  is  a  canal  60  m. 
long.  It  passes  through  several  chains  of  lime- 
stone mountains  by  45  tunnels,  the  united  length 
of  which  is  8^  m.,  and  across  a  ravine  5  m. 
from  Aix  by  a  structure  of  masonry  262  ft.  high 
and  1,287  ft.  long.  The  quantity  of  water  that 
flows  through  it  is  198,000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  Lisbon  aqueduct,  completed  in  1738,  is 
about  8  leagues  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  of 
its  course  has  been  excavated  through  hills ; 
but  near  the  city  it  is  carried  over  a  deep  valley 
for  a  length  of  2,400  ft.  by  several  bold  archesi, 
the  largest  of  which  has  a  height  of  200  t\.  and 
a  span  of  116  ft. — TheCroton  aqueduct  of  New 
York  surpasses  all  modern  constructions  of  this 


CVoton  Aqueduct,  croMlnjf  Mill  Iliver. 

kind  in  extent  and  magnificence.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1842,  hanng  been  five  years  in  build- 
ing, under  the  sujwrintendence  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Jervis,  chief  engineer.    The  whole  expense, 
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includinf;  !j;l,800,000  for  distributing  pipes, 
and  amounts  paid  f«>r  ripht  of  way  and  other 
incidental  charges,  was  $10,37r),(H>0.  Includ- 
ing coniinisHions  and  interest,  the  whole  cost 
was  $12,50(1,000.  The  whole  length,  from  its 
source  at  Croton  river  to  the  distrihuting  reser- 
voir on  5th  avenue  and  40th  street,  is  40|  m. 
On  this  line  are  10  tunnels  having  an  aggregate 
len^h  of  6,841  ft.,  and  cut  mainly  through 
gneiss  rock.  A  large  part  of  the  open  cutting  is 
also  rock  work.  A  dam  constructed  across  the 
Croton  river  raised  the  water  40  feet,  and 
formed  the  Croton  lake,  which  covers  about 
400  acres.  This  is  the  collecting  reservoir,  and 
contains  with  a  depth  of  6  ft.  of  water  500,000,- 
000  gallons.  A  new  collecting  reservoir  is 
(1878)  in  course  of  construction  at  Boyd's  Cor- 
ners, Putnam  county,  to  bo  formed  by  building 
across  the  west  branch  of  the  Croton  river  a 
dam  700  ft.  long  and  of  sufficient  height  to  se- 
cure a  storage  capacity  of  8,000,000,000  gal- 
lons, flooding  over  800  acres  of  land.  From 


Rock  Tunnel 
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the  dam  to  the  Harlem  river,  nearly  33  m.,  the 
aqueduct  is  built  of  stone,  brick,  and  cement, 
arched  over  and  under,  0  ft.  9  in.  wide  at  the 
bottom  (this  being  the  chord  of  an  arc,  the 
versed  sine  of  which  is  9  in.),  7  ft.  5  in.  at  the 


springing  line  of  the  arch,  and  9  ft  ^  in 
high ;  area  of  cross  section,  53^  h\.  ft.  In 
rock  tunnels  the  roofing  arch  is  dispensed  witli 
though  the  bottom  and  sides  are  as  here  di- 
scribed  and  illu.stratcd.    Its  capatitt  i*e«]ul 
to  1 15,000,000  gallons  daily.   Thf  iDclin*tii« 
is  1  1 088  ft.  per  mile,  or  83-92  ft  in  tlie  U 
m.    The  velocity  of  the  wat^r  is  1^  m.  mi 
hour.     Across  Harlem  river  the  aqnvdnrt  v 
carried  upon  the  High  bridge  in  two  cafl-irwi 
pipes  of  3  ft.  diameter,  and  one  vrooghtMMO 
pipe  7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  recentlj  laid  wer 
the  former.     The  lower  pipes  are  \m  fi 
lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  conduit  oo  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  and  10  ft.  below  the  aqodoct 
on  the  8.  side.    While  the  bridge  was  buDdin?. 
the  water  was  conveyed  in  a  3-foot  iron  pipe 
down  one  bank  of  the  river  and  np  the  oto«r. 
and  the  original  intention  was  to  hart  hi 
this  for  the  permanent  plan.   Objections  beinx 
raised  that  the  pipe  would  obstruct  the  nin- 
gation  of  the  river,  and  restrictions  being  im- 
posed by  the  state  legblature  as  to  its  we.  h 
was  finally  decided  to  build  a  bridge  with 
arches  80  ft.  wide  and  openings  100  ft.  higi 
to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  bridge.  i» 
now  completed,  is  1,460  ft.  long,  with  ^  arrlw 
in  the  river  of  the  required  span,  and  7  otlw> 
on  the  banks  of  50  ft.  s|)an.    The  whole  heigtit 
of  the  bridge  above  high -water  mark  is  IH 
ft.    There  are  two  receiving  reservoirs  in  tt* 
Central  Park,  known  as  the  old  and  the  iit« 
The  former  covers  an  area  of  35  acres  and  U'» 
capacity  of  500,000  gallons ;  the  latter  IdO  vt». 
with  a  capacity  of  1,170,000  gallons  Fn© 
these  reservoirs  to  the  distributing  reservoir. » 
distance  of  2^  m.,  or  directly  into  the  city,  tt* 
water  is  conveyed  in  two  lines  of  iron 
30  in.,  two  lines  86  in.,  and  one  line  4ti  iMi 
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diameter.    The  C4ipacity  of  this  distributing 
reservoir  is  20,000,000  gallons.    It  is  a  stone 
structure  45  ft.  high  above  the  streets,  and  425 
it  square  at  the  top,  covering  a  little  more 
than  four  acres.    The  higher  sections  of  the 
island  lying  north  of  .Manhattan  valley  are 
supplied  from  a  reservoir  and  tower  lately 
erected  on  the  high  ground  near  173d  street, 
Iwtween  10th  avenue  and  the  aqueduct.  The 
water  for  the  su[)ply  of  this  high  service  res- 
ervoir and  the  adjacent  tower  tank  i«  fur- 
nished by  two  pumping  engines  stationed  near 
the  lower  end  of  tlio  high  bridge.    (Sec  Wa- 
ter Works.)    In  1871  the  average  daily  de- 
mand wjis  85,000,000  gallons,  which  is  taken 
mainly  from  the  distributing  reservoir  and 
conveye<l  through  the  city  in  840  ra.  of  iron 
pif>e  ranging  in  diameter  from  4  ft.  to  4  in. 
— The  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  re- 
ceive their  water  supply,  the  former  from  sev- 
eral ponds  from  8  to  14  m.  distant,  and  the 
latter  from  the  Passaic  river,  8  m.  distant.  In 
both  c^Hes  the  water  enters  the  city  upon  such  a 
level  as  to  require  the  use  of  pumping  engines 
for  its  distribution.    For  the  plan  and  capacity 
of  these  engines,  as  also  of  thaso  in  operation 
at  the  famous  Fairmount  water  works,  Phil- 
a<lelphia,  see  Water  Works.    The  anueduct 
which  supplies  the  city  of  Boston  lea<is  from 
Cochituate  lake  to  the  receiving  reservoir  at 
Bnwkline,  a  distance  of  14^  m.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  way  it  is  a  conduit  of  brick  mason- 
ry.   Over  the  valley  of  Charles  river  is  a  line 
of  iron  mains,  and  in  Newton  and  Brooklinoare 
two  tunnels.    The  brick  conduit  winds  by  ir- 
regular carves  along  the  country,  and  is  of  such 
an  elevation  as  admits  of  the  work  being  most- 
ly beneath  the  natural  surface.    The  brick- 
work is  8  in.  thick,  laid  in  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, the  section  of  the  conduit  being  that  of 
an  egg,  tlie  larger  end  down.    The  greatest 
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width  is  5  ft.  and  the  extreme  internal  height 
()  ft.  4  in.  This  aque<luct  is  everywhere  cov- 
ere<l  by  at  least  4  It.  of  earth,  and  nowhere  ad- 
miti»  of  n  passage  underneath,  except  by  cul- 
verts at  the  crossing  of  Charles  river  and  at  a 
bridjfe  over  a  valley  in  Needham.  The  two 
."JO-inch  iron  pipes  cross  the  river  upon  a 
stone  bridge  at  a  level  71  ft.  above  low-water 
mark.  The  whole  length  of  each  pipe  is  979 
ft.  The  tunnels  are  in  porphyritic  rock  of 
great  hardness,  one  2,410  and  the  other  1,150 


ft.  in  length.  The  city  of  Washington  is  sup- 
plied with  water  through  an  aqueduct  con- 
structed by  the  national  government,  18  m. 
long,  leading  from  the  Potomac  falls  to  the 
receiving  reservoir  at  Chain  Bridge.  On  the 
line  of  this  work  are  11  tunnels  and  6  bridges; 
the  chief  of  these,  over  Cabin  John  creek,  is  a 
stone  structure  100  ft.  high  and  having  a  single 
span  of  220  ft.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work 
exceeded  $3,000,000.  The  Chicago  lake  tunnel, 
through  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
are  led  into  that  city,  was  commenced  March 
17,  1804,  and  completed  under  the  supervision 
of  city  engineer  E.  F.  Chesborough,  March 
8,  1867.  (See  Titvvel.)— Though  the  Croton 
aqueduct  is  at  present  the  greatest  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  others  have  been 
projected  which,  if  brought  to  successful  com- 
pletion, will  far  surpass  it.  Among  these  is 
the  plan  of  supplying  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
from  Lake  Tahoe,  a  mountain  reservoir  of  great 
depth  and  purity,  located  ui>on  the  boundary 
line  between  California  and  Nevatla,  and  dis- 
tant from  San  Francisco  about  150  m.  It  is 
also  now  proposed  to  construct  an  aqueduct 
from  I^ke  George  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
,  a  distance  of  over  200  m.,  the  conduit  to 
be  of  sufficient  size  to  supply  the  many  cities 
I  and  villages  along  the  route. — In  addition  to 
'  the  structures  mentioned  above,  there  are  nu- 
I  merous  bridges  designed  for  the  conveyance  of 
canals  across  rivers  and  valleys.  The  first  of 
these  canal  aqueducts  built  in  England  was 
constnicted  by  the  architect  Brindley,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater. 
Upon  it  the  Lancaster  canal  crossed  the  river 
Lune.  It  was  composed  of  5  arches  of  72  ft. 
sjjan  each,  with  an  average  height  of  65  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal  crosses  the  valley  of  Kehin  upon 
an  arcade  somewhat  higher,  though  of  not  so 
great  length  as  that  across  the  Lune.  The 
Pont-y-Cysyllte  aqueduct  conveys  the  waters 
of  the  Ellesmero  canal  acroas  the  vale  of  Llan- 
gollen in  Wales.  This  bridge  is  1,0<X)  ft.  long, 
built  with  19  arches,  each  having  a  span  of 
45  ft.  The  canal  level  is  126  ft.  above  that  of 
the  river  below.  In  the  Unitetl  States  there  Jire 
many  structures  of  this  character,  those  on  the 
Erie  canal  alone  numbering  82.  The  chief  of 
these  are  the  two  crossing  the  Mohawk  river, 
the  Richmond  aque<luct  over  the  Seneca  river, 
and  the  stone  aniwle  across  the  (ienesee  at 
Rochester.  The  larger  of  the  two  Mohawk 
bridges,  crossing  the  river  at  a  point  14  m.  N.  W. 
of  Albany,  consists  of  a  woo<len  trunk  resting 
upon  29  stone  piers ;  it  is  1,;{0I)  ft.  long,  and  cmt 
$331,000.  The  Richmond  aqueduct  is  a  beau- 
tiful stone  structure  894i  long,  the  water 
being  also  conveyed  in  a  wooden  trunk.  For 
beauty  and  strength,  however,  the  aqneduct 
bridge  across  the  Genesee  river  at  Rochester 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  a  solid  stone 
strocture  920  ft.  long,  supported  upon  6  cut 
stone  arches  of  52  ft.  span.  It  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  to  the 
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state  of  $500,000.  At  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  the  Penn- 
sylrtioiB  oanal  is  conveyed  stsroas  the  All^h any 

river  upon  a  wire  snspension  aqueduct,  having 
7  spans  of  160  ft.  each  from  pier  to  pier. 

i<ll  ILI,  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultcriore  II.,  on  the 
Atemo,  56  m.  *N.  E.  of  Rome ;  pop.  about 
18,000.  It  was  bunt  by  the  emperor  FVed- 
erick  II.  in  1240,  from  f  lie  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Amiternuni,  the  birthplace  of  iSaUust.  It  was 
nrach  reduced  by  earthquakes  in  1668,  1708, 
and  1706.  It  has  a  large  Dumber  of  ohnrohee 
and  niona.stic  houses. 

A(tllLA,  Ksspar,  a  OemUBI  reformer,  who 
thus  Latinize(l  his  nama  Adleb,  bom  in 
Augsburg^  Aug.  7,  1488,  died  in  Saalfeld, 
Nov.  13,  1580.  He  studied  theology  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  bt'carno  chaplain  of  Franz 
von  Sicicingen,  and  in  1519  was  imprisoned 
by  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  for  preaching  and 
writing  in  favor  of  Lotheriinism,  and  was  re- 
leased only  on  the  interposition  of  the  queen 
of  Denmaric.  He  passed  several  years  in  Wit- 
tenberg as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  and  in 
assisting  in  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible. 
His  publications  against  the  Interim,  Chri$t- 
liehe$  Bedenhm  a%if  das  Interim  and  Da»  In- 
terim iUum  in  irt  (1548-'9),  caused  the  emperor 
to  offer  a  high  price  for  his  capture. 

K^UILEli,  a  village  of  the  Austrian  Coast- 
land,  circle  of  GOrz,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Adriatic  and  from  the  Ituliun  frontier.  Itoc-. 
copies  a  portion  of  the  site  of  ancient  Aoui- 
leiit,  n  city  founded  about  182  B.  C.  by  the  Ko- 
mana  ut  the  E.  extremity  of  Trunspadano  Gaul, 
as  a  deftnea  against  tiie  northern  barbarians ; 
or  poasibly  somewhat  earlier  by  the  (iuuls,  in 
which  case,  however,  it  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Boum.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a^niln,  an  eagle,  which  appeared  as 
a  favorite  onten  to  its  founders.  It  was  a 
powerfid  military  post  in  the  time  of  Csesar. 
In  Strabo'a  time  it  was  the  great  emporium  of 
Roman  trade  with  lihietia,  Noricum,  Puimo- 
nia,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  roads  rtmning  from 
the  town  into  those  coimtries.  Maxim  in  hiid 
siege  to  Aquileijv,  but,  failing  in  the  atl<!mpt  to 
take  the  place,  ho  was  slain  by  his  own  soldiers, 
A.  D.  238.  In  4oL'  it  wus  taken  by  Attiln,  iin-1 
razed  to  the  ground;  its  inliabitants  tied  tu 
the  lagoons  on  which  Venice  now  stands.  It 
was  ;it>erward  retaken  from  the  Tlnns  by  Xar- 
ses  and  i)artly  rebuilt.  It  wad  an  important 
episOGpal  see,  and  several  councils  were  held 
there.  The  Itishops  of  A<iuiloia  assumed  in  the 
6th  century  the  title  of  patriarch,  and  for  sev- 
eral oenturies  earried  «m  a  contest  with  the 

{»opes,  who  in  opposition  to  A<iuileia  estab- 
ished  the  patriarchate  of  Grado.  The  patri- 
archate of  A<]uileia  was  not  abolished  till  1751. 
In  the  middle  af;es  the  jdace  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  a  sUite  of  entire  insi^iticjmce. 

AillJINJiS,  ThSBii)  a  saint  and  do<  tor  of  the 
Latin  chtirch,  somamed  the  Angelic  I)octor, 
bom  according  to  some  authorities  at  Aquino 
In  tha  'kinedooi  of  Naples  in  1224  aooording  to 


others  at  Belcastro  in  1226,  died  at  the  Cister- 
cian thhej  of  Foisa  Hnova,  in  fte  Pontitaa 

marshes,  Man  !i  7.  1274.  His  father  \vu>  count 
of  Aquino,  and  allied  both  by  blood  and  mar- 
riage with  several  of  the  royal  ftmllies  of  Ea- 

rope.  At  an  early  age  ho  was  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Benediotines  at  Monte  Ganao, 
and  thenoe  he  was  transferred  to  the  mriverrity 

of  Naples.  From  tlie  first  he  sliowed  an  in- 
clination to  the  monastic  lif(^  and  in  1248  he 
reoeived  the  habit  of  tiie  Dominicans.  Bis 
relatives  were  opposed  to  this  proceeding  and 
imprisoned  him  in  a  tower  of  his  father's  turtle, 
whence,  by  the  help  of  oneof  hb  sisters  whom 
he  had  converted,  he  escaped,  and  was  allowed 
to  resume  in  peace  his  convent  life.  In  com- 
pany with  the  general  of  the  Dominicm  order, 
lie  went  to  (^olo{Lme,  where  he  l)ecame  a  pupil 
of  Albertus  Magnus.  The  nickname  of  Dumb 
Ox,  which  his  fellow  students  gave  him  fh»a 
liis  size  and  silence,  gave  occasion  to  his  master 
one  day  to  exclaim  when  the  promptness  and 
acuteness  of  his  answers  had  astonished  them 
all,  This  dtmib  ox  will  give  such  a  bellow  in 
learning  as  all  the  world  shall  hear.^*  In  124S 
Thomas  was  appointed  to  teach  ethics  at  Co- 
logne; and  four  years  later  he  was  teaching 
theology  at  Paris.  His  school  was  thronged 
with  students,  and  crowds  waited  upon  hi^ 

f reaching.  In  1261  he  was  recalled  by  Urban 
V'.  to  Italy,  and  became  a  constant  attendant 
and  friend  of  this  most  active  of  popes,  ttach- 
ing  in  the  more  important  places  of  centrsl 
and  southern  Italy,  particufarly  in  Naples. 
Rome,  Bologna,  and  Pisa.  He  was  on  his  wax 
to  the  connol  at  Lyons,  to  snst^n  the  can^  of 
the  Latin  against  the  Greek  church,  when  be 
was  seized  with  his  fatal  illness.  Less  than  50 
years  afterward,  m  1823,  ha  was  canoniwd, 
and  the  day  of  his  death  was  appointed  »»  thi 
day  of  his  festival.  Ho  i.-*  ranked  witii  tht 
four  great  doctors  of  the  western  church.  Tbe 
works  of  St.  Thomas  have  always  liad  lii?h 
authority,  and  large  use  is  still  made  of  tht-ni 
in  Catholic  theological  study.  They  form  17. 
19,  and  2'>  f'nlio  volumes,  in  the  various  edi- 
tions from  14'.t0  to  1745.  The  three  volumesof 
the  Summa  Theologias  may  be  regarded  a.<<  the 
most  finished  compend  of  scholastic  divinity 
— See  *'  Life  and  Labors  of  !S.  Thomas  ui 
Aquinas,''  by  Boger  Bede  Vanghan  (2  Tok, 
London,  1872). 

AQIITMIA,  the  southwestern  division  of 
ancient  Gaol,  situated  between  the  Garome, 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  bay  of  Biscay.  It  was 
the  smallest  of  the  earlier  divisions  of  Gaul, 
and  Angustus,  in  order  to  equalize  it  in 
measure  with  the  other  two,  extended  its  fron- 
tier tt)  the  Loire.  The  language,  institutions, 
and  physical  conformation  of  the  Aquitani 
were  ditlerent  from  tho^e  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul,  and  proclaimed  their  affinitj 
with  the  Iberian  tribes  of  the  Spaniflh  peani- 
sula.  Aquitania,  or  Aquitmne,  was  an  inuepon- 
dent  ducny  under  the  Meroving$ah  and  Csrio* 
Tingian  djnasttea,  thoQgh  Gharmnagne  redneed 
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it  to  tc'Uiporury  subordination,  liy  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  V II.  with  Eleanor  of  Aqnitainc, 
i*  becarae  united  to  tlio  Frrm-h  monarchy  in 
lloT;  but  15  years  later  the  same  princess, 
living?  been  divorced  from  Louis,  mnrried 
iicnry  Plantogenet  (afterward  Henry  II.  of 
Ki4:l;uid>,  and  transferred  the  possession  of 
Aquitaiue  to  her  new  husband.  The  title  to 
tbe  duchy  was  disputed  by  Eii;;Iand  and  Franco 
fur  many  years,  but  Charles  V'll.  linallj  re- 
tinited  it  to'  the  French  crown  in  1458.  In  the 
l:ith  or  14th  century  the  name  became  cor- 
rupted into  Guienuc.    (See  Gui£NN£.j 

IRIBEXLA  STI  ART.    See  Stuast. 

ARABESQI  E,  a  kind  of  ornamentation,  either 
sculptured  or  painted,  which  was  at  tirst  a 
'  iiiiracteristic  of  Moorish  architecture,  but  has 
in  modern  times  been  larfTi'ly  used  in  decora- 
tiyns  of  every  style.  It  consists  of  fantastic 
eombinataona  cf  flowers,  fruits,  branches — of 
abMNt  any  graoefal  and  beaatiful  olyeotB  whicb 


may  bo  intertwined  with  oni^  anotlier  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  or  in  constant  repetitions  of  a 
iia^  pattern.  The  Albamlnw,  as  the  best 
pmerred  apeclmen  of  Moorish  arohHeotnre,  is 


particalarly  lioh  |a  arabeeqaesi  and  those  liere 
Ohistrated  are  taken  fccm  its  walls.  Raphael 

t'laployed  arabes<iue3  in  the  ornamentation  of 
Ui«)  Vatican,  and  of  late  years  Kaulboch  has 
often  nsed  them  In  freeoo  paintfai(it;  while  in 
''le  ordinary  decoration  of  rooms  and  buildings 
they  have  become  one  of  the  most  common 
methods  of  embellishment. 

IIABGIR,  Arabehffr,  or  Arabldr,  a  town  of 
Alia  Minor,  in  the  eyalet  and  102  m,  £.  S.  £. 
of  Sivaa,  on  the  caraTan  road  from  Aleppo  to 
Trebizond ;  pop.  about  30,000,  one  fourth  of 
whom  are  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Turks  and 
Toroomanfl.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
due  to  tlie  caravan  trade  and  to  the  cotton  in- 
dustry of  the  Armenians.  Fruit  trees  snr- 
mtaa  the  town,  esj)ecially  tlie  white  mulberry, 
whose  fruit  is  eaten  fresh  and  also  used  for 
maluDg  brandy  and  sweetmeats.  Wheat  is 
fflecMsfiiUy  cultivated,  and  iron  ore  abounds  in 
Uie  nrroaiidlng  jiigM^^T^fr 


ARABIA  (by  tlie  Arabs  calle<l  e/t2/r<'^  el-Arah, 
the  island  or  |)eninsula  of  the  Arabs),  a  penin- 
sula fonniriL'  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Asia,  be- 
tween lat.  12'  40'  and  W  N.,  and  Ion.  32° 
80'  and  60°  E.,  bounded  X.  by  Palestine,  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  the  Euphrates,  E.  by  tho 
Eujjhrates,  Persian  puif,  and  gulf  of  Oman,  8. 
by  the  Indian  ocean  and  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  and  W.  by  the  Red  seji,  the  gulf 
of  Suez,  and  northern  E^rypt.  It  is  about 
1,500  m.  in  length  from  near  Anah  on  the 
Euphrates  to  the  straits  of  Uab-el-Mandeb,  and 
900  in  breadth  from  Suez  to  Bassorah.  Tlie 
S.  ooast  ia  1,800  m.  long.  Area  estimated  at 
somewhat  more  than  1,000,000  si],  m.  Its 
northern  limits  can  hardly  be  defined  with  ac- 
curacy, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  arid 
deserts  of  Syria  and  Arabia  blend  into  each 
other  without  any  distinct  landmarks.  Burck- 
hardt  represents  the  boundary  as  extending 
from  tho  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  near  El- 
Arish  along  the  southern  border  of  Palestine 
and  the  Dead  sea,  thence  winding  across  tiie 
Syrian  desert  to  Palmyra,  and  crossing  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  Euphrates  at  Anah.  The 
aneient  geographers  dlnded  Arabia  into  Hiree 
partes.  Arabia  Petrrea  or  the  Rocky  occupied 
the  mountainous  tract  between  Palestine  and 
the  Red  sea;  Arabia  Deserts  or  the  Desert 
extended  eastward  and  soutliward  from  Pe- 
trisa  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  snlf, 
comprising  the  great  desert ;  and  Arabia  Felix 
or  the  Happy  occnjiied  tho  shores  of  tho  Red 
sea  and  the  Indian  ocean.  These  divisionsi 
hoveyer,  have  always  been  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  them  selves.  The  mixlern  divisions 
are:  1.  The  Bahr  el-Tur  Sinah  or  Sinaitio 
ueninsnla  of  Petermann,  the  El-Hadjr  of  Von 
Hammer,  coiTipri^int:  the  stniill  peninsula  be- 
tween ttie  Mediterranean  and  the  two  northern 
arms  of  the  Red  sea,  and  corresponding  very 
nearly  to  the  Arabia  IVtriea  of  Ptolemy.  2. 
He^jaz,  or  the  land  of  pilgrimage,  commencins 
8.  OT  the  above,  extending  along  the  Red 
sea  to  the  i)arallel  of  19°,  and  bounded  E.  by 
tlie  great  central  desert  It  is  a  barren  dis- 
trict, oonristin;  of  sandj  pUdns  toward  Uie 
coast  and  rocky  hills  in  the  interior ;  the  inhab- 
itants depend  for  a  livelihood  uudnly  on  the 
gains  from  Moslem  pilgrims.  Borne  places,  as 
Wady  Fatimeh  and  Taif,  are  well  waterol  and 
produce  grain  and  vegetables.  The  chief  com- 
merrial  ports  and  ciljes  are  Jiddah  and  Tembo, 

and  tho  two  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina 
are  also  in  this  division.  The  viceroy  of  Egypt 
is  nominally  the  ruler  of  this  territory,  but  the 
Tk'led  el-Haram  or  holy  land  proper,  including 
the  two  sacred  cities,  is  under  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  sheriif  of  Mecca.  The  Howei- 
tat  Arabs,  a  fierce  and  danperous  tribe,  control 
the  coast  from  the  '25th  pandlel  northward.  8. 
Yemen,  occunyinp  the  remainder  of  the  Red 
sea  coast,  anu  forming  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  It 
comprises  the  finest  and  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  peninsula.  Toward  the  sea  the  soil  is 
aoorehed  tod  tMmn,  bot  the  interior  ia  a  high- 
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land  country,  of  precipitous  thoujjh  fertile 
hillii,  and  A  healthy  climateu  Its  extent  is  i^at 
;{(»,000  sq.  m.,  and  it  is  governed  l>y  several 
jHitty  sovereigns  or  chiefs.  Its  princi]>ul  towns 
are  oaafl,  Mocha,  and  Loheia,  and  it  is  in  this 
province  that  the  celebrated  Moclia  cotlVo  is  ' 
raised.  The  stronghold  and  port  of  Aden,  an 
Asiatic  (iiliraltar,  now  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  is  in  this  district.  The  Tehnnia  is  a 
sandy  belt  extending  along  the  Red  sea  nearly 
Urom  Akaba  to  Aden,  and  stretching  backward 
to  the  mountains,  varying  in  hreiidth  from  30 
to  GU  miles.  It  bears  nmny  marks  of  having 
andently  formed  ])art  of  the  be<l  of  the  sea,  and 
various  marine  fossils  are  to  he  found  in  the 
soil.  As  the  sea  gradually  recedes  and  leaves 
the  coral  hanks  exposed,  these  are  soon  filled 
Qp  by  the  sands.  This  tract  is  of  no  service  to 
man;  it  contains  vast  strata  of  salt,  and  the 
sandy  soQ  is  wholly  incapable  of  coltiration. 
•1.  Iladraiiiiiut,  fornungtbe  great  southern  por- 
tion of  Arabia,  it  extends  along  the  Indian 
ocean  from  Ion.  46®  to  64*  80',  and  stretches  far 
into  the  interior.  The  mountains  on  the  ('oa--t.  I 
brown  and  bare,  rise  in  several  ranges  behind 
each  other  to  the  height  of  1,000  or  1,600  feet, 
intersected  by  well  watered  and  fruitful  vales. 
Beyond  is  the  Dahna  or  great  sandy  desert, 
wfaieh  'covers  the  greater  portion  of  central  | 
Arabia.  Iladraniaut  contains  about  20  towns ; 
its  harbors  are  Makalla,  JDafar,  Merbat,  and 
Hasek.  The  inhaUtanta  are  s  thiiTii^  and 
commercial  peoi»lr.  and  the  country  was  for- 
merly famous  for  |>rodacing  frankincense.  5. 
Oman,  occupying  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian  ocean,  and  having 
for  its  western  boundaries  the  district  of  Ua- 
dramant  and  the  great  central  desert  It  is  a 
▼ery  mountainous  region,  and  toward  the  sea 
nreaenta  the  same  appearance  as  Uadramaut. 
It  is  divided  among  several  petty  chiefs,  the  I 
most  pow  erful  and  enlightened  of  wlioni  is  the  I 
imam  of  Muscat,  as  he  is  Called  by  English 
and  Americans,  bnt  whoso  proper  title  is 
sultan  of  Oman.  His  effort-*  to  ixtiiid  the 
commerce  of  his  country  with  foreign  nations 
have  given  him  considerable  reputation.  He 
claims  the  greater  part  of  the  seacoast.  Be- 
tween Oman  and  Uasa  is  a  tract  called  Me- 
nailr  and  the  cape  of  Katar.  This  portion  is 
dreary,  sun-scorched,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
vegetation.  The  bay  of  Bahr  el-Bamit,  on 
which  it  borders,  oont^ns  the  best  and  most 
copious  pearl  fisheries  in  the  Persian  gidf,  an<l 
is  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  inhab- 
itants. 6.  El-Uasa  or  Ahsa,  extending  along  I 
the  W.  coast  of  tiie  Persian  gidf,  between  Ka- 
tar and  Irak  Arab,  and  the  Euphrates.  Jt  is 
partly  monntainous  and  partly  level.  This  dis» 
trict  is  subject  to  occasional  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, and  almost  all  the  springs  are  warm 
with  a  slightly  sulphurous  taste,  and  the  rocks  I 
are  of  tufa  and  ba-salt.  A  liath  wa-»  built  at 
one  of  these  hot  sulphur  springs  imd  frequented 
hj  Invalids  for  many  years;  but  when  the 
country  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabees, 


they  destroyed  it  from  superstitious  motives. 
The  products  of  Hasa  are  fine  wool,  ootton, 
rice,  wheat,  dates,  sugar  cane,  and  almost  all 
the  leguminous  plants.  Cloaks,  shawls,  gold 
lace,  swords,  and  daggers  are  nuuiafiu;tm«d 
here.  The  chief  towns  are  Hofhuf  and  Eatif. 
The  Wahabee  chieftains  have  greatly  reduced 
the  commerce  and  Buum&ciurea  of  Basa  by 
drafting  merchants  and  artisans  into  their  amiy 

7.  Nedjed  or  N^d,  the  central  and  largest  of 
the  dinnons  of  Arabia,  is  traversed  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.  by  a  range  of  mountains,  forming  a 
plateau  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  plateau  is  intersected  by  nonwr- 
ous  fertile  valley.s,  bordered  by  stoop  and  ofUn 
precipitous  banks;  in  these  are  built  the  villa^ 
and  towns.  In  the  E.  part  of  this  region  iron 
ore  is  found  in  considerable  (]uaiititie-i ;  and  in 
the  west,  in  Jebel  Toweik,  are  both  iron  and  cop- 
per. The  best  breed  of  Arabian  horses  is  pnh 
duccd  in  Nedjed.  Biyad  is  the  cajiit.-il  of  the 
Wahabee  monarch.  >ie<^ed  is  separated  from 
Hasabyatongoeof  the  Dahna,  the  great  desert. 
The  monarch  or  chief  of  Xedjed  lias  snbjeote«l 
ilasa  on  the  east,  lower  Kasim  on  the  northwest, 
and  the  sammndng  Bedouin  tri)>e(i.  The  pop- 
ulation  of  Xecljed  and  ITasa,  including  the  Be- 
douin trib^  is  computed  at  about  l,iiO0,000. 

8.  Shomer,  consisting  of  three  moontaln  ranges 
running  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  nearly  parallel  to  c:.ch 
other,  Jebel  A(\)a,  Jebel  belma,  and  upper  ivs- 
sim.  These,*  with  lower  Kasim,  whidi  bekngi 
to  the  chief  of  the  AVahabees,  are  separated 
from  Necyed  by  a  strip  of  desert.  Between 
these  monntidn  ranges  extend  broad  pUm 
covered  w*ith  grass  and  shrnbbery,  which  afford 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle.  Grain,  date^ 
and  other  iVnits  are  raised  in  the  moantirim, 
and  water  can  l>e  found  almost  everywhere  by 
digging  a  few  feet  beneath  the  suriaoe.  HayeL 
the  capital,  is  a  walled  and  fbrtified  town  of 
about  20.( too  inhabitants,  situated  almost  in  the 
heart  of  tlie  province.  It  has  of  late  years  dis* 
tingnished  itself  by  encouraging  commerce,  sob- 
duing  the  marauding  Bedouin  tribes  around, 
and  rendering  travel  more  secnre.  Anotlier 
wide  exfianse  of  sand  Hee  between  Shomer  sad 
Wady  Jowf  and  Wady  Serhan  on  the  north, 
the  former  a  fertile  valley  and  the  latter  a 
barren  sandy  depresrion.  Both  are  vnder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  prince  of  Shomer.  Be- 
TOnd  this  commences  the  6yro- Arabian  desert. 
West  of  Ne^ed  and  Shomer  is  another  otpoise 
of  desert  that  separates  these  two  di-rriut,- 
from  Ile^jaz  and  \  emen.   The  more  habitable 

f»arts  of  the  Syro-Arabian  desert  are  ooeapled 
»y  various  Bedouin  tribes — the  Beni  I.atn  on 
the  ea.st,  and  the  Howeitat,  bherarat,  and  the 
Edwan  (once  a  very  powerfbl  tribe,  bnt  now 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers)  on  the  nt-t. 
Von  Hammer  adds  to  these  two  other  divi^oo^: 
Esh-Shehr,  or  Hahra,  £.  of  Hadramaut  proper, 
a  dreary  region,  but  containing  .some  well  cul- 
tivated imd  well  inhabited  districts,  and  occu- 
pied by  a  people  whose  language  diffov  mils- 
riallj  from  the  modern  Arabic;  and  El-Tana- 
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Btth,  Che  S.  E.  portion  of  Nedjed,  bordering 

on  El-HaJjar,  Oman,  and  the  prcut  dt'sert.  Tlw 
latter  has  been  designated  above  as  the  district 
of  Xtter  and  Meoasir,  famous  for  its  pearl 
fisheries. — The  S".  and  S.  E.  portions  of  Arabia 
coibilst  of  an  immense  waste  of  sondjr  desert, 
As  Dahna  or  Robat  el-KboIy,  the  abode  <^ 
emptine-i.s."  whi<-h  covers  about  ono  third 
of  the  entire  peninsula.  The  sands,  gener- 
iSlj  of  a  reddi^  color  and  thrown  np  into 
moonds  by  the  winda,  present  to  the  eye  the 
ttpearance  of  a  fiery  sea  suddenly  solidiiiod. 
Toere  is  a  very  strong  resemblance,  in  almost 
every  particular,  between  the  Arabian  desert 
iind  the  African  desert  of  Sahara.  Ophthtdmia 
i* common  in  Arabia,  owing  probably  to  the  ir- 
ritation produced  upon  the  eye  by  the  glare  of 
the  sand,  and  its  almost  constant  presence  in 
the  atmosphere.  A  species  of  leprosy  known 
a.*  Arabian  elephantiasis  is  also  prevalent,  and 
18  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  food  and 
irat«r.  The  plague  has  occasionally  visited 
the  coast,  but  never  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior. A  remarkable  pnenomenon  in  the  central 
y>ortion.H  of  Arabia,  especially  those  bearing 
vlijence  of  volcanic  action,  is  the  sand  gulfs 
il(r>oribed  by  Baron  von  Wrede.  These  are 
large  pits  tilled  to  the  l>riin  with  a  whitish 
impalpable  powder.  Von  Wrede  cast  into 
'•ne  of  them  a  sea  lead,  which  sank  so  rapidly 
that  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  the  line,  which, 
though  of  considerable  length,  instantly  disap- 
peared.— Palgrave  is  of  opinion  that  the  water- 
shed of  central  .\rabia  bears  from  N.  X.  W.  to 
S.S.  E.  between  Ion.  45°  and  46°  E.  and  lat.  29° 
and  24°  N.  Its  greatest  altitude  is  behind  Jelf^jel 
ID  the  province  of  Sedeyr  in  Nedjed,  whence  it 
gradaally  declines  till  lost  in  the  southern  des- 
ert. On  each  side  of  this  ridge  to  the  south 
also  Arabia  slopes  coastward  to  the  Persian 
gd^  Indian  ocean,  and  Red  sea,  though  with 
wrae  local  interruptions.  Tlie  Sinaitic  penin- 
"ola  is  traversed  by  spurs  from  the  Lebanon 
range.  Mt.  Seir  and  Tur  Sinah  (supposed  to 
l>e  Mt.  Siimi)  nre  its  j)rincipal  snmmits.  Of 
th'  many  islands  which  border  the  coa.st,  the 
I!:ihrein  isleainthe  Perdan  gulf  and  Socotra  in 
ilie  Indian  ocean  are  the  only  important  ones. 
Arabia  has  no  considerable  river.  Its  streani.% 
takin;^'  their  rise  in  the  mountain.<(,  lose  them- 
selves for  the  most  part  in  the  sands,  or  form 
deep  ravinos  culled  by  the  natives  wadys;  they 
ffaoh  the  sea  only  when  swollen  by  the  rains. 
The  Schan  and  the  Kebir  flow  into  the  Re<l 
!^a;  the  Meitan  and  the  Moseira  into  the 
Indiaa  ocean.  SoTeral  of  these  are  said  bj 
recent  geoLT.) pliers  to  piirsuo  a  subterraneous 
course,  ft»r  which  the  dense  clay  which  under- 
lie!i  the  sand,  and  the  cavernous  limestone, 
i^Toni  facilities,  and  to  discharge  into  the  sea 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  A  recent 
German  traTeller  relates  liiat  at  certain  points 
nenr  the  coast  the  sailors  would  spring  ovcr- 
Iwrird  with  their  goat  skins,  and  diving  down 
«oald  bring  np  fre»ti  water  fhmi  springs  below 
the  lar&ce  of  the  sea.  In  manj  |wrts  little  or 


no  nin  fidls  thronghont  the  year.   On  the  W. 

coast  rains  are  periodical,  occurring  from  Juno 
till  September.  On  the  and  £.  coasts,  on 
the  eontrarj,  they  oceor  during  the  whiter 
months. — In  the  desert  the  thermometer  is 
generally  above  10U°  F.  during  the  night, 
108*  !n  the  momhig,  and  hi  the  oonrse  of  the 
day  it  rises  to  110°  and  sotiKtimes  higher.  The 
climate  of  Meoca  is  sultrjr  and  unwholesome; 
at  Ifedma  it  is  mnch  colder  in  winter  and  hot- 
ter in  summer.  At  Mooha  it  averages  from 
j  90°  to  95°  in  July ;  in  Mnsoftt  from  to  102° 
I  dnring  the  day.  In  Petrsoa  the  diversity  is 
much  greater,  the  maximum  in  the  upper  re- 
gions being  75°  in  May,  and  in  the  lower 
country,  particularly  on  the  seashore,  102"  Uy 
10")^  and  sometimes  110°.  In  the  desert,  near 
the  £aphrate8,  Grithth  observed  that  it  rose  to 
132*  under  his  tent  and  to  166*  when  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays. — The  monntains  consist  of 

t)or|)hyry,  jasper,  quartz,  sandstone,  alabaster, 
)asalt,  marble,  and  limestone.  The  minerals 
arc  blue  alabaster,  agates,  camelians,  tourma- 
lines, the  emerald,  the  onyx,  gypsum,  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  naphtha,  asphaltum,  iron,  lead,  and 
copper,  (iold  was  foimerlj  obtained  in  Ye- 
men, but  the  supply  has  long  been  exhausted. 
Mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  rock  salt  are 
still  worked. — ^Although  but  a  suuill  portion 
of  Arabia  is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  its  vege- 
table productions  have  always  been  greatly 
famed.  The  date  and  other  species  of  palm 
stud  the  oases  of  the  desert.  In  Yemen  the 
coffee  tree  yields  the  small  Mocha  berry.  The 
balm  tree  (au-cyru  opobaUamumX  which  fur- 
nishes the  fragrant  balm  of  Mecca,  the  nearut 
rera,  which  produces  the  gum  arabio  of  com- 
nieroe,  the  eowte  jttfula  or  purgii^  eassiA,  the 
aloe,  and  the  oHhnnvm  or  frankincense,  are  the 
most  valuable  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  The 
dtirra  {sorghum  rnlgan),  a  .species  of  millet, 
which  furnishes  the  chief  article  of  food 
to  the  village  Arabs,  the  sugar  caue,  wheat, 
bariey,  beans,  rape,  lentils,  melons,  gourds, 
oranges,  lemons,  pears,  qninces,  apricots,  al- 
nionds,  peaches,  grajjes,  twnarimis,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  form  the  bulk  of  the  otber  productions 
of  the  country.  The  methods  of  agriculture 
adopted  by  the  Arabs  are  extremely  rude,  but 
I  owing  to  their  industry,  and  the  porous  and 
friable  character  of  the  soil,  wbieh  only  needs 
water  to  make  it  yield  abuudautly  in  the  more 
fertile  regions,  umj  succeed  in  raising  very  • 
good  crops.  In  many  parts  of  Yemen  ploughing 
is  not  attempted,  but  the  ground  is  cultivated 
with  a  crowbar  and  hoe,  as  substitutes  for  the 
'  spade.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  country 
which  is  under  cultivation,  artiticial  irrigation 
is  practised.  At  Muscat  wheat  and  barley  are 
sown  in  December  and  reaped  in  March. — The 
horse  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated 
here.  The  camel  and  the  dromedary  are  na« 
tives  of  the  Arabian  deserts.  The  ass  also 
originated  in  this  country,  and  the  onager  or 
wild  ass,  though  perhaps  a  different  species, 
still  roams  in  the  aeserts  of  Ne^ied.  Tniuro  is 
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a  race  of  oxen  with  a  Immp  on  the  tboaMenL 

The  broad,  thick-tailed  slieeo  in  common,  but 
its  wool  is  coarse,  and  its  liesh  not  delicate. 
Among  wild  aninuJa,  the  rook  goat  or  ibex, 
gazelle,  antelope,  and  jerboa  arc  very  abundant; 
and  in  the  interior  the  hyena,  pantlier,  otmoe, 
jackal,  wolf,  fox,  wild  boar,  and  wild  cat  ex- 
ist. There  are  many  HpecieH  of  apes,  gome  of 
which  cause  great  damage  to  the  coffee  planta- 
tions of  Yemen.  Among  rapacious  birds  are 
fotmtl  one  or  more  species  of  the  eagle,  falcon, 
heron,  owl,  and  ostrich.  The  partridge,  guinea 
fowl,  and  pheasant  arc  also  fonnd  in  ditlerent 
districts  of  the  ccnintry.  Fish  abound  on  all 
the  coasts,  and  on  that  of  Oman  the  pinna  ma- 
rina^ or  pearl  oyster,  is  found  in  large  quan- 
tities. Reptiles  are  very  numerous,  including 
tortoLscs,  many  species  of  lizards  (some  of 
which,  like  the  ffuaril,  are  of  great  size,  and 
are  used  for  food),  serpents,  and  batnduana. 
The  locusts  often  destroy  the  crops,  and  many 
other  insects  inflict  serious  injury  upon  men  or 
animals. — ^For  many  centuries  the  Arabians  mo- 
nopolized, in  connection  with  their  neighbors  of 
Phamicia,  the  greater  part  of  the  t  arrving  trade 
of  the  world;  and  even  when  the  Venctiana, 
Portuguese,  and  Dutch  h.u!  entereil  into  com- 
petition with  them,  tlu-y  .-^till  retained  the  trade 
oetween  India  and  Europe.  The  doabling  of 
the  Capo  of  (iood  H()[>e  hy  the  Portiiinicse  was 
the  signal  for  a  rapid  decline  in  their  counnerce ; 
but  the  opening  oi  the  overland  passage  to  India 
in  recent  times  gave  it  a  new  imjiulse.  Tlie 
principal  exports  of  Arabia  are  cotlee  (much 
of  which  is  brought  to  Muscat,  Mocha,  and 
Jiddah  from  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Ejrv'pt,  and 
exported  thence  as  genuine  Mocha  coffee),  dates, 

Sim  arable,  mynn,  aloes^  dmonda,  balm  of 
ecca,  frankincense,  some  aromatic  and  medi- 
cinal drugs,  and  pearls.  The  traffic  in  pearls  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  at  the  baniana,  or 
Hindoo  merchants.  From  Muscat,  wheat,  horses, 
riusina,  salt,  dried  fish,  and  drugs  are  also  ex- 
ported. Arabia  receives  from  Europe  silver, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  firenrms,  and  gunpowder; 
from  Abyssinia,  slaves,  sheep,  elephants'  teeth, 
and  mnm;  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  gold, 
slaves,  amber,  and  ivory;  from  Egypt,  rice, 
lentils,  sugar,  and  oil ;  from  Snrat,  linen :  and 
from  Ooromandel,  cottOD. — The  population 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula  lisis  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  10  to  15  millious.  The 
latter  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the  troth,  as 
recent  exjilrirjitiims  di  iixmstrato  that  tlio  in- 
terior eontaijis  more  fertile  lands  and  a  denser 
population  than  was  formerly  supposed.  It 
18  estimated  that  the  various  rt\<  v>  and  tribes 
known  collectively  as  Arabs  comprise  nearly 
seven  eighths  of  thin  population;  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  liiiidous.  Ti;rk<.  negroes, 
Abyssinians,  Jews,  Persians,  and  Franks.  Of 
the  settled  Arabs  there  are  many  distinet 
trilu's  ditforing  so  much  in  maniur-*,  habits, 
and  language  as  to  give  the  impression  to  tlie 
traveller  that  they  originated  from  dlflDarent 
■toeks.  The  discoveries  at  several  points  in  the 


I  interior  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  language  spoken  by  the  nativ.-*  of 
I  the  interior  villages  called  Ehkili,  bearing  a 
I  much  stronger  analogy  to  the  Himyaritic  than 
to  the  Arai»ir,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  » 
I  portion  of  the  fixed  Arabian  population  m 
I  descendants  of  those  Hamites  who  originallT 
settled  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  The  fixed  Arabs  are  as  a  gvnenLl 
rule,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts,  in 
dolent,  improvident,  deceitful,  treacherous,  and 
prone  to  robbery.  But  at  the  same  time  thej 
are  courteous,  sociable,  easy  in  their  niamierH. 
and  intelligent,  and  the  lower  flssnn  are  so- 
perior  to  those  of  a  corresponding  grade  in 
more  civilized  coimtries.  The  Bedouins  are, 
probably  with  less  admixture  than  the  iidalii* 
tants  of  the  towns  and  vilhip  -,  <'f  Semitic  rsc?. 
They  hpeuk  the  Arabic  lauguu^c  with  prtAi 
purity  and  force,  and  subsi^^t  by  tearing  cattle 
and  hy  plunder.  (See  HEi>ofiNs/» — Mohain- 
niediuiism  or  Islamism  is  the  prevauiit  relipeii 
of  Arabia,  though  according  to  recent  travel- 
lers the  ])eople  are  generally  K^s  devout  asd 
more  inclined  to  skejitic  i>ni  thun  those  of 
any  other  Mohammedan  country;  and  SBMBf 
the  inhabitants  of  Wady  Doan,  a  large  and  popu- 
lous valley  in  the  interior  of  Iladramaat,  Voa 
Wrede  found  traces  of  the  ancient  firewonliai; 
while  M.  Arnaud  in  1848  found  among  tbf 
mountains  of  Yemen  many  Arabs  whose  rew- 
enoe  for  Hud,  a  prophet  who  preceded  ICohnih 
nied  and  who  cursed  biin  and  his  followers,  wtl 
much  stronger  than  tliat  for  the  proplnt  of 
the  Koran. — The  Aralw  claim  descent  irm 
Kahtan  or  .Joktan,  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  h 
Shem,  and  from  Ishmael.  Ishmael,  accordir>: 
to  their  tradition,  was  prince  and  first  bi^h 
priest  of  Mecca,  and  hia  posterity  ruled  tl.e 
city  lor  14  generations.  Joktan  or  Kahtan  wa? 
the  first  king  of  Yemen.  His  sncce^^ors  rt  ignc^ 
2,000  years  in  that  country.  Saba,  the  lonrth 
after  him,  built  the  capital  and  called  it  alter 
bis  name;  hence  the  Sabffans.  He  convertfd 
one  of  the  valleys  in  bis  territory  intn  ;i  hrge 
lake,  five  leagues  in  lengtli,  by  construLticgt 
mole  or  bank  across  its  lower  extremity.  Tlw 
water  wns  thence  conducted  to  the  fields,  pr- 
1  dens,  aud  houses  of  the  inhabitanta,  and  the 
{ lands  thus  irrigated  became  very  fMroductiv' 
Bilkis,  one  of  the  queens  of  Yeiiien.  jicconliii^' 
to  the  Arabs,  was  tl»e  famous  queen  of  She!* 
I  who  visited  Solomon.  From  her  designatioo 
ijiieen  of  tlu'  south,  and  the  description  of  If 

{^resents  to  bolomoo,  gold  and  spices,  tliextf  b 
ittle  doQbt  that  Arabia,  and  Temen  in  pv- 
ticular,  was  the  native  country  of  this  j»rin- 
I  ceaa.  The  French  traveller  T.  J.  Arnaud, 
who  visited  this  region  in  1848,  ibnnd  aiMaft 
the  ruins  abundant  endenco  <>f  it*  fonnff 
I  greatness  in  the  massive  blocks  of  stooe 
covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  Himyaritic 
cluiracter,  and  in  the  ruins  of  hnildings  and 
temples  which  must  have  once  appruache<i  in 
magnificence  those  of  Palmyra  or  Tadmor. 
Himyar,  the  immediate  snccessor  ct  Sabs,  it 
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nppoMd  to  have  been  the  foander  of  the 
ci^  of  Marebf  and  to  hare  ioTented  the 

Ilimyaritic  cluiract^rs.  Aftor  an  iimndation 
Mttsed  by  the  bunting  of  the  immense  reser- 
voir bnilt  bj  Sftbii  the  tribes  of  this  kingdom 
were  scattered,  iiii<l  were  not  apain  united  till 
acentorj  later  under  Tobba  1.,  about  A.  JL>.  175. 
Vnder  him  and  hia  sncoeflBors  Yemen  roee  to 
more  than  its  ancient  splendor.  Assad  Abu- 
ktfb  (220)  invaded  and  subdued  Tehama,  de- 
fSstted  the  Tartars  in  Azerbyan,  plundered 
tiutny  cities  of  KhivA,  and  seems  to  have  carried 
iiui  anus  into  Bokhara,  Tobba  II.  in  207  in- 
Tided  He4|az  and  besieged  Tathreb  (now  Me- 
dinaX  a  city  inhabited  by  Jewish  refugees 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  While 
there  he  was  oonverted  to  Jndaism,  and  on  his 
"vturn  home  all  the  nation  etnbraeed  tlie 
M<>!«aio  faith.  Dunawas  in  480  waa  a  fiorious 
[cr^ciitor  of  the  Christiana,  and  is  said  to 
ii  ive  burned  20,000  of  tbeni  in  a  pit  filled  with 
oouibustiblea.  The  Christian  kmg  of  Abys- 
ania  sent  an  army  nnder  the  command  of  his 
ton  Ararat,  witli  orders  to  slay  every  Jew 
and  plunder  the  cotmtry.  Dunawas  w^as 
routed,  and  cast  himself  into  the  sea,  and  the 
rzice  of  the  Ilimyarite  princes  became  extinct. 
Arayat  was  confirmed  in  the  government  of 
Yemen,  and  the  Abyssinians  ruled  it  for  72 
years,  until  Seit',  a  (K  -<  endant  of  the  Ilim- 
yarites,  obtained  from  Chosroes,  king  of 
Persia,  an  army  with  which  he  wrested  the 
power  from  the  liands  of  the  Abyssinians.  He 
Was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  klnj;  of  Per- 
sia, to  whom  he  paid  an  uuuuul  tribute.  After 
S-'ifs  assaarinataoD  by  an  Abyssinian  slave, 
Vt'iiien  was  governed  ])y  Persian  satra])s  under 
ilu'  title  <»f  emirs  till  it  Wiis  subdued  by  tlie 
iieiit^nants  of  Mohammed. — ^The  kingdom  of 
Mira  in  Irak  was  founded  by  some  of  the  dis- 
pinied  clans  after  tlio  inundation  in  Yemen. 
>unuai  L,  about  A.  I).  400,  signaliaed  himself 
by  his  conquests  in  Syria,  building  numerous 
^vsseU  on  the  Euphrates,  and  adorning  the 
capital  with  palaces,  gardens,  and  hunting 
j>arkrt.  Numan  is  sai(l  to  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  and  abdicated  the  throne 
to  live  in  retirement.  Mundar  II.,  who  reigned 
akmt  493,  proved  a  valuable  ally  to  tlio  Per- 
sian monarch  Kobad  in  his  successful  invasion 
of  the  Roman  territories.  In  the  reign  of  Mun- 
dar V.  Hi'i'.i)  the  kingdom  of  I  lira  was  invaded 
and  subdued  by  the  lieutenants  of  Mohammed. 
Other  colonies  of  Arabs  migrated  nortiiward 
into  the  territf)rv  of  Damascus,  where  they 
loimdfd  a  dynasty  of  kings  called  tlie  Gassa- 
nitea.  Several  small  principalities  existed  in 
thttse  districts  before  their  arrival,  the  chief  of 
H  liicii  wa0  the  tribe  of  Silh,  w^ho  had  become 
converted  to  Ohristianlty,  in  oonseonenoe  of 
'*liioh  tlie  Romau  emperor  invested  tnem  with 
tlie  (.'overnment  of  the  Syrian  Arabs.  These 
the  emigrants  (the  tribes  of  Ana  and  Khasn^j) 
t^^xpelled,  slew  nuiny  of  their  petty  princes,  and 
eiitablLshed  Uieir  own  sovereignty  over  these 
ooDqoered  teiritories^  which  lasted  for  aboot 


400  years,  when  it  was  extinguished  bv  Mos- 
lem eonqn^sts.— The  Nabathnan  Arabs,  or 

Ishmnelites.  lon^:  preserved  a  distinct  name  as 
a  nation,  asserting  their  independence  alike 
against  the  armies  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  of 
the  Jews,  Assyrians,  (J reeks,  and  Romans. 
**It  was  extremely  difficult,"  says  Diodorus 
!  Sioalns,   either  to  attaelc  or  snbdne  them,  be- 
cause they  retired  to  their  deserts;  and  if  an 
I  enemy  ventured  to  follow  them,  he  was  sure 
I  to  perish  of  thirst  and  fatigue,  for  the  weOs 
were  only  known   to  themselves."    In  the 
I  time  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires 
theee  wild  tribes  remidned  either  wholly  in- 
dependent, or  acknowledged  a  temporary  al- 
liance with  their  monarchs.   The  Medes  and 
Perrians  under  Gyrus  and  Oambyses  found  it 
necessary  to  have  a   friendly  imderstanding 
with  the  Nabatbieans  to  secure  a  safe  passage 
into  Egypt.  In  812  B.  0.  Antigonus,  one  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mode  an 
I  unsuccessf\il  incursion  into  the  territory  of  the 
I  Nabathaeans,  and  in  810  Demetrius,  his  son, 
I  invaded  them  again.    One  of  the  Ptolemies 
I  annexed  a  narrow  strip  of  Arabia  to  his  do- 
minions. In  219  Antioehus  the  Great  captured 
the  city  of  Rabl  ath  Moab  and  subdued  several 
tribes.   After  that  the  northern  Arabs  were 
frequently  involved  in  wars  with  the  new 
Jewish  state,  and  fortified  several  cities  on 
its  border,  as  Bostra,  Medabah,  and  Ilesbon. 
Several  Roman  proconsuls  of  Syria  undertook 
expeditions  against  them,  but  without  any 
further  advantage  than  the  payment  of  a  trib- 
ute or  teiuporary  cessation  of  hostilities. — In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  .Eliua  Oallua,  prefect  of 
[  Egypt,  undertook  liis  famous  expedition  into 
Yemen  at  the  head  of  10,000  Roman  le^'iunn- 
ries,  600 Jews,  and  1,000  NabaHuaans ;  8U  ships 
of  war  and  180  transports  conveyed  these 
troops  down  the  Red  sea  under  the  guidance 
I  ot  Sylliaa,  by  whose  treachery  numbers  of  the 
vessels  were  wrecked.    (Jallus  penetrated  as 
far  as  Mariuba,  represented  as  the  caj»it^d  of  the 
Rahminites,  but  ellei  ted  nothing.    Other  use- 
less expeditions  followed.    In  A.  D.  'W'2  the 
army  of  the  emperor  Julian  besieged  and  de- 
stroyed Anbar,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Hoja. 
— A  new  era  dawned  on  Arabia  at  tlie  birth 
1  of  Mohammed  (about  57i»).    His  dcK'trines 
i  soon  gained  a  firm  foothold,  and  Mecca  once 
'  coii<iuered,  he  found  nearly  the  whole  penin- 
sula at  his  feet.    Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  Otbman, 
and  Ali,  who  succeeded  Mohammed  in  turn 
under  the  title  of  calii>h  or  emir-el-munienin, 
I  "  commander  of  tlie  faithful,"  carried  forward 
w^hat  he  had  begtm.  In  the  reign  of  Ali,  Moawi« 
yah,  f-'overnor  of  Syria,  cast  olf  his  allegiance, 
j  was  proclaimed  caliph  by  the  western  provinces, 
nenetrated  into  Iledjaz,  reduced  Medina  and 
Mecca,  and  extended  his  conqne-^t-*  a><  far  as  Ye- 
men. A  few  months  after  Ali's  death  the  sover- 
eignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Moawlyah,  the 
first  prince  of  the  dynjisty  of  the  Ommiyades, 
who  held  the  supreme  power  over  the  Moslem 
empire  till  A.  D.  760.  This  period  ia  mariced 
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internal  diawiiflions  and  bloody  struggles. 

Walid  I.,  one  of  fhis  line,  abolished  the  use  of 
the  Greek  laognage  and  characters,  which  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts, and  ordered  lii-*  clerks  and  necretaries 
to  sabstitute  the  ArabiC|  a  change  to  which 
very  probably  we  owe  the  hiventton  or  at  least 
the  familiar  use  of  our  present  numerical  fijx- 
ures.  To  this  dynasty,  which  ruled  for  nearly 
90  years,  succeeded  that  of  the  Abbassides, 
who  transferred  the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from 
Cnfah  to  Bagdad,  and  held  sway  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Xlohammedan  countries  fhim  the 
8th  to  the  13th  century.  The  subeequcnt  his- 
tory of  Arabia  is  but  a  succession  of  quarrels 
among  its  numerous  petty  chiefs,  except  the 
reform  movement  of  the  Wahabees,  a  sect 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by 
Mohammed  ibn  Abd-el-Wahab.  (See  Waha- 
BBX8.)  In  1870 and  1871  a  rebellion  broke  out 
among  the  Bedouins  in  Iledjaz,  which  was  with 
difficidty  supprciised  by  the  Turkish  troops. — 
See  "History  of  Arabia,"  by  A.  Crichton  (Ed- 
inbnrfrh.  18:UV  and  "Journey  through  Central 
and  Ea>tei  n  Arubiii,"  by  W.  G.  Palgrave  (Lon- 
don, 1871). 

ARABIC  LANGl'AGE  AND  LITERATTBE.  The 

Arabic  belongs  to  the  southern  branch  of  the 
Semitic  family  of  languages,  and  after  the  He- 
Itrew  is  the  most  important  member  of  the 
iauiily.  The  other  members  of  the  southern 
branch  are  the  Ilimyaritic  and  the  Etlnoi)ic. 
The  particular  dialect  wliich,  mainly  throu^rh 
the  influence  of  the  Koran,  became  the  stan- 
dard of  ti)e  Uterary  language,  was  that  spoken 
in  the  central  part  of  Arabia,  in  Iiedjaz 
and  Nedjed.  Partly  perhaps  because  of  its 
sheltered  position,  but  partly  also  because  of 
an  unusually  strong  conservative  tendency,  the 
Arabic,  though  the  latest  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages to  acquire  historical  importance,  is  in 
its  forms  the  most  archaic  of  all.  Nowhere 
else  are  the  inllections  ho  fully  preserved,  and 
for  the  comparative  study  of'these  langnages 
tlie  Arabic  is  of  the  flr^t  importance.  In 
wealth  both  of  grammatical  forms  and  of  vo- 
eabnlary  it  is  equalled  by  few  langnages,  and 
no  other  of  tlie  Semitic  family  npproaches  it. 
The  characteristic  features  ot  the  family,  the 
prevailing  triliteral  and  consonantal  character 
of  the  roots,  and  the  modification  of  the  radi- 
cal meaning  by  a  signihcant  change  of  vowels 
within  the  root,  appear  most  dearly  in  the 
Arabic  There  are  other  features  which,  if  not 
altogether  peculiar  to  it,  are  found  in  the  other 
dialects  only  in  a  rudimentary  or  fragmentary 

state.  Such  are  the  system  of  case  endings 
and  the  so-called  "  broken  plurals,  '  that  is,  col- 
leotive  nouns  which  have  nearly  supplanted 
the  proper  plurals  formed  by  means  of  termi- 
nations. The  number  of  derived  forms  of  the 
verb,  commonly  called  oorgugations,  is  also  con- 
siderably larger  in  Arabic,  each  verli  havinir, 
at  least  theoretically,  16  \  and  the  mode  forms 
are  likewise  more  nnmerons.  As  an  instru- 
ment ci  thought  the  Arabic  is  charaeterized 


by  great  flexibility,  delicacy,  and  prerimon. 

While  the  other  Semitic  lanjiuages  have  only  a 
very  simple  syntactical  structure,  onsuited  to 
the  expresdon  of  any  but  the  more  obvious 
relations  of  thoufrht,  the  Arabic  has  an  exten- 
sive philosophical  literature.   The  external  his- 
tory of  the  Arabic  is  remarkable,  fiirnifdiing  in 
many  res|H>ct8  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  l^tin. 
It  has  taken  posi<<>>,f;ion  of  nearly  the  whole 
field  formerly  occupied  by  the  Semitic  family. 
It  has  also  spread  over  the  whole  north  of 
Africa,  and  in  central  Africa  it  is  still  aggres- 
Mve.    The  present  Arabic-speaking  races  num- 
ber about  35,000,000.    Where  it  has  not  sup- 
planted, it  has  strongly  impregnated  the  lan- 
guages with  which  it  has  come  in  rcntacL 
The  Turkish  and  Persian  have  borrowed  from 
it  nearly  one  half  of  their  vocabularies,  the 
Hindostani  but  little  less,  the  Hindi  and  Malay 
quite  largely.    The  languages  of  western  En- 
rope  have  felt  its  intluenoe,  the  Spanish,  as  was 
natural,  most  strongly.   Elsewhere  it  is  to  \>e 
traced  mainly  in  the  preseoee  of  various  .scien- 
tific and  technical  term.s,  such  as  algebra,  al- 
chemy, mimvth,  nadir,  cipher,  aleohol,  elixir, 
magazine.    A  glossary  of  words  of  Arabic  der- 
ivation found  in  Spanish  and  Portnj-iie-^e  has 
been  published  by  Dozy  and  Enf.fltn.Hi.n  >2d 
ed.,  Leyden,  1869) ;  in  French,  bv  Pihan  (Pari*. 
18')l);'in  Dutch,  by  Dozy  (Leyden,  mil 
The  literary  Arabic  has  cluring  iU  whole  bis- 
t4>ry  remained  almost  without  change,  and  the 
various  dialect.««  now  sjiolcen,  when  we  consider 
the  long  period  (12  centuries)  and  the  wide 
territory  which  they  cover,  show  remsriuibly 
little  divergence  either  from  the  literary  lan- 
guage or  from  each  other.    They  diiler  frura 
the  written  language  mainly  in  the  frequent 
loss  of  final  vowels,  and  with  them  of  inflec- 
tions of  the  noun  and  verb,  which  they  serMnl 
to  distinguish.   Phonetic  decay  has'reaohtd 
about  the  same  stape  of  jirogreps  in  tlie  .Vralic 
now  .spoken  that  we  lind  in  the  Hiblicai  He- 
brew.— The  Arabic  alphabet  is  derived  fron 
the  E>frangelo,  or  Old  Syriac,  and  more  re- 
motely from  the  Phoenician,  and  was  intr^nluoed 
not  more  than  a  century  before  ilohamnied. 
It  no  doubt  consisted  originally,  like  tlie  Es 
trangelo,  of  22  characters,  which  number  wa* 
afterward  raised  by  the  use  of  diacritical  tnnrVy 
to  28.    Like  all  the  Semitic  alphaWt-s  it 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  is  essentially 
consonantal.   The  vowel  signs,  written  above 
and  below  the  line,  are  a  later  inventi«>n,  {rvn- 
erally  attributed  to  Abul-Aswad,  tlie  earlit-?t 
Arab  grammarian,  who  died  in  688.  Thm 
vowel  and  diacritical  signs  were  first  applie<l 
to  the  Koran,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  tiie 
disputes  to  which  the  previous  amblgiiow 
m(Mle  of  writiiip  had  given  rise.    Tlie  Aral'!' 
system  of  vowel  notation,  unlike  the  Hebrew 
Mid  Bjrriao,  is  strictly  etymological.  Only  tbe 
fundamental  vowels  n,  i,  »/,  lon^  and  s!i'>rr. 
and  the  diphthongs au,  at,  are  written,  altbuogh 
in  spealdng  several  utennediate  vowels  m 
heaid.  Both  in  manuacripta  and  in  printed  tetti 
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UMvowd  signs  are  flreqnently  omitted  cither 
wholly  or  In  part  There  are  several  forms  f)f 
tlt«  Arabic  character,  of  which  the  (JuHc,  so 
cded  fipom  the  city  of  Oafah,  the  Beat  of  one 

"f  the  early  gramnintical  sdio.ils,  was  the  first 
u>  gain  general  currency,  thuugh  from  an  early 
date  the  ntMi  or  oopy-hand  was  in  nee,  and 
«nce  the  10th  centiirv  has  hcen  the  prevailing 
form.  Of  the  remaining  furms.  some,  as  the 
Mi^rehine  or  If oorisli,  nave  a  local  currency, 
and  others  are  employed  for  s|H  i  ia]  uses.  The 
Arabic  alpliabet  has  gained  u  wide  vogue  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Hie  language,  having  been 
»ilopU''l  hy  tlie  Persian,  Afghan,  Ilindostant, 
Tarkidi,  Malay,  and  in  quite  recent  times  by 
ttie  Berber  and  oHier  African  dialects.  The 
"rifrinal  defects  of  the  ali)hahot  are  seriously 
amavated  when  it  is  applied  to  languages  of 
different  ftmilies. — Ghtnnmar  was  the  first  of 
the  sciences  cultivated  by  the  Arab;*,  the  special 
motive  being  the  necesHity  for  fixing  the  text 
of  the  Koran;  and  though  it  soon  reached  the 
Bmit  of  its  development  iunon;:  them,  it  always 
NiDsined  a  favorite  study.  The  earlie^it  gram- 
nstioal  work  which  has  been  preserved  is  that 
I'f  Sibawaih,  about  T><n;  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated, the  subject  of  numerous  commentariea, 
is  the  Aljit/a  (m  called  beeaose  composed  of 
Um  versed)  of  Ibn  Malek,  who  died  in  1273 
(Anbic  by  Dieterici,  Lcipsic,  1851;  Arabic  and 
Freaeh  hj  De  Sacy,  Paris,  1833).  Of  those 
bj  European  scholars,  the  best  are  by  Do  Sacy 
(2a  ed.,  Paris,  1831)  and  Ewald  (Leipsic,  1831- 
'  V|.  Among  grammars  devoted  to  the  spoken 
iliiims  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Caussin 
de  Perceval  (Paris,  1835),  Marcel  (on  the  Afri- 
««n  dialects  generally,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1869),  and 
Pihaa  (diaket  of  Algiers,  Paris,  1851).  Of  the 
native  dictionaries,  the  chief  are  the  Sihah  of 
Al-Janhari  (died  about  10u7);  the  Limnel-Arab 
"f  Ibn  Mukurrain  (dietl  1311);  the  KdnnU  of 
firuzabadi  (died  1414),  containing  60,000  words 
I  printed  at  Calcutta,  1817,  and  at  Cairo,  1864) ; 
utiJ  the  Taj  el-ArtU,  an  enormous  compilation, 
III"  which  the  Kdmua  forms  only  about  a  seventh 
|«urt,  made  at  Cairo  in  the  la^t  century.  The 
materiab  of  the  large  Arabic-English  lexicon 
of  Ijuie,  now  in  progress  (Parts  i.  to  iii.,  Lon- 
don, 1863-'7),  are  drawn  mainly  from  the  last- 
mentioned  work.  Among  the  other  European 
lexicogn^hers,  tlie  chief  are  (Jolius  (Levden, 
1653)  and  Freytag  (liallo,  1830-'37).— The 
Arabs  have  produced  a  literature  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  after  large  reductions  from  the  ex- 
travagant estimate  sometimes  put  upon  it,  a 
T«ry  hig^  valae  mnst  still  be  allowed  it.  It 
commences  with  poetry.  The  oldest  remaiiH, 
in  which  however  the  characteristic  form  and 
"trie  of  Arabic  poetry  appear  already  fully 
-vclftped,  \io  back  about  a  century  before  Mo- 
■liiiumed.  With  the  Koran  a  new  era  be;;ins 
>n  literary  as  well  as  in  political  history.  The 
Koran  was  to  the  orthodox  l>eliever  not  only 
tlie  rule  of  faith,  but  also  the  liigiiest  authority 
in  law,  the  perfect  model  in  point  of  .style — not 
Ampljin^ired,  bat  uncreated  and  eteroaL  Un< 


der  fhe  Oromiyade  dynMty  of  Damascos,  what 

there  was  of  literary  activity  was  concentrated 
mainij  on  tlie  Koran,  the  establishing  of  the 
text  and  interpretation,  and  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  tlie  tra<iitions  of  the  prophet.  The  fol- 
lowing c«ntury,  under  the  A bbosside  caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  Al-Maasour,  Haronn  al-Rs^id,  Al- 
Mamoun,  and  Motassem,  was  tlie  most  flourish- 
ing period  of  Arabic  literature.  Creek  phiius- 
ophy  and  science  were  introduced,  miunly 
fhrouph  the  ajrency  of  Syrian  Christians,  and 
i  through  the  medium  of  translations,  made  for 
I  the  most  part  not  directly  from  the  Greek,  but 
from  the  Syriuc.  Law,  history,  and  peo^Taphy 
I  were  cultivated,  schools  and  libraries  estab- 
lished, rewards  bestowed  on  poets  and  scholars. 
In  this  patronage  of  literature  the  princes  of 
the  Ommiyade  dynasty  in  Spain,  especially 
Ilakem  II.  (961-976),  were  worthy  rivals. 
After  the  cai  tmo  of  Hau'dad  by  the  Mongols  in 
1258  the  literary  spirit  KraUuaUy  declined,  and 
for  the  last  three  centimes  little  has  been  pro- 
duced but  commentaries  on  the  older  literature, 
and  some  works  of  an  enoyolopa»dio  character. 
The  field  in  which  tfie  Arabs  have  shown  most 
originality  is  unquestionably  poetry,  and  its 

S>lden  age  was  the  century  before  Mohammed, 
f  the  poems  of  this  period,  the  most  dele- 
brated  are  the  seven  MonUuJcut,  so  called,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  but  doubtful  tradition, 
because  they  were  *^  suspended  "  in  the  Gaaha 
at  Mecca,  an  honor  bestowed  on  such  as  carried 
otf  the  prize  in  the  poetical  contests.  They 
have  been  frequently  published,  both  together 
(Arabic  by  Arnold,  Leipsic.  18r»n;  English  by 
Sir  William  Jones)  and  separately.  One  of  the 
seven,  Amrulkais  (German  by  KQckert,  Stutt- 
gart, 1843),  holds  a  first  phice  among  all  the 
Arabic  poets.  Three  others  deserve  to  rank 
with  these,  Nabiga,  Alkana,  and  Al-Asha ;  the 
first  two  published  by  Ahlwardt  in  "  Divans 
of  Six  Ancient  Arabic  Poets"  (London,  1870). 
Specimens  of  many  other  early  poets  are  found 
in  the  Hiimdmi  of  Al)u  Temam  (Araliic  and 
Latin  by  Freytag,  Bonn,  1828-'47  ;  German  by 
RQckert,  Stuttgart,  1846);  in  the  Ilamdsa  of 
Bohtori,  and  in  the  Kifdh  <  l-Aghdni  of  Ali  of 
Ispahan  (Arabic  and  Latin  by  Kosegartcn,  vol. 
i.,  (ireifswald,  1840).  Motanebbi,  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  (Arabic  by  Dieterici, 
Berlin,  1H61;  (iermanby  Von  Hammer.  Vienna, 
1824),  is  the  greatest  of  the  poets  after  the  ad- 
vent of  Mohammed,  Arabic  ]M»e try  is  almost 
exclusively  lyrical.  Epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
they  have  not,  and  the  rhymed  treatii^JS  on 
grammar  and  other  prosaic  subjects  can  hardly 
be  classed  with  didactic  poetry.  In  proverbs 
Arabic  literature  is  rich,  and  several  collections 
I  made  by  native  authors,  ohief  among  which  is 
that  of  Meidani.  have  been  published  by  Frey- 
tag' (Araliic  and  Latin,  Bonn,  18;{8-'43),  and  a 
smaller  collection  by  Burckbardt  (Arabic  and 
London,  18:U)).  The  Maiiamnt  of 
iiuriri  (Araltic  bv  De  Sacv,  2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1847-'53 ;  English  by  Preston,  Londco,  1850) 
is  a  collection  of  amusing  adventnresi  narrated 
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with  much  grace  and  skill  in  most  artfully 
rhymed  prosOi  interwoven  with  short  poems. 
It  lias  been  admirably  imitated,  rather  than 
traiislutcfl,  in  (Jcrrnan  hy  Kurkert  (Stuttgart, 
1837).  The  romance  entitled  Adventures  of 
Antar,"  of  which  about  a  third  part  has  been 
translated  hy  Hamilton  (4  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1820),  is  a  oharmiogly  drawn  pictare  of  Arab 
life  before  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
famous  collection  of  tale  s  known  as  thu  '*  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,"  or  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  is  of  unknown  dat*)  and  authorship. 
It  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  by  Antoine  Galland, 
who  was  employed  by  Colbert  to  collect  MSS. 
in  the  East.  The  copy  of  the  Arabic  MS. 
bnmght  by  Galland  from  Syria  contained  a 
marginal  note  dated  1584,  and  from  internal 
endenoe  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  probable  period  of  tlio 
composition  of  the  work.  Some  of  tlio  tales 
were  evidoitfy  borrowed  by  the  writer  from 
older  authors,  and  Von  Hammer  identifies  at 
least  the  plot  and  some  of  the  storit-s  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  with  an  earlier  (ollei  tinn 
in  Persian,  called  Hezar  .■{fm/ififi  (Arab.  L'// 
Khura/th^  "The  Thousand  Fanciful  Stories"). 
An  excellent  tranalatioil,  with  elaborate  critical 
and  illustrative  notes,  was  made  in  England  by 
Lane. — Theology  and  law  among  the  Arabs,  as 
in  the  East  generally,  were  vefj  closely  ctmnect- 
ed,  both  resting  on  tlie  cf>mmon  foundation  of 
the  Koran,  liut  the  Koran  being  contradictory 
OD  some  points,  nlent  on  many  others^  and  alto- 
gether without  order  or  system,  recourse  was 
luul  tirst  to  the  oral  traditions  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Ifohanmied;  next  to  the  decisions 
of  the  imams  or  legitimate  succcsson  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  early  caliphs;  and  where 
these  failed,  to  analogical  reasoning.  Of  the 
commentarios  on  the  Korrin.  tlie  most  esteemed 
is  that  of  Heidhawi  ([)iil<li>lied  by  Eleischer, 
Ldpsic,  1844-'8):  and  of  the  colleotions  of  tradi- 
tions, that  of  H(-khari  (Krehl,  Leyden,  1862-'8). 
Sharastani  gives  a  view  of  the  many  religious 
and  philosophical  sects  into  which  Mam  was 
divided  (Arabic  by  Onreton,  London,  1842-'6; 
(ierman  by  Uaarbrftcker,  liall»j.  1860-'61). 
The  great  schism  is  that  which  divides  tiie  Son- 
nia,  the  ortliodox  party,  who  reroriiizo  tin-  .mi- 
thority  of  tiie  traditions  and  deci.sions  above 
mentioned,  fhom  the  Sbiahs,  the  followers  of 
Ali,  who  reject  many  of  them.  Tlie  Litter  f^ect 
prevails  chiefly  in  Persia.  There  ore  four  lead- 
ing schoote  among  the  Snnnis,  all  regarded  as 
t>rthodox,  and  called  after  tlieir  founders  the 
Uanetite,  Malekite,  Shatiite,  and  llanbalite. 
They  agree  in th^  general  principles,  bnt  differ 
in  various  details  and  all  date  from  near  the 
comuiencemeut  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty.  The 
Hanefite  code  prevails  in  India  and  Tnricey ;  the 
Malekite  in  Africa,  except  Egypt.  In  Egypt  the 
generally  received  authority  is  the  Sbatiite  code, 
bnt  tiie  oonrts  are  Hanefite,  the  eadi  being  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  fourth  or  Hanbalite 
schoof  has   little  influence.   The  most  cele- 


brated digest  of  the  Hanefite  code  is  the 
Hidnya,  translated  into  English  by  Hamilton 
(Calcutta,  1791);   another,  the  Mnltnla  al- 
Aht/tr,  translated  into  French,  is  contained  In 
D'Ohs8on*8  Empire  Ottoman   (Pari.s  1TS7- 
1820),    The  collections  of  decisions  are  ab  - 
Weighty  authorities.    One  df  t!ieni,tlie/'"^f  " 
j  AUmjir,  made  by  onler  of  the  emperor  Au- 
I  rungzebe,  was  printed  in  Calcutta  (<i  vols.  4tn. 
1828-'  "  1,  an  !  .1  I'ortion  of  it  relating  to  the 
law  of  sale  has  been  translated  into  Engli'li 
by  Haillie  (T.,ondon,  1850).   The  chief  authoritj 
on  the  law  of  inheritance,  the  Skrajiya,  wis. 
translated  by  Sir  William  .Tones  (Calcutta. 
1792).    A  compendium  of  the  Malekite  code 
by  Khalil  ibn  Ishak  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Perron  (Paris,  1 848- \~i*2);  another 
of  the  Shatiite  code,  by  Abu  Slioja,  has  bera 
published  by  Ke\izer  (Arabic  and  Freneti. 
Leyden,  1859.) — Of  historical  works  the  num- 
ber is  very  large  (Iladji  Khalfa  enuaieratt> 
1,300),  and  the  nuiterials  for  the  history  of  the 
countries  and  periods  einbrar-ed  in  the  Moham- 
medan dominion  are  very  full  mul  valuable,  but 
oiii>ido  of  this  meagre.    In  style  they  are  for 
the  most  j>:irt  mere  chronicles,  .s<^ldom  riyin^' 
to  a  compreliensive  survey  or  attempting  U> 
trace  the  deepw  histoirical  connections  of 
events.    It  is  a  common  habit  of  the  writer* 
to  quote  largely  from  their  authorities,  and 
this  makes  amends  in  part  for  the  absence  of 
anything  like  histt 'ileal  criticism.    The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  (he  more  imjK)rtant  works  that 
have  been  published,  beginning  with  general 
liistories  :  Abulfeda,  Historin  .V"Khf,iim  (  At»- 
bi<'  and  Latin  by  lieiske,  6  voLs.  4to,  Copen- 
hagen, ]789-'94),  and  Hifitoria  A  ntemH*Umiett 
(Arabic and  Latin  by  Fleischer,  Leipsic.  1831): 
Masudi,  "Historical  Encyclopaedia"  (Arabic 
and  French  by  Barbier  de  Meynard,  toI*.  l-vi, 
Paris,  1861-^71 ;  English  by  Sprenger,  London. 
1841,  vol.  i.  only) ;  Tabari,  "  Annals  "  (Arabic 
and  Latin  by  Kosegartoi,  Greiiswdd,  188]-'5S>: 
Ibn  al-Athiri,  ''Chronicle"  (Tomberg.  Upsala 
and  Lund,  1851  etseq.);  Ibn  Koteiba,  "Manual 
of  History"  (Wftstenfeld,  Gottingen,  1850): 
Ibn  Ettiktaka  (Ahhvardt,  C.otha,  isr>n);  and 
Hamza  of  Jspalian  (in  Arabic  and  Latin  b; 
Rasmassen,  Copenhagen,  1817).  Hlsfeorice  of 
the  early  oonqnests: 'Al-neladzori  (T>e  Cf 
I  Leyden,"  18ti3-7),  and  Al-Wakidi,  "Mohaii>- 
|med*B  Campaigns"  (Calentta,  1856%  ** Coo- 
quest  of  Syria"  (Lees.  Caleiittii,  IS54\  "Con- 
quest of  Mesopotamia  "  (Arabic  by  Mordtznano, 
German  by  Niebahr,  Harabnrg,  1847).  His- 
tories of  particular  countries:  Al-Makk.tri.  on 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  Spanish  AraU 
(Arabic  by  Dozy  and  others,  Leyden,  18S5-^1 ; 
English,  with  omission  of  the  parts  relating 
to  literary  history,  by  De  Gayanoa,  Lon- 
don, 1841-*8);  Ibn  Adhari,  AlKca  and  Sjmn 
(Dozy,  Leyden,  1848-'51);  Ibn  A  hi  Zer.  An 
nales  Hegutn  Maurftnnut  (Arabic  and  Latin 
by  Tomberg,  Up.sala,  1843-'6;  Frendi  by 
Beaumier.  Paris,  1800);  Makrizi,  "History  of 
the  Mameluke  Snltans (French  by  Qoatrem^, 
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Piri^  1835-7),  "Ili.-tonr  of  the  Copts" 
(Arabic  aod  German  by  WOstenfeld,  GOttin- 
fco,  1845);  nm  Taghri,  aimalfl  principally 
of  Ejrypt  (Juynboll  ami  Miitthcs.  Leyden, 
I&3i-'61);  a  collection  of  chroniclea  by  vari- 
MH  wrnera  rdating  to  the  eitj  of  Hecc* 
iWttstenfeld,  Lcipoo,  1857-'9) ;  a  collection 
reiatiog  to  Sicily  (Amari,  Biblioiheea  Arabo- 
Sienla,  Leipsio,  1855-7);  Al-Snynti,  "History 
of  tlie  Temple  at  Jerusalem (English  by  Rey-  i 
Bold%  London,  1836).  To  the  general  oharoc-  j 
terof  AraUe  bistorieal  writing  abore  given,  ; 
we  have  a  noblo  exception  in  Ibn  Khalthin  | 
(di«d  1406),  a  writer  of  a  philosophical  spirit 
nd  a  profoond  falftorical  sense.  Or  his  hirtory, 
tiif  introduction  ha,s  been  published  b.v  Qnatre- 
m^re  and  translated  into  f  renoh  by  De  Slane 
Cm  the  JfoticM  «t  MtraUt  dn  fHanmeriU,  toI. 
jvL  ft  aeq.),  and  another  part,  the  history  of 
the  Berbers,  edited  and  translated  by  De  Slane 
(Algiers,  1847-'66).  Among  biographies,  that 
of  Mohamme<l  by  Ibn  Ishak  (Arabic  by 
W&stenfeld,  Gdttingen,  185S-'60;  German  by 
Stottgart,  1864)  is  especially  important 
—Fur  original  speculation  in  philosophy  we 
Quut  looik  rather  to  the  religions  sects  than  to 
the  philosophers  so  called,  a  name  reserved  for 
tiiosswho  borrowed  the  systems  of  theGreeka, 
a|>eci&lly  that  of  Aristotle,  in  which  they  in- 
trodaced  few  changes  of  importance.  The  most 
Celebrated  names  among  the  eastern  Arabs  are 
Alkindi  of  the  Uth,  Alfarabius  of  the  10th,  and 
•boveall  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna)  of  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century.  More  profound  and  original 
Was  Alf^azzali  (died  1111),  wlio  aimed  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  systems,  and  from 
^kepticbm  passed  finally  to  asceticism  and  mys- 
ticism. With  respect  to  the  i<1en  of  cause,  Iio 
held  substantially  the  position  uiid  anticipated 

arguments  of  Hume.    In  the  12th  century  | 
Spain  became  the  centre  of  philosophical  ac- 
tivity, its  chief  representatives  being  Ibn  liiulj.i 
i^Arempaoe),  Ibn  Tophail  (Abnbacer),  and  Ihn 
Hiishd  fAverroos).    The  scliDolnien  first  ob- 
tained tiie  Liitin  translations  of  some  of  the 
treatises  of  Aristotle,  not  direotlj  Urom  the 
(jreek.  but  from  Arabic  versions,  and  Averroea,  ' 
the  latest  of  his  commentators,  was  accepted 
his  aathorized  interpreter.    In  the  18th  and 
i4th  centuries  the  authority  of  his  commentary 
was  hardly  qnestioned,  and  in  the  15th  jind 
16th  H  was  many  times  reprinted.    These  cir- 
cnrnstances  give  to  Arab  philowipby  a  far  high- 
er importance  in  the  history  of  European  cul- 
ture than  its  independent  value  would  entitle 
it  to  claim. — In  mathematics  tlie  Arabs  were 
die  pupils  of  Greece  and  India,  but  they  added  , 
^<it  a  little  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  | 
tiiey  hml  received.    Neitlier  alfjobra  nor  the 
Arabic  numerals  wore,  as  tlio  mmies  would 
^-«m  to  indicate,  of  Amb  invention ;  bnt  the  I 
Aral's  perfected  the  pmoc^^e-J  of  the  one,  .arriv- 
ing at  the  solution  of  cubic  enuations,  and  they 
fftcilitated  the  iatrodnction  of  the  other.  They 
amplified  trigonometrical  calcnlntionsby  substi- 
tutiiig  the  use  of  nnee  aixd  tangents  for  chorda,  i 
Tou  I.— 40 


In  nstronomy  tlicy  improved  the  instruments  of 
observation  (Abiilhasaan,  "  Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomittl  Insfcramenta,**  French  by  Sfidillot,  Paris, 

1834-'5),  and  constrnctecl  new  and  niore  accu- 
rate tables  (Ibn  Yunis,  Arabic  and  Erench  by 
OBosriii,  Paris,  1804;  Olag-Beg,  Ambie  atna 
French  by  S^dillot,  Paris.  1847-'53).  They  made 
some  discoveries  of  importance,  among  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  that  of  tiie  varistioii 
of  the  moon  by  Abnl-Wefa,  commonlj  aacribed 
to  Tyeho  Brahe,  six  oenturies  later.— The 
scienee  of  medidne  owes  mtieh  to  the  ArabsL 
especially  in  the  departments  of  pharmacy  and 
materia  medioa.  In  surgery,  from  ignorance 
of  uitttomy,  they  made  little  wlrmob.  Hie 
most  celebrated  among  the  medical  as  well  as 
among  the  philosophical  writers  is  Avioenna) 
whose  Oanoo  of  Medicine  was  for  fbnr 
centuries  the  leading  text  book  in  European 
schools  (printed  at  Kome,  15i)3,  and  in  Latin 
vermons  not  far  from  80  times).  The  ElhaH  or 
Condnens  of  Al-Razi  (Rhazes)  eiy'oyed  also  a 
wide  reputation,  and  in  the  Latin  translation 
passed  through  many  editions.  The  study  of 
medicine  led  naturally  to  that  of  chemistry  and 
botany.  Ohemistry  made  substantial  progress 
among  the  Arabs.  To  Geber  we  .owe  the  first 
preparation  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and 
aqua  regia.  The  aistillation  of  alcohol  also,  as 
the  name  implies,  was  a  discovery  of  the  Arabs. 
Botany  was  little  more  than  the  handmaid  of 
medicine.  There  was  no  attempt  at  scientific 
classification,  but  only  an  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment of  the  material,  as  among  the  Greek  bo- 
tanical writers.  But  in  the  number  of  plants 
described,  the  style  of  description,  and  the  de- 
termination of  Bynon)Tne8,  the  advantajre  is 
bir;rely  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs.  The  best 
known  writers  are  Al-Nabati  and  Ibn  Baitar 
(GenoMl  by  Sontheimer,  Stuttgart,  1840-'42). 
— In  geography  the  Arabs  have  rendered  most 
important  services,  less  in  the  mathematical 
than  in  the  descriptive  branch  of  the  science. 
The  va^t  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs, 
and  the  reports  gathered  from  the  governors 
of  MOMyte  provinces,  the  commercial  inter- 
course re.ichini?  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire  (witness  the  Arabic  coins  frequently 
dog  up  in  northern  Russia  and  even  in  Nor- 
way, which  prove  the  existence  of  an  estab- 
lished trade,  if  they  do  not  neces.sarily  suppose 
the  presenoe  of  Arab  merchants),  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
Moslem  who  had  the  ability  to  make  once  at 
least  in  the  conr.se  of  his  life — all  this  could 
not  but  add  materially  to  the  sum  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge.  The  narrative  of  an  Arab  mer- 
chant named  Boleymtn,  who  visited  China  in 
the  9tb  centnry,  was  pul)lislu>4]  in  Anibic  and 
French  by  Reinand  ( Jichition  de»  voj/eiga  dam 
rinde  et  d  la  Chiue,  Paris,  1845).  Al-Is- 
takhri  and  Ibn  Haukal  about  ^TiO  traversed 
the  ditl'erent  Mohaiunbedan  provinces  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Indla^  The  Liber  Climatum  of 
the  former  was  published  by  Moller  (Gotha, 
18S9 ;  Gerniaa  by  M.oi:dtro«OP|  UapxUurg,  1845). 
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The  "Oriental  Geoprnphy  of  Il>n  Ilankal,"  hy 
Ouseley  (Lon<lon,  18U0),  is  translated  from  a 
Persian  version  in  which  the  vrorln  of  Al- 
[Htakhri  and  Ibn  llaukal  have  been  recast  and 
combined  in  one.  Especially  important  are 
the  geography  of  Edrisi  (about  1150),  who 
Jived  at  tlie  court  of  Rojrer  II.  of  Sicily,  and 
who  vii^ited  England  (French  by  Jaubert,  Paris, 
1836-'40;  and  the  portion  relating  to  Africa 
and  Spain,  Arabic  atul  French,  ])y  Dozy  and  De 
Goeje,  Levden,  IHfiU);  Uie  "  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Yakut  (died  18S9),  pnbHahed  hj 
"WOstenfeld  (T^ipsic,  IRfiO  et  nff/.):  peofrraphy 
of  Abulfeda  (Arabic  by  Keinaud  and  De  iSlane, 
Paris,  1840;  French  by  Refaiaiid,  Paris,  1848). 
Ibn  Batuta(<lied  about  1377)  surpa'<<e(l  all  in  the 
extent  of  his  travels,  which  reached  from  iSpmn 
to  China  and  into  oentnl  Afrioa  (Arabic  and 
French  by  Defr6mery  and  Sanfrtiinetti,  VixrU. 
lS53-'9;  Engliah,  abridged^  by  Lee,  London, 
18S9).  AbdaUatif^  a  phyrioian,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Efrypt,  founded  on  his  own  obson  a- 
tiona,  and  of  great  value  (De  8acy,  I'aris,  1810). 
He  took  advantage  of  a  plague  in  Oairo  u 
1201-'2,  of  which  ho  pivcs  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion, to  make  anatomical  investigations.  The 
Arab  geographers,  instead  of  fbDowing  in  their 
descriptions  political  or  physical  (livi--ioris  of 
the  globe,  generally  adopted,  alter  the  example 
of  we  Oreeke,  the  qntem  of  efimatee  or  zonc«, 
URUally  sovcii.  In  the  determination  of  lati- 
tudea  and  longitudes,  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  and  the  ehape  of  the  continents,  they 
made  a  somewhat  nearer  approach  to  the  truth 
tlian  the  Greek  geographers.  Under  the  caliph 
Al-Mamoim  (Bl^^>,  a  meamnrement  was  made 
of  the  len^h  of  a  degree  of  latitude. — Such  is 
the  extent  of  Arabic  literature  that,  notwith- 
•tanding  the  labon  of  Enn^iean  sebolars  and 
the  production  of  native  presses,  especially  at 
Boiilak,  Coiro^  and  in  India,  and  recently  in 
England,  where  Rigk  Allah  Haasonn,  an  Arabic 
poet,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
standard  works,  the  greater  part  even  of  what 
haa  been  preaerved  n  In  mannsoript,  and  atill 
more  has  jjcrished.  In  prt>of  of  the  jrreat  num- 
ber of  works  lost,  we  need  not  ^>peal  to  the  ex- 
aggerated aceonnta  of  the  libraries  of  some  of 
the  Mohammedan  princes  (TIakem  II.  of  Spain 
is  said  to  have  collected  600,000  volumes). 
Works  in  literary  history,  always  a  fiivovite 
department  with  the  Arabs,  furnish  abundant 
evidence.  The  moat  important  of  these  works 
ara  the  lUM or  ** Catalogue  of  Seiencea"  of 
Ibn  alrKaidini.  of  the  9th  century  (jtublished 
by  Fltigel,  Tol.  L,  Leipsic.  1871)';  the  "Bio- 
graphical Dictionary"  of  Ira  KhalKlcan,  of  the 
18tn  centurv  (Arabic  by  WQstenfeld,  (Jdttingen, 
1886-'50;  French  by*De  Slane,  Paris,  1842- 
-.^71);  and  Hadji  KhaWa's  (died  lfi85)  "Dic- 
tionary of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Litera- 
ture "  (Arabic  and  Latin  by  FlOgel,  7  vols.  4to, 
Leipsic,  1835-'58).  Hammer-Pnrgstall's  "Lit- 
erary History  of  the  Arabs  (7  vols.  4to,  Vienna, 
186(>-'56),  which  comes  down  only  to  the  year 
JSfiS,  contiuns  notices  of  about  10,000  writers. 


Of  tlio  printed  books  a  toK-ralily  completv 
dex  in  contained  in  Zenker's  liiblwthcca  Orui,- 
Uili»  (Leipsic,  1 846-^60). 

ABABICI,  or  Arabtain,  a  Christian  sert  of  the 
8d  century,  founded  by  Beryllus,  Uishi-p  of 
Bostra  in  Arabia.  They  denied  the  divinitv  <>;" 
Christ,  and  atlirmed  that  the  soul  dies  with  tie 
body,  and  is  raised  to  life  again  with  it  in  the 

I  resurrection.  Origen  contended  with  Beiyflai, 
and  a  synod  condemned  the  Arabicu 

AKACAH.  or  Amwan.  I.  A  division  of  Britiah 
Bunnah,  mdnAng  the  districts  of  Akyali,  Ssn- 
doway,  and  Ramree,  bounded  W.  by  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  S.  by  Pegu,  and  separated  by  the  You- 
madoung  monntaiiM  on  the  E.  ft«m  Ava ;  area, 
23,529  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871.  447,957.  It  is  a  hilly 

1  region,  with  numerous  fertile  plains  and  vsl- 
leys,  dense  jungles,  and  pestiferoos  marstie^ 

'  The  coast  has  very  few  liarbors,  and  thoajjL 
the  country  is  rich  in  timber,  coal,  petrolema 
salt,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  haa  eottsMeiaUe 
trade,  there  are  few  imjiortant  towns.  The 
climate  is  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans.  The 
principal  riTcr  ia  the  Araoan  or  Kaladjm. 
which  enters  the  bay  of  Bengal  15  m.  X.  c»f 
Akyab,  utter  a  S.  course  of  about  200  m.  Ibe 
aboriginid  tehabltaaita,  edM  Mng^  eonti* 
tnte  abont  half  the  population.  Edncatioo  l- 
▼cry  genera],  few  being  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  proTinee  waa  canqneted  by  the 
Burmese  in  1788,  and  taken  from  them  bT  the 
British  in  1824  Capital,  Akyab.  U.  Atovn. 
the  former  capital  of  the  above  proTlnoe,  on  the 
river  Aracan,  about  50  m.  from  it-<  mnuth:  pop. 
about  10,000.  It  is  a  straggling,  decaying  pUc«t 
which  once  had  about  95,000  mbabitaata  Ibe 
climate  is  extremely  unwholesome. 

ABICITL  h  A  port  of  Brazil,  in  the  province! 
of  Oeara,  on  the  Kio  Jagnarioe,  about  10  b. 
from  ♦he  sea,  lat.  A"  S.,  Ion.  3r  4$'W.: 
pop.  about  20,000.  It  has  live  chnrdiea,  sod  & 
Tciy  fine  town  hall.  Its  ezporta  an 
cotton  and  bides.    At  the  mouth  of  the  nW 

I  is  a  dangerous  bar.   tievere  Hoods  oocor  div> 
ing  the  rainy  aeaaona.  IL  A  river  in  the  siw  - 
province,  flows  due  N,  about  120  m.,  sod  rf>- 

I  ters  the  Atlantic  by  two  mouths,  near  Perasm- 

I  buquinho,  160  m.  N.  W.of  thetownof  Aracaii- ■ 

j  ABACHft'E,  in  Greek  mythologj-.  a  LT<li.=in 
maiden,  fiunous  for  her  skill  in  weaving.  She , 

I  challenged  Minerva,  and  wove  a  piece  of  di^ 
on  which  the  amonr>  of  the  gods  wore  rt-pw- 
sented.   This  work  was  so  &nltleas  that  Mi- . 
nerva,  despairing  of  being  able  to  exod  it  i 
tor©  it  to  shreds,  whereupon  Arachne  bar..' 
herself.    The  godd<»s  loosened  the  ropir  vai  | 
saved  the  life  of  Arachne;  but  the  ropev**' 
transfonned  into  a  cobweb,  and  the  njr.i  '  - 
into  a  spider  (Gr.  ^^iv),  that  insect  wl^u^ 
Minerva  most  hated.  I 
ARACHNIDA,  a  class  of  invertebrate  aniniiil^ 
belonging  to  the  articnlata,  and  including  ^ 
derm,  mites,  and  scorpions.  The  arachnids^i*f 
from  insects  in  having  no  antennie;  in  ■ 
number  of  eyes  being  in  most  species  8,  ts^ 
even  when  only  2,  in  never  being  placed  Ister- 
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allj  on  the  head;  in  the  legs  being  usually 
^.althonpli  in  sonic  species  0,  and  in  others  10; 
and  in  their  respiratory  apparatus  consisting  of 
ndiated  trachen. .  Most  moludda  are  carniv- 
t  r  ns.  Some  parasitic  species,  such  us  the  mi- 
nuic  parasite  mites,  arc  furnished  with  a  sucker, 
b  nma  respects  oonatrncted  like  that  of  the 
pT^'Wy.  In  other  species  there  is  n  pair  of 
upper  jaws  and  a  pair  of  under  jaws  currying 
joblted  fdtitn,  and  between  them  n  sort  of 
tongue  formed  by  a  projection  from  the  breast. 
At  the  back  of  the  mouth  tliere  is  a  piece  of 
homy  texture,  termed  by  Savigny,  Latrdlle^ 
and  Audonin  tfie  plmrynx,  forming  the  en- 
trance into  the  gullet.  The  ^llet,  tiie  stom- 
ach, and  the  intestines  ran  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  vent.  In  nio?t  nrach- 
nida  there  is  a  complete  circulatory  system  of 
arteries  and  reoeiving  Teina,  retnming  blood. 
Tlie  respiratory  ortrun^  ]mve  two  peculiarities, 
on  which  Latreille  established  his  two  great 
dividons  of  arachnida,  pulmonaria  and  trache- 
'>f!'i.  The  pulmonaria,,  which  Straus-DOrck- 
hcitn  and  Leon  Dufoor  place  in  the  first  or 
ebief  division,  comprises  the  nmneroos  species 
of  Riders  and  the  scorpions.  Their  respiratory 
troaratna  consists  of  small  cavities  formed  by 
the  onion  of  triangular  lamino  of  extreme  thin* 
ncs9.  The  division  furnished  with  air  jiipes 
(imchearia)  umilar  to  those  of  insects,  com- 
prises tiie  Harvest  or  shephard  spiders,  mites, 
'.nrl  other  penera.  "  Tlie  presence  of  trnclicjp, 
•  r  air  pipes,"  says  Latr^o,  excludes  all  com- 
plete oirenlatilon ;  that  ia,  the  distribnlsion  of 
blood  to  different  parts,  and  its  return  from  the 
respiratory  organs  to  the  heart.''  The  eyes  of 
the  araehmda  are  all  sfanple.  In  most  spades 
of  <spidor.-*  they  are  8  in  nninber,  but  in  some 
tliey  are  6  and  in  others  only  2.  liothing  is 
faim  of  the  organs  of  hearing  in  wteliniaa, 
although  it  ha*  been  well  ascertaine<l  that 
these  animals  do  bear.  Male  spiders  are 
•Ivays  mnch  smaUer  than  the  females.  The 
j'^lpi  or  feekrs  of  tlic  male  are  furni-<Iicd  with 
^T^m»  of  various  forms,  usually  bulging  at  the 
tip;  the  feelers  of  the  female  gradnally  taper 
to  a  point.  The  eggs  of  spiders,  not  having  a 
bard  shell,  are  soft  and  compressible.  Before 
btini;  laid,  they  lie  in  the  egg  bag,  squeezed 
tf^irethLT  and  thittenc-t],  within  the  spider  s  body, 
but  aasame  tlie  globular  form  after  being  laid. 
The  female  spider,  in  preparing  a  nest  ror  her 
uses  her  own  body  as  a  Itird  uses  its 
My  to  give  form  and  proper  size  to  its  nesU  j 
il>e  eggs  are exclnded  from  a  cavity  just  hehind  | 
the  breast.  The  hatoliing  of  the  eggs  of  one 
^K>ci«s  (the  meira  diadMta)  has  been  traced 
^ith  eare,  ana  the  snecessive  evotntion  of  the 
em!,rv..  .lri.icte<l  with  skill,  by  Moritz  Ilerold 
<>f  Marburg. — ^Latreille  arranges  the  arachnids 
nto  two  great  orders,  puhmmaHa  and  fro- 
thtaria.  He  subdivides  the  first  order,  A.  pul- 
"*^ria,  into  two  families,  under  the  names  of 
^f^^^eHiB  and  pedipalpi.  The  oroiMlelesliielnde 
our  common  spiders,  having  palpi  simple,  pedi- 
form;  mandibles  armed  wita  a  movable  and 


perforated  claw,  emitting  a  poisonons  liqidd ; 
abdomen  inarticulate,  terminating  by  spinner- 
ets. The  vedipalpLf  including  the  scorpions 
and  their  aRies,  have  the  alidonien  articulate^ 
without  spiinnTcts;  jialpi  jirodticcd,  cheliform 
(ehelOy  claw),  or  Hliaptd  like  pincers;  mandi- 
bles with  a  movable  digit.  Tlie  second  onlv  r, 
tr'trhenria,  includes  various  forms  of  shepherd 
spiders  and  .sea  spiders,  mites,  and  ticks;  true 
mites,  garden  mites,  spider  mites,  wood  mites; 
true  ticks,  plant  ticks,  water  ticks,  harvest 
ticks;  false  scorpions,  book  scorpions;  sliepherd 
spiders,  sea  ^tioers,  and  parasinc  sea  spidera. 

.4RAD,  a  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  tlie  right  hank  of 
the  Maros,  19  m.  N.  of  Temesviir ;  pop.  in  1869. 
32,V25.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  (ircck  bishop,  and 
contains  a  gymnasium  and  Wallachian  college. 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Germany 
and  the  Black  sea,  chictly  in  tobacco  and  cattle. 
Its  annual  fair  is  second  only  in  importance  to 
those  of  Pesth  and  Debreozin.  In  the  I7th 
century  the  city  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  the  Turks.  It  is  skirted  on  two  sides  by 
the  Maros,  and  defended  by  a  fortress,  whim, 
held  by  the  Austrians,  capitulated  only  after  a 
long  siege  to  the  Hungarian  army  in  lite  revo- 
Intionarjrwar  of  1849.  Three  months  later 
(Oct.  6),  Arad  witnessed  the  execution  by  the 
Austrian  authorities  of  13  llongarian  generala 
and  colonels,  who  had  snrrendered  with  GOrgej 
at  Vihigos  (Aug.  13),  or,  following  his  exam- 
ple, a  few  days  later. — On  the  opposite  bank, 
and  connected  by  a  bridge,  is  New  Arad  (Hmi. 
Uj  Arnil),  in  the  county  of  Teiius  ;  pop.  4,900. 

AKADIS  (now  Jiuad)^  a  rocky  isleL  aboat  • 
mile  in  dreomference,  lying  2  m.  off  the  Syrim 
coast,  in  lat.  35°  X..  .3r>  ra.  X.  of  Tripoli.  It 
was  early  occupied  as  a  stronghold  by  tlie 
PhcBoidans,  known  to  llie  Hebrews  as  ArracL 
a  city  second  only  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  held 
supremacy  over  a  considerable  tract  on  the  ad- 
jacent mainland,  where  Antaradns  was  found- 
ed. The  city  shved  in  the  general  fortunes  of 
Phoenicia,  and  aboot  A.  D.  638  was  destroyed 
by  Moawiyah,  the  Hentenant  of  the  caBph 
Omar,  and  never  rebuilt.  Aradus  is  the  only 
island  on  the  Syrian  coast  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  the  emsades.  It  is  now  ooeo- 
pied  by  about  3,000  people,  mainly  fishermen. 
Kemains  of  the  old  rhoaniciau  walls  are  stiU 
to  be  seen. 

ARAFAT,  or  Orphat  (Arabic,  gratitude),  a  gra- 
nitic hill  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca,  a  pilgrimage 
to  which  is  eqjmned  upon  all  who  virit  that 
city.  It  rises  about  200  foot  above  the 
nlain.  The  pilgrimage  occupies  three  days 
from  Mecca.  On  the  second  day  the  ceremony 
of  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is  observed.  The 
cadi  of  Mecca  usually  preaches  the  aermon, 
ridinipr  first  npon  a  oamel  np  the  entire  length 
of  the  st<ine  steps  wliieli  u-scend  the  mountain 
to  the  summit.  Hearing  this  sermon  is  the 
great  point  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  confers  the 
title  01  hadji  (pilgrim)-  There  is  a  tradition 
among  the  Mohammedans  that  on  this  mooik- 
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tain  Adam  first  met  "Eve  again,  after  a  eepara- 

tlon  of  120  years  immediately  following  the 
npnlsion  from  paradise.  On  tbp  summit  is  a> 
chapel,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  trollt 
by  Adam  liimself. 

ARAfiOi  L  DialalqM  Fnifali,  a  French 
physidat  and  etateonan,  born  at  Estagel,  near 
Perpignan,  Feb.  20,  1  T8r.,  died  k  Paris,  Oct.  2, 
1853.  After  studying  mathenuilioe  at  the  rol- 
lepe  of  Perpignan,  he  entered  in  1808  the  poly- 
tcclmic  scliool.  On  leaving  it  in  1805,  he  vva-s 
appointed  secretaiy  of  the  board  of  longitadei 
and  !n  1008  be  was  oommfflsioned  to  fiuah  in 
ooiyiinction  with  l?ii>t  the  mea*iurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian  in  Spain,  begun  bj  Delam- 
bre  and  M^hain,  aa  Ae  boria  of  the  deefanal 
metrical  system  of  France,  lie  was  employed 
in  the  island  of  Majorca  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  taken  for  a  spy,  saved  from  the  mob  by 
some  months'  confinement  in  a  fortress,  after- 
ward taken  by  Spanish  corsairs  from  an  Al- 
gerine  vessel  and  narsldy  treated,  enlarged  on 
the  demand  of  the  dey,  slii|)wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Sardinia,  and  after  new  perils  reached 
Algiers  in  a  Bedouin  disguise.  Here  he  was 
treated  with  suspicion  by  a  new  dey,  but  finally 
reached  Marseilles  in  a  French  frigate  in  1809. 
On  bis  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  elected  a  member 
<j/l  the  institute,  though  only  23  years  old,  and 
soon  afterward  appointed  professor  at  the  poly- 
technic school  In  1830  he  became  perpetual  sec- 
retary of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  director 
of  the  observatory,  a  post  which  ho  retained 
till  his  death.  He  rendered  special  services  to 
q»tiica  bj  his  own  experiments,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence over  others,  and  especially  by  direct- 
ing the  labors  of  Fresnel  and  Malus.  He  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  Tonng^s  op- 
tical papers.  He  investigated  mapnetical  phe- 
nomenii,  and  made  some  contributions  to  me- 
teorology, eepeciany.fai  connection  with  tlcc- 
tricity.  He  also  snccessfullv  investigated  tiie 
colors  of  polarized  light,  the  application  of 
pdarization  aa  a  test  of  the  origin  of  light,  the 
experimental  proof  of  tlie  n-turdation  of  liglit 
in  dense  mediuiiis,  the  apparent  nutgnetisni  of 
copper  rotating  near  a  permaneDt  magnet,  and 
the  influence  of  the  aurora  upon  the  needle. 
For  the  last  three  years  of  his  lilo  he  was  blind 
and  otlierwi.so  a  sutferer.  Ho  was  the  author 
of  more  than  GO  distinct  memoirs  on  various 
branches  of  science.  He  established,  in  con- 
cert with  M.  (iay-Lussac,  in  1816,  the  Annala 
de  rhimie  ct  (/<•  j)7^>/,'iifjue.  The  article  in  the 
"Edinburgii  Eucyclopajdia "  on  the  polariza- 
tion of  light  is  from  the  pen  of  Arago.  His 
com])lele  works  appeared  in  Paris  in  17  vols. 
(18o5-'60),  under  the  direction  of  liarral. 
From  the  royal  society  of  London  be  reoeived 
in  1829  the  Cojiley  medal,  an  lionor  never 
before  cont'erred  upon  a  Frendi  man  ol  science. 
When  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
thonpht  of  emiijratintr  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  devoting  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  acientitic  pursuits,  he  invited  Arago  to 
•ocompanj  him ;  and  when  tbia  Intentloa  was 


fbfled  bylbe  English,  Monge  endeaTored  m  nSa 

to  prevail  ujion  Arago  to  follow  tho  ex-empe- 
ror  to  St.  iieiena.   On  the  outbreak  of  the 
reyolntioii  of  1880,  Arago  espoused  the  canse 
of  thepe^^ito.   In  1831  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  his  natire  de- 
parteient  of  Pyrfin^ea-Ortentflfea,  and  took  Ids  : 
seat  on  the  extreme  left.    He  deliveretl  mem- 
orable speeches  in  behalf  of  science  and  educa- 
tion, and  In  the  political  qneefiona  of  the  day 
he    strenuously   i>[i].osed   all  encroaclimeLrs 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  denounced 
the  goyermnant  monopoly  of  railways  and 
the  project  of  the  fortifications  of  Puri^.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  council  general  of 
fhe  Seine,  of  wbiob  be  was  president  till  1849, 
and  tlie  declaration  of  the  council  in  favor  of 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  due  to  hira. 
He  took  a  conspicnous  part  in  the  raovmeut 
which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Phihpjjv, 
and  on  Feb.  24,  1848,  he  became  a  member  of 
tlie  provisional  government,  and  officiated  first 
as  minister  of  marine,  and  afterward  added  to 
the  functions  of  this  office  the  duties  of  the  . 
war  department.   He  belonged  to  the  republi- 
can wing  of  Marrast  and  Marie,  who  opposed 
the  theories  of  the  socialists,  and  advocated 
liberal  institutions,  as  they  exist  in  the  United 
States.    At  the  same  time  he  reprfs<.nted  bis 
native  department  in  the  constituent  sisseinblr. 
When  the  provisional  government  surrendered 
the  reins  of  power,  the  assemUy  appointed  him 
member  of  the  executive  commission.   In  this 
position  he  displayed  great  personal  comage 
during  the  bloody  days  of  June,  1848.  He 
opposed  the  election  of  T-oiiis  Napole<in  to  the 
presidency,  and  gradually  ceasc<l  to  take  pjkrt 
m  pnlilic  afilairs.    But  to  the  last  he  proved 
true  to  his  republican  creed,  and  aftrr  the  evup 
iV^tnt  of  December,  ISol,  refused  to  take  tbe 
oath  to  tlie  government  of  Louis  Xapolcon. 
II.  Jean,  brother  of  the  i)receding,  born  in  17>S 
died  in  Mexico,  July  9,  1836,    He  wjis  a  tul>- 
treasurer  in  Perpignan,  and,  having  beende- 
I)rived  of  his  ai)pointnient  on  a  dennnci;iti"!2 
which  subsequently  turned  out  to  bo  false,  iii 
embarked  for  New  Oileana,  and,  joiiung  the 
younger  Mina,  became  a  general  in  the  M'  ^ 

j  ican  service  in  the  war  of  independen(  e.  lit 
Jacqacs  ftkane  Yidor,  ]<rother  of  the  prec  e<!iD|{, 

'  bom  at  Estagel,  Marcli  in,  IT'.Mi,  died  in  Braxil 
in  January,  IS.-jS.    When  only  20  years  of  aif 
he  made  an  artistes  tonr  through  various  coan- 
tries  of  the  Mediterranean.    In  1817  he  s&ilol 
in  the  exploring  vessel  Uranie  as  draughtsman  ; 
to  the  expeditfon.  The  ship  was  wrecked  at 
the  Moluccas,  and  Arago  did  nr»t  return  t"  , 
France  till  1821.     He  afterward  re^adetl  b'.  | 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  and  lost  hie  sight  in  ; 
1837,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  liiir. 
from  engaging  in  new  voyages.     His  moel  | 
interesting  work  is  Soutenir*  tf un  atevgtt:  \ 
Voyage  autour  du  monde  (with  illustration?  i 
and  comments  by  Francois  Arago,  2  veL^.,  I 
Paris,  1838  et  uq.),   IT.  ttiraae,  brother  <>:  I 
the  preceding,  bom  at  Perpignan,  Fob.  T, 
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1S<^3.  Re  studied  at  Tx)r«^zc,  and  undertook  a 
coarse  of  cheiiiistry  at  the  polytcclinic  school, 
vhieh  Lc  quitted  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
stcret  s<>cieties.  lie  estal)lislied  the  Lorgnette 
aii<i  Fijaro  newspapers,  and  was  director  of 
the  VandevQIe  nntil  it  was  burned  down.  He 
baa  written  upward  of  100  theatrical  pieces, 
inrlading  Le*  arUt^craties,  a  five-act  comedy, 
{■rodnced  at  the  ThMtre-Franfais.  In  1830 
he  cU>sed  his  theatre  to  join  in  the  popular 
nioTement)  and  di;«tributed  the  theatrical  stock 
of  arms  to  the  pMple  doling  the  three  days  of 
July.  He  was  aniMig  the  most  prominent  to 
r^itnialize  ids  disapproval  of  thu  sliurti  otaiiigs  of 
Ltjuis  Philippe's  government,  whii  h  cancelled 
lii*  theatrical  license  in  1S40.  TiiL'  L'i'r'"rnir, 
s  daily  democratic  journal,  was  founded  by 
S&iuie  Arago.  Ho  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  revolutinn  of  1848.  and  placed 
himself  in  the  direction  of  the  post  olHce, 
which  post  he  held  till  the  rettrement  of  Gen. 
Cavaignac.  In  1840  lie  was  expelled  troin 
France  for  bis  participation  in  revolutionary 
novementB,  and  went  to  Belgittni,  wMoh  ooun- 
trr  he  was  also  obliged  to  leave  in  18*1  at  the 
request  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  and  after  wander- 
ing about  in  different  conntriea,  he  settled  at 
Turin.  The  amnesty  of  ISoO  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Paris.  He  attracted  much  public  at- 
tentiMi  hi  1962  bv  leaving  the  toeieU  eUs  gent 
lie  lettres  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  con- 
trolled by  the  banker  Mir^  and  other  schemers, 
hi  1870  he  was  mayor  of  P8r!8  from  Sept  6 
to  Oct.  31,  wlii'n  the  invasion  of  the  h6tel  de 
Tille  forced  bim  to  retire.  Among  his  later 
prodvetions  are  a  poem  on  Spa,  the  Belgian 
watering  place  CBrussds,  1851);  a  historiral 
Quvel  relating  to  the  V'endean  wars,  £m  Blanct 
'[  Im  BUn$  Toh^  Paria,  1863);  and  a  Tin- 
dioation  of  his  course  in  the  February  revo- 
lation,  Let  pottet  en  1848  (I8G7}.  V* 
mmif  an  advocate  and  politician,  son  of 
Dominiane  Francois,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  fi, 
1818.  Ilis  name  as  w^ell  as  his  opinions  and 
leadendee  earned  htm  to  he  retidned  in  several 
politiral  cusc-i  (if  importance.  In  1830  lie  de- 
fended Barbed  and  Martin  Bernard.  lie  took 
•n  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  When 
the  abdication  of  Ix)uis  Philippe  was  annmiiu  ed 
in^  the  chamber,  Arago,  who  had  penetrated 
thither,  roae  and  londlyprocltdmed  that  royalty 
W!«  by  this  act  extinct,  and  tliat  the  pcHjple 
>^  jected  to  a  regency.  Laiuartine  and  other 
1  puties  Ibllowed,  and  a  provisional  govern- 
intnt  wa.H  organized  on  the  sjiot.  Lyons  Iteing 
ia  a  turbulent  state  on  account  of  destitution  j 
among  the  worlring  class,  Arago  vent  there  as 
•  otiiinissary  ^renerai,  with  plenary  powers,  and 
ordered  5U0,U0U  franca  to  be  immediatelj  ap-  1 
I  lied  hi  relief  of  the  distress.  This  action  was 
'ubsw^uontly  made  the  sul>je<  t  of  furious  party 
infective.  He  became  a  giember  of  the  legiala- 1 
tive  tnnnbly  for  flie  PyrfotohOrientales,  and  { 
'A  i«  envoy  in  Berlin  from  May  till  December,  i 
vhenon  Louis  Napoleon^a  election  to  the  presi-  i 
deacy  he  resigned,  and  atraraoosly  opposed  I 


him  after  his  return  to  Paris  in  the  constituent 
and  subsequently  in  ^e  legislative  assembly. 
After  the  esta])lishment  of  we  second  empire, 
ho  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
law,  acquiring  distinction  by  dctVnding  in  1867 
the  Pole  Berezowski,  who  attempted  to  mur- 
der the  czar  at  the  time  of  tlie  Paris  exposi- 
tion, and  in  18G8.  together  with  Gaml)uttji  and 
Cr^mieux,  the  joomalist  Peyrat,  who  had 
started  the  project  of  a  monument  in  honor  of 
Baudin.  In  1801)  he  was  put  forward  for  the 
legislative  assembly  in  two  departments,  but 
defeated  by  the  governTncnt  candidates.  In 
1870  he  became  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government  without  portfolio,  reelstmg  the  ag- 

gressiuns  of  the  riitters  on  Oct.  81.  At  the 
age  of  20  Emmanuel  Arago  pnbUshed  a  volume 
of  poems,  and  was  for  five  years  afterward  en- 
gaged in  theatrical  writing. 

AiUGOlV,  formerly  a  kingdom,  now  a  royal 
captaincy  general  in  the  northeast  of  Spun, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  separating  it  from 
France,  £.  by  Catalonia,  S.  £.  by  S'alencia, 
S.  W.  by  New  Castile,  and  W.  by  Old  Castile 
and  Navarre ;  area,  17,084  sq.  m. ,  pop.  in  1867 
(estimated),  025,773.  The  surface  is  irregnlar 
nrom  the  numerous  spnrs  of  the  Pyrenees  that 
cross  it,  besides  wliich  it  is  separated  from  the 
neighboring  provinces  by  ranges  of  lofty  Ixillfl^ 
that  convert  it  almost  into  a  ba^  The  Pyre- 
nean  chain  in  Aragon  reaches  a  great  altitude, 
some  peaks  exceeding  11,000  feet.  The  prov- 
ince ia  watered  by  the  Ebro  and  its  tribntaries, 
the  Iluecha,  .Talon,  .Tiloca,  Iluerva,  Aguas,  Mar- 
tin, Guadalupe,  and  Nonaape,  on  the  right,  the 
Gidlego,  Isnela,  and  Oinoa  on  the  ML  A  eaaal 
commenced  in  1528  by  Charles  V.  stopped  short 
of  its  object,  which  was  to  reach  the  sea  at 
Tortosa,  and  fhmidi  a  maritime  outlet  for  the 
province.  It  extends  from  Tudela,  in  Navarre, 
to  Sastago.  Its  average  width  ia  69  feet,  its 
depth  9  ftet  It  is  mostly  Ihied  by  high,  thiolc 
walls,  and  cro.<;ses  the  .Talon  river  by  an  auue- 
duct  4,800  feet  in  length.  The  chief  produc- 
tions of  Aragon  are  grain,  flax,  and  hemp 
po<Hr(iu:ilit  y,  fruits  of  various  kind,  maize,  wine^ 
and  various  dyestnffa.  The  mineral  produc- 
tions are  iron,  qideksUver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
TuarMe,  and  coal.  The  mines  and  tjuorries  are 
inditt'erently  worked,  the  chief  bemg  one  of 
rooik  salt  near  Remolinos.  OatUe  are  not  veiy 
plentiful,  lint  sheep  and  swine  are  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  mountains  and  tbresta 
abound  in  game.  A  ragon  is  Hivided  into  three 
])rovincea,  Iluesca,  Saragossa,  and  Teruel.  The 
principal  oitj  is  Saragossa. — ^Aiter  the  tall  of 
tiie  Roman  empire  Aragon  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Visigoths.  Early  in  the  8th  century 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  eventually  taken  by  the  rulers  of  KavaiTe. 
In  lO.'lS  Kamiro  I.,  son  of  Sancho  TIL  of  Na- 
varre, received  it  in  partition  and  raised  it 
from  a  county  to  a  kingdom.  Hie  Ibur  sno- 
ceeding  kings  of  the  same  hoosB  enlarged  the 
kingdom,  which,  after  the  aoqiil^ion  of  the 
eoonty  of  Baroeioiia,  punad  tm  tha  KaTUre 
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to  the  Bjircolonn  drnasty.  about  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  Tlio  lattor  j^nve  11  kings 
to  Aragon,  ending  witli  Martin  in  141  o,  and 
won  and  kept  tlio  Halmric  islands,  Sicily,  nnd 
Sardinia.  The  Barcelonu  djnasty  was  succocd- 
ed  in  1412  by  Ferdinand  I.  at  tiie  flrst  king  of 
the  house  of  Castile.  In  consequence  of  the 
niarriaire  of  p^-rdinand  II.  with  Isabella,  heiress 
of  CastiK'.  in  14»)9,  Aragon  and  Ca.stile  were 
niiitt  il.  and  theconHolidationof  the  Spanish  mon- 
arc  ljy  dates  from  the  accession  of  their  grandson 
Charles  V.  (1516). — The  AragooMe  luid  prob- 
ably the  earliest  representative  system  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  fueros  (constitutional  charter)  com- 
pelled the  king  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
them,  to  give  to  his  subjects  half  the  territory 
he  should  take  from  the  enemy,  not  to  enact 
laws  wifboot  their  consent,  nor  to  declare  war 
or  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  his 
oonnflellora.  The  J'ueros  provided  a  cortes,  in 
which  an  dasMS  of  the  state  were  represented, 
and  also  enimciated  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment and  popuUr  rights  not  exceeded  by  the 
liberalism  of  the  present  day.  To  insure  the 
sovereign's  adherence  to  this  compact,  ajvuti- 
eia  was  provided  for  as  guardian  of  the  laws. 
He  was  to  be  appointed  by  Ung  and  oortee  to- 

S ether;  his  decisions  were  without  appeal,  and 
e  was  only  answerable  to  the  nation  at  large. 
The  oortee  were  composed  of  the  nobility, 
the  caballeros,  tmd  the  common-,  to  whom  in 
1301  the  ecclesiastics  were  added.  Unanimous 
consent  of  the  king  and  the  fonr  orders  was 
renuisite  to  a  law.  The  cortes  were  summoned 
anu  dismissed  by  the  king,  who  presided  at 
their  delibemtfons  in  nersoD,  unless  onatle  to 
do  so,  in  whic  li  case  tiie  crown  ]irince  or  his 
lieutenant  was  present,  lie  cooid  not  remain 
in  the  oortes  at  the  taldng  of  the  TOtes  on  a 
measure.  Every  Aragonese  had  the  right  to 
lay  before  the  cortes  any  oreuget  (grudges  or 
grievances)  in  relation  to  a  breach  of  HieJ^uroi 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  cortes  ajtpointed  a 
couunittee  to  report  on  the  srievanoe.  After 
all  petitions  and  grievances  had  been  dispomd 
of,  but  not  before,  the  cortes  voted  the  8up[)lies 
for  the  services  of  the  state.  These  supplies 
were  of  a  limited  eharactef.  In  1876  the  first 
money  grant  was  asked  by  Pedro  IV.  to  levy 
A  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  Aragonese  cortes 
refbsed,  being  "  aconstomed,**  as  mey  said,  to 
serve  the  king  with  their  persons,  not  their 
parses.''  Sabseqpently,  the  same  king,  how- 
ever, coaxed  his  subjects  into  a  loan.  In  1412 
Ferdinand  I.  obtained  another  loan,  which 
loans  paved  the  way  to  royal  aids,  benevo- 
lences, and  other  exactions.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cortes,  officers  called  a  diitputacion, 
and  associated  with  the  justicui^  were  appointed 
by  the  cortes  to  watch  over  the  public  interests 
until  they  met  again.  The  Aragonese  had  an 
ancient  constitutional  right  of  taking  up  arms 
as  a  defence  against  the  reftisal  of  their  king  to 
oliserve  and  protect  their /neros.  The  king  at 
his  coronation  having  taken  the  oath  to  uphold 
the  oonstttution,  protect  theyWroo,  and  do  jus- 


tice, the  ju*(ieia  wlio  administered  it  re[«!itd 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  *'  We,  who  are  worm 
as  much  as  you,  take  yon  fat  oar  kioj;  sod  I 
lord,  pro\'ided  you  keep  our  laws  and  liUrties; 
otherwise  not.'^  The  decline  of  Aragooe^  lib- 
erty be^  with  the  union  of  1^  crofirat  of  I 
Arngon  and  Castile,  which  increased  the  power 
of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  accessiou  of  Charles 
V.  was  the  death  blow  to  the  liberty  and  prin- 
leges  of  the  Spanish  cities  and  provinces.  \v. 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the  jmtieia,  Joim  (1« 
Samosa,  having  sammoned  the  people  to  trm  I 
to  protect  their  furrn»,  the  kinfr  sent* force 
against  him,  and  wrote  an  autograph  letter 
to  his  general,  directing  him  to  fcue  sad  Mt*  I 
ish  the  just  ir  in  without  delay;  an  order  whioli 
was  strictly  obeyed,  the  judge  being  beheaded 
without  form  of  trial.  I 

AR.460!lii,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
and  8  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Girgenti;  pop.  aJMot 
8,000.  It  is  a  very  poor  puioe,  atoitod  oe  i  I 
bare  plain,  backed  by  steep  hills;  but  it  bass 
large  ca.xtle  uf  the  princes  of  Aneom,  and  U 
in  the  neighborhoodf of  exteiMlve  snjpbnrniiitt^ 
and  of  the  mud  volcanoes  callc*!  Macoalak. 
which  rise  about  200  feet  above  the  plain,  vti 
are  known  to  have  been  in  a  state  ef  eoatiaBal 
activity  for  l,5no  vears. 

I    iKACIIAY,  or  Angaaya,  a  river  of  Brazil,  lisei 

I  in  let.  18"  a  and  Ion.  61*  WW^imn 
northward,  V»etwecn  the  provinces  of  Matto 
Grosso  and  Goyaz,  to  Sao  Joao,  Ut.  6"  b'  S„ 
where  it  unites  with  the  Toeoitins,  lad  the  I 
combined  stream  discharges  its'\vaters  aft*r  a 
course  of  nearly  400  m.  further,  into  the  wstli- 
em  estuary  of  the  Amaion,  in  lat  1*40' &  Its  I 
whole  course  is  about  l.HOO  m.,  of  wliich  »b<»t 
1,100  are  navigable.  About  midway  in  it^ 
course  it  separates  into  two  aims,  whieb  en- 
close the  island  of  Banana  or  Santa  Anna.  21'' 
m.  long  and  40  broad.  Its  principal  tributarr 
is  Das  Mortem  which  joms  H  hi  lat  U*  & 
Many  tribes  of  warlike  savages  are  (ooaA  to 
the  banks  of  the  Araguay.  It  furnishes  an  on- 
interrupted  navigation  fram  Ptui  ahDoattotke 
head  waters  of  the  Parani. 

I    AAA&TCI1E¥£FF,  Alexd,  count,  a  Rosif 
statesman,  bom  in  1769,  died  May  3.  \m.  He 
was  of  an  obsf-ure  family,  was  educjittd  in  tbe 
military  school  of  St,  Petersburg,  entered  thesr- 
tillery,  and  reached  in  it  tiie  highest  rank,  at  \ 
was  a  favorite  of  Paul  I.,  and  for  a  slmrt  nine 
governor  general  of  St,  Petersborg.  but  i 
dismissed  on  account  of  his  insnlfimble  linw*  { 
ness.    Paivl  made  him  commander  of  ii- 

j  vorite  regiment  of  guards  at  Gatchina,  oaja-  i 
perial  residence  in  tiie  environs  of  the  capiw-  [ 
Susi)icious  of  danger,  Paul  the  day  before  1>»  j 
murder  sent  an  order  for  Araktoheyeff  »ui  ii*  j 
regiment.    The  courier  was  detained  by  w  \ 
conspirators,  and  AraktcheyetT  reache«l  the 
barriers  of  the  capital  too  late.  Alejumdefr  ^  I 
successor  of  Paul,  kept  Araktcheyeff  B«sr  W  j 
pers(m,  and  he  remained  unshaken  in  hi* 
ter's  favor.    He  was  energetic  and  active,  bet 
hard  and  utterly  distmstfuL  The  militair 
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ooiet  introdnoed  into  Rn86ia  under  Alexander,  | 
•ariTo  ofMted  and  oraranized  by  Araktchoyetf  j 
jUQiii  blooddied  and  cruelties.    During  the  last  i 
years  of  the  czjir's  reign  Araktoheyeff  beeime 
rirtnal  ruler  of  the  empire,  issuing  laws  and  ' 
nkaaes  on  blanks  with  the  imperiid  signature. 
SooD  after  Alexander's  death  he  was  ordered 
to  confine  his  residence  to  his  estates  at  Gru- 
zino.  lie  left  the  balk  of  his  large  fortune  to  a 
military  sobool  founded  by  him  tn  Gruzino,  and 
$20,000  to  serve,  with  the  accumulated  inter- 
est, as  a  prize  for  the  best  history  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  100  years  after  his  death.   It  is 
•opposed  that  this  part  of  the  will  WW  an- 
nul led  by  Nicholas. 

AEIL,  Sea  of,  a  lar^e  inland  sea  or  lake  of 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Turkistan,  between  lat.  42" 
W  and  47^  N.,  and  Ion.  57°  30'  and  Gl"  E. 
It  li«8  about  40  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  more 
than  100  t'eet  above  the  Caspian  sea,  from 
vrhieh  it  is  200  m.  distant  at  the  nearest  point, 
and  with  which  Humboldt  and  others  suppose 
it  to  have  been  formerly  connected.  The  .\ral, 
covering  an  area  of  about  24,000  so.  m.,  is,  next 
to  the  Caspian,  the  largest  inland  sea  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  shallow,  with  many 
i'landa.  It  has  no  outlet,  but  the  Sir  Darya  or 
Sihooa  (the  Jazartes  of  the  ancients),  the  Amu 
I'arra  or  Jihoon  (the  Oxus).  anrl  several  smaller 
rivers  flow  into  it.  The  water  is  brackish,  but 
itlreelj  drank  bj  bones,  and  is  used  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  Fish  are  abundant.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  sea  of  Aral  is  exceedingly  dithcult 
tot  sailing  vessels;  perfeot  cafane  attenate 
with  violent  and  sudden  storms,  oftenest  com- 
ing from  the  northeast.  The  harbors  and 
nwhonges  are  few  and  inseoure.  The  shores 
are  generally  low  and  sandy,  but  on  the  north- 
ern side  are  small  hills  of  clay.  Its  borders 
tte  generallj  uiunhabited  in  sommer,  bat  in 
winter  they  are  frequented  by  nomadic  tribes 
|rum  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  The  sea  of  Aral  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Russian  empire.  TheRos* 
sians  explored  and  made  a  map  of  it  as  early 
u  1740,  and  they  sent  occasional  expeditions 
to  its  borders  till  1847,  when  they  bnilt  a  fort 
at  the  month  of  the  Sir,  and  began  to  t^iko 
military  poeseasion  of  the  principal  islands  of 
t'le  lake.  Ooknries  were  loon  ■Aerward 
t'ninded,  and  Russian  vessels  b<^an  the  regular 
aavigatioQ  wliich  they  have  since  continued. 

tiUM  (Latinised  Armmaa),  the  Hebrew 
tiamo  of  the  rcfrion  lyin:;  N.  and  E.  of  Pales- 
tine and  Phcanicia,  and  extending  to  the  Tigris^ 
the  northera  and  sonthom  1>oiuidaries  never 
''avinjf  been  accurately  defined.  It  corrcspond- 
^  generally  to  Sjria  and  Mesopotamia  of  the 
Qraeks  and  Romans,  and  inolnded  parts  of  Obal- 
''ea  and  As-^yri.i.    In  the  Septujiffint  th.-  name 

nsoally  rendered  by  Syria.    It  means  high- 
for,  although  most  of  the  region  is  a  low 
Wain,  the  part  which  immediately  l)orders  upon 
^Mtine  is  elevated.   That  portion  between 
Tigris  md  Enphrates  is  speeiaUy  designated 

•Vrarn-nahariiim,  "Aram  of  the  two  rivers." 
lowering  to  the  Greek  Heamnruftia.  Here 


was  the  orij^nal  home  of  Abraham,  whenoa 
he  migrated  to  Canaan.  From  this  migra- 
tion dates  the  long  separation  betwe^m  the  He- 
brews and  tlieir  Aramtean  kindred. — The  Ara- 
maic lanijnage  remained  in  a  rude  state  after 
tiie  separation,  while  the  Hebrew,  which  was 
undoubtedly  at  first  identical  with  it,  became 
greatly  developed ;  so  that  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  the  former  was  unintolligiblo  to 
tin  itKissof  the  Jaws.  When  the  ten  tiilNM  of 
Israel  were  carried  away,  their  place  was  partly 
supplied  by  various  Aramiuan  iiumigrants,  who 
gradually  formed  a  patois  designated  as  Gali- 
lean or  Samaritan.  The  exiles  from  Judah,  du- 
rini;  their  residence  in  Babyluniji,  abandoned 
their  own  language  and  adopted  the  Aramaio, 
which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  Judea. 
This  formed  the  current  limgua{:e  in  Palestine 
until  it  was  partially  superseded,  after  the  Ma- 
cedonian con(]UPst.  ])y  tlio  Greek.  Christ  and 
his  principal  disciples  probably  spoke  both  lan- 
guages; they  certainly  spoke  Aramaic.  In  the 
7th  century  the  Moslem  invasion  of  Syria  in- 
troduced the  Arabic  language,  which  gradu- 
ally took  the  pkoa  of  the  Aramaic ;  and  tha 
latter  has  become  nearly  extinct,  existing  now 
as  a  linng  tongue  only  among  the  Syrian 
Christians  near  Mosul.  Properly  speakings  tha 
Aramnic  has  no  literature  of  its  own.  As  a 
written  language  it  has  been  used  in  its  two 
branobea,  the  (3haldee  and  Syriac,  only  by  the 
Hebrews  and  eastern  Christians,  and  by  them 
only  in  treating  of  religious  subjects.  The  ca- 
nonical booln  of  the  Old  Testament  contain  two 
extended  passages  in  Chaldee  (Ezra  vii.  12-'2n ; 
Dan.  iL  4  to  vii.  28).  Several  of  the  auocry- 
phal  books  were  written  in  Aramaio,  altnough 
they  now  exist  only  in  the  (Jreek  translation. 
The  versions  of  Hebrew  Scriptures  known  as 
Taivams  are  written  in  Aramaio.'  It  is  not 
unliKely  that  the  Cospol  of  Matthew  was  origi- 
nally written  in  it,  although  we  have  it  authen- 
ticaUy  only  in  its  Greek  form.  The  Talmud,  as 
a  wliolc,  is  written  in  Aramaic,  but  with  such 
variations  from  the  main  dialects  that  some 
have  proposed  to  give  the  name  Talmndio  to 
the  idiom  ua  which  it  is  composed.  (See  Chal- 
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LairoiTAeB  amd  Lmnunm.) 

ARAM,  Eigeie,  an  English  scholar,  born  .it 
RamagilL  Yorkshire,  in  1704,  executed  at  York 
for  mnrder,  Aug.  6,  1769.  Aram  ei^oyed  a 
reinarkabli'  rvimtation  for  extensive  scholar- 
ship acquired  under  the  greatest  diffioultieS| 
his  fiither  having  been  a  poor  gardener.  After 
his  marriage  he  established  himself  ih  n  school- 
master in  bis  native  district  of  Netherdale.  In 
1T84  he  removed  his  sohool  to  Knaresborongh, 
where  in  1745  he  became  implicated  in  a  roh- 
beiT  committed  by  Daniel  Clark,  a  shoemaker 
of  Knaresborough ;  and  being  oiseharged  for 
want  of  evidence,  he  went  to  I^ondon.  Clark 
I  disappeared  mysteriously  at  the  same  time. 
I  Aram,  while  employed  as  sohool  nsher  in  vari- 
oils  towns,  and  in  an  academy  at  T.ynn  in 
I  Norfolk,  pursued  his  favorite  studies,  and  was 
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engilMd  in  compiling  n  comparative  lexicon  of 
the  Engliah,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Celtic 
langnagea,  when  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge 

of  murder.  Aram's  wife  had  fre(juently  in- 
timated that  he  andanuu  named  iioasvman 
were  privy  to  the  mystorj  of  dark's  dis- 
appearance. Houseman,  on  being  pressed  by 
the  coroner,  testitied  that  Aram  and  a  man 
named  Ferry  were  the  nrarderwa,  uid  that  the 
body  had  been  buritHl  in  a  particnbir  part  of 
St.  Robert's  cave,  a  well  known  spot  ne^ir 
Enareshoroogh.  A  skeleton  was  discovered  io 
the  exact  place  indicated,  and  Houseman's 
evidence  led  to  Aram's  conviction.  Aram  re- 
ftised  the  aervioea  of  oonnsel,  and  oondnoted 
bis  own  (lofi-noo  in  an  elaborate  and  scbularly 
manner,  making  an  ingenious  plea  of  the  gen- 
eral faliibilily  of  cirwimrtantMU  evidenoe,  ea- 

Eet  ially  tliat  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
Oman  bones.  After  condemnation  he  ac- 
knowledged his  gnilt  On  tiie  night  before 
the  execution  lie  attempted  suicide,  but  was 
discovered  before  he  had  bled  to  death,  and 
hia  aentenoe  was  earried  Into  eflRrat  three  days 
after  it  was  pronounced.  Before  be  attenij)ted 
anicide  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and 
alao  a  aketch  of hfa  life.  Of  hIa  "  Comparative 
Lexicon "  only  passajjes  from  tbe  prefnco  are 
extant  He  left  a  widow  and  six  children.  A 
of  poetry  haa  been  thrown  over  hla  &te  by 
Thomas  Hood's  ballad  of  "Tbe  Dream  of  Eu- 
gene Aram/'  and  Bulwer's  romance  of  "£u- 
giNie  Aran." 

ARAi\DA,  Pedro  PaUe  Akarca  j  Bolrs,  count  of,  a 
Spanish  statesman,  bom  in  Saragossa  in  Decem- 
ber, 1718,  died  in  1799.  He  first  served  In  the 
army,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the 
dvU  service.  Ailer  officiating  for  seven  years 
as  ambaasador  of  Ohaiiea  nL  at  the  oonrt  of 
Poland,  be  was  appointed  commander  of  tbe 
army  in  Portu^l.  Here  be  captured  Ahneida 
in  AuiTust,  1762,  and  waa  afterward  appointed 
captain  gciKral  of  Valencia.  In  1765,  alter 
quelling  an  insurrection  in  Madrid,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  oonneil  of  Castile,  and 
aoon  after  prime  minister.  He  inaugurnt^nl  a 
new  mnaiciMl  system,  established  schools, 
provided  Madrid  with  a  permanent  garrison, 
stren;itlii  nr(l  tbe  army  ana  navy,  advanced  the 
industrial  and  agricultaral  interests  of  the  king- 
dom, and  reformed  the  financial  condition  of  the 
bank  of  San  Carlos.  Ho  established  a  law  which 
made  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Castile  requi- 
site for  the  validity  of  the  decrees  of  the  Vati- 
can, opposed  tbe  impiiffltion,  and  set  up  apoliti- 
cal censorship  in  order  to  nentralize  its  influ- 
ence. By  a  aecree  of  April  2,  1767,  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  and  their  property 
confi-scated.  The  hostility  of  tbe  clerical  party, 
heigrhtened  by  his  confidential  correspondence 
witb  Voltaire,  who  liad  urged  him  to  persevere 
in  his  work  of  reform,  forced  bun  in  1773  to 
tender  his  resignation  as  prime  minister.  Ac- 
ce[)ting  tbe  post  of  ambassador  at  Paris,  he 
became  noted  for  his  opposition  to  England, 
which  had  indeed  always  been  the  leading 


feature  of  his  foreign  policy.  He  prevailed 
upon  Charles  IIL  to  join  1  ranee  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  Amerioa,  and  in  1783  was  ona  of 
tbe  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
In  1787  he  retomed  to  Spain,  and  in  Itn 
again  became  prime  minister  as  succesBor  of 
Florida  Blanca ;  but  under  Charles  IV.  he  was 
forced  to  surrender  the  plaee  to  the<}neaiV 
favorite,  G^xloy.  On  occasion  of  tlie  war  with 
France,  he  expressed  himself  agaunst  its  justice, 
and  this  remark  waa  aeiied  upon  aa  a  pretsit 
to  banlsb  bim  from  the  capital. 

i&AKJIJfiZ  (ano.  Ara  JovuL  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  and  80  m.  by  railway  8.  of 
the  city  of  Madrid,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus ;  pop.  8,800.  It  is  the  site  of  a  royal 
palace  m  graa*  beauty  foand«d  by  FtSGn  IL, 
a  favorite  retreat  of  tbe  monarchs  of  Oftia 
during  the  H>rtng,  aod  is  well  supplied  witb 
gardena,  eana,  holela,  and  vavious  places  of 
fashionable  anmsement.  The  prc.s\.'n<  e  of  tie 
court  swells  the  population  to  about  20,000. 
In  amnmer  the  place  is  not  healthy. 

IBAHY,  JiaoB,  a  Hungariaii  poet,  bom  &t 
N'agy-Szalonta,  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  in  1817. 
He  la  the  aon  of  a  poor  Frateatant,  who  eda- 
cated  bim  for  tbe  cburcb.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  roamed  for  a  while  witb  a  troop  oi 
strolling  players,  and  then  retomed  toStuoala 
and  .sii|)ported  himself  as  a  t«aclier  of  Latin. 
In  IMHf  the  Kiafalndy  society  having  offerod  a 
prixe  for  the  beat  popular  epic,  Arany  weo  it 
Dy  his  poem,  Az  cheszttt  alkotmdny  ("The 
Lost  Constitution  ^  1^47  he  sent  to  tbe 
same  aoeiety  the  first  part  of  hia  greatest  pro- 
duction, the  trilogy  Tohli.  Tbe  society  gave 
the  author  more  tlian  the  stipulated  P<ic^  awl 
had  it  printed  at  their  ezpenae.  In  Feliraar;, 
1848,  appeared  his  Murdny  ostroma  ('^S'u'pt 
of  Murany";.  Since  184«  his  chief  ht«niij 
works  have  been  KatalHi  (1850),  the  aMNwd 
part  of  Toldi  (lBo4),  two  volumes  of  lyrif 
ooems  (1857),  and  another  trilogy,  JJuda  ktUr 
2a,  the  first  part  of  wbieh  appeared  in  1884 

ARAPAHOE,  an  E.  county  of  Colorado  ttrr> 
tory :  area,  i^WiO  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  6,82V. 
The  Kansas  Paelfic  rdhoaa  paaaea  throogli  tbe 
county  and  torininates  at  Denver,  and  is  cun- 
nected  by  a  branch  irom  that  dty  with  tbe 
Union  Pacific  at  Gliayenne.  Ofepitid,  DflBTW, 
which  in  also  tbe  capital  of  tbe  tonilgqr* 

ARAPAHOES,  an  Indian  tribe  which  has  for 
many  years  resided  near  the  head  waters  of  tbe 
Arkan.sas  and  Platte  rivers.  They  are  known 
also  as  Fall  Indians,  and  were  c^ed  by  tb« 
French  the  Gros  Ventres  of  the  south.  GallatiB 
RU[)posed  them  to  be  the  Querechos  of  early  Span- 
ish explorers  in  New  Mexico.  They  style  tbem* 
selves  Atsina.  This  is  apparentiy  anouier  liMV 
of  Asiiiais  or  Cenis,  a  confederation  of  tribes  vis- 
ited by  La  Salle  at  this  point.,  and  ^ubseqoat^ 
by  Spanish  misdonaries  and  French  traders 
The  Ani]»aIioea,  like  the  Asinais,  are  by  langua?* 
allied  to  the  Caddoes.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  one  of  the  five  tribes  con^titutiog  th« 
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Blackfeet  confetleracy.  In  1822  they  were  a 
powerful  tribe  estimated  at  10,000,  but  in  1842 
ibey  had  dwindled  to  2,500  in  300  lodjjes,  and, 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  butfalo,  are  rap- 
iJir  declining. 

IRiKAT  (Arm.  i[a*i*  ;  Turk.  Agri  Dagh\  a 
mountain  of  western  Asia,  considered  a  portion 
of  the  "  mountains  of  Ararat "  on  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  viii.  4,  Noah's  ark  rested  after 
the  deluge.    It  is  dividnl  into  two  peaks, 
Great  Ararat  on  the  X.  W.  and  Little  Ararat 
on  the  S.  E.,  whose  bases  blend,  while  their 
summits  are  nearly  7  ni.  apart.    The  summit 
of  Great  Ararat  lies  in  lat  89°  42'  N.,  Ion.  44° 
38'  E.,  and  is  17,323  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  14,820  feet  above  its  base.  For  more  than 
3,000  feet  below  its  summit  it  is  constantly 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.    Little  Ararat  is 
iower  by  about  4,000  feet,  and  is  free  from 
Enow  and  ice  in  September  and  October.  The 


two  mountains  are  of  volcanic  character,  an 
eruption  having  taken  place  from  them  as  lately 
as  July,  1840.  The  apex  of  Great  Ararat  was 
visitt'd  on  Oct.  9,  1829,  by  Parrot.  Ararat  is 
the  central  point  of  the  dividing  lines  of  Ar- 
menia, and  the  great  landmark  between  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia. 

ARiklTf  or  Pilot  Houtalii,  a  mountain  of 
North  Carolina,  in  Surrey  county,  between  the 
Ararat  and  Dan  rivers.  It  is  of  a  pyramidal 
form  and  one  third  of  a  mile  high ;  and  its  top 
is  a  i>lateau  one  acre  in  extent,  on  which  is  a 
gigantic  rock  800  feet  high. 

ARiS.    See  Araxes. 

AEATtS.  I.  A  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  flourished  about  270  B.  C.  He  was 
educated  under  Dionysius  of  Ileraclea,  a  Stoic, 
the  principles  of  which  sect  he  embraced.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  also 
of  Autigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon,  at 
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hose  instigation  he  embodied  most  of  the  as- 
unomical  knowle<lge  then  possessed  by  the 
-eeks  in  two  philosophical  poems.  The  first, 
hirn/^rMna,  gave  a  general  description  of  the 
^H'enly  bodies  and  their  movements,  while 
a  second,  Dionemein,  described  their  indu- 
ce on  the  atmosphere.  These  poems  pos- 
•9  much  merit.    Aratus  is  the  poet  wh»)m 

Paul  quotes  in  his  speech  on  Mars  Hill, 
■tf»  xvii.  28.  The  best  e<lition  of  his  works 
by  iiulile  (2  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1793,  1801). 
A  Cireek  general  and  statesman,  son  of 
niaa,  bom  at  Sicyon,  271  B.  C,  die(l  in  218. 

acfoiint  of  the  munler  of  his  father  and 
ny  of  I»i'*  relatives  by  A  ban  tidas,  their  enemy 
ffko  of"  the  (tolitical  contests  of  the  time,  he 
4  ta-lcon  while  very  young  to  Argos,  where 
wrLS  e<lucated  till  he  reaclieil  the  age  of  20. 
tliis  period  he  succeeded  in  carrying  out. 


without  bloodshed,  a  revolution  he  had  long 
plotted  with  some  Argive  friends,  by  which 
S'icocles,  a  usurper  who  hail  made  himself  ty- 
rant of  Sicyon,  was  dethrone<l  and  the  city  set 
free.  Aratus  persuaded  the  citizens  to  join  tho 
Achflean  league,  of  which  he  was  elected  general 
in  246.  Het  lected  in  243,  he  captured  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth  and  expelletl  its  Mace<loniaii 
garrison.  Corinth  was  easily  induced  to  join 
the  Achreans,  an<l  was  soon  followed  by  Troe- 
'  zen,  Epi<laurus,  Megani,  Cleonns,  Argos,  an<l 
I  Megalopolis.  He  now  hoped  to  unite  all  tho 
governments  of  (ireece;  but  the  power  of  the 
Ach«»an  league  already  began  to  excite  tho 
jealousy  of  the  yEtoIians,  and  of  Cleomcnes 
III.,  king  of  Sparta,  who  asiiired  to  restore 
the  Sjtnrtan  hegemony.  Its  first  active  en- 
emy was  tho  latter,  who  iK'gan  a  war  about 
224.    Aratus  defeated  him,  but  only  by  sum- 
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moning  to  lib  aid  Antigonas  DoaoiL,  king  of 

Macedon,  nnd  by  taking  the  nnfortunatf  stcj)  f)f 
delivering  to  him  Corinth  and  its  citadel  as  the 
price  of  his  awistance.  Antigomis  took  advan- 
tage of  this  offer,  wliicli  at  once  proved  fatal  to 
the  power  of  the  Acheean  cities,  lie  became  gen- 
eral of  the  league,  and  gradually  gained  complete 
control  of  it,  transmitting  this  authority  to  his 
•on  Philip.  Aratus  remained  a  prominent  lead- 
erin  spite  of  the  Macedonian  rnle ;  bat  in  a  new 
war  which  soon  broke  out  with  the  iEtolians 
(221  to  210),  he  was  unsnooessfuL  Ue  was  tried 
for  neglect  of  dnty,  bnt  acquitted  in  eonaidera> 

tion  ' if  liis  past  services.  From  this  time  he  was 
Uttle  more  Uaaa  an  adviser  of  the  Macedonian 
Mng,  who  had  nowmade  the  league  eompletely 
dryjondi^nt  npon  himself;  nnd  although  ap- 
pointed general  for  the  17th  time  in  217,  he 
never  attuned  his  old  Inflnenee.  Aooordfasg  to 
Plutarch  and  Polybius,  whose  story  has  been 
doubted  by  many  historians,  he  was  put  to 
deatii  by  slow  pomm,  given  by  PhiUp^s  order. 
Tlie  Greeks  paid  divine  lionors  to  liis  tncmory, 
and  celebrated  twice  a  year  games  called  Ara- 
teiar— one  on  the  anniversary  of  his  Mrth,  and 
one  on  that  of  his  delivi  rance  of  Sicyon. 

ABAUCANUNS,  an  Indian  nation  inliabiting  the 
provinoes  of  Araneo  and  Valdiyia,  Ohill.  The 

namo  is  derived  from  tlio  Indian  word  aura, 
meaning  frank,  or  free.  As  offering  the  most 
enoeesdnl  eiample  <rf  Indian  self-gorennnent 
in  the  presence  of  the  European  races,  the 
Araucanians  are  of  interest  to  the  philosopher 
and  the  ethnolo{^  The  ehief  authority  with 
regard  to  them  is  "M('lin;i">  History  of  Chili," 
of  which  an  £n«di8h  translation  was  published 
at  Hiddletown,  Uonn.,  in  1806.  Five  diffisrent 
]>iicnis  liavo  been  written  by  Europeans  upon 
their  patriotic  struggles  against  the  European 
invaders.  The  best  are  tiie  Arawana  at 
Alonso  de  Ercilla,  a  Spani>li  kni-rlit  of  the 
16th  century,  who  took  part  in  the  wars  be 
describes,  and  the  Pmrm  Tndfmito  of  Alva- 
rez de  Toledo  (Paris,  18fi2).  Tin-  Araucanians 
were  first  invaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1637. 
Taldivia  founded  many  setUeinents  in  their 
COOntnTi  which  with  their  founder  wore  de- 
■teogred  hi  1602.  In  1641  the  marquis  de 
Bay^es  made  a  treaty  with  tbehr  oMef;  bnt  in 
1665  war  commenced  again,  and  lasted  at  in- 
tervals until  1773,  when  Spain  at  length  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  Arauca- 
nians, anu  allowed  them  to  maintmn  an  embassy 
at  Santiago  de  Chili.  In  the  contest  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  Chilian  oolonistR, 
they  preserved  a  strict  neutrality,  Schmidt- 
meyer  visited  them  in  1820,  and  published  his 
"Travels  into  Chili,  over  the  Andes,"  in  1820- 
*S1,  Mr.  Edward  Reuel  Smitli,  of  the  U.  S. 
astronomical  expedition  in  Chili,  published 
"The  Araucanians,  or  Notes  of  a  Tour  among 
the  Indian  Tribes  of  Southern  Chili"  (New 
York,  1855). — The  territory  of  Arauco  has  been 
from  lime  immemorial  divided  into  four  et<- 
thanmanu$  or  nthalmapm,  or  i)rovinces,  each 
preeidea  over  by  a  magistrate  called  a  toqui; 


these  four  provinces  comspond  to  tfie  nalanl 

divisions  of  the  country,  viz..  t!ie  maritime 
province,  the  plain  province,  the  province  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  the  province  in  the 
Andes.  Each  of  tliese  is  divided  into  tive 
illarehuM^  ruled  by  an  ajjo-ult/tenej  and 
illarehne  is  Anther  anbdinded  into  nine  rAmm 
or  townships,  over  each  of  which  presides  an 
ulmme^  or  head  of  a  clan.  The  symbol  of  a 
toqni  is  an  axe  of  porphyry  or  marble;  of  so 
apo-ulmene,  a  staff  witli  a  silver  head  and  a 
silver  ring  round  the  middle;  of  an  uluiene, 
the  same  without  the  silver  rin^  romid  the 
middle.  All  of  tboso  dignities  are  hereditary 
according  to  primogeniture.  No  regular  trib- 
ute or  any  predial  serviee  is  payable  ^  the  dsn 
to  the  ulmeno,  by  the  ulmenes  to  the  apo-ul- 
mene, or  by  the  apo-ulmenes  to  the  toqui.  In 
time  of  war,  howevo',  nnlitary  aeniee  ii 
aoknowU'dtred  as  the  most  s.icrf(l  of  dntiL-. 
The  four  toquis,  or  governors  of  provinceci, 
fbnn  the  grand  conncu  of  the  Araneattianftd* 
eration,  presided  over  by  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, the  grand  toqui.  This  council  decides  on 
war  and  peace,  and  on  emergencies  eidls  to- 
gether the  generul  assemlily.  At  this  diet, 
every  toqui,  apo-ulmeue,  and  ulmeno  may  at- 
tend ;  it  chooses  the  comrnaoder-tn-clnef  from 
anionp  the  four  toquis  ;  but  if  none  of  them  ari 
qualiiied,  then  from  the  diet  at  large.  The  levy 
is  made  by  the  nhnenes  upon  their  several  dm. 
The  army  consists  of  both  cavalry  and  infan- 
try. The  toqui  Cadeguala  waa  the  tir>t  who 
esteblidied  a  regular  body  of  cavalry,  in  1589. 
The  diet  is  held  in  a  large  plain  which  lies  be- 
tween the  rivers  Biobio  and  Dnnq|iieoo.  The 
religion  of  the  Aranoaniaoa  is  alna  to  tfMir 
political  institutions.  Their  Supreme  Beimt 
18  the  great  toqui  of  the  omverse;  he  hae 
his  snborainate  tdmenee  to  look  after  deCdk 
nieso  are,  the  god  of  war,  the  beneficent  pid, 
the  god  of  mankind,  and  others.  Guecaba  ii 
the  god  of  evil.  The  celestlala  exact  no  tiib> 
ute  from  their  subjects  here  below;  tliereftrs 
the  Araucanian  builds  no  templea  nor  idol% 
supports  no  priests,  and  rarely  oiffiva  Mcrifioe^ 
Allcr  the  death  of  the  bo(1y,  the  soqI  goes  into 
paradise,  a  region  which  lies  on  liie  other  side 
of  the  Andes.  Their  religion,  in  other  respectB, 
resembles  other  primitive  creeds.  They  hato 
the  Spanish  langoue,  and  theur  toquis,  thougii 
well  acQUunted  wnh  it,  will  never  nse  it  on 
any  public  occasion.  They  make  a  foreigner 
take  an  Araucanian  name  before  he  i^  allowed 
to  settle  among  them.  A  missionary,  when 
i  preaching  to  them,  is  often  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  if  he  commits  a  blnndo*. 
The  Araucanians  are  stoutly  built,  and  of  mod- 
erate height.  Tbeir  complexion  is  olive,  and 
'lighter  than  the  other  South  American  Indian^; 
they  have  a  round  face,  low  forehead,  short, 
broad  nose,  small,  fiery  eyes,  small  lips,  and 
long  head.  The  women  do  all  the  home  and 
field  work ;  the  men  hunt,  fight,  and  tend  the 
docks.  They  live  in  wotnlen  or  reed  plastered 
houses,  well  bnilt,  and  attai  60  feet  by  26  in 
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rise,  not  in  viUaces,  bat  in  the  centre  of  their 
planistioafl.  They  raise  wbent,  litaize,  and 
Mrl^,  peas  and  bean*!,  |)otato«.s,  cabbages,  and 
froit,  as  well  as  flax,  and  keep  numbers  of  cat- 
tle and  honea.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Ea- 
ropcans  they  wove  porx  lios  and  coarse  woollen 
cloths  of  very  good  workmanship.  Their  lan- 
gaago  is  very  wide-spread,  and  had  ntee  recog- 
nked  dialects.  It  was  spoken  from  lat.  25°  S. 
to  Cape  Horn,  and  eastward  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  best  grammar  Is  the  OhUUm  grammar  of 
Febres  (Lima,  1705;  Santiago,  184(V).  Mo- 
lina's account  has  been  accused  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  maj  be  compared  wltb  the  works 
of  Gilj,  Havestadt  Falkner,  Ac— In  isr,l  a 
Frenchman  named  De  Tonneins,  having  ingra- 
tiated himself  with  tiie  tribes,  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Araucania  under  the  title  of  OKlie  An- 
toine  I.  He  was  soon  at  war  with  Chili,  and 
was  captured  in  Jannary,  186S,  on  Anncanian 
territory.  The  arrest  was  pronounced  illegal, 
but  the  Chilian  government  neld  him  some  time 
IB  a  Innatio,  permitting  htm  finally  to  go  to 
France,  where  the  validity  of  his  regal  title 
was  formally  recognized  in  the  course  of  a 
lawsait  He  published  Orilie-Antoine  roi 
d'Arnncntneet  de PatagonU,  et  m  eavtirite  au 
Chili  (1863).  He  afterward  returnea  to  Arau- 
cania, and  in  1869-'70  was  again  at  war  with 
Chili ;  but  in  1871  he  was  once  more  in  France, 
and  began  publishing  an  official  Araucanian 
journal  at  Marseilles,  striking  medals,  estab- 
fUhing  orders  of  knighthood,  &c.  Ho  left  in 
Araucania  a  depnty,  one  Planchat^  who  soon 
usurped  the  regal  title. 

AHAl'CO,  a  southern  province  of  (ThiU,  di- 
vided into  the  three  dei)urtments  of  Arauco, 
L^a,  and  Nacimiento;  area,  13,500  sfj.  m. ; 
po|i.  in  1868,  82,709,  basidas  some  36,000  In- 
dians. Capital,  Araaco,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  800  m.  S.  of  Valparaiso.  This  province 
vas  created  by  decree  of  Dec.  7j  1852 ;  bnt 
the  Araucanian  Indians  still  m<l'?^*ttin  their 
iudependence  iu  the  interior. 

i&AlES  (now  Ar(u\  a  river  in  Armenia,  ris- 
ing about  25m.  from  Erzenim,  in  lat.  41°  30' 
N.,  Ion.  41°  10'  E..  between  tlie  E.  and  W. 
branclies  of  the  Eu]Mura.tea.  It  flows  E..  s.  E., 
and  N.  E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  425  m. 
unites  with  the  Kur  about  7o  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  tlie  Caspian.  It  is  notable  for  the 
impotnosity  of  its  current.  Virgil  describes  it  as 
'  disdaining  abridge,"'  but  it  is  now  crossed  by 
four  stone  bridges.  There  can  be  little  <loubt 
that  the  Aras  is  the  river  descended  by  Ile- 
Todotus  under  the  name  of  Araxes,  although 
Rcnnell  thinks  the  Jaxartes  was  meant ;  and  it 
lias  been  supposed  also  to  be  the  Oxu.s,  and 
even  the  Volga.  By  Araxes  Xenophon  proba- 
bly intended  the  Chaboras,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kuphrate-*. — Tlie  rivi  r  now  known  as  the  Ben- 
damir  wm  also  called  Araxes.  It  rises  in 
central  Persiji,  'flows  past  the  ruins  of  I'erse- 
polia,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.  falls 
[Dto  the  salt  lake  of  Bakhtegau  or  Negria,  in 
l^2»'80'N^lon.58»80'E. 


I    ABBA08)  the  founder  of  the  Median  empire,  ' 
according  to  Ctesias,  who  asserts  that  Arbaoes, 

!  jointly  with  Belesis  of  Babylon.  caj)tiired  Xiiie- 
1  veh  and  overtlu*ew  the  empire  of  Sardanapa- 
I  Ins  (876  B.  0.),  that  be  reigned  28  years,  and 
that  his  dynasty  nniiibered  eight  kings.  These 
I  statements  diti'ur  from  those  of  Herodotus. 
AlBALAOTf  or  Crsitsw.  See  Abobkbt. 
ARBELA,  the  ancient  name  of  Arbil  or  Erbil, 
a  small  village  in  Turkish  Kurdistan,  which  lies 
on  the  nsnal  ronte  between  Bagdad  and  Mosul, 
about  40  m.  E.  bv  S.  of  the  latter  citv,  in  lat. 
86°  11'  N.,  according  to  the  elder  Niebuhr's 
observations.  The  Ibird  and  last  of  the  great 
battles  between  Alexander  and  Darius  (331  B. 
C.)  is  called  after  this  place,  though  it  was  not 
actually  fought  at  Arbela,  bnt  at  aplaoe  86  m. 
W.  by  N.  called  Gaugamela,  now  Kamielis. 

ABBITEB,  a  Roman  umpire,  chosen  by  an 
agreement  (In  the  Roman  law  eompnmimmn) 
I  between  cont«nding  parties,  to  decide  their 
dilferences.  His  decision  was  called  the  arfrt- 
trium.  Such  a  judge,  chosen  by  the  parties 
themselves,  was  an  arbiter  reeeptm.  An  arbiter 
dattu  was  appointed  by  tlie  preetor  to  decide  in 
matters  purely  of  equity,  while  the  jvd«e  deci- 
ded in  matters  of  law  and  precedent.  The  du- 
ties and  rights  of  these  officers,  with  the  extent 
to  which  the  decisions  of  an  arbiter  could  be  en> 
forced,  were  sharjily  defined  by  the  Roman  law. 

ARBITKATION)  the  decision  by  a  private  per- 
son of  matters  of  ditference  submitted  to  him 
by  the  parties.  References  differ  from  arbitra- 
tions in  that  they  iire  made  with  the  sanction 
of  the  court,  or  at  least  are  more  directly  un- 
der its  control,  and  are  govered  by  the  mles 
of  law  more  strictly  than  arbitrati<ms  are. 
The  law  is  not  disposed  to  take  away  the 
ordinary  mtana  of  rdisf  by  action  or  other 
proceedings  at  law,  unless  suiters  luive  dearly 
signified  their  intention  to  give  tliciii  ii].  in  favor 
of  :irl  it  ration.  The  New  York  i  ourt  of  ap- 
peals has  held  void  an  article  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  a  grand  lodge  of  odd  fellows,  which 
created  certain  members  a  tribunal  to  pass 
upon  violations  of  the  rules  of  the  order,  with 
power  to  forfeit  the  delinouentii'  right  to 
property.  Even  if  the  defendants  had  signed 
'  such  a  constitution,  the  court  said  it  would  be 
j  against  jniblic  policy  to  hold  them  bound  by 
it,  and  that  courts  would  not  enforce  the  de- 
cision of  tribunals  created  by  private  conipact, 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  parties  had 
expressly  submitted  to  arliitration  dofinite  mat- 
ters of  controversy.  In  a  recent  case  in  New 
Yorlt  city,  the  court  held  that  the  so-called 
^^arbitration  clause in  the  Mrtieles  ot'  ussoda^ 
tion  of  the  board  of  brokers  could  have  no 
other  effect  than  an  ordinary  agreeimnt  to 
submit;  and  the  ooQrt  declined  to  give  a 
remedy  against  a  member  of  the  board  who 
declined  to  submit  to  its  jurisdiction,  fur  that 
was  only  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  power  of 
revocation. — As  a  general  rule,  all  matters  in 
dispute  concerning  personal  rights  wliich  may 
I  be  the  snijeet  <^  actions  may  be  referred  to 
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arbitration ;  racli,  for  example,  as  breaobea  of 
contracts,  differences  about  partnership  affairs, 
the  value  of  property,  and  questiona  of  dam- 
ages in  cases  of  wrongs  lilie  assaolts,  trespass, 
or  slander,  where  damages  might  be  recovered 
hy  suit  Claims  relating  to  real  estate  might 
at  common  law  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 
In  such  a  case  an  arbitrator  miirlit  direct  that 
one  party  convey  or  release  to  the  other.  But 
a  practical  objection  to  this  proceeding,  so  far 
at  least  as  titles  to  land  are  concerned,  is  that 
the  property  in  the  land  cannot  pass  by  the 
award.  In  some  of  the  states  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  arbitrations  forbid  the  submisdon  of 
certain  matters  pertaining  to  real  estate.  Thus 
in  New  York  no  submission  can  be  made  of 
claims  to  the  fee  or  to  life  estates  in  realty; 
but  the  same  restraint  is  not  imposed  as  to  in- 
terests in  terms  for  years,  nor  to  controversies 
as  to  boundaries,  ynHlktm,  or  the  measure- 
ment of  dower.  Nor  arc  oqnitaMc  rifrlit'*  re- 
lating to  real  estate  withdrawn  from  arbitra- 
tion. 1  iio  pdk^  of  the  statute  in  these  re- 
spects has  been  said  in  Xcw  York  to  bo  to 
withdraw  from  the  unlearned  forum  of  arbitra- 
tion those  questions  of  title  to  lands  which  de- 
pend on  strict  teohnical  rules;  and  tlint.  since 
equitable  claims  even  in  respect  to  titles  de- 
pend rather  cn  the  general  principles  of  jus- 
tice, they  may  l>o  well  nubmitted. — In  gene- 
ral, a  crime  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the 
flognlwmee  of  the  oonrta.  But  where  a  powm 
has  a  remedy  by  action  for  private  damages, 
collateral  to  the  public  reme(ly  by  indictment, 
as  in  cases  of  assault,  libel,  or  niusance,  he  may 
submit  the  question  of  his  personal  interests  to 
arbitrators. — Persons  who  are  competent  to 
contract  are  also  capeble  of  Babmitnng  their 
atiair^  to  arl)itration.  It  was  the  genernl  rule 
at  common  law  that  married  women  could  not 
make  a  aabmisaion,  though  there  wefe  excep- 
tions to  tliat  nile  in  favor  of  women  whose 
husbands  were  civilly  dead  or  alien  enemies. 
But  ainoe  the  enabling  acts  which  have  been 
lately  very  generally  introduced,  giving  to 
married  women  separate  estates,  and  indepen- 
dent powers  and  capacity  to  contract  in  re- 
spect to  them,  they  have  been  held  capable  of 
consenting  to  arbitrations.  An  infant's  8ub- 
miaaioii  is  at  common  law,  like  most  of  his  con- 
tracts, voidable  by  him.  But  it  has  been  held 
with  regard  to  such  agreements  of  infants,  and 
of  manned  women  too,'  who  had  not  the  liberty 
of  contracting  wliich  is  conferred  by  the  re- 
cent married  women's  acta,  that  if  an  award  is 
made  against  a  party  who  entered  into  an  ar- 
bitnition  with  either  of  them,  it  will  bind  him, 
even  though  the  woman  or  the  infant  cannot 
be  held  by  it,  beoanse  he  must  be  preeomed  to 
have  known  that  at  the  outst't,  and  if  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  bound,  be  should  not  have  joined 
in  the  sabmiaaioii.  Whether  one  partner  eon 
bind  his  copartners  by  an  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate has  been  much  discussed,  and  the  weight 
of  authority  seems  to  be  against  bis  nower  to 
do  so.  Bat  snch  in  agreemMit  maj  Dhid  the 


partner  who  made  it,  and  he  may  be  held  for 

the  damages  resulting  from  the  refusal  of  hia 
copartners  to  perform  the  award. — In  the  ab- 
sence of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  the  submis- 
sion need  not  be  in  any  s[>erial  form,  nor  even  in 
writing.  But  in  most  of  the  states,  under  the 
statutes  on  the  subject,  a  subraiarioo  may  be 
made  a  rule  of  court ;  that  is  to  say,  the  par- 
ties may  agree  that  the  proceeding  be  entered 
of  record  in  a  court,  and  then  the  award 
upon  confirmation  has  the  effect  of  a  judgment 
of  that  court,  and  may  be  enforced  with  tlie 
sumo  legal  remedies  provided  for  judgments. 
These  statutes  require  the  submiaaion  to  he  fn 
writing  and  executed  with  certain  f'nnalities. 
The  statutes  usually  require  that  the  arbitra- 
tors shall  be  awom,  and  that  the  witnesses 
shall  be  sworn  also,  either  by  them  or  by  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  or  other  competent  p<  n?ons ; 
and  that  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
compelled  by  snbpa?nas  issued  either  by  the  arbi- 
trators themselves  or  by  justices  or  other  judi- 
cial officers.  But  it  haa  been  held  in  New  \  ork, 
though  its  statute  requires  the  arbitrator  to  be 
sworn,  that  this  is  not  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  his  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  omisaon  of  the 
oath  is  only  an  irregularity.  When  the  sub- 
mi.<<sion  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an 
umpire  by  the  arbitrators  to  decide  between 
them  if  they  disiigree,  tlils  thirtl  per^n  should 
be  agreed  upon  before  proceeding  witii  the 
arbitration. — TIm  by  the  arbitra- 

tors should  be  on  notice  to  both  parties; 
and  if  they  proeecil  ex  parte  and  without 
notice  to  the  party  against  whom  the  award 
is  made,  it  is  void.  AH  the  arbitrators  mn«t 
concur  in  the  award,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
provided  by  statute  or  by  the  snbmission; 
and  when  it  is  provided  tliat,  in  case  of  their 
disagreement,  the  decision  of  the  umpire  shall 
be  final,  the  award  should  in  case  of  such  a 
reference  to  the  umpire  proceed  from  him  and 
be  signed  by  him.  The  award  must  dispose  of 
all  the  questions  contained  in  tlie  .^^ubmiaooo, 
and  must  confonn  to  its  terms  in  all  respect?. 
If  it  includes  matters  not  covered  by  the  sab- 
mission,  it  will  be  good  for  so  much  as  is  UK 
thorized  by  it,  if  that  port  can  be  separated 
from  the  rest ;  but  if  it  departs  eiiseatiailj" 
and  incurably  from  the  submlaricm,  it  is  fatally 
bad.  The  award  must  be  certain  in  its  terms; 
that  is,  it  must  iutbrm  each  party  precisely 
what  he  is  to  do.  It  must  also  be  nnal  aod 
conclusive  in  all  res]>ects. — The  statutes  of  the 
several  states  usually  define  the  grounds  on 
which  awards  may  be  set  aaide.  In  New  York 
they  may  bo  vacated,  on  application  to  the 
court,  for  corruption  or  fraud  or  nartiality  on 
the  part  of  the  arbitrators;  or  ir  they  voe 
guilty  of  misconduct  in  refusing  postponement*, 
or  in  rejecting  proper  evidence,  or  exceeded 
their  powers  or  imperfectly  ezeonted  them  in 
material  points.  And  in  the  same  state  awards 
may  bo  corrected  for  evident  mistakes  or  for 
other  imperfections.  Very  similar  statutory 
provlaonB  eadst  in  lUinoifl^  Missouri,  and  olhar 
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itates.  In  several  of  thu  states  it  is  also  pro- 
vided fhst  an  award  may  be  vteated  hj  the 
courts  for  any  legal  defects  appearing  on  its 
&ce. — The  chief  vice  or  weakness  in  tlie  pro- 
oeeding  bf  arbltrttOon  is  tlte  power  which 
either  party  lia;?  to  revoke  the  autliority  given 
by  him  to  the  arbitrators.  The  only  practical 
penalty  for  such  a  breach  of  the  agreement, 
and  even  when  there  are  bonds  tixin}?  precise 
sums  by  way  of  liquidated  dainugus,  is  that 
the  party  who  revokes  niiwt  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  l»y  the  other  uj)  to  the  revocation. 
In  some  of  the  states,  as  in  Massachusetts  and 
lUne,  tbe  statntes  provide  that  neither  party 
shall  revoke  the  submission  without  the  consent 
of  the  other.  But  in  other  states,  as  in  New 
York  and  MisBonri,  the  only  restndnt  is,  that 
no  revocation  slinl!  be  made  after  the  cause  is 
llnaUj  submitted  to  the  arbitrators  uoon  the 
evidenoe.  The  death  of  a  party  penmng  tbe 
proreedingB  Operates  as  a  revocation,  unless  it 
be  expreasij  provided  otherwise  by  the  sub- 
nussion,  or,  as  is  the  ease  in  some  of  the  states, 
by  statute. — A  submission  suspends,  and  an 
award  bars,  the  right  of  suit  on  the  original 
canse  of  action.  The  award  mnsfc  be  made 
within  tbe  time  directed  by  the  agreement,  and 
it  is  a  nullity  if  made  after  that  time,  unless  the 
Mrties  consent  to  an  extension  of  <he  time. 

The  power  of  tlie  arbitrators  is  eximnsted  by 
delivery  of  the  award,  and  though  in  making  it 
they  have  exceeded  weir  powers  or  ofhenrae 
c-rfL-d,  they  cannot  recall  it  Ot  make  another 
one.  The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that 
when  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  tiie  sabmis- 
sion,  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators  upon  Inw 
and  fact  alike,  provided  tliat  they  act  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority,  are  conchiriTe. 
If  the  award  is  witliin  the  submission,  and 
contains  an  honest  and  fur  decision,  a  comt 
of  equity  will  not  set  it  aside  for  error  eiflier 

in  law  or  in  fiict.  Judge  Story  and  other  high 
jodicial  autliorities  have  further  declared  that 
arbitrators  are  not  bound  to  award  npon  the 
mere  dry  principles  of  law  ajijilicable  to  the 
case  before  them,  l)ut  may  nmke  their  award 
upon  princijilts  of  eijuity  and  good  conscience. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  if  tlie  submission  expressly 
providea  that  the  case  shall  be  decided  accord- 
Sag  to  tbe  law,  and  the  arbitrators  make  a  mis- 
take in  that  respect,  this  will  sul)Je(  t  the  find- 
ing to  revision  by  a  court.  In  Pennsyh  anijv, 
under  a  statute  enacted  in  1886,  either  party 
to  a  civil  action  may  compel  a  submission  of  it 
to  arbitrators  by  tiling  a  rule  in  the  prothono- 
tary's  office  calling  for  such  a  reference,  and 
by  serving  a  copy  of  the  rule  on  his  opponent. 
The  number  of  the  arbitrators,  three  or  live  or 
one,  is  fixed  by  the  parties,  or,  if  they  cannot 
agree,  by  the  prothonotary,  TJie  parties  then  by 
alternate  nominations  select  tlic  arbitrators; 
but  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  these,  the  pro- 
thonotary makes  up  a  list  containing  five 
names  for  each  of  the  number  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, firom  which  the  parties  alternately  select 
^  requisite  nmnber.— In  Eni^d  a  statate 


of  1867  provides  for  councils  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  which  may  be  formed  hj  mas- 
ters and  their  workmen.  These  councils  exer^ 
cise  powers  aranted  by  former  statutes  of  simi- 
lar tenor  (1  vletoria,  di.  67,  and  8  and  9  Yio- 
toria,  di.  77,  128),  and  by  the  present  statute 
are  authorized  to  hear  ami  determine  all  ques- 
tions of  dispute  and  diflbrenee  between  the 
workmen  and  their  masters;  and  tlieir  awards 
are  final  and  not  subject  to  review  or  challenge 
in  any  conrt.  Ko  attorneys,  solictors,  or 
counsel  are  allowed  to  attend  any  beariiif; 
before  the  councils,  without  the  consent  of 
both  sides.  The  eonrts  of  prvdhcmma  are 
courts  of  a  similar  sort  in  France.  They  are 
established  in  Paris  and  Lyons  and  some  of  the 
other  large  cities,  and  takeeognizanceof  dlspntee 
between  master  manufacturers  and  their  wm  k- 
men,  and  between  workmen  and  their  appren- 
tices. Tlie  oonrt  is  composed  of  master  work- 
men or  manufacturers  and  of  foremen,  six  of 
each,  one  half  of  tbe  number  going  out  each  year. 
The  eourt  acts  first  as  a  court  of  conciliation ; 
and  if  it  fails  to  brinir  tlie  parties  to  an  njrree- 
ment,  it  has  jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  200 
fraoes  without  appeal,  and  to  any  higher 
amomit  subject  to  aj)i)eals  to  a  trilunuil  of 
commerce.  It  is  said  that  almost  all  the  cases 
brought  before  these  courts  are  settled  by  con- 
ciliation. 

ARBLAT,  Kadame  d'  (Fbances  Bubkey),  an 
English  novelist,  daughter  of  Charles  Bumey, 

born  at  Lynn  in  June,  17r)2,  died  Jan.  r,.  1840. 
In  her  chUdhood  she  was  silent  and  timid,  and 
was  oonridered  uncommonly  duH.  In  1760  her 
father  removed  to  London,  and  was  much  sought 
as  a  music  teacher.  After  ber  mother's  early 
death  Frances  was  left  to  educate  herself  Dr. 
Johnson  was  her  father's  friend,  and  Ciarrick 
his  frequent  guest,  and  the  brilliant  social  cir- 
cle in  which  he  moved  afforded  rich  material 
for  genius  to  work  upon.  Miss  liurney  soon 
gave  evidence  that  she  rightly  appreciated  her 
privileges.  In  1778  her  novel  ^^fvelina"  was 
oublished,  under  an  aKsuined  name,  by  a  Mr. 
Lowndes,  who  gave  her  £20  for  tite  copyright. 
Though  the  autiior  of  the  book  w^as  unknown, 
and  the  publisher  was  not  eminent,  its  sue-  * 
cess  was  marvellous,  and  Miss  Bumey  was  at 
once  classed  among  the  first  writers  of  fiction. 
"Kvelina*'  was  followed  by  a  comedy,  "The 
Witlings,"  which  was  never  acted,  nor  even 
printed,  and  in  1782  appeared  the  novel  of 
"Cecilia^''  which  was  succe8sf\il.  Three  years 
after  this  she  was  appointed  keeper  of  tlie 
queen's  robes.  After  five  years'  service  she 
resigned  this  post  on  account  of  her  failing 
healtl),  and  in  l  i'J:J  married  Alexandre  Richard 
d'Arblay,  a  French  artillery  officer,  whom  the 
revolution  hatl  made  an  exile.  In  1790  "Ca- 
milla" was  jmbli.shed  in  five  volumes,  bringing 
the  author  a  handsome  sum  of  uioney,  but  no 
increase  of  fame.     I  n  \ears,  1802-'12,  she 

I)assed  in  Pari.**,  her  husband  havinjr  given  in 
lis  aliegiunce  to  Napoleon*8  government.  At 
the  expunatiom  of  tlda  tenn  ahe  retomed  ahne 
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to  Enplancl  and  produced  anotlicr  novel  in  five 
volumes,  "The  Wanderer,"  whioli  had  little 
popalarity,  and  is  now  almoet  forgotten.  At 
the  peace  her  husband,  now  Gen.  d'Arblay, 
joined  lieij^  and  remained  with  her  till  his 
death,  at  Bath,  hi  1919.  In  1882  Madame 
d*ArDiay  published  the  nienutirs  of  lier  father, 
written  in  a  tur^d  'style,  entirely  at  variance 
wHh  her  earlier  diction.  This  was  the  closing 
work  of  her  long  life,  whicli  ended  when  she 
was  87  years  old.  The  literary  fame  of  Madame 
d'Arblay  rests  upon  "Evelina"  and  "Cecilia," 
her  earlicKt  works. 

jUUIOGAST  (Abbooastes),  a  Gaul  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Romans  during  the  latter 
half  of  tlio  4th  century.  In  388  he  accompa- 
nied Theodosius  on  his  expiedition  to  support 
Valentinian  II.  against  the  usurper  Maxim  us. 
After  tlic  re  volt  was  reduced,  Arbogast,  by  the 
order  of  Theodosius,  remained  with  Valentinian 
as  adviser ;  and  when  the  latter  attempted  to 
recover  hia  independence,  Arbogast  put  to  death 
all  his  partmnH,  and  finally  the  emperor  him- 
self. Not  daring  to  seize  upon  the  imperial 
purple,  he  gave  it  to  Eugenius,  going  himnclf  to 
fight  against  Marcomir,  rliief  of  the  Franks. 
Theodosius  marched  into  Italy  to  avenge  his 
cousin,  and  AxhogMt  and  Eugenius  were  de- 
feated in  the  passes  of  the  Julian  Alps,  in  394. 
Eugenius  was  captured  and  executed.  Arbo- 
gast eicaped  into  the  mountalna,  but  aoon  de- 
spairing, comrnitte<l  sinoidc. 

AEB01&  a  town  ol'  Fraue-e,  in  the  dt-purtmeut 
of  Jus,  ntoated  in  the  deep  valley  of  ttm  Oni- 
sance,  25  m.  N.  E.  of  Lons-le-Saulnier;  pop. 
in  1860,  5,895.  The  town  has  a  college,  and 
protluces  a  noted  wine. 

ARBOR  VIT£,  a  coniferous  tree  (Mf/ja),  with 
compressed  evergreen  foliage  forming  flattened 
braoohea,  atron^  aromatic.    Yarieliea  are 


AnKTienn  Arbor  VIUp. 


found  throughout  the  northern  temperate  re- 
gions of  both  oootiiMiits.  The  tree  bears  prun- 
ing well,  and  may  be  trimmed  into  conical  or 
pynunidal  staudaixU,  or  worked  into  an  excei- 


knt  hedge.  In  its  wild  state  the  Americm 
arbor  viUl  (7*.  oeeidentalit)  has  loose  q)read- 
ing  bnuiches  when  growing  on  flie  edges  of 

reams,  but  it  bccotues  bushy  in  cultivation. 
Xta  height  variea  fix)m  20  to  50  feet,  and  it  b 
one  ct  the  largest  of  all  the  species.  The 

Chinese,  Nepaulese,  Siberian,  and  Tartarean 
are  all  beautiful  varieties  and  easily  cultivated, 
although  in  northern  New  England  they  are 
apt  to  lose  their  branches  by  frost.  The  thvja 
plieata  is  a  curious  variety  from  Nootka  sound, 
with  singular  foliage.  The  cone  of  thuja  is 
small,  tmd  in  rijiening  aarames  •  Tertieal  poB- 
tion  on  the  branches. 

ARBRIS8EL,  Ssbert  sf,  founder  of  the  order 
of  Fontevrault,  bom  at  Arbrissel,  Brittany,  in 
1047,  died  at  Orsan  in  1 1 1 7.  In  1 085,  upon  his 
appointment  as  vicar  general  of  the  bi^i^hop  of 
Kennes,  he  began  sweeping  refonns  among  the 
clergy  and  people  of  the  diocese,  whidi  bronpht 
him  into  such  oad  odor  that  upon  the  death  of 
his  superior  in  1089  he  retired  to  Angers  and 
gave  instructions  in  theology.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years,  disgusted  with  the  world,  he 
retired  into  Uie  forest  of  Craon,  whsre  he  lived 
as  a  hermit.  Numerous  anchorets  soon  placed 
themselves  under  his  direction,  and  he  pave  his 
followers  the  name  of  "  The  Poor  of  Christ."  In 
109G  he  founde<l  the  abbey  of  La  Ii<x>.  of  wLich 
he  became  the  first  prior,  but  soon  re linauished 
this  peacefnl  life  to  tram  harefbotad  unoi^ 
the  country,  preaching  rei>ontanro  nnd  penSBSS 
to  the  people.  IIo  soon  had  several  thoosand 
followers  of  both  sexes,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion he  built  a  number  of  abbeys,  the  m>-t 
celebrated  of  wiiieh  is  tluit  of  Fontevruuit, 
near  Poitii-rs,  established  in  1099. 

ARBROATH,  Abfrbrolhwfrk,  or  IberbrothodL. 
a  royal  and  munieipal  burpli  of  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  North  seii,  at  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Brothwick  or  Brothock,  58  ra.  N.  N.  E.  of 
Edinburgh  ;  pop.  in  1871,  19,974.  The  torn 
has  a  sijmal  tower  eoramnnicatiDg  with  the  IkQ 
Rock  lighthouse,  which  has  tteen  celebrated  by 
Southey  as  the  Incli  Cape  Kock  under  the  pious 
care  of  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothock.  The  fince 
powerful  abbey  of  Arbroath,  founded  in  1 178  by 
William  the  Lion,  who  is  buried  here,  in  honor 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  was  destroyed  by  the  re- 
formers in  1560.  All  that  remains  of  it  i^  the 
ruined  church  with  its  cloisters,  and  an  ea^t 
window  wldi  a  circular  light  at  the  to(t,  a 
conspicuous  mark  for  saiUirs,  who  call  it  tlie 
"round  O  of  Arbroath."  The  small  harbor  is 
protected  by  a  breakwater.  Between  400  nd 
600  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  port  annually, 
with  between  30,0u0  and  40,000  tons.  Thtre 
nrc  four  amraal  fairs  and  a  weeklj  maitet 
The  imports  are  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  and  lin- 
seed ;  the  exports  grain,  paving  stones,  and  the 
local  mannfiMstorea  saOdoth,  thread,  and 
leather. 

ARBCTHNOTj  Joha,  a  Scottish  physician  aad 
writer,  bom  m  Kincardineshire  aboat  1678, 

died  in  London,  Feb.  27.  1735.  lie  wa-  the 
son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  took  his  doc- 
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tor's  degree  at  the  onivcnity  of  AberdeeOi  and 
pAag  to  London,  tapported  hiniBelf  ibr  ft  wUIo 

by  teaching  mathetrmtirs.  TTo  made  his  first 
literal/  venture  in  1697  in  a  critical  eaaaj  en- 
titled **An  Examination  of  Dr.  Woodward*! 

Account  of  the  Deliitrc',"  in  which  lie  niiiK-rl  to 
show  that  a  oniversal  deluge  was  inconsistent 
with  phUosopMoal  tratlL  T%e  reputation  which 
this  work  pive  its  author  wuh  con^iiderably 
lidghtened  in  1700  bj  his  "Esnay  on  the  Use- 
Mnem  of  Kathematioal  Learning.'*    He  now 
ht-pjin  to  prartiso  as  n  physician,  and  quirkly 
attained  a  high  position  in  the  profeauon,  aided 
not  a  little  by  hu  witty  oonreriation  and  agree- 
iMe  manners.    In  1704  ho  contributed  to  the 
royal  society  a  paper  concerning  the  regularity 
of  the  birth  of  ooth  aexea,  which  procored  his 
election  into  that  body.   In  1709  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  queen's  physician  in  ordinary,  and 
the  next  year  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  physicians.    He  lived  in  con- 
stant intercourse  with  I'opo,  Swift,  Gay,  Par- 
nell.  Gray,  and  Prior,  in  whoso  brilliant  circle 
li  -  was  unequalled  for  learning  and  wit.  In 
1712  he  wrote  the     History  of  John  Bull,"  a 
political  allegory,  designed  to  ridicule  the  duke 
f  MarlboroDgh  and  render  the  war  unpopular. 
It  is  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  fame, 
and  one  of  tho  best  huuioruus  compositions  in 
the  English  language.    He  formed  in  1714,  in 
conjunction  with  Swift  and  Po{)e,  the  plan  of 
writing  a  satire  on  the  abuse  of  human  learning 
in  every  branch.   The  derign  was  to  l>e  ex- 
ecuted in  tlie  liurnorous  manner  of  Cervantes, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  history  of  feigned  adventures. 
It  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  which  Arbuthnotlost  his  place,  and  a  serious 
blow  was  given  to  all  tho  political  friends  of  the 
asioelated  witi.  The  deogn  was  never  carried 
further  than  an  iruix'rfect  though  witty  and 
oriirinal  essav,  written  chiefly  by  Arbuthnot^ 
onder  the  title  of  ^Tlnt  Book  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus."    Dr.  Arbuthnot  vis- 
ited I'aris  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  and  on  hlf  refcnm  continned  Ua  literary 
occupations  and  his  medical  practice.    In  1717 
he  and  Pope  gave  assistance  to  Gay  in  a  £uroe 
entitled  "  Three  Honrs  after  Marriai;o, ' '  the  fkil- 
ufe  of  which  is  explained  in  part  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  Arbothnot's  homori  which  was 
sometidng  too  rellned  and  rare  to  be  generally 
appreciated.    In  1723  he  was  chosen  second 
censor  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  and 
m  1727  was  made  an  elect  of  the  college,  and 
pronounced  the  Harveian  oration.    In  1727 
also  appeared  the  most  valuable  of  his  serious 
performances,  entitled  "Tables  of  Ancient 
Coins  Wei;^hta,  and  Measures."    lie  ccmtinaed 
to  write  humorous  papers,  among  them  a  re- 
markable epitaph  upon  the  infamous  Col.  Char- 
teriiL   In  1789  he  contributed  toward  detecting 
and  pnnishtng  the  iniixisitions  of  the  so-called 
"Charitable  Corporation,  '  and  .shortly  utter- 
ward  published  his  essays  concerning,'  "  The 
Xatnre  and  Choice  of  Aliments,"  antl  "  The 
Jb^tl'ucts  of  Air  on  Human  Bodies."    He  was 


then  living  in  great  debility  at  Hempstead,  and, 
failhig  to  obtain  reliel^  retomed  but  a  short 
\  time  hefore  his  death  to  London.  His  last  hu- 
morous work  was  an  entertaining  and  scholar- 
like  paper  on  **The  Altereation  or  Bedding  of 
the  .Vncit  nt^."  Arbuthnot  was  c<|nally  .idmir- 
ed  for  his  amiability  and  his  wit.  Some  of  his 
writings  are  so  hlraded  with  those  of  his  eon- 
federates  that  they  are  not  easily  distinguished. 

ARBVTUSy  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  erieaeem.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry  containing  many  seeds,  Tho 
most  remarkable  species  of  this  genus  ia  the 
arbntns  of  Virgil,  called  the  A.  uiudo^  or  the 
strawberry  tree,  the  berries  of  which  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  common  strawberry. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant.  In  northern  Europe  it  is  a  hardy  ever- 
green, sometimes  attaining  to  a  height  of  20 
feet,  bearing  greenish-yellow  blossoms  in  Oc- 
tober and  November,  and  bright  yellow  and 
red  bwxies  In  November  and  the  foUowing 


months.   At  the  lake  of  KOIarney  in  Ireland 

there  are  beantifid  groves  of  this  species 
of  arbutus,  which  give  a  charming  aspect 
to  tiie  eoiaitiy.  Its  berries,  if  eaten  freely, 
are  apt  to  produce  .stni)efaction.  In  Cor- 
sica a  pieasiat  wine  is  said  to  be  prepared  from 
them.  Its  hark  and  k«ves  are  astringent. 
The  oriental  arbutus,  A*  tmdraehnf,  is  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  and  has  similar  narcotic  quali- 
ties. It  is  superior  in  beauty,  but  much  less 
hardy  in  cold  climates,  not  bearing  fruit  in 
northern  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  broader  and 
less  serrated ;  its  bark  peels  off  so  as  to  leave 
the  stem  always  smooth,  and  of  a  clear  bright 
cinnamon-brown  color.  Tlie  mule  arbutus, 
A.  hyhrula^  apparently  a  cross  between  these 
two,  has  great  beauty  of  foliage,  and  in  moder- 
ately cold  regions  urows  well,  but  does  not 
bear  berries  in  northern  Europe.  A.  procera 
is  a  native  of  Oalifomia,  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
mental evergreen  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.— The  trailing  arbutus  (ejtigcea  repent)  is 
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a  plant  of  the  same  order,  bnt  of  n  different 
genus.  It  takes  its  gcnerio  name  ((ir.  i-rl  and 
yijf,  upon  the  ground)  from  its  trailing  lowly 
habit,  and  its  common  name  Mayflower  from 


Trailing  Art  uhis  (l!p!<Tiwi  ropcns). 

the  season  of  its  blussoniin};.  Tho  leaves  are 
alternate,  coriaceous,  and  evergreen ;  the  items 
and  other  portions  of  tlio  plant  arc  covered 
with  reddish,  bristling  hairs:  and  the  cluster 
of  very  fragrnnt  white  or  pink  flowers  appears 
in  the  axils  of  last  year's  leaves.  It  is  found 
throughout  New  England,  especially  near  the 
ooasti,  on  Hm  edges  of  pine  forestn,  and  it  also 
grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut.    It  is  also  called  ground  laurel. 

ARC  (l4it.  areus,  a  bow),  the  nameT  of  any 
portion  of  a  curved  line ;  thn-^.  an  nrc  of  a 
circle  is  a  portion  of  the  cireumterence.  To 
rectify  an  are  ia  to  give  the  length  of  the 
atraight  line  to  wliich  it  would  he  equal  if  it 
were  made  to  have  the  same  length  in  a  right 
diieetfon  which  it  now  hae1n  a  enrved.  Two 
arcs  are  said  to  he  equal  wlion,  being  rectified, 
they  have  the  same  length ;  and  similar  when, 
being  taken  Iktmi  diflweot  dreles,  lihej  have 
the  same  number  of  degrees — that  is,  are  equal 
fractions  of  their  respective  circumferences. 
The  arcs  cf  a  circle  serve  to  meaanre  the  angles 
(see  Angle);  if  from  tho  vtrtox  of  the  nnfrle 
as  a  centre,  with  whatever  radius,  a  circum- 
ference be  described,  the  nmnber  of  degrees 
of  tho  arc  Intercepted  between  the  two  lines 
which  form  the  angle  will  be  the  measure  of  j 
the  angle.  Thns,  for  instance,  as  the  arc  of  | 
flO"  corresponds  to  a  right  angle,  if  we  find 
tliat  the  intercepted  arc  contains  16°,  we  con- 
clude that  the  angle  la  to  a  right  angle  in  the 
ratio  of  ]r,°  to  90°,  or  that  it  is  the  sixth  part 
of  a  right  ande.  The  chord  of  an  arc  is  the 
right  luie  which  joins  its  extremities;  a  seg- 
ment is  the  area  included  between  an  arc  and 
its  chord;  and  a  sector  is  the  area  included 
between  an  are  and  the  two  radii  gomg  from 
to  ntremitiei  to  the  centre  of  the  eirole. 


ARC,  Jeaa  ef.   6ee  Joan  of  Arc. 

ARCACHON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  85  m.  by  railway  W.  S.  W. 
of  Bordeaux ;  pop.  about  2,000.  It  is  situated  on 
a  landlocked  bay  or  lake(baiani  d*ArcachonX 
abont  60  m.  in  circumference,  connected  with 
the  gulf  of  Oascony  by  a  narrow  strait.  Since 
1854  the  village  has  been  converted  ioto  a 
watering  pLu'o  by  the  Pereire  Aimily,  w!jo 
bought  the  surrounding  woods  and  swamps, 
and  drained  part  of  the  bay.  Freriou  to  um  j 
Franco-German  war  the  visitors  annually  aver- 
aged 5,000.  Persons  sufl'ering  from  diseaj^d 
lungs  are  much  benefited  in  winter  by  the 
mildness  of  the  climate.  The  beach  i?  very 
fine,  and  sea  bathing  attracts  in  siunmer  txmj 
▼idtora.  The  pine  woods  extend  almoit  « 
tar  as  Bayonne,  and  abound  with  game. 

m^nyi-  the  central  and,  next  to  I.acoma, 
largeit  of  tne  ancient  divinooa  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; area  about  1,700  sq.  m.    It  included 
the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  portion  of 
Onece.   The  country  embraced  by  its  sodent 
boundaries  is  mountainous,  with  many  foresta, 
but  it  contains  also  rich  meadow  lauds,  and 
rivers  and  brooks  abound.  Honnt  Gylleoeift  I 
tho  northeast,  Erymanthus  in  the  northwest, 
and  Lyca>us  in  the  southwest,  are  some  of  its 
mountains  most  fireqnently  mentioned  by  theaa* 
cients.    Tho  Alpheus  was  its  jtrinciji.il  ^trelBl, 
and  Stymphalis  its  large^jt  lake.  It  had  neither 
seaports  nor  navigable  rivers.  Pausaniiiasyi 
its  name  was  derived  from  that  of  Areas,  Hin 
of  Callisto.    In  the  most  ancient  tiines  \\s 
inhabitants,  of  Pelasgic  origin,  were  banters 
and    roii::]i  slu'iilicrds ;  l)ut   they  gradually 
turned  their  attention  to  agriculture  and  to 
raising  cattle.   Their  habito  were  ample,  uA 
tlio  quiet  and  happiness  of  their  life  anionjr  tlie 
mountains,  their  fondness  for  music  and  danc- 
ing, their  hoepitaUty  and  pastoral  cnstomN 
made  the  Arcauians  i>;i^^  ;iiiiori;r  the  flncicriT< 
for  favorites  of  the  gods.    I'an  oud  Di^ia 
weredielr  prineipal  deltlee.  The  poets  have 
chosen  Arcadia  for  the  scene  of  many  idyls, 
until  its  name  has  become  the  Byuouyaxe  for  a 
land  of  peace,  simple  pleasarea,  and  nntroaUcd 
quiet,    in  spite  of  tnis  the  Arcadians  were, 
like  nearly  all  mountain  races,  a  brave  ^ 
martial  people,  and,  though  they  produced  no 
great  military  loaders,  were  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  war,  either  on  their  own  account 
or  aa  llie  nMfcenariee  of  othwa,  figbthig  brare- 
ly  even  jigainst  their  own  countrymen  fur  thtuje 
Who  hired  tbeni.   They  fought  in  the  ranbs  of 
both  contending  portiea  in  tfie  PelopoDOMiaB 
war,  and  at  the  battle  of  Issus  thousands  of 
them  were  slain  in  the  army  of  Darioa.  by 
Alexander.  The  prineipal  dties  of  Areadia— 
Mantinea,  ToL'ea,  and  Orchonumis— eni'aced 
in  frequent  and  ii\jurioas  disputes  among  liifi^- 
selves.  Agidnat  the  Bpartcns  the  Arcsdiai 
(about  370  B.  C.)  built  the  .  ity  , ,f  Mocah^H* 
and  organized  a  general  assembly.  Tbey  eah- 
seqnently  beome  ooofederalea  in  tiie  AcbMn 
leagve,  and  on  to  filial  dellMt  inl4<B.aftil 
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the  Roman  power.  Thenceforth  they 

hare  no  separate  history  from  thnt  of  the  em- 
pire, and  of  medisval  and  modern  Greece. — 
At  present  Arcadia,  ooraprising  the  larger 
part  of  the  aneleikt  divi-;ion.  with  the  addition 
of  the  ancient  district  of  Cvnaria  and  a  part 
of  T«wffl%,  forms  one  of  uie  nomarehies  of 
the  kingdom  of  (rreece,  bounded  E.  in  part  by 
the  gm  of  Kaapiia ;  area,  2,028  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
im,  181,740.   Capital,  Tripolita. 

1MIM08)  the  first  of  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors, bom  in  Spain,  A.  D.  88d,  died  in  Constan- 
tinople, May  1,  408.  He  was  the  elder  mm  of 
Tbeodosias  the  Great,  the  last  ruler  of  tha  wliole 
Roman  empire.  In  896,  a  few  months  iMfiire 
his  death,  Theodosins  dirided  the  empire  be- 
tween his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Ilonorins, 
giving  to  the  former  the  eastern  part^  extend- 
ing from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tigris  and  fhwn 
Scythia  to  Ethiopia.  Arcadius  ruled  at  first 
Qoder  the  regency  of  Rafinoa,  who  was  soon 
ssnarinated  at  the  instigation  of  his  rival,  Sti- 
liehoi,  the  regent  of  Honorios.  Eutropius,  a 
eonnch,  afterward  became  regent,  and  held  the 
place  till  899,  when  Tribigild,  a  Gothic  chief  hi 
Phrygia,  revolted  and  compelled  Arcadius  to 
put  his  farorite  to  death.  Trigibild  and  his 
tribe  also  obtained  permission  to  pass  the  Bos- 
poms  and  settle  on  the  European  side ;  but 
beinjr  Arians.  they  were  massacred  or  driven 
out  by  the  |)eonle  of  Constantinople.  In  re- 
venge for  this  tne  empress  Eudoxia,  who  had 
now  acquired  the  absolute  control  over  her 
husband,  caused  Chrysostom,  the  great  adver- 
sary of  A  nanism,  to  be  baniahed  to  Oonana  in 
Pontus  (404).  Arcadius  was  a  contemptibly 
t'eeble  man,  but  of  strict  religious  orthodoxy. 

AECE8ILAUS,  aGreek  philosopher,  the  founder 
of  the  Middle  Academv,  bom  at  Pitane  in 
Jvolis  about  316  B.  C,  died  about  241.  He 
was  Off^^nally  intended  for  a  rhetorician,  but 
while  purstiing  his  studies  at  Athens  decided 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  philosophy,  and 
succeeded  Crates  in  the  chair  of  the  academy 
«if  Athens.  From  the  little  we  know  of  his 
opinions,  it  seems  that  be  was  a  skeptic,  but 
not  in  the  Pyrrhonic  sense  of  that  term ;  and 
lii!«  celebrated  saying,  "  that  he  knew  nothing, 
not  even  his  own  ignorance/'  seems  to  have 
been  but  an  utterance  of  homility.  He  was 
also  distinguished  from  the  pure  Pyrrhonists 
by  his  predilection  for  questions  appertaining 
to  pmdioal  lifiB,  and  hj  the  nndemttng  mod- 
eraoon  of  his  tone. 

IICH  (Lat.  areua,  a  bow),  a  curved  .structure 
supported  by  its  own  curve.  An  arch  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  vault  by  its  length  being 
much  less  than  its  width,  as  is  tlio  case  witli 
the  areh  forming  the  roof  of  a  door  or  of  a 
window  ;  but  this  distinction  does  not  njtply  to 
Htructures  built  entirely  above  ground  and  open 
on  both  sides,  as  the  aroh  of  a  bridge  or  a 
triumphal  arcii.  It  was  long  supposed  that 
domes  were  unknown  to  the  Egyptians  and 
snilf  Greeks,  the  'first  arohed  monmnent  on 
reooid  being  the  elcaca  maatima  of  Rome,  bnilt 

TOL.  1.^1 


In  the  Bge  tif  the  Tarqnins;  bnt  It  is  now  cer- 
tain that  urehes  were  used  by  the  A<~yrians 
and  Babylonians  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  also  that  the  Egyptians  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  the  arch,  thougli 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  make  use  of  it  to  any  great 
extent. — ^The  earliest  arches  In  Italy  were  onilt 
by  the  Etruscans.  Tlie  origin iil  Etni-mn  dome 
was  snpported  by  a  few  pillars,  under  which 
stood  1»e  angnrs;  the  object  was  to  protect  the 
priest  against  the  sun  and  rain,  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  him  to  study  the  horizon  and  bo 
seen  bf  tiie  people.  The  Romans  soaredy  de- 
viated from  the  semicircle,  which  is  thosfanplest 
form  of  the  arch,  and  in  building  it  did  not 
fonow  tme  meobanloal  principles;  so  that  the 
great  strengtli  of  their  numerous  aqueducts, 
viaducts,  and  monuments  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
th^  massiveness  and  to  the  good  cement  em- 
ployed. It  was  not  till  the  middle  jiges  that 
the  arch  was  properly  built  and  widely  used. 
Strong  abutments  are  generally  found  around 
the  monuments  of  that  period,  which  consist 
of  a  succession  of  arches  built  one  above  the 
other,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  monu- 
ment, the  uppermost  one  being  used  as  an 
aqueduct  for  the  roof  gutters,  appearing  from 
below  as  light  as  if  made  of  tm  plate.  The 
roofs  of  many  of  these  edifices  are  formed  of 
large  arches  as  main  ribs,  which  sustain 
smaller  arches  abutting  on  them ;  they  are  as 
slender  as  possible,  and  so  appropriately  shaped 
and  ornamented  as  to  appear  much  lighter  than 
they  are.  The  wedge-shaped  stones  of  which 
an  aroh  Is  composed  are  called  voussoirs; 
the  uppermost  is  the  keystone;  the  two  blocks 
of  masonry  on  which  the  arch  rests  are 
the  abutments ;  the  line  from  which  the  aroh 
springs  is  called  impost;  the  inner  curve,  in- 
trados  or  soffit;  the  curve  outside  tlie  vous- 
soirs,  extrados;  the  span  is  the  distance  b6> 
tween  the  piers;  the  distance  of  tlie  keystone 
above  the  impost  is  the  height  of  tlie  arch. 
The  names  of  the  parts  of  the  arch  proper  are, 
the  spriuffs  of  the  arch,  the  haunches,  and  the 
crown.  When  the  arch  has  only  to  support  it- 
self, each  voussoir  sustains  the  weight  of  those 
placed  above  it,  and  consequently  they  must 
De  made  larger  and  larger  from  the  crown  to 
the  spring;  bot  when  the  arch  has  to  support 
weights,  the  various  modes  in  which  they  may 
be  disposed  require  as  many  different  construc- 
tions, and  tiw  finding  of  the  resulting  force 
acting  on  each  part  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  of  the  architect.  The  use  of  arches  in 
the  form  of  an  arc  smaller  than  a  semicUde  Is 
comparatively  recent.,  and  superior  for  many 
purposes  to  older  forms.  In  bridges,  for  ex- 
ample, it  leaves  In  ordinary  times  a  larger  pas- 
sage for  boats,  and  in  times  of  freshet  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  water,  and  the  bridge 
runs  less  risk  of  being  carried  down.  Since 
the  introduction  of  cast  iron  in  architecture, 
arches  of  that  metal  and  of  a  single  piece  have 
been  built;  in  such  cases  the  arch  is  used  only 
to  please  the  sight,  as  the  solidity  of  the  itmo- 
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tare  depends  entirely  on  other  portions  of  the 

work.— A  triiiniplial  arch  is  a  inonumentnl 
structure  erected  in  honor  of  some  cclcbrate<l 
|»einon  and  his  deeds,  <»>  to  commemorate  some 
frre.'it  event.  Triumphal  arelien  probably  ori- 
ginateU  with  the  Romans,  and  L.  ^tertinius  h 
rae  first  recorded  who  erected  sach  a  monu- 
ment. Two  were  built  by  l»im,  one  about  lltO 
B.  C.  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  another  in 
the  Ohrcos  Maifanns.  A  few  years  later,  Scipio 
Africanus  bnilt  one  on  the  Clivus  Cn{)it()linus, 
and  in  121  Q.  Fabius  Maximaa  erected  one  on 
the  Via  Sacra.  Of  these  none  remain.  Dif- 
ferent writers  record  21  ns  havinfj  been  built 
in  the  city  of  liome.  The  most  celebrated 
Roman  arches  are  those  of  Angostos  at  Rimini, 
of  Trty'an  at  Bcneventum  and  Ancona,  and 
those  of  Titus,  Drusus,  Septimius  tieverus,  and 
Oonstantine  at  Rome.  Tliat  of  Tltns  is  one  of 
the  best.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  was  probably  completed  after  his 
death  and  apotheosis,  as  in  the  inscription  he 
is  called  Divus.  It  commemorates  bis  conquest 
of  Jadea.  Remains  of  Roman  arches  are  to 
be  seen  in  Spain,  Greece,  and  other  ooontries. 
The  custom  of  raising  niafrnificent  trinniplial 
arches  hesan  under  the  first  emperors.  During 
the  repnbTic  arches  were  decreed  to  Tictorions 
generalH.  Imt  not  to  the  dead.  When  Augustus 
was  emperor,  tiie  senate  proposed  to  have  one 
hnilt  in  nonor  of  Drosns  the  elder,  who  Aed  in 
Germany.  Augustus  consented,  and  a  marble 
arch  was  constructed  on  the  Appian  W^, — 
Paris,  of  all  modem  cities,  has  the  most  nn- 
r:crous  and  the  most  beautiful  arches.  The 
Portes  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  were  erected 
in  1678-M;  the  arc  dn  Garroosel  in  the  yesrs 
1  ^<0(»-'i),  in  honor  of  the  annies  of  France.  The 
latter  ia  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Tuileries ;  its 
height  is  47  feet,  its  breadth  65.  Its  two  prin- 
cipal faces  have  each  eight  Corinthian  columns, 
sunnounted  by  statues.  The  most  magnificent 
is  the  arc  de  I*£toiIe,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
avenue  des  Champs  Blys^'es,  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  the  victories  of  Na- 
poleon. (See  Pabis.)  The  arch  at  Hyde  Park 
corner,  with  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  dulce 
of  Wellington,  and  Ciunberland  gate,  are  the 
only  specimens  in  England. 

ABCUiEOLOGY  (Gr.  apxala,  ancient  things, 
and  ?.6yo^,  discourse),  the  science  of  anti<iuities, 
and  especially  of  human  antiquities  in  gene- 
ral. The  primeval  period  of  man  has  been 
divided  into  the  stone,  the  bronze,  and  the  iron 
ages.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  "  Introduc- 
tion "  to  Nilsson's  "  Primitive  Inhabitants  of 
Scandinavia,"  subdivides  the  -st^ne  age  into  the 
palit'olitliic  and  neolitlnc,  the  former  the  older 
and  the  one  in  which  the  stone  implements  arc 
not  polisheil,  as  they  are  in  the  latter.  The 
antiquities  of  this  epoch  are  fimnd  in  beds  of 
loam  and  gravel  extending  along  the  river 
valleys  of  central  Europe  (tlie  locsji),  sometimes 
200  feet  above  the  present  water  level ;  they 
were  evidentlj  deposited  by  existing  rivers, 
which  ran  then  as  bow  and  drained  the  same 


areas;  they  contdn  no  marine  remains,  aai 

each  valley  is  characterized  by  fragments  of 
the  rocks  in  its  special  area.  The  geography 
of  western  Europe  was  very  much  the  same  ss 
now,  the  only  variational  b.  int'  in  tlie  ever- 
changing  coast  line  aud  tiie  dejiths  of  the  nvcr 
valleys.  The  animals  then  living  were  the 
hairy  mammotli,  woolly  rliin(x*en)s.  hippnfKjt- 
amus,  and  most  of  the  existing  mammab, 
especially  tigers,  hynnas,  and  bears,  nmrfBsati 
and  rcMlents.  of  very  great  size.  TTie  rliinute 
was  then  colder  than  now,  as  the  musk  ox, 
woolly  pachyderms,  reindeer,  and  lemndnir 
extended  to  the  soiitli  of  Frani  o.  It  itni't 
have  taken  a  very  long  time  fur  the  extinction 
of  these  large  mamnudia;  there  is  not  die 
most  vague  tradition  of  their  jirt-senre  in  west- 
ern Europe,  and  there  are  no  marks  of  sudden 
destmctive  catadysms.  It  must  have  reqidred 
many  centuries  for  rivers  to  excavate  thar 
valleys  more  than  200  feet.  The  praacDee  of 
man  is  indicated  at  this  period  in  western 
Europe  by  his  bones  and  imploment.s  of  un- 
polished fiint,  without  pottery  or  any  of  the 
metals;  similar  implements  have  been  ftmnd ia 
the  caves  of  Franco  and  ."^pain.  (See  Bose 
Cavks.)  From  all  the  evidence  collected  bj 
the  above-named  anthers,  it  wonid  seem  Aat 
the  people  then  living  in  the  south  of  France 
resembled  the  Eaanimanz  of  the  present  day, 
thefa>  chief  food  befng  the  fiedi  of  ue  rrindeer ; 

!  they  were  ingenious  worlcMB  in  flint,  l>onfc 
and  horn,  and  Ibnd  of  making  rode  drawinfti 
on  the  horn  of  Ihe  mammoOi  and  oHier  exiet- 
ing  animals.  A  cold  climate  is  also  indicatt^ 
bj  their  habit  of  allowing  bonea  and  offal  to 
acenmnlate  in  and  near  uieir  cave  dwellings. 

'  The  cave  period  is  probably  less  ancient  than 
the  gravel  epoch,  and,  from  the  abundant  of 
their  remains,  is  often  called  the  **  remdecr" 
period.  In  the  liflifjuiir  AquitanUa.  \>J 
jUessrs.  Lartet  and  Christy,  there  is  a  full  ac- 
connt  of  the  archs^logy  of  the  old  stone  age,  ai 
exhibited  in  the  south  of  France,  especially  is 
the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Dordo^e  and  of 
Cro-Magnon  and  Moustier.  These  caves  bdocur 
to  the  age  of  rimply  worked  stone,  without  th* 
accompaniment  of  domestic  anituals  or  imple- 
ments of  polished  stone ;  bones  of  the  reindeer 
are  abundant,  and  the  coexistence  of  man  with 
this  animal  in  latitudes  so  much  lower  than  iti 
present  habitat  implies  a  certain  tlegree  of 
elevation  above  savagesi,  as  not  only  food, 
clothing,  and  implement.s,  but  materials  for 
ornamentation  were  obtained  from  it  In  the 
earlier  grav^ period,  the  manHiioth,  rbinoc^roN 
horse,  and  ox  predominate,  the  reindeer  pre- 
vailing in  the  Dordogno  caves,  but  in  neither 
are  found  remains  of  the  dog,  goat,  and  sheep; 
the  same  is  tme  of  the  gravels  and  caves  ia 
England,  in  central  France,  and  in  South 
WideBi  Birda  and  fiahes,  especiiUly  tlie  ^Umon. 
were  eaten ;  and  everything  shows  that  food 
was  not  so  scarce  as  to  demand  any  struggle 
for  ezlBteilce.  The  domestic  economy  of  tlit^v 
early  racea  b  shown  by  thmr  beartha,  boiiiog 
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<oDea,  rough  hammers,  and  hollowed  dish-like 
T^eUklM;  there  is  a  total  ahsence  of  pottery, 
tbe  rmarkablo  similarity  of  the  stone  imple- 
ments from  diri'erent  parts  of  the  world  is 
worthy  of  notice ;  this  fonn  of  primitive  in- 
dHstrv  has  I.t^ip  tr!ic«'(l  in  Kiir()|)e  from  (ircece 
to  Nuudixiavia,  ami  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
'he  steppes  of  Uu88ia ;  in  Asia,  it  a[)pears  from 
Palestine  to  tiio  Miil.iy  archipchi^o,  in  India 
iind  Japan,  and  on  tlie  shores  of  tlie  Arctic 
ocean;  in  America,  from  Behrin^r  strait  to  the 
plateau  of  Mexico,  from  Colombia  to  the 
Atlantic,  from  Porn  to  Tierrn  del  Fuego,  along 
the  valley  of  tliv  Amazon  and  it-H  tributaries, 
in  central  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
liie  ancient  weapons  resem)>le  thoiie  now  used 
l^tho  natives  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Es^pii- 
maiix.  M.  I'nmer-Bey,  from  the  examination 
"f  skeletons  found  in  tlio  cave  of  Cro-Magnon, 
dntains  that  the  cmnia  of  the  reindeer  age, 
wliich  he  calls  Mon^'f)loid.  belong  to  a  double 
Ni-riesi,  one  approaching  the  Lapp  and  the 
other  the  Finn  of  tbe  present  day ;  the 
«kulls  of  the  Dordogne  caves,  different  from 
)<olh  these,  he  refers  to  the  Esthoniau  type. 
Fnm  the  low  and  projecting  bony  palate, 
lie  thinks  the  language  of  tlie  cave  dwell- 
ers was  neither  Arran  nor  Semitic,  but  analo- 
i-'>  *as  to  that  of  the  Finniah  raoea.  He  oonclades 
'hat  they  had  massive  bones,  lon^^  nnd  rtatfeet, 
it)inparatively  short  arms  and  long  forearms, 
with  powerful  mnsdM,  greatlj  developed  Jaws, 
^i'lely  opene<l  nostrils,  and  were  of  unbridled 
jiasaons.  Prof.  Broca  found  the  haman  thigh 
booes  fai  their  width  approadiing  those  of  the 
hiffhest  apes,  and  a  remarkable  transverse  flat- 
teaiog  of  the  tibia;  the  ascending  branch  of 
tbe  lower  Jaw  was  wery  wide,  and  the  cranial 
CSfjacity  equal  to  that  of  hitrli  races  of  the 
present  day.  In  reply  to  M.  Broca,  M.  (^uatre- 
fa^  cautions  anthropologists  against  too  Ium- 
tily  giving  undue  signitieance  to  assumed  ngree- 
ments  between  fossil  man  and  apes,  from  any 
I^eeoQceived  Tiews  of  die  origin  and  descent 
''f  the  human  race. — The  neolithic  or  poli-;lied- 
i>U>ne  age  was  separated  by  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time  from  the  old  stone  age.  Many 
thousand  p<)li>liefl-stono  implements  are  col- 
lected in  the  museums  of  northern  Europe  and 
America;  they  are  not  foond  in  the  riverodrift 
pravels,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  Den- 
nurk  and  tiweden,  while  the  ruder  imoiements 
of  tbe  pabnoUthic  age  are  nnlcnown  tnere,  in- 
•licjiting  that  these  northern  countries  were  not 
inhabited  daring  the  earlier  period.  No  bones 
<tf  the  reindeer  nor  of  the  great  extinct  mam- 
ma! >  are  found  with  the  polished  implements, 
lad  nothing  made  of  metals;  arrow  heads  and 
roogh  chisels  wonld  oontinne  to  be  made  in 
tliis,  and  even  in  the  next  and  the  present  ages, 
while  the  metals  were  rare  and  costly.  The 
Danish  shell  mounds  are  the  reftise  neaps  of 
thf  people  around  their  dwellings  or  temporary 
ttopning  places;  they  contain  no  remains  of 
Minoeer,  but  bones  of  the  domestic  animals, 
Hid  all  Unda  of  hooadudd  ot|}«ets  lost  or  bro- 


ken, including  rude  pottery  made  by  hand. 
Similar  shell  heaps  have  been  found  in  the 
United  States,  especially  along  the  scaco.nst, 
marking  the  fonner  dwelling  places  <>f  the 
aborigines  of  this  continent;  several  of  these 
have  been  described  by  Prof.  J.  Wynian  in  vols, 
i.  and  ii.  of  the  "  American  Naturalist  "  (IHOS). 
They  are  found  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  are 
made  up  of  the  shells  of  the  mollusks  used  by 
them  OH  food,  especially  the  clam  and  quahog, 
with  bones  of  the  elk,  deer,  beaver,  bear,  dog^ 
various  fur-bearing  mammals,  birds,  and  espe* 
cially  the  great  auk,  now  believed  to  be  extinct} 
occasional  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  implementa 
of  bone  and  stone,  but  no  human  remain)*,  are 
found.  The  growth  upon  them  of  large  trees 
proves  tliat  they  mnst  oe  several  centuries  old, 
thoDL'h  not  so  ancient  as  the  shell  heaps  of 

i  Denmark ;  they  show  a  great  variety  of  animal 
food,  to  say  nothing  of  tiie  vegetable ;  they 

j  afford  no  trace  of  any  intercotirse  with  Eu- 

I  ropean  nations.  The  layers  are  from  ^  to  3 
feet  thick,  and  sometfanee  250  feet  long  and  40 

'  or  '0  \viile,  and  near  the  seashore,  wliich  has 
evidently  been  raised  since  their  deposition; 
there  are  sometimes  several  layers,  separated 
by  cartli,  indicating  successive  occupations. 
Some  of  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland  (see 
Lake  DwKLUNoe)  belong  to  this  age,  wntte 
those  yielding  metal  im{)le!nent-s  beloii;r  to  the 
next  or  bronze  age.  There  are  evidentlv  two 
classes  of  these  lake  dwellings.  Many  bmial 
motmds  contain  flint  dappers  and  stone  iiii])le- 
ments,  and  none  of  motal.  Bodies  in  the  stone 
age  were  either  bnried  in  the  sitting  posture 
or  were  !>iirned;  they  were  rarely,  if  ever,  ex- 
tended at  length.  Bones  of  the  dog  in  the 
shdl  heaps,  and  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and  pig 
in  the  lake  villages,  lead  to  the  belief  that  tliese 
animals  were  tlien  domesticated;  the  domes- 
tic fowl  and  the  eat  were  unknown.  The 
hunting  bad  by  this  time  given  place  to  the 
agricultural  state,  as  we  find  com-crushera, 
bnckened  wheat,  b«r1ey,  and  flax  in  the  lake 
dwellings,  but  no  oatss,  rye,  nor  hemp;  tissues 
of  woven  llax  are  met  with.  Even  at  this 
early  period  two  kinds  of  sknlls  are  found, 
one  long  and  the  other  round,  indicating  the 

I  existence  of  at  last  two  homan  races,  the  tirst 
perhaps  belonging  to  men  of  the  stone  age,  and 
the  last  to  the  bronze  period,  which  was  now 
coming  on.  in  the  villages  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
tiie  honses  were  bidlt  on  wooden  platforms  ex- 
tending over  the  water,  resting  on  piles  driven 
into  the  mud.  Similar  villsges  nave  been  found 
in  Italy,  Savoy,  the  French  Jara,  Germany, 
Scotland,  and  Wales ;  and  from  their  number 
and  size  they  must  have  been  the  centres  of  a 
numerous  population,  a  single  one  having  had 
more  than  40,0(>0  piles.  Some  of  the  people 
on  the  coast  of  Borneo  and  in  parts  of  Poly- 
nesia make  their  huts  on  similar  platforms  at 

i  the  present  day.    The  charred  posts  and  grains 

j  indicate  that  these  villages  were  destroyed  by 
fire. — ^In  tbe  sncoeeding  or  bronze  age,  imple- 

I  menta  and  anna  of  this  alloy  were  eztenalvely 
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aaedf  and  many  are  preserved  in  collections;  | 
etone  implements  and  arrow  heads  are  fonnd  , 
with  the  bronze,  showing  that  the  former  ser-  | 
▼iceable  material  waa  anil  used.  Tha  later 
fiwi«*9  villages  and  many  tumali  or  mounds  ' 
buluii^r  to  this  pcricxl.  liones  of  the  domestic 
animals  and  coltivated  plants  are  found inatoad 
of  wild  ones;  the  [liks  of  the  villa^^es  are  ont 
bijuurely  with  inetul,  antl  not  irregulurly  by 
atone  or  charred  hy  tiro;  the  pottery  shows 
marks  of  the  wheel ;  pold,  amber,  and  glass 
were  used  for  ornaniental  purposes,  though 
aihrer,  lead,  zino,  and  iron  a|ipear  to  rave  been 
unknown;  there  were  no  coins  in  use,  and 
there  are  no  signs  of  writing  or  insoriptaons; 
akina  were  wom,  though  tiaaoat  of  flax  and 
wool  were  also  used;  the  ornamontation  is 
geometrical,  consisting  ot  lines,  eireles,  zigzags, 
and  triangles,  much  as  is  now  neen  on  the  mats 
made  by  the  tribes  of  central  Africa;  the 
Landles  of  the  arms  and  bracelets  iudioate  a 
amall  race.  The  use  of  bronze  proves  com- 
merce, and  the  tin  must  have  w:cn  brought 
from  Cornwall,  and  copper  must  have  been 
used  before  bronze.  As  copper  iiii['h  inents  are 
not  found  in  western  Europe,  it  is  probable 
that  the  knowledge  of  bronze  was  introduced 
Into  and  not  disoovered  in  Europe;  it  could 
not  have  been  introduced  from  Italy,  as  the 
Romans  never  entered  Denmark,  and  such  • 
fanplenienta  have  rarely  been  found  in  Italy, 
nnn  none  of  the  peculiar  leaf-shaped  l)ronze 
swords,  so  common  now  in  the  north,  are  seen 
in  southern  museums.  If  such  are  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  as  Prof.  Nilsson  maintains,  it  must 
have  been  before  their  liistoric  period,  as  they 
were  fSuniliar  with  iron  from  the  earliest  known 
times. — After  a  triin-<ition  period,  during  which 
bronze  was  used  with  iron,  as  proved  by  iron 
inatnmienta  with  bronae  handlea,  tlHtagh  never 
the  reverse,  we  ronie  to  the  iron  age,  which 
leads  directly  to  Uie  historic.  In  thia  die  wea- 
pona  and  onttinf  faistniments  were  generally 
made  of  iron ;  such  were  in  use  by  the  Britons 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion;  coins 
were  employed,  and  rilver  waa  naed  iw  orna- 
mentation of  the  person  and  of  implements; 
the  pottery  was  much  better,  and  the  weapons 
were  more  artiatieally  made  and  ornamented. 
Neither  hronze  nor  stone  weapons  were  used 
in  northern  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  and  the  people  of  the  north  and  weat  were 
considerably  above  tlic  s.n  aiie  .state.  The  re- 
aemblance  of  the  rude  implements  in  the  old  and 
In  the  new  wmM,  in  the  aame  stage  of  civilica- 

tion,  is  very  striking. — M.  Lartet  makes  only 
two  prehistoric  ages,  the  stone  and  the  metal. 
The  atone  age  he  dividea  into — 1,  that  of  the 
extinct  mammals,  like  the  Tuanunnth  and  the 
cave  bear;  2,  that  of  the  migrated  existing  ani- 
maJa,  the  reindeer  epoch ;  3,  that  of  the  do- 
meaticated  existing  animals,  the  polished-stone 
■ge.  The  metal  age  ho  subdivides  into  the 
bronze  and  the  iron  ages.  According  to  him, 
primitive  man  lived  in  a  comparatively  cold, 
barren,  and  wet  earth,  presenting  no  fruits  for 


bis  aoatanance,  and  no  opportonity  for  agrienl* 

ture;  essentially  predaoeous  and  camivoroni. 
an  eater  of  raw  flesh,  and  a  cannibal,  like 
many  savage  races  of  the  present  day;  with 
small  skull  and  brain,  retreating  forehead  am! 
prominent  jaws,  short  but  robust,  below  ev^n 
the  New  Z<«lanaer  and  Australian  of  to-day; 
and  paying  a  great  an<l  superstitions  respect  to 
the  dead.    In  the  reindeer  period  there  was  an 
advance,  as  shown  by  the  more  symmetrical 
though  unrMilished  weapons,  but  as  yet  no  agri- 
culture; the  great  mammals  bejzan  to  di-.nf>- 
pear,  and  to  be  rt  jilaced  byamularand  moro 
useful  forms.    The  masto<lon  was  evidently 
known  to  the  founders  of  the  Central  Americun 
dtiea,  and  its  figure  is  pictured  on  their  waiU; 
as  the  mastodon  survived  the  mammoth,  the 
former  came  down  almost  to  the  historic  pe- 
riod.   During  the  reindeer  epoch  the  gbetem 
again  advanced,  and  the  climate  became  coU. 
though  to  a  less  degree  and  for  a  shorter 
tine  than  before;  alter  thi.s  came  another 
warmer  perio<l,  when  the   plaeiers  melted, 
causing  the  floods  which  as  deluges  enter  into 
the  traditions  of  an  many  nations;  tlien  xhf 
great  mammals  were  exterminate*!,  ri.  !  thr 
reindeer  and  tlie  arctic  animals  retreated  t" 
the  north,  where  they  have  since  remainei 
In  the  next  epoch,  with  a  continue*!  mild  cli- 
mate, man  became  agricultural,  had  potifhed 
implements,  and  niade  tine  dog  his  compariot. 
In  the  bronze  age  man  made  still  greater 
advances,  domesticating  animals,  cultivatiiig 
grains  and  frnita,  and  melting  metah,  espe- 
cially copper.    Tlie  iron  age  insen.sibly  mer>w* 
into  the  historic  period.    The  mound -boildtsrs 
M.  Lartet  considers  intermediate  in  civifizatioa 
between  the  i>olished-stone  and  the  bmc/c 
epochs  of  Europe,  not  in  time,  but  in  stage  ui' 
advancement;  they  lived  in  towna,  and  wm 
not  only  hunters,  but  miners,  potters,  weaver^ 
agricultural,  artistic,  and  commerciaL  TIm 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  agea  do  not  inffieate 
definite  periixls  of  time  in  man's  civilizati«in: 
every  race  goes  through  these  ages,  some  more 
rapidly  than  others.  Some  eastern  nationt  had 
probably  passe<l  out  of  their  atono  age  at  le;ist 
a,000  years  B.  C. ;  some  in  nortlMni  and  oca- 
trai  Enrope  were  in  thia  age  when  Oaaar  fBb> 
jugated  Gaul;  the  Sandwich  islanders  wereio 
their  stone  age  in  the  time  of  CapL  Cook;  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  North  American  bfiwi 
generally  are  now  in  their  stone  n>:e  ;  it  iaaB* 
ply  the  age  of  t  he  infancy  of  the  race.   In  Aa»- 
loathe  copper  preceded  the  bronze  age;  tk 
latter  e\i-tt  rl  when  the  Spaniards  first  \'iat«d 
Mexico  and  Peru.   The  mound-builders  of  tlie 
Ifisriarippi  valley  used  iroplementa  <^  pore  eof- 
per,  hammered  cold,  obtained  from  tne  resnor 
of  Lake  Superior;  they  preceded  the  Aztecs 
Judging  from  the  forests  overlyini;  thia  oW  civ- 
ilization,  the  coj)])er  age  Tnn>t  have  l>cen  at 
least  1,001)  years  ago.   Africa  had  no  broiUK 
age,  passing  from  ^e  stone  to  the  iron  age.  oa 
account  of  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  iroo 
there,  which  the  natives  work  akilfoily  both 
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<x>Id  and  hot.  The  men  of  the  iron  age  in 
Europe  were  probably  the  Celta,  conoaered 
and  described  by  the  Romans.  The  Esqai- 
Buiax,  the  AuatraUan,  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  will  probably  never  pass  beyond 
Uie  stone  age,  and  will  finally  become  extinct, 
the  first  from  climate,  and  the  lost  two  from 
r-ontact  with  superior  races  with  which  they 
(ooQot  compete.  It  is  most  likely  that  tlie 
^nige  lainiriana  and  Iberians  described  by 
<'«5ar  as  livinj?  in  caves,  and  conquered  by 
him,  were  the  bouthern  representatives  of  the 
old  aloiM  age,  while  the  Finns  and  Lapps  are 
the  more  modem  and  northern  remains  of  the 
later  stone  age.  The  American  indiaiin,  tlio 
shepherds  of  Tartary,  and  ttie  AlHcan  races 
have  no  written  history  of  their  own;  this  has 
been  attained  only  in  comjiaratively  recent 
tinm  even  by  the  civiliaed  nations  of  Earope. 
From  ffeographical  causes  the  Tartars  have 
always  been  migrating  shepherds,  occasionally 
muling  in  furmidable  hoeta,  the  scourges  of 
more  civilized  races,  as  when  eastern  Europe 
was  overrun  by  tho  hordo^i  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane. — For  full  information  on  the 
subject  of  archaeology,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  writings  of  Christy,  Lartet,  Boucher  de 
Perthes,  and  Quatrefages  in  France;  Schaflf- 
haoiiea,  Virchow,  and  l.indenschmit  in  Ger- 
many; Tbomsen,  Engelhardt,  Steenstrup,  and 
Nikeon  in  Denmarlc ;  Troyon,  Keller,  Morlot, 
Vogt,  and  Desor  in  Switzerland;  Gastaldi, 
Canestrini,  and  Foresi  in  Italy  ;  Schoolcraft, 
JNjuier,  Foster,  Davis,  "Whittlesey,  and  Wyman 
in  the  United  States;  Crawfurd,  Prestwich, 
Boyd  Dawkins,  in  England,  and  especially  to 
Lyell's  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  and  Lnbbook^s 
"Prehistoric  Times."  For  details  on  the  stone 
age,  aee  "  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandina- 
vk'*  bj  Sven  Nilawm  (London,  1968). 

IBCHfOPTERTX  (Gr.  apxai<Ky  ancient,  and 
arripv^.  wing),  the  name  given  hj  Owen  to  the 
raeentty  diwovered  long^tdled  or  reptilian  bird 


of  Solenhofen,  one  of  the  oomiecthifr  links  be- 

tween  the  reptile  and  the  bird,  wliii  h  made  its 
i[>[)earance,  as  far  aa  known,  during  the  oOlitio 
1  H)eh  of  the  ^oraario  period.  In  the  meaozoie 

.  not  <>n]\  tlie  mammals  but  tho  birds  had 
roptUiaa  characters,  and  tlie  earliest  birds  bad 
long  meflrtehnited  ti^  Tb«ttSi\nA.tnaerurus 
fOwen)  was  11  inches  long  and  3 J  wide;  it 
consisted  of  20  vertebrso,  with  a  row  of  feaUierB 


along  each  side,  the  feathers  being  in  pairs  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  vertebra),  and  di- 
verging at  an  angle  of  45° ;  the  last  pair  ex- 
tended backward  nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  tail, 
and  8i  inches  beyond  it.  The  wing  appears  to 
bare  had  a  two-jointed  finger,  and  its  breadth 
was  made  by  feathers  as  in  birds,  and  not  by 
an  expanded  membrane  as  in  /he  pterodiK  tyl 
and  other  flying  reptiles;  the  feet  were  also 
like  those  of  birds,  and  its  body  was  covered 
with  feathers.  As  we  know  comparatively 
little  of  the  terrestrial  reptiles  of  the  triassic  or 
precedmg  period  of  the  mesozoio  age,  and  very 
little  of  its  bird-like  forms  beyond  that  afford- 
ed by  the  footprints  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
it  is  expected  by  naturalists  friendlj  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  that  futnre  researches 
will  reveal  birds  more  reptilian  than  the  archsa- 
opteryx,  and  bird-like  reptiles,  which  will  go 
far  toward  falling  the  gap  which  now  eziri* 
between  reptiles  and  birds. 

ARCHANCEL  (Rnaa.  Arkhangelsk).  I.  Tho 
northernmost  government  of  Euroi)ean  Russia, 
bounded  N.  by  tho  White  and  Polar  seas,  E.  by 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  S,  and  W.  by  Vologda, 
Olonetz,  and  Finland.  It  includes  the  islands 
of  Nova  Zembla,  Vaygatch,  Dolgoi,  and  Kol- 
gnyev,  and  has  a  continental  area  of  about 
290,000  sq.  m.,  and  an  estimated  total  area  of 
about  840,000  sq.  m. ;  pop,  in  18G7,  275,779. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Petchora,  Mezen,  Dwina, 
and  Onega,  all  of  which  flow  north.  Lapps, 
Finns,  and  Samoyeda,  many  of  them  still  Tiea- 
then,  form  the  natiTe  population,  living  indepen- 
dently among  the  conqnering  liussian  settlers. 
Tho  country  is  covered  with  immense  forests. 
The  soil  yields  vegetables,  oats,  barley,  hemp, 
and  flax.  The  principal  towns  besides  the  cap- 
ital are  Kola,  Kem,  Onega,  Pinega,  and  Mezen. 
II*  The  cai^tfl]  of  the  preceding  government, 
named  after  a  monastery  dedicated  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael  built  there  in  1584,  situated  on 
the  river  Dwina,  80  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the 
White  sea,  450  m.  N.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  in 
lat  64°  32'  N.,  Ion.  40''  33'  E.;  pop.  m  1867, 
S0,178.  It  has  a  military  and  a  etril  governor, 
an  arohhishop,  a  high  school  or  ^'vnmnsium,  a 
navy  jard,  and  several  private  ship  yards.  For 
nearly  a  oentnry  and  a  half,  previous  to  the 
construction  of  St.  Pcti  rshnrp,  Archangel  was 
the  principal  and  indeed  the  only  mart  of  the 
Rnsnan  import  and  export  trade.  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Qiieon  Elizabeth  English  merchant 
ships  occasionally  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Dwina,  and  they  were  soon  ibllowed  by  those 
of  the  Dutch  and  tho  German  Ilansa.  The 
harbor  is  large  and  one  of  the  best  in  northern 
Earope,  though  somewhat  obstmeted  by  a 
sand  bank  at  the  entranre.  Arolianpol  is  still 
one  of  Uie  principal  points  for  the  trade  with 
the  interior  of  Rnsna  and  with  Siberia,  the 
Dwina  iKintr  ronnected  by  canals  with  tho 
Volga,  and  thus  with  Moscow  and  Astrakhan. 
The  ice  disappears  in  April,  and  the  navigation 
closes  in  Sei)tember.  The  principal  objects  of 
trade  are  fish,  fish  oil,  tallow,  linseed,  furs, 
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bides,  lumber,  wax,  iron,  linen,  brisdea,  and 
caviore.  In  1855  the  harbor  of  Archangel,  de- 
fended l\v  a  tort,  resisted  the  En^rlisli  nttaoks. 
Archiiugel,  being  able  to  receive  tiie  largest  men- 
of-war,  soon  afterward  became  one  of  the  chief 
places  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  RuBsian  navy.  The  buildings  of  the  ad- 
iniralty  or  navy,  board,  as  well  as  the  barracks 
for  sailors,  are  .«itnated  on  the  island  of  Solora- 
balsk.  In  .suiniiier  Archangel  sends  out  nu- 
merous fishing  boats,  and  bi  whiter  bunters 
to  the  utmost  northern  rc^ons,  such  as  Spitz- 
bergen.  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  in  Siberia.  A  special  company  has  been 
formed  in  Archangel  for  the  herring  fishery.  In 
1868  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  con.sisting 
chiefly  of  linen  goods  (805,800  pieces)  and  oats 
(8,728,244  bushels),  were  valued  at  £960,938, 
and  the  total  exports  at  £1,504,211. 

AKCHBISHOP  (Lat  archiepi»copm\  the  chief 
of  the,  bishops  of  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
The  first  formal  sanction  of  this  anthority  was 
liy  the  council  of  Niee,  in  ;}23,  which  distin- 
guished the  bishops  of  the  capitals  as  metro- 
poUtaaa,  audi  fhe  more  embient  of  netro- 
poUtans  were  tenned  archbishops  or  patriarchs. 
In  Uie  8th  century  tbe  title  was  applied  to 
every  metropolitan  and  to  tbe  more  enteent 
of  tlie  liis!i(»ps.  Since  tliat  time,  in  Koman 
Catholic  countries,  the  archbishops  have  bad  a 
more  definite  position  fai  the  hierarcbieal  scale, 
ranking  next  below  patriarchs,  although  their 
prerogatives  have  considerably  varied.  Tbey 
posaess  a  double  ebaracter,  exercising  over  tbeir 
own  diocese  ordinary  episcopal  functions,  and 
also  having  a  limited  jurisdiction  over  the  bish- 
ops of  their  province,  wbo  are  termed  sofflragans. 
TIr y  claim  the  right  of  calling  provincial  syn- 
ods, of  nresiding  at  them,  and  publishing  their 
acta;  also  the  right  of  snpervision;  and  an  ap- 
peal lies  to  them  from  the  decisions  of  tlio  bisli- 
ops.  The  archbishop  also  supplies  benetices 
letl  vacant  by  the  bishops  for  a  longer  time 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  canons,  and  roceivcs 
the  bulls  of  the  pope,  which  ho  announces 
to  his  sutfrapans.  The  symbol  of  his  superior 
anthority  is  the  pallium,  a  band  of  white  wool- 
len worn  nroini'l  the  shoulders. — The  archiejji.s-  j 
copal  <liiriiity  liiis  been  retained  in  the  Greek  I 
and  Anglican  churches.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment ot'  Englan<l  is  divided  into  two  provin- 
ces, Canterbury  and  York.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  the  chief  primate  and  metro- 
politan of  all  England,  tirst  peer  of  the  realm, 
and  member  of  tbe  privy  council.  It  is  his 
proregative  to  crown  the  king,  and  ho  is  con- 
sulted by  the  ministry  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  generally  delivers  in  parliament  the  sen- 
timentii  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  The  arch- 
bishoj)  of  York  crowns  the  queen,  and  is  her 
chaplain.  lie  also  belongs  to  tlie  i)rivy  council, 
but  bis  inferiority  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury is  recognized  in  bis  being  styled  simnly 
primate  of  Kngland,  while  the  latter  is  styled 

triiuate  of  all  England.  The  two  archbishops 
ave  preoedenoe  of  aU  tonporal  peers  ezoqpt- 


I  ing  tho.se  of  the  blood  royal,  and  excepting  tbe 
lord  chancellor,  who  in  processions  is  interpcasd 
!  between  them.    The  archbishop  of  8t  An- 
drews was  the  metropolitan  of  iScotland  while 
episcopacy  prevailed  in  that  country,  and  tlie 
'  arclil)ishop  of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland. 
.  — In  Denmark  the  bishop  of  Copenha;ren  ha5 
I  precedence  of  the  others,  but  the  bi-!iop  of 
'  Seeland  is  the  metroi)olitjm,  and  juioints  tbe 
j  king.    In  Sweden  the  biahop  of  Upsai  is  the 
j  sole  archbishoi).     In  Germany,  tliree  of  the 
archbishops,  those  of  Treves,  Cologne^  BOd 
Mentz,  were  electors  of  the  empire. 

ABCHDEACON  (Gr.  hpxi^iaKovo^.  chief  minis* 
ter),  an  ecclesiastical  difniitary.  the  a?v*)-r.<int  o^" 
the  bishop.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4t!i  ccii- 
tnry  there  was  in  almost  every  diocese  an  arch- 
deacon, invested  with  anthority  by  the  bisii<^, 
particnlarly  in  the  administration  of  temporal 
atlairs.  To  him  belonged  the  care  of  preserv- 
ing public  order  and  propriety  dnrmg  tbe 
divine  service,  of  guarding  the  omamenta  of 
the  church,  and  of  tending  the  poor  througLont 
the  diooese.  lie  was  called  the  hand  and  tbe 
eye  of  the  bishop,  and,  fnm  bis  inflnential  pos- 
tion,  became  recognized  as  superior  to  the 
priesthood,  though  retaining  only  tbe  deacon's 
oonaecration.  As  overseer  of  the  deaoons  tad 
of  the  younger  clergy  who  were  not  yet  const- 
crated,  ho  had  tbe  snpervision  of  tbeir  edoct- 
tioD  and  studies,  so  that  a  oerlaficate  from  bin 
was  required  before  their  ordination  to  tbe 

ttriesthood.  When  the  dioceses  began  to  «o- 
arge,  and  fhe  metropoOtan  ebnrdies  to  attsrb 
to  themselves  the  neighboring  country  conrri- 
gations,  it  became  neoessaiy  to  divide  the  liio- 
c«se  into  a  nmnber  of  arebdeaeonrlesL  The 
archdeacons  increa.sod  in  independence  and 
power  till  the  IStli  century,  when  they  cl«im«Kl 
a  jnrMietion  proper  to  themselves,  and  tbe 
ri;.'lit  to  appoint  their  own  subordinat*-^.  Sev- 
eral synods  sought  directly  to  limit  tlteir  pn.- 
rogativcs,  and  it  was  finally  decreed  by  tbe 
count  il  of  Trent  that  lienceforth  the  arcbdM- 
cons  should  hold  their  right  of  supervision  only 
by  the  Ushops^  permission.  From  tiiat  tine 
they  have  gradually  disappeared  from  WMttf 
dioceses.  England  is  divided  into  07  archdea* 
conri^  and  it  is  imperative  upon  each  arch- 
deacon to  visit  his  district  at  least  once  in  tlireo 
years.  It  belongs  to  him  to  sec  that  the  chnrcL- 
es  and  chancels  are  in  repair,  that  everything 
is  done  confomiably  to  the  canons,  and  to  besr 
from  the  churchwardens  any  representstiuBi 
of  public  scandal.  The  archdeaoooa  are 
j)ointed  bv  their  respective  bishops. 

JIRCHDI  KK  (Ger.  Enhenog\  a  German  title 
in  use  from  very  eorly  times.  We  find  amoof 
the  Franks  archdukes  of  Austrasia.  Tbe  title 
also  existed  in  Lorraine  and  Brabant,  and  W 
especially  assumed  by  the  l>ouse  of  Anstrti, 
though  there  is  no  positive  historical  record  » 
to  when  or  why  it  was  granted  to  then  1^ 
the  emperor-.  Tlic  K.ilil.  lu  rir  branch  of  tbe 
1  bouse  of  Austria  or  llapsbur;;  has  used  tbe 
I  title  afaice  1159,  bnt  withont  special  privileges 
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It  became  horeditery  in  that  line  after  the  pro- 
uralgation  of  the  golden  Imll,  bnt  the  electors 

tli'l  ni>t  reroirnize  its  validity  till  145;?.  It  is 
tappo^'il,  however,  that  Maximilian  I.  extended 
tbU  dignity  to  his  brttnoh  of  the  ftmOy,  altadh- 
ing  to  it  viirious  privilt  >r( and  placing  the 
uehdokea  in  every  retmect  above  all  other 
crowned  vaMuds  of  the  Gennan  empire.  The 
Hapsburgs  have  preserved  it  ever  ihice;  and 
sinee  the  aasomption  bj  the  emperor  Francis 
of  the  title  of  emperor  <A  Aoftria  0804),  all 
the  inalf  and  female  members  of  that  house 
have  been  called  archdukes  or  archdochewea. 

llcnLAVBi  L  Smuamed  PbysioQa,  or  the 
Naturalist,  a  Greek  philosopher,  supnose*!  by 
lotno  to  have  been  a  native  of  Atnensi  bjr 
others  of  Miletus.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  H.  C,  and  was  a 

Eupil  of  Anaxagoras.    Archelaus  is  said  to 
ave  been  the  first  philosopher  who  taught 
physics  in  combination  with  ethics,  at  least  in 
(ireece.    Ho  held  that  the  antagonism  of  heat 
and  cold  caused  the  separation  of  fire  and  water, 
and  produced  a  iKmj  mass  of  earth ;  that  the 
action  of  heat  upon  the  moisture  of  this  mix- 
ture generated  animals,  ori^nally  nourished  by 
' V  ir  native  mod,  and  graaually  becoming  ca- 
jal'le  of  propngntin;f  thfir  species;  that  these 
auiiuids  were  all  eiidnwi-d  in  diflerent  degrees 
with  intellect;  and  th  it  man,  separating  in 
time  from  his  hrother  animals,  rose  to  his  supe- 
rior condition.     He  held  also  the  doctrine 
that  '*ri^t  and  wrong  are  not  from  nature, 
but  from  cnstoni."    After  the  banishment  of 
Anaxagorus  from  Athens,  Archelaus  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  city,  and  is  said  to  have 
in^tnu  tc'd  Euripides  and  Socrates.    II.  A  king 
of  Mucedun,  from  413  to  899  B.C.    He  was, 
according  to  Plato,  an  Ulegitiraate  son  of  Per- 
(lircas  II.,  and  a  monster  of  cruelty.    If  we 
nmy  believe  ThucydideSi  however,  Archelaus, 
by  erecting  fortressea,  fonning  roads,  and  add- 
iriir  to  his  military  strontrth,  established  the 
basis  on  which  Philip  and  Alexander  raised  the 
roperstnuoture  of  Mneedonian  power.  He  insti- 
tuted public  games  at  ^gco,  or  at  Dium.  which 
be  dedicated  to  the  muses  and  Zeus.    He  was 
a  loirer  of  literatore,  aeieneei  and  the  fine  arts. 
Hi-  palace  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  the 
greatest  Grecian  mastersi  and  was  the  resort 
of  Enrtptdes,  Agathon,  and  other  disttngniahed 
men,    Archelaus  is  said  to  have  been  slain  at 
a  hunting  party  by  his  favorito  Craterus,  but 
whether  accidentally  or  deliberately  is  not 
kn-'wn.    III.  The  greatest  of  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  the  Great  of  Pontus,  bom  in  Cap- 
padocia.    He  commanded  the  army  which  his 
master  sent  agaiut  Kicomedes,  king  of  Bithy- 
nxii,  wljom  he  encountered  in  Paphlagonia,  and 
t  omjjletely  defeated.    On  the  outbreak  of  the 
terrible  struggle  known  in  Roman  history  as 
fill'  first  Mitliri<latic  war,  ho  was  sent  with  a 
ri.n  .d  and  military  force  into  Greece.    Ho  sub- 
iluod  many  of  the  /Egean  islands  and  com- 
iielled  the  Atlicnians  to  take  part  against  the 
komons;  but  when  Sylia  became  his  opponent 


his  triomphant  career  terminated.  At  ChtBro- 
nea  and  Orohomenna,  in  Bceotia,  his  Aalatio 

njyriads  were  overflirown  and  almost  annihi- 
lated (66  B.  (J.),  and  he  was  himself  driven  to 
flight  and  ooneeahnent.  Mithridates  now  eom- 
missioned  Archelaus  to  negotiate  with  his  con- 
queror. The  two  generals  met  at  Dcliuni, 
where  Sylla  is  said  to  have  vainly  endeavored 
to  induce  Archelaus  to  betray  his  sovereign. 
Afterward  a  preliminary  treaty  was  concluded, 
which  was  not  approved  by  Mithridates;  bnt 
Sylla  by  the  advice  of  Archelaus  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  king  at  Dardanus  (84),  and  there 
made  with  him  a  treaty  so  ftvorable  to  the 
Romans,  that  henceforward  Archelaus,  the 
principal  mediator  in  the  matter,  was  regarded 
as  a  traitor,  and  had  ultimately  to  take  refuge 
with  his  former  antagonists  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  king.  Vi*  Son  of  the  preceding,  was 
made  by  Pompey  in  63  B.  C.  priest  of  the 
goddess  of  war  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia. 
This  office  conferred  on  him  the  power  of  king 
over  Comana  and  its  territory.  When  Bere- 
nice, queen  of  Egypt,  prodidmed  that  she  was 
desirous  of  marrying  a  prince  of  royal  blood, 
ho  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Mithridates,  won 
her  hand,  and  presently  fomid  himself  king  of 
Egypt  GabiniuM,  the  proconsul  of  Syria,  hav- 
ing espoused  the  cause  of  Ptolemy,  marched  an 
army  into  Egypt,  where  a  battle  waa  fought 
in  which  Archelaus  lost  his  crown  and  his 
life  after  a  reign  of  six  months.  V.  Son  of 
the  preceding^  sneceeded  to  the  office  of  his 
father  at  ('oiuana.  In  51  B.  C,  havinjr  aided 
the  insurgents  in  Cappadocia,  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions  by  Cicero,  tiioi  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia.  After  the  Alexandrian  war 
he  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  Julius  Cwsar, 
who  gave  it  to  one  of  his  own  adherents.  Tl> 
Son  of  the  procedin?,  was  made  king  of  Cap- 
padocia by  Mark  Antony,  in  86  B.  C.  Au- 
(Histns  ooMrmed  him  in  vh»  poooosaion  of  hia 
kingdom,  and  even  added  to  it  a  portion  of 
Cilicia  and  Leaser  Armenia.  Archelaus  was 
once  aoensed  at  Rome  by  his  own  rabjccts,  but' 
he  had  Tiberius  for  an  advocate  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  acquitted.  But  afterward,  while 
s«)jouminfr  In  Rome,  Arohelans  was  so  impoli- 

tie  as  to  offend  Tiberius,  and  when  the  latter 
became  emperor  he  invited  the  king  to  vidt 
Rome  onoe  more,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came,  had 

him  accused  before  the  senate  of  meditating 
treason,  llis  old  age  saved  his  life,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  Rome,  where  he  died 
soon  after  (A.  D.  17).  On  his  death  Cappa- 
dtx'ia  was  converted  into  a  Roman  province. 
VII.  A  .son  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  amiy  on  the  death  of 
his  father  (4  \\.  C. ).  Shortly  after  his  accession 
a  sedition  broke  out,  in  the  suppre.ssion  of  which 
he  manifested  the  cruelty  of  his  natnre.  He 
then  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  from  the  emperor 
the  confirmation  of  his  title,  which  wjis  disputed 
by  hia  brother  Antipas.  Dividing  the  kingdom 
between  them,  .Vu;;ustus  gave  Archelaus  the 
sovereignty  of  Judea,  Suiuaria,  and  Idumea, 
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wfth  fhe  title  of  ethnareh.  On  bis  retnni  from 

Rome  he  franspre.ssed  the  Mosaic  law  by  tak- 
ing to  wife  Glaphvra,  the  not  childless  widow 
of  bis  brother  Alexander.  In  the  10th  year 
of  his  reign  he  was  accused  hy  the  Jews  before 
Augustus  of  various  crimes,  and  being  found 
gnilty,  was  depri%'ed  of  his  dominions,  and  ban> 
ished  to  (JanI  (A.  D.  P),  where  lie  died.  VIII. 
A  sculptor,  a  native  of  Priene,  and  the  son  of 
ApoIIonius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  lie  made  tlie  inarltle 
bass-relief  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Ho- 
mer. This  work  is  now  in  the  British  mnsenm. 

ARCHENHOLZ,  Johuin  WUbelm,  baron,  a  Tk  r- 
man  author,  born  at  Langenfurt,  a  suburb  of 
Dantzic,  Sept.  3,  1745,  oUed  near  Hamburg, 
Feb.  28,  181'2.  He  served  in  the  Prussiau 
army  from  17G0  to  1703,  and  afterward  spent 
16  years  travelling  over  Europe.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Germany  lie  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
ary pursuits,  and  lived  successively  at  Dres- 
den, Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  finally  at  Hamburg, 
llis  work  on  ''England  and  Italy,"  and  his  his- 
tories of  Queen  EHzabetb  and  Gustavus  Vasa, 
enjoyed  popularity;  but  his  most  valuable 
work  is  that  on  the  seven  years'  war.  His 
"Annals  of  British  History  since  1788"  are 
piquant  and  full  of  anecdote.  In  his  "His- 
torical Essays  "  be  gives  an  account  of  the  fili- 
busters and  pirates  who  infested  the  West  In- 
dies during  the  17th  century.  From  1782  to 
1791  be  edited*  a  peitodkal  called  LUemtur 
vnd  TtttkerhmdSy  and  from  1799  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  Minerva. 

AlCHERi  an  unorganized  county  in  ^.  W. 
Texts,  near  the  Indian  territory,  watered  by 
branclies  of  the  "Wichita  river;  area,  900  sq. 
m.  This  county  was  returned  as  having  no 
population  in  1870,  Its  settlement  barf  ng  been 

delayed  by  Indian  dij)redations.  It  has  but 
little  good  farming  land,  but  is  well  adapted  to 
ttoek  ndsing,  having  fine  grass  In  abimdanoe 
and  plenty  of  water.  The  county  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  tlie  stdte  for  its 
ndnerals,  among  which  is  bismntb. 

ARCHEST,  the  art  of  shooting  with  the  bow, 
which  is  probably  the  oldest  weapon  for  use 
in  other  than  band-to>bai^  oombatB,  and  the 


Scyptian  Bow,  QsHsi;  and        Bow,  QulTer,  and  Arrows 
Amwi.  BMd  la  tlwOiMk  Amte. 


1  earKest  fanplement  of  the  chase.  The  meirtieB 

of  the  bow  in  the  oldest  jmrtion^  of  t!ie  Hebrew 
1  iScriptures,  and  its  constant  apiiearance  in  the 
soulptnrss  of  Nbieveh  and  of  Egypt,  show  thst  I 
I  it  was  n<ed  by  the  oriental  nations  from  the 
earliest  times;  and  these  nations  long  preserved 
their  superiority  in  its  use;  for  the  Gredcs  and 
Romans,  who  themselves  made  little  u.«e  of  the 
bow,  though  they  employed  foreign  archers  as 
mercenaries,  found  in  their  wars  with  eastern 
races  that  bowmen  formed  the  chief  strength 
of  their  enemies.   The  Cretans,  however,  ex- 
celled in  the  nse  of  that  weapon.  The  Far' 
sians,  Parthians,  and  Numidians  were  amen? 
I  the  best  archers  of  antiquity  of  whom  we 
I  have  authentic  record.    In  India  and  GUaa  I 
tlie  bow  was  also  tlie  chief  weapon;  and 
it  was  probably  of  tlie  same  form  as  those 


Giine««  Bow  and  Bow  and  Anvwi  wA 

OnMBMaMd  Oshwr.  In  Isdik 


now  known  in  tho.se  countries,  thongh  seldom 
used. — But  the  great  period  of  archery  began 
with  the  Norman  eonqnest  of  England,  wbca 
the  longbow,  originally  a  weapon  of 
the  Norse  tribes,  and  broufdht  into  • 
western  Enrope  by  Dolce  Bouo,  was  1 
used  with  such  effect  by  tlie  Xor-  j 
mans  that  the  Saxons  found  no  i 
weapon  to  snooessftdly  oppose  it  / 
Upon  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  I 
peoples  into  one  nation,  it  became  1 
the  English  national  weapon,  and  f 
was  rapidly  made  famous.  The  prop-  I 
er  length  of  the  longbow  was  the  1 
hdght  of  the  archer  using  it    The  I 
arrow  was  half  as  long  as  tlie  bow  ;  J 
from  CO  to  90  lbs.  was  the  force  | 
needed  to  draw  a  fitting  arrow  to      ^  I 
the  head  on  a  bow  six  feet  long.      'I  ■ 
Such  an  arrow  was  called    a  cloth-   i  11 
yard  shaft,"  from  the  measure,  a  i  U 
cloth  yard  or  three  feet.    The  long-  "  \ 
bow  was  made  of  Spanish  yew,  Eng-  i\ 
li.sh  yew,  or  ash — mentioned  in  the  \ 
order  of  their  excellence  for  the  pur*  \ 
pose.   Arrows  were  made  of  ash,  i 
oak,  and  yew,  weighed  from  20  to  J 
24  pennyweights,  were  tipped  with  j 
steel  and  leathered  with  goose  feath- 
ers.  The  bowstrings  were  of  plaited  nitw 
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«lk.  The  power  of  flight,  correctnees  of  axm, 
•nd  penetratioii  of  tliMe  terrible  miirilee  were 

prodi^onH.  In  ihooting  mutohcs  IJOO  yards 
was  the  cununon  range,  and  the  ordiuarv  mark 
▼at  a  ttraight  wfllow  or  hazel  rod,  as  thick  as 

a  nLin's  tlmiiib  and  five  feet  long;  and  such  a 
mark  a  good  aroher  held  it  a  shiuiie  to  ima»» 
At  900  yards  no  armor  bnt  the  beat  Spanish 
<  r  Milan  steel  plate  could  resist  the  English 
arrow;  and  the  legenda  of  men  and  horses 
•hot  throngli  and  fhrongh  are  proved  by  oors* 
leU  of  the  stoutest  plate,  preserved  in  sovernl 
collections,  where  the  shafts  have  been  driven 
titfoni^  tiie  breastolate  and  tiie  whole  body 
of  the  wcnrer,  antl  then  through  the  steel 
baekplate,  not  inferior  in  strength  to  the  breast* 
plate.  In  shooting,  the  longbow  was  held  per- 
pendicularly at  arm's  length,  and  the  bow- 
string drawn  buck  until  the  arrow  featliers 
were of^ioalte  the  right  ear. — While  the  Ei^ish 
archers  were  the  best  in  the  world,  and  their 
kngbow  was  the  most  formidable  weapon, 
aaveral  nations  of  continental  Europe  acqmred 
great  dexterity  in  the  nae  of  the  eroasbow  or 


aibalaat.  This  consisted  of  a  bow  fixed  traoa- 

versely  at  thiM  iul  of  a  wooden  stwlc  somewhat 
resembling  a  modem  gun  stock ;  along  the  top 
of  the  stock  ran  abarrei  slit  nearly  to  the  mnzzlo, 
in  gucli  a  manner  that  the  string  of  the  bow 
coold  pass  through  the  »\\t  and  bedrawn  along 
it  mrtu  canght  by  a  trigger ;  this  latter  being 
prc?v'<(?d.  the  string  was  released,  and  swept 
forward  witli  great  force  along  tiie  slit  barrel, 
disdiari^ng  the  bolt  or  arrow  which  had  been 
placed  m  it.  Snmetimes  the  arrow  was  placed 
in  a  simple  groove  in  the  top  of  the  stock, 
along  whicJi  the  released  string  swept  This 
bow  was  generally  of  Htec-l,  ami  sn  strong  that 
a  steel  winch  was  often  tixed  to  ilie  stock  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  back  the  cord.  In 
shooting,  the  crossbow  was  aimed  from  the 
shoulder,  like  a  musket.    The  Genoese  were 
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famoos  crossbowmen,  and  several  provinoea 
of  fVance  ftanddied  good  archers. — Archery 
disn})peared  as  firearms  came  into  use ;  and 
as  an  instrument  of  war  and  the  chase,  the 
bow  ia  now  confined  to  the  raoet  savage  tribea. 
Many  of  the  North  Aniorican  Indiana  were 
expert  with  the  bow;  but  they  early  adopt- 
ed the  mnak^  or  the  rifie,  and  now,  except 
among  the  most  remote  frontier  tribes^  the  bow 


ia  never  seen  unless  in  the  hands  of  children 
or  as  an  implement  for  catching  tish.  The 
Comanches,  however,  are  an  exception,  for 
to  this  day  their  foroe  consists  in  their  skilftal 
archery.  Their  bows  are  short,  and  their  ar- 
rows chimsily  pointed ;  bnt  tliey  are  properly 
feathered,  and  the  warriors  discharge  them 
with  such  force  that  they  have  been  known 
to  pass  entirely  through  the  body  of  a  bison. 
Among  many  of  the  Afrioan  tribea,  too,  the 
bow  is  still  in  use. 

ARCHES,  Coart  of,  one  of  the  ten  English  eccle- 
siastical courts,  so  called  because  its  sittings  were 
formerly  held  in  the  church  of  6t.  Mary-le-Bow 
(SttMta  Maria  de  Artuhu»)Sxi  London,  whence 
they  were  in  1567  transferred  to  the  hall  of 
the  doctors'  commona.  This  court  has  origi* 
nal  jurisdiction  in  most  eoe1«iaatical  canaea 
ari.sing  in  1.1  jjarishes  in  London,  wliich  fornix 
deanery.  The  presiding  officer,  called  the  dean 
of  l9ke  arehea,  is  also  tne  deputy  of  the  aroh- 

I  bishop  of  Ciiiiter]»iiry,  so  that  the  court  of 
arches  has  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  eocle- 
siastica]  causes  arising  ont  of  the  diocese  of 
York.  Formerly  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
was  very  extentuve,  especially  in  matrimonial 
and  testamentary  matters;  bat  these  have 
within  a  few  years  been  transferred  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  crown,  and  divorces 
to  the  divorce  oonrt  The  praotitionera  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court  are  stylea  doctors,  advocates, 
and  proctors,  and  must  before  admission  to 
practice  obtain  the  fiat  of  the  archbidiop,  and 
then  be  didy  admitted  by  the  dean  of  the 

I  arches.    Tliis  court  has  now  but  little  business 

I  to  do;  bnt  the  dean,  as  president  of  the  college 
of  doctors  of  hiw,  is  nsuallj  OQOititated  priooi- 

I  pal  judge  in  admiralty. 
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ilCIIUS,  Altai  UcUm,  ft  Greek  poet,  born  at  I 

Antiocli  to;\-anl  the  close  of  the  2(1  century  ' 
B.      aud  well  known  to  as  only  through  the 
orfttion  of  (Soero  in  his  dttfcnco.   when  a 

young  man  he  went  to  Rome,  nnd  was  treated 
with  much  attention  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  rcpublie,  and  emedaUy  by  the  Licinian 
family,  whose  name  he  a«>stmied  as  a  token  of 
roHpeot.  Ho  attended  Licinius  Lucullui),  the 
pni-tor,  to  Sicily,  and  afterward  to  Ileraclea 
in  Liuaniii,  whither  hin  ]»fltron  was  banislied 
for  his  conduct  in  the  servile  war.  He  wat) 
with  the  younger  Luculloa  In  Ai«in  durinir  the 
first  nnd  third  Mithridatic  Avars,  and  in  the  iu- 
teritii  he  ucconipaniL-d  him  into  Al'ricu.  lie  at 
length  returned  to  Home,  where  an  aoeuation 
wn.«  hronpht  npainst  him  for  having  assnmed 
without  just  title  the  privilegesof  a  Kouian  cit- 
ixen.  The  case  was  tried  before  Q.  Cicero, 
who  was  then  prastor,  and  whose  relative,  Mar- 
cus Tullius,  undertook  the  defence.  The  re- 
sult is  unknown.  Cicero  and  Qnintilian  assert 
that  the  poems  of  Archias  were  equally  re- 
markable for  beauty  of  style  and  variety  of 
thought.  They  are  all  lost,  except  some  epi- 
p>am8  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  if 
indeed  these  be  justly  attributed  to  him. 

ARCIIIATES  (Gr.  apxinr/x.^,  chief  physician), 
a  title  which  seems  in  the  first  place  to  have 
been  purely  honorary  and  not  official.  In  the 
times  of  the  Roman  emperors  Greek  physicians 
were  encouraged  to  oome  to  Rome  and  enter 
the  imperial  senrice ;  and  it  was  to  one  of  these, 
Andromuohus  the  elder,  that  the  title  arcliia- 
ter  was  first  given  bj  Nero.  What  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  perM>nal  compliment  to  An- 

(Iroinaclnis  pas-scd  rapidly  into  an  institution, 
and  archiater  became  a  designation  of  a  class. 
The  arehiatri  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 

city  arehiatri  and  the  court  ar<hi;i(ri.  Later 
it  came  to  be  a  civil  requirement  (under  An- 
tooinvs  Pins)  that  small  cities  sbicNild  hare 

five  arehiatri,  larirc  ones  seven,  and  the  largest 
ten.  The  arehiatri  were  salaried  officers,  and 
were  expected  to  treat  the  poor  gratnitonsly. 
As  pcrquisiti'S,  thoy  charged  the  rich  for  prac- 
tice, and  also  had  certain  stipends  called  anno- 
naria  eommeda.  It  was  also  considered  a  part 
of  their  duty  to  teach  medical  science,  an<l  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  tlie  health 
of  their  medical  dioceses  and  the  practice  of 
the  inferior  physicians.  The  arehiatri  were 
usually  elected  by  the  sutfrages  of  physicians. 
In  Sweden  nnd  Denmark  the  order  still  exists. 

ABCHIBAMK  .(dasis  G.,  a  British  colonial' 
statesman,  horn  at  Truro,  Xova  Scotia,  May  : 
18,  1814.  lie  studied  law  in  Halifax,  was  | 
called  to  the  bar  in  183!',  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  , 
county  of  Colchester  in  1851,  and  was  re-  | 
elected  in  Next  year  he  became  solici- 

tor general  in  the  government  of  Mr.  Young, 
then  a  leader  of  tlie  liberal  party,  and  was  I 
reelected  to  the  legislature  by  acclamation.  I 
Mr.  Archibald  had  u  large  share  in  breaking  i 
Op  the  mining  monopoly  whieh,  under  a  grant  I 


of  Oeorge  IIT.  to  the  dvke  dt  York,  held  all 

the  coal  and  otlicr  mines  of  Nova  Scotia,  under 
tlie  name  of  the  general  mining  company.  Is 
1868  he  carried  a  bill  throngh  the  t^^atnre 
of  Nova  Scotia  which  substituted  for  the  uni- 
versal sntfrage  a  somewhat  reijtricted  franchise. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  intereolo- 
nial  <'onvcntion  luhl  at  Quebec  in  \f^A:  and 
his  advocacy  of  that  s<'heme  of  union  cost  him 
his  seat  when  he  next  appeared  for  reelectiea. 
In  the  cabinet  of  Sir  .lohn  Young,  which  was 
formed  in  1867,  be  was  president  of  tiie  coun- 
cil and  secreCaiy  of  State  for  the  proTinecs,  and 
in  ISTI  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor 
of  ilauitoba.  This  office  he  resigned  in  the 
beginning  of  1 872. 

ARflllDAMlS  the  name  of  five  kinsrs  of 
Spartji,  of  tlie  Proclid  or  Eurypontid  line. 
The  first  of  the  name,  son  of  Anaxidamos, 
lived  during  the  war  with  Tegea,  about  6CS 
B.  C.  The  second,  son  of  Zeu.xiduiuus,  reigned 
469-427  B.  C.  In  404  occurred  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  almost  destroyed  Sjmrta, 
when  Archidamus  by  his  energy  probably 
saved  the  8ur\'iving  citizens  from  massacre 
by  the  helota.  Ue  commanded  in  the  wars 
against  the  revolted  Messenians.  In  the  dis- 
cussions at  Sparta  and  Corinth  prior  to  the 
rupture  with  Athens  be  was  prominent  as  an 
advocate  of  peace  and  moderation.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  war  he  commanded  three  expe- 
ditions against  Attica  and  one  ag^nst  Platca. 
His  grandson  AnoHiDAiiua  111.,  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  reigned  .161-338  B.  C.  In  867  he  had 
defeated  the  Arcadians  and  Argivee  in  the 

tearless  battle,"  so  called  by  the  Spartans  be- 
cause they  did  not  lose  a  man ;  and  in  302  he  h.id 
snccessfully  defended  Sparta  against  Epami- 
nottdas.  In  the  sacred  war  be  idded  the  fh»- 
cians  against  the  Macedonians  with  money  and 
men,  but  toward  its  close  he  retired  on  die 
approaeh  of  Philip,  leaving  the  Phoeiaas  to 
their  fate.  He  was  killed  in  Italy,  in  a  Kittle 
fought  in  aid  of  the  Tarentines,  on  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Ghnronea.  ARonmAMrs  IV.,  his 
grandsfm.  and  son  of  Eudamidas  I.,  i«  onlj 
known  from  his  defeat  by  Deraetrios  Polior- 
cetes  in  2M  B.  G.  AncnioAMrs  V.,  lastcf  the 
Proclid  line,  son  of  Eudamidas  II.,-  possessed 
himsi^-lf  of  the  throne  in  240  B.  C,  but  vss 
soon  slain  by  the  murderers  of  his  brother  aod 
predecessor  Agis  IV. 

ARCHIL,  or  Orckll  (Span,  orrhilhi;  Fr.  or- 
seilU).   The  red,  violet,  and  blue  colors  whidi 
are  known  in  commerce  nn<ler  the  names  of 
archil,  cudbear,  and  litmus  are  supphed  bjr 
difitemit  species  of  lichens.  roe$li&i,  — rtstons. 
leeonora.    The  mrflhi  tribe  grow  upon  ri»cks 
on  the  seacoast  in  tlie  Canary  islands.  SanJiuia. 
and  Corsica,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoiks  and 
on  the  W.  coa.st  of  South  America.    Archil  il 
prepared  by  digesting  the  lichens  in  a  hot  solo- 
tion  of  ammoida,  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  fer 
hours,  and  exposing  the  clear  solution,  whidi 
is  drawn  off  from  the  lichen,  in  deep  jan,  to 
the  aJr  for  about  three  weeks;  the  solitiaii 
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when  concentrated  by  evaporation  forms  the 
Archil  liquor  of  commerce.  The  dye  is  also 
met  with  as  a  violet  paste,  and  when  dissolved 
in  alcohol  is  used  to  color  spirit  thermometers. 
In  consequence  of  its  want  of  permanence,  ar- 
chil is  rarely  employe<l  with  any  other  view 
than  to  modify,  heighten,  and  give  lustre  to 
other  colors. — Some  confu.sion  exists  in  refer- 
ence to  the  trade  names  of  the  ditferent  dyes 
prepared  from  lichens,  but  the  best  authorities 
conHne  the  use  of  the  word  archil  to  the  liquid 
or  nasty  dye  obtained  from  the  roctlUi  tribe. 
Cnubear  is  the  equivalent  of  persio^  and  is 
chiefly  made  from  the  lecanora  tartarea^  while 
litmus  is  derived  from  the  rocella  tinctoria. 

IRCHILOCHl'S  OF  PABOS,  one  of  the  earliest 
Ionic  poet**,  and  the  first  who  wrote  in  the  iam- 
bic measure,  flonrishe<l  714-676  B.  C.  His  fa- 
ther was  of  noble  descent;  his  mother  wa«  a 
alave.  After  he  had  acquired  fame  by  a  hymn 
to  Ceres,  he  became  suitor  to  the  daughter  of 
Lycambes,  a  noble  of  Paros,  who  was  promised 
him  in  marriage,  but  her  father  afterward  re- 
voked the  promise.  The  poet  thereupon  com- 
posed a  lampoon  upon  the  family  so  bitter  that 
it  is  said  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  committed 
suicide.  He  subsecjuently  emigrated  to  Naxos, 
where  he  wrote  fierce  diatribes  against  his 
native  land.  He  was  no  better  satisfied  with  { 
the  country  of  his  adoption.  In  a  battle  with 
the  Thracians  he  flung  away  his  shield;  for 
this  he  endeavored  to  justify  himself  by  writing 
a  i>oem  in  which  he  said  it  was  better  that  one 
should  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  his  life. 
He  acquired  a  high  reputation,  but  his  poems 
were  so  unbridled  that  they  were  prohibited 
in  Sparta.  He  led  a  wandering  life  for  years, 
his  journeys  extending  as  far  as  Italy.  Return- 
ing to  Paros,  he  was  killed  in  a  battle  between 
the  Parians  and  Naxians.  The  Delphian  oracle, 
which  had  before  his  birth  promised  to  his 
father  an  immortal  son,  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  the  man  who  killed  him,  because  he  had 
"slain  the  servant  of  the  muses."  Notwith- 
standing the  license  of  his  satires,  he  was 
ranked  high  by  Plato,  and  Horace  mentions 
him  in  terms  of  admiration.  The  fragments  of 
his  poems  extant  have  been  collected  and  edit- 
ed by  Jacobs,  Gaisford,  Bergk,  and  better  by 
Liek'l,  Arrhilorhi  lieliquup  {lAiXXiiixi^,  1812). 

lE€IIINA.\DRITE(Gr.  |>reflx  hpxu  and  fi&vdpa, 
fold  or  cloister),  a  superior  or  general  abbot 
in  the  Greek  clmrch,  exercising  supervision 
over  several  abbeys  and  monasteries.  In  the 
Greek  church  the  archimandrite  is  suljordi- 
nate  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  having, 
however,  some  episcopal  functions  in  the  cere- 
monial of  worship.  In  Sicily,  stMUO  abbots  of 
monasteries  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  founde<l 
by  the  Greek  church,  are  calle<l  arcliiman«lrites. 
Abbots  of  monasteries  of  the  Unit<Ml  Greeks, 
establislie<l  t-hietly  in  Russian  Pidand,  Galicia, 
and  llunirarv,  are  also  called  archimandrites. 

AlCHLHEUEAN  SCREW,  an  apparatus  use<l  for 
raising  watvr.  It  consists  <if  a  s<Tew  blade 
turned  arouud  a  solid  axis,  similar  to  a  winding 


staircase,  and  enclo.sed  in  a  hollow^  cylinder. 
When  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  with  the 
lower  end  in  water,  tlie  latter  will  be  caught  be- 
tween the  screw  bhules,  and  the  cylinder  being 
turned  in  the  proper  direction,  the  water  will  be 
raised  and  discharged  at  the  upper  end.  Our 
first  figure  represents  such  an  apparatus,  with 


lio.  1.— Aifhimedeaa  Screw  with  Splrtl  Blad«. 


one  half  of  the  enclosing  cylinder  removed,  so 
as  to  expose  the  interior  arrangement  nnd  form 
of  the  screw  blade.  It  is  still  occasionally  used, 
when  water  is  to  be  raised  to  a  limited  height 
of  10  to  16  feet  or  less,  and  the  ouantity  is  so 
large  that  a  dozen  pumps  would  be  required  ; 
in  this  case  an  Archimedean  screw  turned  by 
two  or  tliree  men  will  econtmiize  greatly  the 
labor,  as  with  it  each  man  is  able  to  raise  per 
minute  40  gallons  of  water  10  feet  high,  or  in 
general  to  prtKluce  the  labor  of  nearly  4,000 
foot  pounds  per  minute.  This  is  a  larger  amount 
of  work  than  generally  can  bo  done  with 
pumps,  in  which  the  friction  is  always  consider- 
able when  compared  with  that  of  the  pivota 
on  which  the  Archimedean  screw  turns.  If 
water  is  to  he  raised  to  great  heights,  however, 
say  90  or  100  foet,  this  apparatus  is  not  practi- 
cable, and  pumps  are  requisite.  —Another  form 
of  this  apparatus  is  represented  in  our  second 


Fid.  S. — ^TubuUr  Archlmedc«ii  Screw. 


figure.  It  consists  of  a  tube  wound  spirally 
arotmd  a  core,  and  operates  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  former;  but  it  has  a  much  smaller 
capacity,  and  is  therefore  seldom  used  on  a 
lartri-  scale  for  practical  purposes. 

iKllil.>IEI>l>s  the  most  cvlebrated  mechani- 
cian of  antiquity,  born  in  Syracuse,  Sicily, 
about  2S7  B.  C*  died  in  212.'  He  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  in  early  life,  an<l  to  have  in* 
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vented  there  eoveral  useful  Itydraulic  machines, 
indnding  the  Archunedean  screw,  which  he 
applied  to  dr^age  and  irripation.  Vitnivius 
myn  tliut  King  Hiero,  !>uspccting  that  a  ^iden 
crown  had  been  frau<Iulently  ulojtd  with  ril- 
asked  Archimedes  to  discover  if  it  were 
n.  Going  one  day  into  the  bath  tub,  it 
chanced  to  bo  full  uf  water,  and  ho  instantly 
saw  that  as  much  water  most  mn  over  ttie 
edge  of  the  tub  as  was  eqnal  to  the  hulk  of  his 
b<)dy.  IV  rrt  iving  that  this  gave  him  a  mode 
of  detenuining  the  bulk  and  speoiftc  gravity  of 
the  crown,  he  leaped  ont  of  the  bath  and  ran 
home,  cryinir  Eureka^  eurekn,  "  I  have  found  it, 
1  have  found  iL"  Thia  was  the  origin  of  hia 
discovery  of  the  importaiit  principle  that  a 
body  pi  unbred  in  a  fluid  loses  ns  niudi  of  its 
weight  as  is  ouual  to  the  weight  of  an  e<}aal 
Tolnme  of  the  flnid.  Ib  liis  old  age  he  detoaed 
his  native  Syracuse  against  the  Romans  under 
Maroellua  with  great  mechanical  skill,  and  late  r 
hiatoriana  say  wat  he  homed  the  Roman  ehips  i 
by  concentrating  upon  them  tlie  sun's  rays 
from  numerous  mirrors.  Uis  purely  matbe- 
matioal  works  still  extant  demonatrate  him  to 
have  far  exoelled  nil  tliose  who  preceded  him. 
The  most  celebrated  are  those  on  the  ratio  of  the 
aphero  uideyliiider,on  the  ratioof  thedrcum- 
-ferenceto  n  (liametcr,  on  spiral  lines,  and  on  the 
parabola,  lie  requested  a  cylinder  and  sphere  to 
be  placed  npon  fib  tombstone,  and  when  Mar- 
cellus  had  Ptnrmed  Syrarnso,  and  Archime<le8 
had  been  killed  by  a  Rurnau  soldier,  the  Roman 

f:eneral  conferred  upon  him  an  honorable 
mrial.  and  caused  the  tombstone  to  be  in- 
BK^ribed  as  he  had  desired.  Cicero,  about  140 
years  afterward,  being  apnointe<l  quojstor  over 
Sicily,  sought  and  found  tho  tomb  of  Arohune- 
dcs,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  thorns. 

IBCBIPEIiAGO  (Gr.  pnfiz  i^jflt  main,  and 
r^Xayof,  sea),  originally  a  specinc  name  applied 
to  the  ^Egean  sea,  but  now  a  generic  term 
designating  any  body  of  water  containing  a 
great  numl>er  of  islands,  and  applied  uIsmj  to  the 
group  of  islands  it^ielf.  I.  The  Grecian  archi- 
pelago (the  y£gean,  in  tho  wider  sense  of  thj. 
word)  is  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  ex- 
tending northward  upward  of  400  m.,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  about  200  m.  Its  geo- 
graphical position  is  between  lat  35°  and  41"^ 
N.,  and  Ion.  28*  and  28^  E.  Turkey  in  Europe 
forms  its  northern  and  nortliwestcrn  coasts, 
Aaia  Minor  its  eaatem,  and  Greece  its  weatenii 
while  its  sovthem  limit  is  marlted  by  the 
island  of  Candia  or  Crete.  Within  these  limits 
tho  ^gean  forms  an  extremely  irregular  out- 
line, having  nnmerona  armlets  and  Indentations, 
among  wtiicli  may  Ik;  mentioned  the  iru]U  of 
Nauplia  (or  of  Argulis),  yEgina  (the  baronic), 
Yolo  (the  Pagasean),  and  Saloniea  (tiie  Ther* 
maic),  all  on  tho  west.  It  is  studded  with  a 
vast  number  of  isUmda,  ranging  in  size  from 
mere  rocky  islets  to  areas  of  4,000  sq.  m.  (Oan- 
dia),  and  mostly  composed  of  calcareous  mass- 
es, forming  high  blufl's  or  mountain  clusters, 
riling  abruptly  from  the  aea.    Many  of  the 


mountains  reach  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  while 
the  highest  summit^  on  Xegropont  or  EobOBa, 
exceeds  5,000  feet.  The  ^'Egean  islands,  ex- 
clusive of  Eubcea,  tho  largest  of  all,  are  divided 
into  three  groups,  viz. :  the  northeastern,  in- 
cluding the  islands  of  Thasos,  Samothrace,  Iro- 
bros,  Lemnos,  Tenedoa,  and  Lesbos ;  the  Cycla- 
des,  forming  a  kind  of  insular  continuation  of 
Euboea  and  llellas  proper  (see  Ctcladks); 
and  the  Sporades  N.,  E.,  and  W,  of  the  pre- 
ceding (see  SroEAnES).  M(«st  of  the  Cyclades 
and  the  northern  and  western  Sporades  be- 
long to  the  Greek  kingdom,  while  Turkey  po»> 
sesses  the  northoastom  group  and  the  eastern 
Sporades.  Many  of  the  islands  are  piotor- 
esque  in  scenery,  and  all  the  arable  portions 
are  extrcniL'ly  fertile.  The  principal  pro<luc- 
tions  are  silk,  cotton,  honey,  win&  figs,  raisins, 
oranges,  and  other  froits.  Coral  and  sponge 
are  found  among  the  Sporades.  while  the  Cy- 
clades  furnish  the  pure  white  marble  known 
as  the  Parian,  from  Paroa,  one  of  the  group, 
where  it  was  first  Avorkcd.  Here  also  were 
found  (about  1627)  the  Arundel  marbles,  or 
Parian  ebroniele,  m>  ftill  of  historical  inter* 
est.  In  the  chnnnel  of  Negropont  fthe  En- 
ripus)  the  tide  frequently  runs  in  a  given 
direction  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  m.  an  hour,  and 
then  suddenly,  withoot  any  known  cause.  Kt* 
in  the  opposite  direction  at  nearly  the  ^ame 
rate.  The  climato  of  the  islands  is  salobrion 
tho  inhabitants  are  hardy,  and  the  womoi 
noted  for  beauty.  The  localities  of  the  JE/^ 
an  are  filled  with  classic  and  sacred  aasocuip 
tions.  II.  The  second  in  importance  is  the 
Indian  archipelago,  which  includes  that  exten- 
sive insular  region  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
extending  from  the  S.  E.  coast  of  A>ia  to  Aus- 
tralia, embracing  the  Philippine  group,  Sums- 
tra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Moliffcs 
and  Banda  i-sles,  and  stretching  between  1st 
ir  8.  and  . 20°  N.,  and  Ion.  95^  and  185°  E. 
Tliis  immense  area  is  bounded  by  the  CSumss 
sea,  the  Pacific,  Australia,  and  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  population  of  the  archipelago  consi^t^  i»i 
two  di.stinrt  races,  the  Malay  and  the  negro. 

ARCiUTECniRE  (Lat.  arehiUctura,  from  Gr. 
apxtriKTuv,  a  master  workman),  the  art  of 
bAilding.    This  term  embraces  every  kind  of 
structure  except  works  of  defence  and  sbifML 
The  styles  of  architecture,  like  other  lilstoriesl 
monuments,  may  be  divided  into  two  classse*, 
the  first  oomprising  the  barbarous  art  of  ihose 
nations  which  Ke  oatdde  the  drcle  of  dviKa- 
tion,  and  tlie  second  comprising  the  historical 
styles,  bednning  with  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Oreelc,  and  readiing  to  omr  own  day. 
The  Assyrian  and  Greek  give  evidence  of  Iliv- 
ing  arisen  from  a  system  of  wooden  construc- 
tion ;  in  the  Egyptian  the  primitive  nmtsriil 
seems  to  have  been  mud  or  unburnt  Irick*. 
In  the  subsequent  use  of  stone  the  forms  pro|<r 
to  the  original  materials  became  as  it  were  f^«- 
.silized,  and  continued  in  use  long  after  their 
origin  and  meaning  were  forgotten.   Of  the 
eaiiy  achievements  and  of  the  progresiivestqpi 
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of  the  soienoe  of  architoctiiro  there  remain 
I'll  fra^rments,  though  sutHcient,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  liiatory,  to  teach  us  their  antiqaity. 
Thronghoat  the  pobe  we  find  remans  of  emfioes 
wliirh  proclaim  an  early  posscs>»i(in  of  certain 
degrees  of  architeotnral  knowledge.  The  most 
reouurkable  veettges  of  theae  pnmitiTe  strae- 
Uirv<,  save  the  Celtic  in(mninents,  were  once 
supposed  to  be  the  worlcs  of  giants  or  Cyclops 
like  tboee  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  By  whom 
they  were  erected,  however,  is  unknown, 
thoagh  they  have  been  attributed  to  the  Pelas- 
fpaos.  The  walls  of  the  oitiee  and  of  the  sa- 
cred enclosures  and  ti>iiil)s  wore  coinposed  of 
blocks  of  stone  of  a  polygonal  form  well  a(\jast- 
ed.  Ko  cement  was  nMd,  the  Intentiees  being 
filled  witVi  small  stono.'^.  At  times  they  present 
horizontal  layers  whose  upright  joints  are  vari- 
ously inclined.  Their  entrance  gates  received 
different  forms,  the  most  common  being  (quad- 
rangular, composed  of  upright  jambs,  either 
perpendicular  or  inclined,  supporting  a  lintel. 
Others  assume  the  shape  of  a  pointed  arohf  the 
jambs  gathering  to  a  point  at  the  summit. 
Examples  also  pr^ent  thenisidves  of  truncated 
pointed  archways  over  the  lint<>I.  an  arch  occa- 
sionally beintr  con«truct''<l  to  relieve  this  mem- 
ber of  the  superincumbent  weight.  We  are  led 
to  supiMMO  that  within  their  city  walls  the  hab- 
itations were  erected  without  order,  a  place 
being  reserve<l  in  the  midst  for  public  assem- 
blies. Little  ia  known  of  their  d<»nestio  arohi- 

tecturo.  an  there  exist  no  vestiges  of  thoijc  pal- 
aces so  highly  Hpoken  of  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Periiapa  the  most  interesting  of  their  struc- 
tures are  their  circular  'iubterranean  chambers 
styled  treasuries ;  tliey  present  vaulted  ceilings, 
although  not  oonstruoted  on  the  principle  of 
the  arch,  the  vaulted  form  being  obtained  by 
iiori£ontal  annular  layers,  corbelling  inward, 
and  the  pr«!fecting  edges  of  fhe  stones  being 
taken  oflT  after  the  construction  was  completed. 
Acoordii^  to  Blonet,  they  served  for  tombs  as 
wdl  as  mr  treaanriea.  internally  they  were 
covered  with  sheets  of  bronze.  At  Mycente 
and  Tiryna  several  examples  are  to  be  found. — 
One  of  the  most  andent  nations  known  to  us 
who  made  any  considerable  jirogres.-!  in  the  arts 
of  design  is  the  Babylonian.  Their  most  cele- 
brated monuments  were  the  temple  of  Bela% 
the  Ka-^r,  the  hanging  gardens,  and  the  wonder- 
ful canals  Nuhar  Malca  and  Pollaoopas.  From 
the  dimensions  of  their  rains  oan  be  formed 
an  idea  of  the  colossal  sixe  of  the  struc- 
tures they  comi)Osed.  The  material  employed 
in  cementing  tlio  burned  or  sun-dried  l>ricks, 
npon  which  hieroglyphics  are  still  to  be  traced, 
was  the  mortar  produced  by  nature  from  the 
fountains  of  naphtha  and  bitumen  at  the  river 
Mar  BabjloQ. "No entire  architectural  mon 
nment  has  come  down  to  u-<  from  Nineveh,  the 
superb  capital  of  the  Assyrians;  nor  from  the 
Phflsnidans,  whose  cities,  Tyro,  Hidon,  and 
others,  were  adorned  with  equal  inagniticonce ; 
nor  from  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians,  the  I'hilis- 
tinai^  and  many  other  natioiis.  Oor  want  of 


knowledge  ooneeming  the  architecture  of  these 

oriental  nations  is  attributjiblo  partly  to  the 
devastations  of  war  and  partly  to  the  perish- 
ability of  the  materials  tnat  were  empl<^ed, 
such  as  gypsum,  alabaster,  woorl,  terra  cotta, 
and  brick,  with  which  their  ruins  abound. 
From  recent  disooreries,  we  have  been  able  to 
see  the  great  affinity  existing  between  many  of 
the  works  of  these  nations  and  those  of  l:)gypt 
and  Oreeee ;  in  tiior  senlptnres  and  omamenta, 
for  exainplo,  and  in  the  coloring  of  the  various 
parts  of  their  struotures,  which  were  without 
doubt  polychromatio. — Of  the  very  anelent 
Chines  monuments  we  have  no  trace,  they 
having  been  destroyed  bj  Tain-Chi-lioang-Ti 
upon  his  asoending  the  throne.  Their  pa^jodaa 
are  merely  imitations  of  the  design  of  the 
nomadic  tent.  The  Ohinese  wall  is  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  stmotores  of  the  world. 
Japan,  8tam,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean  abound  in  ancient  ruins  once  sacred 
to  the  divinities  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The 
Hindoos,  in  their  colossal  structures,  with 
their  endless  sculptured  panels,  their  huge 
figures,  and  their  astounding  intricate  ex- 
cavations, evince  a  perseverance  and  indna- 
try  equalled  only  by  the  Egyptians.  The 
Hindoo  structures  are  repaarkuble  for  their 
severe  and  grotesque  a])pearanoe.-— The  his- 
tory of  the  art  in  other  regions  and  in  its 
later  developments  may  be  most  convenient- 
ly treated  naitr  aeveral  divisiona.  I.  E»tf- 
TiAX  ARriiiTFrTt  i!F.  Tho  architectural  types 
of  all  other  structures  of  antiquitv  sink  into 
I  insignifloance  when  compared  witli  those  of 
;  Egypt.  The  obelisks,  pyramids,  templfs.  pal- 
I  aces,  tombs,  and  other  structures  with  which 
{  that  country  abonnda,  are  on  a  colossal  scale, 
and  sn«-li  as  can  have  been  executed  only  by  a 
I  peonlo  far  advanced  in  architectural  art,  and 
I  profoundly  versed  in  the  science  of  mechanics. 
[  Those  work^i,  like  the  Hindoo  structure^,  wore 
remarkable  for  their  gigantic  proportions  and 
Biasaiyeness.  Intricate  and  highly  panted  ri- 
I  lievo  sculptures  or  hieroglyphics  covere<l  the 
I  entire  extent  of  their  walls.  The  earliest 
'•4^oito  of  flie  Egyptians  are  tiieir  hypogca  or 
spea,  wherein  their  dead  were  interred,  and 
.  which  served  also  as  subterranean  temolea.  in 
[  these  excaTations,  or  caves  in  the  nanks  of 
mountains,  square  piers  were  reserved  in  order 
to  support  the  superincumbent  weight.  They 
were  covered  internally  with  hieroglyphics 
and  bass-reliefs,  enriched  with  color.  Subse- 
quently temj>les  were  constnu  ted  in  the  open 
air.  At  Amada  exists  perha{>s  the  most  an- 
cient example  of  these  temples.  It  is  peculiarly 
interesting  \<<  andinoologists,  as  it  forms  the 
connecting  link  between  the  superb  edilices  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  their  prototype,  the  spea. 
It  also  furnishes  us  with  the  proto-Doric  onler, 
combining  square  pillars  with  cylindrical  col- 
umns. The  plan  of  the  temples  constructed 
by  the  Egyptians  is  very  similar  to  that  of  their 
hypogea.  or  oaves.  They  were  generally  ap- 
proaebea  by  an  avaniie^  <m  alUwr  dde  of  wldoh 
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was  a  row  of  Hphinxea,  leading  to  the  propy-  | 
Ion  or  gateway,  before  which  stood  the  obe-  | 
lisks,  thus  forming  an  entrance  into  an  open 
quadrilateral  court  surrounded  by  p<irticos, 


Bains  of  the  Temple  of  Qaorneth  at  Tbebes. 

Opposite  this  entrance  was  another  leading 
into  a  spacious  hall,  whose  ceiling  wsus  sup- 
ported by  columns.  In  the  rear  of  this  prin- 
ci|)al  hall  were  one  or  more  smaller  ones.  The 
walls,  ceilings,  and  columns  were  decorated 
witli  figures  in  bass-relief  and  hieroglyphics 
richly  colored.  The  colors  most  generally  em- 
ployed were  yellow,  red,  green,  and  blue.  The 
palaces  were  constructed  uikju  a  plan  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  temples.  We  know  little 
concerning  the  habitations  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation.  According  to  some,  houses  were 
constructed  in  stories,  while  others  assume  that 
their  abodes  were  mere  huts.  This  people  de- 
voted their  lives  and  money  to  the  construc- 
tion of  their  tombs.  Besides  their  wonderful 
cities  of  the  dead,  hewn  in  rocks  or  imbedded 
in  hills,  the  Egyptians  reared  their  stupendous 
pyramids,  the  most  gigantic  monuments  exist- 
ing. Their  ground  ()lan  is  perfectly  square,  the 
sides  presenting  nearly  eauilateral  triangles. 
From  the  immensity  of  tnese  constructions, 
some  have  suggcste<1  the  probability  of  the 
existence  of  a  natural  rock  or  hill  within. 
Whether  or  not  the  outer  surface  was  smooth 
or  graduated  with  steps,  when  finished,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  decide.  The  constructions 
of  the  Egyptians  are  in  granite,  breccia,  sand- 
stone, and  brick,  which  ditferent  materials  are 
adjusted  with  much  precision.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  at  their  monolithic  obelisks,  especially 
Avhen  we  reflect  upon  the  immense  distances 
tliey  were  transported.  The  j>yramidal  shape 
pervades  most  of  their  works,  the  walls  of 
their  temples  inclining  inward.  The  jambs  to 
their  entrance  gates  also  were  generally  in- 
clined. The  Egyptians  never  used  columns 
pcriptcrally  even  under  the  dominion  of  the 


Greeks  and  Romans;  when  tlie  column  was 
used  externally,  the  space  intervening  was 
walled  up  to  a  certain  height  To  these  cir- 
cumstances, together  with  tlie  fact  that  their 
monuments  were  terraced,  can  be  ascril)ed 
their  massive  and  s<did  appearance.  With 
them,  columns  were  employed  to  form  pwrtictis 
in  their  interior  courts,  and  also  to  stipj»ort  the 
ceilings.  The  shafts,  of  different  forms,  being 
conical,  or  cylindrical,  or  bulpng  out  at  the 
base,  sometimes  presented  a  smooth  surface; 
they  were  rarely  fluted,  being  generally  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphics.  Occ-aaionally  they 
were  monoliths,  but  were  generally  constructed 
in  layers,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics;  a 
circular  plinth  formed  the  base.  The  capitals 
resemble  the  lotus,  either  spreading  out  at  the 
top  or  bound  tt)gether,  assuming  the  bulbou;' 
shape;  above  is  a  square  tablet  forming  the 
abacus.  Others,  of  a  later  date,  present  pro- 
jecting convex  lobes;  while  other  capitals  are 
composed  of  a  rectangular  block  with  a  head 
carved  on  either  side,  surmounted  by  a  die  also 
carved.  Caryatic  figures  were  also  employed 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  generally  placed 
against  walls  or  pillars,  thus  appearing  to  sap- 
port  the  entablature,  composed  of  a  simple 
architrave  and  a  coved  cornice,  with  a  large 
torus  intervening,  which  descends  the  angles 
of  the  walls.  II.  Greciax  ABCHiTEcrrBi. 
The  Pelasgians  appear  to  have  been  the  fir^t 
people  settled  in  Greece  nnmerous  remains  of 
whose  structures  are  still  extant.  Subsequent- 
ly, from  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  in- 
digenous tribes,  together  with  that  acquired 
from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Asiatic  nations, 
the  Greeks  extracted  and  developed  a  style 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  architectural  art 
])as8ed  from  the  gigantic  to  the  elegant  and 
classic  forms.  Under  the  government  of  Per- 
icles it  flourished  with  meridian  splendor,  and 
some  of  the  most  su])erb  edifices  the  world 
has  ever  seen  were  erected  during  this  pe- 
riod. The  Grecijm  monuments  belonged  to 
the  states,  and  upon  the  public  works  the 
governments  lavisiied  fabulous  sums.  Hee- 
ren  iufonns  us  that  the  Greeks  placed  the 
necessary  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  public 
works  at  the  head  of  the  government  exj>endi- 
tures.  The  thoughts  of  the  whole  (ireek  ni- 
tion,  it  would  seem,  were  turned  toward  the 
adornment  of  their  cities.  They  forbade  by 
law  any  architectural  display  on  private  resi- 
dences, and  in  fact>.  until  after  Greece  became 
subject  to  Macedonia,  architects  were  jiermit- 
ted  to  work  only  for  the  government.  The 
Greeks  loved  recreation,  and  tlie  govemnicDt, 
as  a  political  necessity,  provided  the  i>opuIace 
with  amusements.  Hence  the  Grecian  cities^ 
were  adorned  with  temples,  theatres,  odoons 
gymnasiums,  choragic  monuments,  and  the 
like. — The  Grecian  temple  consisted  of  a  pro- 
naos  or  vestibule,  and  a  naos  or  cella.  The?e 
sometimes  were  accompanied  by  an  opisthodo- 
mus,  supposed  to  be  the  treasury,  together 
with  a  rear  portico,  or  poeticum.  Acconling 
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to  the  ^U^KMitioii  of  the  eolmnnar  decoration, 

tliey  were  styled  in  anti->,  prostyle,  amphipro- 
Myle,  peripteral,  dipttirul,  pseudo-peripteral,  or 
pwndo-diptera].  The  principal  mmt  of  those 
m  nntis  jirosonts  fohmmi  in  the  middle,  with 
■at»  on  either  side,  supporting  the  pediment ; 
in  the  prostyle,  the  antes  are  replaced  by  col- 
iimtL-*;  the  amphiprostyle  i)resents  a  similar 
<lii»poi!iition  in  the  rear  an  well  as  the  front; 
the  peripteral  presents  colnmns  forming  a  por- 
tioo  around  the  cella;  when  the  lateral  eol- 
onu  were  cngiiged,  instead  of  isolated,  the 
temple  was  styled  pseudo-peripteral;  the  dip- 
teral offered  a  double  coloiiiiiide  nnnind  the 
cella:  in  the  pseudo-dipteral,  one  of  the  ranks 
ofooliunns  wa^  enga^'ed  in  the  wall.  They 
lie  termed  tetrastyle,  hexastyle,  octarityle,  ac- 
MrdBng  to  the  numher  of  columns  su|)purting 
the  pMiment.  The  temples  were  generally 
covere«l ;  those  erected  in  honor  ot"  superior 
"ieities  were  hypethoral,  or  o|>en  to  the  skies. 
In  these  latter,  the  oella  wa.'«  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  three  naves  by  a  double  row  of  col- 
uias  which  supported  the  roof  covering  the 
»i(le  aisles.  In  order  to  save  room,  these  rows 
of  columns  were  in  two  stories,  as  thereby  they 
Were  enabled  to  attain  the  desired  height  with 
adimnia  of  a  less  diameter.  Tho  ceilings  of  the 
porticoe  were  subdivided  in  caissons,  often- 
thuM  highly  colored,  as  were  likewise  many 
part*  of  the  edifices.  The  frieze  below  the 
ceiliDg^  on  the  exterior  of  the  cella  walls,  was 
often  ornamented  with  bass-reliefs.  The  walls 
internally  were  decorated  with  paintings, 
thoogh  it  ia  aappoaed  that  generaUj  theae  lat* 
ter  were  not  exeonted  direetiy  on  tiie  walli, 
hut  Were  suspended  against  them.  The  pave- 
ment of  Uie  oella  was  osaaUy  elevated' above 
that  of  tiie  oortioo;  that  of  the  Parthenon, 
1  wi  vtT,  is  level  throughout.  Opposite  the 
entrauoe  door  was  placed  tlie  statue  of  the 
idtj  of  the  temple,  which  was  often  of  colos- 
sal .<ize,  while  others  were  arrnii^rfil  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  cella,  or  abcmt  the  principal  deity. 
Th^  were  genendlj  In  marble  or  bnmce; 
MMnetimes.  however,  they  were  of  ivory  and 
|old.  Besides  tlie  did'erent  statues  of  their 
mvhiitiee,  the  eeUaa  ooataiaed  altars,  tripods, 
thrones,  annJi,  vivses,  and  utensils  of  difterent 
sorts;  all  of  which  objeet^j  were  generally 
ia  predoos  materials,  highly  wrought  The 
more  important  temples  were  built  on  sacred 
ground ;  within  tlie  peribolus  or  enclosure  were 
sacred  groves,  grottoea,  altars,  colnmns,  statues, 
<*^'f.  The  entranceway  or  propylieuni,  some- 
what bimihir  in  plan  to  the  pronaos  of  their 
temples,  was  grand  and  iinprtsing.  Little  is 
known  of  the  the  itres  and  o<leons,  the  graded 
iiemicycles  of  tlio  former,  destined  for  the  8|km;- 
tators,  being  all  that  now  remains  of  them. 
These  hemievfles  were  excavated  in  the  side 
of  a  hill.  Of  tlie  choragic  monuments,  that  of 
Ljaerates  at  Athens  is  the  tinest  example; 
upon  a  quadrangular  basement  was  jihui-d  a 
cylindricid  monument  with  engaged  Corinthian 
eolnmnt  supporting  an  entablature  sormonnted 


by  a  dome  crowned  with  a  beantifol  aero- 

tcral  motive,  upon  whieb  is  snp])nsed  to  have 
been  placed  a  tripod.  The  Grecian  agoraa,  or 
public  places  of  assemblj,  were  snrronnded  bv 
porticos  decorated  with  paintings  connneinoni- 
tive  of  glorious  achievements.  Within  the  en- 
closure were  temples,  altars,  and  statnes  dedi- 
cated to  their  heroes.  We  know  little  of  tlie 
architectural  arrangement  of  the  gynmasiuun», 
which  contained  the  hails,  norticos,  and  ex- 
edras,  where  the  sntres  taught  their  different 
philosophies;  or  their  baths,  accompanied  by 
their  dependencies,  about  which  were  disposed 
the  stadium  and  c(»urts  for  various  gymiKi'-tic 
exercises.  It  is  likewise  ditlicult  to  olitam  any 
accurate  idea  of  the  architeetnral  disposition 
of  the  domestic  liubitnticus,  as  no  exam(>les 
remain.  The  beauty  and  grace  which  pervade 
all  tlie  works  of  the  Greeks,  whether  monumen- 
tal, mechanical,  or  industrial,  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that,  although  imperfect  as  regards  com- 
fort, they  must  Jtt  have  exhibited  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance.  A  just  idea  of  tho  mould- 
ings an<l  ornaments,  nnequalled  for  their  pu- 
rity jiikI  l'i  iire,  can  be  obtained  only  from  per- 
sonal observation.  The  styles  may  be  claK<ied 
in  systems  or  orders  as  the  Doric.  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian.  They  also  employe<l,  though  rare- 
ly, caryatides.  Innumerable  coi\jectures  exist 
concerning  the  origin  of  these  dilierent  orders. 
In  all  probability  we  are  indebted  t<»  the  Do- 
rians for  the  invention  of  the  Doric:  although 
Champollion  sees  in  an  Egyptian  order,  which 
he  styles  tho  proto- Doric,  the  tyi)e  of  tlie  Gre- 
cian order  oS  that  name.  The  oldest  examjple 
extant  is  at  Oorinth.  To  the  Toaians,  likewise, 
is  attributed  the  Iionor  of  having  first  employed 
the  Ionic  order,  no  example  of  which  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  Greece  prior  to  the  Macedonian  eon- 
quest.  Vitnivius  accords  to  Cillinuubus  tllO 
invention  of  the  Corinthian  ca|>itul,  but  foliated 
capitals  of  nraeh  greater  antiquity  than  my 
discovered  in  Greece  are  to  lu'  tmind  in  Egypt 
and  in  Asia  Minor.  The  most  perfect  Grecian 
example  of  this  order  is  employed  in  the  cho- 
ragic monument  of  Lysicrates.  Little  doubt 
need  be  entertained  an  to  the  Greeks  deriving 
the  idea  of  their  caryatic  order  from  the  E^ryp- 
firms,  who  often  employed  human  figures  in- 
stead of  columns  in  their  structures.  —  The 
Dorlo  holds  the  foremost  rank  among  the  Gre- 
cian orders,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beimj 
the  most  ancient,  the  most  generally  em|>loyed, 
and  consequently  the  most  |>erfectcd,  but  more 
cs|)ecially  because  of  its  containing,  as  it  were, 
the  princ  iple  of  all  their  architecture,  as  well 
as  an  exact  imitation  of  all  the  parts  employed 
in  their  primitive  constnictions,  which  were 
undoubtedly  of  wood.  Thus  we  see  tho  po»t 
represented  by  the  column,  the  wall  plate  by 
the  architrave,  the  extremities  of  the  joists  by 
the  trit'lypbs;  the  rafters  naturally  produce 
the  projection  which  composes  the  cornice; 
while  the  <louble  pitch  of  the  roof  gives  us  ne- 
cessarily the  Ibrm  of  the  pediment.  This  style, 
Epical  of  molest  J  and  imposing  grandeur,  was 
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tmivorsally  employed  hv  the  Creeks  in 
tiw  oonHtructiun  of  their  temples ;  and  rertain- 
Ir  monumental  art  does  not  furnish  uh  with 
the  equal  of  a  Greek  peripteral  temple.  Tlie 
Grecian  Doric  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
llie  atylohnte,  the  colamn.  and  the  entablature. 
The  stvlobate  is  formed  by  three  receding 
courses,  together  about  equal  in  height  to  the 
inferior  diiunetor  of  the  ooluniii,  wimh  dimei^ 
sion  is  generally  used  as  a  measure  of  propor- 
tion in  describing  the  orders.  On  tlie  upper- 
most course  stands  the  eolumn,  from  four  to 
six  diameters  in  height,  and  whose  diameter 
at  top  is  about  tliree  fourths  of  that  at  base ; 
the  ahafti  thus  aasuming  a  conical  shape  (which 
diminution,  in  a  slightly  curved  line,  is  styled 
entasis),  generally  bears  20  shallow  flutes^  Uieir 
sections  forming  segments  of  circles,  or  similar 
carves  which  meet  «nd  form  a  sharp  anis.  At 
the  base  these  flut^  detail  on  the  pavement ; 
they  pass  through  the  hypotrachelium,  or 
necking,  and  terminate  beneath  the  annalets  of 
the  capital,  either  in  a  straight  or  curved  line. 
ri)on  the  shaft  is  placed  the  capital,  nearly  one 
half  of  a  diameter  in  height,  composed  of  an 
aboens,  or  sqaare  tablet,  about  li  diameter  in 
width  and  oiio  fiftli  in  height.  This  member  is 
supported  by  the  echinus,  of  about  the  same 
hwght  when  there  Is  a  neeldn^,  but  occui)Ting 
n  greater  proportion  when  none  exists.  This 
echinus  or  ovolo  t>ear8  throe,  four,  or  five  rings 
at  the  bottom,  where  H  dies  awajr  m  the  shaft. 
The  axes  of  the  colnmns  were  .slightly  inclined. 
According  to  Villerui,  in  a  rectangular  temple, 
planes  passing  tiirongh  the  centres  of  the  col- 
nmns would  meet  in  a  strai;r!it  line;  in  a  point, 
if  the  plan  of  the  temple  were  stiuare;  the 
colnmns  at  the  angles  foUowing  in  both  eases 
the  direction  of  diiuronal  lines.  This  inclina- 
tion does  not  commence  until  the  second  cour.se, 
or  abont  one  tenth  of  the  hti^t  of  the  column, 
if  monolithle.  The  first  ooorae  bring  an  ob- 


lique truncated  cone,  determine**  the  angle  of 
inclination;  the  remaining  cour.-H>s  lorming  tbc 
column  are  upright  truncated  cones,  perfectly 
adjusted  one  to  the  other.  The  inclination  of 
each  column  is  proportional  to  the  di>tance,  to 
the  line  Joining  the  foot  if  the  inonunitrnt  l*e 
rectangular,  or  to  the  centre  of  tlie  plan  of  tlK- 
edifice  if  square.  Thus  the  columns  at  tlie 
angles  are  the  most  inclined,  those  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sides  the  lea.st.  The  entablature, 
about  two  diameters  in  height,  is  subdivided 
into  three  parts:  the  architrave,  the  ftien, 
and  the  cornice.  Tlie  architr.ive  orcni»e9 
about  two  fifths  of  the  whole  heijiht,  lieinp 
perfectly  simple,  crowned  by  tlie  taenia  or  con- 
tinuous fillet,  one  tenth  or  one  twelfth  of  it« 
entire  height ;  below  this  fillet,  under  the  tri- 
glyphs,  there  is  a  regula,  of  less  height,  from 
which  depend  six  cylindrical  drops.  The  hoe 
of  the  architrave  is  generally  m  a  vertiesi 
plane  tangent  to  the  base  of  the  colnmn.s.  Tlie 
frieze,  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  archi- 
trave, is  torninated  on  top  by  a  projecting 
fascia,  occupying  about  one  seventh  part  of  it* 
whole  height,  which  breaks  arouna  the  tri- 
glyphs,  where  it  is  slightly  inereased  in  deptit 
Horizontally,  the  frieze  is  subdivided  into  tri- 
glyphs  and  metopes,  which  regulate  the  inter- 
coltmudation  in  the  following  manner:  A  tri* 
glyph  about  one  half  a  diameter  in  width  i* 
placed  exactly  over  the  middle  of  each  coiomn, 
and  one  in  uie  intenrening  space.  They  w 
.■separated  hy  the  metoj»es,  which  in  width  are 
equal  to  the  entire  height  of  the  frieze.  This 
distribntioD  differs,  however,  at  the  snglst; 
here  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  trifrlyph  is  in  the 
same  uerpendicular  line  with  the  circumfer- 
ence OT  ue  iMise.  Thus  the  first  intereoInK 
niation,  counting  from  the  angles,  i?  contractfd. 
The  Greeks  also  gave  a  greater  diameter  to  the 
columns  at  the  angles.  The  triglyph  is  snb- 
divided  into  two  <^      ^  ^ 
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whole  width  (a  triangular  fluting  or  channel 
forraetl  by  tho  intersection  of  two  vertical 
pUne*  inclined  inward  from  the  face  of  the 
Uilik'tj,  of  two  scmiglyphs,  and  two  iiit«r- 
eU^hs,  vm  h  one  seventh  of  the  entixe  width. 
Thf  i:]yphs  detail  on  toenia.  Above  they  are 
Mjiuciime^  »i(|uare-headed,  sometbneB  earved; 
the  !$4;mi^lyphs  finish  with  a  carve  At  the  top. 
Die  surface  of  tho  interglyphs  is  in  the  same 
{lane  with  tho  architrave.  The  metopes  re- 
(vde  from  the  triglyphs,  and  were  oftentimes 
decorated  with  sculpture.  The  cornice,  pro- 
jecting about  its  own  height,  is  composed  of  a 
corona,  about  one  half  of  tlie  whole  height, 
crowned  bj  a  iM^uare  tillct  supported  bjr  a  con- 
geries ot  monldmgs,  together  about  one  half 
of  the  height  of  the  corona,  whicli  latter  h;u$ 
oa  the  lower  edge  a  sunken  £ace  bearing  the 
motnlee  and  gnttn,  whteh  Ibnn  the  soffit  or 
['laocher  of  the  cornice,  inclined  up  inward  at 
aa  snsle  of  about  30".  The  mutoies  are  placed 
direedy  over  the  triglyphs  and  metopes,  and 

are  exa<  fly  equal  to  the  former  in  width  ;  they 
are  ornamented  with  three  rows  of  cylindrical 
drops.  The  hel(^t  of  the  pediment  is  gener- 

ullyaliout  "If  diameter.  The  cornice  crowning 
the  inclined  sides  of  the  tympanum  diii'urs  from 
the  horisootal  one  at  its  base,  inasmnoh  as  the 
nintales  are  left  out,  and  another  member 
superimposed,  which  is  cither  an  ovolo  with  a 
flM^  or  a  cymatium,  occupying  a  space  equal 
to  about  one  half  of  the  depth  of  the  cornice 
with  lis  mutules.  Tho  tympanum  was  often 
dsoorated  with  sonlptore.  The  flanlc  oomloe 
isnpported  antefixa?,  an  ornament  used  to  cover 
the  ends  of  the  joint  tiles  of  tho  roof.  The 
sats  or  pilasters,  nearly  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  columna,  did  not  diminish  at  the  top,  nor 
were  they  tinted  like  the  columns;  they  gen- 
erally had  a  congeries  of  mouldlagaat  tlio  to|> 
and  the  bottom.  The  (Jreeks  never  employed 
ptripterally  any  other  than  the  Doric  order. — 
The  looie,  remarkable  for  its  grace  and  suavity 
of  proportions,  holds  a  middle  place  between 
the  simple  Doric  and  the  rich  Corinthian 
onler.  According  to  some,  it  wiis  orif^nally 
employed  in  funereal  edifices.  At  Telmessua, 
in  Lycia,  are  to  be  found  tombs  cut  in  the 
rwk,  which  invariably  otter  examples  of  this 
«tvl»;  moreover,  on  the  Grecian  vases  the  rep- 
resentation of  tne  lonio  oolnmn  is  s7mboli(^ 
'fa  sepulchral  monument.  This  order,  as  well 
is  the  Corinthian,  is  more  tractable  than  the 
I>oric  Lilce  tiie  latter,  it  is  composed  of  stylo- 
hate,  oolamn,  and  entablature.  Tho  column 
has  a  base  as  well  aa  a  capital,  and  is  about 
nfaie  diuneters  in  height.  The  baas,  about 
one  half  a  diameter  in  height  and  If  in  width,  , 
is  composed  of  a  torus  resting  on  the  stylobate, 
a  scotia,  and  a  second  torus,  all  about  eqnal,  | 
and  !ie|)aratod  from  each  otlier  by  a  fillet,  (ine 
al^  tinishing  the  apophyge,  or  escape  of  the 
ahsft,  whieh  diminluies  with  entasis  about  one 
wxUi  of  a  diameter,  bearing  24  flutes  deeper 
than  in  the  Doric  column,  and  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  oy  fillets.  These 

TOL,  I.— 


flutes  fmish  in  the  same  curve  above  and  be- 
low. The  capital  is  about  one  half  of  a  diam- 
eter in  height^  when  unaccompanied  by  a  neck- 
ing; when  one  exists,  it  is  about  three  quar- 
ters high.  The  volutes,  carved  on  the  faces 
of  a  parallelogrammic  block,  and  connected  at 
the  sides  by  bolsters  and  in  front  by  flowing 
lines,  are  supported  by  a  congeries  of  mould- 
ings, composiBd  of  a  bead  and  ovolo.  Super- 
imposed 18  the  abacus.  These  volutes  are  a 
fall  half  diameter  in  depth,  and  extend  in 
width  about  H  diameter.  When  this  capital 
is  accompanied  by  a  necking,  a  torus  is  intro- 
duced in  corbel  mouldings,  supporting  the  vo- 
lutes, and  the  necking  itself^  ornamented  with 
the  honeymelde  and  tcndrih,  is  separated  from 
the  shaft  by  a  fillet  or  a  bead.  Tho  outer 
volute  of  the  capital  at  the  comers  is  inclined 
at  an  aasle  of  4S*,  so  aa  to  present  a  Tolute 
when  viewed  from  either  side;  internally  the 
two  volutes  meet  at  right  angles.  The  en- 
tablatnre,  a  little  over  two  diameters  to  height, 

is  compo.sed  of  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 
The  former,  occupying  about  two  tillha  of  the 
whole  height,  oontams  tliree  equal  lhaeiaa, 
sliglitly  projecting  one  beyond  the  other,  the 
lowest  one  being  in  a  plane  tangent  to  the 
inferior  eironmferenoe  of  the  c<4unm.  On  the 
upper  edge  of  tho  architrave  are  a  few  cor- 
belling mouldings,  comprising  a  little  less 
than  one  quartw  ci  its  whole  height.  The 
frieze  is  of  the  same  height  with  the  archi- 
trave, recedes  slightly,  and  is  either  plain  or 
ornamented  with  sculpture.  The  projection 
of  the  cornice  is  about  eqnal  to  its  height. 
It  is  cuniposed  of  bed  mouldings  under- 
cutting the  corona;  this  latter  is  of  great 
breadth,  and  the  crown  mouldings  are  of  much 
loss  importance  than  in  the  Doric.  The  pedi- 
ment 01  this  order  is  also  rather  lower,  and 
its  cornice  is  crowned  by  a  rectangular  fillet 
surmounting  small  mouldings.  Tho  interco- 
Inmniations  differ  from  two  to  three  diameters. 
— The  only  example  of  the  Grecian  Corinthian 
is  to  be  found  in  the  choragic  monimient  of 
Lysicrates,  which  is  a  small  circular  structure 
decorated  with  engaged  Corinthian  columns, 
placed  upon  a  high  rectangular  basement.  This 
order  is  composed  of  a  stylobate,  a  column, 
and  entablature,  the  first  oooupying  in  height 
a  little  more  than  one  ffiamater.  Hie  column 
is  about  10  diameters *]iigli|  has  a  bivsc  some- 
what similar  to  the  loi^  between  one  third 
and  one  half  of  a  diameter  in  height,  and  in 
width  rather  more  than  1^^  diameter.  The 
shaft,  whose  top  diameter  is  about  five  sixths 
of  that  at  the  base,  bean  84  fintes  nearly  semi- 
circular, terminating  at  tho  bottom  in  the  same 
curve,  and  at  the  top  in  Icavea,  tlio  fillets  form- 
ing stalks.  The  capital,  separated  ham  the 
shaft  by  a  groove,  is  a  little  more  tlian  1 J  diam- 
eter in  height.  Its  cylindrical  body  is  sur- 
rounded at  we  bottom  by  a  row  of  water  leaves 
occupying  about  one  sixth  of  the  entire  height. 
Above  them  is  placed  a  row  of  acanthus  leaves 
twioe  as  high  aa  the  former,  iiemningly  bntfeoDed 
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on.  Between  tbk  aeoond  row  tad  the  abaeoi 

are  helices  and  tendrils,  the  latter  Pni)porting 
honeysuckles  in  the  middle  of  the  abacas, 
whioh  member  is  abont  one  eeventh  of  a  diiim> 
eter  in  heipht,  ami  in  plan  present^  n  square 
with  concave  ludes  whoi>e  angles  are  cut  oti'  at 
46*;  its  seetioii  preeemthig  a  fiUet,  od  which 
reposes  a  cavetto  and  an  ovolo  separated  by 
anotJter  fillet.  The  entablature  is  about  2^ 
^ameten  in  hdgbt,  of  which  the  architrave 
and  cornice  occupy  separately  rather  more  than 
one  third,  and  tlie  Iriezo  rather  less.  The 
architrave  is  divided  into  three  equal  fascias, 
inclined  inwardly  sufficient  to  brin>^  the  outer 
edges  in  tlte  same  plane  with  the  interior  diam- 
etar  of  the  eolumn ;  these  fasciae  together  are 
crowned  by  corhoUing  mouldings,  being  one 
rizth  of  the  entire  height.  The  frieze  is  slight- 
ly inclined  also  and  is  sculptured.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  nomioe  is  about  equal  to  its  neight. 
The  bed  mouldings  have  about  two  fifths  of  this 

Erojection,  and  occupy  five  eighths  of  the  entire 
eight  of  the  cornice,  nnderoutting  the  soffit 
Their  principal  feature  is  a  dentilled  member, 
more  than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  coriuce  in 
h^ht  The  height  of  the  oorona  is  only  three 
•i^ths  of  the  cornice,  and  nearly  one  third  of 
this  is  taken  up  by  the  crowning  ovolo  and 
fiUet.  In  this  example  the  cornice  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  ent  ftsoia  supporting  antefixee,  some- 
what similar  to  those  employed  on  the  flanks 
of  Doric  and  Ionic  temples.  The  intercolimio 
niation  is  2  diameters.  In  the  example  offered 
U8  at  the  Acropolis  of  .\then8  the  caryatides 
Stand  on  a  stereohatic  dado,  placed  on  the  sty- 
lobate;  the  antm  bear  the  moiddings  of  the 
temple  to  which  they  are  attaolied,  forming 
base  mouldings  to  the  dado,  which  has  also  a 
ooraioek  The  entire  height  of  the  stereobate 
is  about  three  fonrths  of  that  of  the  figures, 
taken  together  with  their  base  and  capital ;  the 
former  is  a  square  tablet  or  plinth,  the  latter  a 
circular  moulded  block  crowned  hy  an  abacus. 
The  entablature  is  about  two  titlhs  of  the  height 
of  the  flgnretf  and  is  nearly  equally  divided 
between  arduikravo  and  cornire.  Tlio  uj)por 
of  the  three  fluolas  of  the  architrave  is  orna- 
mented with  circular  disks.  The  comioe  is 
composed  as  usual  of  bed  Tiunildinps,  corona, 
and  crown  mouldings,  the  fonnt  r  with  dentilled 
member  forming  aMmt  two  tifths  of  the  whole 
height.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Penrose  have 
proved  that  all  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  Greek 
temples  were  curved,  and  that  most  of  the  plane 
faocH  inclined  either  out  or  in.  These  refine- 
Uicutti  were  evidently  intended  in  part  to  coun- 
teract certain  obvious  ocular  ilhisions,  but  some 
of  them  are  difficult  to  account  for.  Similar 
refinements  are  found  in  mediteval  and  modern 
work.    III.  Etkcscan  Aboiiitectcre.  The 

Si>lygonal  formations  observed  in  the  walls  of 
truria  belong  to  the  Pelasgic  civilization,  and 
are  similar  to  those  of  Greece  and  of  A.sia  Minor. 
The  commercial  relations  existing  between  the 
Xtruoans  and  Hie  Hellenea  of  Greeee  and 
Kagna  Gnsda  aoeonnt  Ibr  the  exisiaag  ^ili- 


)  tadesinthefa>artistieprodnetioDB.  TheoeBii^ 

of  the  hyjw^ea,  hown  «'>     to  represent  cai*- 
i  sons,  tend  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  thtiir 
I  eartiest  structures  were  of  wood,  wUeh,  wiA 
them  as  with  the  Greeks,  became  the  archetype 
of  their  structures  in  stone.   To  the  Etrnscaiu 
the  invention  of  the  srdi,  oonstmcted  on  its  I 
true  principles,  has  been  generally  attribntt^. 
as  likewise  the  composition  of  an  order  i'tylt^ 
Tuscan,  a  species  of  ample  Doife,  ii<>  entire  I 
example  of  which,  however,  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  ancients.    IV.  Romax 
AncHiTaoTUBK.   The  history  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture nnder      kings  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  republic  is  somewhat  obscure,  as  but  few 
of  the  monnments  of  that  period  remain. 
The  Roman  kings  fortified  the  city,  and  erected  , 
various  palaces,  temples,  and  tombs.   It  gr-ii-  ' 
ualty  became  adorned  with  colossal  works  of 
art,  whose  grand  features,  forming  such  a  con- 
trast with  the  comparative  insignificance  of  iti 
power  and  condition,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  future  of  imperial  Rome  bad  bMS 
foreshadowed  to  its  people.    The  esriy  Ro- 
mans employed  Etruscans  in  thdr  works. 
After  oonquertng  Greece^  Rome  beens  se*  , 
riohed  wilh  the  spoOs  of  Athens  and  OoHbiL  ' 
The  Greek  artists  sought  protection  and  |t»t- 
ronage  among  thmr  oonqnerora,  and  adonwd 
the  imperial  capital  witii  straetures  wMA  tA-  I 
od  forth  unbounded  praise.    The  Grecian  stjle 
was  blended  with  the  Etmsean  during  ths  . 
more  early  period  of  the  Romas  sobod.  Bat  I 
as  the  arch,  wliich  was  the  cliaracteristic  featore 
of  Roman  architecture,  revealed  its  treasorei, 
the  Chfeoian  elements  were  employed  odj  t$  I 
,  a  system  of  ornamentation.    Thus,  oftentimes, 
the  column  no  longer  served  as  a  support,  bat 
was  merely  used  to  deoorate  ttie  pferer  vaB  I 
from  which  the  arch  sprang.    Gre.it  discuarfoos 
have  arisen  as  to  who  were  the  inventors <rf the 
arch.   In  Etruria  are  found  many  raoonments 
wherein  its  design  existi*,  and  which  are  of  an 
anterior  date  to  the  construction  of  the  eltxita 
maxima  (wherein  it  is  fully  developed),  and  eten 
'  to  the  foundations  of  Rome.    It  is  pn>haUethst 
the  Romans  borrowed  it  from  the  Etru-w^iD-S 
who  may  have  followed  eastern  examples,  brt 
that  it  owoil  its  useful  application  to  Rome. 
With  its  introduction  ctime  various  important 
modifications  in  architecture.    Arches  were 
snhstitutc<l  for  lintfls.    With  the  assistance 
of  tlie  arch  great  spaces  could  be  covered,  and 
the  various  combinations  of  vaulted  ceiling 
naturally  ensued. — The  early  Roman  structaitt 
I  were  of  stone.    Subsequently  the  mass  of  As 
constructions  was  of  brick,  externally  decori* 
ted  with  slabs  of  marble,  and  similarly  <kco(*- 
ted  internally,  together  with  stucco  woik. 
Bricks  seem  to  have  been  used  hv  the  Ronians 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  facility  oflered  b/ 
this  material  for  the  construction  of  the  srrfc, 
and  partly  because  they  had  hut  liffle  mar'''t'- 
Stone,  terra  cotta,  bricks,  and  marble  were  in- 
geniously put  together  hi  Tarloos  wsys-  1^ 
edifioea  of  the  Romans  diqil^f  a  iMts  liir  ths 
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luohoQs  and  ma^ificcnt  rather  than  for  the 
ImoaioiiB  snd  beaatifiil.  Their  exterior  pave- 
ments were  variously  compowd  of  stone,  tiles, 
marble,  poq)hyry,  and  other  durable  umteriaJs, 
Uid  in  cement.  Internally  tlieir  tloora  were 
<railarly  laid  in  mosaic  work.  T]iU  stylo  of 
work  is  SQppOiiud  to  have  originated  among  the 
eastern  nationa,  rabs^^qufntly  being  employed 
bvthe  Egyptians  and  (Jreek«».  The  walls  of  the 
Romans  were  stuccoed  and  decorated  with 
p™"*%f  *"  the  arabesque  style,  or  corered  with 
Ttrioas  marble,  alabaster,  and  jaspers,  while 
their  columns  also  were  of  granite,  marble,  and 
[wrphjrry.  This  Inxnry  strikes  us  the  more 
forcibly,  as  the^  apartments,  so  richly  adorned 
and  containing  various  eh^a  cTcemre  of  art, 
were  bat  very  imperfectly  lighted ;  in  fact,  they 
were  sometiines  wholly  dependent  apon  lamps. 
This,  too,  is  one  of  the  great  defects  in  their 
dwellings,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  at  PompeiL 
Xbeir  hoaaea  generally  presented  an  eotranoe 
OB  tile  street,  aooompanied  by  ahops  if  in  a 
principal  thoroughfare,  leading  into  an  atrium 
or  oovrti  with  a  oomplaviam  in  tha  mSddla  and 
[loftieot  on  iSh%  rides  oomieetinif  with  the  roocnt 

("'cnpied  by  the  servants.  This  court  connected 
with  another  in  the  rear,  also  surrounded  by  a 
portico,  whtdi  led  to  the  apartmenti  of  the  nia»> 

ter.  But  nowhere  is  this  taste  for  richness  ra- 
ther than  simpUoity  more  evident  than  in  com- 
paring the  details  and  mouldings  of  the  Oreeln 

and  TOmans.  It  is  due  the  latter,  however,  to 
roake  an  exoeptioq  in  favor  of  their  Corinthian 
r^rder,  whieh  Aey  employed  as  noivenally  as 

Ji<l  the  Greeks  the  Done,  and  to  their  structures 
tamt  we  turn  fur  many  of  the  finest  types  of  this 
order.  The  oolnmn,  Tarying  in  height  firom  9^ 

t-)  10  diameters,  is  composed  of  base,  shaft,  and 
oa^itaL  The  base,  about  one  half  diameter  in 
liM^t,  in  some  oases  oonsists  of  two  tori  and 
ascotia,  with  intervening  fillets,  placed  upon  a 
plinth,  as  in  the  iexamples  of  the  temples  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina  and  of  Vesta;  in 
the  temples  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  of  Castor  and 
I'ollux,  and  in  the  portico  of  tlie  Pantheon, 
there  exists  a  double  sootia.  The  shaft  dimin- 
ishes with  entasis  about  one  eighth  of  a  diam- 
eter, and  is  generally  llutod  when  the  material 
permitted.  These  flntea  were  semicircular, 
depurated  by  tillets  one  qunrter  of  their  width, 
aft^  24  in  number.  At  tlie  upper  extremity, 
the  fillet  above  the  cavetto  supports  a  .small 
torus,  on  which  rests  the  capital,  about  1  i  diam- 
•ter  in  height,  composed  of  two  rows  of  eight 
acanthus  or  olive  leaves.  TIm  hnrer  TOW,  about 
one  third  taller  than  the  upper  onSi|  oMnpies 
tboQtone  quarter  of  the  whole  height  of  the  cap- 
ital. The  leaves  of  both  finish  on  the  hypotra- 
ciieUam.  Above  are  helices  and  tendrils  trained 
*ift  foliage,surmounted  by  an  abacus, composed 
of  a  cavetto,  fillet,  and  ovolo,  forming  t<iL'i  thor 
one  seventh  of  the  entire  height,  and  w^hich  in 
plan  presents  a  square  with  the  comers  cot  off; 
(fit'  sides  being  concave  sogments  of  circles,  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  which  is  placed  a  flower 
sriwstte.  Thaautalilatarelaabontoiia  flfkh 


I  of  the  column  in  height^  three  fifths  of  it  being 
occupied  by  the  architrave,  together  with  the 
frieze,  the  former  divided  into  three  unetjual 

I  fa^itis,  generally  sej)arated  by  a  bead  an<i  a 

1  cyma  reversa,  and  crowned  by  a  small  con- 
geries uf  irxiuldings,  the  first  fasc'ux  imiM-nding 
the  siiaft  at  tot).    The  frieze  is  generally  eu- 

i  riohed  with  ecniptore.  The  bed  mouldings  of 
the  cornice,  when  decorate<l  with  modillions, 
occupy  about  three  lifths  of  the  total  height; 
when  no  modillions  exist,  only  one  half  is  taken 
up  by  them.  They  generally  consist  of  a  bead, 
a  cyma  reverai,  and  a  fillet,  a  vertical  member 
dentilled  or  not,  another  bead,  and  an  ovnlo, 
supporting  a  plain  vertical  face,  one  third  of  bed 
mouldings  in  height,  which  bears  the  modil- 
lions, and  is  surmounted  by  a  cyma  reversa, 
which  breaks  around  the  same.  The  modillions 
are  horizontal  consoles,  in  width  eqnal  to  their 
height,  bearing  large  volutes  at  the  inner  end 
and  sinaller  ones  at  the  outer  extramitj,  joined 
by  a  graoeftd  emre,  underneath  wUoh  spresds 
an  acanthus  leaf ;  the  sj)ace  between  them  is 
al>ont  twice  the  width  of  the  modillion  itsel£ 
Keating  upon  Utte  modflHons  is  the  corona,  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  congeries  of  niotildings, 

1  a  cymatinm,  and  a  fillet.    The  sotht  of  ue 

I  corona  is  ooflbred  between  the  modillions;  in 
the  centre  of  each  is  placed  a  rosace. — The  com- 
posite order  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
uorlntliiaii,  as  the  prindpal  dtfl^reooe  eadstain 
the  Cfipital,  where  the  volutes  occupying  about 
one  quarter  of  the  total  height  rest  upon  a  bead 
and  oirolo ;  the  central  tendrils  are  also  omitted, 
and  the  upper  row  of  leaves  is  higher  tlian  in 
the  ordinary  Oorinthian.  Besides  this  particular 
composite  eapital,  the  Roman  moomnents  fbr- 
nish  us  with  others  omanientod  with  trophies, 
eagles,  maaks,  The  pediments  of  the  Ro- 
man edifioes  *.ere  steeper  than  those  of  the 
Grecian;  tne  cymatinm  was  continued  along 
the  flank  cornices,  tliercby  doing  away  with 
the  antefixse.— The  Doric  order,  on  account  of 
its  simplicity,  was  very  rarely  employed  by  the 
Romans.    In  the  few  examjiles  which  have 

I  been  preserved,  the  proportions  are  more 
slender,  the  projections  less  hardy  than  in  the 

J  Grecian  Doric ;  and,  in  endeavoring  to  give  it 

I  more  elegance,  this  order  lost  with  the  Ro- 
mans its  sim|dicity  and  grnn<leur.  At  Albano 
an  example  has  been  discovered  where  most 

I  of  the  mouldings  are  ornamented.  The  hatha 
of  Diocletian  furnish  ns  with  still  another  ex- 
ample greatly  enriched.  The  necking  is  orna- 
mented with  small  rosaces,  tho  echinus  is  sculp- 
tured with  leaves,  the  metopes  and  corona  are 
also  enriched  with  sculpture,  while  the  oomioe 
resembles  that  generally  employed  in  the  Ionic 
order.    The  best  examples  of  this  order  be- 

I  queathed  t^  us  by  the  Romans  decorate  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Cori,  and  the  theatre  of 
Marcellns  at  Rome.  The  former,  however,  is 
almost  wholly  Oreek.  In  the  latter  example, 
the  column,  composed  nf  shaft  and  capital,  is 
about  eight  diameters  in  height.  The  capital, 
occupying  about  one  half  of  a  diameter  in 
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height,  may  be  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  [ 
parts.  The  uppermost,  jfiven  to  the  abacus,  i 
of  less  projection  than  in  the  Grecian  examples, 
ie  crowned  by  a  cyma  reverna  and  fillet ;  the 
ovolo  supporting  the  abacus  is  a  semi-torua 
resting  on  three  fillets,  and  occupies  the  mid- 
dle division ;  while  the  lower  third  is  taken  up 
by  a  necking  which  is  separated  from  the  shaft 
by  a  small  torus  and  fillet.  The  shaft,  less 
conoidal  than  in  the  Grecian  examples,  is  with- 
out flutes,  the  superior  diameter  being  about 
four  fiftljs  of  the  diameter  at  the  base.  The 
total  lieight  of  the  entablature  is  about  one 
quarter  of  tlrnt  of  the  colunm ;  its  projection  is 
about  equal  to  its  height,  'ihe  architrave  is 
one  half  of  a  diameter  in  height;  the  frieze 
1^  diameter.  The  principal  diti'erenco  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Grecian  and  Koraan  Doric 
frieze  is  in  the  position  of  the  triglypb  over  the 
column  at  the  angle.  The  Romans  preserved 
the  some  intercotumniation  throughout,  and 
placed  the  triglypb  directly  over  the  column, 
thus  forming  half  metopes  at  the  angles.  In  the 
cornice  the  bed  mouldings  occupy  more  height 
than  in  the  Grecian  tyi>e8,  and  are  coniposod 
generally  of  a  cyma  reversa,  dentil,  and  ovolo, 
separated  by  fillets.  The  corona  is  of  less  im- 
jwrtance,  it  being  sacrificed  to  the  cymatium, 
which  in  return  is  of  more  value  than  in  the 
Grecian  Doric.  The  sofht  generally  bears 
routules,  though  sometimes  these  latter  mem- 
bers are  dispensed  with.  The  only  examples  , 
of  the  Ionic  order  in  ancient  Rome  are  to  be  j 
found  in  the  temples  of  Saturn  and  Fortuna  i 
Virilis,  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  in  the  j 
Colosseum,  and  in  the  upper  order  of  the  ' 
theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  total  height  of  the 
columns  varies  between  eight  and  nine  diam- 
eters. The  base,  about  one  half  of  a  diameter 
in  height,  is  composed  of  a  torus  resting  on  a 
plinth,  a  scotia,  and  a  second  torus;  the  tliree 
upper  members  have  fillets  intervening.  The 
shaft,  slightly  increased  in  diameter  at  one 
third  of  its  height,  is  either  plain  or  fluted  ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  Hutes,  separated  by  fillets, 
are  semicircular,  and  are  20  in  number.  The 
diminution  of  the  shalt  varies  between  one 
eighth  and  one  tenth  of  a  diameter.  The 
capitals,  occupying  about  one  half  of  a  diameter, 
vary ;  those  of  tlie  theatre  of  Marcellus  and  of 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  arc  without  a 
necking.  The  volutes,  connected  by  horizontnl 
instead  of  curved  lines,  are  bolstered,  and  the 
abacus  crowning  the  volutes  is  composied  of  a 
cyma  reversa  and  a  fillet.  In  the  Ionic  capitals 
of  San  Lorenzo  at  Rome  (generally  thought 
formerly  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  . 
Jupiter  and  Juno),  there  exist.s  a  necking.  The 
temple  of  Saturn  presents  still  a  third  species, 
the  volutes  being  doubled  and  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  40".  Tlie  height  and  projection  of  the 
entablature  ore  nearly  equal,  varying  between 
one  quarter  and  one  fifth  of  the  height  of  the  ) 
column.  Tlie  architrave  and  frieze  are  equal 
in  height,  imd  are  a  little  less  than  that  occu- 
pied by  tlie  cornice.    The  frieze  is  either  witli 


or  without  sculpture.  The  bed  mouldings  of 
the  cornice  generally  consist  of  a  cynna  reversa, 
a  dentil  course,  and  ovolo,  separated  by  tillets, 
together  occupying  rather  less  than  one  half 
of  the  entire  height  of  the  cornice ;  the  corona 
and  crown  mouldings,  with  the  cymatiaiD, 
complete  this  order. — The  whole  of  the  Roman 
possessions  were  covered  with  massive  struc- 
tures which  embodied  the  Roman  spirit  of  de- 
fiance and  the  sui)remacy  of  tlie  conqueror. 
We  find  everywhere  in  her  own  limits  and 
in  her  possessions  roads,  aqueducts,  bridgea, 
ports,  forums,  basilicas,  temples,  maudoleoms, 
palaces,  baths,  theatres,  ampbitheatres>,  Lip|>o- 
dromes,  naumacbios,  triumphal  arches,  cloacaa, 


Arch  of  Tltiu  at  Bcneveottun. 


prisons,  fountains,  cisterns,  monumental]  ct»l- 
umns,  villas,  grottoe<»,  and  markets.  Dorin;^ 
the  enjpire,  Rome  was  adorned  with  its  beauti- 
ful Pantheon,  Asia  was  endowed  with  nuuj 
beautiful  structures,  and  Athens  itself  became 
embellished  with  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter 


Buliu  of  the  Tmple  of  Ju^Hm-  Oljrmpltu  st  Atbeia. 
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Oljrmpius.  The  baths  or  th^rma  of  Aagustos, 
Nero,  Titui^  Oaracalla,  and  Diocletian  were  re- 
nowned for  a  magnificence  which  was  hardly 
earpaaaed  even  by  their  palaces.  In  fact, 
thftHighoat  all  the  Koman  straetnres,  from  the 
palace  of  the  Crosars  to  the  villas  of  T,iiotillu«i. 
Sallusti  and  Hadrian,  the  greatest  display  of 
splendor  and  luxury  previdlM.  Bat,  of  all  their 
'•.rurtnres,  jktIi.ij)''  the  most  stupendous  was 
tlie  Colo^um,  capable  of  containing  more  than 
100,000  apectatora.  It  waa  partially  destroyed 
h  lOR}.  br  Robert  Gni-^cnrd  the  Norman,  who 
conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  tu  bo  used  as  a 
cHadd  againat  him.  Though  from  the  rains 
the  popes  have  taken  sutricient  muti^rial  to 
construct  the  Farneso  palace,  the  Cancella- 
ria,  and  St  Mark,  the  craggod  and  crumbling 
rtiimins  are  still  gigantic  and  imposing.  V. 

AEf  niTECTrBE   OF  THE   NflODLE  AoBS.  The 

:  !iit«cture  of  this  period,  although  it  was 
Jerive<l  from  Greek  and  IJonian  modrl-^, 
a[iplied  new  principles,  forming  structures 
vliully  diftreot  from  the  antique  original*;. 
Tiimuirh  many  successive  ocnturii-s  the  Ko- 
mn  school  of  art  continued  to  suti'er  changes. 
From  the  fragmenta  of  edificea  which  were 
torn  down  to  form  new  structures,  arose  new 
combinations.  The  tr}in;<iti»m  styles  which 
then  prevailed  were,  from  their  characteristic 
peculiarities,  designated  as  tlie  Latin,  the  By- 
nntiiie,  the  Lombard,  the  Saxon,  the  Norman, 
•ad  the  Romanesque,  t4>gether  known  as  the 
old  or  round-arched  Gothic.  Daring  the  4th 
eeotury  architecture  had'  reached  its  lowest 
[>f'int.  In  the  religious  edifices  of  this  period 
marked  evidences  exist  of  an  utter  want  of 
utiftio  feeling.  The  sterling  principiles  which 
ha<l  been  the  glory  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
acltools  were  either  forgotten  or  not  under- 
itood.  Arches  with  and  without  arehivolts 
Were  made  to  spring  immediately  from  the 
capitals  of  the  columns.  Orders  were  super- 
iffl|KMed  with  broken  entabhitnre;  in  fiust,  this 
latter  member  waa  altogether  done  away  with 
ia  some  cases.  Grace  was  wanting  in  the 
BMmldingB  and  seolptnre ;  the  diflbrent  orders 
«  ere  employed  in  the  same  peristyle,  and  the 
wholo  school  of  architecture  became  a  prey 
to  the  general  system  of  innovation  which  tlien 
existed.  During  this  state  of  things  hordes  of 
barbarians  invaded  cv^nr  province  of  the  em- 
pire. Tltia  mdversal  oonfllet  was  not  ealoalated 
t'»  give  a  new  impetus  to  art,  nor  to  promote 
it«  progress.  Italy,  however,  under  the  Goth 
ttdOai^goth  rule,  evince<l  in  some  measure 
a  NOewetl  an  hiteftnral  zeal.  Tlieo<loric  re- 
paired the  walls  and  drains  of  Rome,  reorgan- 
ue^l  tlie  eomiiivm  Romance  (who  guarded  day 
and  night  the  montiniental  j*trtietures  of  the 
cajatal),  and  by  his  own  devotion  to  the  arts, 
tf^ther  with  that  of  his  daughter  Amalason- 
tha,  revivified  the  spirit  of  a  fast  perisliing 
craft. — After  the  transfer  by  Con!»taritine  of 
('>e  imperial  seat  to  Constantinople,  the  arts 
were  again  successfnlly  cultivated  hy  the 
Creeks,  who  mode  free  use  of  the  architectural 


treasures  left  hy  the  ancients.  Then  appeared 
the  dome,  the  glory  of  the  Byzantine  sehooL 

supported  by  its  peiidentives  higlily  itrnanientcd 
witli  mosaic.  This  principal  feature  of  the  By- 
zantine school  indnoed  their  architects  to  aban- 
don the  I-atin  eross  (which  form  had  gradually 
grown  out  of  that  uf  tlie  Koman  basilica)  in  the 
plan  of  ttieir  ohnrohea,  introdncing  instead  the 
Grecian  cross,  whose  branrdies  are  of  equal 
length.  The  dome  no  lunger  rested  on  circular 
waUa,  bnt  waa  txMrne  by  four  arches  resting  on 
pillars  placed  at  the  four  angles,  in  plan.  Pen- 
dentives  were  introduced  in  order  to  su>tain 
the  circular  dome,  as  otherwise  the  triangular 
space  in  tlie  four  corners  would  have  been  left 
without  support,  the  diameter  of  the  dome 
being  eqnal  to  one  of  the  sidea  of  the  square. 
In  some  cases  the  comer  pillars  were  square, 
presenting  an  angle  only  at  the  comers,  thereby 
giving  an  extraordinary  <iogree  of  lightness  to 
the  structure.  The  setiiicir<  ular  arch  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  often  elongated,  in  order  to  attain  an 
equal  height  with  ditlerent  spans.  The  dogmas 
of  t!ie  iconcxdasts  obliged  the  architects  Ut  seek 
some  other  means  than  sculpture  of  enriching 
their  temples ;  hence  the  profusion  of  moaaio 
work.  Tlieir  ornaments  representeil  t'oliage  in 
bass-relief  and  interlaced  lines.  The  capitals 
of  the  columns  were  square  blocks  similarly 
carved,  tapering  down  at  angles  to  join  the  cir- 
cular shaft.  Under  Narses  and  Belisarius  the 
dome  was  introduced  into  Italy.  The  Byzantine 
style,  whose  chief  promoters  were  Anthemius 
of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  also  became 
the  basis  of  the  new  Persian,  Russian,  and  Sara- 
cen Bchuola.  We  find  ita  peculiarities  existing 
during  the  middle  ages  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Spain,  Arabia,  and  India.  Among  the  chief 
eoifices  of  the  Byzantine  school  ure  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  St. 
Sopliia  at  Constantinople,  the  last  being  (mo 
of  the  most  mogniticent  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire.— The  Saracens  and  Moors  introduced 
into  Euro[ie  certain  forms  of  arthitecfure 
which,  though  dili'ering  in  very  many  features 
from  the  classic -styles,  were  atiU  founded  on 
the  remains  of  the  (Jrecian  school,  liknded 
with  the  oriental  elements  of  the  Byzantine. 
The  chief  peculiarity  of  these  styles  was  in  the 
foim  given  to  the  arch.  The  Saracenic  arch 
waa  of  greater  tlepth  than  widtli.  The  Moor- 
ish style  was  distinguished  by  arches  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseslioe  or  a  crescent.  The  Sara- 
cens and  Moors  are,  however,  so  completely 
one  people,  that  it  is  with  dithculfy  that  the 
differences  of  their  essential  features  can  he 
discriminated.  Their  mural  ornamentations, 
styled  arabes<iue,  jiresented  more  varied  designa 
of  ;:ra(  eful  and  ingenious  combinations  of  geo- 
metrical and  tloral  traceries  than  had  liefore 
been  Itnown.  The  repro<Iuctlon  of  animated 
forms  was  prohibited  by  the  Koran.  Anoth-  r 
striking  feature  of  this  school  is  the  peculiar  way 
in  which  they  ornamented  their  pendent ives, 
by  a  series  of  little  niches  placed  one  al)ove 
I  another,  covering  not  only  the  surface  of  the  in- 
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ner  projecting  angles,  but  forming  at  tinaes  the 
Buperentablature  of  the  edifice.  The  numer- 
ous mosques,  palaces,  bazaars,  tombs,  and  other 
edifices  of  t!io  Mosk-nis,  existing  throuphont 


Interior  of  tb«  Ooklen  Gateway  at  Jerusalem. 


various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  attest 
the  great  simihirity  existing  between  this  style 
and  the  Byzantine;  this  has  been  attributed  to 
the  employment  of  Greeks  on  their  works.  A 
fact  wortljy  of  note,  also,  is  tlmt  the  Moslem 
structures  furnish  exami»Ks  of  the  pointed 
nrches.  whence  acconlini;  to  many  they  were 
brought  into  Europe. — The  Lombards,  having 
possessed  themselves  of  tlie  northern  part  of 


Pillar  la  Church  of  St.  John,  Constantinople. 


Italy  after  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  there 
founded  their  kingdom.  Converted  to  Catholi- 
cism, they  adopted  the  arts  of  the  i)eople  they 
had  vancjuished;  and,  as  in  Lombardy  there 
existed  l>ut  few  ancient  temples  whose  mate- 
rials could  be  employed  in  other  structures, 


we  find  them  originating  a  complete  and  its- 
tematizetl  style,  which  at  length  pervaded  all 
di>tricts  where  the  Latin  church  had  extendt-d 
its  intiuencc ;  the  people  of  each  coimtry  where 
it  was  introduced  modifying  it  to  suit  their  cli- 
mate, customs,  and  wants.  Its  branches  are 
variously  known  as  the  Merovingian,  C.irl(- 
vingian,  Saxon,  Norman,  Arc.  which  together 
were  styled  old  Gothic,  and  out  of  which  grew 
the  poiMte«l  style,  after  tlie  intrtxlaction  in\o 
Europe  of  the  pointed  arch.  During  this  e{»ocl» 
|>laiii.  banded,  fiuted,  and  polygonal  colnnins, 
in  spiral  or  zigzag,  were  dnstered,  broken,  or 
knotted  togi-tlar.  Their  capitals  were  loliawi 
or  h:i»l  various  groies4|ue  aniIlJal^'  H.-ulntured  on 
them;  they  were  supportetl  on  brackets  vari- 
ously enrved,  or  rested  upon  the  b:ieks  of  a;;  • 
inaN,  whicli  rejdaced  the  pedestal.  Erir 
lii  ense  wa.s  taken  with  the  entablature,  ev. 
to  the  siipj»r('Ssion  of  it  altogether.  A 
jaiubsof  arched  openings  were  often  \  i  .  .  . 
nierous  columns  supporting  the  arched  moalJ- 


>>urtb  Tn<i;8«pt  Window,  Liii^oji  C^tiMcr.'- 


ings.  Oftentimes  a  greater  arch  enconif«as<<^ 
several  smaller  ones,  supported  by  pillar? 
which  intersected  each  other  in  various  ways. 
Their  openings  were  quite  elongated  and  often 
coupled;  the  circular  window,  or  rose,  was 
also  very  frequent  in  their  frontispieces.  Semi- 
circular, elongatetl,  flat,  hon^eshoe,  and  foiled 
arches  are  to  be  found,  ornamented  and  simple, 
and  either  served  as  a  decoration,  crowned 
their  walls,  or  suj)ported  horizontal  bands,  di- 
viding into  panels  their  walls,  which  were  like- 
wise panelled  otT  by  long  pilasters  or  flat  but- 
tresses. The  imgles  of  their  churches  (generally 
in  plan  in  the  form  of  the  cross)  were  often 
surmounted  by  a  sort  of  pinnacle.  Ribs  »r» 
also  found  in  their  vaulted  ceilings.  Towers 
first  accompanied  the  churches ;  later  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  same  edifice,  flanking 
or  decorating  the  middle  of  the  facade.  The 
earlier  examples  were  square;  later  they  were 
round,  and  later  still  of  a  polygonal  form.  TLc 
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rooC  Oiisaming  a  moro  and  more  pointed  shapo,  | 
approached  the  form  of  tho  spire,  an  it  wa^  in- 
troduced in  countries  whore  the  climate  was 
more  severe.  The  monasteries  and  convents 
generally  containe<l  an  interior  court  surround- 
ed by  porticos,  about  which  were  place<l  the 
cells  of  tho  innmtes.  Tho  lower  stories  of  the 
rtiyal  palaces  and  town  halls  presented  a  simi- 
lar disposition.  External  porticos,  or  lodges, 
also  existed.  During:  this  period  it  is  supposed 
that  tho  constru<-tion  of  houses  in  stories  be- 
came general.  The  habitations  of  the  mass  of 
tilt'  people  were  poor  and  irrejfuliirly  phtnted 
about  the  town  hull  in  the  cities,  or  clustered 


Celtic  Gothic  Cloister,  KlfcwnncI  Abln-y.  IrplanJ. 


abont  the  massive  feudal  castles.  These  edi- 
fices consisted  of  a  main  tower,  or  keep,  the 
walls  of  which  were  from  six  to  twelve  feet 
thick,  with  windows,  consisting  of  holes  one 
or  two  foet  wide,  placed  at  irregular  intervals. 
The  several  floors  were  constructed  on  arches; 
tlie  roof  was  flat,  or  had  battlements,  and  pos- 
sessed a  notcho<l  parapet  for  the  purposes  of 
defence.  The  main  tower  was  surrounded  by 
n  coartyard  protected  by  a  high  wall,  and  the 
arched  entrance  was  strongly  secured  by  a 
falhng  gate  or  i>ortcullis.  Around  the  whole 
was  a  deep  ditch,  or  fosse,  which  could  be  filled 
with  water.  Many  of  the  castle  fortresses  were 
oQ  a  plan  of  great  magnitude,  consisting  of  two 
or  moro  towers  and  divers  inner  buildings,  in- 
cluding chapels. — While  the  whole  of  Europe 
was  convulsed  with  the  interhational  and  social 
strife  and  invasions  of  barbarians  which  result- 
ed in  its  complete  reorganization,  tho  study  of 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature  took  refuge 
in  tho  monasteries.  The  influence  of  the  cler- 
gy declined,  however,  as  free  institutions  arose,  ] 
and  the  pointed  Gothic  must  be  regarded  as 
the  work  rather  of  secular  than  of  clerical 
architects.  This  change  was  doubtless  made 
raoro  complete  by  tho  increasing  importance 
of  the  fraternity  of  freemaisons.  In  Italy  dur- 
ing the  10th  century  we  find  the  corporation  j 
of  magittri  eotnacini  exercising  great  influ- 


ence, and  giving  to  Grecian  artists  shelter  from 
tho  political  troubles  of  the  East,  and  from  the 
persecutions  of  the  iconmjlasts.  These  artista 
promulgated  among  the  Lombards  the  Byzan- 
tine elements  of  design,  whose  influence,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  more  or  less  felt  throughout 
the  architectural  schools  of  Europe.  Under 
Erwin  von  Steinbach  of  Germany,  during  tho 
13th  century,  the  Hutten,  or  lodges,  were  or- 
ganized, one  object  of  which  was  the  study  of 
architecture,  over  which  they  exercised  a  pow- 
erfid  influence.  In  Strasburg existed  the  HaupU 
Ilutte,  or  main  lodge.  Under  Jost  Dotzingcr 
of  Worms  (who  in  1444  sncceetled  the  archi- 
tect J.  Halt),  the  various  sects  of  tho  German 
freemasons  were  incorporated  into  one  body, 
and,  in  virtue  of  an  act  passed  at  Katisbon  tho 
same  year,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral  of 
Strasburg  was  elected  the  sole  grand  master  of 
the  fraternity.  These  magUtri  lapulum  were 
likewise  sole  directors  or  snpernsors  of  idl  tho 
religiDHs  structures.  Protected  by  the  church, 
architecture  in  their  hands  passed  from  the  old 
(iothic  through  various  phases  of  the  pointed 
style.  The  spirit  of  the  age  seems  emluMlied  in 
the  (Jothic  cathedral,  the  work  of  minds  in- 
spired with  solemn  and  devotional  feelings.  Tho 
cathedrals  in  tho  pointed  style  most  justly  de- 
serve admiration.  The  pointed  style  is  custom- 
arily divided  into  three  periods :  the  first,  or 
primary,  dating  from  the  latter  end  of  the  12th 
century ;  the  second,  or  decorated,  orrayonnant, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century ; 
and  the  third,  or  perpendicular,  or  flamboyant, 
from  the  end  of  the  14th  to  tho  10th  century. 
The  essential  element  of  this  style  is  the  point- 
ed arch.  Were  it  not  for  this  feature,  it  would  be 
often  difficult  to  distingiiish  I >etwcen  tho  earlier 
works  of  the  first  period  of  tho  pointed  and  tho 
later  works  of  the  old  Gothic.  It  is  during 
the  first  perio<l  that  the  spire  surmounting  tho 
tower  becomes  of  st)  great  importance,  forming 
one  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  style. 
In  tho  finer  examples  it  is  octagonal  and  very 
pointed,  either  plain  or  ribbed,  sometimes 
pierced,  sometimes  crocketed,  and  invariably 
bearing  a  finiid.  Buttresses  and  flying  but- 
tresses also  form  a  striking  feature ;  these  latter 
being  somewhat  massive  and  heavy  at  first,  but 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  elegant  as 
they  ajjproachcd  tho  second  period.  The  set- 
off's are  formed  by  inclined  slabs,  or  by  a  ped- 
iment with  finial,  the  face  of  the  buttresses 
being  ornamented  at  times  with  panels  and 
niches ;  in  some  cases  also  the  space  Iietwoen 
tho  arches  of  the  flying  buttresses  is  occupied 
by  radiating  columns.  Tho  parapet  is  uninter- 
rupted, and  is  either  decorated  or  plain.  Tar- 
rets  were  either  square  or  octagonal,  their  pin- 
nacles being  mostly  of  the  latter  form,  either 
crocketed  or  not  The  rose  windows  of  this 
period  are  quite  simple :  small  columns  radiating 
from  the  centre  receiving  foiled  arches  tangent 
to  the  circumference.  The  lancet  arch  pre- 
dominates. The  windows  are  very  long  and 
narrow,  and  are  either  simple  or  coupled,  in 
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wUeh  latter  eue  ft  dender  oohnmi  fomM,  m  H 

were,  the  mullion.  The  ribs  of  the  prointMl 
ceiliogs  are  d<:»corat«d  with  bosses  at  their  in- 
teneraona,  and  reet  either  upon  corbel^  or 


upon  the  abafts  of  slender  columns  wliich  <Ie- 
aoend  to  the  pavement.  The  piers  are  either 
aimple  in  plan^  or  present  several  shafts  clas- 

tered  nround  a  core  of  u  cin  nlnr,  elliptical,  or 
crucifocm  shape.  The  sculpture,  wherein  the 
nationa]  flora  is  introdnceu,  mipcrsedea  alto- 
pc'tlicT  the  ornaiiK'iitjition  previously  eiii]il' >yed ; 
rosaces,  trefoils,  quatrefoiis,  and  panelling  are 
introdneed  to  ornament  thdr  works  in  Tarions 
ways.  During  the  second  period  the  style 
reached  its  noblest  development.  A  greater 
•leganoe  and  riehness  pervade  Hib  period, 
whoj«o  chararteristic  features  are  therehy  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  previous  one. 
The  flying  bnttresses  are  extremely  gracefti), 
thoHc  at  quoins  heini?  placed  diacrnnally.  The 
parapets  arc  pierced  or  embattled,  as  are  also 
the  pediments.  The  windows  jmidnally  assnme 
a  less  ]>ointeil  fonn.  the  head  of  the  arrh  being 
in  general  ei^uilatcral.  Keplacing  the  small 
ooliutms  in  the  windows  are  moulded  raollions, 
which  forrtl  praoeful  flowing  traceries  in  the 
head  of  the  arch.  The  drip-stone  is  otlten  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy  or  pediment  resting 
<>n  nm.slca,  and  enriched  with  crocket;*  and 
a  tinial.  The  clustered  coUiinns  composing 
the  columnar  piers  are  more  elaborate,  and 
penernlly  placiMl  diairoually.  Their  bases  bo- 
couie  more  inii»ortaut,  and  are  placed  nj>on 
ootagonal  nlintba  eliutered  together.  The  ribs, 
bosses,  ana  carved  omainent«  throupbout  have 
more  relief  and  are  more  elegant.  The  third 
period  is  remarkable  for  its  profuse  ornamenta- 
tion. The  panelled  walls,  with  their  niches, 
tabernacles,  canopies*,  and  screens,  ]n::hly  deco- 
rated, the  flying  buttresses  enri<  !i  i  a  ith  pin- 
nacles and  tracery,  the  corbelled  battlementa 
and  tnrets,  and  the  balastradea  intricatelv 
oarrod  and  pierced,  are  oharaoteriatie  of  thia 


epoch.  The  arch  presents  many  Ttrieties  of 

forni.    Together  witli  those  common  in  tl.' 
jireceding  i>eriod8,  others  exist  veixdepreaswi, 
being  in  many  cases  almost  flat   The  ogee,  or 
contrasted  form,  also  appears  in  the  oi't-nin^*^ 
and  pediments.  The  doors  are  generally  sauarv- 
headed,  the  spandril  above  hmng  enriched  with 
traceries.    The  rose  windows  during  the  15th 
century  are  most  intricate  in  traoery.  The 
ground  vaults  also  are  very  eli^borate,  while 
their  bosses  and  pendents  arc  unequalled  for 
their  wonderful  carvings.    The  mouldings  of 
the  archivolts,  more  prismatic  in  their  forms 
tlian  in  the  previous  periods,  continne  down 
uninterruptedly  to  the  foot  of  the  openings 
thus  doing  away  with  the  columns  heretofore 
employed.    The  ai>pellations  of  perpendicular 
ana  flamboyant,  by  which  this  period  is  alao 
known,  arose  from  its  peenUtr  modes  of  In* 
eery.    VI.  The  I'k.vaisbaxce  oh  Rftitai. 
With  the  reformation  came  the  gradual  ahan- 
domnent  of  tlie  pointed  styles,  aooompaBied  a.« 
it  wa«  by  the  cheek  of  freemasonry  occafdoned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  i»atronagc  of  the 
pope.    The  consequent  architecturai  reaction 
sprang  less  from  admiration  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  classic  .otyles  than  from  ne- 
cessity.   The  return,  however,  to  the  mles  of 
the  ancient  schools  of  dengn  was  progroarivei, 
save  in  Italy,  where  they  had  constancy  exer> 
'  cised  a  pnucrful  influence  o\  t  r  the  arti-t: 
spirit,  the  architecture  of  the  country  having 
retained  throni^  the  middle  agee  Ilia  ohuae- 
teri.stic8  of  the  classic    hools.    We  find  here, 
however,  several  beautii'ul  edifices,  termed  bjr 
the  Italians  in  manitra  TVisseo,  which,  net' 
withstanding  a  (  nntradictory  statt  inent  nia«ie 
by  Muratori  and  MafleL  were  the  work  of  Ger- 
man urtists.   During  tne  14th  century,  or  Hit 
trecento  ])eriod,  we  discover  in  Italy,  in  the 
secular  structures  more  especially,  numeroos 
examples  exhibiting  a  return  to  tho  dasae 
styles,  wliich  possess  simplicity  and  boldnefs. 
At  length,  in  the  IGLh  century,  the  ela£«ic  taste 
prevailed  thronghont  Europe,  and  h«Bce  tbe 
difTerent  names,  rinqne  crnto,  rf/ioixt,!  ,^-,  re- 
vival, given  to  that  style  wliich  supplauted 
everywhere  the  so-calkMi  (iothic  architeetorSk 
Urunelleschi  of  Florence,  wliodied  in  1444.  was 
among  the  first  to  encourage  an«l  di«.s«.  inin:ite 
this  taste  for  a  retarn  to  the  classic  architec- 
ture,    lie  had  numerotis  distingui>hed  fol- 
lowers, among  whom  were  All>erti,  Bramante. 
Peruzzi.  Sangallo,  San  Micheli,  Palladio,  S^a- 
mozzi.  and  many  others,  who  obtained  a  will 
deserved   reputation.     In    their  produetions 
the  different  elements  of  the   classic  style 
are  happily  introduced.    The  application  o( 
these  elean-uts  to  ecclesiastical,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  secular  structures,  accounts  for  the 
liberties  taken  with  them,  among  which  wt 
will  cite  the  following:  the  great  variety  given 
to  the  intercoluinniation  of  columns;  the  su- 
perposition of  different  orders,  with  and  with- 
out broken  entablatures;  the  frequent  vse el 
en^iged  eolnmns  and  piUwIen;  tbe  ▼arioii 
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forms  given  to  the  pediments ;  the  substitution 
of  columns  for  piers  supportinfj  arcades;  the 
decoration  of  bhink  walls  with  medallions,  fo- 
liage, and  scrolls  of  various  sorts,  together  with 
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tlesipns  of  animals  arranged  in  imitation  of  an- 
cient arahi'sqnes.  These  and  many  other  so- 
called  liberties  originated  a  style  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion. Michel  Angelomodo  several  innovations 
in  architecture,  as  well  as  in  the  other  arts,  j 
lie  alKtlished  many  capricious  ornaments;  and  1 
instead  of  9uperimj)09ing  several  orders,  distin- 
guishing as  many  stories,  ho  employed  one, 
comprising  the  whole  height  of  the  edifice. 
To  him  we  are  indebted  for  certain  bold  ele- 
ments of  design,  although  generally  wanting  in 
grace  and  purity.  To  his  followers,  Bernini, 
Boromini,  I-ontimo,  and  others,  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted in  a  great  measure  the  decadence  which 
followed  the  architecture  of  the  10th  century. 
From  Italy  the  renaissance  was  introiliired 
into  France.  Among  those  who  distinguisheii 
themselves  in  this  kingrlom  were  Pierre  Lesoot, 
Philibert  de  Ix>rme,  and  Jean  Bullant.  Later 
appeared  De  lirosso,  Androuet  du  Corceau, 
and  finally  Pi-rrault,  under  Louis  XIV.  Eng- 
land boasta  luigo  Jones,  her  Pnlladio,  followed 
by  Christopher  Wren,  8ir  Robert  Taylor,  Sir 
William  Cnambera,  and  many  others  of  merit 
and  distinction.  VII.  Modern  ARcniTRcrrRR.  [ 
The  admirable  architectural  forms  brought  in  [ 


by  these  men  continue  in  use  in  all  civilized 
countries  to  this  day,  and  have  been  carried 
wherever  Euro|»ean  civilization  has  extende*!. 
Their  reign  has  not,  however,  been  undisputed. 
The  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  which  has  char- 
acterized the  last  hundred  years  has  not  only 
enlargetl  our  knowledge  of  architectural  forms, 
but  has  promoted  a  more  exhaustive  study  of 
the  principles  of  the  art.  New  movements 
have  accordingly  arisen,  avowe<lly  actuated 
by  these  researches,  directed  cither  to  improv- 
ing the  so-called  classical  style,  or  to  supplant- 
ing it  altogether.  These  two  movements  are 
known  as  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic  revival. 
Both  took  their  origin  in  England.  The  (ireek 
revival  dates  from  1762,  wlien  Messrs.  Stuart 
and  Kevett  published  the  results  of  their  re- 
searches among  the  antiquities  of  Attica.  The 
Gothic  re^Tval  may  be  said  to  date  from  Hor- 
ace Walpole's  works  at  Strawberry  Hill  al)ont 
lOU  years  ago,  but  its  modem  development  did 
not  begin  till  about  1820.  In  England  and  tho 
Unitecl  States  the  Greek  revival  was  merely  a 
reproduction  of  the  Greek  buildings  or  parta 
of  buildings,  which,  however  beautiful  in  their 
original  j)()sition,  proved  in  the  more  gloomy 
climate  of  the  north,  and  when  executed  in 
coarser  materials,  uninteresting  and  unattrac- 
tive. The  Greek  originals,  moreover,  were 
almost  exclusively  temples,  without  windows, 
and  surrounded  l>y  cohmins,  a  model  utterly 
unsuited  to  modern  uses.  The  attempted 
adoption  of  Greek  details  prove<l  equally  un- 
satisfactory. The  movement  made  consider- 
able mark  in  England,  the  British  museum  be- 
ing [Hjrhaps  its  chief  example.  In  this  country 
the  Greek  style  was  adopted  for  the  public 
buildings  at  Washington  and  for  post  offices, 
custom  houses,  hotels,  and  banks,  in  marble 
or  granite,  in  all  our  principal  cities.  This 
fashion,  for  government  buildings  at  least  has 
not  yet  passed  away.  Imitations  of  tho>e  works 
in  woo(l  were  very  common  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century,  as  may  everywhere  be  witnessed 
in  country  towns ;  and  a  certain  style  of  church 
with  Greek  details  and  a  tower  imitated  from 
the  clioragic  monument  or  tho  temple  of 
the  Wimls  is  still  common.  In  joinery,  tlie 
Greek  forms  of  mouldings  both  here  and  in 
Encland  have  become  almost  universal.  In 
other  countries  the  excitement  caused  by  tho 
discovery  of  Greek  art  was  less  superficial, 
and  proved  a  more  efficient  inspiration.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  architecture  has  always 
exhibited  much  independence  and  local  charac- 
ter, the  ''Greek"  style,  in  the  han<l8  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  the  Adams  brothers,  shows  great 
freedom  of  treatment  and  ri  tinenu-nt  of  tiiste. 
More  recently,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson, 
at  Glasgow,  it  has  developed,  with  great  ele- 
gance and  i>eauty,  forms  perfectly  adapted  to 
mo<lem  uses.  A  similar  etlbrt  was  made  in 
Germany,  chiefly  in  Berlin  and  Munich,  to  rec- 
oncile the  methods  of  tho  (Jreeks  with  mod- 
ern needs ;  an«l  in  spite  of  a  general  etfec  t  of 
bareness  and  hardness,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
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to  die  beat  works  of  Schinkel  and  Elenze  a 
good  raeasare  of  admiration.  It  was  only  In 
France,  however,  in  an  atmosphere  at  once 
tlioronphly  artistic  and  hifjlily  iutellcctuul,  that 
the  Greek  revival  showed  enougli  vigor  to 
throw  aside  the  methods  of  the  ancients  and  to 
create  new  forms.  The  pedantic  fashions  of 
the  first  empire,  which  nowevw  hardly  ex- 
tended tfaar  inflnenoe  in  aidiiteotiire  beyond 
the  schools,  gave  place  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
FluUppe  to  a  new  style^  which  has  been  called 
the  neo-grccqne,  or,  to  distiuffiiish  it  from  the 
Romancsciue,  founiKd  uj)on  Koiiiun  methods, 
the  rofnantique^  though  it  has  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  oontemporary  romantic  Bobool 
in  liter:ifurf.  TIi.'  column  of  July,  parts  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  Biblioth^que  Bte. 
OeneTi^Te,  and  the  Palais  des  Beaox  Arts,  by 
HM.  Duo,  I.alirousfc,  jiiul  Duban,  are  the  typ- 
ioal  monumcutd  of  tliis  style.  Their  erection 
marita  a  new  era  in  arehiteetiire.  Hardly  a 
building  of  note  lias  since  been  erected  in 
France  which  has  not  been  more  or  les8  alfect- 
ed  by  their  example,  and  it  haa  senidbly  modi- 
fied the  related  forms  in  u^c  in  frcrniany.  The 
influence  of  this  stylo  is  al^  extending  in  tiie 
United  States,  mainly  tlurongh  the  agency  of 
the  ecoh  (les  hedttr  arts  of  Parii*,  wlioso 
pupils  or  pupils'  pupils  are  rapidly  multiply- 
ing here.  Meanwhile  in  England,  the  Greek 
movement  having  faiksl,  wurvivini:  only  lonm' 
enougii  to  kill  the  Roman  cla.s.sical  style,  the 
fieM  was  left  open  for  the  revival  of  tlie 
mediaeval  architecture,  which,  fostered  hy  ec- 
clesiastical  patronage  and  by  archa>ological 
atadiea,  haaauring  the  last  50  years  gradually 
ongroHRcd  nearl\  jill  tlie  talent  of  tlie  country. 
Beginning,  as  the  (Ireek  revival  began,  with  a  ' 
period  of  itedantry  and  purism,  under  tlie  guid-  ! 
ance  of  the  elder  and  yonnger  Pugin,  and  used 
at  first  chielly  lor  eeclesia.stical  buildings,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Gothic  style  was  finally 
established  wben  in  1840  it  was  decided  to 
adopt  it  for  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  This 
great  undertaking  educated  a  large  bo<ly  of 
workmen  in  all  the  decorative  arts  of  the  mid- 
dle agea,  and  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
Gothic  movement.  Subsequent  works  show 
not  only  greater  knowledge  and  akill,  but 
more  freeooni  of  mind,  both  in  wnilar  and 
ecilesiastical  work.  The  works  of  Scott, 
Waterhouae,  Street^  Burgea,  and  Butterfield 
exhibit  thia  gradually  inerearing  tendency.  It 
may  fairly  l»e  said  that  in  the  hands  of  these 
arciiitecta  the  ^'  Victorian  Gothic,"  aa  it  has 
been  called,  dilfov  aa  mnch  from  the  Tariona 
Qothio  atyles  of  the  middle  ages  as  they  differ 
from  each  other.  A  similar  movement  haa 
meanwhile  been  going  on  in  Fnmoe  and  Ger^ 
many,  but  less  successfully.  In  Germany,  after 
long  and  not  altogether  hap]>y  efforts  to  re- 
vive ronnd-arohed  or  LomDardio  stylea,  the 

proper  jiointed  Gotliic  has  been  taken  up.  stim- 
ulated by  the  great  works  for  tlie  completion 
of  the  Cologne  cathedraL  The  VotiTe  cbnrch 
at  Yieima  ia  perhaps  the  moat  noteworthj  ex- 


ampla  of  this  movement  In  Franco  a  taste 
for  medlsBval  work  has  found  its  chief  fieUl 
in  the  restoration,  often  amounting  U)  recoo- 
struction  and  completion,  of  cathedrals  and 
other  monuments ;  a  work  which,  in  the  hands 
among  others  of  MM.  Lassus  and  Viollet-Le- 
duc,  has  been  performed  with  consuiuiuat« 
knowledge  and  sldll.  Tbe  new  buildings  in  the 
pointed  style  seem,  however,  timid  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  it  is  in  the  Romanesque  or  round- 
arched  Gothic  that  the  ifrench  seem  most  at 
home.  Its  inflnoice  is  seen  not  only  in  woiks 
avowedly  medireval,  but  much  of  the  new 
Greek  work  so  called,  especially  that  in  which 
tbe  areh  is  nsed,  recalls  these  modehk  Ibe 
adherents  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  tliis  coun- 
try are  as  numerous  and  devoted  as  those  (tf 
the  Greek  revival.  Bnt  there  is  less  parti- 
sanship here,  perhaps,  than  abroad,  and  it  U 
more  common  for  architecta  to  practise  in  both 
ways  at  onoe. — fkSo  Fergosson^s  ^History  of 
Architecture."  Durand's  Parallel/',  Napoleon's 
£gypU^  Stuart  and  Revett's  "AtUca,''  Leta- 
roniily'a  "Rome,"  Viollet-le-I>ac*a  IHetitH- 
naire,  Eastlako's  "Gothic  Revival."  and  the 
works  uf  Piranesi,  Gaiihabaud.  Penrose,  Pu- 
gin, Ruskin,  Daly,  &c. ;  also  *'Th«  BuUv," 
Hefue  generah  irarehUtetitre,  !ic. 

ABfHON  (Gr.  hf^x'^v,  ruler),  a  chief  maflltnte 
of  ancient  Athens,  first  chosen  instead  of  a  Idof 
after  the  death  of  ('(Hlnis.  about  1068  B.  C. 
JSiedon,  the  s^m  ol  (JiKlrus,  was  the  first  archon, 
and  the  office  was  hereditary  in  his  liunilr  till 
714  H.  C,  when  it  was  thrown  ojicn  to  all  tbe 
eupatridiu  or  patricians.     Previous  to  Ti2 
B.  C.  the  archon  held  his  ofiice  during  life;  st 
that  time  his  term  was  liniitc<l  to  ten  years,  and 
in  ri83  to  one;  and  at  this  latter  epoch  lie 
office  was  divided  among  nine  persons.  Sev- 
eral years  afterward  the  archonship  wasmsd« 
accessible  to  the  citizens  generally,  who  vrere 
subject,  however,  to  some  restrictions  as  to 
quaUfication.    The  power  of  the  archoos  be- 
came limited  by  degrees,  and  at  last  they  hsd 
very  little  influence  in  the  management  of  the 
government.   One  of  the  nine  was  called  the 
archon,  as  being  the  chief  of  tiie  whole  body, 
and  his  duty  was  to  superintend  the  greater 
Dionysiao  festivala  in  honor  ol'  Bacchus^  and 
the  Thargetia  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Disss, 
and  to  exerci.se  a  general  care  ovi  r  urj'h.m-, 
and  jarisdiction  in  mattera  ndating  to  tbe  is« 
of  inheritance.    He  was  someomes  styled 
ejiDnymu--' ff-o;  t'/zof,  one  from  whom  souutiiin? 
is  named),  because  he  gave  the  designatiua  to 
the  year,  as  did  tbe  oonsols  at  Rome.  Tbe 
second  andum  was  entitled  king  {,iaei'/il<i).  as 
he  occupied  the  place  of  the  ancient  king^  with 
regard  to  all  public  religioas  worship,  lbs 
third  archon  was  called  poleniarch  (To/iuapjfit, 
commander-in-chief),  and  originally  had  su- 
preme control  over  the  army;  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  we  find  him  in  command  <>f  the 
right  wing.    But  it  was  at  length  fountl  in 
eiqtedieat  to  intrust  thia  important  functii  n 
to  a  person  chosen  hj  lot;  and  after  the  Utr 
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tie  of  Marathon  (490)  the  polemarch  ceased  to 
exercise  nieh  authority,  Ii'h  duties  beiuf?  in 
aftertimes  confined  to  attending  to  the  attairs 
of  the  alien  residents  of  Athens,  to  the  mnn- 
agement  of  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Athe- 
nians who  had  fallen  in  battle  for  their  country, 
and  tho  superintendence  of  other  similar  rites. 
Eaeh  of  these  three  arehona  was  allowed  two 
assistants^  whose  appointment  had  to  be  sano- 
tinned  by  the  senate.  The  rest  of  the  arohons 
wtTi-  styled  thesniothctm  (Otauoflerai,  lawgivers), 
though  this  name  was  alao  sometimes  applied  to 
the  whole  body.  At  the  ezplratioD  or  their 
year  of  office,  the  arthons  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  an  examination  as  to  the  manner  in 
whieh  th#y  had  performed  their  dnties,  and,  if 
such  examination  jiroved  sftti.sfactory.  were  ud- 
mitted  members  of  the  coort  of  the  Areopagus. 

AlCmrtf  OF  TAEHnVM,  an  Italian  Greek 
Iiliiloaoplier,  mathematician,  poneral,  and  states- 
man, in  the  early  part  of  tho  4th  century  B.  C. 
He  is  aaid  to  have  been  wven  times  general  of 
the  Tarentiiie  forces,  and  to -have  always  been 
Tictorious.  lie  evinced  no  less  capacity  in  po- 
Utloal  alMn.  He  was  Terr  intimate  with  Platoi, 
was  tho  first  who  applied  mathematical  prin- 
ciples to  practical  mechanics,  and  constructed 
various  machines  and  automatons.  He  was 
accidentally  drowned  while  cro-ixing  tho  Adri- 
atic. A  collection  of  the  worlcs  ascribed  to 
ArdiytM  will  be  found  in  OrdU^s  Opu$eula 

ARCISi«IJB*AUBE,  a  town  of  France,  in  Cham- 
pagne, department  of  Aube,  16  m.  N.  by  E.  of 

iroyes ;  pop.  in  18fiO,  2,820,  It  contains  cotton 
sad  spinning  manufactories  and  mamilaoto- 
cies  of  cotton  hosiery,  and  is  an  entrepot  for 
iron  and  for  the  wocwlen  wares  made  in  the 
Vosges.  Near  tlii-s  town,  March  20  and  21, 
1814,  Napoleon  fought  the  allied  anny  under 
Schwartzenberp:,  before  whoso  overwhelming 
numbers  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  on  the  sec- 
ond day,  though  rather  successful  on  the  first* 

ARCOLE,  a  village  of  Yenetia,  on  the  Alp(me, 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Adige,  15  ra.  E.  S.  E.  of 
Verona;  pop.  about  1,600.  It  is  famous  for 
the  victory  gained  there  by  Napoleon  in  his 
first  Italian  campaign,  over  the  Austrians, 
Kov.  ir>-l7,  1796. 

iftCOS  DE  LA  FROXTERA  (anc.  Areobriga),  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  and  29  ni.  N. 
E.  of  Cadiz,  situated  on  the  Guadulete;  j)op. 
U,600.  The  town  is  in  a  very  strong  position, 
■nd  portaODB  of  its  ancient  walls  aid  towers 
temam. 

AlOOT*  I*  A  distriot  of  the  CamaUc,  in  the 
ynMmof  of  Madras,  British  India,  divided 

into  two  eolleetorates.  North  and  South  Arcot, 
aod  lying  between  lat.  11°  and  14°  N.  and  Ion. 
TS**  and  80*"  E. ;  area,  12,459  sq.  m.,  of  whieh 
N^orth  Arcot  contains  7,526,  and  South  Arcot 
4.!':  :i ;  pop.  2,638,174.  The  surface  is  low  in  tho 
*  ^>'em  part,  out  rises  into  hills  in  the  western. 
Tlie  principal  rivers  are  the  Palaur,  the  Punnair, 
and  tlie  Coleroon.  The  climate  is  exceedingly 
hot  and  dry,  and  in  the  sommer  the  beds  «€ 


many  of  tho  streams  are  bare.  Tliis  has  led  to 
the  constructlaiiof  huge  tanks  or  artificial  lakes^ 
of  which  there  are  many  in  North  Arcot ;  one 
at  Caverypauk  is  8  m.  long  and  8  m.  wide. 
The  soil  when  will  irrigated  produces  gootl 
crops,  principally  of  grain  and  cotton.  Arcot 
was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1801,  on  condition 
that  they  slioiild  pay  the  claims  of  the  cre<litor8 
of  its  former  ruler,  Azim  ul-Omrah,  nabob  of 
the  Oarnatic.  The  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate  these  claims  found  them  immense, 
and  a  laige  sum  from  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
district  was  set  apart  for  their  payment.  The 
finances  of  Arcot,  especially  under  the  mal- 
adnunistration  of  Hastings  in  India,  while  the 
province  was  parti^y  conquered,  but  before 
its  cession,  bad  lunir  before  formed  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  Euglisli  parliament,  and  con* 
ceming  them  Edmund  Burke  made  one  of  bis 
most  famous  speeches,  Feb.  2«.  1785.  11.  The 
principal  town  and  capital  of  the  preceding  di»> 
trict,  on  the  8.  hank  of  the  Palaur,  66  m.  W.  by 
S.  of  Madras;  pop.  about  fiO.fton.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall ;  and  the  town  itself  is  of 
comporntiTely  modem  construction,  though  a 
fortress,  now  partially  de8troye<l,  has  existed 
for  centuries.  In  1751  Clive  wiUistood  here  a 
remarkable  riege  of  60  days. 

ARCTIC  DISCOVERY.  Until  within  a  recent 
period  it  was  believed  that  Columbus  and 
Cabot  were  the  actual  first  discoverers  of  the 
American  continent.  Careful  researches  on  the 
part  of  northern  uuti<)uurie8,  however,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  portions  of  the  American 
coast — some  maintain  as  far  south  as  what  is 
now  Long  Island — were  known  to  the  seamen 
or  sea  kings  of  Norway  as  early  as  tho  Oth  and 
loth  centuries.  Newfoundland  and  (ireenland 
were  the  regions  best  known  to  these  rovers. 
In  1000  a  Norwegian,  with  a  crew  of  Ice- 
landers, landed  on  tlio  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
which  he  named  Vinland.  This  party  erected 
monnments  on  an  island  in  Baffin  bay,  where 
thajwere  discovered  in  1824.  They  est^ib- 
lished  colonies  on  the  (Greenland  coast^  which 
fiourtshed  for  some  years,  making  great  gains 
by  the  fisheries,  which  they  pursued  as  far  as 
Lancaster  sound,  and  even  to  Barrow  strait 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  were  for  several 
centuries  prosperoii-*  colonies.  Iceland,  then  at 
the  height  of  it>^  prosperity,  found  here  a  fair 
field  for  tho  enterprise  of  its  inhal*itunt^  who 
not  only  followed  commeroe  and  the  fiaheries, 
but  propagated  their  fkith  in  the  new  land,  and 
built  up  numerous  churches  and  convents, 
whose  ruins  are  still  found  along  the  Greenland 
coasts.  The  Icelanders  and  Northmen,  then, 
were  tho  first  arctic  explorers.  As  tho  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen  colonies  perished,  and  the 
most  imp<n1ant  Icehmdic  expedition  was  lost 
and  never  heard  from,  while  Iceland  itself 
and  the  countries  of  tho  north  were  distracted 
by  internal  troubles,  no  trace  of  the  die* 
coveries  made  !iy  t}ie^*e  people  was  coinmnni- 
cated  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  138U  two  Ve- 
netian navigators,  Zeni  by  name,  voyaged  to 
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tho  north,  and  broiiprht  back  tidings  of  what 
they  had  seen.  Their  discoverien,  liowever, 
resulted  in  nf)thinjf  important.  In  1 107  the 
Cnbots,  John  and  Sebastian,  landed  in  Labra- 
dor, and  afterward  projected  a  voyage  toward 
tlie  north  pole.  They  penetrated  as  far  a.'*  67° 
30'  N.,  that  is  to  say,  about  half  way  up  Dans 


strait.  They  hoped  to  sail  westward  aronn<i 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  American  ri«- 
tinent,  and  thus  reach  the  much  desired  Cath4}. 
These,  then,  were  the  first  seekers  for  the  north- 
west passage.  The  next  explorers  wen?  the 
brothers  Cortereal,  who  made  in  all  thw* 
voyages,  extending  as  f;ir  as  60°  N.,  bat  resnlt- 
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ing  in  nothing  but  disaster  to  the  adventurers  I 
snd  low  of  Im.    This  was  In  1500-1003.  In 

Sir  Ilufrh  Willou^rhby  was  sent  out  by  the 
Aliuoovy  company  to  find  a  nortbeaat  passage 
to  Cathay  ana  India.    He  penetrated  to  Nova 

Zembla,  but  was  driven  back  by  tbo  ice  as  far 
&3  the  mouth  of  the  Arzina  in  Lapland,  where 
he  and  his  crew  perished.  In  1676-^8  Martin 
Frobisher  made  three  voyages  to  the  north- 
west. He  discovered  the  entrance  to  Hudson 
and  Frobisher  stnuts  leading  into  Hudson  bay. 
These  were  the  first  voyages  on  which  we  hear 
of  scientitic  investigations  being  made.  In 
1678  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  relative  of  Sir 
Wallw  Raleigh,  raoaivad  authority  to  make  a 
royacre  of  discovery  on  the  American  conti- 
uent;  but  this,  too,  was  practically  without 
ramlt  Next  followed  (1685-  7)  Davis,  who 
made  more  irni>ortiint  acce-^'iions  to  a  know^l- 
edf;e  of  the  polar  sua  than  auy  of  his  predece:^- 
-^^  in«.  Re  first  fiiirly  disooverea  the  strait  which 
hi-.irs  hi^  name,  and  snrveyed  portions  of  the 
cooAt  of  Greenland.  These  and  other  naviga- 
tors, Danes,  French,  and  Dutch,  were  stimulat- 
ed to  ener-jTctic  etTorts  for  findinir  a  northern 
pjusa^e  to  India,  in  great  part  because  Soain, 
then  m  her  glory  and  power,  monopolizea  the 
traffic  arrn<^  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oeean-s.  ' 
and  dealt  6ummariiy  with  all  intruders. — The 
Dnteh  persevered  in  thdr  seareh  for  a  north« 
east  jKissafTo.  William  Barents  made  three  ' 
voyagtis  in  this  direction,  1594-^6.  He  and  liis 
erew  suffered  nraoh,  and,  so  far  as  tlie  prime 
i>l>ject  of  their  expedition  was  concerned,  ac- 
complished nothing  material.  Barentz  him- 
self perished  on  the  third  voyage,  when  his 
i  rew  were  in  boats  near  the  Icy  cape,  a  hc;L'I-  i 
land  of  Alaska,  in  ttie  Arctic  ocean.  Uenrv 
HodaoD  set  oat  In  1607,  under  the  aitspieee  of 
the  ICnsoovy  company,  with  orders  to  steer 
^rectlv  toward  the  north  pole.  He  advanced 
beyond  lat  80%  steering  due  north  between 
'iicenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  returned  con- 
vince<l  that  a  passage  in  that  direction  was  im- 
possible. The  following  year  (10U.S)  he  tried  to 
discover  a  nortlieast  passiige  tb  India,  between 
Nova  Zembla  and  SpitzUcriron.  TTo  puslied 
forward  as  far  as  lat.  T.>  ,  nnd  returned  the 
same  year.  The  next  year  ho  tried  again,  but, 
finding  his  way  imjteded  by  ice,  returned  and 
sailed  westward,  and,  seardiiii;,,'  along  the 
American  coast  for  a  passageway,  discovered 
the  bay  of  New  York  and  the  river  which  licars 
ilia  name.  In  ItilO  Hudson  set  sail  u])on  a 
fourth  expedition.  He  sailed  up  the  strait 
named  after  hitn  into  the  mouth  of  Hudson 
hay,  penetrating  several  hundred  miles  further  i 
to  the  west  than  any  one  had  ever  gone  before. 
The  expedition  wintered  on  one  of  the  islands  [ 
in  the  mouth  of  the  bav.  Their  progress  in  the  i 
spring  was  beset  with  storms,  the  provisions  ! 
travc  tint,  the  crew  mutinied,  and  tinally  a  t">r- 
tion  of  the  mutineers  returned  to  England  with- 
out Hodsoii,  whom  they  set  adrift  to  perish. — 
It  was  now  supjwsed  tlint  Hudson  bay  was  a 
great  outlet  into  the  Pucillu  waters,  and  saa-  , 


guine  expectations  were  entertained  that  here 
wonid  be  fonnd  the  desired  northwest  passage. 

M'itliin  the  next  five  years  several  expetlitions 
were  made  into  Hudson  bay ;  and  two  impor- 
tant ohannels.  Fox  channel  and  Sir  Thomas 

Rowe's  Welcome,  were  pardally  explored.  In 
1616  Baffin  explored  the  bay  called  after  him, 
even  entering  the  mouth  of  Lancaster  sonnd. 

Haflin's  survey  was  very  exact,  and  for  upward 
of  50  years  after  his  explorations  no  navigator 
penetrated  beyond  him.  ^leantime,  however, 
the  Russians  were  seeking,  by  overland  expedi- 
tions through  Siberia,  and  by  vessels  through 
Behring  strait,  to  establish  the  practicability 
of  a  passage  to  the  northeast.  On  omeof  these 
expeditions  the  extreme  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle  was  lirst  closely  remarked,  in 
1741  Behring  set  soil  with  an  expedition  from 
the  harbor  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (Petropav- 
lovsk)  in  Karatchatka.  After  various  buttet- 
ings  before  severe  gales,  having  twice  made 
the  American  coast  and  been  driven  off  to  sea, 
Behring  died ;  the  vessels  were  wrecked ;  the 
crows  wintered  on  an  island  known  as  Behring 
island,  built  a  small  vessel  the  following  spring, 
and  tinally  readied  Kamtcliatka  Aug.  25,  1742. 
Only  a  bare  mention  can  l>e  mode  of  the  cx- 
jieditions  of  Shalarotr  (17f>'i).  wlm  perished  of 
starvation  with  all  his  crew;  ot  Andreyelf; 
and  of  Capt.  Billings,  who  started  from  the 
month  of  tilt'  Kolyma  in  Siberia.  None  of 
these  resulted  in  important  mlditions  to  the 
stock  of  geographical  Imowledge ;  and  so  we 
come  to  the  la>t  of  the  Russian  elTorts — the 
sledge  expeditions  of  Von  Wrangell  and  Amou, 
in  1830-'28.  These  cxi)lorcrs  penetrated  to 
lat.  70'  51'  X.,  Ion.  157  2:/  W.,  and  reported 
an  open  sea  in  the  distant  north,  whicli  pre- 
dnded  fhrther  operations  with  sicilges.  The 
natives  whom  they  met  at  various  points 
spoke  of  land  st'dl  further  north,  but  they  did 
not  see  it. — Hudson  bay  was  yet  considered  a 
great  outlet  toward  the  northwest,  and  in  1743 
the  British  parliament  offered  a  reward  of 
£20,000  to  the  crew  who  should  accomplisli  a 
northwest  ]iassage  throng  it.  Between  17)>0 
and  1772  Samuel  Heamo  made  throe  overland 
journeys  north  toward  the  polar  sea.  In  the 
thii;d  he  discovered  and  traced  to  its  mouth 
the  Coppermino  river.  From  this  time  forth 
the  arctic  explorations  were  no  longer  merely 
for  purposes  of  advtuitaging  commerce,  but  in 
great  part  for  scientific  (»bject-.  In  177:t  ('apt. 
Phipps  (Lord  Mulgravc)  was  sent  out  with  in- 
structions to  reach  the  north  pole.  Sailing 
along  the  shon  s  of  Spitzbergen,  ho  reached  lat. 
hi)  48' — about  OS  far  north  as  Hudson  had  gone. 
In  1 776  Capt.  Oook  s^ed  on  his  last  expedition, 
with  instructions  to  attempt  the  polar  sea  by 
way  of  Behring  strait  lie  penetrated  only 
to  lat  70®  45'.  A  vessel  wa»  despatch(Ml  to 
Baffin  bay  to  await  him,  but  the  ice  formed  a 
solid  barrier  across  his  path.  Previous  to 
Cookie  expedition  the  conditions  of  the  par- 
liamentary reward  had  been  extended  so  as  to 
iudude  any  northern  passage  for  ships,  and  an 
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■dditf<nial  reward  of  £S,(N)0  was  offered  to  the 
orew  tliflt  8)inuld  penetrate  to  within  1°  of  the 

Sole.  In  1789  Mackenziei  in  a  land  expedition, 
isoovered  and  traced  to  Ha  montii  the  river 

Cftllod  after  him. — The  next  two  expeditions  sot 
soil  in  1818:  one  nnder  the  command  of  C'apt. 
Boas  and  lient.  Parry,  to  discover  the  north- 
west passage:  the  other  nnder  Ca\it.  Tiuehan 
and  Lieut.  (Sir  John)  Franklin,  to  penetrate 
to  the  north  pole.  Of  the  latter  expedition 
the  objects  were  entirely  Bt-ientitic.  The  com- 
manders were  instructed  to  pass  northward 
between  Bfritsbergen  and  Greenland  without 
stop,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  reach  the 
pole.  They  found  the  temperature  along  the 
western  shore  of  Spitzbergen  unexpectedly 
mild ;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  penetrating 
further  than  80°  84',  and  did  not  jrct  clear  of 
the  ice  without  encountering  grcHt  danger. 
One  of  the  ships,  the  Dorothea,  being  much 
shattered  by  the  ice,  the  expedition  was  finally 
abandoned,  and  the  two  vessels  returned  home. 
With  the  other  expedition  it  was  proposed  to 
explore  the  great  openings  reported  by  Baffin 
to  exist  at  the  western  extreme  of  Baffin  bay. 
The  expedition  sailed  April  18,  1818,  passed 
along  tnc  Greenland  coast,  and  finally,  Aug. 
80,  entered  Lancaster  sound.  They  were  now 
npon  unexplored  ground.  It  was  not  supposed 
that  Lancaster  soand  was  in  point  of  fact  more 
than  n  bay,  and  the  vejisels  were  steered  into 
it  with  man/  miwivinffs.  After  sailing  up 
acme  00  m.  it  wm  tbongfat  that  land  was  dis- 
covered, extending  completely  across  from 
ahore  toahoreof  the  supposed  bi^;  and,  the 
▼eadier  threatening  a  storm,  the  vessels  were 
pnt  about.  After  exploring  the  coa.st  to  the 
southward  and  eastward  for  some  distance,  the 
vessels  returned  to  England,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  October  of  the  same  year.  Capt.  Ross 
reported  Lancaster  sound  to  be  a  bay  throuffh 
which  there  was  no  praetieable  outlet  to  tne 
ocean  beyond.  In  this  opinion  several  of  his 
oflloera  by  no  means  agreed;  and  it  appears 
that  he  Mled  to  eonvinee  the  seientifie  public 

of  England  of  the  corrootnoss  of  his  view. — 
Lieut  rarry,  who  was  as  positive  and  sanguine 
that  l4tneaster  inlet  was  a  sound  as  was  Ross 
that  it  wa.'?  a  bay,  was  intnii^ted  with  another 
expedition.  The  Hecla  was  his  own  vessel. 
The  CMper,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Lid- 
don,  was  the  consort.  The  expedition  num- 
bered 94  men,  and  was  fitted  out  with  provi- 
irions  for  two  years.  The  vessels  sailed  May 
11,  1810,  first  fell  in  with  ice  June  1«,  and 
found  themselves  firmly  beleaguered  on  the 
2rith.  They  entered  Lnicaster  sound  July  30, 
but  it  was  not  till  Aug.  8  that  both  vessels 
were  able  to  lay  their  course  fairly  up  the 
channel.  Then  they  made  a  rapid  run  as  &r 
as  the  month  of  l^-irrow  Ptrait,  and  on  passing 
the  mouth  of  Trinee  Regent  inlet  had  ad- 
vanced further  than  any  marinen  had  ever 
pone  before  them.  They  were  approaching 
the  magnetic  pole,  and  found  their  compasses 
of  little  nae.    Praeeedbg  through  IfelvUle 


sound,  on  Sept  4  Parry  annoaneed  to  hia  crew 

that,  having  passed  the  110th  meridian,  thev 
were  entitled  to  tlie  reward  of  £5,0UU  offered 
by  parlUunent  tRir  this  achievement  On  Sept 
20  they  were  imbedded  in  ice,  and  further 
progress  was  stopped.  They  cut  their  way 
out  and  retnmea  to  Melville  island,  whew 
they  passed  the  winter.  On  .\iig.  2  ctf  the 
following  year  the  moss  of  ice  broke  up  and 
floated  out,  setting  tike  explorers  at  liberty. 
By  the  16th  they  were  again  inibeddc<l  in  ice. 
having  made  bat  little  advance.  They  finally 
put  about  for  home,  reaching  Britain  in  safety, 
and  with  the  crews  in  a  healthy  condition. 
8o  successful  a  voyage  raised  high  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  intcrest<^d,  and  it  was  detemiined 
to  send  Parry  <nit  again.  He  accordingly 
sailed,  in  coiiiMiaiid  of  the  Ilechi  and  Fury,  in 
May.  I'-lM,  with  instnictions  to  moke  for  Re- 
puUo  bay  by  way  of  Hudson  strait,  with  the 
exnoctation  of  thus  avoiding  much  of  the  ice. 
— Before  this,  however,  in  September.  1819.  an 
overland  expedition  was  sent  out  from  York 
Factory,  on  the  western  shore  of  Hudson 
bay,  with  instructions  to  explore  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
permine eastward.  This  expedition  ct^isisted 
of  Lieut.  (Sir  John)  Franklin,  Dr.  (Sir  John) 
Richardson,  two  midshipmen,  Messrs.  Hood  and 
Back,  and  a  seaman  named  Hepbam.  In  the 
event  of  Parry's  making  the  coast  on  his  first 
expedition,  the  two  expeditions  were  to  co* 
operate.  They  reached  Ghipewyan  on  MsrA 
26,  having  accomplished  a  foot  journey  of  R.')fi 
m.  with  the  weather  so  intensely  cold  .that  the 
mercury  sank  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermoneler 
and  tlu  n  frozi  .  In  July,  1820,  they  travelled 
5U0  m.  more  to  Fort  Enterprise,  where  the 
party  wintered,  while  Mr.  (mr  Oieon;^)  B§A 
returned  to  Fort  Chipewyan,  to  hurry  along 
the  supplies  neoeesory  for  the  next  season's 
operations.  Mr.  Back,  after  innnmeraUs 
hardships,  returned  to  Fort  Enterf)rise  Man'li 
17, 1821,  having  travelled  over  1,100  m.,  some- 
times two  or  three  days  without  tasting  food, 
with  no  covering  at  night  but  a  blanket  and 
deerskins,  and  witli  the  thermometer  ranging 
between  47*  and  67*  below  sefo.  On  June 
1R21,  the  parly  having  dragged  tht-ir  can<>f« 
and  supplies  froui  Fort  Enterprise  to  tlie  Cop- 
permine, 80  m.,  embarked  on  that  stream  and 
floated  seaward.  They  reached  the  sea  July 
18,  and  immediately  commenced  paddling  to 
the  east.  They  sailed  and  paddled  akng 
shore  /^SO  m.,  and  imagined  tlienjselvc!*  n|>on 
the  point  of  emerging  into  the  vast  Arctic 
ocean,  when,  to  their  dismay,  they  discovered 
that  they  had  just  reached  the  bottom  of  a  hnge 
bay.  With  but  three  days'  jirovisions  remiun- 
Ing,  they  turned  back,  Sept.  1,  and,  unable  ereu 
to  reach  their  starting  |H)int,  built  two  small 
canoes  of  tiieir  larger  ones,  and  ascended  Uoud 
river,  a  short  distance  weatof  Point  TaraafsiB, 
the  spot  where  they  gave  up  further  progre* 
eastward.  Short  of  food,  in  a  country  deserted 
bj  animala,  iU  provided  with  all  that  eoaU 
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flMllitato  flirir  progress,  entinp  the  remains  I 

of  their  old  shoes  an<I  whjitt  vi-r  sora[i,i  of  I 
leather  they  bad,  obliged  from  exhaustion  to 
tbandkm  their  canoes  when  ther  came  to  rap- 
ids, snbsistin};  at  tlie  last  upon  rock  tripe  and 
moasea,  disappointed  in  findiog  assistance  at  a 
•tattfon  where  they  had  expected  it,  die  aoiTer- 
inp9  of  the  party  wore  almost  unparalleled,  and 
such  aa  but  few  men  could  have  endured.  They 
loik  two  of  theh*  eompanions,  and  in  Jnly, 
18S2.  readied  York  Factory,  whence  they  had  ' 
•larted  three  years  before.  In  these  three  years 
ihtf  had  made  a  lonmej  of  over  6,600  m., 
wlUMKit  accomplishing  ttteir  object. — Mean- 
time^ Captains  Parry  and  Ljon,  in  the  Fury  and 
Hedba,  made  Southampton  idand,  the  terminus 
of  Hudson  strait,  early  in  Anfrnst,  1R21,  and 
immediately  steered  to  the  nortii  up  Fox  chan- 
Bd.    Piasing  a  bay  hitherto  unknown,  which 
they  named  after  the  duke  of  York,  they  en- 
tered Repulse  bay,  in  the  hope  of  finding  here 
an  outlet  toward  the  Arctic  ocean.  Leaving 
Repulse  bay,  tliey  started  upon  the  exploration 
of  a  hitherto  entirely  unknown  region.  They 
made  alow  progress,  exploring  every  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast.    Toward  the  close  of  Sep- 
tember the  ice  bepan  to  accumulate,  and  Parry 
was  obliged  to  rut  into  a  large  floe,  and  make 
there  ft  winter  harbor  for  his  vessels.    It  was 
Julv  before  they  were  once  more  free  of  ice, 
and  able  to  make  progress  on  their  voyage. 
They  made  their  way  up  Fox  channel  slowly, 
against  a  current  setting  to  the  southward,  and 
reached,  Aug.  14,  the  small  island  of  Igloolik, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  strait  called  after- 
ward the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  The 
shipa  were  long  detained  here  by  ice,  reached 
the  middle  of  the  strait  only  in  September,  and 
were  obliged  to  return  to  Igloolik  for  the  win- 
ter, Oct.  '10.    Tlie  next  spring  (1823)  proved 
QuGayorabie.    The  expeditions  by  lana  were 
able  to  eflfeet  but  little,  on  aeoomt  of  the 
extreme  rufrgedness  of  the  shore.    The  first 
week  in  August  was  past  before  the  ships 
were  released  from  their  harbor;  and  Parry, 
who  saw  all  advance  to  the  north  {jrovented, 
retnmed  home,  arriving  in  England  in  October, 
1998. — ^Foor  expeditions  were  now  fitted  out. 
Tlie  first,  consisting  of  two  ships,  under  Parry, 
was  to  try  Prince  Kegent  inlet,  which  it  was 
supposed  wooM  be  fomid  to  open  at  ita  wrath- 
em  extreme  into  the  .Vrctic  sea.    The  second 
party,  under  the  command  of  Franklin,  was 
to  deaoend  the  MaelceDaie  rlTor  to  the  sea,  and 
there  divide,  one  party  turning  to  the  east,  the 
other  endeavoring  to  penetrate  westward,  even 
to  Behring  strait   Oantain  Beechey,  in  the 
Blossom,  was  despatched  around  Cape  llorn,  to  I 
mSL  through  Behring  strait  and  make  headway 
to  the  east  as  far  as  Kotzebue  sound,  where 
he  was  to  wait  for  Franklin's  overland  party. 
The  fourth  cxi>edition  (Capt.  Lyon,  in  the  Gri- 
per) was  to  pass  to  the  south  of  Southampton 
island,  up  bir  Thomas  Rowe's  Welcome,  to 
Repulse  bay ;  then  to  cross  the  Melville  isth- 
mus and  snnrej  the  ooait  as  fiv  aa  FraiiUhi*a 


Point  Tnmagain.  This  expedition  was  unfor- 
tunate ;  the  ve.ssKsel  was  twice  nearly  wrecked, 
and  the  expedition  waa  abandoned  when  yet 
80  m.  dfstant  from  Repulse  bay.  Parry^s  ex- 
pedition sailed  in  May,  18'24,  entered  Lancas- 
ter sound  in  September,ffot  into  the  ice,  and 
waa  obliged  to  winter  in  Fort  Bowen,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  sound.  The  following?  July, 
when  starting  forward  again,  the  Fury  was 
wreelced,  and  nrry  retnrned  to  England  In  the 
Ileda,  with  a  double  crew.  The  only  object 
gained  by  this  disastrous  expedition  was  a  con- 
trivance whereby  the  compass  waa  made  to 

work  perfectly  under  all  circnnisfjmocs.  and  in 
all  places,  no  matter  how  near  the  magnetic 
pole,  thna  obviating  a  moat  aeriona  difficulty  in 
arctic  navipatuni.  Tliis  was  accomplished  by 
simply  placing  a  binall  circular  plate  of  iron 
near  the  compass. — We  come  now  to  Frank-* 
lin's  expedition.  The  officers  forming  his 
staff  were  Dr.  Richardson,  Lieut.  Rack,  Mr. 
Kendall,  and  Mr.  T.  Drummond,  a  naturalist. 
They  arrived  at  Fort  Chipewyan  in  July.  lS2r) ; 
passed  (m  to  CJreat  Bear  lake,  where  tlie  j>arty 
were  to  winter;  and  thence  a  small  party 
with  Franklin  descended  the  Mackenzie  to  the 
sea,  which  thev  reached  at  a  point  in  lat.  69* 
14',  Ion.  inr>°  57',  1,045  m.  from  Great  Slave 
lake.  On  June  28,  1826,  the  whole  party  again 
started  from  tlieir  (Quarters  down  the  Mac- 
kenzie. The  expedition  separated,  according 
to  the  previously  planned  course  of  operations. 
Franklin,  going  to  the  westward,  reached  the 
sea,  and  ]>enetrated  as  fur  west  as  RetomReel^ 
in  lat.  70°  24'  and  Ion.  149*  37'  W.,  whence  on 
Aug.  18  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie, the  weather  becoming  bad,  and  he  being 
unaware  that  Beechey  was  waiting  for  him 
but  146  m.  to  the  westward.  The  latter,  in 
the  Blossom,  had  passed  through  Behring  strait 
and  anchored  near  Chamisso  island,  in  Kotze- 
Inie  soimd,  on  Jnly  28.  He  waited  here  till 
the  advancing  season  made  further  stay  dan- 
gerous^ and  then  sailed  for  Pctropavlovsk.  The 
foUowmg  year  (1827)  he*  again  anchored  in 
Kotzebue  sound,  but  of  course  did  not  n^eet 
Franklin's  party  as  he  had  hoped.  Franklin 
traoed  the  coast  for  874  m.  from  tlie  mmrtli 
of  the  Mackenzie.  His  voyage  extended  over 
2,000  m.  The  other  party,  under  Dr.  Richard- 
son, accomplished  but  little.  The  whole  ex- 
pedition wintered  at  Great  Bear  lake,  where 
Franklin  instituted  a  series  of  ol>servutions  on 
terrestrial  magnetism. — In  1806  Mr.  Sooresby, 
a  whaleman  and  private  discoverer,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  ha<l  penetrated  as  far  as  81' 
9&  north,  further  than  any  one  had  gone  before 
I  him.  Buchan  and  Franklin  so  completely  failed 
in  the  ship  expe<lition  in  1818,  that  Mr.  Scores- 
by  was  led  to  advise  an  expedition  to  proceed 
by  boats  po  fixed  on  sle<lges  as  to  bo  easily 
dragged  over  the  ice.  Ca|)t.  Tarry  received 
the  command  of  an  expedition  fitted  ont  in 
accordance  with  this  idea.  Two  boats,  covered, 
w^eil  built,  and  set  upon  sledges,  were  to  be 
landed  vpon  the  northern  MM>re  of  Spiti- 
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bcrgen,  whence  they  were  to  be  dragged  or 
Bailed  aa  ioe  or  water  preaented  itaelt  It  was 
June  20^  1827,  before  Pany  stuted  with  hia 

Ixiata,  wliich  contained  71  day.-i'  provisions. 
Thejr  met  with  manj  difliculties  £rom  the  out- 
set— thin  ioe,  rough  ioe,  ahort  tracta  Ol  water 
int«.T>pi'rsc<l  with  .sliortcr  tracts  of  ice,  and 
anow-bliadness  amoDg  the  crews.  Ihe  l&at 
evil  fhey  obviated  by  travelling  altogether  at 
nidlt,  completely  reversing  the  usual  order  of 
linng^  and  for  many  days  glccpiug  regularly 
by  day  and  poshing  forward  by  night.  In  five 
days  of  unremitting  exertions,  from  June  24  to 
29,  they  made  but  10  m.  due  north.  The  ice 
on  which  they  tra\  ^  lU  >1  moved  to  the  aonth  in 
a  body  ahout  as  inA  a>  tliey  (  (nild  move  nortli- 
ward,  and  on  reaching  82"  40'  they  gave  up 
their  attempt  to  reach  the  pole.  They  were 
then  by  observation  distant  from  the  Ilecla 
172  m.  To  attain  tliis  distance  they  had 
actually  passed  over  298  m.  of  ice  and  water  ; 
and  having  to  make  several  of  their  days' 
journey  over  three  or  four  times  on  account  of 
the  moving  ice,  it  was  calcidated  that  they 
really  travelled  068  m.  Tliey  returned  from 
this  most  discouniging  and  laboriouij  ex^)edi- 
tion  Aug.  21. — The  object  of  the  expedition 
fitted  out  by  Sir  Felix  Hooth,  and  commanded 
by  Ci^jt.  Kosw  and  his  nephew,  Commander 
(Sir  James)  lioss,  in  the  Victory,  a  vessel  Htted 
to  use  steam  in  calm  weather,  was  to  find  a 
northwest  passage  by  some  opening  leading  out 
of  I*rinoe  Kegent  inlet.  The  Victory  mailed  in 
ICay,  1829,  entered  Prince  Kegent  inlet  Aug.  9, 
made  the  scene  ni  the  FnT7*8  wreck  on  the 
12th,  and  on  the  llilii  reached  tlie  furthest 
point  achieved  by  Paity.  During  the  months 
of  AuguHt  and  September  the  expiorerB  worked 
tlair  way  along  m.  of  hitherto  undis- 
covered coast,  and  tinaily  reached  a  point  only 
about  200  m.  distant  from  the  extreme  pdnt 
reached  by  Franklin  nn  his  last  expedition  from 
the  westward.  On  Oct.  7  they  went  into  win- 
ter qnartm  at  a  place  they  named  Felix  harbor. 
Sept.  17,  1830,  they  once  more  got  under  way. 
Aiier  making  3  m.  tiiey  again  entered  winter 
qoartera,  where  they  remidaed  till  Aug.  28, 
1831.  After  making  4  m.  (which  conMimed  a 
month's  time)  they  again,  Sept.  27,  went  into 
winter  quarters.  It  was  during  April,  1881, 
that  Capt.  Moss,  on  a  sle<lging  exp<Mlition,  for 
the  lir>t  time  rencliccl  and  fixed  the  position  of 
the  true  mjignetic  pole.  The  spot  was  in  lat. 
70'  5'  17",  and  Ion.  W,°  4G'  40"  W.  Scurvy 
appearing  among  tlie  crew,  it  was  finally 
deemed  best  to  abandon  the  ship,  and  with  the 
boats  on  sledges  to  make  lor  the  place  of  tlie 
Fury's  former  wreck.  .Mter  ijliiiost  incre<lible 
hardshij»s  they  reached  tliis  spot  .Inly  1,  1832, 
havin,':  left  their  ship  April  2.{.  Here,  on  Fury 
beacli,  they  were  obliged  to  pjis-s  another 
winter — 18:i2-':l.  Themen  suffered  much, and 
several  died.  They  started  atrairi  for  the  ofK?n 
sea  July  8,  1833,  imd  on  Aug.  20  descried  a 
vessel,  which  took  them  on  board.  The  cap- 
tain refused  at  first  to  believe  that  Capt  Rosa 


and  his  crew  stood  before  him.  They  bad 
been  given  up  for  dead  for  two  yean  past.  On 
Sept  80,  1883,  they  readied  the  Orkneys,  hav- 
ing been  absent  since  ^^ay,  is-j'.i. — In  Feb- 
ruAry,  1833,  Back,  with  Dr.  King,  a  natoraiiit 
and  surgeon,  left  England  for  an  overland  ex- 

1 (edition  in  search  of  Koss's  party.  Tliey  rf-ached 
'ort  Kesolution,  on  the  Great  Slave  lake,  Aug. 
8,  passed  on  to  the  north  and  east,  mit  re> 
turned  to  winter  at  Fort  Reliance,  where  th.  y 
suffered  terribly  from  scarcity  of  food  and  a 
temperatnre  of  102°  below  the  ft«etiDg  point 
On  Anril  2/3,  when  they  were  prej^nring  to 
start  lor  the  seacoast  tu  Ute  nortli  and  eai«t, 
they  reeeived  news  of  the  safety  of  Ross  and 
his  i)arty.  On  June  '28  they  launched  their 
boats  on  the  Thlew-ee-choh  or  Great  Fish  (after- 
ward called  Back)  river,  wUdi  thej  Inpcd 
would  take  them  to  the  polar  sea.  Af\er  a  diflR- 
cult  navigation  of  680  m.  they  reached  tlie 
ocean,  at  lat  67*  11'  N.  and  Ion.  W  80*  W.. 
and  piishe<l  on  alont;  sliore;  but  thoy  met  witli 
constant  inipeiliuKUts,  and  were  finally,  Aug. 
14,  obliged  to  turn  back.  The  extreme  (toint 
they  reached  was  in  lat.  68°  13'  X.  and  K-n, 
94°  58'  W.  Back  returned  to  England  in  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  and  in  June,  1836,  set  out  in  the 
Terror  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  sop- 
posed  water  connection  between  Ross's  winter 
harlx>r,  in  Prince  Regent  inlet  «nd  Point  Tnro- 
again,  which  Ross  had  so  vainly  attempted  to 
reach.  They  were  unfortunate  from  the  first 
and  accomplished  nothing. —  Simultaneondy 
with  this  expedition,  the  Hudson  Bay  compaqy 
sent  out  two  men,  Dcase  and  Simpson,  to  de- 
scend the  Mackenzie  river  to  the  sea,  and  t'  ' 
low  the  coast  to  the  west,  as  far  aa  the  point 
from  whidb  Beech^  tnmed  haA  to  go  oat 
of  Behring  strait.  Tliis  would  complete  the 
survey  of  all  that  part  of  the  Americas 
shores.  They  reached  Retnm  Reef,  FranldiB*! 
furthest  point  (August,  1826),  in  July,  18:37. 
Beyond  this  no  one  had  ever  been.  Thej 
reached  Point  Barrow,  the  extreme  point  at- 
tained by  Reochey  in  1826,  Aug.  4,  and  thus 
completed  their  task.  The^  discovered  on  tha 
way  two  large  rivera,  which  they  called  tbe 
Garry  and  the  Colville.  Reti:rning  to  winter 
quarters  on  Great  Bear  lake,  they  started  00 
another  expedition  to  explore  to  tihte  eastward, 
in  June,  1838.  Reaching  the  coast  by  w.-iy  of 
the  Coppermine,  and  finding  their  progreds 
stopped  by  the  ice,  a  portion  of  the  party  set 
out  to  the  eastward  on  an  overland  exj)e<lition. 
Passing  Franklin's  I'oint  Tumagain,  the  far- 
thest point  hitherto  reached  from  tlie  west,  they 
discovered  an  ice-encumbered  strait  (I>ea>e 
strait),  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  a  large 
headland.  To  the  ncvth  lay  an  extensive 
tract  of  land,  now  first  seen,  and  wbirh  tley 
called  Victoria  land.  Sumiounting  the  ice- 
bound cape,  the  explorers  to  their  surprise^ 
found  tlie  sea  beyond  entirely  tV<  >'  of  ice,  Vic- 
toria land  stretching  for  40  ui.  to  the  E.  X.  E-, 
and  the  American  coast  trending  to  the  S.  E. 
This  waa  the  limit  of  their  eaqplwatiuDS  in 
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:S;^8.  In  an  expedition  the  followinf;  year 
they  sailed  throupfh  Dease  strait,  and  not  only 
MtUod  the  coast  line  np  to  the  spot  which  Back 
bad  reached  in  1884,  bnt  went  beyond,  and 
explored  the  estuary  of  TJ.iek,  whirh  here 
fioniiB  a  deep  indentation  in  the  northern 
eotflt  of  tiie  American  oontinent.  In  fiust, 
they  joined  their  disooveries  very  nearly  to 
thoao  of  Koea,  and  were  at  one  time  within  90 
m.  of  tbe  plam  he  fixed  upon  as  the  locality, 
during  that  year,  of  the  mairnetic  {mlc. — The 
entire  American  coast,  along  the  polar  sea, 
was  BOW  explored,  except  that  poilion  lying 
between  Deaso  and  Simpson's  extreme  j)oint 
oQ  the  west  of  Boothia  and  Ross's  winter 
<iuartera  on  tiie  east  ride  of  the  same  land,  and 
that  traot  lyinir  between  Ross's  winter  quarters 
and  the  extreme  point  reached  by  ^furrj  in 
1889,  at  the  entrance  of  the  efcridt  of  the  Fury 
and  Heola.  Tlie  main  (ine>*ti()n  now  was  on 
the  possibility  of  pansing  with  ships  between 
Boodda  and  the  Amerwan  mainland,  us  if 
this  were  posHible,  the  ])assft^e  down  Prince 
Re^nt  channel  would  bo  the  ejisiest  one  for 
theaceomj>lishment  of  a  voyage  to  the  north- 
west. To  settle  this  question  the  Hudson  Bay 
company  in  1846  sent  out  Dr.  John  Rae.  He 
and  his  party  reached  Chesterfield  inlet  Jnlj  18, 
I'Hfi,  passed  Kepulso  bay  safely,  and  conveyed 
their  boats  thence  into  Coniuiittee  bay,  at  the 
iKjttom  of  Bootliia  gulf.  Wintering  at  Repnlse 
Uay,  the  result  aske<i  for  from  their  expedition 
was  not  attained  till  1^7.  On  April  5  of  that 
year  they  started  again  into  Committee  bay.  On 
the  18th  they  reaclied  an  inlet  which  Sir  John 
Ross  had  before  discovered,  in  one  of  his  land 
excoraions,  during  his  two  winters'  aojonrn  on 
tbe  coast  of  Boothia,  and  (Ross  having  estab- 
lished the  continnity  of  the  coast  to  that  point) 
thotpMrred  that  Boothia  is  connected  with  the 
Ameriean  mainland,  and  that  consequently 
there  is  no  outlet  toward  the  west  through 
:'rince  Repent  inlet.  Returning  to  recruit, 
May  12,  Dr.  Kae  set  out  to  explore  tlie  £. 
dkore  m  Oommtttee  bay,  and  connect  his  snr- 
veyi^  if  ])<issi1)le,  with  tho-H'  of  Parry  (1822) 
in  the  Fory  and  Uecla  straits  On  May  27  the 
par^  rearaed  a  point  ftam  which,  daring  an 
interlude  in  the  storm.  t)iey  saw  a  headland, 
which  Rae  calls  Gape  £lUce,  and  computes  to 
be  hi  lat  09"  42'  N.  and  Ion.  86*  8'  W.,  that 
is  to  say,  within  10  m.  of  the  Fury  and  TIeola 
strait.  Tins  completed  the  entire  survey,  with 
the  exeeDtion  of  Fnry  and  Heda  strait  itaelf ; 
and  thus  was  finished,  with  this  exception,  a 
v'eographical  exploration  of  the  N.  coast  of  the 
'  ntire  AnMrlean  continent,  on  May  27. 1847. — 
^V'o  come  now  to  the  last  voyaire  of  Sir  John 
Franidin.  The  achievement  of  a  northwest 
pa—age  waa  his  life  dream,  and  to  him  was  in- 
trusted a  new  and — so  it  was  hoped — final  ex- 
pedition. The  Erebus  and  the  Terror,  long 
tried  in  arctic  navigation,  were  the  vessels 
'  hosen  for  the  voj'age.  Eaclj  was  fitted  with 
a  small  steam  engine  and  screw  propeller.  Sir 
Joha  FNaUin  oommanded  tfae^rehoa,  Cmgt. 
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Richard  Grozier  the  Terror.  The  Tcsaeli  iriled 

May  19,  1845,  in  company  with  a  tender,  with 
additional  storea  Thia  tender  was  relieved 
and  aent  home  in  Davis  stndt,  where  the  Tea- 
sels were  fully  j)ro\'i8ioned  and  equipped  for  a 
three  years'  stay.  On  July  2tt,  1645,  they 
were  seen  hy  a  whale  ship,  in  lat  74*  48*  and 
Ion.  6fi°  i;?',  about  the  centre  of  Baffin  hay, 
moored  to  an  iceberg,  and  awaiting  an  opening 
into  Lancaster  sonnd.  This  is  the  last  time 
the  vessels  were  ever  seen.  The  instructions 
of  the  admiralty  directed  Franklin,  after  send- 
ing home  the  transport  from  Davis  strait,  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Baffin  bay,  and 
through  this  into  Lancaster  sound ;  then  to 
push  westward  in  a\*ont  lat.  74°  15'  as  far  as 
about  Ion.  98°  W.  From  tlmt  [loint  Franklin 
was  to  penetrate  to  the  souttnvard  and  west- 
ward toward  Bering  strait.  Toward  the 
close  of  1847,  nothing  having  been  heard 
of  the  expedition,  alarm  began  to  be  felt 
as  to  its  safety,  and  early  the  foUowiog  year 
(1848)  three  ditierent  expeditions  for  succor 
were  despatched  bv  the  British  government. 
The  first  of  theae,  m  the  Plover,  Commander 
Thofiias  Moore,  and  the  Herald,  Capt.  Kellett, 
was  to  enter  Beliring  strait,  and  advance  at 
least  as  far  as  Chanusso  island,  in  Kotzebne 
sonnd,  and  then  to  examine  the  coast  further 
to  the  eastward  in  boats.  The  expedition  was 
joined  by  the  Nancy  Dawson,  a  pleasure  yacht 
owned  and  commanded  by  Mr.  Robert  Shed- 
don,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  all  the 
onerations.  The  vesaala  readied  Chamisso 
isjand,  July  14,  184'.),  proeeodad  immediately 
on  to  Icy  point,  and  thence  sent  tbe  boat  ex- 
pedition on  to  explore,  if  possible,  as  fiir  as  the 
Mackenzie  river.  The  vessels  meantime  stood 
to  tbe  north,  until,  in  lat.  72°  5r  and  Ion.  IBS' 
48',  they  were  brought  to  by  densely  packed  ice. 
Still  exploring,  on  Aug.  1 7  they  discovered  some 
islands,  and  a  large  body  of  land,  in  ahont  lat. 
7r  3(1'.  On  Aug.  24  part  of  the  boat  expeili- 
tion  rdoined  the  vessels,  the  remainder,  two 
whale  Doate,  having  heea  despatched,  aooord- 
ing  to  previous  instructions,  up  tlie  Mackende 
river,  to  proceed  homeward  by  way  of  Fort 
Hope  and  Toric  IWtory.  The-  returned  hosts 
hau  explored  the  shore  as  far  as  Dcase  inlet, 
bnt  had  found  no  traces  of  the  lost  voyagers. 
The  following  smmner  (1800)  the  two  vessels 
reexplored  the  same  ground,  but  again  without 
meeting  with  anv  traces  of  Franklin.  The 
Plover,  Capt.  Keilett,  was  left  to  winter  in 
Grantley  harbor,  nnd  the  TltT.'iM  ntorned 
home.  Meantime  part  of  the  land  party,  under 
Sir  John  Richardson,  reached  the  polar  sea, 
Aug.  4,  1^^48,  riiakiiiLT  deposits  of  pemmican  by 
the  way,  at  convenient  points,  along  Mackenzie 
river.  They  tiwn  explored  the  shore  to  the 
east  for  800  m.,  to  the  montli  of  the  (dipper- 
mine,  but  found  no  traces  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin. The  next  summer  (184'.»)  Sir  John  Rich- 
ardson having  returned  to  England,  Dr.  Rae 
explored  tlie  shores  of  Wollaston  sound,  and 
in  1860  he  repeated  his  ezploratiaofl^  hot  witii 
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no  move  miOOeML  The  third  expedition,  under 
ronitnandof  Sir  James  "Rom,  sailed  from  Eng- 
land May  12, 1848,  explored  the  S,  side  of  I>an- 
caster  sound  as  far  m  Ca|)e  York,  and  thence 
across  the  mouth  of  Prince  Ke^'ont  inlet,  win- 
tered at  Leopold  harbor,  und  the  following 
qning  (1849)  explored  the  sliores  of  Xorth  Soni- 
erset  aa  far  as  lat.  72°  38'  and  Ion.  II'j"  40'  W., 
concluding  that  North  Somerset  and  Boothia 
were  united  by  a  narrow  iathmos,  where  Bel- 
lot  strait  wa8  afterward  fotmd.  They  also  ex- 
plored portions  of  the  shore  N.  of  Barrow 
strait,  and  both  sides  of  Prince  Regent  inlet. 
The  expedition  retomed  to  England  Nov.  3, 
1849,  wfthoat  bsTing  ftllen  upon  any  traces 
of  Franklin.  The  general  opinion  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  arctio  navu^tion,  and  with 
Sir  Jofao  FhuiUin,  was  lluit  his  party  was  ice- 
bound among  the  islands  to  the  westward  of 
Melville  ialand.  Thither,  therefore,  were  the 
next  eflbrti  mainly  to  be  directed. — ^Id  Hareh, 
1840,  the  British  government  pive  notice  that 
£2u,U0U  would  he  awarded  to  any  private  ex- 
ploring party,  of  any  country,  which  dionld 
render  efficient  aid  to  the  missing  explorers. 
In  1849  Lady  Franklin  had  a  supply  of  coals 
and  provisioofl  landed  upon  Gape  Hay,  8.  nde 
of  Lancaster  sound.  In  1850  three  new  expe- 
ditions were  sent  oat  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, with  instructioDB  mainly  identioal  with 
those  of  184H.  The  year  1850  was,  however, 
to  see  many  more  expeditions  than  tlicse  three 
of  the  government.  In  fact,  there  were  in  all 
no  fewer  than  eight.  First  on  the  list  comes 
the  continuation  of  Br.  liae's  expedition  of 
1849.  He  was  to  penetrate  ftirtner  to  the 
nortlj  than  lie  had  been  able  to  do  before,  and 
to  examine  ttie  chores  of  Banks  land,  the  coast 
about  Cape  Walker,  and  the  N.  nde  of  Viotoria 
land.  Two  smaller  jmrtics  were  at  the  same 
time  to  follow  the  mainland  to  the  westward, 
toward  Point  Barrow,  one  descending  the  Mac- 
kenzie, the  other  the  Colville.  Next  cotnes  the 
Behring  strait  exi)edition,  consisting  of  the  En- 
terprise, Capt,  CoUinson,  and  the  Investigator, 
Commander  MeCIure.  They  were  instructed 
to  cruise  in  company  as  far  to  the  eastward  as 
they  could  get;  to  malce  friends  of  the  Esqui- 
maux; to  make  occasional  deposits  of  provi- 
sions; and  to  prevent  l»y  every  means  any  de- 
tention of  the  vessels  in  the  ice.  The  Inves- 
tigator and  Plover  (the  last  already  in  the 
Pacitic)  were  last  in  getting  through  Behring 
strait  The  Baffin  bay  expedition,  sent  out  by  the 
ffovemmeiit,  consisted  of  the  Besolute,  Gapt. 
Austin,  and  the  Assistance,  Gapt  Onunaney — 
sailing  ves-sels — and  the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid, 
Gapt,  Sherard  Osbonif  both  screw  propeller 
stMmers.  The  instractionB  to  this  expedition 
Were  mainly  of  a  siufilar  tenor  to  those  pven 
the  Behring  strait  commanders.  This  fleet 
sailed  in  the  spring  of  1860.  The  schooner 
Felix  and  a  small  tender,  the  Mary,  formed  an 
expedition  put  forward  bv  public  subscription, 
UM  oonnumded  by  Sir  Mat  Bom,  He  sailed 
in  April,  1860,  provisioiied  for  18  months,  and 


designing  to  commence  at  Gape  Hotham,  tl 

the  W.  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wellingt/m 
channel,  and  examine  all  the  headlands  tc 
Banks  land.    Finding  nothing,  he  then  in- 
tended to  leave  liis  tender  and  push  forri  ;r ' 
for  a  second  season  in  the  Felix.    The  Lath 
IVsnUin,  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin,  and 
commanded  by  Capt.  Penny,  with  the  brig 
Sophia,  sailed  also  in  1850,  intending  to  explore 
as  ciroomitMices  should  seem  to  direct,  but 
having  a  general  plan  somewhat  f-imil  ir  t..  the 
government  expedition.    Lady  Irankiin  uiso 
fitted  out  and  defrayed  two  thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense of  another  expedition,  consisting  of  tbe 
schooner  Prince  Albert,  commanded  by  Com- 
mander Charles  Forsyth  and  Mr.  W.  P'  Snow, 
both  volunteers.    Their  object  was  to  examine 
the  shores  of  Prince  Regent  inlet  and  the  gulf 
of  Boothia,  and  to  send  out  overland  travel- 
liog  parties  to  explore  the  W.  side  of  Boothii 
down  to  Dease  and  Simpson  strut  The 
Albert  sailed  in  June,  1850.     The  Advance 
and  Reaooe,  under  the  o<Mmnand  of  Lieut  Ik 
Haven,  formed  an  American  expedition,  fitted 
out  by  tile  T'nited  States  government,  but  at 
the  cost  chiefiy  of  Ur.  Henry  Grinnell  of  >'e« 
Tork.  This  expedition  left  New  Toric  Ksy 
24,  1850.    Its  plan  was  to  push  forwanl  witli- 
out  delay  toward  Banks  land  and  Melville 
idand,  and  generally  make  tlie  best  nae  of  emy 
opportunity  for  exploring  in  that  direction. 
Lastly  comes  the  North  btar,  a  transport  shi^ 
oontuning  stores  for  the  expedition  of  8v 
James  Ross.   She  wintered  at  the  head  of  Wof- 
tenholm  sound,  in  lat  76°  83',  further  north 
than  any  ▼essel  ever  winterad  exeept  Dr. 
Kane's,  and  returned  t<i  England  in  Septemlier, 
1850.    It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  ni  w  no 
fewer  than  11  vesada,  exdvsive  of  the  N*  rth 
Star,  in  the  eastern  arctic  waters. -Ci.pt.  Chn- 
maney  of  the  Assistance  came  upon  the  first 
traces  of  the  misring  marinen  at  Gape  Biley, 
Aug.  28.  l«5o.    A  more  minute  examinalioo 
of  the  country  immediately  surrounding  fsvs 
indisputable  proof  that  Franklin**  party  ksd  so- 
journed about  there  for  some  time.    The  *jt« 
of  a  tent  paved  with  small  stone.s,  quantities 
of  birds*  hones  lying  arotud,  as  al.>^o  meat  canis- 
ters, were  the  traces  discovered  at  Cape  RiliT". 
At  Beeehey  island,  about  3  m.  W.  of  the  cap*, 
and  just  at  the  entrance  of  WeUingtOB  wM* 
nel,  Lieut.  Oshorn  finally  came  upon  an 
campinent  of  the  party — in  fact,  the  first  winter 
({uarters  of  Sir  John  FraakliD.   The  obj«ct» 
here  discovered  were  a  large  number  of  empty 
meat  tins,  the  embankment  of  a  house,  with 
carpenters'  and  armorers'  working  places,  snd 
other  remains  of  a  large  establidunent,  sad 
finally,  the  graves  of  three  men  belonging  to 
the  Krelius  and  Terror,  which  bure  date  of  tie 
winter  of  l&45-'6.   Further  on,  on  the  isUnd. 
Iliere  were  the  renuuns  of  a  garden,  and  wi- 
ous  nrtieles  of  aj>parel  lying  about.    Lieut  IV 
Haven,  of  tlie  American  ejmedition,  visited  the 
place  on  Aug.  25,  and  made  aiiotlMr  thommfr 
The offioeia  of  tlie  Princo  AIbert,as 
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veil  as  Capt.  Penny,  also  examined  the  entire 
grooQd  very  nnnut<>]y.  Singularly,  not  all  this 
-  iircbinj;  brought  to  ]i«rht  any  document  which 
L-ould  give  the  slightest  trace  of  the  future  in- 
tentions of  the  party.  The  government  ships 
wintered  hnt  little  distance  trom  each  other; 
and  the  spring  of  I80I  was  devoted  to  land 
eipeditiona.  in  which  the  shores  of  Wollington 
channel,  the  coast  of  Banks  land,  and  the 
waters  leading  from  Barrow  strait  to  Melville 
Uaod,  were  to  be  thoroughly  explored.  The 
varions  partios  made  a  thornugfi  search  on 
their  diderent  routes,  and  explored  675  m.  of 
hitherto  undiscovered  coast,  but  found  no  trace 
of  die  lost.  Lieut.  McClintock's  party  reached 
<»  this  occasion  the  furthest  western  limit  ever 
attained  by  arctic  explorers  starting  from  Baf- 
fin bay,  a  point  in  Ion.  114°  20'  W.  and  lat.  74' 
88'.  From  the  tamencss  of  animals  found  here- 
alwnt  it  would  seem  that  few  if  any  human 
beiags  had  ever  touched  this  point  before. 
Dr.  Kane^s  opinion,  on  examining  the  sledge 
tracks  about  Cape  Riley,  was  that  Sir  John 
Franklin  had  passed  to  the  north,  with  hia 
ships,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tee  fat  1846 ; 
li.iu  gone  through  Wellington  channel  into  the 
supposed  jareai  polar  ba>in,  and  had  never  re- 
turned, tlie  American  expedition,  which  had 

L'all.'intly  led  tlic  way  wherever  tlity  could  go, 
■nd  whose  commander  earned  for  himself  at 
the  hands  of  tiie  Bnf^ish  the  aohriqnet  of  tiie 
nad  Yankee,"  after  undorgdin::  much  suffering 
ndcooaiderable  danger,  arrived  in  New  York, 
the  Advance  on  Sept.  30,  and  I3ie  Resene  on 
Oct.  3,  1851.  On  June  3,  1851,  the  Prince 
Albert,  which  had  brought  to  England  news 
of  the  diflcovery  at  Beeehey  island,  was  de- 
srntched  by  Tjidy  Franklin  on  another  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  shores  of  Prince  liegent 
faUet  She  returned  in  October,  18B8.  The 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  failure  of  all  the 
expeditions,  including  Dr.  I'ae'sof  1851,  which 
was  very  thorough,  was  that  Franklin  had 
never  reached  so  far  south  as  tlu*  .American 
mainland,  or  the  penini^ulas  connected  with  it. 
—Sir  John  RoBshad  brought  bacic  a  report  that 
the  Franklin  party  had  been  murdered  in 
Wostenliohu  sound  by  the  Esquimaux.  To  es- 
tablish the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  rumor,  I.ady 
Franklin  sent  tlio  Isabel  screw  steamer,  Com- 
mander Inglelield,  to  explore  this  sound.  He 
left  England  in  July,  1852;  examined  Woston- 
holm  sound,  tinding  no  traces  of  the  missing 
ones;  sailed  up  ^mitii  sound  to  lat.  7«'  2«'  21", 
Ho  m.  further  than  previous  navigators  had 
reached ;  found,  as  he  thought,  a  more  genial 
^iinate  than  existed  to  the  south ;  and  estab- 
lished in  this  voyage  the  presence  of  a  strait  or 
channel  connecting  Batlin  bay  with  the  great 
lH>lar  basin.  Meantime,  following  the  Welling 
'•  n  channel  theory,  Sir  Edward  Belcher  wa.s 
*eot  oat  in  April,  1852,  in  command  of  five  ves- 
the  Assistance,  Resolute,  North  Star,  Pio- 
net^r.  and  Intrepid — the  hist  two  steamers. 
The  North  Star  was  to  be  the  depot  and  store 
>Up;  thoReednte  and  Intrepid  ware  to 


west,  to  the  assistance  of  Collinson  and  Mc- 
Clure ;  and  the  Assistance  and  Pioneer  were  to 

push  up  Wellington  channel. — In  the  spring  of 
1853  more  expeditions  were  sent  out^  The 
chief  of  these  wjis  that  fitted  out  by  Mr.  Grin* 
nell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Peabody  of  London, 
and  others,  and  commanded  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane, 
who  had  acted  as  surgeon,  naturalist,  and  his- 
torian of  the  fonner  Grinnell  exj)edition.  under 
I>e  Haven,  hady  Franklin  sent  out  the  Iiat» 
tlesnake  and  Isabel,  steamer,  for  Beliring  strait, 
to  a.«<sist  CoUinson  and  McClure.  Dr.  liao  wa'^ 
despatched  lor  another  exploration  of  Boothia. 
And  finally,  the  Lady  Franklin  and  Phoenix, 
Capt.  Inglefield,  were  sent  to  Barrow  strait,  to 
aid  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  WMth  Ingletield  on 
j  this  expedition  was  Bellot,  a  galhmt  young 
'  Frenchman,  who  was  lost  Au^.  18,  1853,  by 
being  blown  off  some  floating  ice.  The  west- 
ward expedition  of  Belcher  made  a  number  of 
explorations  in  the  general  direction  of  their 
line  of  search,  toward  Melville  island.  They 
found  no  traces  of  Franklin,  but  fortunately 
succeeded  in  finding  and  rescuing  McClare  and 
his  ship's  company,  who  had  been  buried  in 
the  arctic  ice  since  the  summer  of  1850,  three 
years.  These  returned  home  with  Belcher, 
alModoidnir  ttictr  ship,  and  are  thus  tiie  flnt 
and  only  ship's  company  who  ever  entered 
Behring  strait  and  returned  to  Europe  by  Baf- 
fin bay.  Thus  was  established,  at  last,  the 
great  fact  that  there  is  a  continuous  passiigo 
by  water  from  Baffin  bay  to  Behring  strait, 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. McCInre  reached  in  his  ship  in  1850  a 
point  within  60  m.  of  the  western  terminus  of 
Barrow  strait,  and  thus  had  nearly  passed 
through  with  his  vo'^sel.  The  crewg  under 
Belcher's  command  had  meantime  made  exten- 
sive explorations  by  land  dvrinf  tiie  spring  and 
autumn  of  IR'n,  and  the  spring  of  1854.  The 
Assistance  and  Pioneer  penetrated  up  Welling- 
ton channel  to  lat  78*  10',  making  various  dis- 
coveries of  new  land  and  islands.  When  the 
vessels  were  brought  to  by  ice,  the  officers  set 
out  on  sledges,  and  penetrated  overhmd  to  a  noint 
which  Belcher  considered  an  opening  into  Jones 
sound  from  the  east.  Here,  to  their  surprise, 
as  early  a»  May  SO,  all  sledging  o]>eration8  were 
stopj»ed  by  open  water.  They  found  at  various 
points  structures  of  ice  too  well  built  to  be  the 
work  of  natives,  but  nowhere  the  slightest  tan- 
gible trace  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  the  spring 
of  1H54  the  vessels  conipo.sing  the  expedition, 
the  i\ssistance,  Resolute,  Pioneer,  intM^lid, 
and  Mc(.  lure's  ship,  the  Investigator,  were 
abandoned,  their  crews  taken  on  board  the 
North  Star,  Phoenix,  and  Talbot,  and  tlie  entire 

f arty  arrived  in  England  in  September,  1854. 
t  must  be  mentioned  hero  that  McClure,  in  Au- 
I  gust,  1860,  discovered  in  the  ear  of  an  Esqui- 
i  maux  chief,  near  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river, 
'  a  flat  brass  button.    On  being  asked  where  he 
obtained  this,  tlie  chief  made  answer  that  it  had 
been  taken  from  the  ear  of  a  white  man  who 
had  been  killed  b7  on*  of  Us  tiibo,  TliewMttt 
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man  belon(?ed  to  a  party  wliioli  had  lanck-d  at 
Point  Warren,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie, and  there  built  a  house.  Xoltfxiy  knew 
how  they  cuiue,  as  they  had  no  boat ;  but  they 
went  inland.  The  man  killed  had  strayed  from 
the  party,  and  ho  (the  chief)  and  his  son  had 
buried  him  on  a  hill  at  a  little  distance.  When 
or  the  exact  spot  where  this  occurred  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Neither  the  grave  nor  the 
hoQse  was  found.  Colllnson,  McClnre's  com- 
panion on  the  Behring  strait  expedition, 
eventually  returned  to  England  hj  the  way  be 
came.  He  made  nnmerons  discoveries  of  land^ 
and  explorations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Banks 
land,  WoUaaton  land,  Albert  land,  and  Victo- 
ria land.  At  Oambridge  baj  in  Pnn«e  Albert 
Bound,  in  about  hit.  70°  and  Ion.  117°,  where 
bis  vessel  pas^  the  winter  of  1862-'d,  he  saw 
In  the  possession  of  the  E^olmanx  a  piece  of 
iron  and  fruf.'iiK  nt-'  of  a  hatch  frame  or  door- 
way. These  he  thought  must  have  belonged 
to  IVanUfnVi  difpa;  bat  be  was  nnable  to  ob- 
tain any  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Esquimaux  came  into  possession  of 
them. — ^Th«r»  remained  now  Dr.  Raie's  expe- 
dition to  Boothia,  and  T)r.  Kane's  American 
expedition,  to  hear  from.  Dr.  Kae  reached  Pelly 
bay.  on  the  8.  W.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Boothia, 
N.  W.  of  Committee  bay,  in  April,  1854.  Hero 
he  met  Esquimaux  who  hud  in  their  possession 
▼arions  articles  of  silverware,  Ac.^  belonging 
to  officers  of  both  tlio  Erebus  and  Terror. 
The  intelligence  obtained  by  him  of  the  natives 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  In  the  spring 
of  1850  some  Esquimaux  killing  seals  near  the 
N.  shore  of  a  large  ishmd  known  as  King  Wil- 
liam land  (some  di^tnn*  t^-  westward  of  P^y 
hay),  .saw  a  party  of  altout  40  white  men  j)a}»s 
to  the  southward,  along  the  W.  shore  of  this 
island.  They  were  dragging  a  boat  and  sledges 
with  them.  They  could  not  Hipeak  Esquimaux, 
but  the  natives  gathered  that  their  sliijis  luid 
been  crushed,  and  they  wore  now  going  where 
they  conld  find  deer  to  shoot.  They  purchased  a 
little  provision  from  the  natives,  who  jud^'ed 
that  they  were  nearly  destitute  ot  food.  The 
oftioer  with  them  was  described  as  a  tall,  stout, 
middle-.iged  man.  At  a  later  date,  the  same 
season,  but  previous  to  the  dismption  of  the  ice, 
the  corpses  of  some  80  persona,  and  some  graves, 
were  aiscovered  on  the  continent,  and  five 
dead  bodies  on  an  i.<»land  near  it,  about  a  long 
day's  Journey  N.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  supposed  to  be  Back  river.  Of  the 
bodies  on  the  island,  one  was  supposed  to  be  a 
chief^  as  he  had  a  telescope  slung  about  his 
neck.  These  men,  from  all  appearances,  had 
b«  I  n  driven  to  cannibali-^rn  before  they  perished. 
From  the  fact  that  shots  were  heard,  and  the 
feathers  of  wild  ibwl  were  foand  near  the 
bodies,  it  is  conjectured  that  a  few  of  the  men 
survived  till  May,  1851.  They  seem  to  have 
had  an  abmidanoe  of  ammunition.  There  were 
also  nujii1)er3  of  telescopes,  gtms,  watches,  «tc., 
pieces  of  which  articles  were  found  among  the 
BAtlvfla  by  Dr.  Baa,  in  considerable  quanntieB. 


Dr.  Rae's  opinion  was  that  the  party  died  by 
stan  ation,  and  not  by  the  bands  of  the  natives. 
Mr.  James  Anderson  was  sent  out  in  1 855,  to  ex- 
plore more  perfectly  the  spot  designated  as  the 
scene  of  so  much  sutlering.  OnJimeSOl^Alittle 
way  from  the  mouth  of  Back  river,  he  came 
upon  some  Esquimaux,  who  had  with  them 
numerous  articles  belonging  toalmt  equijiage. 
Tlie  natives  stated  that  the  owners  of  theiie 
articles  had  died  of  starvation.  On  reaching 
Montreal  island,  where  the  five  men  had  perish- 
ed, according  to  report,  Mr.  Anderson  found 
chain  hooks,  tools,  rope,  bunting,  and  a  num- 
ber of  sticks  strung  together,  on  one  of  which 
was  carved  the  name  of  Mr.  Stanlev,  anrgeon 
of  the  Erebiis.  On  a  plank  was  fonndtbe  word 
"  Terror.''    Not  a  vestige  of  the  rGmsms.  nor 


any  paper,  was  found.  At  Point  some 
small  artieles  were  also  foand,  bnt  no  bodies. 

The  party  were  unable  to  reach  King  William 
land,  the  scene  of  the  chief  disaster. — Dr, 
Kane,  the  American  explorer,  sslled  in  tlie  Ad- 
vance from  New  York,  May  ."0,  1853.  Th*) 
discoveries  of  Inglefield  in  iSmith  strait,  and 
thoee  cf  BelcbM*  at  the  bead  of  Welfiitgtoa 
channel,  liad  convinced  him  th.nt  tluro  w.%< 
somewhere  between  laL  S0°  N.  and  tbe  north 
pole  a  vast  open  sea,  and  a  milder  dimste  dita 
was  fotmd  some  degrees  to  the  south ;  and 
further,  that  in  this  sea  were  to  be  sought,  and 
he  hoped  finmd,  tidings  of  Sir  John  FrankliD*^ 
long  nlisont  expedition.  His  determination  wa? 
theretore  to  penetrate  as  fair  up  Smith  strait 
as  po.ssible,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  enter 
the  polar  sea,  and  there  have  clear  water  for  hi? 
explorations.  Ho  entered  the  ice  Aug.  2,  and 
on  the  20th  found  shelter  from  a  hurricane  un- 
der lee  of  a  rocky  island,  which  he  named  God- 
send letlge.  Leaving  his  men,  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  gale,  to  tow  the  vessel  along  the  ice,  I)r. 
Kane.  Aug.  29,  passed  ahead  with  a  lK>atiiu: 
party  to  explore  the  coast.  Ho  thus  passed 
numerous  points  of  land,  and  reached  Gspe 
(reorge  Russell,  whence  he  saw  the  great  glacier 
of  Humboldt,  with  Cape  Jackson  on  one  side. 
Cape  Barrow  on  the  ntlier,  and  a  sea  of  solid 
ice  between.  Not  hnding  on  this  trip  a  good 
place  for  winter  quarters,  he  returned,  and  the 
Advance  was  moored  for  the  winter  in  Van 
Rensselaer  harbor,  in  lat.  78"  37'  and  Ion.  70' 
40'.  During  the  continuance  of  daylight  in  the 
autumn  excursions  were  made  into  the  interior 
of  Greenland,  in  which  over  800  m.  were  trav- 
ersed, and  the  coast  was  traced  for  125  m.  to  the 
north  and  east.  Eane^s  winter  harbor  is  furtljer 
north  than  that  oi  any  other  expedition  what- 
ever, llie  crew  were  much  enfeebled  by  the 
long  winter,  and  it  was  not  till  April  that  Ksno 
started  on  his  chief  sledging  tour  to  the  north. 
Owing  to  tbe  severity  of  the  cHmate  and  great 
obstacles,  the  expedition  failed  in  its  main  ob»- 
ject;  but  they  discovered  on  this  trip  some  re- 
markable natural  fbatnree:  the  Three  Brother 
Turrets,  Ti  nnyson's  Monument,  and  the  great 
glacier  of  Humboldt.  Tbey  returned  to  tbt 
veeiela  If  aj  14^  Dr.  Hayea  and  VllBan  Qod- 
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ttej  started  on  another  expedition  May  20. 
They  crossed  Smith  ntniit,  and  attained  to  lat 
79°  45'  and  Ion.  69°  12.  They  saw,  80  ni. 
aheftd,  two  capes,  which  they  named  C&]yeB 
•loseph  Leidy  and  John  Frazer.  On  June  3(1 
Meaara.  MoOary  and  Boiuall  left  on  a  third  ex- 
pedition, Kane  being  yet  UI.  They  reached 
Uamholdt  ghicier  on  the  loth.  Four  of  the 
jMTtj  retarned  on  the  24th,  entirely  blind. 
Two,  Mr.  Morton  and  a  companion,  puslied  on, 
and  on  June  21  saw  open  water  to  the  north, 
called  by  them  Kennedy  channel.  Tbey  pene- 
trated as  fttr  aa  Gape  Oonatitntion  in  Washini?- 
t^m  land,  lat.  82°  27'.  The  open  channel  alioiiim- 
ed  with  animal  life,  such  as  bears,  birds,  and 
aeala.  Thereaoltiof  thkenranioB  aeemed  to 
Kane  to  {iro%-o  that  Smith  strait  in  fact  opens 
into  Kennedy  ciiannel,  and  this  into  a  great  open 
wdar  aea,  abounding  with  life.  The  shores  of 
j^nedy  channel  and  Smith  strait  had  been 
explores]  for  760  m.  Mr.  Morton  retnmed 
to  the  ship  on  July  10.  Dr.  Kane,  seeing  no 
prohability  of  the  release  of  his  vessels  during 
this  suuuncr,  determined  to  eorrmumieate  with 
Bddier^s  expedition.  Failing  in  thiu,  it  was 
determined  that  part  of  the  crew  should  aban- 
don the  vessel.  The  party,  however,  returned 
after  a  few  days,  and  the  crew  were  beset  for 
another  winter.  It  was  resolved  to  abandon 
the  brig  in  early  spring,  and  make  for  the 
Danish  settlements  at  the  south.  On  May  17 
they  left  in  boats  and  sledpros,  and,  atler  much 
i>rivation  and  many  narrow  escapes,  reached 
Upcmavik  Aug.  9,  in  84  dnjl  from  the  tune 
of  leaving  the  Advance.  Fears  for  Kane's 
safety  had  induced  the  United  States  navy  de- 
partment to  send  out  in  the  spring  of  ISri.")  two 
veescls,  the  Release  and  the  steiimer  Arctic,  to 
the  relief  of  the  missing  brig's  crew.  Capt. 
Hartst^^ne^  who  comtuandod  this  expedition, 
reached  lat.  78"  .32',  and  then  found  his  on- 
ward progre-is  stopped  by  a  firm  barrier  of  ice. 
Returning,  he  found  Kime  and  his  crew  at  Uper- 
navik,  and  retnmed  with  them  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fUl  of  18115.  In  a  eeientifio  point 
of  view.  Dr.  Kane's  expedition  attained  most 
important  results.  These  are  thus  summed  up 
bj  hinnelf  hi  hia  rniort  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment at  the  United  States: 

efttsH. 


ttlMtwnliMtlMbys 

S.  The  iurrey  of  tbto'  kUcU  niMt,  aad  tta  uteiukxi  aortb- 
mrd  Into  Um  new  land  aamcd  Waihlnfcton. 

8.  The  dlscorery  of  •  large  dunnel  to  tho  nortfaWMt,  tt9» 
from  ice,  and  leadiiig  Into  an  open  aad  expandln^r  area,«|ul|f 

free.    The  whole  cmbnK«9  an  Iwlcss  ana  of  m. 

4.  The  (IL^roviT)'  and  dcUm-aUon  of  ■  lartv  trjrt  of  fauid, 
fiirtoloff  tht»  vxt4-n!«lnn  northward  of  the  Aiiifriciui  i  imtinrnt. 

The  complettHl  survey  of  the  American  i  i>;i.'t  to  tin' 
luiDth  and  went,  a«  for  an  Onpo  Saldne;  thus  ctnitii  rtljiif  our 
durvf  V  «uli  the  last  diUTtiiliitil  iM>5ltion  uf  r;i]i(iilD  fn^rle- 
ftekl,  iiiid  (uuiplettng  Iba  circuit  or  the  atraita  aiid  bei«- 
toaire  kiwwo  Mtbalr  I 


— The  Kosolutc,  one  of  Sir  E.  Belcher's  expedi- 
tion, was,  as  before  mentioned,  abandoned  May 
16, 1854,  not  for  from  Eteechey  island.  On  Sept. 
15,  1855,  .nhe  was  discovered  by  Ca|)t.  Bud- 
dington,  of  tlie  George  lieury,  whale  ship,  of 
Hew  LondoQ,  off  the  W.  ihore  of  Baffiii  baj, 


in  lat  67°  N.  The  ressel  was  encumbered  with 
ice,  but  was  perfectly  tight  and  seaworthy. 
The  distance  between  the  place  where  ahe  was 
abandoned  and  that  where  ahe  waa  retaken 

was  at  least  1,200  m.  She  was  brought  to  Xew 
London,  purchased  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment by  order  of  oongress,  thoroughly  refitted, 
and  presented  to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Brit- 
ish govemmenti  in  December,  1856.  The  Brit- 
ish government  took  poBBcawon  of  ber,  and  had 
her  stripped  and  lain  up  in  ordinary  in  Wo<rt- 
wich  dockyard. — ^In  1857  Ladr  Fraiddin,  hav- 
ing resolved  to  send  ont  8  veaael  at  her  own  ex- 
pense for  a  fresh  search  for  her  husband,  ott'ered 
the  command  of  the  proposed  expedition  to 
Oapt  Fraiida  MeGUntoek,  who  bad  aerved 
with  distinction  in  the  arctic  expedition  with 
Sir  James  Ross,  Copt.  Austin,  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Belcher.  (See  MoOuvtook.)  The  screw 
steamer  Fox,  of  only  177  tons,  formerly  the 
pleasure  yacht  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  wa.s  pur- 
chased, reOtted,  and  eqnipped  with  a  crew  of 
24  volunteers.  Capt.  Allen  Young  of  the 
merchant  service  contributed  to  the  cost,  and 
also  acted  gratuitously  as  sailing  master.  Lieut. 
W.  R.  Hobson,  Dr.  David  Walker,  and  Carl 
Petersen,  interpreter,  so  favorably  known  as 
the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane,  were  tlio  princi- 
pal other  members  of  the  j>arty.  The  little 
vessel  left  Aberdeen  July  1.  McClintock's 
plan  was  to  examine  a  tract  about  800  m. 
square  lying  W.  of  Boothia,  and  between  the 
northern  limits  of  the  explorations  of  Rae  and 
Anderson  and  the  southern  boundories  of  those 
of  Sir  James  Ross,  Austin,  and  Belcher,  while 
to  the  west  he  expected  to  penetrate  as  far  jis 
the  track  of  Collinson  and  McClure.  Having 
purchased  35  Esquimaux  dogs  at  Disco,  on  the 
coast  of  Greenland,  and  taken  on  board  two 
of  the  natives  as  drivers,  the  Fox  pushed  on 
toward  Lancaster  sound  until  on  Aug.  17 
she  was  beset  in  Baffin  bay  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  to  that  channel.  For  eignt  months 
the  ice  held  her  fast,  but  the  moving  pack  mean- 
while carried  her  back  upon  her  course,  and 
when  finally  released,  April  25,  1868,  she  had 
drifted  1,895  m.  to  the  aonthward.  MeCUn- 
took  refitted  at  Holatehiborg,  arrived  tn  Ltti- 
casti-r  sound  July  12,  sailed  through  Barrow 
strait,  and  attempted  to  pass  down  Peel  sound, 
between  North  Bomenet  and  Prinoe  of  Walea 
land ;  but  having  been  stopped  here  by  the  ioe^ 
he  passed  northeastward  around  North  8omer- 
iet  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  month  of  Back 
river  through  Bellot  strait,  which  is  the  water 
communication  between  Prince  Regent  inlet 
and  the  western  aea  (now  known  aa  Franklin 
strait),  and  separates  the  North  .\im  ric  .nii  (  <in- 
tinent  from  North  Somerset.  He  found  the 
strait  obstructed  by  moving  ice,  but  i^rmnch 
difficulty  and  (lnn<rer  pushe<l  through  it  on 
Sept.  6.  A  frozen  barrier  stretched  across  its 
western  end,  and  here  the  Fox  remained  moored 
for  three  weeks,  when  she  took  up  her  winter 
quarters  at  Port  Kennedy,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
tne  Strait.  In  the  mean  tfane  eztenilve  aledgo 
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joameys  wore  undertaken.  Lient  Uobson 
oarried  out  jtrovinons  toward  the  magnetic 

pole,  Capt.  "\  oiing  established  ft  dopot  on  the 
further  side  of  Franklin  struit,  and  McClintock 
and  Petemn  travelled  southward  in  the  hope  I 
of  patherinp !M)me  information  from  the  natives. 
On  March  1,  1859,  McClintock  met  a  party  of  i 
Esquimaux  near  Oape  Victoria,  and  learned  ] 
from  them  that  several  years  before  a  ship  hud 
been  crushed  in  the  ice  and  Hunk  in  deep  water 
off  fbe  K.  W.  shore  of  King  William  land.  { 
Her  people  went  away  to  a  great  river,  where 
they  all  died  of  starvation,  and  their  bodies 
were  found  the  next  year*  It  was  impoarible 
to  obtain  any  information  respecting  the  nam-  j 
ber  of  white  men,  or  the  length  of  time  since  ] 
they  left  the  ship.  Another  interview  with 
some  of  the  natives  in  April  coniirmed  these 
Statements,  and  threw  light  upon  the  fate  of 
IVankliu's  second  vessel,  which  they  said 
drifted  ashore  at  King  William  land.  The 
skeleton  of  one  man  was  fonnd  on  board. 
Bending  Hobson  to  sourch  for  the  wreck,  Mc- 
Clintock explored  tlie  £.  shore  of  King  Wil- 
liam land,  and  on  May  7  eame  upon  a  Til- 
lage of  E.Hijuiniftux,  from  whom  he  learned 
tl.at  when  the  white  people  marched  toward 
the  {treat  rirer  "many  of  them  dropped  by  the 
Wii,v."  jiiid  their  bodies  were  found  the  next 
winter ;  some  were  buried  and  others  were  j 
not  Point  Ogle,  Montreal  idand  in  the  eetn- 1 
ury  of  I?nck  river,  and  Barrow  iiikt  were 
searched,  with  no  better  success  tlian  the  dis- 
eorery  of  a  few  sonipe  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper ; 
and  McClintock,  having  now  readied  the  track 
of  Anderson  and  Stuart  (1855),  resolved  to  fol- 
low the  8.  and  W.  ooasta  of  King  William  land 
until  he  met  Hobson.  The  first  trace  of  the 
long  lost  crew  was  found  near  Cape  lierschcl, 
the  weelem  limit  of  Bimpeoo^s  explorations. 
It  was  a  bleached  skeleton  lying  at  full  length 
on  the  beach ;  fragments  of  rluropean  clothing, 
a  pockeMxiolc,  and  a  few  letters  were  picked 
up  about  it.  A  day's  mardi  N.  E.  of  Cape 
Crozier  the  party  came  across  a  boat  titted  to 
a  sledge  and  apparently  prqiared  for  naviga- 
ting the  river.  In  it  were  two  skeletons,  two 
loaded  guns,  and  various  other  relics,  including 
Bir  John  Franklin\s  silver  plate,  besides  fuel, 
ammunition,  chocolate,  tea,  and  tobacco.  Its 
head  was  turned  toward  the  abandoned  ships, 
from  whose  first  position  it  was  about  Go  m. 
distant.  A  record  was  also  found  which  had 
been  left  here  live  days  before  by  Hobson,  who 
in  the  mean  tbne  had  made  still  more  interest- 
ing discoveries.  After  separating  from  McClin- 
tock he  had  tracked  the  N.  and  W.  shores  of 
King  William  land  almost  to  Cape  Herschel. 
Near  Cape  Felix,  the  northermost  point  of  the 
island,  he  fonnd  a  mined  cairn,  three  tents,  t 
uikI  other  traces  of  Franklin's  party,  but  no 
record;  two  smaller  cairns  were  afterward 
examined,  and  on  May  6  a  large  one  was  ob- 
served at  Point  Victory,  %vhere  8ir  James 
Boss  had  touched  in  1630.  Lying  among  some 
etonee  which  had  Alien  tema  the  top  of  the 


structure  was  a  tin  case  enoloeing  a  record, 
the  first  anthentio  aoooont  ever  obtained  of 

the  liistory  of  the  lost  expedition.  It  was 
written  on  one  of  the  printed  forms  used  in 
di.Hcovery  ships  for  the  purpose  of  being  cn- 
elosed  in  bottles  and  thrown  overboard  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  currcuta. 
It  readaafflllowa; 

2s  of  M«y.  ItMT  — 11.  M.  ^hlpg  En-bun  and  Tenor.  Wl»- 
Un-d  In  the  k*  lu  Ul,  To'  6*  N.,  km.  »S*  w.  H«t1^ 
wtstored  in  ISIft-T  at  Beecbey  UUn.l  in  l»t  74-  4;V  5fv» 
loD.  91'  9y  ly  W.,  after  h^xiag  Mended  W  cltliMrtMi  dtu- 
iMl  to  Jit.  n*  ibA  Mttuatd  bjr  the  W.  M«  of  Cwnvrik 
toind.  atrJohaFlMBldia  atamudiivtlMMcpedUtea.  AM 
well  Pu^  oonslatloffori  oOmis  MM  inMBleftlted^s 
on  Monday,  24th  May,  184T.  Wn.  Gore,  Utvt;  OmTf. 
Des  Vaeux,  Hate. 

Around  the  margin  was  written  in  a  different 
hand:  ' 

April  25,  1^4*'.— II.  M.  Rhlpn  TiTTOr  and  Eirbnn  were  4e- 
Mrttd  on  till-  '^id  April,  6  l««(n>cs  N.  N.  W.  of  thiv  havjij 
bevn  Im  «>t  Mnr«  12tn  Sept  1^46.  The  offlwrs  and  cre-n,  I 
CODslvtlnf;  of  1U5  souls,  under  the  command  of  f  'aptalc  F  K. 
M.  Iroiier.  landfd  here— In  lat.  «*  87'  4-.'",  Ion  >8*  V  i'-" 
This  paper  was  found  by  Lt.  Irrlnjj  under  the  rairn  i>ui)ii.*«J 
to  have  been  butit  hy  Sir  Jamee  Boaa  in  IhSl.  4  mlU-*  m  ih* 
Dorthwanl,  where  It  bad  been  depoatt«d  by  the  late  Cooi' 
mtBteOanln  JaDe,lM7.  to  Junes  Bow'apHkrhHMl 
fcowswi'  bMb  aMmd,  ud  tlw  pspw  bis  ban  tnaatanl  tt 
tbia  position,  whichls  ta^dUt  Utt  J.  BtwA fOhr  tna 
erected.  Sir  John  FmkllB  dM  CB  Om  lltt  Jvht,  IMl,  ui 
the  toul  k>M  by  dcatts  IB  llw  cnedltlao  baa  been  lo  iMt 
date  9  officers  and  16  iwia*         JuUOB  FiTUAJtxa.  Captaia 

F.  II.  M.  c  BoziER,  H.  M.  S.  £Rkiia. 

Captain  and  ncnlorfllk 
and  start  oo  to-morrow,  Mtt. 
*rBMK<liIkhilfw. 

The  date  184G-'7  given  as  that  of  Franklin'* 
wintering  at  Beechej  island  is  evidently  an 
error;  it  dioald  be  1845-*6.   Vast  quantitlei  ' 

of  clothing  and  other  articles  were  found  here. 
The  wreck  was  not  seen,  nor  were  any  more 
skcietooa  ftmnd;  bat  tme  indeed  was  htrffly  I 

to  have  been  expected,  ji-^  tlie  route  toward  j 
Back  river  was  almost  all  the  way  over  ice  , 
which  breaks  np  in  smnmer.    Meeting  do  I 

more  of  the  £s<}uimaux  nor  further  traces  of 
the  lost  voyagers,  and  feeling  certain  that  ib» 
whole  expedition  had  perished,  IfeCluiteck 

returned  to  bis  vessel,  Jnne         carryirp  * 
great  number  of  relii.>,  many  of  which  had  ■ 
been  purchased  from  the  natives.      Besides  I 
solving  the  problem  which  had  eugage^I  arctic 
enterprise  for  11  years,  his  ex|)e<lition  bid 
completed  the  delineation  of  the  X.  shore  rf  I 
the  American  continent ;  laid  down  the  prt- 
viously   unknown   outline   of  Boothia  and 
the  coast  of  King  William  land ;  proved  the  l 
navigability  of  Bellot  strait,  the  exi.stence  of 
which  was  before  doubted ;  opened  a  new  ai.d 
capacious  channel  extending  N.  W.  fr<>in 
toria  strait  to  Parry  or  Melville  »4>und,  and 
since  named  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Frank- 
lin M<  (  lintock  channel ;  observed  many  iDte^ 
esting  facts  in  terrestrial  magnetiam;  and 
finally,  proved  Sir  John  Franklin  to  be  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  northwest  pa«>sage.    With  th« 

aid  of  McOlkitock's  nam^ve  we  are  now  able 

a 

*  These  flcvrea  make  the  orifrtnal  Ibree  of  TimIWii'i  Mfa- 
ditlon  198,  wbereaa  tt  baa  oommooly  bcaa  rtiUd  allMl  tt 
haa  bavu  MMrtatiwd,  howMw.  thrt  oMf  IM  «ata4r  M 
Bngbiid,  Middef  ttwswli— sd. 
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to  traee  out  Fraalcfin*!  last  vojo;^.  I>aTiiig 
the  first  w?ason  it  was  unusually  prosperous. 
.pMsing  op  Lancaster  sound,  he  explorc^d  Wel- 
UngtoB  emomel  (tiMQ  an  mdaiowii  sea)  to  a 

point  farther  N.  than  was  reached  by  either 
rennj',  De  Haven,  or  Belcher;  sailed  around 
Gorawallis  island,  and  wintered  at  Beeohey 

i<l.ind.  In  tilt'  sjirintr  and  siininicr  of  1840  he 
cither  navigated  Hellot  strait,  ur  more  ])roh- 
ahlj  pnsbed  through  Peel  sound,  r^hing  Vic- 
toria strait,  whore  he  w;ih  finally  ]»esc't  in  Sep- 
tember, and  thus  supplied  the  only  link  want- 
inir  to  eomplete  ft  onaln  of  water  coamnmioa- 
til '11  hftwocn  tlio  two  ncoans.  The  skeletons 
tound  iu  the  boat  near  Capo  Crozier  show  that 
after  the  abandonment  ct  the  Erebns  and  Ter- 
ror a  party  attempted  to  return,  for  what  pur- 
pose can  only  be  coiyeotured.  The  Fox  found 
nerself  free  from  iee  on  Aug.  9,  and  immediately 
made  sail  for  home,  reaching  the  Isle  of  Wight 
Sept.  20.  See  McClintoek's  "Narrative  of 
the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  C'ompanii»ns "  (  London  and  Hos- 
ton,  1860);  also  "The  Seanli  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,"  in  the  "Comhill  Ma-uzine,"  No. 
1.,  January,  18(!0  (by  Capt.  Allen  Young). 
— Dr.  Isaac  I.  Hayes,  a  member  of  Kane's 
partf,  and  a  firm  beUerer  in  the  theory  of  the 
open  polar  sea,  soon  succeeded,  with  the  aid 
of  private  subscriptions,  in  organizing  and  tit- 
ting  out  another  arotio  exploring  expedition. 
"With  a  company  of  only  14  men.  he  left  Bos- 
ton July  6,  I860,  in  the  schooner  United  States, 
and  prooeeded  directly  to  the  Greenland  ports 
of  Prdven  and  Upemavik ;  at  the  latter  place 
he  arrived  Aug.  12,  and  besides  adding  to 
his  crew  three  Danes  and  three  Esquimaux 
hontera,  he  secured  sledge  dogs  for  the  win- 
ter's work.  Carruthera,  one  of  the  schooner's 
cri'W,  dii'd  at  Upernavik.  Leaving  port,  Dr. 
iiaycs's  expedition  entered  Bathn  hay  about 
Aug.  20.  bnt  was  so  delayed  by  ice,  among 
which  the  schooner  was  often  becalmed,  that 
although  the  party  had  hoped  to  reach  some 
point  betwem  lat  79*  and  80",  the  schooner 
was  frozen  in  at  a  point  hut  little  N  lat.  78", 
in  a  harbor  which  Hayes  named  Port  Foulke. 
Dnring  the  winter  ur.  Hajee  made  aeveral 
sledge  expeilitiona,  hut  att^iined  no  important 
restuta  until  April  3,  when,  with  several 
sledgea  drawn  by  dogs,  a  life  boat  upon  an- 
other sledge  drawn  hy  men.  and  12  of  the  ship's 
companj,  M  started  i'rom  Port  Foulke  to  cross 
8raith  soond  to  Orlnnell  land;  for  along  the 
roast  of  this  TIayi'S  had  determined  to  proceed, 
all  progress  along  the  £.  shore  of  the  sound 
bel^  preyented  b^  fanpasaable  gladera.  After 

eusonntering  difhrnlties  of  <  \(>ry  kind,  and 
after  tending  back  nearly  all  of  the  party  and 
several  sledges,  with  the  life  boat,  which  could 
be  carried  no  further,  Hayes  and<hreo  of  his 
men  succeedt^l  (May  1 1>  in  reaching  Grinnell 
land  at  a  point  called  Gape  Hawks.  They  im- 
mediately turned  to  the  north,  and  for  wveral 
d^s  skirted  the  coast,  travelling  on  smoother  ice 
and  with  Imb  danger  than  befcwe.  Bat  Hajea^a 


companions  were  greatly  exhausted;  and  he 

was  finally  compelled  to  leave  two  of  them. 
On  May  18, 1861,  Dr.  Ilajes  and  his  remaining 
companion,  Knorr,  who  had  been  travelling 
am<mg  mft  ice  for  several  davs,  reai'lied  a  point 
(hit.  81°  86',  Ion.  70°  30'j  beyond  which  further 
progress  was  impossible  on  aeoonnt  of  rotten 
ice  and  cnu  ks.  This  was  tlu'  most  northerfv 
land  ever  reached ;  and,  climbing  a  headlano, 
Hayes  found  himself  standing  upon  what  he 

,  l)elieve<l  to  be  the  shores  ot"  the  polar  sea, 
which,  though  then  encumbered  with  soft  ice 
and  floea,  would,  he  felt  oonfldent,  be  entirely 
open  in  the  summer  months.    To  the  north 

1  he  saw  a  lofty  headland,  "  the  most  northern 
known  land  npon  the  globe. "  1 1  avin^p  no  boat 

'  Hayes  was  obliged  to  turn  back;  rejoining  all 
his  companions,  he  reached  the  schooner  aboot 
the  1st  of  June,  after  a  wearisome  journey. 
Without  making  further  important  explora- 
tions, for  which  the  schootier  had  been  uulitted 
by  injuries  from  the  ice  and  storms,  the  expedi- 

'  tion  retiimed  snccestifully  to  Boston  in  October, 
IHOI.  The  civil  war  had  broken  out,  and  this 
led  Dr.  Hayes  to  at  once  abandon  tlio  project 
he  had  formed  of  returning;  immediately  with  a 
steamer  to  the  arctic  seas.  In  liis  st<.»ry  of  the 
voyage  ("The  Open  Polar  Sea,"  New  Toric, 
1«R7),  he  (h'cland  that  he  had  by  no  means 
given  up  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  his 
plan.— In  1860  Capt.  Charles  F.  Hall,  who  had 
for  more  than  ten  years  been  deeply  interested 
iu  arctic  discovery,  left  New  I.ondon,  Conn.,  in 
a  whale  ship,  whicn,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan, 
landed  him  on  the  W.  coast  of  Davis  strait, 
whence  he  intended,  with  boat  and  sledge,  to 
make  further  search  for  eWdences  of  the  fate 
of  Sir  Jolm  Franklin  aud  his  men.  lie  lost  his 
boat,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  his  explora- 
tions within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  He 
made,  however,  an  important  disooverv — some 
traces  of  the  expedition  under  Frobisner,  800 
year-*  Itefore.  On  Sept.  30  Hall  returned.  In 
18U4  he  again  laUed  for  the  arctic  oouu tries, 
landing,  with  only  two  Esquimaux  as  eompan- 

'  ions,  on  the  coa>t  of  HudM>n  hay.  He  jtene- 
trated  to  the  north  as  far  as  Fury  and  lieola 
strait,  journeyed  into  King  William  land,  and 
met  with  imich  success.  Hesides  bringing  home 
many  actual  relics  of  Franklin's  party,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  o1»taining  snob  vxaet  information 
froju  the  Esquimaux  at  various  points  as  led 
him  to  supjpose  that  Franklin  had  actually  ac- 
complished the  discovery  of  the  northwest 
passage  before  his  vessels,  then  in  winter  <iuar- 

j  tcrs  (at  O'Keilly  island,  Capt.  Hall  believes), 

I  were  alMmdoned  by  their  crews.  Rail  aeeroa 
to  have  tinally  e-;tablishe<l.  hy  the  universal  tes- 

I  timony  of  the  tribes  he  visited,  the  truth  of  the 
Eaqirimanx  story  that  Franklin's  men  died  of 

j  starvation  in  King  William  land.    He  did  not, 

I  however,  succeed  in  finding  any  records  of  the 

I  expedition.  After  Rpendfaigflve8U00es.sive  years 
amon^'  the  Esquimaux,  passing  much  of  the 
time  near  KepuKse  bay,  aud  at^er  acquiring  a 

I  thorongh  knowledge  of  their  langiuge  and  ens* 
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tonis,  Gapt.  HbII  retarn«d  in  September,  1669, 

to  the  Tnited  Stdtos,  where  he  jipplieil  himself 
to  the  orgaaization  of  a  new  c-XDedition. — 
German  arotie  ecpedition,  or§ranized  by  Dr. 
Peterniann  of  Golhii,  and  placed  under  the 
coturaand  of  Capt.  Koldewey,  left  Bremen  iii 
the  spring  of  1868,  in  tiie  Greenland,  a  resBel 
of  80  tons  hnnlen.  T.oa\  iiifj  Borden,  Norway, 
in  May,  Koldewey  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
point  in  Ut  61*  6'  N.,  Ion.  16*  W.  He  returned 
in  October  to  Bremen.  In  ISflH  the  Swedish 
government  alao  sent  out  an  exjiedition,  which 
•ailed  to  the  north  of  Spitsbergen,  bat  with- 
out any  noteworthy  discdvcriis. — In  IHf)!)  I)r. 
}layes  visit4.'d  Upemavik  to  make  [treparatioDH 
for  the  expedition  he  had  not  ceased  to  plan  ; 
he  tlien  h()i)ed  to  undertake  it  during  the  year 
1870.  In  a  small  steumer,  the  Panther,  Dr. 
Hayeaand  hi»  party  made  a  abort  voyage  about 
the  HPctic  seas,  hut  did  not  prosecute  any  cx- 
Unsive  explorations. — On  June  15,  18(59,  an- 
other German  expedition  left  Bremen ;  the 
veeaels  were  the  Gormania,  under  Cai)t.  Ilege- 
mann,  and  the  Hansa,  under  Capt.  Koldewey. 
Throagh  a  miatake  in  the  reading  of  ^ignala, 
the  two  veswls  parted  in  July,  the  Gemiania 
following  the  E,  coast  of  (.irconland,  and  win- 
tering in  Sahine  bay;  while  the  llant^a  was 
wrecked  in  Octoher  among  the  ice  along  the 
sliore.  Her  crew  took  refuge  on  a  field  of 
moving  ice,  w^hich,  as  it  floated  Houthward, 
gradually  diminished,  until,  after  it  had  become 
a  mere  raft,  they  were  obliged  to  take  to  their 
three  boab*,  by  means  of  which  they  finally 
reached  Friedrichsthal,  near  Cape  Farewell. 
They  reached  home  in  the  summer  of  1870. 
Meanwhile  the  Germania  had  endeavored,  but 
withoat  saoceaa,  to  reach  high  latitudes  by  fol- 
lowing the  E.  coast  of  Greenland  ;  and  in  the 
autumn  alio  also  returned  to  Bremen.  Though 
the  voyage  o<«itributed  mach  to  scientific 
knowledge,  no  new  diaooreriee  of  importance 
wtTe  made  by  either  of  the  trews.  Several 
other  expeditions  were  sent  oat  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  1869,  but  they  aooompllahed 
little  beyond  Bcientifir  research,  ronducted  in 
re^ons  already  known. — tstill  less  was  done  in 
lOTO.  Capt  Sherard  Osbom,  of  the  British 
navy,  had  for  several  years  ur^'cd  a  new  ex- 
pedition by  way  of  Smith  soond  in  search  of 
the  open  polar  sea,  bat  his  views  were  not 
•OStained  by  t!ie  bd^rd  of  admiralty,  and  he 
lUled  to  secure  aid  from  the  government.  A 
Freneh  aefaeme  for  arotio  exploration  was 
abandoned  on  Aeooont  «'f  tlio  war  with  Ger- 
many.— In  1671  several  arctic  voyages  were 
began.  Tn  the  summer  James  Lamont,  an 
Englishman,  sailed  to  the  eastward  of  Green- 
land, but  made  no  now  discoveries.  In  Juno 
the  Anstrian  lientenants  Payer  and  Weyprecht, 
in  It  small  Norwegian  sailinij  vessel,  sailed  from 
lriiiiis»\  Norway,  into  the  Arctic  sea  to  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembla,  where  they  succeeded 
in  discoverinfT  an  open  ocean  in  whicli  navitrn- 
tion  was  only  imi>eded  by  very  light  and  scat- 
tered loe.  In  October  tbey  returned  to  TrmnsO, 


having  penetrated  to  lat  V6*  41'  V.  Dr.  Feter- 

mann,  the  German  geographer,  look?  upon  tij 
discoveries  made  by  this  unpreteDding  expedi- 
tion as  most  important,  as  he  brfieves  thst 
Payer  and  Weyi>recbt  actually  ]>ent  tratt  d  into 
the  open  polar  sea,  and  found  the  entrance  of 
the  best,  If  not  the  only  water  passage  to  the 
rn  iL'bborhood  of  the  pole.  Their  discoveries 
i^eetn  also  to  confirm  the  theory  originally  sd- 
ranced  by  Oapt  Silas  Bent  of  the  tf.  8.  navy, 
that  the  pole  can  best  be  reached  by  following 
the  course  of  the  Gulf  stream  northward  be- 
tween 8pitzl>ergen  and  Nova  ZonUa;  it  is 
claimed  by  the  supporters  ()f  this  theory  that 
the  wanner  water  of  the  great  current  not  only 
keeps  the  northern  ehannel  freeftvmieeatthti 
point,  but  is  the  cause  of  the  open  polar  sea. 
An  expedition  fitted  out  by  A.  Rosenthal  of  Bre- 
merhaven  began  in  1871  the  exploration  of  the 
ocean  N.  of  Siberia.  The  Xorwepinn  captains 
Tobiesen  and  Mack  contiruied  the  diticoveryof 
Payer  and  Weyprecht.  Another  Norwegian, 
Capt.  ('arisen,  discovered  the  remain?  of  the 
winter  quarters  established  275  yejirs  before  at 
the  N.  £.  end  of  Nova  Zembla  by  the  Dotck 
captain  Barentz.  Ulve  and  Smyth  sailed  to 
the  north  of  Spitzbergen  and  found  open  water 
even  in  lat.  80*  27'.  Finally,  Capt  Hall  or. 
ganized  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  congress,  his 
long  desired  American  expedition  toward  tie 
pole ;  and  on  June  29  heiwed  from  New  York 
with  a  well  selected  corps  of  assistants  and 
crew,  in  the  wooden  steamer  Polaris,  of  ab««t 
400  tons.  For  nearly  two  years  no  important 
news  was  received  from  the  explorers.  On 
April  29,  1873,  the  British  steamship  Tigress 
struck  an  ice  tloe  in  lat.  53"  85'  N.,  Ion.  'ih' 
W.  On  this  floe  were  found  Capt.  Tysoo,  <m 
of  HalPs  offloen^  and  18  others,  who  had  beea 
196  day.H  on  the  ice,  and  drifted  aboot  2.000 
miles.  Tbey  reported  that  on  Oct.  Ifi,  19^ 
the  Polarte  being  Hut  in  the  ioe  aboat  1st  7T* 
35',  and  leaking  badly,  they  had  been  order-.'-! 
to  land  provisions ;  and  that  while  so  engaged 
the  floe  broke  np,  and  they  were  eepualed 
from  the  ship  and  rapidly  drifted  southward, 
without  seeing  her  again.  Their  report  jsve 
the  fbllowing  details  of  the  expedition.  Otft 
Hall  sailed  up  Kennedy  channel  and  throogli 
a  strait  which  he  named  Kobeson,  and  on 
Ang.  H  1671,  reached  lat  89*  Ifl*  N.  It 
being  deemed  prudent  to  fall  \mcik,  the  Po- 
laris was  taken  on  Sept.  6  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  Thank  Ood  bay,  lat  81*  86*  N.  Ob 
Oct.  10  Capt.  Hall  started  on  a  sledge  expe- 
dition, but  did  not  go  beyond  lat.  82°.  On 
his  return  he  was  taken  floddenly  ill,  and  died 
on  Nov.  8.  The  comniand  then  devolved  on 
Capt.  Buddington,  who  resolved  to  return,  and 
on  Aug.  12,  1872,  the  Polaris  was  turned 
sf^uthward.  •  She  drifted  with  the  ioe  into  Bsf- 
fin  bay,  where  Tyson  left  her. 

ARCTURro  (Or.  i/Mcror,  bear,  and  «hptK,  guard, 
or  <A'p6,  tail),  formerly  a  constellation  near  the 
Great  Bear.  Later  the  name  was  confined  to  the 
largeetatarin  theoonatellation,  whidi  waiafta<- 
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vard  eaDed  Bootes.  It  fa  aster  of  the  first  nag- 

nitiido,  and  wa.'^  at  one  time  erroneously  baBaT- 
ed  to  be  the  star  nearest  to  our  system. 

IMnBLf  a  yWaffe  of  fVanoe,  department  of 
Seine,  on  the  Bi^'vre,  3 J  ni.  S.  of  Paris;  pop. 
in  1866,  5,024.  It  is  celebrated  for  an  aque- 
duct oonstnieted  there  hj  the  Roman  emperor 
Julian  durincr  \i\<  abode  in  Paris,  to  convey  wa- 
ter from  the  Bievre  to  his  palace.  Remains  of 
this  are  still  seen  near  the  modem  aqneduct, 
constructed  by  Maria  do'  Medici  in  1018,  to 
bring  water  to  supply  the  gardens  and  the 
palace  of  the  Lozemboorg  and  the  fountains  of 
raris.  Arcneil  was  for  a  long  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chemist  Berthollet,  whose  friends, 
meeting?  here  for  scientific  study  under  the  name 
of  gorieti  d'Arrueil,  publisiied  several  volumes 
of  memoirs.  The  liouso  of  Berthollet  is  now 
a  college  of  that  branch  of  the  Dominioaii  order 
founded  by  I.arorduire. 

ARCT,  <in»tU  ef,  a  vtu>t  und  beautiful  sta- 
lactitio  oavem,  wUoh  oonsiats  of  many  com- 
partments, near  Vermenton,  department  of 
Vonne,  in  France,  12  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Auxerre. 
The  hill  in  which  this  remarkable  cavern  exists 
stretches  into  the  valley  of  the  river  Cure. 
One  of  the  compartments  of  tiie  grotto  is  1,200 
ftet  loog^  85  high,  and  40  wide.  In  tho  first 
two  cf)Tupartment3  are  found  larp^e  blocks  of 
stone,  !iui  iu  the  second  compartment  is  a 
spring  of  good  water.  In  the  other  chambers 
stalactites  bang  from  the  roof,  while  stalag- 
mites rise  column-like  from  the  ground.  The 
caverns  are  supposed  to  have  been  quarries 
in  former  timea^  but  have  been  abandoned  so 
long  that  every  trace  of  human  labor  is  obliter- 
ated. It  is  said  that  the  stone  with  which  the 
cathedral  of  Auxerre  was  built  was  taken  from 
the  grotto  of  Arcy. 

ARDABIL,  ArdebU,  or  ErflML  a  town  of  Per- 
da,  in  the  province  of  Aierbgan,  IK)  m.  £.  of 
Tabriz,  ana  85  m.  W.  of  the  Caspian,  situated 

•'i.OOO  fe<'t  above  the  sea,  at  tlu'  fodt  of  the  Sa- 
valan  mountains:  pop.  about  4,0U0.  A  line  and 
fertOe  sitnation  has  made  It  a  fevorite  resort 
of  Persian  i>riiicc-.  Abbas  Mirza  had  a  fort 
built  there  as  a  protection  against  the  RusHians, 
who  were  for  some  time  in  possesrfon  of  the 

town  during  the  war  of  18-^('.-'8.  It  was 
flourishing  in  former  centuries  under  the  Suf- 
lltea,  whose  fbander  as  well  as  the  first  shiA 

of  thnt  dynasty  are  burit  d  licro  in  a  beautiful 
mausoleum  which  is  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  The 
town  has  been  devastated  hj  eMtSqnakea  and 
ia  in  decay,  though  still  retaining  some  oom- 

meroial  importance. 
ARD^CHE,  a  8.  E.  department  of  France, 

bounded  E.  by  the  Rh6ne;  area,  2,134  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  380,277.  Tiie  river  Ard^che,  from 
which  it  has  its  name,  rises  near  its  centre 
and  flows  S.  S,  E.  to  the  RhAno.  The  Loire 
has  its  source  near  that  of  the  Ard^che,  and 
flows  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  large  portion 
of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  branches  of  the 
C^vennes  mounuiins.  The  department  is  rich  in 
iroQ  and  ooal,  hat  dafldent  in  agrioattaral 


dncts,  though  potatoes  are  largely  raised,  chest- 
nuts are  plentiful  in  the  forests,  and  the  pas- 
turage is  tine.  Wine,  silk,  and  wool  are  among 
the  principal  exports,  as  well  as  varioas  raanu- 
factured  poods,  including  famous  stntiftnery. 
1  Privas  is  the  capital,  and  the  other  chief  towns 
I  are  Amum^  and  Anhenas.  The  department 
is  divided  into  the  three  arrondissamenta  of 
Privas,  Largeutiere,  and  Toumon. 

UmanaSf  a  N.  £.  department  of  Fraaoe, 
bounded  N.  bv  Belgium;  area,  2,021  sq.  m. ; 

Sop.  in  1872,  820,217.  The  forest  of  the  Ar- 
ennes,  an  elevated  wooded  tract,  from  whiofa 
it  is  named,  begins  in  its  N.  part,  tlience  spread- 
ing in  various  brandies,  but  chietiy  along  the 
Mense  and  Sambre^  over  the  Belgian  provincea 
of  Xamur,  Hainault,  and  Li^ge,  and  over  Lux- 
emburg. The  department  is  also  tra\ersed, 
mainly  in  the  east  and  centre,  by  ridges  and  otf- 
shoots  of  the  Argonnes.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Mense  and  the  ALsne.  The  valley  of  the 
latter  is  remarkable  for  its  large  crops,  and  there 
'  are  other  very  fertile  valleys.  Among  the  sheep 
are  several  long-wooled  and  merino  breeds; 
the  horses  are  tine,  and  game  al>ounds.  There 
'  are  iron,  kad,  calamine,  and  coal  mines,  and 
important  .'^iatc  and  marble  quarries.  Nuils  and 
{  other  iron  wares,  earthenware,  ghiss,  leather, 
woollens,  firearms,  and  other  articles  are  man- 
ufactured. Timber  is  the  fuel  used  in  the  iron 
and  copper  works,  besides  being  exported. 
Tlie  capital  is  M6zidres.  Sedan  is  the  chief 
place  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  Charle- 
ville  for  the  iron  trade.  The  department  is 
I  divided  into  the  arrondi.ssements  of  M^zi^reSi 
Rocroy,  Rethel,  Vouziers,  and  Sedan. 

iRDESUIR,  irdshir,  or  Artixencs,  Bakcgaa, 
founder  of  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassan- 
ides  in  A.  D.  22B,  died  about  240.  According 
to  a  critical  opinion  not  fully  established,  he 
was  the  son  of  Babek,  son  of  Saasan,  a  shepherd, 
who  claimed  descent  firom  the  line  of  the  mident 
Persian  kings;  and  the  son  gradually  gained  an 
importance  which  brought  upon  him  the  enmity 
of  Artabsn,  the  last  nuer  or  the  Parthian  em« 
pire.  Ardi  '-hir  then  annonncod  his  intention  to 
recover  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  and  to  exter* 
minate  the  Arsadde  nsnrpers.  He  gave  battle 
to  Artaban,  whom  he  vanquished  and  |>nt  to 
death,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
$hahan  sAo^  king  of  kings."  He  rapidly  re- 
covered the  jirovinccs  foiistitnfing  the  old  Per- 
sian empire,  and  even  extended  its  limits.  A  war 
withtheR«nnanswaBof  short  duration.  Daring 
the  years  of  profound  repose  which  niarkinl  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  he  cultivated  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  as  a  jnriat  and  legislator  showed 
remarkable  capacity.  priiu  ii  al  a<hieve- 

I  ment  at  home  was  the  restoration  ot  the  pure 
I  Zoroastrian  religion. 

ARDITI,  Lalgt,  an  Italian  violini.st  ami  com- 
poser, bom  at  Cresfcutino  in  Piwlinont,  .luly 
22,  188S.  He  received  his  musical  education 
in  the  confvervatory  at  Milan,  and  first  made 
himself  known  iu  public  concerts  as  a  violin* 
I  iat  in  1889.   In  18il  his  opera  /  Bri^aiM 
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was  proilaccd  at  Milan.  In  1851  he  visited 
Havana  and  the  United  States,  and  was  for 
several  seasons  conductor  at  the  Italian  opera 
houses  in  New  York.  While  in  that  city  he  coin- 
posed  an  opera  entitled  La  Spin,  the  plot  of 
which  was  based  upon  incidents  in  Cooper's 
novel  The  Spy."  To  identify  it  as  an  Ameri- 
can work,  '*  Hail  Columbia"  was  introduced  as 
the  finale.  The  opera  was  brought  out  at  the 
New  York  academy  of  music  March  24,  185(5, 
but  its  merits  did  not  entitle  it  to  any  great 
success.  Shortly  after  this  production  Arditi 
went  to  London,  where  be  became  the  leader  of 
the  opera  at  her  majesty's  theatre.  His  sonffs 
have  met  with  a  frreater  popularity  than  hb 
more  ambitious  compositions. 

ARE  (from  Lat.  area,  a  broad  piece  of  level 
ground),  the  unit  of  surface  in  the  French  sys- 
tem of  measures,  equivalent  to  a  square  d^ca- 
m^tre,  or  l,070'+4  English  square  feet.  Parts 
of  an  are  are  expressed  by  Latin  pretixes,  de- 
clare, centiare,  &c.,  signifying  one  tenth,  one 
hundredth,  &c.,  of  an  are.  Multiples  of  an  are 
have  Greek  prefixes,  d^k^are,  hectare,  &c.,  sig- 
nifying ten,  one  hundred,  &c.,  ares. 

ARENDAL,  a  town  of  8.  E.  Norway,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  and  40 
m.  N.  E.  of  Christiansand ;  pop.  in  1865,  7,181. 
It  is  built  on  piles  and  islands,  and  has  been 
called  "  Little  Venice  "  on  account  of  its  canals 
and  picturesque  appearance.  The  harbor  is 
protected  by  the  opposite  island  of  TromO, 
and  there  is  on  active  trade  in  iron  and  timber. 

AREOLAR  TISSl'E.    See  Cellvlar  Tisslb.  . 

AREOMETER.   See  IIyorometer. 

AREOFAGIS,  the  hill  (Gr.  irdjof)  of  Ares  or 
Mars,  a  craggy  eminence  in  ancient  Athens, 
not  far  from  the  Acropolis,  famous  il<  the  spot 
where  the  celebrated  council  or  court  of  the 
same  name  held  its  sittings.  This  body  was, 
above  all  similar  courts  of  Greece,  distinguished 
by  its  great  antiquity  and  high  character.  Its 
origin  is  carried  back  by  ancient  writers  as  far 
as  the  time  of  Cecrops ;  but  Solon  is  supposed 
to  have  framed,  or  at  least  greatly  modified,  the 
historical  constitution  of  the  Areopagus,  and  to 
have  extended  its  functions,  so  that  from  being 
merely  a  criminal  tribunal,  its  jurisdiction 
reached  the  general  morals  of  s<x?iety  and  the 
political  atfaira  of  the  state — touched  every- 
thing, in  fact,  which  concerned  the  pubHc 
weal.  It  is  not  known  of  how  many  members 
tlie  Areopagus  was  composed,  and  i>ossibly  the 
number  was  unlimited,  the  members  serving 
for  life,  and  consisting  of  ex-archons  of  un- 
spotted character.    Pericles  is  said  to  have  de- 

fjrived  it  of  a  portion  of  its  prerogatives,  and 
ater  its  members  were  made  responsible  to  the 
people.  Its  fame  was  alive  in  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero, and  even  as  late  as  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius.  In  the  records  of  Christendom  the  hill  of 
Mars  is  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  apos- 
tle Paul  commenced  the  delivery  of  a  discourse, 
the  outline  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Iwok 
of  Acts.  There  is  no  intimation  that  Paul  was 
brought  before  the  council  of  the  Areopagus. 


AREQUIPA.  I.  A  S.  department  of  Pern, 
bounded  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific ;  area,  about 
45,(M)0  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  It  id 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Arequipa,  I&lay, 
CastcUa,  Camana,  Union,  Condesuyos,  and 
Cailloma.  The  eastern  section  is  a  high  table 
land  belonging  to  the  Andes  region ;  the  re^ 
lies  between  the  main  range  of  the  Andes 
and  the  Pacific.  The  mountains  are  fur  the 
most  part  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  from 
which  rises  the  volcano  of  Misti  or  Arequipa 
to  a  height  of  about  20,000  f\.  The  west- 
ern section  is  very  fertile,  and  b  watere<l 
by  the  Ocofla,  Camana,  and  other  rivers,  all 
of  which  flow  to  the  Pacific.  By  reaton  of 
the  diversity  of  elevation,  almost  every  known 
vegetable  product  of  the  earth  is  raised. 
Oil,  wine,  and  brandy  of  good  quality  are 
made,  and  the  fraits  of  the  aepartment 
have  earned  for  it  the  title  of  the  garden  of 
Peru.  The  western  portion  is  covered  with 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  while  the  mountains 


Volcano  of  Mtsti  or  AreqolT*. 


and  plateaux  abound  with  llamas,  alpacas,  gaft* 
nacos,  vicurtas,  and  other  wool-l»earing  quad- 
rupeds. Silver,  copi>er,  tin,  lead,  sulphur,  rock 
crystal,  and  coal  are  fomid.  Earthquakes  are 
very  frequent  and  disastrous,  and  are  invariablv 
accompanied  by  eruptions  of  the  volcanoes  of 
Misti,  Ornate,  Tutupaca,  and  Uliinos.  IL  A 
town,  capital  of  the  preceding  dejiartnient,  sit- 
uated 7.850  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  river 
Chili,  40  ra.  from  the  coast  in  lat.  16'  .30' S., 
Ion.  72°  20'  W.,  480  m.  S.  W.  of  Lima,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  district  and  near  several  g«»ld 
and  silver  mines;  jiop.  about  35,000.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  built  towns  in  South  America, 
having  a  cathedral  and  several  other  churciies, 
9  convents,  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  bouses  of 
stone  solidly  constructed  and  vaulted;  but  it 
was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  tlie  earthquake 
of  Aug.  13-15,  1868,  in  which  nearly  every 
house  was  levelled  with  the  ground  and 
persons  were  kUlcd.    A  similar  disaster  Lad 
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happened  to  the  oHy  on  firar  praviooa  oomp 

siotn.    Its  ancient  site  was  two  loafrnos  E.  of 
the  present  one ;  the  removal  was  made  after 
Araqnipa  bad  been  Muir  boifod  in  aahes  from 
the  volcano  of  Misti  in  t06 16th  oentozy. 
ARBS.    See  Mass. 

AEETflJS,  a  Greek  physician  of  Gappado- 
cia,  flourishe<l  about  A.  D.  lO'i.  His  coiitom- 
porariee  rank  him  next  to  Uippocrate.^.  lie 
wrote  a  oomprehensive  treatise,  in  eight  boolcs, 
on  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  which  b  still 
ext&nt,  and  was  published  by  Wigan  (Oxford, 
1723)  and  by  KQhn  (Leipsic,  1828), 

lUSTHl'Si,  a  fountain  in  the  island  of  Orty- 
ip^t  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  8jra- 
ooMii  in  Sieily.  The  ancients  supposed  its 
waters  to  be  united  with  those  of  the  river  Al- 
phena  in  Peloponnesus.  The  naiad  of  the  foun- 
tain was  the  nereid  Arethnaa.  (See  ALPnEus.) 
— Annther  Arethnsa  was  one  of  the  Ilesperides, 
liie  ffuardians  of  the  golden  apples,  to  obtain 
which  was  one  of  the  12  labors  of  Hercules. 

ARETINO.  L  Gilds,  or  Galds  d^Arrzzs,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  born  at  Arezzo  near  the  end  of 
the  10th  century.  He  early  oconpied  himself 
in  devising  new  methods  of  writing  and  teach- 
ing umsio.  Instead  of  a  group  of  tetrachords 
like  the  Greek  method,  or  of  heptachords  such 
as  Gregory  adopted,  lie  proposed  a  new  system, 
consisting  of  hexachords.  The  six  syllables  by 
which  he  designated  his  notes  were  suggested 
to  liim,  it  is  said,  by  a  I>atin  hynm  to  St.  tlohn: 

rT  qwonni  laxls  R^^nnniv  flbris 
.V/ra  ^^l^to^lm  /".dmull  tuoniui, 
SOLrv  poUatt    ^•'IbU  rwtuiu, 


To  the  seventh  note,  «/,  he  gave  no  name,  and 
for  ft  long  time  it  continued  to  be  oolled  b. 
6aido*s  new  method  of  solmlsatlon  attracted 
much  attention.  Wheretts  ten  yearn  had  1>een 
required  to  leurn  to  read  mosio,  a  chant  could 
be  mastered  by  t  his  method  in  a  few  days,  and 
a  vear  ^utfircd  to  make  a  skilful  singer,  rope 
John  XVIII.  (1024-^83)  invited  Guide  to  his 
coort  nnd  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  plan. 
Glddo  not  only  f;irilitateil  the  roadln?  of  iiiiisio. 
hat  simplified  the  manner  of  writing  it.  biuce 
St  Qr^pyrjf  attempts  had  been  made  to  im> 

I)rove  mJisical  notation.  Alroady  the  seven 
etters,  formerly  written  on  one  line,  were 
placed  on  parallel  lines,  to  indicate  the  rising 
and  falling  of  the  voice,  Gnido,  instead  of  re- 
peating the  letter,  wrote  it  at  the  l>eginning  of 
tlM  line,  and  each  time  it  occurred  marked  a 
point  on  the  line.  He  ended  by  jilaring  the 
points  within  the  lines,  thus  n  iuK  iing  tlie 
written  composition  more  oompact.  (ruido  has 
tlie  fame  of  beinir  tlie  inventor  of  the  modern 
gamut.  II.  See  Bkim,  Leonakuo.  IIL  Ptetre, 
an  Italian  writer,  born  in  Arezzo  in  1492,  died 
in  Vfiiice  iti  1557.  He  was  the  natnnil  of 
a  gentleman  named  Luigi  Hacei,  and  was 
brooi^t  np  by  his  mother,  Tita.  While  stUI 
very  young  he  was  obliged  to  leave  liis  native 
city  on  account  of  having  written  a  sonnet 
igaiaat  indbilgencM^  sod  went  to  Pen^[ia|  where 


for  a  long  time  he  aapported  himMlf  as  a  hoolr- 

binder.  Thence  he  went  on  foot  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  employment  in  the  service  of  Popes 
Leo  X.  and  Olement  VII. ;  bnt,  having  oom- 
poscd  Ifi  sonnets  for  as  many  licentious  dcsiirns 
of  Giulio  Romano,  he  was  forced  to  retiio  to 
Arezzo  (1524),  and  soon  atfterward  to  tiie  eonrt 
of  Ciovanni  de'  Medici.  At  length  he  returned 
to  Home,  where  ho  made  love  to  a  cook,  and 
composed  a  sonnet  in  her  pndse.  A  Bologneae 
gentleman,  .Achilledella  \  olta,  was  a  rival  lover, 
and  finding  Aretino  one  day  alone,  ^tiibbed  him 
five  times  in  the  breast  and  maimed  his  hands 
(1525).  Displeased  with  the  refiiwil  of  the  pope 
to  punish  his  assailant,  Aretino  nought  once 
more  the  court  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici.  This 
prince  having  been  killed  in  battle  in  1526, 
Aretino  resolved  to  have  no  more  protectors, 
but  to  support  himself  by  his  pen.  With  this 
view  ho  went  to  Venice  in  1527,  where  he 
chiefly  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  becoming  re< 
conciled  with  the  pope  in  1530.  His  end  waa 
peculiar.  Having  neard  of  some  excesses  of 
his  sisters,  he  found  them  so  comical  that  he 
throw  himself  back  in  his  chair  ift"g**«!^g.  ftXi 
over  backward,  and  was  kille<l. 

AB£ZZO.  I.  A  province  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany ; 
area,  1,270  m, ;  pop.  in  1872,  2:^9,901.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Atno.  and  includes  the  vaUej 
of  ^e  Ghiana,  20  m.  long,  formerly  a  vast  and 
pestilential  marsh,  but  which  has  been  drained 
within  the  last  century  and  converted  into 
abont  40  sq.  m.  of  the  most  fbrtile  land  of  Italy 
and  perhaps  of  Europe.  Arezzo  is  famous  for 
its  wineS)  corn,  oil,  and  fruits.  Among  tlie 
towns  of  this  province  are  Cortona  and  Monte- 
pulciano.  II.  A  city  (anc.  Arretium  or  Are- 
tium),  capital  of  the  preceding  province,  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  Tdley,  near  the  conftnence  of 
the  Chiana  and  Amo,  about  36  m.  S.  E.  of 
Florence;  pop.  88,907.  In  antiquity  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  states  of  Etmria.  Its 
extensive  walls  are  undoubte<lly  Etnis*  an,  and 
were  of  importance  to  the  Romans  as  a  bar- 
riw  against  the  Cisalpine  Oanla.  It  was  oele- 
brated  for  its  terra-ootta  vases,  ranked  by 
Fliny  with  those  of  Samoa  and  Saguntum. 
During  the  contest  of  the  Gnelptia  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  Arezzo,  then  a  very  populous  city,  fought 
a^inst  Florence,  but  was  finally  obli^red  to 
yield.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the 
magnificent  T.o^rgie,  by  Vasari,  the  cathedral 
and  several  beautiful  churches,  the  Mus».m)  Bac- 
ci,  and  the  PialassO  Publico,  which  has  npon 
its  front  a  curious  series  of  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  successive  potlestas,  amounting  to 
several  hundre<ls.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  men,  hence  known 
by  the  surname  of  Aretino,  an  well  as  of  i'e- 
trareh,  Vasari,  and  others. 

ARGfUS,  MoiBt.    See  AbiIUL 

AEGALl.   See  Sheep. 

^IMrAIJ/,  Samd,  one  of  the  early  adventaren 
to  Virginia,  born  in  Bristol,  England,  in  1572, 
died  in  1639.  His  first  public  exploit  was  the 
abdnollon  of  PooahontM^  in  1618,  from  tha 
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care  of  a  chief  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Pow- 
hattin  with  the  eharpe  of  his  dan^hter,  but  who 
Burrenderod  hor  for  the  bribe  of  a  brass  kettle. 
Takteg  her  to  Jameotoini,  he  gave  her  to  the 
governor,  T^ord  Delaware.  In  1617  he  became 
deputy  povemor  of  Virginia,  in  which  office  he 
demeaned  himself  so  tyrannically  that  he  was 
recalled  in  1619,  returning  to  En^^and  with 
immense  wealth.  Under  the  governorship  of 
8ir  Thomas  Dale  he  commandetl  an  expedition 
which  sailed  in  1618  to  Port  Roval  m  Nova 
Scotia,  which  place  he  reduced  and  plundered, 
driving  the  French  colonists  into  tlie  woods. 
Ue  alw  deatrojed  the  French  aetUement  cf 
8t  SftTkmr  on  Mount  Desert  idsnd.  It  has 
been  «tate<l  that  on  his  return  to  Virginia 
he  appeared  before  New  Amsterdaoii  and 
smnmoned  the  Hollanders  to  surrender  their 
territory  on  the  ground  that  Henry  Hud- 
son, its  discoverer,  was  an  Englishman ;  but 
Brodhead,  fai  his  History  of  New  Toric,**  ai^ 
rives  at  the  c( inclusion  that  the  whole  story  is 
fisbolous.  After  the  death  of  liord  Delaware. 
Argtll  took  charge  of  his  estate,  and  letters  of 
Lady  Delaware  now  in  existence  Mouse  him 
of  the  most  flagrant  peculation. 

iammit  Msirkh  mahi  l^m,  a 
German  astronomer,  bom  at  Mcmel,  March  22, 
1709.  He  attended  the  university  of  Konigs- 
berg,  where  he  at  first  devoted  himself  to  po- 
litical science.  His  attention  was  turned  towixrd 
the  study  of  astronomy  by  tlie  lectures  of  Bes- 
self  and  in  16S1  he  was  made  his  asdstant  In 
the  obfjorvatory.  In  1822  he  was  appointed 
an  in.structor  in  the  university.  In  tne  same 
year  be  published  his  VnttnueAungen  uber  die 
Bahn  de*  gronen  Kometen  ran  1811,  establisli- 
ing  the  length  of  the  comet's  period  as  2,840 
years.  In  1828  lie  was  made  chief  of  a  new 
observatory  at  Aho,  wliere  he  |)assed  several 
years,  publishing  in  1830  and  1832  the  results 
of  his  obswvations  in  660  different  emeu  ( Obser- 
vntinnfj*  A»tronomir(v  Ahoie  farter,  3  vola.,  Ilel- 
singfors),  and  in  1835  the  determination  of  the 
positions  of  the  stars  he  had  observed  {DLX 
StelUirum  Fixnrum  Po»itwnt»  Media).  In 
1837  appeared  bis  great  work,  Ueherdie  eigene 
Bewegung  de«  Sonnenayntemt  (St.  retersburg), 
in  which  he  proved  the  truth  of  Ilersohel's 
theory  concerning  the  independent  movement 
of  the  solar  system.  In  1832  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  professor  at  the  university  of  Hel- 
eingfor^  and  after  superintending  the  building 
of  an  olwervatory,  which  was  completed  about 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  last-mentioned 
work,  he  acoepted  a  professorship  at  Bonn. 
Here  also  he  took  charge  of  the  Imilding  of  a 
new  observatory,  and  completed  it  in  184£. 
He  published  in  1846  Dwrehmmterung  dst 
ndrdlkhi  n  Ilimmeh  ziti»fhen  45°  rtn^80°  n5rd- 
lieher  Breite  (Bonn).  His  other  noteworthy 
works  are :  ITme  Vranographie  (Berlin,  1848); 

Atlas  de*  nvrdJlfhrn  gistirnten  Itimmeh  (IJonn, 
1857);  and  a  catalogue  of  more  than  216,000 
stars,  printed  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
of  the  AUir&nmi»eh9  Beobaehtungtn  attf  der 
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SternwarU  zu  Bonn.  He  was  chosen  a  moD* 
ber  of  the  French  institute  in  1850.  Within 
the  hist  t^'n  years  he  has  devoted  himself  tuub- 
servations  of  variable  stars. 

ARGEM8,  J«SB  Baptlst«  de  Beyer,  marquis  d*.  a 
French  writer,  bom  in  Aix,  June  24, 1704,  died 
in  Toulon,  June  11, 1771.  He  entered  the  annr, 
but  in  consequence  of  an  escapade  with  an 
actress  his  relatives  procured  hb  appointiueot 
as  secretary  of  legation  to  the  French  en)ba««j 
at  Constantinople.  On  his  return  from  Turkey 
I  he  again  joined  the  army ;  but  during  the  aefte 
,  of  Kehl  he  was  wounded,  and  soon  after  a  fall 
firom  his  horse  disahledhim  for  milUaiy  service. 
As  his  fiither  had  disinherited  him,  he  took  to 
literature  to  support  himself ;  and  avufing 
Iiirnself  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  HolM 
he  published  there  his  Ltttrm  jfvhm^  LMm 
chinoi,'<t.t,  and  LitfrcH  rnJKilixtiqutjt,  esdl  il 
several  volumes.  These  attracted  ths  slttQ> 
tion  of  the  erown  prinoe  of  Pkrosia,  the  fMsre 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  wi.shed  him  to  come 
to  Berlin:  but  D'Argens  would  not  go,  be- 
canse,  as  he  wrote  in  apology,  he  wss  sMd 
that  his  tall  figure  would  t(.  riii»t  Kint:  Frederick 
William  to  enroll  him  in  his  army.  However, 
after  the  accessUm  of  IVedMick  ttie  msrqais 
went  to  Potsdam,  was  appointed  director  of 
fine  arts  in  the  academy  of  Berlin,  and  was  oo 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  king  until  he  IDS^ 
ried  nn  actress  without  asking  the  roval  o<'D- 
I  sent.  He  then  returned  t«)  Fnmce.  where  h» 
remained  till  liia  death.  His  most  impertmt 
work  is  his  Ili^ttoirt:  de  V t»}>r{t  humain. 

iRG£NSO.\,  Voyer  d',  a  distinguished  French 
family  of  Touraine.  !•  Sca^  Losls,  roarquid  d', 
bom  Oct.  18,  1694,  died  Jan.  10.  1757.  In 
1741  Louis  XV.  appointed  hiui  minister  d 
foreign  atfairs,  and  he  held  this  office  till  1747, 
when  the  intrigues  of  Spain,  whose  }>olicT  b« 
had  fru.strate<l  in  his  negotiations  with  llalr, 
brought  about  his  resignation.  From  tlist 
time  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  litcrs- 
turo,  aud  wrote,  besides  e^ys,  Cansidiratim 
aur  U  goutemement  de  la  France.  IL  IM 
Pierre,  count  d\  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
Aug.  18,  1696,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  22,  1T64. 
1  He  was  for  some  time  secretary  of  the  wsr  d^ 
.  partment  under  Louis  XV..  and  in  thiscapscitv 
did  much  for  France  during  the  war  which  pre- 
ceded and  the  i>eace  which  tbllowed  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  D'AJembert  and 
Diderot  dedicated  to  him  tlieir  Encyclopndit, 
begtm  during  his  ministry ,  and  he  fumishd 
Voltaire  with  valaaUe  materials  for  his  Siidi 
deloukZTV.  nt.  nvslMilwtafdeM, 

son  of  Ren6  Ix)uis.  Itorn  in  1722.  died  in  1787. 
He  was  ambassador  in  iSwitzerland,  Pohod,  | 
and  Yenioe,  bat,  disappointed  in  obtaininf  tbs 
Roman  mi.s.sion,  he  resigned  his  piililic  ofBif*  | 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  tit 
edited  40  Tolumes  of  the  BibliatMqw  mner-'  \ 
telle  de*  romam,  including  some  of  Ms  n«n 
novels.  Ue  was  elected  a  mem  ber  of  the  Fremli 
academy,  and  appohated  governor  of  the  arsenil, 
and  distinguished  himsw  b/  the  qplodid  coi- 
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lection  of  150,000  volomes  with  which  ho  en- 
dowed its  library.  IV.  Ilait  Beat,  grandson  of 
Ren6  Louis,  horn  in  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1771,  died 
tb«^  Au^r.  2,  1842.  He  served  for  a  time  as 
adjutant  of  Uon.  I^ifayette.  In  1809  he  be- 
came prefect  of  the  department  of  Deux-Ndthes 
(now  province  of  Antwerp,  Belgium),  butrelhi- 
qaished  his  place  on  account  of  a  disagreemenc 
with  the  ministrj,  oaused  by  D'Argenaon's  re- 
fbnl  to  sequester  tiM  property  of  the  mayor  of 
Antwerp.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  £iiglisb  inm  Walcheren.  Du- 
ring the  hundred  days  be  was  a  member  of  the 
boose  of  ronreftcntativos  for  Relfort,  and  !»o- 
knged  to  toe  deputation  who  besought  the 
dHed  forces  toi»revent  fhe  retnra  of  the  Boor- 
Irr  n-;.  IK-  was  rtCloctcd  a3  deputy  after  the 
second  restoration,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  Ma  eloquent  dennnolalioii  of  the  maasaore 
of  the  Prote^timts  in  tlie  south  of  Franco.  In 
1830  he  reentered  the  chamber  of  deputies  as 
■Mmber  for  Btrashnrg,  and  created  a  great 
sensation  by  taking  uU  ])arliarnentary  oath 
with  the  words  Je  le  jure,  miuf  Ics  j>rogre»  de 
la  raUon  publi^ue.  In  May,  1832,  he  was  one 
of  the  opposition  members  who  signed  the 
fiimoiis  Compte  rendti,  and  in  October,  1838,  he 
signed  tlie  manifesto  of  the  $oeieU  de$  drtnU 
de  VhomiM.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  secret  society  cliarhonneris  eUmocra- 
tique,  and  was  designated  as  the  fntnra  die- 
tator  of  France  in  case  of  a  revolnfion. 

ARCENTAlf,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Orne,  in  Normandy,  sitqated  OH  the 
river  Orne,  22  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Alen^on ;  pop.  in 
1866, 5,401.  It  is  finely  situated  on  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  fertile  plains ;  and  the  ramparts  and 
ditches  have  been  converted  into  promenades. 
There  are  two  large  Gothic  churches  and  a  col- 
lage. Formerly  the  town  was  famous  for  its 
uses  (point  d^Araentan  and  point  ^r.l/«npon), 
but  ti)e  chief  industry  consists  at  present  ia 
mannfiicturin^  gloves,  leather,  and  embroldeiy} . 
and  in  exportmg  cattle  and  cheese. 

muri'lUIL,  a  town  of  France,  hi  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  5  m. 

W.  of  Paris ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,176.  It  carries 
on  an  active  trade  In  whie  of  faiferior  qnd- 
ifT.  Among  the  adjoining  country  seats  is 
the  chateau  du  Maraia,  funuerlr  owned  by 
Hirabeau.  The  town  originated  mm  the  oon* 
vent  or  priorr  of  Argontonil  founded  in  the 
7th  century,  and  converted  by  Charlemagne 
into  a  nunnery,  of  which  HAIolw  hecama  ab- 
bess, after  having  been  edurated  andttdsenTOWl 
there.    Its  ruins  are  still  extant. 

iSCEKTEIJlL,  a  W.  connty  of  the  provtaoe 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  S.  by  the  Ottawa 
river;  area,  850  8<i.  m.;  pop.  in  'l871,  12,806. 
the  sc^  is  in  many  parts  of  exceptionally  good 
I'M'Htv.  There  is  a  quarry  of  French  buhr- 
■tone  in  Grenville  township.   Capital,  Lachuto. 

AtfiERfTEFS  CODEX,  an  old  uncial  MS.  of  the 
roor  gospels  in  tlio  ^ffPiio-Gothic  dialect,  written 
•  stamped  in  sii 
*w  are  in 


It  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  about  the 
6th  century,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  version  made 
in  the  4th  by  Ulfilas,  the  Arian  bishop  of  the 
Moeso-Goths.  This  codex  was  discovered  in 
the  library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Wer- 
den  in  1597,  and  afler  changing  baoda,  ^ther 
honestly  or  by  stealth,  Beveral  tfanaa,  eama  at 
length  into  the  possession  of  the  abnoij  of 
Upsal  for  the  consideration  of  about  tL850i 
Faesfmila  editions  of  aome  portions  of  it  naTO 
been  published  by  Knittel,  and  also  by  Angelo 
Mai  (1819).  Mai  also  discovered  some  palimp- 
sests of  this  Torsion  in  fhe  Ambrosian  nlwarf, 
whicli  have  been  pufiHslied.  Tliose  more  recent 
discoveries  have  aided  to  till  the  chasms  in  the 
Argentena  Godex,  and  so  to  enhance  its  vahie 
to  Biblical  literature. 

AftCEHTUE  REPnUiC  {La  Republiea  Ar- 
gmUna  ;  fbrmeriy  more  oommonly  called  As* 
cENTiNE  Confederation),  an  indepondent  state 
of  South  America,  between  lut.  21"  and  41"  S., 
and  Ion.  58"  and  71*  17'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Bo- 
livia, E.  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic,  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Pat^o- 
nia,  ftoxti  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Il6> 
gro,  and  W.  by  the  Andes,  separating  it  from 
Chili.  The  Argentines  dispute  with  Chili  the 
right  to  the  territony  8.  of  the  Rio  Negro  as  far 
as  Tierra  del  Fuego,  according  to  the  original 
division  by  the  government  of  Spain.  Tlie  area 
of  the  republic,  inchuling  the  undisputed  por- 
tion of  the  (Jran  Chaco,  is  841, WJO  8<j.  m.  If  to 
this  be  added  that  part  of  the  Chaco  from  the 
Bermejo  N.  to  lal  S2°,  as  claimed  by  the  gwr> 
emment,  the  area  would  be  about  l,rioo,n(»d  sq. 
m.  The  14  provinces  into  which  the  country 
is  divided,  with  tiMir  area  and  population, 
cording  to  the  census  of  IHtV.i,  are  as  follows: 


LtmmAL  OK  EiTKunK  Pbutixoxs. 


Ba«DM  Ajm. 

Corrtontw  

Entre-Blss. . . . 

StinU  F«  


rat»raarc«, . 
Momioza. . . 
Lb  Bicrto... 

BsBJoaD... 


CXNTBAI. 


C6rdob«  

San  Luis  

Suitiafo  del  Kstero. 


70,000 
10,000 
80.000 


W.000 
00.000 
OB^OOO 


90.000 
20.000 
8&.000 


silver  letters  (except  the  initials, 
gold)  on  violet-coloxed  Tellnm. 


Sato.. 


ToML. 


Mi,O0O 


iM,ite 


T9.M1 
48,408 

M,oar 


2ois.m 

52.761 
18S.70S 


mm 


These  tigurcs  show  an  increase  of  146  percent, 
as  compared  witli  the  census  of  18M.  All 
the  provincial  rnpitals  bear  the  names  of 
their  respective  provinces  except  that  of  Entre- 
UM^wludk  to  Oopeq;>don  (La  Ooncepdon  del 
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Uruguay).  The  chief  towns,  with  their  pop-  i 
nlution  in  1869,  are:  Buenos  Ayres,  177,787;  ' 
Corriontes,  10,670;  Concepcion,  6,518;  Santa 
F6, 10,670;  CatAmarca,  5,718;  Mendoza,  8,124; 
La  Rioja,  4,489;  San  Juan,  8,358;  Cdrdoba, 
28,523;  San  Luis,  8,748;  Santiago,  7,775; 
Tucuman,  17,488;  Salta,  11,716;  Jiijuy,  8,072. 
Those,  a(lde<l  to  the  provincial  population,  and 
47,276  absent  at  war,  make  a  total  population 
of  1,879,410.    The  number  of  immigrants  in 


I  1863  was  10,400;  in  1864,  11,682;  in  1865, 
I  11,770;  in  1866,  13,960;  in  1867,  23,900;  in 
1868,  29,884;  in  1869,  87,934;  in  1870.  39.667; 
in  1871,  over  40,000.  The  principal  centre* 
of  immigration  are  Buenos  Ayres,  Santa 
Entre-Rios,  C6rdoba,  Corrientea,  Salta,  and 
San  Juan.  The  foreign  population  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Ayres  was  set  down  in  1H69  at 
250,000,  made  up  of  the  following  eleinenta: 
Italians,  70,000;  Basques,  40,000;  French,  80,- 
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000;  Spaniimls  30,000 ;  Irish,  80,000;  English 
ftiid  Scotch,  10,000;  Germ&ns,  10,000 ;  other 
nationalitioH,  80,000.  The  number  of  Italians 
at  present  in  the  province  exceeds  60,000,  up- 
ward of  40,000  of  whom  (or  about  one  fourth 
of  the  entire  popalation)  are  in  the  citj  of  Bae- 
Dos  Ajna.  in  the  upper  provinces  there  are 
bat  few  foreifrners,  Entre-Rios  alone  excepted, 
where  they  are  nnmerwis  «nd  auMgai.  in  all 
branohea  of  indnstrr.  In  Santa  n  there  are 
three  prosperous  colonies.  C6rdoba  haa  per- 
h^M  If 600  settlers.  The  most  nomeroos  class  of 
feraignen  are  Ttalian.s  who  are  fn  general  skilled 
in  thu  building  trades,  au<l  e  foimd  constant 
employment  in  the  various  splendid  baiidings 
eneted  of  late  years  in  Buenos  Ay  res;  many 
of  them  are  also  engaged  in  market  garden- 
ing. The  Genoese  are  chiefly  oooupied  in  river 
navigation,  tiie  monopoly  off  whien  is  in  their 
hands.  Besides  this  adva&tace,  the  crews  of 
the  river  and  coasting  crafts  nave  often  equal 
iharea  in  the  ventnrea.  The  Spaniards  present 
a  less  striking  contrast  with  the  Argentines, 
the  Catalans  prospering  as  wine  merchants^ 
tiie  AndaluMans  as  cigar  dealers  and  shop- 
keepers, while  the  Ctalieians  perform  the  du- 
ties of  street  porters,  night  watchmen,  and  do- 
meatioa.  The  Basques,  after  the  ItaKans  the 
most  numerous  foreign  community,  are  most- 
ly bricklayers,  milkmen,  sliepherds,  saladero 
|)eon<s  &c.,  though  some  artf  rich  and  at  the 
head  of  lucrative  enterprises.  To  the  Irish  is 
due  the  development  of  sheep  fanning  that  en- 
ables the  Argentine  provinces  to  rival  Australia 
in  the  [>roduotion  of  wool.  Many  of  tliom  num- 
ber tlic'ir  acres  by  thousands,  and  their  docks  l>y 
hundreda  of  thousands.  The  aggregate  numt>er 
of  sheep  owned  by  the  Irish  is  estimated  at 
30,000,000.  Of  the  French,  who  are  the  most 
equally  distributed  in  the  ])rovinces,  some  are 
wealthy  wine  merchants,  trading  with  Hor- 
deaur,  and  in  general  they  arc  found  in  every 
branch  of  commerce,  especially  the  fancy  trade, 
which  they  monopolize.  They  assimilate  more 
with  the  Argentines  than  do  the  English  and 
Gennaus.  The  Englisli  and  North  Americans 
are  aeldom  occupied  in  other  than  mercantile 
pursnita  The  Argentines  (A  rgen  tiiuMi)  are  nat- 
urally active  and  intelli^'ent.  Tlie  (Jaiiclios,  or 
honiemen  of  the  plains,  are  descendants  of  the 
Spanish  colonists,  and  many  of  them  have 
sprung  from  the  best  families  of  the  peninsula. 
They  live  in  rude  huts  built  of  mud,  and  subsist 
ahnoat  entirely  nn  the  flesh  of  oxen  and  game, 
hoth  of  which  filnninil  in  the  pampas,  and  are 
taken  with  the  lazo  or  the  bolat^  a  missile 
weapon  wielded  with  astounding  dexterity  by 
the  (lauchos.  Of  tlie  Indians,  who  are  chiefly 
of  Araucaniau  descent,  bv  far  the  larger  num- 
ber are  independent  and  Iito  in  separate  tribes, 
jroverned  each  by  its  cacifpie.  They  dwell  in 
tents  of  hides,  and  their  subsistence  consists 
midnly  of  maize,  which  ^ey  procure  from  the 
whites  in  exchange  for  cattle,  salt,  and  blankets 
made  by  their  women,  and  of  thedesh  of  mares, 
tiieie  aaiinala  never  being  ridden,  but  whol^ 


reserved  for  food.  Some  Indians  are  employed 
as  farm  laborers.  As  early  as  the  16th  century 
missions  were  established  to  the  east  of  C3or- 
rientes  by  the  Jesuits,  who  did  much  toward 
civilizing  the  Indians;  but  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  order  from  South  America,  near  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  the  natives  relapsed 
gradually  into  savagism. — ^The  coast  line  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  which  measures  MO  m.,  is 
generaltylow  and  sandy,  and  has  no  very  good 
harbors.  The  princii)al  port,  Ruenos  Ayrcs, 
on  the  Plata,  b  180  m.  from  the  sea,  and  is 
diflionlt  of  access  on  aoeomit  of  the  diallowneas 
of  the  river.  The  only  other  imi>ortant  ports 
are  Kosario,  on  the  same  river,  360  in.,  and  San 
Niool&s,  810  m.  from  the  sea,  and  Bahia  Blanoa 
and  El  Carmen  on  the  seaboard.  Tlie  nortliern 
and  Andine  provinces  are  for  the  most  part 
momitainona,  iMting  eovered  with  roarB  diverg- 
ing from  the  Chilian  Conlillera.  There  are  no 
volcanoes  in  activity ;  but  signs  exist  of  st)me 
extinet,  ench  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Jujuy, 
from  which  issues  every  morning  a  spiral  col- 
umn of  dust  that  extends  many  miles  over  the 
country.  The  town  of  Oran,  in  Jtvjuy,  was 
overthrown  by  an  onrtlKjiiake  early  in  1R72. 
Some  peaks  of  the  Despohlado  chain  in  Solta 
attidn  a  height  of  14,000  ft. ;  and  the  cnlmina- 
ting  point  of  the  Aconquya  system,  traversing 
Tucuman  and  Catamarcii,  rea<  lies  17,000  ft.  at 
its  highest  summit.  The  Cordoba  ch^n,  in 
the  province  of  that  name,  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  but  presents  no  lofty  peaks.  Among 
the  mountains  of  the  eastern  provinoea,  the 
Yerbales  in  the  \.  E.  of  Corrientes  are  worthy 
of  mention  ;  and  the  southern  portion  of  Entre- 
Rios  is  biseeled  bj  hills  of  considerable  hei^t. 
With  these  exceptions,  and  those  of  the  Volcan, 
Ventana,  and  (iuamini  nmges  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  this  country  moy  be  regtirded  as 
a  va.Ht  unbroken  plain  stretxdiing  from  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  river 
Urugnay,  and  from  the  Bolivian  boundary  to 
the  frontier  of  Patagonia.  This  plain  may  be 
considered  as  forming  two  grand  regions :  one, 
from  tlie  Pkio  Negro  to  the  Rio  8alado,  com- 
prises the  pampas ;  the  other,  N.  of  the  Halado 
and  W.  of  the  Paraguay,  embraces  the  desert  of 
the  Gran  Cbaco,  which  extends,  with  little  in- 
terruption, fiit  N.  of  the  Bolivian  limits.  The 
vast  tract  of  tiie  pampas,  over  800,000  sq.  m. 
in  area,  is  itself  distinguishable  into  several 
sulniivisions,  differing  in  climate  and  products, 
althongh  under  the  same  parallel.  Proceeding 
from  Huenos  Ayres,  the  first  of  these  sub-re- 
gions presents  for  neiuly  SOO  m.  an  alternate 
growth  of  clover  and  thistles ;  the  next  a  oov- 
erintrof  Imij:  jxrassand  brilliant  flowers,  extend- 
ing without  a  weed  some  400  m.  further  west- 
ward ;  the  third,  reaching  to  the  baae  of  the 
Andes,  one  continuous  jrrove  of  shrubs  and 
small  evergreen  trees,  so  evenly  set  that  a 
horseman  may  gallop  at  nmdom  between  them 
without  inconvenien(*e.  Change  of  season  brings 
little  variation  in  the  aspect  of  the  two  regions 
laat  mentioiied;  bat  i&  tiie  ftrit  remarkaUa 
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matations  oocnr.  During  tho  winter  months 
the  thistles  and  Hover  are  exoocdingly  rich  and 
strong,  and  herds  of  wild  cattle  arc  seen  brows- 
ing in  every  direction.  On  the  approach  of 
spring  the  clover  disnitpoan^  and  nothing  is 
distinguishable  save  uii  iinmenM  forest  of  giant 
thistles,  tall  enough  to  ahnost  totally  obstruct 
the  view,  and  80  closely  set  and  so  strong  a>i  to 
form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  In  summer  the 
thistles  give  place  to  a  new  and  luxnriant 
growth  of  clover.  The  Gran  Chaco  is  a  vast 
and  for  the  most  part  unexplored  territory,  the 
interior  of  which  is  exclusively  inhabited  by 
five  nomadic  tribes,  distinct  in  language,  but 
similar  in  physical  appearance.  The  southern 
portion  forms  an  immense  desert  interspersed 
irith  sand  pools ;  the  eastern,  extensive  plains 
and  inanlieB,  with  here  snd  tiiere  traeti  en- 
tirely inundated,  while  the  natural  features  of 
the  northern  part  are  plains  of  magnificent 
paatore^  dense  foresta  of  naeftd  timber,  and  nn- 
merona  rivers  and  lagoons.  Some  colonies  have 
been  ibmided  of  late  jears  and  bid  fair  to  pros- 
per. The  goverament  oflfen  liberal  grants  of 

lund  to  settlers. — The  Win  de  la  Plata,  with  the 
immense  streams  which  form  it,  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  eertainlj  one  of  the  longest,  rivers 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  traveller  can 
take  steamer  at  Montevideo  and  ascend  with- 
out intermption  to  Cuyab^  in  Matto  Oraao, 
over  2,000  m.  Hut  it  is  itself  rather  a  vast  estu- 
ary collecting  tlie  waters  of  large  rivers,  and 
pouring  into  the  Atlantic  an  immense  and  tar- 
bid  flood,  which  is  perceptible  more  than  100 
ni.  to  seaward,  and  proiluces  a  powerful  cur- 
rent amid  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  a  distance 
of  200  m.  The  depth  of  the  Plata  is  nowise 
proportionate  to  its  width.  At  Montevideo, 
where  the  width  is  75  m.,  a  scries  of  sand  banks 
narrow  tho  channels  and  render  tliom  of  diffi- 
cult navigation;  and  at  Huenos  Ayres,  where 
the  shores  are  28  m.  apart,  even  vessels  of 
medium  draft  have  to  anchor  6  and  sometimes 
8  or  9  m.  from  land.  Up  to  1855  passengers 
and  goods  were  brought  ashore  in  carts  mount- 
ed on  huge  wheels,  that  went  out  to  meet  the 
boats  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  cables' 
length  from  tho  water's  edge.  In  tliat  year 
two  handsome  piers  1,300  and  1,950  ft.  in 
length  were  constmcted  of  wood  and  iron; 
but  when  tho  river  is  low  the  old  expedient  of 
carts  has  to  be  resorted  to.  Of  the  two  great 
rivers  whieh  mite  to  fonn  llie  Plata,  the  Para- 
n&  cones  from  8.  to  W.  on  the  X.  E.  border  to 
its  Jimction  with  the  Farague^,  at  Ires  Bocas, 
in  lat  sr  14'  8.,  Ion.  ST  WW.,  wbenee  it 
flows  nearly  S.  to  Kosario,  in  lat.  tlieu  turns 
S.  £.,  and  fails  into  the  Plata  by  several  chan- 
nels nom  86  to  6S  m.  above  Bnenos  Ayres. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels  to 
its  iunction  with  the  Paraguay,  850  m. ;  150  m. 
hignM'  for  small  steamers ;  and UO  m.  fhrther  ap 
for  small  boats.  Its  chief  tributaries  in  the  re- 
public are  the  Salado,  which  tlows  S.  E.  from 
the  N.  W.  part  of  the  province  of  Salta  about 
600  m.,  and  empties  below  Bant*      and  the 


{  Tercero,  which  flows  S.  E.,  receives  the  Cvaiio^ 
and  empties  about  30  m.  above  R<)«»ario.  TTie 
Salado  is  said  to  be  navigable  from  the  plaius 
of  Salta,  The  Uruguay  forms  nearlj  the  whole 
E.  boundary  of  the  republic.  l>ordering  on  the 
provinces  of  Entre-Rios  and  Corrientea,  to  its 
embouchure  in  the  Plata  by  a  <-hannel  6  m. 
wide.  This  river  is  usually  flooded  from  June 
to  November,  and  is  navigable  for  steamers  up 
I  to  Salto  Grande,  about  200  m.  The  Paraguay, 
I  after  a  longoourse  through  Brazil  and  on  the 
I  frontier  of  Bolivia,  forms  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay 
for  850  m.  to  its  confluence  with  the  Parsni, 
25  m,  above  Corrientes,  receiving  in  that  dis- 
tance the  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo.  Tliese  are 
both  lai^  rivers  flowing  6.  £.  through  the 
Giaa  Ohaoo,  bat  the  former  is  too  shallow  for 
navigation,  while  the  latter  has  been  navigated 
bj  steamers  for  1,200  m.  bj  its  tortuous  course. 
Tlie  Colorado  or  Hendosa,  fonned  by  the  xakn 

I of  various  streams  springing  from  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Chilian  Gordillera.  holds  a  generally  6. 
E.  coarse  and  flows  into  the  Atlaatie  at  UnioB 
bay.  It  is  navigable  for  upwartl  of  TOO  m.  from 
the  sea.   There  is  a  second  Kio  Salado  in  the 

f province  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  8.  of  the  capital^ 
)ut  it  is  dry  for  most  of  the  year.  The  Negra 
1  which  forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the  republic 
I  as  far  W.  as  loo.  70%  falla  into  the  AUantie 
below  El  Carmen,'  and  has  been  navigated  al- 
most throughout  its  entire  course,  or  alioat  600 
m.  Tlie  pampSMB  plldns  are  drained  by  innu- 
merable streams,  some  of  considerable  volume, 
wiiose  waters,  for  the  most  part  saline,  spread 
I  and  are  lost  in  the  marshes  or  salt  lakes  that 
abound  in  those  regions.  Among  them  the 
Primero  and  Segundo  are  large  but  not  per- 
manent streams ;  while  the  Tercero  and  Cnwto^ 
already  mentioned,  are  perennial.  The  plains 
are  interspersed  with  an  infinite  numWr  of 
lakes  and  lagonnH,  for  the  most  part  salt  W.  of 
the  Parand  and  Paraguay,  while  those  E  of 
these  rivers  are  without  exception  fresh.  In 
the  province  of  Corrientes  is  an  extensive  lake, 
the  Iberd,  ISO  m.  long  and  90  m.  wide,  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  marshy  territory  of  cooM- 
erable  area.  The  Parana  is  by  some  geol<>^«^s 
supposed  to  have  at  an  early  period  taken  its 
course  through  this  lake ;  and  many  are  of 
opinion  ttiat  Uie  latter  is  now  filled  by  infiltia> 
I  taon  from  the  great  river,  although  there  ezisia 
I  no  Tinble  connection  between  them.  No  riven 
run  into  it,  but  it  supjdie.s  fcnir  of  some  maj?- 
j  nitude.  The  Iber4  during  the  season  of  the 
I  floods  extends  over  an  eeOnated  area  of  1.000 
sq.  m.,  but  is  navigable  only  for  canoes.  Tlie 
chief  permanent  lake  of  the  republic  is  ths 
Onanaeache,  in  the  province  of  Mendoza.  There 
are  also  tho  Beveaero  /m  l  the  Urre  I.agaCB, 
or  bitter  lake,  both  of  some  magnitude.  The 
countless  snuuler  lakes  or  lagoons  usually  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  the  rains  have  eea^sed.  and 
leave  the  ground  covered  with  a  salt  efflor«£- 
cenoe  to  a  depth  of  seTeral  ineliea,  and  ia 
some  plaoea  wea  of  time  foet— The  feoliK 
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gicel  features  of  the  ropinns  N".  of  the  Plata 
present  a  striking  cun trust  with  those  on  the 
■ooth.    The  former  are  eleyated,  and  com- 
fH>«ic<J  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  clay  slate;  and 
indeed  all  the  rockB  showing  themselves  ahove 
the  plain  of  the  Plata,  in  the  Sierra  Ventana 
6.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Entre-Rios,  C\')rdoh!i, 
and  the  upper  provinces  generally,  are  granitic, 
a  saperposition  of  pure  white  quartz  rock  as- 
Mx;iated  with  glossy  clay  slate  occnrring,  how- 
ever, over  the  granite  of  the  Ventana.  On 
the  Sb  aide  of  t lie  i^lata  all  rock  fonnutions 
disayipear,  and  not  even  a  pebble  is  to  be 
found  for  hundrt'ds  of  miles  inland.    The  pam- 
peean  regions  are  characterised  by  a  dilnvtal 
lormation  oonaisting  of  caloareo-Hrgillaceoiis 
conglomerate  gradually  deposited  during  the 
lapse  of  ages,  in  what  was  once  an  arm  of  the 
Atlantic,  bat  is  now  dwindled  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  estnary  of  the  Plata.   It  may 
be  observed  that  this  same  deposition  is  still 
npidlj  progreasiiig  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  in- 
Mnnndi  that  ft  n  altogether  likely  that  the 
great  stream  which,  according  to  report,  was 
narigabie  for  ships  of  the  heaviest  burthen 
three  eentnries  ago,  will  in  the  eeurse  of  ages 
flow  into  the  ocean  by  a  delta,  like  the  Nile  or 
the  Ganges,  instead  of  entering  it,  as  it  now 
doea,  through  a  single  modUi.   In  Entre-Rios 
tliere  oretir  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  beds 
contjunini:  slinrks^  teeth  and  sea  shells  of  ex- 
tinct ^pc•  u  ^  passing  above  into  an  indnrated 
uiarl,  and  from  that  into  tlie  red  clayey  earth 
of  the  pampas,  with  ita  calcareous  concretion;$ 
and  the  bones  of  terrestrial  qnadmpeds,  clearly 
telling  of  a  largo  bay  of  pure  salt  water,  gmd- 
oalij  encroached  on,  and  at  last  converted  into 
a  mnddy  estoaiy  into  whieh  floating  eareasaea 
Were  swept.   The  number  of  the  fossil  remains 
imbedded  in  the  grand  estuary  dei>o8it,  says 
Darwin,  must  be  eztraordinarilr  great.  A  line 
drawn  in  any  direction  through  these  regions 
would,  observes  the  same  writer,  cut  through 
some  skeleton  or  bones.   Fossil  mammalia  of 
nine  sju'cies  have  been  found:  the  mennthr- 
rium^  ut'  huge  dimensions;  the  m^gaJouyx  atui 
Mlidothmivm^  the  latter  edentate  and  prob- 
ably fis  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  botli  allied  to 
the  first;  the  mylodon  Daruinii^  SLini  another 
gigantic  edentate  quadruped;  a  large  animal 
with  nn  osseous  coat  in  compartments,  ln-ariiig 
s«>me  resemblance  to  the  armadillo;  an  extinct 
kind  of  horse,  the  Iquna  tmniiim^  indicative 
of  the  existence  and  disappearance  of  a  native 
race  before  the  introduction  of  the  few  indi- 
viduals by  the  Spimish  cx)loni8ts;  a  pachyder- 
matous animal,  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
maerauehenia  ;  and  the  toxodon,  an  elephant  in 
size,  A  gnawer  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth, 
and  probably  aauatic  like  the  manatee,  to 
which  it  is  alliea. — ^Tho  Aconquija  mountain 
chain  abounds  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores; 
and  the  Famatina  in  La  Riqja  affords  very  fine 
•Over  ores.   Iron  has  been  found  in  the  Gran 
Chaoo.    An  immense  mass  of  this  metal,  pre- 
lented  by  Sir  W.  Parish  to  the  Britiah  museum, 
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and  pronounced  to  bo  of  meteoric  origin,  is  re- 
garded bv  him  as  a  genuine  production  of  the 
soil.  Salt,  the  most  abundant  mineral  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  exists  in  a  state  of  efflores- 
cence coverix^g  immense  tracts,  and  in  count- 
less braeUah  springs  and  pools ;  but  nowhere 
is  it  so  conunon  as  near  Bahia  Blauca.  Tlie 
tsalt  occurring  far  inland  consists  for  tlie  most 
part  of  ralphate  of  soda,  and  perhaps  7  per  cent 
of  common  salt,  and  does  not  preserve  meat 
well ;  while  near  the  coast  the  proportion  of 
common  salt  reaches  37  per  cent.,  and  the 
(juality  is  sui)erior.  There  are  bt-sides  mines 
of  rock  salt  in  the  country ;  and  sulphate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ma^cma,  from  which  the 
magnesia  of  commerce  is  prepared,  occur  in 
various  localitiea.  Goal  is  found  in  the  N.  W. 
provinces,  also  gypsum,  limestone,  alum,  min- 
era!  ])itch,  bitnmmons  shale,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  sulphur ;  and  there  are  extem^ive  coal 
beds  in  the  extreme  S.  W.  angle  of  theconntiy. 
— The  climate,  on  the  whole  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  exhibits  nevertheless 
considerable  variety.  In  the  north  the  heat  is 
great,  and  in  some  localities  oppressive,  save 
where  tempered  by  fresh  breezes  from  the 
Andes.  On  travelling  southward  a  cooler  tem- 
perature is  experienced,  and  especially  in  the 
province  of  Bnenoa  Ayres,  where  the  climate 
closely  resembles  that  of  some  portions  of  south- 
ern Europe.  In  the  plains  reaching  from  the 
Andes  to  the  banks  of  the  ^ranA  there  is  a 
great  deficiency  of  moisture,  wliilc  the  coun- 
tries £.  of  that  river  are  refresh^  by  abundant 
and  frequent  rains.  In  Buenos  AyrcH,  where 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  shows  ^Tcat  humidity, 
the  climate  is  chiefiy  governed  by  the  wind,  a 
change  of  which  not  infireaurauy  brings  an 
alteration  of  from  20°  to  80*  in  the  thermom- 
eter, which  rarely  rises  above  90°  In  the  shade. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  northerly,  and  these, 
passing  over  extensive  marshy  and  saline  dis- 
tricts, produce  on  reaching  Huenos  Ayres  a 
universal  dampness,  and  upon  the  bodily  sys- 
tem nn  extreme  lassitude,  inducing  a  liability 
to  all  the  maladies  consequent  unon  checked 
perspiration.  Although  the  norliiers  are  not 
generally  regarded  as  unfavoral>le  to  health  if 
the  nect-'ssary  precautions  are  taken,  while  they 
prevail  the  most  trifling  wound  or  hurt  maj 
terminate  in  lockjaw.  The  S.  W.  wind,  or 
jiitmpero,  usually  follows  the  norther,  and  blows 
at  times  with  grvat  vioU-nce,  driving  back  the 
waters  of  the  Plata  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
bearing  clouds  of  dust  so  dense  as  to  produce 
total  darkness.  The  pamperos  very  frequently 
end  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  or  rather  mud, 
formed  by  the  mingling  of  the  water  and  the 
dust.  The  thunder  and  lightning  during  one 
of  these  storms  are  perhapa  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  A  disease  called 
el  vial  de  »iet(  di'in  (the  seven  days'  sicknes^s), 
mainly  prevalent  among  the  lower  classes, 
carries  off  an  immense  number  of  infimts  in 
the  first  week  after  birth.  Tlie  following 
table  shows  the  range  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
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mometcr  in  the  shade  at  Roaario  during  the 
month  of  March,  and  at  Baonos  A^rea  from 
April  to  September: 
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1^ 
• 

2 
■ 

i. 

■ 

i) 

UaatOHf  iwure  

61' 

86* 

85* 

8S* 

86* 

18* 
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4S 

84 

1» 
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14 
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69 
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44 

89 

41 

49 
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61 

44 
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98 
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I" 

ee 
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— The  soil  of  the  Arpentine  Repnblic  is  extreme- 
hr  varied  and  productive,  nave  in  the  8.  plains, 
the  oonr>*e  shinple  of  which  is  unfavorable  to 
vegetation.  Ah  hm  already  been  seen,  the 
pampas,  and  principally  to  the  8.  W.  of  the 
Parami,  ntt'onl  ri^-li  and  abundant  pastnrape. 
The  E.  tiank  o{  the  Andes  and  the  banks  of  the 
W.  affluents  of  the  Paraguay  are  clothed  with 
dense  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is,  however, 
unavailable  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  trees  are  mostly  of  the  mimosa  family: 
and  with  the  fruit  of  the  algarroba,  mixed 
with  maize,  the  Indians  make  a  sort  of  bread, 
while  by  fermentation  tliey  produce  the  chim, 
an  intoxicating  liquor.  In  8al(a  the  cinchcma, 
Tarious  palms,  and  Hw  mtUi  or  Paraguay  tea 
are  indigwDoiia;  and  in  Selta  and  Saanago  the 


cactus  /oliasus,  on  whidi  a  cochineal  insect 
feedsj  grows  to  an  enonnoos  rize.  Aloes  are 
very  ammdant,  and  firom  their  flhrona  materiab 

the  Indians  manufacture  nets.  ro|>eN  bags,  &c., 
which  they  dye  with  indelible  colors  of  their 
own  preparation  ftom  natire  plants.   The  eoea 

rdant  grows  plentifully  in  Salta.  Mixed  with 
ime,  the  Peruvians  chew  it  aa  a  stimalant. 
Indigo  is  found  in  Corrientea,  and  also  dis 
shnib  which  nourishes  the  rlurilh,  an  insect 
famed  for  the  rich  green  dye  it  atfords.  The 
apple  tree  waa  introdnoed'  from  Chili  by  the 
Indians,  and  forms  veritable  forests  in  the  S. 
W.  districts  near  the  Andes.  Figs,  oranges, 
walnuts,  and  other  fruits  are  common ;  and 
the  peacli  tree  in  so  abundant  a«  to  uffoni  the 
principal  firewood  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayrei 
Good  wine  is  made  in  Mendoca.  The  sngsr 
cane  prospers  in  t!ie  nortliweat,  and  tobacco  is 
extensively  cultivated.  The  cotton  tree  flour- 
ishes in  Oatamarca,  and  red  pepper  is  *ent  ia 
large  quantities  tn  Buenos  Ayres.  Maize,  po- 
tatoes, and  the  dilTerent  European  ccreak  ars 
raised  in  afanost  all  the  provinces,  and  of  wheat 
prodigious  crops  are  pro<luce<l,  principally  for 
export.  But  tlie  exportation  of  productions  of 
the  soil  ho-s  hitherto  been  inconsiderable  com- 
pared to  that  of  animal  proiluce  derived  from  tbs 
nerds  of  cattle  and  horses  in  the  pampas.  As 
idea  of  the  eattle-rai.sing  in  eight  ot  the  pr  v- 
inoes  (there  being  no  returns  from  the  ocheni 
maj  be  formed  from  the  fonowlng  statistiesol 
the  flurmhig  atoek  in  1866 : 


raOTDCdS. 

Hmm4 

■J 

<,000,000 

8Jioa,ooo 

8,000.000 
189.0110 
S10.0U0 
8SA,ti00 
800,000 
876,000 

1.800.000 
000.000 
876.000 
40.000 
71,000 
M,000 
MOOO 
89,000 

80.1)00 
7.600 
SO.OilO 
40.000 
7jB«0 
SOiOOO 
14.000 
98.000 

60.000,000 
«.00«.000 
1,000,000 
80,000 
880.000 
190.000 

laxooo 

96,000 

9.000 

usjm 

10,000 
181,000 

70.000 

96.000 
9B&.000 

86,000 

4J<» 
8JVW 
8^ 

— In  the  forests  of  the  republic  there  are  ja- 
guars, cougars  or  pnmas  (Amerioan  lions),  ant- 
eaten^  and  chinchillas  as  large  as  squirrels 
and  much  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their  furs. 
The  tapir  is  eommon  In  the  north.  Deer 
abound  in  the  pampas,  as  do  wild  dn^rs  and  nr- 
madillos;  and  there  are  three  species  of  par- 
tridge. On  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
is  found  the  rari(jueihn}>t^  known  in  commerce 
by  its  fur  under  the  name  of  nutria;  it  is  a  car- 
nivorous animal,  of  the  size  of  a  rat,  web-foot- 
ed, and  its  flesh  is  considered  exceedinply  deli- 
cate. The  capybara,  the  giant  of  the  rodentia, 
an<1  tha  oarpinoho  frequent  the  tfven.  The 
Andine  provinces  abound  in  pnnnacos,  llamas, 
and  vicufias;  and  the  Gnm  Chaco  is  infef»ted 
by  the  various  feline  animals  already  men- 
tioned, besides  wild  cats,  boars,  myriads  of 
noxious  insects,  spiders  of  monstrous  propor- 
tions, enormous  mosquitoes,  and  innumerable 
swarms  of  Imcs.  Several  varieties  of  venomous 


snakes  are  met  with,  especially  a  trig^hoct- 
phahf^  the  fieroest  and  most  hideous  of  in 

kind,  and  a  species  of  boa  similar  to  the  fni^ 
tenado  or  deor-swallower  of  Venezuela.  Tlw 
tocutaco  and  bizoacha,  rodent  quadrupeds,  ars 
found  in  all  directions  throtiphont  the  pam- 
pas, rendering  travelling  dangerous  from  their 
iiurrowings.  Condors,  gallinazos,  vultures,  and 
other  predacious  birds  abound  in  various  dij- 
triots;  and  the  woods  are  peopled  by  numer- 
ous smaller  Urdaof  endlessly  varied  plumagb 
The  rivers,  and  especially  the  Rio  Negro, 
abound  in  fish  of  all  kinds,  the  lanij»rey,  trout, 
pejerey,  sole,  and  ray  or  uate  being  those  most 
j)rized.  Seals  are  taken  on  the  N.  coa-^^t.  «* 
also  sea  lions  and  sea  elephants;  the  latter 
oAon  attain  a  length  of  20  to  23  feet,  and  <>n« 
will  yield  two  hogsheads  of  oil.  The  breeding 
of  mules  has  of  late  years  declined,  though  con- 
siderable droves  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  tJi« 
MtoflCMs.  The  sheep^  although  eztremelj  an* 
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mroa^  are,  like  thegoato  and  hogs,  of  an  infe- 
rior breed.  A  speciM  of  ostrich,  i^maller  than 
that  of  Africa,  is  common  on  the  plfiinn,  and 
hunted  fur  it.s  feathers,  an  article  of  export  of 
mne  im{)ortance. — Almost  the  calf  minnfto- 
tnref<  of  the  Phita  provinces  arc  ponchos,  sad- 
dle-cloths, ritpes,  &c.,  mado  by  the  Indians,  and 
morocco  leather,  wooden  bowls,  and  dishes 
from  C6rdoba,  the  principal  manufacturing 
town. — In  spite  of  war;*,  epideuucs,  droughts, 
•ad  other  oDiteoles  to  the  material  develop- 
ni«nt  of  the  country,  the  following  tabuhir 
stjiuiuoiit  by  Sr.  Don  Manuel  li.  Garcia,  Ar- 
gentine minister  to  the  United  States,  shows 
that  the  exports  have  qaadrupled  in  quantity 
sod  quintupled  in  amount  in  the  17  years  from 
1868  to  1870: 


18m 

BonkM^s  of  tsOvir  •••••••• . 

160,8« 

um 

This  increase,  large  as  it  maj  appear,  belongs 
to  ft  iniall  proportion  onlj  of  the  prodaots  of 

the  country,  the  mineral  and  afrrirulturnl  ro- 
soorcee  of  which  bare  not  yet  been  devel- 
oped, for  want  of  hands,  eepital,  endjnritable 
roads.  Otticial  reports  sliow  the  Exports  of 
the  productH  of  cattle  to  have  been  in  the  pro- 
portion of  $22  60  for  each  inhabitant  in  the 
proyince  of  Buenos  Avres  alone  in  ISfifi,  $60 
in  1800,  aud  $80  in  1«70.  The  wool  clip  for 
1866  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  lbs.  The 
export  duties  on  wool,  bones,  hides,  and  tallow 
amonnt  to  about  8,00^»,000  silver  dollars  per  an- 
Btun.  Tbe  total  of  the  exports  from  tiio  port 
of  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  United  States  <luring 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1870,  was  $0,473,- 
927  61  ;  while  that  of  the  imports  firom  the 
Tnited  States  in  the  same  period  was  but 
$2,087,91)9,  according  to  custcni  house  returns. 
The  balance  of  trade  from  Great  Britain  was  in 
favor  of  the  latter  by  over  $6,000,000,  and  tliat 
with  France  by  about  $1,500,000.  The  im- 
ports mainly  oompriae  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen  fabrics,  machinery,  coal,  and  iron.  In 
1869  there  entered  the  principal  ports  1,337 
sailing  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  401,070 
tons,  and  1,158  steamers;  and  there  cleared 
970  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  of  808, 325  tons, 
and  1,158  steamers. — The  highways  of  the  re- 
public are,  with  few  exceptions^  ae  nature  made 
them,  consisting  merely  of  a  beatm  track  across 
the  pampas.  There  are  four  lines  of  railway  in 
the  promoe  of  Buenos  Ajrree.  In  Entre-Kioe 
there  it  aleo  easy  commnnieation  bf  riyer 
steamboats;  but  in  the  interior  of  Corrientes 
travelling  is  done  exdusivelj  on  horseback. 
There  are  now  (1872)  six  raUwaj  linee  opened 


for  traffic,  four  of  which  diverge  from  the  capi- 
tal of  the  repnbUe  in  different  directions ;  the 
remain  injr  two  are  from  Hosario  to  C6rdoba, 
and  from  Gualeguay  to  Puerto  Kuiz.  Besides 
these,  there  are  two  railways  in  course  of  eon* 
stniction,  and  five  others  projocted.  Along 
the  lines  already  opened,  new  farms  have  been 
established,  immense  quantities  of  wheat  sown 
for  exportation,  and  tlie  shipment  of  wool  has 
HO  increased  as  at  times  to  task  the  carrying 
power  of  the  railways.  In  September,  1871. 
there  were  l,2:iO  m.  of  telegraph  optai,  ana 
over  2,630  m.  in  process  of  construction.  A 
submarine  cable  has  been  laid  between  Bue- 
nos Ayres  and  Montevideo,  and  an  impor- 
tant line  is  projected  to  unite  the  capitals  of 
Chili  and  of  the  Plate  provinces. — Tne  Mau4 
bank  was  the  tirst  private  bank  established  in 
Buenos  Ayres  (1858);  the  London  and  River 
Plate  bank,  established  in  1863,  does  a  large 
and  remunerative  bosineae.  The  Argieotine 
bank  is  of  more  reoent  date. — ^The  bmineas  of 
tlie  post  office  department  hae  greatly  in- 
creased in  a  few  years;  tbe  number  of  let* 
tera  paasingf  through  llie  Bnenos  Ayres  poet 
office  in  1859  was  but  400,000;  in  1805  it 
amounted  to  2,i)0u,()(>u. — The  constitution  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  bears  date  May  16, 
1H5.'?.  The  executive  power  resides  in  a 
president  elected  for  six  years  by  the  repre- 
senttftvee  of  Hie  14  provinces,  188  in  num- 
ber. The  le;rislntive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
national  congress,  consisting  of  a  senate  num- 
bering 28,  two  from  each  provliioe,  and  a 
house  of  deputies,  of  54  members.  The  vice 
president,  elected  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  president,  is  chairman  of 
the  senate,  but  has  otherwise  no  political 
power.  The  president  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military, 
and  judicial  offices;  Imt  he  and  liis  ministen 
are  responsible  for  their  acts,  and  liable  to  im- 
peachment. There  are  five  ministerial  depart- 
ments: interior,  foreign  atTiiirs,  finance,  war 
and  marine,  and  education  and  public  worship. 
The  governors  of  the  provincee  are  elected  vj 
the  people  for  a  t(>rm  of  tliree  years.  The  army 
of  the  republic  consists,  exclusive  of  the  militia 
and  national  guard  of  Huenoe  Ayres  (number- 
ing 19,867  men),  of  0,482  men— 2.909  infantry, 
2,861  horse,  and  712  artillery;  there  are  29 
generals,  273  commandants,  and  682  subaltern 
officers.  The  militia  and  national  guard  may 
be  called  out  in  time  of  war.  The  navy  com- 
prises seven  vessels  of  war,  one  of  which 
mounts  18  guna.  The  public  revenue  is  mainly 
derived  from  customs  duties,  which  average  35 
per  cent  on  imports  and  10  per  cent,  on  ex- 
ports. The  national  expenditure  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  coet  of  the  army  and  navy,  ana 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  The  expendi- 
ture was  considerably  increased  from  1867  to 
1870,  owing  to  the  war  with  Paraguay.  The 
ofticial  estitiiates  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
for  the  linancial  year  1869-70,  presented  to 
the  national  congress,  were  m  firilows: 
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BEVEXUE. 

Import  dotlM  _   |«1.40n.000 

AddltioDAl  ft  per  cent,  (wkr)  ^. .......  S,100,0UU 

ExiMirt  dulle*   I^MI.IJOO 

Additional    p«T  cmt  (war)   MO.OCO 

Htorm^yp   •  8W.0II0 

bUinpduty   165.000 

pMtaOoe   m,m 

laterMt  on  1T.M0  itmnt  of  Arrvnttn*  OmMI 

MilwV.atTpWMt.   UIKO 

  ,   80,000 

IMri  fii;i8uw 

Exnuvniuti. 

'  of  tb0  IntMior   ll.2ftT.psS 

FovFiira  AJMn   lU.^rMi 

KiMncA   a^AAT^ 

rubUo  latlrMlllNI..  

War.  ,   8,757,-.'l5 

Total   |14,35T,J»0 

The  badget  for  1670-71,  rated  br  the  nation- 
al oonsreM,  showed  an  oitiiiuttea  revenue  of 

$1B,R00.000,  nml  an  estimated  expt'iKliture  of 
$16  000,000,  leaving  a  deticit  of  $200,000,  The 

f>ublio  debty  Avidea  into  an  external  and  an 
nternal  debt,  was  as  follows  at  the  eod  of  Oc- 
tober, 1871 : 

BTrmrAi. 

OldBMMan«d«M,tperewtatock   $iB»,on« 

•»     •»       ii      »    g    «»       »   flhWMifiOO 

lMaM(lMtlMdbyMiorcga|iHiM^tl,lMB,  tijmjm 

OeiofaM;  isnii,  tajmjm 
0  por  tmL  AipntlM  Mock  fl^WJioo 

 jArn.spublteflMktolMpw«VTCa«r-—  lUMJM!) 

fmoA  debt.  I  "oVv  Inflladtaf  lliterMt  

Obligationa  to  foreiga  mmon   94,'ieo 

Loan  from  Bradlian  cOTCniDent,  I^M.   l.lii.TOS 

■      -         "              "        1  !)<»-'••   1000.000 

autl)i>rk<<(l  hy  coDgnn  Octobor,  ISM.   S^UOJ.UOO 

Total  interna  dobi.   |24.8.>7,{>.*>0 

Totel  daU   tTT,4.'a.-i^ 

The  preator  pnrt  of  the  forei^oi  loan  of  l^^rt-j 
was  issued  in  18»58,  to  the  annuint  of  £1,950,- 
000,  at  the  price  of  721  for  TOO,  by  Messrs.  Ba- 
ring Brotliern  of  ].fm<]'ot\.  It  is  at  R  per  rent, 
interest,  and  payable  in  21  years.  Tlio  loun 
of  1870,  amonnting^  to  £Q,T22,400,  ^nunted  by 
congress  for  the  constriK'tion  of  mil  ways  and 
other  public  works,  was  issued  at  the  London 
exchange  in  April^  1871,  at  the  price  of  88^,  to 
be  redeemed  by  an  accumulated  sinking  tund 
of  2(  per  cent  Besides  the  Tiabilities  al>ove 
mentioned,  there  is  a  floating  debt  in  treasury 
bills  to  an  unknown  amount.  Each  of  the  14 
provinces  has  a  revenue  of  its  own,  derived 
from  local  taxes.  The  liabflities  of  all  the 
provinoea,  except  Buenos  Ayresi,  the  annual 
Sizpcnditnre  of  whiefa  is  abont  $2,000,000,  are 
internal.  Th:it  [trovinre  contracted  in  June, 
1870,  a  loan  in  England  of  £1,084,700,  issued 
at  88,  with  6  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  redeemed 
at  par  in  '^'^  yonrs.  In  ISM  treasury  notes 
were  issued,  bearing  interest,  for  payment  of 
government  does,  and  to  be  received  in  pay- 
ment of  customs  dutifs.  They  r<  present  sil- 
ver dollars,  and  are  of  the  denominations  of  $5, 
$10,  $20,  $60,  and  $100.— Much  baa  been  d<«e 


of  late  years  for  the  advancement  of  edaca&a, 
and  in  the  chief  towns  it  to  better  than  In  mod 

parts  of  South  America.  There  are  at  present 
142  municipal  and  state  achuols  in  the  province 
and  city  of  Buenofl  Ayres,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  denominational  and  other  private  and 
Sunday  scliools  in  that,  and  a  primortionale 
nnniher  in  the  other  province  The  capital 
and  Conloha  have  each  a  university,  and  Bud- 
nos  Ayres  and  Corrientes  have  eucli  a  eoUfi$ 
nafumal,  the  studies  in  whldi  embrace  die 
usual  classic  and  scientific  courses,  besides  m<xl- 
em  langtiages,  and  degrees  are  conferred  in 
theology,  law,  and  medicine.  New  colleges 
are  being  founded  in  Entre-Rios ;  and  normal 
schools  will  shortly  be  establi-shed  in  all  the 
provinces.  Aliout  90,000  children  attended 
school  in  the  whole  republic  in  1871,  and  tb«K 
were  1,884  students  m  the  national  oolkfe*. 
There  are  extensive  libraries,  rliief  among  which 
is  the  bibliotaea  naeianaL  foondod  in  1870  un- 
der Ilia  anspieea  ^  President  Sannieoto.— The 
predominant  religion  \n  Roman  Catholic;  lot 
all  others  are  tolerated,  and  the  ministers  <if 
some  other  denominatioDaare  ptAd  by  the  gi>r. 
emment.  In  ISfV.)  it  was  estimated  that  tlitne 
were  10,000  Protestants  among  the  English, 
Sooteh,  Ameriean,  and  Gierman  aettlen.— Hie 

month  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  wjus  discoverwl  in 
161S  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Soli^ ;  and  as  early  as  1^ 
Don  Pedro  de  Ifendoza  began  the  setUmest 

at  Buenos  Ayres,  while  the  country  as  f&r  N* 
as  the  site  of  Asuncion,  the  present  capital  ^1 
Paraguay,  was  explored  by  parties  under  hb 
orders.  Many  colonies  were  founded  in  th«t 
century,  and  much  progress  was  made  in  th« 
civilizaUon  of  the  Indians  under  Don  Jssa  de 
(laray,  who  was  in  1580  appointe<l  lienteni.nt 
governor  of  those  provinces,  which  were  ihtD 
regarded  as  fomdliga  part  of  the  vicerOTSlty  ef 
Peru.  In  1H20  a  new  government  wa?  formed, 
haviuft  for  its  capital  Buenos  Ayrt-s,  liithtrto 
dependent  upon  the  government  of  Psraguaj, 
and  hotli  continued  nndc-r  the  viceroyaltj of 
Peru  till  1770,  when  the  viceroyolty  of  ButDt*? 
Ayres  was  created,  comprising  tibe  territura^ 
now  known  as  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  Urugoaj, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  1806  Buenoi 
Ayres  and  Montevideo  were  captured  U  t 
small  British  force,  which,  however,  was  soon 
compelled  by  the  bravery  of  the  inhabiteati 
to  relinquish  the  conipicst.  An  atti-ni['t 
made  in  August,  1807,  by  a  British  innj 
10,000  strong,  to  reconquer  the  city  of  Bo«a« 
Ayres;  but  the  invaders  wt-re  defeated.  Cnn. 
Whitelook,  who  commanded  the  attack,  su* 
tm  liis  retnm  to  England  eadiiered  for  ia- 
capacity.  Tlie  striigfrle  for  independence  *»? 
begun  about  three  years  later,  and  was 
on  both  banks  of  the  Plata,  ontil  the  (0)7  ^^ 
innining  Spanisli  forces  surrendert>d  in  iItlnt^ 
video  in  1812.  Durmg  thih  period  the  wer  of 
independence  was  also  going  on  in  Upper  Pen 
(Bolivia)  with  varied  result.s,  and  in  the  a4ia- 
cent  provinces,  the  bpaniarda  suffering  cuo- 
aidorable  reversea  in  Salta  and  TnconisB.  !■ 
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JumXfj  1818.  the  clnef  power  was  vested  in 
the  "Sovereitm  Assembly"  formed  in  Tucu- 
nuui,  then  tlie  beat  uf  frovemment.   About  the 
MBM  time  GeoL  Joe&  de  San  Mar^  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Mendoza,  conceived 
the  proieot  of  crossing  the  Andes  for  the  pur- 
MM  CI  driving  the  SptBiards  out  of  Chili. 
The  enterprise  proved  snccemful,  and  Chili 
WAS  fire€^  after  the  memorable  battles  of  Cha- 
ealmeo  and  Maipti  (1817-18).  ImiMdiately 
afterward  the  Chilians  and  Argentines  carried 
their  nnited  arms  into  Pern,  and  entered  Li- 
ma in  1821,    The  Portuffuese  in  1816,  under 
pretext  of  putting  down  anarchical  movements 
Mt  on  foot  in  Urugnay  by  Artigos,  descended 
Into  that  territory  and  took  possession  of  Monte- 
video, in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Argentine 
fcovernment,  then  too  bnrily  engaged  in  pre- 
scTvinff  order  at  home  and  in  r  urrying  on  the 
war  of  independence,  to  enter  opeol/  into  bos- 
fiUtie*  ftgttinst  the  Inraders.    The  same  year 
the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
La  Plata  was  declared  in  Tuownan  fJuly  9),  in 
wMeh  city,  after  the  dissohition  of  the  sov- 
(•reifm  assenilily,  a  congress  had  assembled 
March  26, 1817,  and  promulgated  a  provisional 
eomtltQtlon,  Oen.  Payerreoon  being  named 
snpreme  dictator.    Tlio  seat  of  congress  was 
afterward  removed  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the 
hope  of  aeemliig  freater  liberty  of  action; 
bat  in  1R20  the  directory  fell,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
mait  was  established.  The  admlnistramni  was 
composed  of  (Ion.  ^{(xlrifrnoz  and  two  secre- 
taries, Don  Bernardino  Kivadavia  and  Don  Ma- 
nnel  Garcia.    The  riverine  provinces  soon  uni- 
ted themselves  with  Hnonos  Ayres,  and  this  al- 
liance led  in  1824  to  the  organization  of  the  re- 
pablic,  nnder  the  administration  of  Las  Heraa. 
Brazil  forced  the  United  Provinces  into  a  dec- 
oration of  war,  and  blockaded  the  city  of  Bue- 
nos Ayret,  Jmnary,  1826;  and,  thongh  the  Ar- 
gentine arms  were  for  a  time  victorious  by  sea 
and  land,  the  event  served  to  prove  the  weak- 
ness of  the  union.   It  is  important  to  maum- 
her  that  the  size  of  the  ditlcrent  provinces  was 
extremely  various,  and  thnt  the  character  and 
interests  of  the  population  were  no  less  varieil. 
It  mav  also  he  added  that  the  difficulty  of 
••tabhshing  communication  between  the  prov- 
inces rendered  useless  at  times  prudent  meos- 
<ve8  taken  by  the  central  government  There 
wsa  almost  a  feudal  aristocracy  in  the  north ; 
in  tlie  wide  ranges  of  the  pastures  the  herds- 
Rieafelt  and  exercised  a  rude  power;  but  there 
''•a  a  greater  degree  of  mo<leration  in  the 
ft?ricnltural  states.  Buenos  Ayrcs,  as  tlio  only 
seaboard  state,  and  as  much  the  richest,  nat- 
vdlj  took  the  lead,  both  in  preparing  the 
^■y  for  independence  and  in  forming  the  con- 
^BwtOT.    The  higher  classes  possessed  im- 
"Mue  landed  and  other  property.   Many  of 
^^>om  had  been  educated  m  Europe,  and  had 
introduced  into  South  America  the  refinements 
of  a  Ugh  dTlIliatUn,  and  hoped  to  extend 
ihoie  rdbienientt  a?er  the  vlme  conntrj  by 


'  means  of  a  form  of  govenunent.   But  nnder 

}  their  ideas  this  government  was  to  he  wielded 
by  the  rich  and  educated  classes.  Their  party, 
the  Unitarios,  succeeded  in  fVaming  the  OfKUrti* 
tution  of  1825,  under  which  the  nation  was 
represented  by  a  small  aristocracy.  Kivadavia 
was  the  first  und  only  president  of  the  confed- 
eration under  thb  constitution.  The  greater 
part  of  the  large  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
took  its  political  bios  frotii  the  independent 
and  republican  tone  of  the  cattle  drivers  and 
herdsmen,  who  knew  their  power,  and  were 
not  averse  to  asserting  it.  They  soon  found 
a  leader  in  Juan  Manuel  de  Kosaa,  who  was 
descended  fi-om  a  noble  family  of  Spain.  Un* 
tutortd  in  the  arts  of  relinement,  and  at  once 
daring  in  the  highest  d^ee,  ambitious,  and 
canning,  he  soon  fonnd  nnmenras  supporters 

among  the  masses  of  the  peojde.  and  espet  iully 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  extending  the  limits 
of  the  province  of  Bnenos  Ayres,  by  subduing 
the  sflvnzi's  of  the  pampas  and  other  indigenous 
tribes,  who  were  implacable  enemies  of  the 
ffttwhm  or  herdsmen.  No  sooner  had  he  ea* 

ponscd  the  cause  of  the  federalists  than  his  pop- 
ularity spread  to  the  provinces,  and  he  gained 
the  sympathifls  of  many  promment  personagea 
who  reganled  with  a  jealous  eye  the  recent 
excesses  of  military  power.  Ue  had  opposed 
the  Unitarios  at  the  time  of  the  nnion,  although 
unsuccessfully;  but  by  1827  lie  had  acquired 
sufficient  influence,  and  found  himself  certain 
of  the  aid  of  other  popnlar  chieftains,  sneh  as 
Bnstos,  governor  of  C6rdoba,  Ibarra,  comman- 
dant of  Santiago,  Quiroga,  of  La  Kioja,  and 
Lopez,  of  Santa  F6.  They  protested  against 
the  constitution  atid  poveminont  of  lft2r),  and 
took  up  arms  in  force  in  support  of  their  pro- 
test. Kivadavia,  suooessor  to  Las  lleras^  aooing 
liimself  powerless  to  establish  a  unitarian  con- 
stitution, and  aware  that  be  could  neither 
carry  on  the  war  apiinst  the  Brazilians  nor 
obtain  a  peace,  resigned  power,  an<l  Kosas  and 
his  colleagues  chose  Dorrego  governor  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  Dorrego  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Brazil,  through  tlie  mediation  of  England, 
in  1828.  from  which  year  dates  the  recognition 
of  the  l3anda  Oriental  of  Uruguay  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  under  the  triple  guaranty  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
Brazil.  A  confederation,  based  upon  voluntary 
alliance  was  formed  in  January,  1831,  Initween 
the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Corrientea, 
Entre-Rios,  and  Santa  F6,  which  were  soon 
joined  by  the  other  provinoes.  But  some  of 
the  officers  who  had  commanded  in  the  late 
war  now  1>epan  to  regard  with  distrust  the  tri- 
umph of  federal  principles  under  Dorr^  and 
the  other  governors;  and  the  establUhed  army 
of  the  republic  set  on  foot  a  counter-revolution, 
headed  by  one  Lavalle,  an  officer  of  some  di»> 
tinotloo.  LaTalle  defcated  Dorrego  and  Roaai^ 
and  sliot  the  former  without  a  trial.  Kosa% 
however,  with  Quiroga  of  La  Riqja  and  Lopes 
of  Santa  FA,  formed  a  new  leagoe  and  over^ 
threw  LtTalle^  who  resigned  hbpoet^  Bomw  he- 
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Ing  cho?;vn  inllisplaoo.  which  ho  held  till 
Two  gov^nuiMmti,  the  first  uuder  Balcarce,  and 
fhe  second  under  Viamont,  now  followed  eaeh 

other  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  neither  be- 
ing &hl6  to  niaintftin  itself,  as  Rosas  lield  tlie  ar- 
my tmderliteeoiitro].  After  ttiefUl  of  Ylamont, 

Rosas  was  reelected  governor  of  Bnenos  Ay  res, 
A  position  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  coantry,  and  gave  him 

a  very  general  control  of  its  internal  affairs. 
His  term  expired  in  1835,  when  he  refused  to 
be  again  a  candidate.  Five  times  the  honor 
was  tendered  to  him,  and  as  often  refused. 
He  wsi)  tlien  otlered  the  dictatorship  for  five 
years,  whioh  he  accepted,  and  the  appointment 
was  twice  renewed.  He  luld  the  othce  till 
18o2,  and  was  the  sole  and  uncuntrolled  ruler 
of  Boenos  Ayres,  and  practically  uf  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  durinjr  the  whole  <>f  that  time.  ' 
From  1827  to  1852  there  was  no  meeting  of  the 
national  congress  or  constitnent  assembly.  It 
is  difficult  to  characterize  precisely  the  use 
which  he  made  of  these  unlimited  jjowers.  He 
blMbeen  represented  us  an  arbitrary  and  bloo^ 
tyrant,  and  a(  cu-e<l  of  the  treacheroos  mur- 
der of  all  the  iriends  who  placed  him  in  power. 
He  certainly  niltd  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
was  neither  slow  nor  scmpuloua  in  his  means  of 
defending  or  of  advancing  himself;  but  he  main- 
tained a  government  under  which  his  country 
increased  in  population  and  material  prosperity, 
notwithstanuing  continual  internal  dissensions 
and  foreign  wars,  and  retained  a  strong  and  gen- 
erally triumphant  party  of  friends  till  the  last. 
With  the  idea  that  all  the  provinces  of  the 
former  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  belonged 
to  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  contest  was  long 
kept  up  to  attempt  to  bring  into  H  the  states 
of  Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  The  former,  pro-  ^ 
tected  in  part  by  its  natural  position,  and  ; 
more  by  the  policy  of  isolation  rad  the  strong 
executive  power  of  its  singular  dictator,  Fran- 
cia,  almost  entirely  escaped  foreign  conflict. 
But  Bnud!  had  ever  in  view  the  con(iue8t  of 
tlie  latter,  while  the  Argentine  government 
saw  the  importance  of  that  territory,  and  espe- 
cially the  neeeasily  of  diecking  the  amoliion 
of  the  neighboring  monarchy.  The  civil  dis- 
sensions in  the  Banda  Oriental  exerci.sed  a 
marked  Inflnenoe  on  Argentine  politics,  and 
the  moveraonts  headed  by  Oribo  and  Rivera 
served  Kosas  as  a  pretext  for  his  intervention 
in  Uruguayan  affairs  and  for  the  aid  given  by 
Brazil  to  the  enenues  of  the  Argentine  dicta- 
tor. Oribe  was  a  partisan  if  not  a  creature 
and  tool  of  Rosas.  To  him  there  was  opposed 
a  strong  faction  led  by  Rivera,  a  man  who 
had  raised  himself  to  influence  much  in  the 
manner  empi<qred  by  Rosas  in  Bnenos  Ayres. 
The  mutter  came  to  a  war,  first  of  blockades 
and  then  of  armies,  between  Oribo  8upi>orted 
by  Rosas  on  the  one  htmd,  and  Rivera  sustained 
by  the  Argentine  exiles  in  Morifevideo.  and  also 
by  a  Trenc  h  Heet,  on  tlic  other.  The  inter- 
Tcntion  of  the  French  was  induced  by  a  quar- 
rel which  had  arisen  between  a  French  vice 


consul  and  the  dictator.  Tlie  French  difficultT 
was  settled  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  oon- 
snl,  and  in  19M  peace  was  coneloded  betwesn 
the  confederation  and  Montevideo.  Tliis  peace 
was  not  of  long  duration,  and  in  1846  Great 
Britain  and  France,  at  the  special  reqneatsf 
the  emperor  of  Brazil,  interfered,  on  the  plaa 
of  enforcing  the  treaties  of  1828  and  1840. 
The  allies  blockaded  Bnenos  Ayree;  seized  the 
Argentine  fleet,  then  engaged  in  blockading 
Montevideo,  and  the  island  of  Martin  Gards, 
which  commmds  the  entrances  of  the  Paraai 
and  rniguay ;  opened  the  Parana,  which  Ro- 
sas had  closed  to  vessels  bound  to  Paraguay, 
and  offered  convoys  as  far  as  Corricntoi, 
where  in  repeated  attempts  by  the  dictator  to 
opi>(»se  the  passage  of  the  combined  fleets  the 
A  rge  n  t  i  n  es  sti  stained  heavy  losses.  This  ^ti^te 
of  things  lasted  three  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  England  withdrew  (July,  IBiS)^ 
but  France  continued  hostilities  aiz  months 
longer.  The  rival  factions  in  Urngnny.  one  of 
which  was  supported  by  Brazil  and  the  other  by 
BoaaSp  oooupicd  the  latter  many  years,  while  the 
opposition  party  in  his  own  state  was  gradually 
becoming  too  powerful  for  him.  This  party, 
headed  by  Urquiza,  governor  of  Entre-Rios, 
was  now  armed  and  acting  in  coi^iincticm  with 
the  natural  enemy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Monte 
Gaseros,  Feb.  3, 1852,  Rosas  was  defeated;  bot, 
more  fortunate  than  Dorrego  had  been,  be 
was  enabled  to  escape  to  England.  Yieaatl 
I>opez  now  became  jirovisioual  gi>%-emor  oftbs 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  But,  by  a  nddea 
eovp  tPftat^  Urquiza,  having  the  army  St  lai 
disposal,  put  himself  at  the  lu  ad  of  the  govern- 
ment as  dictator,  not  five  months  after  tli« 
de[K>8ltloii  of  Roaaa.  Tbetrstnseof  hispover 
was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Para- 
gui^.  He  also  secured  the  future  free  lUTi- 
girtlon  an  the  rtvers  flowinginto  the  Plata,  a 
wise  measure  which  still  remains  in  force.  Bnt 
I  this  new  assumption  of  dictatorial  power  pro- 
dtned  immediate  frritaliaiL  Hartaig  to  attcad 
'  congress  at  Santa  F6,  he  had  hardly  lef\  tbe 
capital  when  (Sept.  11,  1852)  a  revolution 
Inroke  ont,  and  vakntine  Alsina  was  chosen 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  this  govemmrat,  deter- 
mined to  nudntain  Itself  as  a  state  indeiK'Ddint 
of  the  confederation,  and  another  revolution 
in  December,  which  temporarily  changed  the 
governor,  did  not  alter  this  purpoee.  The  con- 
gress of  the  confederation  did  not  assemble  till 
Nov.  20,  all  the  states  being  then  represented 
except  Bnenos  Ayres,  and  Urquiza  was  inst^lc^ 
e«l  til  suppress  the  rebellion  in  that  state.  It 
I  again  met  Jan.  22, 1858,  and  weut  on  with  the 
work  of  forming  a  constitution.  It  also  recom- 
mended the  president  to  take  all  means  to  stop 
I  the  civil  war  and  bring  Buenos  Ayres  back  to 
I  the  confederacy.  The  new  constituttoi  «f  the 
'  confederation,  which  is  still  in  force,  was  pro- 
mulgated May  1,  1853.  It  was  framed  in  tb« 
apparent  expectation  that  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
neheot  and  most  important^  as  the  only  nin- 
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time  state  of  the  confeUeracy,  miirlit  lie  induced 
tu  return  to  i^antl  accordingly  fixed  tlml  city  as 
the  capital.  Tb»  oonstitntion,  with  some  slight 
modification,  W89  eo7)ied  from  that  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  as  being  a  federal 
government  of  independent  states.  It  guar- 
antees the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers,  and 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  duties  on  (;oods 
carried  from  province  to  province ;  grants  to 
foreigners  all  civil  rights;  provides  for  their 
natnralizatiun  after  ten  years'  residence,  which 
term  may  he  abridged  at  tlie  discretion  of  con- 
grew;  Aad  makes  oUier  proviaiona  for  the 
eooooragement  of  immigratkm.  It  went  into 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Urquiza  was 
ciuwen  preeident  for  six  years  from  March  5, 
1854.  The  seat  of  goTenunent  waa  eataUiriiea 
at  R^jada  del  Parana,  in  tlie  province  of  Entre- 
Rios.  Meantime,  in  Buenos  Avres  a  new  con- 
•titotion  liad  alao  been  formed  in  January  of 
the  same  year,  bnt  not  without  a  hope  ex- 
pressed and  orovision  made  for  a  future  return 
to  flie  ooniweration,  which  aoon  after  aeemed 
jwobable.  That  province  was  invaded  by  a 
party  of  filibusters  under  one  Costa,  and  Ur- 
<|iiixa  waa  anapeeted,  or  at  least  aocnaed,  of  har* 
inp  fostered  tiie  movement.  This  ho  promptly 
denied,  and  sent  his  forces  to  help  to  repel 
them;  which  friendly  act  lUled  to  bring  about 
an  entire  reconciliation,  bnt  reanlted  in  good 
will  between  the  j)arties,  and  two  treaties  of 
I'lare  >igned  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Dec.  20,  18^, 
and  Parana,  Jan.  8,  is."),").  They  provided  for 
independent  governments,  but  containe<l  stipu- 
lations for  much  mutual  assistance.  Urquiza 
continued  president  of  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation, and  Pastor  Obligado  was  reelected  gov- 
ernor of  Buenos  Ayraa  for  a  term  of  years. 
Upon  the  nnanimous  request  of  the  confrrcH-4  of 
toe  confederation,  negotiations  were  reopeiud 
on  the  subject  of  retmkn,  Oct  10,  1855,  and 
<^(ian  Bautista  PeQa  wa.>4  sent  to  Paranii  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  discovery  that  his  authority 
did  not  extend  to  merging  the  two  sovereign- 
tMS,  produced  much  irritation  in  the  confedera- 
tjeti,  at  the  same  time  that  another  event  occa- 
sioned discontent  at  Buenos  Ayres.  On  Dec. 
24, 1855,  some  Argentine  refugees  from  Monte- 
^doo,  under  Gen.  Flores,  disembarked  at  Santa 
F^*  to  invudc  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayre.s. 
Uen.  Bartultim6  Mitre  repulsed  them,  and  in  his 
tan  invaded  the  prorinoe  of  Santa  F6,  in  which 
step  ho  was  sustained  by  his  government. 
Upon  thia,  not  only  was  the  miaaion  of  Petta 
ciMed,  bnt  the  Argentine  govenmient  signified 
to  him  (March  18,  1856)  that  the  treaties  of 
20, 185^  and  Jan.  8.  1855,  were  annulled. 
I'iAreotial  dntiea  leTied  by  Urquiza  upon  all 
''••Btls  from  Buenos  Ayrea  bound  up  the  Plata 
^  its  tributaries  gave  rise  to  serions  hos- 
whieh  were  renewed  at  interyala  dnr- 
'ng  four  years,  until  Nov.  11,  ia"lt,  whe  n  Bue- 
nos Ayres  was  reunited  to  the  republia  In 
I860  Urquiza  waa  snooeeded  in  the  preai> 
f*ncyby  Dr.  Santia;ro  Der-iui;  and  in  the  fol- 
lov'mg  year      exclusion  of  the  deputies  of 


Riicnos  Ayres  from  congress,  on  the  ground 
of  uuconstitutiunal  election,  led  to  the  reuo\s  al 
of  hostilities,  (icn.  Bartolom6  Mitre  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  defeated  the  Argentine  troops  at 
Pa  von  (Sept.  17,  1861),  and  wa«  provisionally 
intrusted  with  the  government,  Derqui  having 
abdicated.  A  convention  appointed  to  revise 
the  old  constitution  adopted  a  new  one,  ap- 
pointing Buenos  Ayres  provisional  capital  of 
the  republic,  being  at  the  same  time  the  state 
capital.  In  October,  1862,  Mitre  waa  elected 
president  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Urquiza 
m  the  mean  time  renuoned  on  the  defensive  in 
Entre-Rioa,  bnt  waa  aoon  induced  to  aooept  the 
government  of  that  province,  which  had  enter- 
ed into  the  newlj  constituted  republic  An 
insnrreotion  beaded  by  Gen.  Peflaloea,  who  for 
nearly  two  vcar-i  held  the  provinces  of  Ca- 
tamarca,  iSau  Juan,  and  C6rdoba,  terminated 
in  hia  oaptnre  and  execution  (1868).  In  1864 
N.  Aguirre  wa.s  elected  president  of  the  Banda 
Oriental  del  UruguSiy,  from  the  ranka  of  the 
MeNMot  (whites)  or  rraetlooafy  party ;  and  Ve- 
nancio  Flores,  the  chief  of  the  colorados  (reda) 
or  liberal  party  and  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  insurrection  and  readily  obtained  the  aid  of 
Brazil,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  protest  of  Lopez, 
president  of  Faragnay,  to  the  government  of 
Rio  do  Janeiro.  Lopez  now  ordered  the  capture 
of  a  Brazilian  steamer  on  its  passage  up  the 
river  to  the  province  <tf  Matto  Orosso^  and  the 
detention  of  the  crew  and  passengers  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  Nov.  11,  1864.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  a  Paraguayan  army  invaded  Matto 
Grosso,  sacked  Cuyaha,  the  capital,  and  five 
other  towns,  and  took  j)088e8sion  of  the  dia- 
mond mines.  Aguirre  had  applied  to  Lopez 
tor  aid,  which  was  at  once  promised;  hut  the 
Para^fuayan  troops  could  only  roach  Uruguay 
by  passing  through  the  .\rgentine  provinoe  of 
Corrientes,  and  Mitre  refused  them  permission 
of  transit.  In  1864  Ilores  was  elected  and 
in  1865  assumed  the  fuuctiona  of  president, 
the  city  of  Montevideo  being  occupied  by 
Brazilian  troops.  Fearing  now  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Argentine  Republic  that  it  would 
join  the  alliance  against  him,  Lopez  seized  two 
Argentine  war  vessels  in  the  bay  of  Corrientes, 
April  18,  1865,  and  the  next  day  that  city  was 
occupied  by  Paraguayan  forces,  who  formed  a 
provisional  government  composed  of  three  Ar- 
gentine citizens,  and  declared  the  j)rovincesof 
Corrientes  and  £ntre-Bioa  to  be  annexed  to 
Paraguay.  War  was  declared  by  the  Aroen- 
tine  Republic  against  Paraguay  April  Ifi,  a 
like  declaration  having  been  issued  by  the  na- 
tioDal  congress  of  Paraguay  against  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  on  the  18th  of  Mar(  h.  On 
May  1  an  ofTenirive  and  defenwve  alliance  was 
secretly  entered  into  between  the  Argentine 
Republic,  T'^ruguay,  and  Brazil,  against  Para- 
guay, the  allies  ^'solemnly  binding  themselves 
not  to  lay  down  arms  until  the  existing  gov- 
ernment of  Paraguay  should  he  overthrown." 
In  June  the  city  of  Corrientes  was  recaptured 
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by  the  Argcntioes,  bnt  w  as  nnm  after  again 
iDTetled  by  the  Invaders.  Daring'  tlic  firtst  two 
TTinnths  the  war  wns  rliiefly  rurrit-d  on  in  Cor- 
rienten,  generally  with  heavy  losses  to  the  Pa- 
raguayans, who,  howereTf  had  by  Angact  anc- 
ci'C"iU'<l  in  taking  one  or  two  towns  in  the 
ftdjarcut  iJraziliiin  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
8al.  Bat  their  advancing  army  on  the  river 
Urugnay,  numbering  7,0(H),  was  defeated  at 
Yatay,  and  finally  surrendered  in  Uruguayana 
to  10,000  Uruguayans  and  Argentinea.  In 
November  following  the  Paraguayan  army  had 
evacuated  the  Argentine  territory,  and  the 
close  of  December  found  the  allies,  85,000 
strong,  at  Corrales  on  the  N.  shore  of  Corrien- 
tea,  ready  to  crott  the  Parana  and  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Parnguav,  Ix>pez,  com- 
manding in  person,  waa  unable  to  defend  hb 
frontiers,  ana  retired  nortiiwud  befbre  supe- 
rior forces,  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground. 
This  obstinate  defence  terminated  with  the 
battle  of  Lomas  Valenttnas,  Dec  86-97,  1868, 
having  lasted  upward  of  three  years.  The 
war  continued,  however,  until  March  1,  1870, 
when  Lopes  was  defbated  and  killed  at  Aqoi- 
dahan.  (See  Par-voi  at.)  In  l^T.fi,  in  s<.me 
provinces,  especially  those  bordering  upon  Pa- 
raguay and  Bolivia,  great  dtssatirfaction  with 
till'  continnanco  of  the  triple  alliance  and 
the  war  bad  been  expressed,  and  repeated 
attempts  made  to  indnoe  the  separation  of 
some  of  the  northern  jjrovinces  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic ;  bnt  these  disturbances  were 
eaally  pnt  down.    Bolivia,  in  the  same  year, 

{protested  against  the  treaty  of  alliance,  assert- 
ng  her  right  to  a  part  of  the  Gran  Chaco 
diomed  in  the  treaty  by  the  Argentine  states. 
On  Dec.  10  a  convention  to  reform  the  consti- 
totion  of  the  republic  met  at  Santa  F^;  the 
only  important  measure  adcfpted  was  the  re- 
newal of  the  permission  to  cnn^rress  to  levy  du- 
ties on  exports.  An  insurrection  headed  by 
one  Videla  broke  ont  in  Hendoca,  Ban  Juan, 
and  I.a  Hioja,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
interior  provinces  from  the  rej)ublic ;  it  was 
put  down  in  April,  but  the  leaders  escaped. 
The  opposition  to  the  war  had  been  increasing 
in  strength,  and  was  vehemently  expressed  in 
1808 by  Alsina,  governor  of  BuenoaAyreik  who 
denounced  the  contest  as  barbarous,  ranrderons, 
and  fatal.  A  bill  which  passed  congress  in  the 
same  year  to  make  Rosario  the  national  capital 
was  vetoed  by  President  Mitre.    In  April, 

1870,  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Entre- 
Rios,  headed  by  Gen.  Lopez  .lordan.  tlie  first 
act  of  which  was  to  murder  Gen.  Un|uiza, 
Jordan*s  father-in-law,  saclc  his  palace,  and 
confiscate  his  property.  Two  of  Uniuiza's  sons 
were  murdered  in  Concordia :  and  Jordan,  hav- 
ing forced  the  state  aseembly  to  appoint  him 
governor,  issued  a  proclamation  of  liberty,  and 
appealed  to  the  national  government  for  imma- 
mtfftoia  punishment   It  was  not  until  April, 

1871,  that  the  national  troops,  af^er  immense 
Jossee,  sncoeedod  in  quelling  this  rebellion.  In 
llaroh,  1871,  the  oty  and  ndghborhood  of 


j  Buenos  Ayres  were  visited  by  yellow  fever; 
all  business  was  interrupted  for  several  weeb, 
and  the  estimated  mortality  during  the  100 
days  preceding  Itie  80th  of  April  was  26,000. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  controversy 
arose  between  the  Argentine  Refmblic  and 
Brazil,  the  former  having  protested  a^aiust 
alleged  breaches  by  tlie  Brazilians  of  certAin 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  May  1,  Itwio. 
But  (ien.  Mitre  brought  his  negotiations  to  s 
successful  temlnaCioii  in  October,  1^;  sad 
the  Argentine  government  was  t<>  (  OTin  i' 
negotiations  with  Paraguay  concerum^  bous- 
dariea  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

AltGlVEB  (Gr.  Apytioi),  the  inhabitants  of 
Argos  or  Argolis,  in  ancient  Greece.  During 
the  Trojan  war  they  were  the  moat  prominent 
among  the  Greek  tribes,  as  Agamemnon,  the  i 
Greek  commander-in-chief,  was  an  Argive.  ' 
For  this  ro:isi  >n  Homer,  and  following  him  some 

1  of  the  Roman  [xK-ta,  often  use  the  name  AigiTes  i 

I  as  a  generic  appellatiott  for  nU  Qradni  I 
ARGOL.    See  Tahtab.  i 
iSfiOUS.  bee  Aboos. 
IMMMIFr*  Bee  Natrntim. 
ARCOMirrS,  a  name  given  from  that  of  their 
ship,  the  Argo,  to  a  baud  of  heroea  of  Greek 
annqnity,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  fint 
navigated  unknown  and  dangerous  seas.  lh<- 

i  poets  have  given  different  versions  of  the  trt- 
dition,  bat  the  story  generally  accepted  is 
l)rief1y  ns  fullows.  Jiu»on,  the  son  of  .Esiic, 
was  ordered  bv  his  uncle  Peliaa,  kins  uf  lokoi 
in  Theasaly  f  who  had  be«B  warned  by  the  or* 
aclc  to  drea<i  bis  nejihew).  to  capture  and  bring 
to  bitn  the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram  which  hsd 
carrie<l  Phrixus  and  Helle  when  thej  dc<l 
from  their  stepmother  Ino.  Phrixus  had  nailt^l 
tlie  fleece  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mare  in 
Colchis,  where  it  was  watched  by  a  8lee|ilM 
drag<m.  .Toined  by  the  principal  hen>e<  of 
tireece,  whom  he  had  invited  to  take  part  in 

'  the  adventure,  Jason  set  sail  from  lolcusmtbc 
fifty-' >Mre<l  ship  Argo,  named  from  Ar^:f>N  fr^-n 
of  Phrixus,  who  had  built  it  for  the  expeditii»n- 
Tho  heroea  hmded  first  in  Lemnoa,  wnere  tl>e 
Lemnian  womcBi  who  on  account  of  the  anger 
of  Venus  had  dain  their  husbands,  detained 
them  two  years.  The  Dolionea,  whom  thej 
next  visited,  at  first  received  them  hosptably, 
but  forward,  mistaking  them  for  PetaseisDs, 
attacked  them ;  and  Jason  in  the  battle  killed 
their  prince.  In  Mysfa,  their  next  landiag  ^ 
place,  Ilylas,  led  away  by  a  nymph,  and  Her- 
cules and  Polyphemus,  who  were  s,.firifiir:i: 
for  him,  were  letl  Itehind.    In  the  land  of  tb« 

I  Bebryccs  King  Amycns,  who  had  ttuXoftA 
tlie  heroes  to  a  boxing  match,  was  skin  bj 

i  Pollux.    Continuing  their  vovage,  they  reached 

I  the  Symplegades,  two  floatmg  idattaa  wldeh 
crushe<l.  in  dashing  against  one  another,  wluit 

1  ever  came  in  their  way.  Availing  theuiiielTes 
of  an  artlfloe  tanght  them  by  the  eeer  FUoms 

'  and  Juno,  who  acted  as  tlu-ir  jtilot.  ther  let 
I  looM  a  dove,  onlv  the  tail  of  which  was  crnli* 
I  ed  by  the  ooUiding  rocks,  and  tlm  Aignnto 
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paned  safely  between  as  the  islands  rebounded. 
The  idands  flrom  thb  time  ceased  their  danger- 

oii.-*  mnvetiKnts.  Keaoliinfr  Colchis  at  last,  tho 
beroei  sought  the  king,  iEetes,  who  promised 
the  fleeoe  to  Jtmm  od  oon^lioD  that  he  shoold 
joke  to  tho  ploufrh  two  tire-breathinp  hulls, 
and  sow  the  dragon's  teeth  left  hy  Cudmus  iu 
Tbebea.  Aided  bj  the  daughter  of  iE^tes, 
Medea,  a  powerful  enchantress,  who  lia<l  falk-n 
deeply  in  love  with  himjJoson  accomplished 
these  tasks;  hot  finding  .mfites  plotting  treach- 
ery, tho  hero,  npain  assisted  by  Medea's  en- 
ch;intinent.s,  .sei/cd  X\iv  fleece,  carried  it  on 
!)i'ar<l  his  ship,  and  set  wiil,  accompanied  hy 
Medea  and  her  brother  Absyrtus.  Pursued  by 
i'Eetea,  Medea  killed  Abayrtus,  and,  throwing 
his  body  piece  by  piece  into  the  seo^  ddayed 
the  king,  who  stopped  to  gather  the  remains 
of  bb  son,  while  the  Argonauts  escai)ed.  But 
the  noast  of  the  Argo,  which  was  mode  of  Do- 
donian  oak  having  the  gift  of  prophecy,  told 
the  heroes  that  for  tho  crime  against  Absyrtus 
tliey  were  condemned  to  undergo  innumerable 
difficulties  on  their  homeward  voyage.  Having 
been  absolved  by  the  enchantress  Oirce,  they 
esca[>ed  Scylla  and  OharylKlls  with  tho  help 
of  Thetis,  eluded  with  the  aid  of  Orpheus 
tiie  enticements  of  the  sirens,  and  after  four 
months  of  continued  danger  reached  lolcus. 
The  Argo  was  consecrated  by  Jason  on  the 
fachnms  of  Oorinth  to  Keptnne. 
AIGO^'E,  a  mountainons  and  wooded  re- 

E'oa  of  N.  France,  forming  a  part  of  French 
Drraine  and  Champagne,  extending  along  the 
rivers  Monso  an<l  Aisno  nearly  47  m.  from 
Sedan  (Ardennoe)  to  beyond  tite.  M^n^hoold 
Qfame).  It  is  boimded  N.  by  the  Ardennes 
and  S.  by  tho  Meuso  mountains,  and  contains 
many  forests  and  ranges  with  several  almost 
inaooeasible  passes,  w.  Argonne,  or  the  Ar- 
gonne  forest  proper,  a  wooded  elevation  800 
to  900  ft.  hign,  extends  over  30  m.,  with  a 
hiMdth  vnying  ftom  1  to  8  m.,  from  the 
iooroea  of  the  Aisne,  nion?  that  river  and 
the  Kenae  northward  a»  far  as  c'heae-Popu- 
kaz,  separating  the  fertile  plains  from  the 
barren  Rte|>po^  between  Vitry  and  Suzanne, 
familiarly  called  Champagne  Pouilieuso.  The 
forest  of  E.  Ar;ronno,  tlOO  to  900  ft.  high,  in- 
cluding in  the  N.  the  forest  of  Apreraont, 
1,225  ll.  high,  runs  parallel  with  W.  Argonno 
along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mense.  The  forest 
of  Argonne  contains  several  defiles  renowned 
in  history,  among  them  tiie  battlefield  of  Valmy, 
and  has  therefore  been  called  tho  Frendi  Ther> 
mopylre.  Several  important  military  move- 
ments and  actions  took  place  within  iti>  limits 
durin;;  the  Franco-German  war  Of  1870^  pre- 
ceding tho  battle  of  Sedan. 

AEGOOM,  or  Argan,  one  of  the  two  chief 
branches  of  the  Amoor  river.  Under  the  name 
of  Kerolon  or  Kerlon,  it  rises  about  80  m.  S.  £. 
of  the  sources  of  the  Onon,  8.  of  the  Kentei 
mountains  in  Mongolia,  and  runs  N.  N.  E. 
through  the  N.  part  of  ^e  desert  of  Gobi, 
about  600  m.,  to  Lake  KqIoq  or  Dalai  Noor 


(holy  lake).  Thence,  taking  the  name  of  Ar> 
goon,  it  flows  generally  N.,  with  hurse  bends, 

about  400  m..  between  tlie  I'ussian  and  Chinese 
territories,  to  its  junction  with  the  Shilka, 
ftnvdng  the  Amoor.  Its  ehief  afflnenta  are  thtt 
Khailar,  Khalkha,  and  Gasinioor,  the  latter 
running  almo:$t  parallel  with  tho  Shilka. 

ABC08,  or  Argetts  (anciently  also  Argia  and 
Argolire),  tlie  N.  E.  part  »»f  the  Peloponnesus, 
between  the  bays  of  ..-Egina  and  Nauplia,  the 
Saronle  and  Argolic  gulfs  of  the  ancients.  The 
eastern  continuation  of  tho  northern  mountain 
range  of  the  peninsula  surrounds  a  part  of  the 
inhabited  shores,  which  bear  marks  of  volcanic 
convulsions,  and  the  plain  of  Arjros.  which  is 
fertile,  hut  rendered  unhcaltliy  by  marshes. 
The  chief  mountain  group  is  the  Molevo,  called 
by  the  ancients  Artemision,  on  the  Arcadian 
boundary,  which  rises  above  5,000  feet.  Tho 
largest  i>lain  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Argos, 
behind  tho  bay  of  Nauplia,  watered  by  the 
river  Planitzo,  tho  classical  Inachus.  Only  a 
few  other  spots  are  lit  for  agriculture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  water,  as  all  tlie  streams 
except  the  Planitza  and  the  Kephalari  (anc 
Erasmus)  dry  up.  But  the  many  bays  render 
ArgoUs  fovorable  for  navigation.  In  the  ear- 
lier times  of  antiquity  Argolis  was  strictly  the 
j)laiii  surn)iinde<l  on  the  west  by  the  Arcadian 
mountains,  and  on  the  north  bv  those  of  PlUius^ 
GleoniB,  and  Oorinth.  In  the  icoman  epoch  Ar- 
golis  represented  the  eastern  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, bounded,  on  the  land  8id&  N.  by  the 
territories  of  Sicyon  and  Oorinth,  w.  by  Arca- 
dia, and  S.  by  Ijaconia.  Arpolis  belonfrs  to  the 
earliest  cultivated  regions  in  ancient  Greece. 
From  the  remoteat  Innes  it  was  divided  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Argos  Mycena",  Tiryns,  Troj- 
zene,  liermione.  and  Epidaurua,  which  all  af- 
terward formed  repnbhcs.  Abont  760  B.  0. 
the  city  of  Ar;:<)s,  under  Phidon,  was  the  lead- 
ing state  of  the  Peloponnesus,  its  power  sank 
in  its  wars  with  Sparta,  waged  for  the  poesea* 
sion  of  the  district  of  Cynuria,  on  their  con- 
fines. Cynuria  was  lost  about  550,  and  a  de- 
feat near  Tiryns  in  524  completed  the  decay 
of  Argos.  In  the  Pehiponnesiun  war  it  sided 
with  Athens.  It  early  joined  the  Achajan 
leagne^  and,  on  its  fall,  was  included  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia. — In  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece,  Argolis  is  the  main  por- 
tion of  a  noinarchy  called  Argolis  and  Corinth, 
and  embrar'in:.'-  1>.  >ides  tliese  territories  a  part 
of  ancient  Aelmiu  and  the  islands  of  SjjeMia 
and  Hydra;  area,  about  1,900  sq.  m.;  pop. 
128,000.  Nauplia  is  the  capital.— Tlie  town 
of  Argos  is  situate<l  near  tlie  head  of  tho  gulf 
of  Nauplia,  20  m.  S.  S.  W.  of  Corinth;  pop. 
abont  8,000.  It  suffered  much  in  its  capture 
by  the  Venetians  in  188r»,  and  its  recapture  by 
the  Turks  in  1706.  Remains  of  its  cyclopean 
walls,  as  well  as  of  a  grand  arophiUieatre  hewn 
in  the  roclc,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

ARGOT.   See  Slano. 

AgGDELLiS.  ligBSilB,  a  Spanish  statesman, 
bom  «tBibad«  SeUa,  in  Astoriaa,  in  1776,  died 
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In  Madridf  March  23,  1844.  He  was  one  of 
the  oomsrittee  of  the  cortes  of  Cadiz  which 
drew  up  the  constitution  of  1812,  limiting  the 
royal  power.  On  the  roe^tablishment  of  abso- 
Intism  under  Ferdinimd  YII.  be  was  exiled  to 
Ceut:i,  and  thence  transferred  to  u  prison  in  the 
Baloiirie  islands.  The  revohitiuu  of  1820  re- 
■tored  him  to  political  life.  On  the  restoration 
of  Ferflinan<l  he  tied  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained until  ho  wa-ii  ruculled  in  1833  by  the 
regent  Ohristina.  In  the  cortes  he  opposed  the 
govern ment  party  until  the  accession  of  Men- 
dizabal  to  power,  when  he  joined  him  with 
the  expectation  of  restoring  the  constitution 
of  1812.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  council  of  regency,  and  in  1837  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate.  He  waa  tator  to  Queen 
Isabella  and  her  sister. 

AEGl'S,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  wondrons  per- 
son witii  a  hundred  oyes,  or,  a-s  others  have  it, 
eyes  all  over  bis  body,  of  wbicb  only  two  slept 
at  a  time.  Set  hy  Jxato  to  watch  tne  priestesa 
lo,  transfonucd  into  a  white  cow,  ho  wjus  lulled 
to  Bleep  b/  Meroorjr,  wbo  played  soothing 
timea  mi  tiie  pipe  of  Fan,  and  tnen  dew  him 
with  his  swora. 

IBfilLBSOIEE.  or  Ai«|ilsiili«,  a  western  ooon- 
tj  of  SooHland,  tnelnding  aeveral  islands  near 
the  coast,  and  hounded  on  the  land  side  by 
the  counties  of  Inveraess,  Perth,  and  Dum- 
barton ;  area,  8,855  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1871, 
T'.ri.l").  It  is  reinnrkalile  for  it-*  picturesnuo 
character  rather  than  for  cultivation.  The 
population  is  perhaps  the  lowest  in  the  Brit- 
ish isks.  about  24  to  the  square  mile,  and 
still  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  Uie  policy  of 
the  great  land  owners,  whieh  haa  been  to  re- 
move tlie  tenantry,  arnl  to  create  Cv'tensive 
sheep  walks.  In  4u  years  tiie  loss  of  popula- 
tion has  been  25  per  cent  The  mountain  dis- 
trict of  Argyleshire  conUiins  Cruaclmn  Ben, 
rising  to  the  height  of  3.<jt!9  feet,  with  many 
other  \altf  hills,  celebrated  in  Scottish  poetry. 
Tile  largest  of  tlio  inland  hikes  is  I.ocli  Awe. 
The  mountains  arc  chietly  of  granitic  formation. 
Of  the  islandn,  Mull,  Islay,  Coll,  Tireo,  Jora, 
lona  or  loolinkill,  and  Stal^a  are  chiefly  noto- 
wortliy.  Arg^'lesuiro  is  not  rich  in  mineral 
resources.  Lead,  oopper,  and  eoal  are  worked, 
but  not  in  very  great  quantities.  The  niising  of 
CAttlo  and  sheep  is  carried  on  witii  great  »uc- 
oeM*  The  moors  yield  abundance  of  game, 
gronse,  ptarmigan,  and  blackcock ;  the  red 
deer  is  also  found.  The  proprietorship  of  this 
large  county,  which  con>prises  more  than  one 
tenth  of  the  area  of  Scotland,  is  in  few  hands. 
Tlie  duke  of  Argyll,  the  marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
and  the  marquis  of  Breadaltaiane  are  the  chief 
land  owners.  There  are  various  natural  cnri- 
osities,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
columns  and  cave  of  Stattk  Gaelic  is  still 
generally  spoken,  altliough  of  late  yeare  the 
Engtidi  language  has  begun  to  supersede  it. 
The  county  is  popularly  divided  into  the  dis- 
tricts of  Argyle,  Cowal,  Kintyre,  Ix}rn,  Appin, 
Uay,  and  MmL   Capital,  Inverary. 


ARCTLL,  or  Argyle,  Ear!  and  Doke  ef,  titles  io 

the  Scottish  peerage  held  retipectirely  ^ince  1 457 
and  1701  by  the  heads  of  the  family  of  Campbell 
(called  by  their  Ciaelie  dependants  Mac  Callum 
I  More,  "Campbell  the  Great ""j,  who  had  been 
Lords  Campbell  since  1445.  and  who  are  also 
English  peers.  L  CflUm,  2d  ].«ird  C  ampbell,  in 
1467  made  earl  of  Argyll,  died  May  10, 1493.  He 
I  was  ap[K)inte<i  master  of  the  king's  household 
in  14U4  by  James  III.,  subsequently  served  as 
ambassador  to  England  and  later  to  France,, 
was  justiciar  or  lord  justiciary,  and  finally  lord 
high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  acquired  l>y 
marriage  the  estates  and  titles  of  Lorne.  which 
still  remain  in  tlie  family.  II.  ArtiUhaM,  2d 
earl,  commanded  the  vanguard  at  iloddeu 
Field,  Sept.  <.),  ir)i3,  and  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
Ue.  1IL  ArchlkaM,  oth  earl,  died  in  1575.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  important  adherents  of 
;  Mary,  queen  of  Srots,  and  commander  of  her 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Lannide  in  1568i.  He 
waa  one  of  a  ooanei!  of  nmilea  who  TirtoaDy 
ruled  Scotland  after  the  assa.ssination  of  Murray. 
After  the  murder  of  Lennox  he  waa  an  unsuo- 
oeaaftal  candidate  for  the  regency.  He  was 
appointed,  however,  a  privv  council!  in 
1572  lord  high  chancellor.'  IF.  IrchiteU,  bth 
earl,  bom  in  1696|  beheaded  at  E^bor^ 
^fay  27,  1661.  In  1688  his  father,  the  sevcQtb 
i  earl,  announced  hia  eoiiTersion  to  the  Komsa 
I  Catbolie  fkith,  and  was  compeDed  fire  yean 
!  betnro  his  death  to  surrender  to  Archibald, 

i then  Lord  Lorne,  nearly  all  his  estates.  Iid> 
mediately  on  hia  aoeoeamon  Argyll  joined  the 
side  of  the  Scottish  church  a^iain-T  the  innova- 
tions of  Charles  I.  In  spite  of  this  oppoaitioo, 
the  king,  knowing  bis  power  in  Scotland,  made 
him  a  marquis  in  1(141.  On  the  breakiiii!  "Ul 
of  the  civil  war  he  at  once  joined  the  estati's 
against  the  king.  He  was  made  oommander 
of  the  anny  sent  against  Montrose,  but  wa-s «) 
signally  defeated  by  that  general  in  two  en- 
gagements that  he  almoet  immediately  resigned. 
He  afterward  went  to  meet  the  king  at  Xew- 
castle,  and,  rejoining  the  royal  side,  took  part 
later  in  the  coronation  of  Ohiarles  II.  at  Secaw, 
•Ian.  1,  Kif)!,  placing  tlie  crown  with  his  own 
i  hands  upon  the  king's  head.  Not  long  after, 
I  however,  he  aubmitlbed  ti>  C  romwell  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  sii!isci|uently  sat  for 
Aberdeen  in  parliament  under  the  protector'i 
son  Richard.  At  the  restoration  in  1660, 
he  en<leavored  to  make  still  another  i  l.-miv, 
and  hurried  to  London  to  conciliate  the  kuig; 
but  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  and  soob 
after  sent  tr»  Scotland,  where  he  was  tried  for  ' 
high  treas<»n,  found  guilty,  and  beheaded.  T.  I 
Archikald,  9th  earl,  beheaded  at  Edinburgh.  June 
30, 1685.  He  hod  remained  futhful  to  tlie  kio^ 
during  the  revolution,  and  therefore  at  the  res- 
toration his  father's  eNtate  and  earldom  (the 
marqoisate  having  expired)  were  restored  to  ' 
him.  But  he  reraaed  to  take  (he  teat  oath,  un- 
less with  the  (lualiflcation  "aa  fut  as  is  consb»-  i 
tent  with  the  Protestant  faith.**  For  this  1m 
wta  eoQTlcted  of  hl^  (raaaon  and  aentenoed 
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to  death,  but  escaped  for  a  time  by  disgaising 

hini'*elf  as  a  page,  and  goinj;,  in  the  suite  of  his 
stepdaoghter,  Lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  to  Hol- 
land. Ketnniing  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  be 
was  defeated,  cnpturod,  and  immediately  exe- 
CQted.  VI.  Aithlkald,  10th  earl  and  Ut  duke 
of  Argyll,  son  of  the  preceding,  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 170n.  He  was  acknowledged  earl  in 
1689  by  the  convention  of  estates  of  Scot- 
land, tnoagb  his  fetber*s  attainder  was  not 
forrnally  reversed  until  several  years  later. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
1688-*9,  which  plaeed  William  and  Ifary  on  the 
throne,  and  at  the  wish  of  the  convention  ten- 
dered the  coronation  oath  to  the  king.  The 
latter  rewarded  his  services  by  several  impor- 
tant nppdntments,  and  on  June  2.3,  1701,  con- 
ferred upon  bini  the  title  of  duke.  VII*  Jeba, 
2d  dnke,  bom  Oct.  10,  1678,  died  Sept.  3, 1748. 
Immediately  on  his  sucee9>*ion,  although  he 
was  but  25  yean*  old,  lie  was  apifointed  to  near- 
ly an  the  offices  before  held  by  his  fiither,  as 
nn  extraordinary  lord  of  M  ssicm,  i)nvy  couneil- 
lor,  Arc.    In  the  reign  of  Quctu  Anne  he  wa.s 

f>rominent  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  Scot- 
and  and  England,  and  for  his  services  in  this 
matter  was  made  Baron  Chatham  and  earl  of 
Greenwich  in  the  peerage  of  England.  He 
Rerve<l  with  groat  distinction  in  four  campaigns 
in  Flanders,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  gene- 
raL  Ho  several  tunes  changed  his  political 
views  to  suit  the  dominant  party ;  in  reward 
of  the  first  of  these  changes,  in  1710,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Spain.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  he  aided 
etiicicntly,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  in  Scotland,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  represnng  the  rebellion  of  1715. 
His  influence  at  conrt  at  this  period  wa» 
also  very  greot.  On  Ajiril  I'l.  ITIU,  he  was 
made  duke  of  Greenwich,  a  title  which  be- 
came extinct  at  his  death.  Till.  Arcblkald, 
8d  dake,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  June,  1682,  died  April  Ifi,  1761.  He  was 
appointed,  soon  after  ne  became  of  age,  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  in  1710  was 
made  Jord  Justice  general  for  life.  After  he 
sacoeeded  to  his  brother^s  title  in  1748,  he  had 
almoHt  entire  control  of  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment. He  left  no  issuci  and  the  title  devolved 
upon  his  conshi.  11*  Ooiifte  Jein  Deaglai,  8th 
doke,  Baron  Sundridge  and  Lord  Hamilton 
(titles  first  held  by  the  5th  and  6th  dukes)  in  \ 
the  peerage  of  England,  2d  son  of  John  Doug-  | 
las  Edward  Ilcnry,  Tth  duke,  born  April  :U\ 
1823.  His  elder  brother  died  young,  and  he  1 
succeeded  his  ftHitr  April  26, 1847.  Even  be- 
fore his  snocession  he  took  a  iiroiniuont  imrt  in 
Scotch  politics,  especially  in  the  diiK;ussiuu  re- 
garding the  Presbvterian  obnrch.  On  sabjecta 
oomnected  with  this  he  puldished  in  1842  "A 
Letter  to  the  Peers  from  a  Peer's  Son,"  and 
later  several  other  pamphlets.  In  the  contro- 
versy he  was  nn  adlierent  of  Dr.  Th(iinas  Chal- 
mers, but  did  not  agree  with  that  clergyman  i 
in  his  separatioii  from  the  ehnreh.  After  hia  1 


[  Bueccsrion  to  the  title  and  hi?  seat  in  the  honse 

of  lord.s,  he  became  proininotit  as  a  debater. 
I  He  has  generally  sided  with  the  liberals.  In 
I  1852  he  was  appointed  lord  priw  seal,  under 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  I'his  otlice  he 
I  retained  under  Lord  Palmerston  till  1855,  when 
he  was  made  postmaster  general.  He  retired 
in  1858,  but  in  185!>  he  was  again  made  lord 
privy  seal,  and  retired  in  1866.  In  1668  he 
waa  anpointed  secretary  of  state  for  India  in 
the  (il.ulstone  cabinet.  The  duke  has  also  be- 
come distinguished  in  science  and  literature. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  lord  rector  cf  the  nnl* 
versity  of  Glasgow.  His  principal  work,  "The 
Keign  of  Law,"  was  publihhed  in  18()|{.  On 
March  SI,  1871,  the  marquis  of  Lornc,  his 
eldest  son,  was  married  at  St.  George's  chapel, 
Windsor,  to  the  princess  Loui.se,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  Queen  Victoria.  This  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  ft 
reigning  sovereign  of  England  to  u  subject. 

AKGYRO-KiSTBO,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Al- 
bania, on  the  river  Deropuli,  an  atflucnt  of 
the  Voyutza,  4(5  m.  N.  W,  of  Janina;  pop. 
about  7,000.  It  is  bidlt  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  the  streets  are  so  steep  that  persons 
on  horseback  are  obliged  to  dismount.  The 
streets  are  separated  by  ravlBes,  planted  with 
gardens.  Tliere  is  a  strong  castle,  which  was 
enlarged  by  Ali  Pasha,  and  bus  uccomuiodatiuns 
for  ."..(MX I  men. 

ASUYROPl'LOS,  Jokaaaes,  one  of  the  prin- 
cij)al  revivers  of  Greek  learning  in  the  15th 
century,  bom  in  Constantinople  abont  1415, 
died  in  Rome,  where  he  held  a  professorship 
of  philosophy,  about  1480.  Ho  was  instruc- 
tor in  Greek  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici  at  Florence,  whence  he  removed  to 
Rome.  His  princif>al  works  are  some  Latin 
translations  of  Aristotle.  He  was  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  tlie  Roman  writers,  and  dcclar- 
ed  Cicero  to  have  been  alike  ignorant  of  Greek 
and  of  pliilosr)phy. 

ARIAOKE,  according  to  Homer,  daughter  of 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  of  Pasipbafi.  When 
Theseus  landed  at  Crete,  with  the  tribute  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  lilinotaur,  Ariadne  fell  in 
lore  witii  him  and  gave  him  a  clew  of  thread 
by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of  the 
lahprrinth.  Thesens  offered  her  his  lumd  Id 
token  of  his  gratltade.  Ariadne  eloped  with 
him,  but  as  Oiey  arrived  upon  the  island  of 
Nazoa  she  was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Diana. 
Aoeording  to  the  oornmon  tradition,  Theseus 
abandone<l  her  upon  the  island  of  Na.xos,  when 
Bacchus  married  her,  and  after  her  death  trans- 
ferred the  crown  which  he  had  given  her  at 

tluir  Wfddingto  the  stars. 

ARIALDIS)  a  deacon  and  martyr  of  the  church 
of  Milan,  bom  near  Milan  in  the  first  half  of  the 
llth  century,  died  in  that  city,  .Tune  2S,  lOCIrt. 
Ho  began  to  preach  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  clergy  at  Ifilan  about  1066.  Aided  by 
Landul|)hua,  a  young  noble  even  more  el'^^iuent 
than  himself^  ho  aroused  the  popular  feeling 
to  mdh  a  degree  that'  Pope  Nicholas  U.  sent 
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two  legates  to  Milan  to  inveitipate  the  matter. 
They  sustained  Arialdua,  but  did  not  snrcpi'<l  in 
patong  an  end  to  tlie  prevailing  corruption. 
After  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  11.  the 
excitement  again  l>roke  out  at  Milan,  forucnt- 
ed  by  Arialdua  und  Erlenil»aldus,  the  brothi-r 
of  Landulphus.  Pope  Alexander  excommuni- 
cntcd  the  nrohhishop  of  Milan,  and  reproved 
the  other  ecclesiastics.  But  even  this  aid  not 
oonqucr  the  abuses;  and  although  Arialdus 
continued  to  preach  against  them,  the  fickle 
Milanese  became  jealous  of  the  attacks  from 
Rome  on  their  clergy.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  divided  Htate  of  public  opinion,  his  ene- 
mies had  Arialdus  assassinated  on  a  dewrt  island 
in  Lake  Maggiore.  His  name  was  enrolled  in 
the  list  of  martyrs  by  Alexander  II. 

ARUIIISN,  a  theological  system  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  named  after  Arius,  a  presby- 
ter at  Alexandria.  In  oppontion  to  hie  biahop 
Alexander,  Arius  asserted  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Son  was  not  coequal,  since  the  Father 
who  begot  must  be  before  the  Son  who  waa 
begotten,  and  the  latter  therefore  oonid  not  be 
eternal.  As  many  pranrment  bishops  sided  with 
Arioa,  synods  were  called  on  both  sides,  and 
the  most  aente  tntellecta  of  the  ehnroh  discomed 
the  qncstion.  The  general  council  of  Nice  ('V2'). 
attended  by  SOO  bbhups,  condemned  Arius  and 
declared  the  Son  to  be  eonsnbstantial  with  the 

Father;  but  Arius novertheK'SH  gained  the  favor 
<rf  Oonstantine  and  won  many  new  adherents. 
After  his  death  (986)  the  movement  spread  more 
rapidly  than  before.  When  Constantine  died  in 
887,  the  empire  was  divided  among  his  three 
sons,  two  m  whom,  Constantine  ma  Constans 
in  the  West,  accepted  the  Xiceno  creed,  while 
Constantius  in  the  East  was  a  decided  favorer 
of  Arianitm.  An  anti-Nicene  council  at  Anti- 
och  (•'341),  consisting  of  90  bishops,  issued  de- 
crees on  the  ground  of  which  Athanasius, 
who  in  888  had  returned  from  exile  to  his  dio- 
cese, was  again  deposed.  In  the  West.,  on  the 
contrary,  a  synoii  at  Koine  in  343  declared 
Athanasius  innocent  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him  and  the  authors  of  his  exile  here- 
tics. In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  eoutlict. 
Constantius  and  Constans  (Oonstsiltfaie  haa 
died  in  HtO)  convoked  tlie  general  synod  of 
Sardica  in  Lower  Miesia  in  343  or  344  (not,  as 
has  heretofore  been  generally  assumed,  in  347). 
The  Arian.H,  having  a  minority  of  the  176  bish- 
ops present,  held  a  council  of  their  own,  at 
first  in  the  imperial  palace  in  Sardica,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Philippopolia.  Each  party  anath- 
ematized the  other;  but  the  Nicseans  tri- 
nmphed.  Constantius  so  far  yielded  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Constans  as  to  allow  the  re- 
turn of  Athanasius  {34'.>) ;  but  when  he  became 
soon  after  sole  ruler  of  the  empire,  hi--  influence 
at  the  synods  of  Aries  (853)  and  Milan  (355) 
aecored  the  condemnation  of  Athanaslas  and 
the  adoption  of  Arian  decrees.  Pope  Liberius 
sad  several  bishopsi  among  them  Atbanasitts, 
wet«  bsalshod,  lad  Arian&m  wm  completely 
socoessfuL  The  sect  now  became  divided  into 


I  strict  and  moderate  Arians.  Easebins  of  Ct^ 
sarca  declared  the  Son  to  be  homoion»u>t  or 
'  similar  in  substance  to  the  Father,  and  his  fol- 
j  lowers  were  called  Homoiousians  or  Semi-.^ri- 
ans.  In  oppo-^ltion  to  him,  Eusolmn  of  Nico- 
media  showed  himself  an  uncoiupromising 
Arian.  When  the  emperor  attempted  to  en- 
force the  Arian  resolutions  of  Mihin  in  the 
place  of  those  of  Nice,  the  strict  Arians,  under 
the  leadership  of  A^tius,  deacon  at  Aniioch, 
and  Eunomius,  bishop  of  Cyzicns  in  MysiJi, 
attacked  the  Svmi-Arians  as  well  as  the  Nicene 
doctrine  as  illogical,  and  developed  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  a  strict  subordinationism.  The  repu- 
tation of  Eunomins  in  his  party  was  so  great, 
that  their  original  name  oi  Aetians  crraduallT 
gave  way  to  that  of  Eunomians.  They  were 
also  called  Anomopans,  Heteroosiasta,  and  Ez> 
ucontiaiis.  as  they  maintained  thai  the  S<>n 
was  dissimilar  to  God  (dutfiioioc),  of  diflferent 
essence  (Mpat  ovalac),  and  created  oct  ef 

i nothing  (/,-  oIk  6i'tuv).  Several  synods  wiie 
held  for  the  purpose  of  healing  these  divisom. 
At  the  second  great  synod  of  flirminm  (857) 
a  confession  of  faith  was  ad^>pted.  to  which 
not  only  the  strict  Arians.  but  even  the  Nicene 
bishops,  inclnding  thehr  leader  Osins  of  Cos 
duba,  subscribed.  But  the  confusion  Ivcatne 
!  greater  than  ever.  An  Arian  synod  at  Antiocb 
I  (858)  condemned,  while  a  Semi- Arian  «7nod 
at  Ancyra  (858)  approved  the  expression 
I  hotnoioutiot.  At  the  third  synod  of  birmiom 
I  (859)  Pope  liberins  snbseribed  to  a  Smi- 
.\rian  declaration  in  onler  to  obtain  pemiis- 
sion  to  return  from  Constantinonle  to  Rome. 
The  8enii>Arians  seemed  to  be  ui  the  sbccb- 
dancy;  the  emperor  Is  said  to  b.ive  exiled  ro 
fewer  than  70  strict  Arians,  and  Hi.shop  Marcus 
of  Arethusa  was  instructed  to  draw  in>  a  nev 
confe.ssion  of  faith,  the  fourth  Sirmian  formuln, 
which  avoided  the  word  oun'uu  and  affirmed 
that  the  Son  was  similar  in  everything  to  the 
Father.  In  order  to  reunite  the  wliole  chnrrh 
on  this  platform,  Constantius  wisbe<l  to  call 
an  oecumenical  connoil;  hot  the  influence  of 
the  .Vrians  caused  the  convocation  of  two 
synods,  an  eastern  one  at  Seleucia,  and  a 
weatem  at  Rimini.  At  the  former  there  were 
present  10.")  Semi-Arian-,  4't  <trict  Arian*.  and 
10  Nicaans;  at  Kimini  tlie  N'icieaus  had  a  ma- 
jority. Both  qrnoda  condemned  the  strict  Ari- 
ans, who  however  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
favor  of  the  emperor.  Threats  induced  nearly 
all  the  bishops  ot  1m  >:  I.  synods  to  subscribe  to  a 
strict  Arian  creed,  although  the  most  offensive 
party  expressions  were  studiously  avoided,  and 
even  a  few  of  the  uncompromising  leaders  of  tie 
party,  as  AStius,  sent  into  exile.  Thus  Arianiaa 
was  looked  upon  as  the  official  creed  of  the 
ro^ority  of  Christian  bishop.'*.  But  it**  ascen- 
dancy was  of  short  duration.  On  the  desth 
of  Constantius  (861)  and  the  accession  of  Jih 
lian  the  Apostate,  the  bif^hops  of  all  partit* 
were  allowed  to  return  to  their  sees,  and  won 
the  Nicene  partv  reestaldUhcd  teaaelves  la 
Egypt  under  Attumadiia^  and  tn  Ganl}  %st^ 
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and  rJreece.    Pope  Liberius  ratiiied  the  anti- 
AriaJi  resolatiuiis  paased  in  862  hv  the  sjnvd 
htML  in  AlamidriA,  and  soon  the  Niceae  creed 
was  predominant  throu^'liout  the  western  coun- 
tries   In  the  Etu«t,  Ariuuititn  found  li  zealous 
supporter  in  the  emperor  Valens  (864-378), 
and  the  violent  measures  which  were  adopted 
against  both  the  Nicaeans  and  the  Seini-ArianH 
induced  a  portioil  of  the  latter  (366)  to  submit 
to  the  Nicene  creed.    With  thi-  diMth  ol"  Va- 
lens (37H)  Ariunisui  began  t<»  ciecline.  The 
emperor  (irutiun  itwued  an  edict  of  toleration 
(:?7^),  which  ullowed  the  exiled  bishops  to 
return  and  grwutly  strengthened  the  Mcene 
party.   In  870  Gratian  ahttred  the  empire  with 
TheodosiiH,   who   the   next   year   issued  an 
edict  threatiining  all  heretics  with  the  heaviest 
penaltiea,  and  aa  aoon  aa  he  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople took  from  the  Arians  all  their 
cborohee.    In  381  be  convened  the  second 
oBemnenieal  oooncil  at  Gonstaotinople,  which 
anatheiiiutized  the  Arians.    In  aiiotlu  r  synod 
held  at  Uonatantinuple  in  383,  Euuumius  pre- 
iMited  his  confiDaajoii  of  fitith,  whieh  ia  atill 
extant.    Ai<  the  Ariun  leaders  refused  to  inb- 
loit,  still  more  rigoroua  decreea  were  iaaned, 
to  which  they  appear  to  hare  soon  aaoemnbed, 
for  tlie  last  trace  of  them  in  the  eastern  em- 
pire ceaaed  under  tlie  reign  of  Arcadius,  the 
•on  of  TheodosinB.   In  Italy  the  empress  Jas- 
tina,  while  re^'t  ut  for  her  minor  son  Vulentinian 
il.,  favored  the  Arians;  but  Ambrojie,  the 
preat  bUhop  of  Milan,  successfully  thwarted 
her  |ilans,  and  at  the  synod  of  A(}uileia  (^p- 
temher,  381)  caused  the  Arians  to  he  anathe- 
matized and  deposed.    Mi»reover,  the  reign  of 
Juiitina  was  too  short  to  be  of  real  service  to 
the  dying  sect.— ( Viistieil  out  in  the  Roman 
empire,  Arianisia  lur  >evc  ral  centuries  remained 
the  religion  of  the  (urmanic  tribes.   The  Oa- 
trogoths  professed  Arianism,  but  without  i)cr- 
secuting  the  Catholic  church,  until  their  power 
was  loat  in  658.    The  Visigoths  were  more  in- 
tolerant, but  in  r>H',i,  l.y  (»nKr  of  their  king 
Iteccaredf  they  jj)ined  the  Calhoii*^  ehurch  at 
the  cooncQ  of  Toledo.    Tlie  Arian  Vandals, 
after  con»}Ucrin>f  .\frica  un«ler  ( ;«-nsvric  ( 
licgan  a  moiit  cruel  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
wboch  did  not  cease  until  tlie  destruction  of 
tlicir  crnpirr  by  Hvlisjirius  (."),']  l).    The  Suevi 
in  bpain  adopted  tlie  Arian  form  of  Christian- 
ity toward  .the  middle  of  the  Sth  centnrj; 
.il.out  5r(H  tlii'v  joined  the  Roman  commnninn. 
liie  Burgundians,  who  had  come  to  Gaul  as 
pagans  (407),  appear  in  460  aa  Ariana.  The 
Catholic  church  Wcame  i)re<loininant  among 
them  under  King  Sigisinund  (517),  whom  Biab- 
op  Avitna  of  Vienne  had  won  orer  to  the  or* 
tbudox  creed.    The  la.st  refuge  of  A  nanism 
was  with  the  Lombarda,  who  entered  Italy  as 
Ariana  in  ff68.  The  Catholic  church  gained  a 
fL^otin^  Miong  them  throu>;h  the  wife  of  King 
Autharia,  the  Bavarian  princess  Theodelinda ; 
and  under  her  second  husband  Agilulph  and 
her  ion  Adelwald  the  Catholies  obtained  pos- 
aeanon  of  moat  of  the  churches.   A  reaction 


followed  when  an  Arian  ascended  the  throne; 
but  he  \s  as  unable  to  suppress  Catholieism,  iincl 
for  u  time  every  important  town  had  a  Catholic 
and  an  Ariun  bishop.  Under  Liatprand  (died 
744)  Arianism  a-s  a  sect  became  extinct.  As  a 
theological  opinion,  however,  it  often  reap- 
peare<l,  and  alU'r  tlio  reformation  of  the  l»Uh 
centurv  was  regarded  by  more  than  one  reli- 
giona  denomination  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  In  tlie  church  of  England 
Arian  views  found  learned  champions  in  Pro- 
fessor Whiston  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarko. — 
The  works  of  the  Arian  writers  are  mostly 
lost:  we  still  possess,  however,  tlie  writings 
of  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  who  ranka  among  the 
ablest  defenders  of  the  anc  imt  system,  and 
fragmenta  of  the  church  history  of  Philoetor- 
gins.  HistorleaofAriaiiisni  have heen written 
l»y  Maimbonrg  {Tlistoire  de  V Arian  imne,  Paris, 
1682)  and  J.  A.  btark  {^Venueh  einer  Ge- 
tehiehte  dea  Arianitmn*,  Berlin,  1768);  but 
the  l)eKt  source  of  information  on  the  contro- 
versial aspect  of  the  question  is  Baur'a 
tekiehtg  der  OkrkOiekm  JhvinniffMt  (Tubin- 
gen, 1841-*d);  while  tliehiatory  of  the  sect  ia 
nowhere  treated  of  so  fldbr  aa  in  Hefele  s  Oon- 
eititnffe$ehiehte(r(^\.  and  TikUngen,  1855). 
See  also  Kevilloiit,  Jh  r ArianiuM  dm  pntplii 
germaniquet  (Paria,  18C0). 

ARUNO,  a  town  of  southern  Italf,  in  the 
province  of  Principato  Ultra,  15  ni.  E.  N.  E. 
of  Benevento;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  is  built 
upon  a  steep  hill,  in  one  of  the  most  frtHjuented 
passes  of  the  ApeDoines,  ami  many  of  the  poor- 
er dwellings  are  dug  into  the  rock  ami  earth. 
It  contains  a  tine  cathedral,  numerous  churiiies 
and  convents,  eeveral  tnoiitu  de  pieti,  and  an 
academy.  Tliis  town  luis  frequently  been  vii«- 
ited  by  terrible  earthquakes,  the  la->»t  of  which 
happened  in  173'J. 

AUlti  1I0NT.4MS,  Bentdlrtas  (T^kmto  Arias 
MoNTAXo),  a  Spanish  eorlesia>tie  and  oriental 
scholar,  born  in  a  village  of  Estremadura  in 
1527,  died  in  Seville  in  1598.  Philip  II.  s<nt 
him  to  Antwerp  in  l.">68,  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  the  magnificent  edition  of  the 
"Polyglot  Bible,*'  to  be  prepared  in  that  city. 
The  task  employed  him  for  ibur  years,  and  be 
waa  rewarded  with  a  penaion  of  2,000  dncata 
and  a  royal  cliaplainf  y.  refusing  a  bishopric, 
Uis  works,  which  arc  numerous,  are  priueiually 
on  Hebrew  antiqnitiea.  He  waa  an  unyielding 
enemy  of  the  .Tesuits. 

ARlCi,  a  seaport  town  of  Pern,  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  department  of  Mo(|uegua,  in 
lat.  1H°  26' S.,  Ion.  70"  24' W.,  640  m.  S.  E.  jof 
Lima,  and  30  m.  8.  of  Tacna,  with  which  it  is 
connected  hj  railroad.  It  haa  been  the  theatre 
of  many  dLStnictive  eartlujuakes,  one  of  the 
worst  oif  which  occurred  Aug.  13  and  14,  1868, 
involving  the  Ion  of  600  Uvea  and  $12,000,000 
worth  of  property.  Not  a  building  was  left 
imiqjured.  The  shocks  were  followed  by  a  tidal 
wave  in  which  the  United  Statea  storeship  Fre- 
donia  wjis  wreeked  with  the  los.s  of  all  handa, 
and  the  United  Statea  ateamer  Wateree  and 
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other  veastels  were  carried  ashore  and  stranded. 

The  fortitiod  islainl  of  Alacrao,  which  defends 
tlie  port  of  Arioa,  was  sabnMnMd  three  times, 
dl  Hie  ganfeon  peridiii^.   Ilie  flrrt  wave, 

wliirh  rose  to  about  40  fteti  "was  succeeded  by 
three  or  four  others  of  less  height.  The  shocks 
oectirred  on  the  first  day  every  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  on  the  second  day  every  hour. 
Among  the  curious  elfectaof  the  earthquake  in 
the  vioittity  of  Ariea  was  the  opening  of  the 
earth,  and  the  disclosure  of  a  l.irtre  number  of 
mummiea,  which  had  been  buried  in  the  sand 
in  a  ritting  posture,  facing  the  sea,  in  a  oeme- 
flteiy  eovering  a  hir/o  area. 

IBlfifiE)  a  southern  department  of  France, 
formed  chiefly  of  the  old  territory  of  Foix,  and 
named  after  the  Ariojrc  river,  which,  rising  in 
the  Cluster n  Pyrenees,  tlows  N.  N.  W.,  and 
empties  into  the  Garonne,  after  a  oonrse  of  90 
miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the  departments  of 
Uaute-Garonne,  Aude,  and  Pyr6n6e»-Orien- 
tales,  and  the  Pyrenees  monntains;  area,  1|889 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1H72,  246,298.  The  department 
lies  princi{)ally  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  some  of  the  mountains  on  the 
southern  border  ri<c  to  an  altitude  of  9,000  and 
10,000  feet.  It  contains  valu.'itde  iron  mines, 
the  ore  being  in  some  places  aariferona,  and 
large  quarries  of  marble,  freestone,  plaster,  and 
slate.  The  Ari^ge  carries  gold  sand,  whence 
its  ancient  name,  Anrigera.  On  the  highlands 
are  meadows,  where  cattle  and  merino  sheep 
are  raised  in  large  numbers.  The  forests  fur- 
iddi  good  timber.  Bears,  wild  hoars,  wolves, 
foxes,  chamois,  and  deer  are  abundant.  The 
lowlands  are  tolerably  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated, producing  wheat,  rye,  oats,  maize,  mil- 
let, hemp,  flax,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds. 
Vineyaroa,  to  the  extent  of  5,000  acres,  yield  a 
wine  of  inferior  quality,  all  of  which  is  con- 
ttumed  at  home.  Tlieworktng  of  metals  is  the 
principal  branch  of  mannfoctnring  indastry ; 
but  there  are  saw  mills  and  paper  mills,  and 
manofaotories  of  cloth,  hosiery,  linen,  and  soap, 
tt  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Foi.x, 
St.  Girons,  and  Pamiers.    Capital.  Foix. 

ARIEL,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  lion  of 
God,**  oocnrs  aa  a  persona!  name  m  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  a-s  a  poetical  desi;mation  of 
tile  altar  of  burnt  oflerings  (Ezek.  xliii.^  and, 
aooording  to  general  interpretation,  of  roe  city 
of  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxix.).  Amonjr  the  Jews 
of  a  later  period,  the  name  was,  in  cabalistic 
parlance,  glv&i  to  a  water  demon. 

ARI05f,  a  musician  of  Lesbos,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  dithyrambic  poetry,  was  a  friend 
OT  Periaoder,  the  mler  of  Oorinth  (abont  600 
B.  C).  Ilavinir  s|)ont  some  time  in  Sicily  ond 
Italy,  ho  ainaiised  great  wealth  by  his  playinj? 
on  the  oithara,  in  which  he  excelled  all 
his  contemporarieit.  On  a  voyofro  from  Ta- 
rentum  to  Oorinth  the  sailors  determined  to 
throw  him  oiverboard  and  seize  his  treasures. 
Discovering  the  plot,  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  play  one  melodious  tune  before  it 
waa  put  in  exeention,  and,  having  done  ao, 


threw  himself  into  the  sea.  The  dolphin!^ 
charmed  bv  his  music,  carried  him  on  their 
backs  to  T^nam^  whence  he  pasaed  over  to 
Corinth,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  riiip  Pan- 

andcr  had  the  sailors  put  to  death. 

AKI06T0,  Ladefke,  an  Italian  poet,  boni  in 
Reggio,  near  Modena,  Sept.  8, 1474,  died  {nFer> 

rara,  -Tunr  t'.,  l.'i3:^.    His  t'lthi  r  was  a  member 
of  the  highest  tribunal  of  Ferrara,  and  a  firiend 
of  the  dnke.   Lndovico  waa  the  e1de«t  of  tea 
children.     He  nianifistod  even  when  a  boy 
great  ability  in  composition,  and  wrote  several 
Bttie  eomediea  of  some  merit.   At  his  fiMlier*s 
wish  heundert<X)k  the  study  of  the  law,  though 
the  profession  was  most  irk^me  to  him.  Alt^ 
five  years  of  study  he  abandoned  the  trial  aad 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He 
read  the  best  Latin  authors,  under  the  tuiticB 
of  Oregorio  da  Spoletoi,  with  such  aasidaity 
that  he  soon  became  an  accomfilished  T.!itini<t. 
From  ideas  suggested  l>y  Plautuh  and  Tejenee 
he  wrote  two  dramaa,  ta  camaria  -and  / 
posifi.    His  lyric  poems  were  much  admired 
by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  son  of  Duke  £r- 
cole  1.  of  Ferrara ;  and  in  1503  the  cardinal 
took  him  ])ermanently  into  his  service,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  many  important  ad'ain».  al- 
lowing him  a  small  pension.    A  few  years 
after  this  Ariosto  bejran  his  poem  of  OrJ.iudo 
furiono,  the  coinp<isilion  of  which  occupied 
him  for  ten  years  or  more.    At  the  a^re  of  i4 
he  had  Wcome  by  his  father's  death  the  stle 
guardian  and  sui>port  of  his  nine  brotliers  uDd 
sisters.    He  was  obliged  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
a  courtier  and  to  obey  the  constant  and  petty 
cxacti<ms  of  his  patron,  to  undertake  now  and 
then  an  emba>-y  <ir  ;i  journey,  and  to  talie 
charge  of  much  of  the  business  correspondence 
of  the  cardinal.    But  while  discharging  all  his 
duties  faithfully,  be  worked  constantly  at  his 
poem,  and  was  rewarded,  on  its  publicatiun  ia 
1516,  by  ahnost  immediate  fame.    Only  his 
patron,  whom  he  had  extravagantly  prai.*e«l  in 
It,  treated  the  work  with  contempt ;  and  soon 
after  its  pnblication  he  dismlmed  Arioeto  from 
his  service  because  tlic  poetfifu.sed  on  jicconnt 
of  his  health  to  go  with  him  to  Uungaiy.  He 
soon  afterward  entered  the  aervioe  of  the  ear> 
dinaTs  brother  Alfonso,  then  reignuip  dnke, 
who  treated  him  with  generosity,  l>ut  conferred 
upon  him  afterward  what  seemed  a  nuMt  insp- 
propriate  honor,  in  appointing  him  governor  uf 
the  district  of  Carfaeaana,  which  was  every- 
where infteted  by  banditti   With  nnlooked-lbr 
ability  in  this  m  w  splicre,  Ariosto  so«3n 
stored  order,  and  after  three  years  returned 
to  Ferrara  and  established  himsdf  in  a  pleai* 
ant  honlo.     Ho  reja'atedly  rcviM-d  tlie  Or- 
lando^ making  of  it  46  cantos  implead  of  tlie 
ori^nal  40,  and  greatly  changing  tiie  whola. 
I>nrinp  the  la.st  years  of  liis  life  he  als<^  wn^f? 
comedies  and  satires.    The  large  theatre  huilt 
by  the  duke  for  the  perfonnaneo  of  Arioste's 
comedies  was  burned  in  15;J2.    The  poem  of 
Orlando  furioto  is  in  part  of  its  plot  almost  s 
aeqnd  to  the  Orlando  (nnamffrata  cf  Boiardi^ 
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lattltolwsor  poein  did  little  more  than  suggest 
tlie  preater.  The  OrJnntln  is  a  fantastic  story, 
involving  a  tlioiisand  interwoven  episodes  bo- 
lideii  the  ])lot  from  which  it  t^ikes  itf*  name — a 
plot  which  follows  the  fortunes  of  Orlando 
made  mad  by  love  of  Angelica ;  hut  ho  ricfi 
was  its  author**  f/aiBf  aod  so  bright  his  nar- 
rative, that  even  now  the  poem  strmda  in  Italy 
at  the  head  of  all  poems  of  chivalry.  It  has 
been  translated  into  almost  every  language. 
The  principal  ancient  editions  of  the  Orlando 
fitriow  are  those  of  Fcrraro,  151  fi,  1524,  and 
1532,  published  tmdor  the  superintendence  of 
the  author,  and  the  Aldine  edition  of  1545. 
The  best  modem  edition  is  that  of  Morali  (4to, 
IQIan,  181^,  which  follows  the  original  text 
of  1632.  Of  the  English  translations  by  Har- 
rington, Hoole,  and  Kose,  the  last  is  by  far  the 
best. 

AlIOVISIVB^  a  chief  of  the  Marcomanni,  a 
Oeman  tribe,  croned  the  Rhine  ivfth  15,000 

warriors  at  the  call  of  tlie  Seqiiani,  who  were 
oppressed  by  the  i£dai,  defeated  the  .£duL  in 
Ttyi.  0.,  bnt  took  one  third  of  the  had  of  his 
aliic<,  invited  his  countrymen  over  the  Rhine, 
and  made  a  settlement  there  of  1202000  Ger- 
mans, belonging'  to  several  tribes,  ^le  iEdni 
ami  Soquani  called  in  Julius  Cn?sar  and  the 
Komans  to  their  aid.  Ctosar  ordered  Ariovia- 
tosto  make  no  more  conqnests,  to  call  no  more 
Hormans  over,  and  to  give  up  the  liostages  ho 
held  of  the  Gaals.  Ariovistns  returned  an  in- 
solent reply.  Gnsor  noarohed  agdnst  him  and 
Compelled  him  to  give  battle  near  Vesfinfiiini 
(DOW  Bcsangon)  in  68.  lie  was  defeated,  and 
few  of  his  warriors  escaped.  He  himself 
croxser]  the  Rhino  hi  ft  small  boat,  and  ended 
his  days  in  ob.Hcurity, 

iinri,  Marine,  a  Keslcan  general,  bom  in 
flie  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  July  16, 
1802,  died  in  Spain,  Aug.  U,  1855.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  successive  wars  which 
("■tnhli>;hed  first  tlie  indejiendonce  of  Mexico 
and  afterward  the  repuhlican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, he  attained  a  high  position  in  the 
Mexican  army,  and  in  If^SG  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Santa  Anna,  then  general  in  chief. 
%  the  revolutions  which  continually  agitated 
Mexico  he  was  twict-  di'iirivod  of  liis  command; 
hut  his  military  knuwlcdjjfe  was  indispensahle 
to  every  dominant  party,  and  lie  was  quickly 
restored  and  ]>romoted.  In  tlie  war  with  the 
United  States  he  commanded  at  I'alo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma ;  and  after  its  close  was  ap- 
pointed in  Juno,  1818,  minister  of  war  under 
President  Ilerrera.  In  1850  ho  was  elected 
president  of  Mexico,  but  resigned  Jan.  6,  1853, 
■ad  retired  to  his  fium,  and  was  banished  soon 
afterward. 

IBIflTiECS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
ApoQo  and  Cyrene,  and  fatlier  of  Actoon. 
Be  fen  in  love  with  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Or- 
pheus, whom  he  pursued  into  the  fields,  where 
she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent.  For  this  he  in- 
coned  llie  anger  <tf  the  gods.  Ha  tanght  men 
the  enltare  ia  the  dliTe  and  flie  management 


I  of  bees,  and  was  exten.sively  wcnkfpped  in 

Greece  and  the  (irecian  islaniu  as  protOOtOr  of 
j  i»a>t<iral  life  and  hushaudry. 

AIISTABCHUS.  I.  An  ancient  grammarian  and 
critic,  bom  in  Samothrace,  flourished  in  the  2d 
century  B.  C.  He  was  educated  at  Alexandria 
in  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  By/antium, 
and  founded  a  critical  school,  which  lonj;  flour- 
ished ut  Alexandria,  Home,  and  elsewhere.  Al- 
exandria and  Rome  alone  contuned  atone  time 
no  fewer  than  40  celebrated  grammarians  who 
had  been  brought  u|)  in  his  academy.  He  was) 
the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  and  Ptol- 
emy Physcon.  In  his  old  ajre  he  went  to  Cy- 
prus, and  being  afflicted  witli  dropsy,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  byvolnntary  stiirvation,  in  his 
T2d  year.  Aristarchus  is  said  to  have  written 
800  commentaries  on  the  text  of  the  great 
Greek  poet.s ;  but  he  devoted  his  chief  labor  to 
Homer,  whose  present  text  is  ha»ed  upon  that 
adopted  by  him.  Nothing  remains  of  all 
his  writings  save  scattered  fragments.  II.  Of 
Samoa,  a  Greek  astronomer,  Bourished  about 
970  B.  O.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  held 
that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  son,  for 
which  opinion  some  thought  him  guillj  of 
impiety.  The  only  work  of  his  extant  is  a 
treatise  on  the  distance  and  magnitude  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  of  which  the  original  was  pnl>- 
fished  by  Wallis  in  1688,  and  a  French  trans- 
lation in  1810. 

IRISriDiS.  I.  An  Athenian  statesman,  called 
the  Just,  died  probably  fai  468  B.  0.  Of  his 
curly  life  little  is  positively  known.  Mv  was 
one  of  tiic  ten  leaders  of  the  Athenians  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invarion  under  Darins,  and 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon  persuaded  the 
otlier  generals  to  follow  his  example  in  giving 
up  the  chief  command  to  Miltiadea,  instMd  m 
each  daimintr  it  for  one  day.  as  was  allowed 
by  law.  This  uniteil  action  insured  the  suc- 
cess of  the  iMittle.  The  year  after  Maratiion 
(480)  he  was  a[)pointed  archon,  but  n  frw  years 
later,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  rival  ThemistiK'iea, 
he  was  ostracized  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
ncijuiring  an  influence  dangerous  in  a  democ- 
racy. He  employed  the  period  of  his  exile  in 
endeavoring  to  stir  op  the  Grecian  cities  to  re- 
sist the  Persians,  at  that  time  preparing  tpr  a 
second  invasion.  He  soufjht  an  interview  with 
Themistoclcs  before  the  battle  of  Balami8(460X 
concerted  with  him  the  ]dan  of  that  engage> 
meut,  and  gave  iiim  his  hearty  support.  The 
success  of  the  Greeks  at  Pkteea  (4710,  where  he 
command e<l  under  Pausanias,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  his  courage  and  watchfalness.  Tlie  Persian 
war  continmngi,  he,  with  Ciroon,  the  son  of 
Miltia<lex,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
forces  to  join  the  confederate  army.  "When 
the  Ionian  states,  disgusted  with  the  arro- 
gance of  Pausanias,  decided  to  form  a  confed- 
eration under  the  hegemony  of  Athens,  Aria- 
tides  was  ap|M)inted  to  adjust  the  r*  lalions  of 
the  various  parties  to  the  arrangement,  and  to 
assess  tibe  e-xpeases  of  the  w«r  <»  the  several 
states  a  commissioii  wUoh  ha  azeented  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  all.  Wlien  Tliemistodes  fell 
onder  aospicioa  lie  did  not  join  in  tbo  iMroMtm- 
tion ;  and  after  the  bamshmant  of  hfa  riTal  he 

always  spoke  of  him  with  adinirution  and  ro- 
•pect*  lie  died  ao  poor  that  he  was  buried  at 
the  public  cost ;  hia  daoghters  received  dowriea 

out  of  tho  public  treasury,  and  a  landed  estate 
was  bestowed  on  his  son.  IL  SUmm,  a  Greelc 
rhetorician,  bom  at  Hadriani  in  Bithynia,  A.  D. 

117  or  12'.t,  (lic-d  about  180.  lie  was  tlic  son  of 
EudffiDiou.  a  priest  of  Jupiter.  After  travelluig 
fhrongh  the  oonntriea  which  border  the  Med- 
iterram-an,  and  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  he  took  up 
Lis  abode  at  Smyrna;  and  when  that  city  was 
almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  178,  he 

{)c>rsuaded  his  friend  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurc- 
iua  to  assist  in  rebuilding  it.  For  this  Aristides 
was  named  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  raisml  to  liim  in  the  agora.  Fifty- 
five  of  his  orations  and  declamations  have  boon 
preserved,  oonristing  of  eulogtea  on  various  di- 
vinities, panegyrics  on  towns,  and  treatises  on 
rhetorical  topics.  In  his  Saored  Disjcourses," 
where  ArisUdea  describes  a  singular  malady, 
not  unlike  soranambulism,  the  disciples  of  mes- 
merism dnd  something  hiiuilur  to  tho  mes- 
meric phenomena.  A  atatoe  discovered  in 
the  Ifith  century,  representing  Ari>ti<les  in 
a  sitting  posture,  is  now  in  tho  museum  of 
the  Vatican.  The  best  complete  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Dindorf  (;!  vol-).,  l^eipsic, 
1829).  III.  Of  Thebes,  a  Greek  painter,  nour- 
ished from  about  360  to  330  B.  C.  He  is  sai«l 
by  Pliny  to  have  been  a  little  older  than  hb 
contemporary  Apelles,  and  to  have  been  the 
first  who  expressed  upon  the  countenance  the 
passions  of  the  soul.  At  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man conquest  (146  B.  C),  the  consul  Mnmmins, 
discovering  the  high  price  set  upon  a  battle 
piotare  by  AriatideSi  seized  it  and  aent  it  to 
Rome.  It  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  first  foreign  paint- 
ing  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  Romans. 

UiniPPIlHi  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of 
Socrates,  born  in  Cyrene,  flourished  about  380 
B.  C.  lie  was  luxurious,  sensual,  and  avari- 
cious, and  prided  hhnself  on  extracting  pleasure 
from  both  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  con- 
trolling them  alike,  ilia  conversation  was 
witty  ud  agreeable.  He  H  aaid  to  hun  incur- 
red the  £auke  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  who 
accordingly  speak  of  him  slightingly.  llo 
apent  a  part  of  his' life  at  the  court  of  Dionyriua 
the  KIder  of  Syracuse.  Ilis  doctrine,  called 
from  liis  birthplace  the  Cyreuaic  philosophy, 
was  reduced  to  a  system  by  hia  grandson^  Aris- 
tippus  the  younger.  It  pronounces  pleasure 
the  chief  good,  and  pain  tho  chief  evil — the 
former  a  moderate,  the  latter  a  violent  motion 
of  the  soul.  Pleasures  differ  only  in  their 
degree  of  purity.  Actions  are  to  bo  judged 
good  or  bad  by  their  results;  and  in  forming  a 
judgment  the  only  authorities  are  law  and  cus- 
tom. Whatever  conduces  to  pleasure  is  ac- 
counted virtue;  but  virtue  is  regarded  as  a 
quality  of  mind  rather  than  of  the  body,  since 


bodily  pleasure  is  valued  for  tho  sake  of  the 
mental  atate  it  prodnoea.  A  subject  beoomea 
o(^izant  of  otgebta  only  llirough  the  medium 
of  impressions ;  the  only  existences  are  statea 
of  naind ;  and  man  is  the  measure  of  all  tiungiL 
L  A  Jewiflb  writer  of  Alexan- 


dria, who  flourished  under  Pt<jlemy  Philome- 
tor,  about  160  B.  C.  He  wrote  philosophical 
eommentariea  apoB  (he  Pentateuch,  compoeed 
ill  the  purest  Greek,  in  which  he  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  most  ancient  Grecian  poets,  his- 
torians, and  phfloeophera  were  aoquainted  witJi 
the  sacred  writingn,  and  in  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing largely  from  them.  In  support  of  this 
theory,  he  forged  numeroua  paasagea,  oatenribly 
from  Musffius,  Linus,  Homer,  ano  others,  with 
such  art  as  to  deceive  Greek  writers,  and  also 
some  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  speak  ct 
him  as  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  the  tonn-lorof 
Jewish  philosophy  in  Of  his  writings 

only  scanty  fragmenta  nave  been  preserved. 
11.  The  eldest  son  and  unccessor  of  John  Hyr- 
canus,  the  Asmonean  ruler  of  Judea,  and  the 
fir>t  <'t  that  house  who  asaumed  the  rojai 
title.  His  reitrn  lasted  only  one  year  ClOfi-lo' 
B.  C).  According  to  his  lather's  will  he  was 
to  act  only  as  high  priest,  with  the  title  of  / 'r<j 
(l)rince),  and  his  mother  to  carry  on  the  uifairs 
of  »tat<?.  Impatient  to  rule,  he  threw  his 
mother  into  a  aungeon,  where  she  perished  of 
hunger,  imprisoned  three  of  his  fonr  brothers, 
and  proclaimed  himself  kinp.  The  uueea,  Sa- 
lome or  Alexandra,  persuaded  Ariatobnlus  that 
his  remaining  brother  Antigonns  meditated 
treason  and  usurpation,  and  he  was  cut  down 
by  the  royal  guards.  Aristobnina,  who  waa 
sick,  grew  worse  from  remorse  and  vomited 
blood,  which,  being  carried  off  by  a  domestic, 
was  spilled  on  the  very  spot  on  which  the  blood 
of  Antigonus  had  been  shed.  The  parri<»de 
saw  in  the  accident  a  sign  of  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  and  soon  after  expired  in  t«^rriMe 
agony.  Ill*  Son  of  Alexander  Jannnns,  the 
brother  and  anocessor  of  the  preceding.  His  his- 
torv  can  be  properly  treated  only  in  connection 
with  that  ofother  persons.  (See  HsasEwa.) 
ABWOmOH*  Bee  HARMOonri  Ain>  Ajristo- 

OITON. 

IBISTOHEJIEB,  a  Messenian  general  and 
statesman,  the  hero  of  the  seeond  Heawnian 

war,  of  the  royal  line  of  .Epytus.  The  Me^ 
8enian&  having  determined  to  free  themselves 
from  the  ^rranny  of  tbeir  Spartan  conqtier* 

ors,  selected  him  as  their  chief.  He  formed 
an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis,  Sicyon,  Arcadia, 
and  Pisa ;  but  before  the  troops  Uiey  promised 
him  could  arrive,  he  began  the  war  by  tlie  in- 
decisi\  e  battle  of  Derse^  685  B,  C.  Ilis  ex- 
ploits in  this  conflict  induced  his  ootrntrymen 
to  offer  him  the  throne  of  Mcssenia,  but  he  re- 
fused it.  In  tho  same  year  he  entered  Soalta 
alone,  by  night,  and  fastened  a  shield  with  a 
taunting  inscription  to  the  ti-raple  of  Miner^-a. 
During  the  next  year  he  won  great  victories  at 
the  Boar's  Pillar  (kq-pdv  crijiia)  in  the  pbin  of 
Stenyderua,  and  at  Phara:,  which  latter  place 
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li*  sacked.  Bat  in  682,  betrayed  by  his  ally 
Aristocrates  of  Arcadia,  who  deserted  him  in 

the  midst  of  the  lights  he  was  titterly  defeated, 
Lit*  army  almost  destroyed,  and  bo  himself 
ooinpelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains 
with  his  few  remaining  troops.    TToro  he  con- 
tinued tlio  WOT  with  great  pertiaacity  lor  1 1 
Tears.   1  { u vin^  bMn  oaptared  bj  the  Spartans 
In  one  of  his  mcnrsions,  ho  was  {hrowti  into  a 
cavern  into  which  malefactOM  were  cast ;  but 
he  was  unimared  by  the  fiiU,  and  encuped  by 
following  a  fox  through  a  oa-Hsage  leadiug  from 
the  cave.    Again  captured,  be  e.scaped  by  the 
aid  of  a  young  girl.    He  twice  offered  to  Zeus 
the  kekaUmphoniOt  or  laorifioe  preaoribed  for 
cue  who  had  slahi  with  bis  own  hands  100 
enemies  in  battle.    At  last  the  Spartans  sur- 
prised at  night  hie  fortress  of  Ira,  in  the 
mowntjuns ;  out  even  then  they  enooimtered 
sneh  a  resistance  that  tliov  wore  obliged  to 
oomimt  to  his  terms^  which  permitted  him  and 
Ids  fiiUowefs  to  retire  mimoleeted.  Soon  ifler 
HUb  be  formed  a  new  plan  of  attack  on  Sparta ; 
Imt  for  the  seoond  time  he  was  betrayed  by 
AriflCoOTBtes,  who  was  kflled  for  biitreaobery. 
The  countrymen  of  AristoinoDL'S  were  now 
exhausted,  and  their  army  was  too  small  to 
eootfarae  the  war.  Msny  of  them,  under  the 
hero's  two  sons,  went  to  Rhegium  and  formed 
a  colony  there.   Aristomenes  went  to  Bhodesw 
where  one  of  the  reigning  princes  had  manrlea 
his  daughter,  and  there  ended  hia  life  peacefully. 

ilfinOPIli]II8|  the  only  writer  of  comedy 
fai  aneieiit  Greece  any  of  whose  entire  worln 
are  Htill  extant,  probably  bom  between  450 
and  444  13.  C,  died  not  later  than  880.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  life  ontalde  of  bis  literary 
work,  the  only  sources  of  information  being 
allusions  of  contemporaries,  passages  in  bis 
pkjB,  and  a  retry  nmalisfiMstory  biography  by 
an  unknown  ancient  anthor.  Tie  was  an 
Athenian  of  the  tribe  Pandiunis,  the  son  of  a 
certain  Philippus  or  Philipoides;  though  tra- 
ditions, probably  having  their  origin  in  the 
attempts  of  his  enemies  to  deprive  him  of  the 
privileges  of  a  native  Athenian  citizen,  speak 
of  him  as  bom  in  Rhodes,  others  in  Egypt, 
Camirus,  or  Naucratis.  He  seems  to  e  ap- 
peared as  a  comic  post  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (427).  A  clue  to 
the  time  of  hia  birth  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
ait  this  timelie  was  too  yoimg  to  compete  for  a 
prize,  and  that  his  first  comedy,  ''The  Ban- 
queters," was  tlierefore  produced  under  the 
name  of  anotlier.  In  426  bo  produced  "  The 
Babylonians ;  "  in  425  "  The  Acbaraians," 
still  extants  which,  pat  in  competition  in  the 
name  of  Callistratus,  won  the  nrst  prize.  In 
some  passages  of  these  earliest  works  ho  had 
satirized  Cleon,  the  Athenian  demagogue,  and 
the  latter  avenged  himself  by  making  the  first 
of  those  attempts  noticed  above  to  prove  that 
Aristophanes  was  of  foreign  birth.  This  at- 
tempt was  afterward  twii  c  repeated,  but  each 
time  the  poet  sncoeaafully  repelled  the  charge. 
In  424  be  attaefced  Olani  witb  unsparing  aat* 
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ire  in  the  famous  comedy  of  "  The  Knights; 
and  finding  no  actor  Inrave  enough  to  tute  tiie 
part  of  the  demagogue,  then  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity,  Aristophanes  played  the  r61o 
himself,  witb  bis  face  smeared  with  lees  of 
wine;  for  no  one  dared  even  to  make  a  mask 
representing  Cleon.  His  plays  now  ap[)eared 
in  rapid  snccesdoo.  Of  the  54  which  we  are 
told  he  wrote,  we  possess  11,  which,  besides 
"The  Acharnians"  and  "Knights"  already 
mentioned,  are  as  follows :  "  The  Clouds," 
produced  in  423  B.  C,  directed  against  the 
Sophist-H  and  their  leader  Socrates ;  "  The 
Wasps,"  422,  an  attack  on  the  corruption  of 
the  courts;  "The  Peace,"  419,  written  to 
point  out  the  evils  wrought  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war;  "The  Birds,"  414,  to  ridicule  the 
Sicilian  expedition;  Lyastrata,"  411,  a  fur- 
ther picture  of  the  evUs  brouglit  about  by 
the  Peloponnesian  war;  "Thesmophoriazusaa," 
probably  in  the  same  year,  an  attack  on  Eurip- 
ides ;  "  Plutus,"  408,  ridiculing  the  imitation 
of  Dorian  fashions  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  its  prodaction ;  "  The  Frogs,"  405,  a  second 
sstirkSil  sttaok  on  Euripides ;  "  Ecclesiazuses," 
392,  a  play  with  the  .same  aun  as  "  Plutus." 
Of  tljo  comedies  of  Aristophanes  it  is  exces* 
sivily  difflenit  for  a  modem  reader  to  form 
anything  approaching  to  an  accurate  judgment. 
Uis  wit  is  expended  on  topics  so  purely  local, 
that  it  reqnlrea  the  closest  soqnsintanoe  with 
the  occurrences  and  characters  of  the  day,  the 
temper  of  the  people,  and  the  every-day  cir- 
earastsness  of  Athenian  life,  to  enable  a  person 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  his  hnmor.  His  stylo 
and  versification  are  among  the  best  examples 
left  US  of  a  eomplete  mastery  of  the  Atlio 
dialect.  In  general,  the  persons  nnd  things 
which  Aristophanes  attacked  were  worthy  of 
condemnatim.  Where  a  prominent  ezoepticm 
to  this  statement  is  found  in  the  case  of  Socra- 
tes, he  probably  only  seized  bpon  the  natural 
temptations  offered  to  a  Mtirist  by  the  philoso- 
pher's notoriety  and  eccentricities ;  and  it  seems 
most  improbable  that  be  acted,  as  many  have 
thought,  in  collusion  with  the  rature  aoonsers 
of  the  great  Sophist. — Among  the  best  edi- 
tions of  Aristophtmes  are  those  of  KGster  and 
Brunck,  and  that  of  Invendasi,  completed  by 
Beck  and  Dindorf;  besides  some  editions  of 
separate  plays  of  rare  excellence  by  Mitchell, 
who  has  also  ably  translated  some  of  the  num- 
ber, and  by  Prof.  Felton  of  Harvard  university. 
An  admirable  tran.slation  of  five  plays  was 
made  by  John  Hookham  Frere  while  in  Malta, 
which  were  first  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion, but  are  now  contained  in  the  collective 
edition  of  his  "Works"  (London,  1872). 

ARISrrOTLE  (Gr.  'A(K<TTor^>j;f),  perhaps  the 
greatest  ancient  philosopher,  founder  of  the 
school  of  Peripatetics,  bora  in  Stagira,  a  Greek 
colony  of  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  in  884  B.  C.,  died  at  Chalcis,  on  the 
bland  of  Euboea,  in  322.  From  his  birth{)lace 
he  was  called  the  Stagirite.*'  He  studied  for 
a  ahmrt  time  at  Atamens  in  Asia  Vinor,  and  at 
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17  years  of  npe  went  to  pursue  his  studicf*  in 
Athens,  whore  ho  resided  for  20  yeurs.  He  was 
a  papil  of  Phito,  wlmin  he  sincerely  admired, 
thouf^h  oj)posed  to  liim  in  philosophy.  Plato 
was  uccustoinoil  to  call  him,  on  account  of  his 
cntlnisiastn  for  knowledpe  and  his  restless  in- 
dustry, the  *' intellect  of  his  school."  Ahout 
'M'.i  H.  C.  Philip  of  Macedon  made  him  the 
teiifher  of  his  son  Alexander,  at  that  time  13 
years  old.  II  is  influence  on  Alexander  and 
Philip  was  for  many  years  very  j^reat  and 
snlntary,  and  Phili[>  rehuilt  at  his  request  tbo 
city  of  Stagira,  which  had  been  destroyed,  and 
erected  there,  in  a  pleasant  prove,  a  school 
called  Nymphteum,  whero  Ariatotle  was  to 
U»ach.  Alexander  after  the  conqnert  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  presented  him  with  800 
tolenta,  or  nearlj  a  uullion  of  dollan.  lie  also 
Bont  to  him  wnaterer  lie  diteoTerefl  on  his 
marches  that  was  unknown  in  Greece,  such  as 
plants  and  animals  for  sdentifio  examination, 
and  Is  Mdd  to  hare  been  aoeompanied  bj  him 
in  several  of  his  expeditions.  Aristotle  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  835,  or,  according  to  Ara- 
moniua,  in  8B1,  Mnging  with  him  his  sdentifio 
coUeetions,  and  estnhlislie<l  a  new  school  of 
pUIosophy  in  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  near 
the  dty.  In  the  forenoon  he  histmoted  his 
intimate  j'Upil-  in  u  philosophical  way,  which 
lectures  were  called  esoteric;  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  taught  a  large  popular  eirde  about 
[iliiiner  matters,  in  wlinf  were  called  exoteric 
or  public  lectures,  iiis  philosophical  school  is 
called  the  Peripatetic,  beoanse  he  tani^t  while 
walking  up  ana  down  (irept-rarrj;),  or  from  the 
shady  walks  (rrrpi-aToi)  around  the  Lyceum  in 
which  he  delivered  his  leetnrcs,  and  which  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch  were  still  pointed  out 
to  the  traveller.  His  friendly  relations  with 
Aiexsoder  were  at  length  interrupted,  perhaps 
on  account  of  admonitions  which  he  sent  to 
that  conqueror  when,  in  liis  later  years,  he 
precipitated  himself  into  a  dissolute  Hfeu  Yet 
the  Athenians  snspeeted  him  of  partisanshij> 
for  Macedonia,  accused  him  of  imuiety,  and 
forced  him  to  flee  toObakis,  wliei«  M  died.— 
Only  a  part  of  his  numerous  writings  on  almost 
every  branch  of  science  and  art  were  then 
published;  of  the  remainder  mimy  were  lost, 
and  many  published  only  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  most  important  of 
them  bear  the  following  titles :  "Organon  "  or 
"Logic,"  "Rhetoric,"  "Poetics,"  "Ethics" 
«  Politics,"  "  History  of  Animals,"  "  Physics," 
"  Metaphysics,"  "  Psychology,"  and  "  Meteor- 
ology." Uia  writingson  matheroaticsi,  economy, 
and  history  are  lost,  as  well  as  his  letters,  and 
a  work  called  I'olitl,,l,  which  contained  158 
ancient  state  constitutions  and  legislations. 
Many  booica  bearing  his  name  are  spurions, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  ]iri<cnt  cmtury  that  the 
Biturious  begin  to  be  sifted  from  the  genuine. 
Ills  style  is  difficult  to  nnderstand,  not  only 
because  of  the  intricacy  of  tlic  snlijeets,  but 
also  on  aooonnt  of  the  technical  terms  entirely 
bis  own.   No  other  philoeopher  baa  exerted 


'  so  large  an  influence  on  so  many  ccnturii>. 
and  on  the  ideas  of  80  many  nations, 
j  Aristotle.    His  merits  as  a  metaphy-ical  think- 
I  er  may  perhaps  be  variously  estimate<l,  but 
I  his  performances  in  natural  science,  which  he 
I  first  created,  and  his  method  of  pliilo-  Kjiliy, 
'  constitute  his  greatness.  He  wa.s  the  lir-t  (  art- 
ful observer,  dissector,  and  describer  of  ani- 
mals.   He  tirst  divided  the  animal  kingdom 
into  classes;  described  a  great  many  animal* 
before  nnlmown  to  the  scientiflc  world ;  cvms 
near    discovering    the   circulation   of  the 
blood  ;  discriminated  between    the  several 
faculties,  the  nourishing,  feeling,  concupiscent, 
moving,  and   reasoning   Dowers  of  animsl 
organism,  and    attempted    to  explain  the 
origin  of  these  powers  within  the  lx)dy;  an  ! 
built  his  moral  and  political  pbilosi^hjr  oa 
the  peculiarities  of  human  organunrtion.  His 
philosophical  method  consists  in  the  principle 
that  ali  our  thinking  most  l>e  foonded  on  the 
olMorvation  of  fhets.  Logic  is  the  fmdamcntsl 

science,  and  the  i)rinciples  which  he  laid  down 
for  it  have  never  been  sunerseded.  It  is  so- 
faiowledge<l  by  Kant  and  Hegel,  the  twonuMt 
profound  thinkers  of  fJorniany.  that  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle  to  their  own  age  logic  had 
made  no  progress.  He  inTented  the  categoriei, 
or  fiintlaiiK  titul  forms  of  thought,  nni\ rr-al  ex- 

gressions  for  the  ever-changing  relations  of 
linga,  and  limited  fheir  number  to  ten;  and  be 
devised  the  so-called  "  syllogistics."  or  s^'ience 
of  forming  correct  conclusions.  He  likewise 
became  the  father  of  modem  philology,  show- 
ing  how  the  mind  creates  its  speculative  raetli- 
ods  and  general  notions ;  and  tliat  though  we 
cannot  prove  dieir  correspondenoe  with  the 
reality,  beranse  there  is  no  direct  proof  for 
things  which  transcend  our  senses  and  obser- 
vation, yet  we  are  always  compelled  to  recur 
to  these  -reneral  notions  and  take  them  forin- 
disiK'nsalile  forms  of  thinking,  if  we  will  think 
at  all.  Every  science  must,  according  to  An*- 
tt>tle,  have  a  fundamental  principle,  which  need 
not  and  cannot  be  logically  provt-d,  becausf  it 
is  in  itself  certain,  and  accepted  as  raaniftst 
truth.  Aristotle  first  discriminated  between 
the  substjmee  of  tliintrs  and  their  accident*! 
peculiarities,  and  created  the  philosophical  no- 
tions of  "  matter  "  and  of  "  form."  He  aiso 
established  the  philosophical  notion^  of  "  space" 
and  "  time,"  and  showed  their  connection  with 
matter,  while  he  first  furnished  the  wurld  with 
what  is  commonly  called  the  cosmoloiiical  ar- 
gument for  the  existence  of  God.  He  state-  - 
thus :  Although  every  single  movement  and  ex- 
istence in  the  world  has  a  finite  cause,  and  every 
such  finite  cause  another  finite  cause  back  (rf 
it,  yet  back  of  this  infinite  series  of  finite  eanm 
there  most  be  an  infinite  immaterial  being;  a 
first  something,  unmoved,  all-moving,  pure 
energy,  absolute  reason,  God.  In  pqrcboioij 
and  anthropology,  Aristotle  is  the  aothorof  tM 
theory  of  ailTerent  powers  of  the  soul,  of  di*- 
tinot  feeling,  willing,  reasoning,  and  moving 
powers  or  fteoltiea.  The  reasoning  powsr  is 
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reorded  by  Aristotle  not  as  a  product  of  the 
body,  but  as  bestowed  on  it  item  outride,  and 

ns  perfect  only  afXvr  its  sepnration  from  the 
body  by  death.    Pruceeding  from  the  principle 
that  whatever  ia  to  be  the  goal  ana  higtieKt 
P'hkI  of  liiimanity  must  not  depend  on  cusunl- 
ties  and  ever-chan^ng  minor  circumstancea, 
but  niiut  be  oertaiii  In  iteelf,  and  impart  to 
*' very  other  ;jo(>d  its  vfiluo,  ho  inaint:iins  that  the 
eudaimonia,  or  highest  possible  pleasare  which 
ii  eooodntble  for  man,  is  demed  only  from 
the  [>erfect  satisfaction  of  those  faculties  which 
distiiignish  him  from  the  beasts,  that  is,  of  the 
reasoning  powen. — Of  his  earHest  pupils  and 
follon  vrs.  none  but  Theoplinvstus,  and  he  not 
Strictly  a  philosopher,  is  worth  mentioning. 
The  age  after  Aristotle^s  death  was  not  favor- 
iible  to  purely  speculative  philosophy.  For 
three  centuries  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism 
took  the  place  of  his  philosophy  in  the  fa- 
vor of  the  edu<  at.  li  world;  and  these  were 
succeeded  by  Neo-i'latonism.    Later  the  phi-  | 
losophy  of  Aristotle  was  rendered  obnoxious 
to  the  fathers  of  Uie  eharch  by  the  pagan 
tendt-ncies  of  its  oxpoimdcrs  at  Alexandria,  ' 
but  a  few,  like  IJocthius,  ventured  t<»  defend 
Ida  Tiews.    Up  to  the  11th  century  Aristotle 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  Christian  world, 
but  he  was  a  favorit*;  with  tiie  Arabians  of  the  , 
8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries.    Through  | 
the  Arabians,  the  scholastic  writers  of  the  1 1th 
century  made  acquaintance  witii  his  "  Physios"' 
and  *' Metaphysics,"  though 'by  means  of  very 
imperfect  translations;  his  "  Lopic  "  they  had, 
though  not  extensively,  known  before.  From 
that  time  AriatotJe,  though  sometimes  dispar- 
iip'ed  as  a  heretir,  remaine<l  for  four  centuries 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  world  in  all  mat- 
ters not  strictly  pertidning  to  dognaa.  f  n  the 
11th  frnttirvthe  <lispute  between  the  nominal- 
ists oud  realists  began  to  divide  theologians; 
the  realists  asserting  wiUi  Fkto  that  onr  gen^ 
eral  notions,  called  vnirermUia^  are  the  sub- 
stance of  things,  that  our  ideaa  answer  not 
only^  to  the  reanty  of  object^  but  contain  their 
sool  an'l  life;  tlie  nominalists,  in  the  name  of 
Ariatotie,  maintaining  that  these  general  no- 
tions are  mere  abetractioaa,  inventioiis  of  the 
brain,  not  exfiressinjr  the  real  substance  of 
things.   F'rom  the  exposition  that  we  have 
given,  it  appears  that  this  pretended  Aristote- 
linni^m  was  a  misunderstanding  of  Aristotle's 
{diilosophy,  which,  though  it  admits  on  the 
one  band  that  our  general  notions  cannot  be 
<!emonstrated  to  express,  the  foil  substance  of 
things,  yet  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  they  [ 
.'ire  indispensable  for  every  purpose  of  think- 
ing.    After  the  restoration  of  elassieal  Utera* 
turet  in  the  loth  century,  his  wntinfrs  were  ex- 
t«*nMively  jmhlished,  and  his  j)hilosophy  began 
To  be  better  nndct  stoml ;  and  it  has  been  fur- 
i\ioT  developed  t>y  Hacon,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  ' 
arul  Kant.  Fichte,  Schellinp.  and  1  lepel  opp<ised 
it,  though  the  latter  adopteil  many  of  its  ideas. 
It  i'^,  however,  not  so  mtich  by  his  jihilosopbi- 
c^l  Hjatem  that  Aristotle  has  wielded  his  uuor-  j 


mous  influence,  especiallr  as  this  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  fnlly  nnderstood  and  justly  ap- 
preciated, as  by  his  logical  inventions,  and  his 
method  of  philosophy  in  general. — ^The  best 
works  on  the  contents,  spirit,  and  bearings  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  are  '^Xix\iT^»  AriKtote- 
\  lia  (2  vols.,  llalle,  1880) ;  Franz  Biese  s  Phi- 
I  Umphie  dm  Ari»toteU»  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1886- 
'42);  and  "  Ari<totlo,"  a  posthumous  work,  bj 
Cteorge  Grote  (London,  1872).  The  best  com- 
plete edition  of  Aristotle  is  that  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Berlin,  by  Itmnanucl  Hekker 
(4  vols.,  Berlin,.  1881-0),  with  Latin  transla- 
tions and  extracts  from  the  old  oonraientaries. 

ARISTOIOTS,  a  Greek  writer  on  philosophy 
and  music,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  bom  at  Tarcn- 
tmn,  Italy,  nourished  about  820  B.  C.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  he  published  450  works  on 
'  all  imaginable  subjects.  All  these  are  lost  ex- 
cepting his  'Apfiovmd  Irotxfia  ("Principles  of 
.  Harmony"),  published  in  Latin  at  I.eyden  in 
1562  by  Gugarinus,  and  in  in  Greek  hy 

Meursius,  and  subsequently  inserted  by  Mcibom 
in  the  Antiqmr  Mutiea  Avctore*  (2  vols.  4to, 
Amsterdam,  l<t52).  Aristoxenus's  theories  of 
nmsic  were  opposed  to  those  of  Pythagoras, 
who  made  music  dependent  upon  mathematics, 
while  the  former  admitted  only  the  test  of 
the  ear. 

AUilUWlIC  (6r.  hpSmr^  from  hpSfulVy  to 

count),  the  science  of  trie  properties  and  rela- 
tions of  numbers  when  expressed  with  figures 
or  relations  of  figures.  The  accepted  opinion 
is  that  ;ve  hnve  derived  this  science  fnnn  the 
Greeks,  wlio  obtained  it  from  the  Phuiinicians ; 
but  if  we  consider  that  the  Ohaldeans,  one  of  the 
oldest  nations,  have  given  us  the  knowledjre  of 
certain  astronomical  cycles  or  periods,  of  which 
the  determination  required  an  advaneed  knowl- 
edge of  aritlimetir,  it  is  evident  that  its  origin  is 
of  much  earlier  date.  The  Hebrews  and  Greeks 
need  the  first  nine  letters  of  their  alphabet  for 
the  numbers  1  to  9 ;  the  next  nine  letters  for 
10, 20,  &c.,  to  90 ;  and  the  others  for  hundreds; 
while  for  thousands  thej  reeommeneed  tiie 
alphabet  and  added  to  each  letter  a  mark  or 
iota.  The  liomans  followed  a  similar  system, 
of  whldi  onr  Roman  nnmerals  are  a  specimen. 
But  arithmetic  did  not  reach  its  more  mmlern 
state  of  progress  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Arabic  figures  now  need  \sj  all  ctTilized  nations. 
The  Arabs  admit  that  they  obtained  these  fig- 
ures from  Ilindostan  in  the  10th  century.  They 
call  them  Indian  figures,  and  arithmetic  tlie  In- 
dian science.  Hoethius,  in  work  I)e  OeOfM- 
tria,  informs  us  that  the  <liseiples  of  Pythagoras 
used  in  their  calculations  nine  j)eculiar  figures, 
while  others  use<l  the  letters  of  the  alphabet; 
and  it  is  jirobable  that  this  pliilosojdier,  who 
had  travelled  considerably,  had  obtained  this 
knowledge  in  Hin*lostan,  and  oommunicating  it 
as  a  secret  to  his  disciples,  cnus«-d  it  to  remain 
sterile  in  their  hands.  The  Greeks  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  writing  expressed  the  fractions  thus: 
while  /?.  >.  f^.  vl-c,  stood  for  2,  3,  4,  fl',  S\ 
represented  ^,  ^,  |,  &o.    The  oldest  text  book 
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on  ftrithmetlo  employing  the  Arabian  or  Tndian 

figures,  ami  the  dtH-iraal  systom,  is  undoubtedly 
Uiat  of  Aviceima,  the  Arabian  plijrHioiun,  who 
Uved  in  JBokhara  about  A.  D.  1000;  it  was 
found  in  manuscript  in  the  library  at  Cairo, 
Eigypt,  and  oontaiu^  besides  the  rules  for  addi- 
tfaMI,  tllbtraiotion,  multiplication,  and  division, 
many  peonliar  properties  of  nuinl)ers.  (For  a 
translation  of  a  portion  of  this  remarkable 
maiiascript  by  Mamel^  we  Do  Montf(6vrier,  JHe- 
tinnnaire  d^*  aciencet  mathematujiK*^  vol.  i.,  p. 
141  ct  seq.)  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
IStli  century  that  the  science  of  arithmetic  be- 
gan to  be  ditfu.^'<l  in  Europe.  One  of  the  earli- 
est writers  on  the  subject  was  John  Halifax, 
better  known  as  Sacro-Bosco,  who  in  the 
13th  century  composed  an  arithmetic  in  Latin 
rhymes,  in  which  the  shapes  of  the  figures  are 
nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  present  day. 
The  monk  Planudea,  who  flourished  in  the 
oarly  part  of  the  14th  century,  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "Indian  Arithmetic,  or  the  Manner  of 
Reckoning  after  the  Indian  Style,"  of  which 
several  manuscripts  still  exist  Contemporary 
with  him  wns  .fordanus  of  Xamur,  author  of 
the  Algorithms  Uemonttratutj  and  also  of  a 
treatiae  on  aritbmetio  which  Jaoqnea  Faber 
published  with  coininentaries  immediately  after 
the  invention  of  printing.  A  great  develop- 
ment of  the  science  now  took  place.  In  the 

16th  century  Chivius  and  Sfifiliu-;  (Stiefcl)  in 
Germany  and  Diggea  in  iungland  were  couspic- 
notts  for  their  servioee  to  this  sdenoe,  and 
the  Arabian  or  Indian  figures  came  into 
use  among  the  learned;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  17th  century  that  arithmetic  began  to 
be  ft  regular  brandi  of  common  cdtication. 
— The  value  of  our  system  of  arithmetical 
notation,  as  is  well  known,  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  a  scale  and  of  a  system  l>y  wliich 
the  place  of  the  ti^'ure  in  the  order  in  which  it 
appears cjnHi  >  if>  value  to  increase  in  multiples 
of  tliat  scale.  Tht'  universally  adopted  scale  is 
the  decimal,  probably  derive«l  from  the  number 
of  fingers  of  the  human  hand,  but  other  scales 
might  have  been  ad"i»te'l  as  well;  and  the 
advantages  which  some  persons  suppose  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  adoption  of  a  dif- 
ferent scale,  as  the  duodecimal  or  twelve,  the 
tonal  or  sixteen,  &c.,  are  more  apparent  tluin 
real.  A  smaller  scale  would,  howeTer,  have  sim- 

Slified  arithmetical  operations,  as  was  forcibly 
emonstrated  by  Leibnitz,  who  showed  how 
with  the  smallest  possible  scale,  the  binary, 
and  the  consequent  use  of  only  two  figures,  1 
and  0,  operations  were  so  much  simplifiod  that 
tliere  inijrht  l»c  even  a  saving  of  time  in  redu- 
cing a  decimal  expression  into  a  binary  one, 
penorming  the  operation,  and  restoring  it  back 
again  into  the  decimal  system.  The  regular 
seriea  of  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
siz,  seven,  eight,  nine,  tee.,  w  expressed  m  the 
binary  -system  thus:  I,  10,  11.  10(t.  101,  110, 
111,  lUOU,  lOUl,  ^c. ;  in  the  ternary  system,  in 
which  three  is  adopted  as  the  bans,  it  is  1,  2, 
10,  11,  13,  SO,  21,  29,  100^  Ac— When  arith- 


metic goee  beyond  the  practical  cdeolations  hf 

numbers,  an<l  treats  of  the  properties  of  num- 
bers in  general,  it  enters  the  field  of  algebra. 
Tlie  propeitiea  of  numbers  are  of  two  kinds: 
some  are  general  and  inherent  in  the  numbers 
tbomsolves,  while  others  depend  on  the  deci- 
mal system  adopted.  Thus  the  law  that  the 
sum  of  two  numbers  innltiplied  by  their  dif- 
ference is  equal  to  the  ditlerence  of  their  squares 
is  a  general  property ;  while  the  fact  that  if 
the  sum  of  the  figures  is  divisible  by  9,  tiie 
whole  number  is  divisible  by  is  a  property 
depending  on  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  ej*- 
tem ;  if  we  had  adopted  the  duodecimal  system, 
11  would  have  that  property. — Benides  ordi- 
nary arithmetic,  we  may  distinguish  a  palpable 
arithmetic  performed  by  the  sense  of  feeling 
by  the  blind ;  an  instrtmiental  arithmetic,  where 
the  solutions  are  obtained  by  peculiarly  con- 
trived instmmenta ;  a  tabolar  arithmetic,  where 
probtenn  are  solved  by  means  of  tables  coo* 
puted  for  the  jmrpose,  die. — Pisialoza,  the 
great  German  pedagogue^  applied  Us  method 
to  ittstmetion  in  uitnmetic  with  the  most 
eminent  success.  It  was  introduced  into  tfio 
United  States  by  Warren  Colbum  of  Maaaa- 
ehnaetta,  by  the  pnblieatioQ  of  treatises  on 
this  subject  wliir-h  have  largely  influenced  tlie 
authors  of  arithmetical  text  books,  a  great  vari- 
ety of  excellent  praotieftl  works  having  sbee 
!)een  pultlished.  to  which  we  refer  for  further 
information  in  regard  to  the  practical  details  of 
this  science.— Fo»  many  enrioos  &ots  on  the 
properties  of  numbers,  soeGans,  Dmpimtioiut 
Arithmetiece^  or  Legendre,  ThiorU  d€9  nombru. 

AllOBf  the  (randw  of  ArimSsm,  seoorffisf 
to  some  a  Libyan,  according  to  others  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  died  in  '^6.  lie  joined  the  Me- 
letiaA  in  Alexandria,  but  left  tiiem,  and  in 
806  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Peter  of 
Alexandria,  lie  afterward  returned  to  tb« 
Meletians  and  was  exoommonicated,  bat  wis 
readmitted  to  the  church  by  Achillas,  saooesnf 
of  Peter,  and  ordained  priest.  Atler  thedesth 
of  Achillas,  Arius  came  near  being  sleelcd 
bishop  of  Alexandria;  but  Alexander  was  {>ri»- 
ferred  to  him.  According  to  tlie  Arian  lu*tt>- 
rian  Philostorgius,  Arius  himself  brought  about 
the  election  of  Alexjmder.  It  is  reported  tlist 
for  several  years  Alexander  held  Arius  in  high 
esteem,  and  that  the  most  perfect  agreenwt 
existed  between  them.  The  great  controvert 
with  which  tlieir  names  are  conuectod  began 
when  Alexander  made  an  address  to  his  derfj 
in  which  bespoke  of  t]ie  Trinity  as  consisting  oifs 
single  essence.  Arius  exclaimed  a^raiiLst  this,  af- 
firmed the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father  sad 
the  Son,  and  accu.sed  Alexander  of  SabcUianinn. 
Alexander  demandixl  from  Arius  a  recantation; 
but  the  latter  not  only  refused  this,  but  sent  s 
written  confession  of  faith  to  several  bishops, 
requesting,  in  ca.se  they  agreed  with  him,  tU«r 
intercession  with  Alexander  in  his  l>ehalf.  A 
number  of  prominent  biahopa  responded  fbror 
ably ;  among  them  were  Eoseblns  of  Ommm, 
the  dmroh  historisii,  and  Ensehins  of  Kies' 
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mediii,  who  as  bishop  of  tho  imperial  residence 
had  a  great  inHuenoa  over  Uonstantine  and  his 
inter  Oonstentift.    Alexander  therefore  <xm- 

vened  a  synod  at  Alexandria  in  320  (or  accord- 
ing to  iome  aathoritiea  in  821),  which  waa 
IttMoed  hy  abont  100  biibope  from  Egypt  and 
libflf  at  which  Arias  and  his  adherents  were 
*'ezpeDed  from  the  church  which  adorea  the 
divinity  of  Chri.>it.''    As  Arius  nerertiielees 
coDtinned  to  teach  and  to  hold  divine  service, 
Alexander  addressed  circalar  letters  to  tho 
bi^Lops,  in  which  he  asked  them  not  to  admit 
the  Arians  to  the  communion  of  the  church, 
and  not  to  believe  Eusebius  of  Niconie<liu  and 
"people  of  that  class."    Expelled  from  ^Uex- 
andriti,  Arius  went  to  Palestine,  whence  he 
wldressed  a  defence  of  his  doctrine  to  Eusebius 
of  Nieomedio.    invited  to  Nicomedia^  he  wrote 
thenoe  s  letter  to  Alexander,  endeavoring  in 
I.tngua^re  as  conciliatory  as  possible  to  prove 
his  views  to  be  those  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church.   Here  he  also  wrote  his  molt  important 
work,  the  Thalia  ("Banquet"),  frairrnents  of 
which  ore  extant  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
iind  composed  several  aoogB  duadgned  to  make 
known  his  princijtles  amonj?  the  people.  A 
synod  held  in  Bithyniu  about  823  allowed  Arius 
to  hold  divine  service,  and  interceded  in  his 
behalf  with  the  l)ishop  of  Alexandria.  The 
division  in  the  church  had  now  become  so 
KTOftt  that  Constantine  waa  indnoed  to  eonvoke 
the  OBcnmenical  cooncil  of  Nice  in  .'^25,  to  y>iit 
an  end  to  the  oontroTeray.   Arius  was  present 
at  the  oonneO,  in  which  the  yoong  deaooa 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria  distinguished  him- 
self aa  the  foremost  opponent      the  Arian 
▼iewa.    The  ooancU  decreed  the  Son  to  be 
( onsubstantial  (dftoulaio^)  with  the  Father,  de- 
posed and  oondenmed  Arias,  ordered  his  writ- 
ings to  be  bnmed,  and  made  it  a  capital  offence 
to  own  them.    Tlie  emperor  banished  Arius  to 
li^yria,  and  soon  the  bishops  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
tnedia  and  Tlieognis  of  Nice  shared  the  same 
fate  for  revising  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
tJie  conncil.    After  a  time,  however,  Constan- 
tine was  induced  by  his  sister  and  many  in  his 
court,  who  were  in  sympathy  with  Arius,  to 
recall  and  hear  him.    This  was  the  licfrinning 
of  new  and  violent  conflicts.    In  Alexan<lria 
the  Ariana  entered  into  negotiations  concerning 
a  imion  with  the  Meletians.    A  synod  at  Tyre 
in  335  deposed  Athanasius,  who  waa  then  ban- 
iahed  bj  the  emperor  to  Trevea.   In  886  Con- 
stantine undertook  to  t- nforce  the  reooffnition 
of  Ariu.4  in  Constantinople;  but  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  recognition  Anna  fell  dead  in  the 
'•treet.    Some  of  his  friends  n<<'ribed  his  death 
lo  poisMJU,  some  of  his  ooponeuts  to  the  etfica- 
dous  prayer  of  the  ortnodox  bidiop  of  Oon- 
stnntinople.    (Sec  Arianism.) 

AK1^£0A^1,  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
Mtnated  between  lat.  81*  and  87°  N.  and  Ion. 
109°  and  114°  40'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Utali,  E. 
by  New  Mexico,  S.  by  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada;  area  eatimated  at  118,000 
a^  m.   Ko  oomplete  inrrej  of  the  territmy 


has  been  made.  It  is  divided  into  five  counties: 
Maricopa.  Mohave,  Pima,  Yavapai,  and  Yuma. 
Tacaon,  m  Pima  connty  (pop.  3,224),  is  the 
capital  and  largest  town  in  the  territory,  Ari- 
zona City,  in  Yuma  county  (pop.  1,144),  is  a 
prosperous  banneas  place,  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers.  Prescott, 
the  former  capital  (pop.  668),  is  situated  in 
central  Arizona,  and  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
military  department  of  Arizona.  In  1870  the 
population  of  the  territory,  exclusive  of  Indiana, 
was  9,658,  of  whom  3,849  were  native  and 
5,809  foreign  bom;  1,240  were  bom  in  the 
territory.  Tho  total  number  of  Indians  was 
32,083;  of  these  4,362  were  on  reservations 
and  at  agencies,  and  87^700  were  nomadic. 
Many  of  these  Indians  are  friendly  to  the 
whites,  but  the  greater  number  are  intensely 
hostile.  Of  the  fliendly  Indiana,  the  Pimaa 
and  tho  Maricopa.«i  rank  first  in  numbers  and 
civilization.  They  occupy  a  reservation  on  the 
Gila  river,  about  200  m.  E.  of  Arizona  Oi^. 
The  Papagos  live  S.  of  the  Gila,  along  the 
line  of  Sonora.  The  Mohavea  and  the  Yumaa 
live  along  the  Golorado,  the  Utee  on  the  upper 
Colorado,  and  the  tfoquis  and  Navt^jos  in  N.  E. 
Arizona.  Theee  tribee  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  stock-raiaiBg.  Of  the  hoetOe  Indiana 
tlu'  Aparhes  are  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like. They  comprise  several  tribee  distributed 
over  the  i^'oater  portion  of  middle  and  eastern 
Arizona  ;  their  raids  extend  all  over  the  terri- 
tory, with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Colorado  river  and  Apcniion  of  the  lower 
Gila.  Besides  the  Apaehaa,  the  Ilualpais  OP 
Wallapifl.  living  in  the  Oerbat  range  near  the 
Diamond  river,  and  in  part  of  the  Aqoarins 
range,  are  the  only  dangerous  Indians. — Tl»e 
middle  and  N.  £.  portiona  of  the  territorj  con- 
sist of  elevated  plateaus  from  8,000  to  8,000  ft. 
above  the  sea  level,  with  occasional  blutTs  and 
volcanic  cones  rising  from  600  to  2,600  ft.  above 
the  platean.  The  numerous  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains  have  a  general  N.)iV .  and  S.  E.  course, 
and  form  long  valleys  in  the  same  direction.  The 
most  marked  exceptions  to  this  general  direction 
are  the  Mogollon  range  in  the  ea.st,  which  extends 
nearly  E.  and  W.  and  joins  the  Sierra  Blanca, 
and  an  E.  and  W.  range  stretching  beyond 
Arizona  into  New  Mexico.  The  ana  of  the 
Black  mountains  and  the  Cerbat  range,  in  the 
N,  W,  part  of  the  territory,  lies  very  nearly 
N.  and  8.  The  8.  portion  of  the  territory  is  a 
plain  with  a  .'*light  elevation  above  the  sea, 
amounting  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Gila  to  only 
200  ft.  From  this  plain  isolated  moontains 
and  mountain  ranges  rise  abruptly.  In  central 
Arizona  the  Sierra  Prieta  and  tlie  Aztec  range 
send  foot  hUls  out  in  every  direction,  and  their 
flanks  sink  very  gradually  to  the  level  of  tho 
high  plateau  surrounding  tlie  8an  Francisco 
monntfun  toward  the  N.  and  to  the  mawu  or 
table  lands  sloping  toward  the  Colorado  on 
the  8.  W.  The  elevation  of  the  town  of  Pres- 
cott  is  over  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  while  the 
Tonto  and  San  Fnuioisoo  plateaus,  £.  and  S. 
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of  Proscott,  reach  an  altitude  of  from  8,000  to 
9,000  ft.  The  Ban  Fhmeiseo,  a  grand  voIeaDio 

cone,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Arizona,  ita 
summit  being  over  11,(>U0  ft.  above  the  sea. 

and  N.  E.  of  the  San  FranoiBoo  monntaina, 
an  iinincnse  mem,  increasing  in  altitude  toward 
the  Utah  line,  ext«.'nd!)  for  hundreds  of  mile«. 
— The  largest  river  of  the  territory  ia  the  Col- 
or:i(l<»,  which  i-<  f<»rincd  hy  the  junction  of  the 
Green  and  Gruud  riviTs  in  the  6.  part  of  Utali, 
■ad  has  a  southerly  (  ursa  along  ttie  W.  boon- 
(larv  of  Arizona.  It  htis  a  very  rapid  current, 
and  is  navigal)le  an  far  as  Cullville,  U12  in.  above 
ita  mouth.  The  cafions  formed  by  the  pas- 
sacre  of  the  river  tlironf/h  tlie  lofty  t:ihlo  lands 
are  unequalled  in  grandeur,  lu  the  Grand 
oa&on  m  the  Colorado  the  deep  and  narrow 
current  flows  between  mas.sivo  walls  that  rise 
to  a  perpendicular  height  ol"  nearly  7,UO0  fl. 
above  the  water.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Colorado  are  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  which 
flows  N.  W.  through  the  K.  part  of  the  territory, 
the  DiaiiKnnl  river,  and  Bill  Williams's  Fork, 
into  which  Hows  the  Santa  Maria.  The  Gila 
rifloa  in  New  Mexico,  flows  W.  through  the  S. 
part  of  Arizona,  and  joins  the  Colorado  about 
180  m.  above  the  gulf  of  California.  It  is  a 
▼erj  narrow  stream  with  a  swift  current,  shal- 
low during  most  of  the  year,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  vastly  inoreaaing  its  volume.  Ita  prin- 
eipal  tribntariea  in  Arusona  are  the  Salaao  or 
Salt  river,  Verde,  San  Carlos,  Bonito,  and 
Prieto  from  the  north,  and  iiaiQta  Cruz  and 
San  Pedro  from  the  aooth. — Oraoite,  red  and 
white  san'lstono.  linu'>tnn>',  slate,  quartz,  and 
metamorphic  rocks  abound  in  the  moontiuns. 
The  plains  along  tiie  lower  Gila  are  entirely 
rnatle  up  of  quatcrnnry  jind  tertiary  (1t.  ]M>sits, 
which  also  form  the  great  iSonora  deticrt  of 
that  stream.  In  the  Oolorado  vaUey,  the  sed- 
imentary strata  consist  of  quaternary  and  ter- 
tiary gravels  and  conglomerates,  varied  in  a 
few  localitiea  by  a  layer  of  white  inftuorial 
eartli.  The  bottom  lands  consist  of  calcareous 
•ands  and  clays,  the  former  predominating. 
The  monntdn  chains  are  composed  of  granite-s, 

^enites,  |>orphyries,  trachytes,  greon'*tt>ne.  ha- 
aalt,  and  metamorpiiic  8lates.  A  section  of  tlie 
Grand  caflon  of  the  Colorado,  6,800  ft.  above 
the  sea  level  and  5,500  ft.  above  the  river,  ex- 
hibits the  following  sedimentary  strata  down 
to  the  nnderlTing  granite :  upper  carboniferous 
limestone;  cross-stratified  sandstone;  red  cal- 
careous sandstone,  with  gypsum;  lower  car- 
boniferous limestone;  limestonea,  ahales,  and 
grits — Devonian;  limestones,  mud,  rocks,  and 
sandstones  —  Silurian;  Potsdam  sjmdstone  ; 
granite.  No  one  of  the  mineral-bearing  terri- 
tories of  the  Pacitic  slope  is  richer  than  Ari- 
zona, though  the  mines  have  not  been  generally 
worked.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  territory 
(it  being  off  from  the  great  overland  lines  of 
travel  and  without  seaports),  and  the  fierceness 
of  the  Apaches,  have  prevente  1  the  full  devel- 
opment of  its  mineral  wealth.  The  mountains 
of  sonthem  and  central  Arixona  are  nearly  all 


mineral- bearing,  and  contain  lodes  of  gold,  sQ- 
ver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  oreo  of  sQver  toond 

in  this  region  are  argentiferous  galena,  natire 
nlver,  auriferous  sulphuret  of  silver,  black  sul- 
phnret  of  rilver,  salphate  of  rilver,  solphate  of 
iron,  combined.  The  ores  of  copper  are  nsnally 
the  sulphurets,  principally  gray.  Nearly  all 
the  silver  and  copper  lodes  show  traoea  of  gold; 
and  placers  have  been  found  at  many  point*, 
but  have  not  proved  sutliciently  extensive  to 
attract  much  attention.  Gold  is  found  in  cen- 
tral Arizona,  the  ore  yiehlint;  from  $25  to  $UK) 
per  ton.  Iron  in  carbonates  and  oxides  is 
abundant,  and  traces  of  tin  and  nii  kcl  eiL<t 
I'latitnnn  (iiietallic)  is  shown  in  tlic  placers  of 
the  Blai  k  cafton.  Copper,  silver,  aud  quick- 
silver are  found  together  in  a  rare  combination, 
but  the  lode  is  not  large.  Lime  of  a  superior 
quality  exists  in  large  <}uantitics  near  Presscotl 
and  Tucson,  and  is  found  at  other  points.  Beds 
of  gypsum  exist  in  the  San  Pedro  valley.  The 
salt  mountains  near  Callville  and  a  few  mil«s 
£.  of  the  Colorado  are  among  the  most  remark- 
able formations  in  Arizona.  The  deposits  of 
pure,  transparent,  and  beautifully  crrstalfind 
salt  are  very  extensive,  and  no  salt  is  su{>erior 
for  table  and  general  use.  Traces  of  coal  hare 
been  discovered  in  this  locality.  The  bollko 
product  of  Arizona  for  1868  was  estimated  at 
$260,000;  1869,11,000,000;  1870,  $800,000.— 
The  dimate  is  mild  and  generally  healthraL  In 
southern  Arizona  the  temi)erature  ranges  from 
W  to  118°  F.  The  atmosphere  is  drr,  aad 
this  region  is  rfngnlarly  free  fitnn  malarioat 
diseases.  Snow  falls  in  central  Arizonii.  lot, 
excepting  in  the  higher  mountains,  disappear} 
in  a  few  boors.  The  temperature  in  somner 
rarely  exceeds  90",  and  seldom  falls  below  zero 
in  winter.  Bain  falL>  mainly  in  the  months  of 
July  and  Augast,bnttherearefre(|nentriio««s 
in  April  and  May,  as  well  as  in  the  winter 
months.  The  average  fall  of  rain  in  southern 
AriMBft  for  1867  waa 8*94  inches;  1866,  4-20; 
1858,8-57;  1S.57,  The  climate  of  Ari- 

zona is  said  to  be  highly  beneticial  to  tiioe« 
afflicted  with  bronchial  or  lung  diseases.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  census  of  18T<>,  tlie  total  deaths 
in  the  territory  for  that  year  were  2oi,  of 
wliich  110  resulted  from  general  diseases,  71 
from  lix  al  diseases,  00  from  accidents  and  in- 
juries, uiul  5  from  poisons.  Of  the  local  dis- 
eases, 44  were  diseases  of  the  respiratory  srs* 
tern  and  15  of  the  digestive  system. — TbS 
vegetation  of  southern  and  western  Arizonsii 
scanty  and  limited  to  a  few  genera,  such  as  csc- 
tus,  aloe,  artemisia,  n  nh,  ironwood,  and 

mesquite,  the  hist  u  remarkably  hard  wood. 
In  the  B^dle  and  N.£.  portiona  of  the  terri- 
tory a  more  Turind  vegetation  prevails.  On 
the  hills  and  moontain  sides  a  ricli  imd  abun- 
dant pasturage  is  found.  Pine  and  ce<lar  foresta 
abound ;  while  along  the  course  of  the  stresns 
ash,  walnut,  cberry,  willow,  cottonwood,  tnd 
many  other  forest  trees  grow,  ond  large  t«sk 
trees  are  seen  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the 
liighest  mountains  in  the  Sierra  Prieta.  Ths 
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aridity  ot  the  taMo  lands  prevents  their  culti- 
▼atioo;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich,  bnt  in 
places  very  urid.  Where  artificial  irrif^ation 
IS  practicuble,  or  where  there  is  sutiicient  mois- 
tare,  the  crops  are  good,  and  the  cereals  yield 
abundantly.  The  greater  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory S.  of  the  Gila  river  is  a  »terilo  waste* ;  but 
the  river  TaUeyB  of  this  section  contain  many 
thousand  acres  of  the  most  fertile  bottom  lands, 
which  need  only  irrigation  to  make  thera  yield 
abuiidunt  horvesta  Indian  corn,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  sweet 
{xotatoes,  tomatoes,  tobacco,  the  castor  bean, 
Ac,  thrive  here  wherever  the  land  can  be  irri- 
gated ;  there  ia  abo  much  YaluAhle  grass  land 
m  thu  sectioii.  The  vaneys  of  imddle  and 
eii-stern  Arizona  contain  much  arable  land. 
Here  all  the  cereals  and  roots  of  the  northern 
Atlaiitio  states  are  grown,  while  as  a  sradog 

country  this  rofrirm  (  aiiimt  be  surpassed.  A 
thick  growth  of  gramma  and  bunch  grass  covers 
the  whole  ooontry,  and  gives  to  the  pine  woods 
of  this  region  the  as[>i(  t  of  beautiful  natural 
Darks.  Wheat  and  barley  are  usually  sown 
from  November  to  Fehmsoy,  and  harvested  in 
May ;  the  average  yield  of  wheat  is  from  20  to 
40  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  barley  from  30  to 
60.  After  tne  wheat  and  barley  are  harvested, 
corn  can  be  planted  on  the  same  soil  with  am- 
ple time  for  it  to  mature.  Much  of  the  land 
of  Arizona  is  cnltivated  in  this  way,  and  pro- 
duces two  (Tops  each  year.  The  average  yield 
of  corn  is  from  30  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  In 
1870  there  were  14,585  acres  of  improved  land 
in  the  territory,  producing  27,052  busliels  of 
wheat,  32,041  of  corn,  and  55,077  of  barley  ; 
and  the  estimated  valoe  of  all  farm  productions, 
including  betterments  and  additions  to  stock, 
was  #277,998.  Cjieh  value  of  farms,  $161,340; 
of  all  live  stock,  $148^996;  of  slauglitered  an- 
imals, $9,400. — There  are  no  railroads  in  Ari- 
zona. The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  com- 
pany have  obtained  a  charter  with  land  grants 
to  build  a  roatl  along  and  near  the  85th  paral- 
lel to  the  Pacific  ocean;  this  road  has  been 
OOfdptoted  from  St.  Louis  into  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. A  charter  and  lands  have  also  been 
grunted  to  the  Texas  Pacific  railroad  company 
to  build  a  road  on  or  near  the  32d  parallel, 
from  Marshall  In  Texas  to  San  Diego,  California. 
There  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  San  I>iego, 
crossinj;  the  Colorado  river  at  Arizona  City, 
thence  to  Taoson  and  Santa  F6.  The  last 
named  town  is  connected  with  Prescott  by  a 
wagon  road  via  Albuquerque.  From  Pres- 
cott to  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  there  is  a  wagon 
road  by  way  of  Wickenburg,  Ehrenberg,  La 
Paz,  and  San  Bernardino,,  and  also  by  way  of 
Ilardyville  and  Mohave. — ^The  government  is 
administered  by  a  governor,  seontary,  treas- 
urer, and  auditor,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  legislature 
and  a  deleftate  to  congress  are  elected  by  the 
people.  Till'  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  conabting  of  three  Judges  ap- 
pointed bj  the  presideii^  and  probate  oowta. 


The  supreme  court  holds  one  session  nummlly 
at  Tucson.  The  salary  of  the  govt  rnor  and  of 
the  judges  of  tlic  supreme  court  is  ^2.500.  In 
1870  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  was 
$538,855;  personal  property,  $'^71,940;  totld. 
$1,410,295;  true  v>due  of  rtnl  nn<l  personal 
property,  $3,440,791 ;  total  taxation  not  na- 
tional, $:]  1,323.  The  internal  revinue  collec- 
tions for  1871  amounted  to  $16,889. — Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  in  the 
territory  1,923  persons  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  21  years;  the  number  attending  school 
was  149.  There  were  2,690  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  unable  to  read,  and  1,934  over  21 
years  of  age  unable  to  write.  The  legislature 
has  passed  a  school  law  levying  a  tax  for  school 
I>urpo9es  of  10  cents  on  rach  iilOO  of  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  territory,  and  giving  au- 
thority to  the  seTeral  boards  of  supervisors  of 
the  counties  and  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
school  districts  to  levy  additional  taxes  sutfi- 
dent  to  midntidn  a  free  school  in  each  of  the 
schcKil  districts.  Four  weekly  newspapers  are 
pubUshed  in  the  territory. — ^As  early  as  152G 
Don  Jos6  de  Vasooneellos  oroased  the  cen- 
tre of  Arizona  toward  tbt-  Great  caflon,  and 
the  country  was  subsequently  visited  by  other 
Spanish  explorers.  Nnmeroos  ndns  of  Spanish 
towns  and  buildings  indicate  that  here  was  the 
seat  of  an  early  Spanish  colonization,  and  that 
the  land  was  highly  cnltivated.  In  the  K.  W. 
part  of  the  territory,  on  the  Colorado  plateau, 
is  a  group  of  pueblos  in  ruins,  containing  ettt^foMf 
reservoirs,  terraces,  aijueducts^  and  walls  or  at 
least  four  stories  liiph.  Tlie  most  exten-^iM^ 
ruins  are  found  in  the  Gila  valley,  which  is 
studded  throughout  with  deserted  pnebloe  and 
remains  of  irrigating  canals,  arfoni'm,  ])ottcry, 
&c.  The  river  banks  are  covered  with  ruius  of 
stone  hooses  and  regular  fortifications,  which 
do  not  appear  to  liave  been  inhabited  for  cen- 
turies. The  walls  are  of  solid  masonry,  rec- 
tangular IB  form,  and  usually  two  stories  high. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  100,000  i)eople 
must  have  occupied  the  Gila  volley  at  one  time. 
— The  territory  of  Arizona  was  sepsirated  from 
that  of  New  Mexico  and  organize<l  by  act  of 
congress  parsed  Feb.  24,  1863.  The  nortion 
N.  of  the  Gila  river  was  obtained  by  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Feb.  2,  1848, 
while  that  S.  of  the  Gila  was  acquired  un- 
der the  treaty  made  by  James  Gadsden  at 
Mexico,  Dec.  30,  1868.  The  act  of  Feb.  24, 
1868,  creating  the  territory,  describes  it  as 
comprising  all  the  United  Suites  lauds  W.  of  Ion. 
109°  to  the  California  line,  which  before  that 
time  had  belonged  to  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico.  Since  then  the  N.  W.  comer  has 
been  ceded  to  Nevada  No  thorough  explora- 
tion of  central  Arisona  was  attempted  mitU 
1862  and  1863,  while  much  of  the  northern 
portion  has  never  been  explored. 

lUlflH  or  njiii  Dagh  (anc  Argau$\  the 
loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  13  m,  8. 
of  Kaisariyeh  (anc.  Mazaea  Casarea  in  Cappa' 
docia),  and  117  m.  N.  bj  W.  from  the  head  of 
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tiie  In^  of  bfamdenm.   It  aaoeods  in  an  inan- 

lat«d  peak  to  the  hoiirlit  of  13,100  ft.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly visible  at  a  (Instance  of  160  m.,  and  it 
WAS  believed  by  the  anci«ntB  ihat  botii  the 
Eiixine  and  the  Mediterranean  could  ])e  ficen 
from  its  summit.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and 
its  doping  sidea  are  oovered  with  volcanic 
rones  nnd  craters.  Its  summit  is  covered  with 
jierpetuul  mow,  and  the  natives  of  the  country 
atlirtn  that  it  haBDerer  been  ascended. 

ARK*  I.  The  vessel  (Heb.  Uhah)  construct- 
ed by  Noah,  according  to  Gen.  \\.,  for  the 
preservation  of  hi;*  family  and  of  the  different 
species  of  animals  durin>;tIiL' delude.  The  form 
of  tiie  ark  was  that  uf  uu  oblong  chest,  while 
its  dimensions  were  300  cabita  in  length,  60  in 
breadth,  and  30  in  height.  Two  qnestions  havia 
been  raised,  with  a  design  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Biblical  account :  the  first  as  to  the  form 
of  the  arlc,  that  it  was  not  adapted  for  floating ; 
the  second  as  to  its  dimensions,  that  it  was  not 
large  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed.  Both  to  strengthen  and  to 
obviate  the  objections  raised,  many  cnrioas 
Bpeculatioiis  have  been  resorted  to,  to  prove 
the  basis  of  oalcalation&  bat  no  valaable  re- 
mite  hare  been  attuned  on  either  side.  IL 
The  arlc  (ITeb.  aron)  of  the  covenant,  or  testi- 
mony, among  the  appointments  of  the  Jewish 
tabemaele  and  temple.  This  was  bnflt  of  shit- 
tlni  fiuucia  wood),  inlaid  and  overlaid  with 
pure  gold.  Its  dimensions  were  two  cabita  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  width 
and  height.  Its  location  wa.s  in  the  holy  of 
lioUes.  The  cover  of  this  ark  was  the  mercy 
seat,  over  which  stood  fhe  two  ehernbim.  The 
contents  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  were,  ac- 
cording to  1  Kings  viiL  9,  exclusively  the  tables 
of  the  law  received  by  ICoees  (from  which  the 
ark  had  its  name) ;  but,  according  to  ITeb.  ix.  4, 
it  also  contained  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's 
rod,  and  at  a  later  period  probably  alio  a  copy 
of  the  book  of  tlio  law.  The  Jews  esteemed 
this  ark  peculiarly  sacre<l.  It  was  made  to  be 
canied  in  procession  before  them  in  the  joms 
ncy  to  the  prornisod  land,  and  for  this  purpose 
was  committ<Hl  to  the  care  of  the  Kohathites, 
and  Hone  were  permitted  to  toach  it  bat  the 
tribe  of  Levi.     In  war  times,  after  the  con- 

SLCst  of  Palestine,  it  sometimes  accompanied 
e  army.  At  tlie  close  of  the  judgeship  of  Eli 
it  wa^  captured  by  the  Philistines,  but  sul>se- 
quently  restored.  It  seems  to  have  perished 
in  the  destmction  of  the  temple  by  Kabnohad- 
nezzar. 

ARILiNSAS,  the  name  given  by  the  Algonquins 
to  the  Ouqnapas,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Da- 
kota family.  According  to  Gravier,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  in  Illinois  about  the  year  1700,  the 
Arkansas  had  previously  re8ide<l  on  the  Ohio 
river,  whence  aflcr  a  long  struggle  they  were 
driven  down  the  Mississippi  by  the  Illinois  and 
their  allies.  This  corresiwnds  with  tlie  tradi- 
tion of  the  Lenni,  another  Algonquin  tribe,  as 
to  the  Allegewi  or  AUeghans;  and  as  early 
French  writers  nie  indiflwreot^  the  tern  Al* 


I  kansas  or  Akaneaa,  the  enspioion  increases  as 

'  to  their  identity.   They  comprised  several  divi- 

1  sions  known  as  the  (^uappas  or  Kappas,  Dogin- 
ga,  Toriman,  and  Osotteouez  or  Sothouis.  One 

'  division,  called  by  the  Alponquins  Mitchigu- 
mias,  removed  to  the  country  of  the  Illinois 
but  subsequently  returned.  The  Arkansas  were 
first  visited  by  Marquette,  and  from  his  time 
were  always  friendly  to  the  French,  welcoming 
La  Salle  and  Tonti,  as  well  as  the  survivors  of 
La  Salle's  last  expedition.  They  rcAised  to  join 

,  the  Natchez  against  the  French,  and  neswly 
exterminated  the  Yazoos,  who  had  massacred 
the  French  among  them.  They  were  at  this 
time  a  powerful  tribe,  able  in  1740  to  send  out 

I  400  warriors,  hot  thOT  SOOQ  loat  by  amallpox 

'  and  other  diseases.  The  remnant,  now  called 
Quapaws,  are  in  the  Indian  territory  west  of 
their  former  country,  and  number  onlv  200. 

ARJUJTSIS,  a  S.  W.  river  of  the  United 
States,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Misassippi 
except  the  Missouri.  Its  extreme  sources, 
which  were  first  explored  in  1806  by  LieoL 
Pike,  U.  8.  A.,  lie  in  the  Rocky  monntmns 
of  the  South  Park,  in  lat.  39"  N.,  Ion.  106°  W., 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
which  is  rednoed  one  half  in  the  first  150 
m.  It  flows  E.  through  Coloratlo  to  near  the 
centre  of  Kansas,  and  tbenoe  generally  S.  £. 
through  the  Indian  territory  and  Arkanaastoits 
junction  with  the  Mississippi  at  Napoleon,  275 m. 
(direct)  above  New  Orleans ;  length,  over  2,000 

I  m.  Near  ito  sooroe  Hie  river  ponn  with  grast 
violence  through  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure  in 
the  gneiss  rook ;  after  leaving  the  mountains  it 
traverses  a  sterile  hilly  region,  snstafadn;  eon- 
siderahlo  timber.  The  width  of  the  ArkanaiS 
undergoes  great  variations.  From  150  ft.  oesr 
the  moQOtdhis,  it  gradually  faiereasesto  aboat 
a  mile  as  it  traverses  the  sandy  desert;  and 
after  entering  the  hilly  region  it  varies  from 
1,000  to  8,000  fL  ThKMi(^  the  prairie  region 
tne  ordinary  depth  is  about  2  or  8  fi.,  but 
there  are  seasons  when  the  water  entirely  dis- 
appears, being  absorbed  by  the  immense  bsdi 
of  sand  through  which  it  flows.  The  range  of 
the  river  between  low  and  high  water  is  about 
46  ft.  at  Napoleon,  40  at  South  Bend,  85  at 
Little  Rock,  25  at  Fort  Smith,  and  10  at  Fort 
Gibson,  642  m.  from  the  moutb.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  of  8  to  4  ft.  draught  to  s 
point  40  m.  above  Little  Rock,  and  during  the 
floods  as  far  &b  Fort  Smitli  and  Fort  Gib- 
son. Below  Pine  Bluff  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  cnnstruct  levees  to  restrain  the  tloid. 
For  a  distance  of  400  m.  from  its  mouth  the 
Arkansas  has  many  laken  and  bayous.  \m 
principal  tributary  is  the  Canadian  in  the  In- 
dian territory.  The  White  and  Arkansas  are 
connected  by  a  large  bayou  6  m.  above  the 
junction  of  the  former  with  the  HississijqN^ 
through  which  the  current  moves  sometfaMt 
in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another, 
cording  to  the  relative  stand  of  the  rivers. 
The  prindpal  points  on  the  Arkaoaas  are  Ka- 
poi•ol^  ArtaOBM  Po8t»  Piiia  Blofl^  littla  Boflki 
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Van  Baren,  and  Fort  Smitli  in  Arkansas,  and 
Fort  Oibttim  In  the  Indian  territory. 

jlRlLINS|i|<nie  of  the  states  of  the  Aiiu  ricon 
Union,  sitoiled  between  lat.  83°  and  30°  80' 
K.,  and  km.  89*  45'  and  94"  4CK  W.,  baring  an 
extent  of  240  ni.  from  N.  to  P.,  jind  varying 
from  170  to  250  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  the  narrow- 
oat  part  being  on  the  8.  hne  and  the  broadest 
on  the  parallel  of  lat.  3r>°  N. ;  area,  52,198  8<|. 
m.  The  state  is  bounded  N.  by  Missouri,  h. 
hj  the  St.  FranciH  river,  separating  it  from 
Missouri,  and  tlio  MisaiK-sippi,  separating  it  from 
Tennessee  and  Mis»i!^sippi,  8.  by  Louisiana, 
8.  W.  by  Texas,  and  W.  by  the  Indian  terri- 
tory. The  state  is  divided  into  G4  counties,  as 
follows:  ArkansHii,  Ashley,  Benton,  Boone, 
Bradley,  Calhoun,  Carroll,  Chicot,  Clarke,  Co- 
Innibia,  Conway,  Craiphead,  Crawford,  Crit- 
tciidi  n,  Cross,  Dallas,  Deslio,  Drew,  Frank- 
lin, Fulton,  Grant,  Qreene,  Hempstead,  Hot 
Sprinj^s,  Independence,  Izard,  Jackson,  Jefier- 
son,  Johnson,  Lafayette,  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 
Little  liiver,  Madison,  Marion,  Missi.«isippi, 
Monroe,  Montgomery,  Nevada,  Newton,  Oua- 
chita, Perry,  rhillips,  Pike,  Poinsett,  Polk, 


Btlts  Seal  of  ArkanMtA. 


Pope,  Prairie,  Pulaski,  Randolph,  St.  Francis, 
SaUne,  Sarber,  Scott,  Searcy,  Sebastian,  SeN-ier, 
Rharpe,  Union,  Van  Huren,  Washington,  White, 
Woodruff,  Yell.  There  are  no  largo  cities.  The 
oldest  settlement  is  Arkansas  Feat  (popi.  in  1870, 
083  ),  the  chief  town  of  Ark.'insa'*  county,  on  the 
river  of  tlie  same  name,  about  50  m.  above  its 
junction  with  tlie  Mississippi,  It  was  settled 
by  the  French  in  lfi«.'^.  I.ittle  Rock,  Pulaski 
county,  the  state  capital  (pop.  12,38()>,  is  also 
ritoated  on  the  ArkiuiHHs  river.  ab<iut  300  m. 
above  its  mouth,  in  lat.  84°  40'  N.,  Ion.  1)2°  12' 
"W.  It  was  founded  in  1820,  is  built  on  a  com- 
manding blulf,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
traflic.  The  other  chief  towns  are  Fort  Smith 
(pop.  2,227),  Helena  (2,249),  Pine  Bluff  (2,081), 
Camden  (1,621),  Hot  Sprinj^s  (1,27»;),  and 
Princeton  (1,142).  The  population  of  Arkan- 
sas in  1870  was  484,471,  of  whom  862,116 
were  whites,  122,lfi',»  colored,  US  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  89  Indians.  Of  the  total  pop- 
nliition,  479,445  were  natlre  bom,  and  0,026 
foreiim  bom.  The  nativr  jMipuIation  not  born 
in  tite  state  were  princ  ipally  from  Tennes- 
see^ Alabamft,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Koxth 


Carolina,  while  the  foreigners  were  chiefly  na- 
tives of  England,  Irdand,  and  Germanj.  In 
population  Arkansas  ranks  2fith  among  the 
states.  The  following  table  will  show  the  in- 
crease In  population  since  1820,  the  year  after 
\ riraniritt  was  organized  as  a  territory: 


wsst,. 

Free  r-ilM. 

SlavM. 

Total. 

~7 

1.C17 

14.278 

141 

4,876 

80388 

4» 

10,9S5 

97.674 

CW 

47.100 

M.m 

im  

. ,  ,  ,  82*,ltfl 

144 

111,115 

48A.4fiO 

1870  

122,160 

4>«4.471 

In  1870  there  were  111,799  per»ons  in  tiio 
state  10  years  old  and  upward  unable  to  read, 
and  133,339  unable  to  write.  Of  those  21 
years  old  and  upward  unable  to  write,  13,610 
were  white  males,  21,770  white  females,  23,681 
colored  males,  and  22,689  colored  females. — 
The  Ozark  mountains,  which  seldom  rise  to  an 
elevation  beyond  1,500  or  2,000  ft.,  cross  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  the  state.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  limestone,  clay  slate,  sandstone, 
greenstone,  and  granite.  Extending  £.  fh}m 
this  range  N.  of  the  Arkansas  are  the  Boston 
raoimtaioa,  or  Blade  hflls.  8.  of  that  Tireris 
the  Masseme  or  Wasliita  range,  which  is  so 
barren  that  the  gray  sandstone  of  which  it  is 
mainly  couiposea  Is  the  pi^ndHng  color  of 
the  landscape.  The  ea.stern  portion  of  the 
state,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  including  a 
strip  ranging  from  80  to  100  m.  wtde,  Is  loir 
and  flat,  covered  by  dense  forests  interspersed 
with  swamps  and  small  lakes  or  pondsi  fre- 
qnently  of  stagnant  and  nnhealthy  wato*.  Thb 
porti(in  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  floods 
of  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  other  rivers. 
Paadng  vest,  the  snrfaoe  gradaaHy  rises,  and 
near  the  centre  of  the  state  the  country  be- 
comes hilly,  and  the  forests  are  interspersed 
with  rolling  prairies.  Still  fluiher  west  these 
hills  terminate  in  the  Ozark  mountains,  and  be- 
yond these  is  an  extensive  elevated  plain  contin- 
ually increaringin  height  in  its  course  toward 
the  Ro<'ky  mountains,  in  which  it  finally  termi- 
nates. The  valley  of  the  St.  Francis  river,  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  is  a  contjoooos  swampi, 
filled  with  sliallow  lakes  and  bayous,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  heavy  growth  of  cvjiress,  gum, 
and  sycamore,  the  cypress  growing  in  the 
water,  and  the  other  trees  in  the  marshes  or 
swamps.  Rising  into  the  liif;her  land,  where 
the  soil  is  conqMWatively  dry,  the  surface  ia 
covered  with  a  prowth  of  white  oak  and  hick- 
ory, with  occasional  thickly  set  canebrakes.— 
Arkansas  has  no  aeacoast,  bat  is  remarkably 
favored  with  navigable  streams.  The  Missis- 
sippi river  washes  its  eastern  border  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  degrees,  thongh  by  its  tortuous 
coarse  the  actual  distance  is  probably  between 
800  and  400  m.,  separating  it  from  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi.  Tin-  Arkansas  rivir,  one  of  the 
hurgest  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  having  its 
source  by  numerous  brandies  nfgfa  np  In  the 
Rocky  mountains,  traverses  the  state  by  a  tor- 
taous  route  through  its  centre,  the  general  di- 
TCotiMi  being  from  K.  W.  to  &  E.,  for  •  dia- 
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tanoe  of  tbe  course  of  th«  ttream  of  aboat 

nOO  m.,  and  is  i):ivi;,';\l)le  far  above  tlio  limits 
of  tlie  state  into  the  Indian  territory.  The  lied 
river,  a  large  navigable  stream  which  rises  in 
New  Mexico,  flows  throufrh  the  S.  W.  comer 
of  the  state.  The  St.  Fnincis  river  rises  at  the 
foot  of  Iron  mountuin  in  Missouri,  fomiB  tbe 
boondarj  between  Mi.H^wuri  and  Arkannas  for  a 
short  distance,  runs  through  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  the  stat< .  and  joins  the  Mississippi  about  18 
m.  above  Helena.  Althou^rh  a.  largo  river,  its 
navigation  is  rendered  ddiicult  l>y  numerous 
nrfia  or  snaii^  For  about  50  ui.  the  river 
spreads  out  into  a  lake  from  5  to  20  m,  wide, 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  sinking 
of  the  earth  caased  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  1811.  The  St.  Francis  is  VA)  m.  long, 
and  navigable  for  150  m.  at  tuvorablo  sea- 
aona  of  the  year.  White  rivtr  rises  in  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  Arkansas,  and,  after  run- 
ning X.  into  Missoari,  returns  into  Arkansas, 
takes  a  S.  E.  zigzag  course,  and  flows  into  the 
Mississippi.  White  river  is  about  600  m.  long, 
and  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Hates- 
ville,  2fi0  m.  from  its  mouth,  and,  when  cleared 
of 'snogs  and  driftwood,  may  be  asoended  at 
favorable  seasons  at  least  400  m.  It  has  nn- 
merous  triliutarics  rising  in  Missouri,  the  chief 
of  which  are  the  Black  or  Big  Black,  ^^pring, 
and  Oache  rivers.  The  first  flows  S.  and  joins 
White  river  .10  or  40  m.  below  Hatesville,  and 
is  navigable  for  steamers  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  a  distance  of  100  m.  The 
Washita  or  Ouachita  rises  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  state,  S.  of  the  Arkansas,  runs  S.  and  S.  £. 
parallel  trith  that  sta«am,  passing  through  a 
beautiful  ami  fertilo  portion  of  soutliorii  Ar- 
kansas, tlieuoe  S.  tlirough  a  portion  of  Louisiana, 
and  Joinfl  the  Red  rirer  near  Its  janetion  with 
the  Mi-ssissippi.  It  is  navi^rablc  for  about  350 
m.  from  its  month.  Its  chief  tributaries  are 
the  Little  Missouri,  Saline,  Bayoa  Bomf,  fto. — 
The  mineral  wealth  of  Arkansas  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively undeveloped..  It  is  known  that  the 
state  abounds  in  cannel,  anthracite,  and  bttn- 
minous  coal,  whicli  is  fotmd  in  greatest  pro- 
fusion along  the  banks  of  the  Arkansius  river 
on  either  side,  from  a  point  a  short  distance 
above  Little  Rcx-k  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  state.  Iron  ore  of  a  good  quality  has  been 
fonnd  in  the  Ozurk  mountains.  Zinc  ore  exists 
more  exten.sivfly  in  Arkansas  than  in  any  other 
state  of  tlie  I'nion  except  New.Iersey.  Galena 
or  lead  ore,  frequently  bearing  silver,  abounds 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Gold  has  been 
discovered  in  White  ctninty,  but  has  never 
been  protitably  worked.  Manganese  is  abun- 
dant, and,  according  to  De  U«>\v.  .Vrkansas  con- 
tains more  gypsum  than  all  the  other  states 
in  the  Union.  Near  the  hot  springs  in  the 
Washita  valley  is  an  immense  bed  of  superior 
oil  stone,  or  novaculite,  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
celebrated  Turkish  oil  stone.  Salt  of  very 
^ood  quality  is  produced  from  the  saline  springs 
m  tlie  vlcnnity  of  Washita  and  elaewhere. — The 
elimate  is  tinnperate,  bat  sulyeot  to  sudden 


ohangea  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  north 

TliL  tempi  rature  at  Little  Rook  usuallv  ranges 
from  15 '  to  99°  F.,  and  averages'  &2-66% 
though  the  mercury  has  been  known  to  fall  ss 

low  as  8".  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
winter  months  is  45*82  ;  for  tlie  summer, 
79*66*,  the  mercury  reaching  00*  or  above  for 
from  40  to  50  days  during  the  summer.  Ter- 
rific thunderstorms  i)revail  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  precipitation  of  rsin  daring 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Se'ptemhor. 
1871,  amounted  to  9*23  inches  at  Miue.-aJ 
Springs,  and  3  75  inches  at  Clarksville. — The 
total  number  of  deaths  in  1S7<»  was  6,119.  ul 
which  2,096  were  from  general  diseases;  with 
respect  to  local  diseases,  the  meet  noBMWWS 
deaths  were  639  from  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  1,476  of  the  respiratory  system,  and 
603  of  the  digestive  system. — Tlu  of  Ar- 
kansas varies  from  the  richest  and  moat  pro- 
ductive to  the  most  sterile;  and  the  climate 
and  productions  are  equally  varied.  The  river 
bottoms,  composed  of  a  black  alluvium,  are 
wonderfully  fertile,  producing  bountiful  crops 
of  cotton,  com,  tobacco,  sweet  |>otatoes,  mel- 
ons, peaches,  grapes,  and  various  other  frvifea 
There  are  immense  tracts  of  snbmerged  twt- 
toms  equally  rich,  which  might  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  a  judicious  system  of 
drainage.  Rismg  mm  the  valley,  the  boO  be- 
coines  less  [ifodiictive,  and  in  many  places  will 
not  repay  cultivation ;  while  lai^ge  portions  of 
the  uplands,  partionlariy  in  tbe  norffaern  psrt 
of  the  state,  produce  good  crops  of  wheat  and 
Other  grain,  as  well  as  the  best  of  applea,  ao>l 
are  well  adapted  to  grazing.  The  nplandi 
are  largely  interspersed  witti  rollin;i  prairio-s 
which  are  generally  well  watered,  though 
Grand  prafarie,  90  m.  long  and  M  brotd,  dto- 
ated  between  Arkansas  and  White  rivers,  is 
an  exception,  being  almuet  entirely  without 
water.  The  low  vdleys  aredcatitateof  good 
water,  the  inhnhitants  resorting  to  rain  water, 
which  is  collected  and  kept  in  large  tanki 
sunk  into  the  ground,  and  filtered  river  water. 
These  valleys  are  very  unhealthy,  particularly 
to  the  uuaeclimated.  The  more  elevated  por- 
tions of  the  state  are  salubrious. — The  pro- 
ductions of  Arkansas  are  mainly  agrieiiltuRil. 
The  area  of  the  state  is  33,40ri.720  acres,  and 
in  1870  there  were  1,714,460  acres  of  iiiij>rovi(l 
and  3.791,873  of  wiHxl  land.  The  cash  value  "f 
farms  was  $36,457,476 ;  of  farming  impleuieut^ 
and  machinery,  $2,112,020;  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  including  vslus 
of  board,  $3,907,188.  There  were  83,95S 
horses,  88,881  mules  and  asses,  119,607  niilcb 
cows,  31.678  working  oxen,  179,431  other 
cattle,  149,592  sheep,  772,662  swine;  value  of 
all  live  stock  $15,795,971.  The  protluctioiu 
were  683,691  bushels  of  wheat,  23,422  of 
12,208,044  of  corn,  486,425  of  oata,  46,477  of 
peas  and  bean-s,  399,927  of  Iri.-h  potatoes, 
859,842  of  sweet  potatoes,  78,021  lbs.  of  iic«^ 
529,110  of  tolMoeo,  208,275  of  wool,  2,581,011 
of  batter,  19,047  of  wax,  S61,8M  of  hoiwyt 
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221,546  hales  of  cotton,  6,R06  tons  of  hay, 
60,272  gallons  of  cano  and  138,859  of  sorghum 
molaaees ;  valuu  of  home  manufueturon,  $723,* 
OT'.t;  of  nlaughtered  animals,  $8,4()r),irj2  ;  esti- 
ruatt«i  value  of  all  farm  jiroductn,  including 
Mtennents  and  additiunti  to  stock;  $36,524,- 
f>'^^.    The  number  of  Tuamifucturing  establish- 
ments was  1,364;   capital,  ;^2, i;}7,738.  Of 
the!>>e  the  most  im]K)rtant  were  272  flour  and 
niiid  mills,  283  estaMislmients  for  ginning  cot- 
t'ln,  S.'i  for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  212 
sivv  oiilla,  and  18  wool-carding  establishments. 
—The  state  is  remarkably  well  stocked  with 
wild  animals,  valuable  fur  tlieir  meat,  hides, 
•nd  Ihra,  unong  which  are  fhe  d««r,  elk,  bea- 
ver, otter,  rabbit,  raccoon,  wildcat^  catamount, 
woli^  and  bear.    Wild  turkeys,  geese,  quails, 
and  ▼arions  other  birds,  are  also  found  fn  greal 
ftbtindance. — The  chief  exports  are  cotton, 
uiaize,  wouk  hides,  and  lumber,  which  find  a 
market  in  New  Orleans,  through  which  port 
Arkansas  receives  her  fnn  'irm  merchandise. 
A  thriving  domestic  commerce  is  carried  on 
along  the  MiaBisrippi,  Arkanaaa,  and  oHier  nav- 
i},'able  streams  of  the  state ;  ami  the  traffic 
with  the  Indians  on  the  western  border  is  of 
oon^erable  fraportanoe. — Among  the  moat 
striking  natural  curiosities  in  the  state  are  the 
famous  hot  springs,  beneficial  to  those  sutl'er- 
ing  from  the  effects  of  mercury  in  the  system, 
rheumatism,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  &c.  These 
springs  are  situated  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Washitfl,  about  6  m,  from  that  river,  and  60 
m.  S.  \V.  of  Little  Hock,  in  Hot  Springs 
county.   From  75  to  100  of  these  springs,  vary- 
ing in  tenj[)erature  from  IUj"  to  160"  F., 
issue  from  a  loftj  ridge  of  sandstone  over- 
looking the  town,  while  a  number  rise  from 
the  bed  of  *Hot  Spring  creek,  which  flows 
at  the  foot  of  the  rid^  and,  by  reaaon  of 


the  springs,  is  rendered  siifTiciently  warm  for 
bathing  in  midwinter.  In  i'ike  county,  on  the 
Little  Missouri  river,  is  a  natural  bridge,  and 
near  by  is  a  mountain  of  very  fine  alni)astor. 
— Up  to  Jan.  1,  1870,  only  128  miles  of  railroad 
had  been  completed  in  Aritanaas;  but  many 
im]>ort!int  lines  are  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. The  Cairo  anil  Fulton  roatl  extends  from 
Cairo,  111.,  8.  W.  a<  l  oss  Arkansas  past  Little 
Rock  to  Fulton  in  Ilempstend  county,  and 
thence  to  the  Texas  line;  301  m.  of  this  road 
will  lie  in  Arkansas.  Tlie  Uttle  Rocic,  I^ne 
Bluff,  and  New  ('►rleans  road  extends  from  the 
former  city  to  Napoleon  on  the  Mississippi,  a 
distance  of  ISS  m.  The  Little  Rock  and  Fort 
Smith  road  connects  these  two  points,  which 
are  distant  156  m.  The  Memphis  and  Little 
Rock  extends  from  a  point  opposite  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  tlio  ^fi<si<si]ipi,  to  l.ittK' PJock,  and  is 
130  m.  long.  The  Mississippi,  Ouachita,  and 
Red  River  road  extends  from  Ennioe  on  the 
Mississippi  westerly  to  Fulton  onflieRed  river, 
155  m.  The  St.  James  and  LitUa  Rock  is  pro- 
jected from  St.  James,  Mo.,  on  the  flontnem 
Pacific  railroad,  104  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  to  Lit- 
tle Bocl^  a  distance  of  240  m.  The  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and  Texas  extends  from  Jnnetion  City, 
Kansas,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  railroad,  to  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  325  m.  The  Memphis  and  St. 
Louis  extends  from  Wakefield,  opposite  Mem- 
phis, northerly  to  Morley,  Mo.,  142  m.,  with  a 
branch  extending  southerly  to  Helena,  60  m. 
Under  the  act  of  1868  the  numlier  of  miles  of 
railroad  for  which  state  aid  could  be  granted 
was  limited  to  850.  The  bonds,  of  the  denom- 
ination of  $1,000,  are  payable  in  30  years,  with 
7  per  cent,  interest  payable  serai-annnally  in 
Xew  York  city.  Tlie  amount  of  aid  awarded  to 
tlte  various  companies  up  to  Jan.  1,  1871,  is  as 
follows: 
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The  amount  of  state  I)onds  actually  issued  to 
railroad  companies  to  Sept.  80,  1670,  was 
*2. 750,000.  Pur-uant  to  an  act  i  f  tlie  legi.sla- 
ture  of  1869,  53  ra.  of  levee  work  have  been 
completed  npon  the  rivers  of  the  state,  at  a  to- 
t.il  cost  of  $505,917,  and  167  m.  are  in  course 
of  constraotioOf  comprising  levees,  railroad 
beds  answeriniPf  the  same  purpose,  cut-offs,  and 
t)ther  works  securing  lan(l  fmm  overflow.  By 
these  improvements  many  acres  of  valuable 
land  will  be  reolaimed.  in  1870  there  were 
two  national  lianks  in  Arkansas,  with  a  total 
capital  of  $200,000  and  a  circulation  of  $179,* 


500. — The  present  constitution  of  Arkansas 
was  adoptea  Feb.  11,  1888,  and  ratified  by  the 
p.M.pli.  March  Ifl,  1«68.    The  equality  of  all 

Sersons  before  the  law  is  recognized.  The  or- 
inanoe  of  seoesmon  of  1861  and  the  state  debt 
ci  ntnu  tid  in  waL'ing  war  nirainst  the  federal 
government  are  declared  null  and  void.  The 
legislature,  which  assembles  bienniany  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January  (odd  years),  consists 
of  a  house  of  representatives  of  82  members 
ehoaen  for  two  years,  and  a  senate  of  88  mem- 
bers elected  for  four  y^  ars.  One  half  of  tho 
senators  are  chosen  every  two  years.  Kepre< 
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BcntJitivcs  must  he  mole  oitisens  of  tho  United 
8tjit«s  not  less  than  21  jtan  old,  must  Imve  : 
resiilf<l  in  the  stat^?  for  one  year,  and  be  qiial- 
ilied  electors  and  residents  of  tlic  di.stricts  from 
which  they  are  elected.  In  addition  to  these 
qualifioations  senators  must  have  attained  the 
age  of  25  years.  No  person  holding  a  federal, 
StBite,  or  ooonty office,  with  certuin  exceptions,  | 
is  eligible  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  A 
majority  of  the  members  elected  to  each  house 
is  sufficient  to  pass  a  bill  over  tho  governor's 
veto.  Provirion  is  made  for  taking  tho  census 
in  1875,  and  every  ten  years  thereafter;  and 
immediately  after  every  census,  state  or  fed- 
eral, the  legislative  districts  may  be  rearranged. 
Tb»  executive  power  ia  vested  in  a  governor, 
liwttenant  governor,  secretary  of  t^ttite,  auditor, 
treasurer,  attorney  general,  and  superintendent  i 
of  pnblio  Instmction,  trbo  are  elioaen  by  the  | 

people  f(»r  a  tt-riii  nf  four  years.    The  governor 
most  be  not  less  thou  25  years  of  age,  a  citizen 
of  ihe  United  StatM  Ibr  five  years,  an  elector 
and  a  resident  of  the  state  for  one  year.  His 
salary  is  $5,000.   No  member  of  congress  or 
peraoa  holdmg  a  federal  or  state  office  Is  eligi- 
ble as  governor.    The  executive  ap|)oiiitH  a 
commissioner  of  public  works  and  iuternul  im- 
provements, wbo  is  also  as  pij^M^comaiManw 
of  immigration  and  state  lands.    The  judicial  I 
power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  10  circuit  i 
oonrta,  and  snoh  inferior  courts  as  the  legisla- 1 
turo  may  establish.    There  is  a  sejtarate  chan- 
cery court  at  .Little  Rock  for  Pulaski  county.  . 
The  supreme  cooit  oonrists  of  a  chief  Justice 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  | 
the  senate  for  eight  years,  and  four  justices 
elMted  bj  llie  people  for  eight  years,  two  being  \ 
chosen  every  four  years.    The  judges  of  the 
circuit  and  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  tho  consent  of  the  senate  for  six  > 
years.    Two  justices  of  the  peace  are  elected  ' 
in  each  township  for  two  years.    General  elec- 
tlods  are  held  by  ballot  biennially  on  the  Tues- 
day next  following  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber.   Every  mule  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  person  who  has  declared  his  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  who  has  attained  the  ago  of 
21  years  and  resided  in  the  state  six  months 
next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  is  an 
actual  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  offers 
to  vote,  is  qualified  as  an  elector,  except  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  in  the  United  States 
service  stationed  in  Arkansas,  criminals,  idiots, 
the  insane,  and  tiie  following  classes :  1,  those 
who  during  the  civil  war  took  the  oath  of  alle- 

giance  or  gave  bonds  for  loyalty  and  good  be- 
aviw  to  the  United  States  government,  and  ! 
afterward  gave  aid.  comforts  or  countenance  to 
tilOM  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  federal  | 
government ;  8,  those  disanalined  as  electors 
or  from  holding  office  in  the  state  from  which  j 
they  came ;  3,  those  persons  who  during  the 
civu  war  violated  the  roles  of  civilised  warfare; 
4,  those  who  may  be  dismialitied  by  the  14th 
amendment  to  tlie  federal  constitution,  or  by 
the  reoonstmoti<m  acts  of  congress.  AJl  per- 


sons includod  in  tho  above  classes  wbo  have 
openly  advocated  or  have  voted  for  tiw  reooo- 

struction  measures  of  congress,  and  accept  the 
©quality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  are  deemed 
qualified  electors  nnder  the  ooDstiUitioB.  The 
general  assembly  is  empowered  to  remove  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house,  approved  by 
the  governor,  the  political  disabilities  from  any 
person  who  has  in  good  faith  returned  to  bis 
allegiance  to  the  fedend  government,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution  continued  their  opp<^tion  to  the 
reconstruction  measures  of  congress.  A  regis- 
tration of  voters  is  to  be  made  before  every 
general  election.  All  persona  before  register- 
ing or  voting  most  take  an  oath  never  to  eoon- 
tenanco  secession,  to  nc( » pt  the  civil  equality 
of  all  men,  and  never  to  iigure  or  ooimtenanoe 
others  in  iqjnring  any  person  on  aeeeont  of  past 
or  present  support  of  tho  government  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  principle  of  equal  rights, 
or  affiliation  with  any  pol  itieal  party.  Tiie 
constitution  requires  tlu'  jzeneral  a>seinbly  to 
maintain  a  system  of  free  schools,  and  enforce 
the  afetendanee  of  every  ohild  between  6  and  IB 
years  of  a^'o  for  a  term  cijui valent  to  three  years, 
unless  educated  by  other  means.  A  free  school 
must  be  kept  hi  each  school  district  for  not  lest 
thim  three  months  during  the  year.  The  legis- 
lature is  also  required  to  establish  and  maintsin 
a  stMte  muvenity,  with  departments  for  ia* 
stniction  in  teaching,  agriculture,  and  natural 
sciences,  as  soon  as  the  public  school  fund  will 
permit.  Liberal  provisions  are  made  for  the 
]>rotc'rtion  of  homesteads,  and  of  the  separate 
)roperly  of  married  women;  and  taxes  are 
imitod  to  2  per  cent  of  assessed  valoa,— 
The  funded  and  unfimded  debt  of  the  state, 

Principal  and  accrued  interest,  amounted  oo 
on.  1,  1870,  after  dednoting  estinuited  sai^ 
to  $4,522,297  77,  the  annual  interest  on  which 
is  about  $300,000.  The  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  principal  funds  from  July  8, 1W8^ 
to  Sept.  30,  1870.  were:  General  revenue — re- 
ceipt.s,  $1,110,483  4.t,  inchiding  $286,703  67  on 
hand  at  former  date;  disbursements,  $327,777 
00;  school  fund— receipts,  $42!>,4tO  90,  in- 
cluding $04,875  82  on  liand ;  di?burst?ujenU 
$370,454  95;  j)ermanent  school  fund — receipts. 
$35,591  74;  disbursements,  $399  25;  militart 
fund — receipts,  $70,302  20;  di.sbursemenU 
$970  84;  sinking  fund— receipts,  $142,382  20; 
disbursements,  $48,779  91 ;  excess  fund — re- 
ceipts, $108,932;  disbursements,  $2,368  28, 
According  to  the  census  of  1^7'),  tlte  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  was  $58,102,804;  persoosl 
property,  $31,420,539;  true  value  of  real  md 
personal  estate,  i?15r.,394,t>'.tl ;  tot^  taxation 
not  national,  $2,86ti.890.  At  present  the  stats 
tax  amonnts  to  H  mm»  on  the  dollar,  of  whid^S 

mills  are  for  general  juir]iosi  s,  2  mills  fur  sofinol 
purpoaea^  ttid  2h  mills  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  tiie  pttblie  debt— The  present  sjiiaB 
of  free  public  schools  was  estabn-hod  in  1868. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  1870 
was  180^874 ;  attending  school,  107,908 ;  teadh 
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cm  emploTvd,  9,808;  mimber  of  teaolMn*iii> 

stitutes,  41 ;  tonclicrs  attomliii;:  instittifes,  944; 
whole  amoant  paid  teachers  in  167U,  ;^5,748; 
nnmber  of  sobool  hooMs  boflt  In  1869  tnd  1 870, 
CoT;  persons  subject  to  per  enpita  tax  of  $1  in 
18Ci*,  7U,o44;  j>er  capita  tax  collected  in  18G9, 
$61,405;  nmnber  of  aehoolfl  taught  in  1870, 
2.537.  The  second  apportionment  of  the  ncliool 
fuDdf  based  on  the  sehotd  tax  for  18<>9,  was 
iMide  in  1870,  and  amounted  to  $187,427  08. 

cfiriitnon  school  fund  on  Oct.  1,  1870, 
amounted  to  $5H,U54  95,  and  the  permanent 
lehoQl  flmd  to  $35,192  49.  In  1866  the  le^s- 
Utntv  aocepte<I  the  grant  of  land,  amounting 
to  aboot  150,000  acres,  made  by  congre^vs  in 
1863  toward  the  support  of  a  college-  ( >t  ugri- 
colttre  and  the  mechanic  artA,  and  provided 
for  the  creation  of  the  Arkansas  industrial  uni- 
versity, not  yet  established. — Among  the  state 
institutions,  all  at  Little  Rock,  are  the  institute 
for  the  blind,  having  38  pupils  in  1868;  the 
deaf  mnto  institute,  with  4;i  pupils  in  1870; 
and  the  penitentiary,  with  19U  prisoners  in  1 870. 
There  are  published  in  the  state  4  daily,  2  tri- 
weekly, and  41  weekly  papers,  and  4  monthly 
periodioals.  The  average  circulation  of  each 
uane  it  660,  and  the  aggregate  annual  dreda^ 
tion  2,438,710. — Arkansas  was  originally  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  purchased 
from  the  French  In  1808.  It  remateed  a  part 
of  Loui.siana  territory  till  1812,  when  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Louisiana  waa  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  |he  remalnfog  portion  was  organ- 
ized as  Mis-iouri  territory,  which  name  it  held 
till  1819,  when  Missouri  formed  a  state  constitu- 
tkm  and  Arkansas  was  erected  Into  a  territory 
bearing  its  jiruM  nt  name.  It  remained  under 
a  territorial  government  till  June,  1886,  when 
a  eonstitntlon  was  formed  at  LitUe  Bock,  and 

Arkansas  iHcame  n  state.  In  January,  IRfil, 
the  people  decided  by  a  vote  of  27,412  to  15,- 
886  in  foTor  of  a  oonventkm  to  ooncSder  the 
question  of  secession.  That  hfMly  u.>~serabled 
in  March,  and  deferred  the  decision  to  a  popu- 
lar eleetlon  to  be  held  In  Angnst  Meanwhile 
the  state  nuthorities  s(  i/«><l  tlie  arsenals  at  Lit- 
tle Kock  (Feb.  b)  and  ^Mapoleon  (April  24),  and 
npon  Fort  Smith  on  the  western  border  (April 
28).  Tlio  conventloo  reassembled  May  6,  in 
consequence  of  Prerident  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops,  and  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession 
by  a  vote  of  69  to  1,  withdrawing  tbe  submis- 
sion of  the  question  to  the  peoj>le.  The  battle 
of  Pea  Ridge,  or  Elk  Horn,  in  N.  W.  Aritansas, 
was  fought  March  fi  and  7.  18r.2,  between  the 
confederates  under  Van  Dorn  juid  the  Union 
forces  under  Curtis,  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
of  the  latter,  who  then  advanced  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  occupied  Helena.  On  Dec.  7, 1862, 
the  confederate  general  Hindman,  attempting 
to  prevent  the  junction  of  in  n<.  Hlnnt  and 
Heron,  was  defeated  by  Blunt  at  Pruirie  Grove 
near  Fayetteville,  with  a  loss  of  abont  1,200. 
Arkansas  Post,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  was 
captured  by  Gen.  McClernand  and  Admiral 
Porter,  Jan.  11, 1868.  The  conftderates  nndto 


I  Hohnes  attenmted  to  retake  Helena  July  4,  bat 

Were  defeated  by  Gen.  Pronfis>^.  Little  Rock 
wa^  taken  by  an  expedition  commanded  bj 
Gen.  Steele,  Sept.  10,  withoot  serious  resistmoe^ 
while  the  W.  and  S.  parts  of  the  state  were 
occupied  by  Blunt  and  Stephenson,  Holmes 
being  driven  into  Texas ;  bnt  the  confederates 

'  recovered  possession  of  most  of  tbe  southern 
counties  after  the  reverse  of  Geu.  Banks  in 

I  I>oui«ana  (A^ril,  1864).  On  Oct.  80,  1868,  a 
meeting  of  loyal  citizens  representing  about  20 
counties  was  held  at  Fort  Smith  to  institute 
measures  for  re<nganislng  the  state  govem- 

!  nient.  A  convention  assembled  at  Little  Roc;k 
Jan.  8,  1804,  when  representatives  from  42 

j  counties  were  present,  and  framed  a  loyal  con- 

!  stitntion.  At  an  election  held  on  ilarch  14, 
15,  and  16,  12,177  votes  were  cast  for  the  con- 
stitution and  226  against  it.  State  and  county 
officers,  representatives  in  congress,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  from  40  counties  were 
elected ;  and  in  April  a  state  government  was 
organized.  During  1865  much  sufl'ering  and 
destitution  prevailed  among  the  jieople,  and 
in  May  the  fe<leral  government  issued  75,097 
rations  to  refugees  and  46,845  to  freetlmen. 
Under  the  reconstruction  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
declaring  that  ''no  legal  state  governments 
or  adeonate  protectiui  for  life  or  property  now 
exists*'  in  the  states  lately  In  reiwlllon,  Ar^ 

I  kansna  and  Mississippi  were  constituted  the 
fourth  military  district.    A  registration  of 

I  voters  was  made  nnder  Instmctions  fhnn  Oen. 

Ord,  and  delegates  were  cIk  ti'd  in  Noviiiiber 
I  to  a  constitutional  convention  which  assembled 
I  at  Little  Rock  Jan.  7, 1868.  The  new  oonsti- 
tutidii  wa-J  ratified  by  a  small  majority  of  tlie 
.  people  in  March.   On  June  22  congress  passed 
I  over  the  prerident^s  Teto  a  resolution  admitting 
Arkansas  to  representation,  and  the  adminis- 
1  tration  was  thereupon  transferred  to  the  civil 
anthorities.   On  Nov.  9,  1868,  Got.  Clayton 
I  declared  10  counties  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 
On  March  22,  1869,  martial  law  i  eased  through- 
ont  the  state.   Tbe  14th  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution  was  ratified  in  April,  1868, 
I  and  the  15th  in  March.  1869. 
I     ilKAKSAS,  a  S.  L.  county  of  Arkansas, 
bounded  E.  by  White  river  and  intersected  by 
the  Arkansas;  area,  about  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1870,  8,2(58,  of  whom  4,212  were  coh»rcd. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  about  one  third  of  it 
is  occupied  by  the  Ciraud  prairie,  the  largest  in 
the  state,  and  very  fertile.    The  county  in 
1870  produced  217.450  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
17,327  of  Irish  and  28,598  of  sweet  potatoea, 
!  and  13,816  bales  of  oottoD.  Cental,  Arkansas 
Post. 

ARRWRIGIIT,  Sir  Rlrbard,  an  English  invent- 
or, born  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  Dec.  23,  17H2, 
:  died  at  Cromford,  Derbyshire,  Aug.  8,  1792. 
He  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  family  of  13, 
and  his  parents  were  too  poor  to  give  him  any 
education.  He  earned  his  living  as  a  barber, 
shaving  in  a  cellar  for  a  ])enny,  till  be  was  281 
when  he  became  a  dealer  in  hair,  and  inventea 
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%  dye  by  the  sale  of  which  he  nccnmnlated  a 
tittle  propertj.  Ilis  first  experiments  in  me- 
ehftnics  were  attempts  to  Bolre  the  problem  of 

perpetual  motion  ;  hut  ho  soon  dirt  cti  d  his 
attention  to  improvcmentii  in  the  cotton  manu- 
fictnre.  At  tnat  time  English  oottone  were 
made  with  only  llie  wi-ft  of  tofton.  tlie  warp 
being  of  linen,  and  it  was  considered  impossi- 
ble to  sphi  ootton  fine  and  ttnmg  oioagh  for 

tlie  wnrp.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  weft  was 
short  of  the  demand,  though  llargroaves  of 
Lmoaahire  had  shortly  before  invented  his 
jenny,  and  had  several  machines  at  work  in 
Nottingham.  In  1768  Arkwrigbt  produced 
the  model  of  his  famous  cottonnipinning  frame, 
by  which  the  thread  could  bo  spun  of  any 
required  fineness  and  strength  and  with  im- 
mense velocity.  Fearing  tue  same  hostility 
that  had  driven  Hargreaves  out  of  T>imcashiro, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  Nottingham.  There 
he  met  with  Messrs.  Wright,  bankers,  who  en- 
gaged to  furnish  the  caj)it{il  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  invention,  but  soon  became  frightened 
and  retired.  Arkwright  then  applied  to  Messrs. 
Need  and  Strutt,  and  the  latter  (the  celehrnted 
inventor  of  the  stocking  frame)  sjiw  at  once  the 
value  of  the  invention,  and  the  firm  took  an  in* 
tcrest  in  it.  Arkwright  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  mec  lianicM,  but  a  few  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Strutt  about  the  wheel  work  overcame  the  last 
difficulty,  and  a  machine  driven  by  a  horse 
was  soon  in  operation.  In  1771  another  mill, 
driven  by  water  nower,  was  established  at 
Gromford,  in  Derbyshire.  The  first  patent 
was  granted  in  1769,  and  nnsucoessfnlly  con- 
tested in  1772.  In  1775  Arkwright  obtained 
anew  patent  for  improvements,  but  it  seems  he 
had  tnelnded  in  it  things  discovered  before,  and 
six  \e:ir-;  later  it  was  declared  void  by  the 
courts ;  but  in  1785  he  obtained  a  decision  in 
bis  fiivor,  and  was  reinstated  In  the  monopoly. 
The  ohjoct  of  Arkwright's  invention  was  to 
Spin  cotton  fine,  with  a  hard  twist,  and  fit  for 
warp.  This  wasdooebylhenseof  drawin|:-roI!- 
ers.  by  sets  of  two,  the  ^iecond  si  t  moving  faster 
than  the  first,  and  by  a  fast-revolving  spindle 
giving  a  twist  to  the  cotton  as  it  came  out 
from  between  the  second  pair.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  machine,  which  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  Hargreaves,  earned  tiie  latter  to  die  of 
grief  Arkwri^'ht  encountered  the  bittere-^t 
hostility,  not  so  much  from  the  working  class  as 
from  the  manufacturers,  who  at  one  time  even 
refused  t-o  hny  ]\\h  yarns,  and  tried  to  ruin  him 
by  mischievous  legislation  in  parliament.  His 
energy  and  perseverance,  however,  trinmphed 
over  all  obstacles.  In  the  manatrement  of  his 
mill  he  showed  n  remarkable  capacity  for  or- 
gaidzation,  and  his  labors  were  rewarded  with 
a  fortune  of  .£r)0(»,0(iO.  He  acquired  tlic  rudi- 
ments of  learning  after  he  was  50  years  old, 
was  knighted  in  1786  on  occasion  of  pre- 
senting an  address  to  the  king,  and  in  1787 
served  as  high  slierilf  of  Derbyshire.  His  in- 
venticm  enables  one  man  to  do  as  much  work 
as  ISO  coold  do  before,  and  it  is  calcoliaed  that 


40,000,000  hands  would  scarcely  be  sufRcient 
to  accomplish  the  spinning  now  d<me  by  mi- 
ohinery  in  England  alone. 

ARLES  (Celtic  Ar-hn'f,  near  the  waters; 
Lat.  Arelat€)y  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
department  ot  Boochee-dn-Rhtoe,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  lower  Hh6nc,  at  the  j)oint  where  the 
river  divides  and  forms  the  island  of  Comargoe, 
46  m.  N.  N.  W.  of  Ifaraeillefi ;  pop.  m  16M, 
'2f),f^'>T.  It  is  an  ill-built  and  somewhat  r.n- 
healthy  place,  though  situated  amid  besutitul 
environs.  Its  ancient  amphitheatre,  althoogh 
not  as  well  preserved  as  that  of  Nimes.  i-  su- 
perior in  size  and  magnificence.  An  oWlu^k, 
consisting  of  a  single  block  of  granite  about  50 
feet  high.  i-<  yet  st^inding  on  one  of  the  public 
thoroughfares,  while  the  ruins  of  an  aqaedact, 
of  two  temples,  of  a  triamphal  arch,  an  eiten* 
sive  cemetery,  and  numerous  frasnnents  of 

franite  and  marlde  columns,  are  to  be  seen  in 
Iflfcrent  partes  of  the  city.  The  statue  known 
as  the  Venus  of  Aries,  a  rival  to  the  Venus 
de'  Medici,  now  in  the  national  imiscnm  of 
Paris,  was  discovered  here  in  1651.  1  he  Ro- 
land tower  and  the  Byzantine  church  of  St 
Trophimus  deserve  mention,  as  also  the  town 
hall,  designed  by  Mansard.  Aries  contamss 
school  of  navigation,  a  college,  a  collection  of 
natural  history,  a  museum  of  untitjuitiea,  s 
public  library^  and  a  theatre.  Silk,  soap,  ani 
glass  bottles  are  manufactured,  and  the  NW- 
Niges  of  Aries  are  held  in  high  esteeiu.— The 
ancient  A  relate  was  an  important  town  at  the 
time  of  Caesar's  invasion,  became  a  prosperous 
Roman  colony,  was  for  a  time  the  residence  of 
Gonstantine,  became  the  capital  of  the  Gothic 
king  Euric,  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  in 
730,  and  150  years  later  became  the  capital  of 
Ci^jurane  Burgundy,  and  in  9M0  of  both  Ci-iju- 
rane  and  Tral^)urane  Burgundy,  united  as  the 
kingdom  of  Arelate  or  Aries.  (See  Brsots- 
DT.)  In  r2.'51  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Charles  of  A]\|oa,  count  of  Provence.  It  vm 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  under  Loids  XL 
Several  important  ecdesiastii-al  synods  wars 
held  here  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries. 

AIUNCOOIT.  TMir,  visoonnt  d\  a  Freneh 
poet  and  novelist,  horn  in  17SI»,  died  .Tan.  .-. 
1856.  His  father,  a  fanner  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, died  by  the  guillothie  In  the  revolntioii. 
Victor  commended  himself  to  Napoleon's  ni> 
tice  by  publishing  in  1810  an  all^oricalpoem 
in  his  honor,  entitled  Dhe  matinie  ie 
tnngne,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  two 
court  offices.  He  afterward  undertook  an  epic, 
the  hero  of  which  was  stiD  Charlemagne,  or 
rather  Napoleon,  but  it  was  unfinished  on  the 
fall  of  the  emj)ire.  D'Arlincourt  easily  trans- 
ferred his  political  allegiance  to  the  Bourboas 
but  did  not  meet  with  favor  from  l.(>ni<  XVIIl. 
The  publication  of  his  CaroUitie  wiu.  M.ion  fol- 
lowea  by  several  novels,  Le  Solitaire,  L'Ktran- 
ff^rr,  Le  Renegat,  Ip»ihoe^  and  hmalU,  the 
last  being  in  rhyme.  Tlje.se  eccentric  work* 
acquired  an  equivocal  sort  of  celebrity,  Le  Stli- 
tairty  of  which  Charles  the  Bold  was  the  henv 
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havinjr  been  translated  into  Reveral  lanpunpcs 
iiiicl  widely  circulated.  Hin  tragedy,  Le  Hiige 
(k  P'lrin,  jilayed  at  the  TlieAtre-Kranrais,  was 
reeeived  with  huch  bun^t.-*  of  laujjliter  tbait  the 
actors  did  not  attempt  a  second  performance. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fell  into  obscurity. 

lELUil  (anc.  Urolnunum),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
capital  of  the  province  and  16  m.  W.  N.  W.  of 
the  city  of  Ltixt  tnbtirg;  pop.  in  1867,  5,779.  It 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  forests  on  a  ridge  of 
the  Ardennea,  and  la  rapkUj  Inereaahig  in  pros- 
perity owinfjito  its  ironware,  li-nther,  and  tttlier 
manuiiacturea.  It  was  known  to  the  Komons. 
At  ihe  end  of  the  ISth  century  it  waa  the  aoene 
of  various  engngcmenta  between  the  Anatrian 
and  French  armies. 

jmDA,  Spanish,  the  great  naval  armament 
sent  by  Kin>;  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1588,  for 
'  the  conquest  of  England.  The  fuUeat  account 
<rf  tUa  arniament  to  given  in  a  book  pnbliahed 
about  the  time  it  set  sail  by  order  of  Philip, 
under  the  title  La  ftliemma  Armada  ^ue  el 
rey  Don  Felipe  ntMiIra  Setior  mandd  juntar 
en  el  ptterto  de  Luhoa  1588,  hecha  por  Pedro 
de  Pax  Sala*.  A  copy  of  this  work  was  pro- 
cured for  Lord  Burleigh,  »o  that  the  English 
government  was  beforehand  aoqnainted  with 
every  detail  of  the  expedition.  (Tnie  cojty,  con- 
taining notes  up  to  March,  1588,  is  now  in  tlie 
Britldl  mu-Heum.)  The  Heet  is  therein  state<l  to 
have  consisted  of  0.')  galleons  and  large  ships, 
25  tirraa  of  :iOO  to  700  tons,  19  tenders  of  70  to 
100  toas,  13  small  frigates,  4  paleasses,  and  4 
palleya ;  in,  nil,  130  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  76,868  tons.  They  were  anned  with 
i,481  gnna,  of  which  1,497  were  of  bronze, 
mostly  full  cannon  (48  pdrs."),  nilverines  (long 
ao  and  20  pdrs.),  ;  the  ammunition  consist- 
ed of  1S8,790  roond  ahot  and  S,175  ewt  of 
powder,  giving  about  50  rounds  [)er  gim,  at  an 
average  charge  of  4^  lbs.  The  ships  were 
manned  with  6,46<l  aulora,  and  carried  19,896 
soldiers  and  180  priests  and  monk-!.  Mn]c«. 
carta,  were  on  board  to  move  the  field  ar- 
tillery when  landed.  The  whole  waa  provialon- 
ed,  according  to  the  above  authority,  for  six 
months.  Tbia  fleet,  nnequalled  in  its  time,  was 
to  proceed  to  the  Flemish  ooamt,  where  another 
nmiy  of  ;JO,000  foot  jmd  4.0(H)  horse,  under  the 
doke  of  Parma,  was  to  embark,  under  its  pro- 
tecHon,  in  flat>bottomed  veasela  oonstmeted  fbr 
tlie  purpose,  and  manned  by  sailors  lirought 
from  the  Baltic.  The  whole  were  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  England.  In  that  country  Queen  Eliza- 
1  >  th  had,  by  vigorous  exertion.s,  inorea.sed  her 
iket  of  originally  30  ships  to  about  180  vessels 
of  various  sizes,  but  generally  inferior  in  that 
resf»ect  to  thoae  of  the  Spaniards.  They  in- 
cluded !i  InrL'c  number  of  privateers,  armed 
nKTchuutiiieu,  uiid  vessels  furnished  by  the 
noUUty,  and  were  manned  by  17,600  sailors. 
They  were  wrotdicdly  jirovisioned.  and  §o  ill 
hupplied  with  ajunmnition  tlmt  they  could 
hardly  have  made  a  serious  light  but  for  the 
powder  whicli  they  captured  from  tlie  enemy. 
The  English  miUtary  force  was  divided  into 


two  armies:  one,  of  18,500  men,  under  the  earl 
of  L^cester,  for  immediately  opposing  the  en- 
emy ;  t!ic  other,  of  45,000,  for  the  defence  of 
the  •{ueen's  person.  According  to  a  MS.  in  the 
British  moaenro,  entitled  Detaila  of  tibe  Eng- 
lish Force  a.Hsembled  to  Oppose  the  Spanish 
Armada"  (AIS.  Keg.  18th,  c.  xxi.),  2,000 infant- 
ry  were  also  expected  from  the  Ix>w  Ckrantriea. 
The  armada  was  to  leave  Lisbon  in  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
admiral  Santa  Ornc  and  hia  vice  admiral,  the 
denarture  was  delayed.  The  duke  of  Medina 
iSiuonia,  a  man  totally  unacipiainted  with  naval 
matters,  waa  now  made  c^iitain  general  of  the 
fleet ;  bis  vice  admiral,  Martinez  de  Ricalde, 
howeveij  was  an  expert  seaman.  Having  left 
LiabCQ  far  Comnna  fbr  stores.  May  29,  1588, 
the  lici  t  was  dispersed  by  a  violent  storm,  and, 
though  all  the  8hi|)s  joined  at  Corunna  with  the 
exception  of  four,  they  were  considerably  ahat- 
tereo,  and  had  to  In  repaired.  Reporta  having 
reached  England  that  the  armament  was  com- 
pletely disabled,  tlie  government  ordered  its 
own  ships  to  be  laid  up;  but  Lord  IIowaid,the 
admiral,  oppose<l  this  order,  i-et  sail  for  Comnna, 
learned  the  truth,  and  on  his  return  continued 
warlike  preparations.  Soon  after,  being  inform- 
ed that  trie  armada  had  hove  in  sight,  he  weigh- 
ed anchor,  and  as  it  {tassed  Ply  mouth,  July 
31,  stood  out  in  its  rear  and  ojjcned  a  destruc- 
tive fire.  Having  the  windward  jxisition,  and 
being  greatly  superior  in  .•ipeed,  he  was  able  to 
inflict  serious  damage  without  loss  to  himself. 
All  the  way  along  the  channel  the  English  fol- 
lowed the  armada  with  the  same  tactics,  taking 
skilAil  advantage  of  the  changing  winda,haraaa- 

ing  the  Spaiiiiirds.  capturing  two  or  three  of 
their  best  vessels,  and  vet  keeping  all  the  while 
virtnally  out  of  reacn.  The  Spaniarda  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  coa^t  of  Flanders,  keeping 
as  close  together  as  possible,  in  the  various 
minor  engagementa  which  took  place,  the  Eng- 

lish  rdw.iys  wf>n  the  victory  over  the  clumsy 
and  undermanned  S])ani8h  galleons,  crowded 
with  aoldiera.  The  Spaniah  artillery,  too,  waa 
very  badly  served,  and  almost  always  planted 
too  high.  Off  Calab  the  armada  cast  anchor, 
waiting  for  the  dnke  of  Parma*e  fleet  to  come 
out  of  the  Flemish  harbors;  but  Parma  had 
nothing  but  unarmed  barffe^s  and  could  not 
come  ont  nntil  the  armada  nan  beaten  off  the 
Anglo-Dutch  blockading  .s^piadron.  Driving 
the  Spaniards  out  of  Calais  roada  by  meana 
of  fire  ships,  Aug.  8,  Howard  and  Dnute  now 
forced  them  toward  the  Flemish  coast,  with 
tlic  purpose  of  getting  them  into  the  North 
sea  and  cutting  off  their  communications  with 
Dunkirk.  The  battle  began  at  daybreak  off 
(iravelines,  and  la-sted  till  dark.  The  Span- 
iards were  completely  defeated.  Several  of 
their  largest  ships  were  lost,  and  4,000  men 
wero  killed,  and  probably  at  least  as  many 
more  wounded.  It  was  impossible  either  to 
return  to  Cal^  or  to  reach  me  duke  of  Parina. 
The  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
1  the  English  tleet,  apparently  little  injured,  still 
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boTtered  on  their  weatlier  beam.  It  was  im- 
perative that  thcv  shoukl  return  to  Spain  for 
fresh  stores.  The  pusiuige  through  the  chan- 
nel betalgoJiOsed  by  the  English  fleet,  the  Span- 
iards, now  counting  120  vessels,  nndertook  to 
round  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Orkneys  they  were  dispersed 
bj  a  storm.  Some  of  them  foundered.  About 
80  were  afterward  wrecked  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Ireland.  Those  of  the  crews  who  escaped 
to  shore  were  killed  generallj,  and  it  was  cal- 
culated that  about  14,000  thus  perished.  The 
remnant  which  reached  Spain  in  SeptoTiiher 
and  October,  with  Sidonia  and  Becalde,  num- 
liiered  onlj  54  Teasels  and  9,000  or  10,000 
starving  men. 

AEHADlUiO  (datyptUf  Linn.)i  a  genus  of  the 
class  mammalia  and  order  tdmitata,  forming  a 
small  family,  intermediate  between  the  sloths 
and  ant-eaters,  and  having  an  attinitj  to  tiio 
fknrilies  ehkmfphortu  and  orieteropiu.  They 
are  distinguishetl  liy  the  possession  of  molar 
teeth  only.  The  armadillos  have  a  singular 
ooat  armor  covering  their  whole  body  and 
head.  It  cnn-^ists  of  three  bony  buckler<,  com- 
posed of  small  polygonal  plates  set  in  juxta- 
pontioo  to  one  another,  but  neither  connected 
ny  joints  nor  separately  movable.  The  buck- 
lers which  cover  the  romp  and  shoulders  of 
the  animal,  each  fbrming  as  it  were  a  single 
solid  piece,  are  capable  of  little  pliancy  or  mo- 
tion save  what  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the 
animal  by  the  partial  elastidty  of  the  tbin  abell 


.Amidnto  (Diqrpas  anelaetna  cr  D.  cnooobat^ 

or  crust  lubricated  by  the  animal  oils  which 
penetrate  it.  These  bucklers,  however,  arc 
connected  by  a  number  of  transverse  movable 
bands,  composed  of  similar  plates  wi^  the 
principal  bnoklers,  whicli  are  themselves  con- 
nected by  the  soft  and  pliant  inner  skin  of  the 
animal,  and  thus  admit  of  the  most  rapid 
motions,  being  situated  immediately  above  the 
loins.  The  buckler  or  helmet  which  defends 
the  head  has  no  connection  of  any  sort  with 
the  armor  of  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  neck  is 
left  perfectly  free,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
completely  protected  by  the  projection  of  the 
akau>pieoe.  The  legs  of  the  anoadillos  are  ex- 
tremely short  and  stout,  covered  with  scaly 
plate^  ftamished  with  powerM  claws  for  bar- 


rou  iiif:  in  the  ground,  and  guarded  as  far  as 
the  knees  by  the  defending  bnckh-rs;  these 
descend  so  low  as  to  make  a  comnleto  defence 
to  the  belly  of  the  animal,  which  is  covered 
only  with  a  rough  skin,  from  which  orijrinate 
a  few  long  coarse  hairs,  and  a  partial  one  to 
the  thighs  and  knees.  Except  m  OOA  ifieciea, 
the  armadillos  are  devoid  of  hair,  save  that 
above  mentionetl,  and  a  few  straggling  bristles, 
which  proceed  l^m  the  inner  udn,  between 
the  jointed  plates  of  the  lumbar  region.  The 
tails  of  all  the  species  but  one  are  armed  with 
annular  bands  similar  to  those  connecting  the 
bucklers,  and  in  all  are  adapted  to  a  notch  cut 
out  of  the  posterior  buckler  in  order  to  receive 
them.  The  teeth  of  the  armadillos  are  of 
simple  cylindrical  form,  varying  from  7  or  8  to 
17  or  18  in  number,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw, 
and  when  the  mouth  is  closed  shut  one  into ' 
another.  The  different  species  have  4  or  5  toss 
on  their  fore  foet,  and  invariably  5  on  tbdr 
hind  feet.  Their  eyes  are  small,  their  ears 
erect  and  pointed,  and  they  have  elongated 
snoats.  They  are  mostly  noctDma)  in  Adr 
habits,  though  a  few  of  the  sj)e(  its  go  abroad 
by  day;  perfectly  inotfensive ;  are  never  known 
to  bite,  or  attempt  any  defonoe;  bnt  when  nvr- 
sucd  immediately  commence  burrowing,  waich 
they  do  with  such  power  and  rapidity  that 
they  easily  evade  Aev  pnrsnersi  The  mdiuk 
ry  food  of  armadillos  consists  of  fallen  fruits, 
roots,  worms,  ants,  and  carrion.  Their  eriod- 
ing  teeth  enable  tbem  to  feed  only  on  son  sd1>- 
stances,  and  therefore  they  can  devour  flesh 
only  when  putrid.  Abundance  of  this  food 
they  find  at  all  seasons  on  the  pampas  of  Switb 
America,  where  cattle  are  8langhtere<I  for  the 
sake  of  their  hides  alone.  On  thus  food  the 
armadillos  boeome  immensely  ftt,  when  they 
are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  and  arc  served 
up  roasted  whole  in  their  shells. — The  armadil- 
los are  arranged  by  Oovier  in  five  srosll  groups, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  their  teeth; 
toes,  and  other  structural  ditferences:  1.  The 
cachicames,  with  4  anterior  toes,  7  teeth  on 
a  side,  above  and  below,  a  pointed  muzzle,  and 
a  long,  annulated  tail.  2.  The  apar&i,  with 
toee  and  tei\  as  the  last  species,  but  with 
f  9  or  10  teeth  on  each  side,  above  and  Vh»- 
low.  This  animal  has  also  the  power  of  roll- 
ing itself  into  a  ball  like  a  hedgehc^.  8.  The 
encoiibert-i,  with  5  anterior  toes  and  9  or 
teeth,  throughout.  In  addition,  however,  thej 
have  2  teetn  on  the  intermaxillary  bones  of 
the  upper  jaw  resembling  incisors,  in  which 
they  differ  not  only  from  all  armadillos,  bat 
from  all  the  order  edentntn.  4.  The  kabs»- 
sous,  which  have  5  toes  both  before  .ind  be- 
hind, bnt  the  claws  obliquely  arranged,  so  as 
to  give  them  unusual  power  in  burrowing  and 
clinging  to  the  hoW  when  seized.  They  have 
9  or  10  teeth,  throughout;  and  their  tails  are 
undefended  by  annor,  as  in  the  other  speciea. 
6.  The  priodontes,  or  last  subdivision  of  tfa« 
armadillos,  in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes 
and  enormona  olaws  of  fbe  Iribassoos^  bavs 
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fnnn  22  to  24  small  teeth,  tliroughoat,  oil  each 
side  of  both  jaws.  Of  the  cacliicames,  or  first 
division,  there  are  three  species,  of  which  the 
commonest  is  the  danypus  peha^  or  black  tatu 
of  Paraguay.  It  is  about  16  inches  long,  and 
was  oriji^nally  known  u&der  the  appellations 
of  the  7,  8,  and  9-banded  nrinadillo,  three 
apeciea  being  made  out  of  one.  The  other 
species  of  this  group  are  tiie  mule  tatu,  so  called 
from  the  length  of  its  ear?*,  and  the  tutu  vcrda- 
dar(»,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  last,  ex- 
cept by  the  breadth  of  the  fnovable  bonds  and 
t!ie  size  of  the  croup  buckler.  Of  the  apnros, 
there  n  but  one  specieti,  the  mataco,  which  has 
in  general  but  8  bands  and  a  short,  bhmt  tdl, 
covered  by  a  .sin;.'li'  hf)rny  crust.  The  en- 
couberta  have  three  species:  the  poyou,  or 
ydk>w>footed  annadiDo,  which  has  nsaally  bat 
7  or  8  movable  bands,  and  is  easily  known  by 
ita  triangular  snout,  flat  body,  and  short  legs; 
the  hairy  armadiUo,  remarkable  for  its  more 
nijiious  growth  of  bristles  from  between  the 
muvajile  bands,  and  for  its  practice  of  burrow- 
ing into  the  bodieBof  dead  horses,  and  remain- 
ing' within  them  until  all  the  iK-h  is  consniued, 
aud  authing  left  but  the  skeleton  and  hide; 
and  lastly  the  pichiy,  which  is  the  smallest  of 
all  the  nrtnadillos.  The  knbassous  have  but 
one  sj)c(  ies,  the  tatouay,  or  wounded  anna- 
dillo.  .so  called  by  the  Indians  from  an  idea  that 
the  sralv  covering  of  its  tail,  which  is  naked 
and  looks  raw,  has  been  torn  o£F  by  violence. 
The  last  subdivision  of  armadillos,  tlie  prio- 
donte**,  has  likewise  but  one  si)ecies,  the  daty- 
puM  iji*j(U.  or  great  armadillo  of  Cuvier.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  size,  being  3  feet  8  inches 
long;  for  its  movable  bands.  1-2  or  13  in  num- 
ber, composed  of  rectangular  plates;  for  the 
thickness  of  its  tail  at  the  base ;  and  for  the 
spiral  lines  of  the  scjiles  liy  which  it  i.s  defend- 
ed. All  the  armadillos  are  inhaliitunts  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  bring  found  dispen^ 
from  Mexico,  over  the  pampp.^  of  Buen(»s  Ayres, 
and  south  as  fur  as  I'araguay.  The  arniudilio 
mna  with  remarkable  .spee<l,  easily  outstrip- 
ping a  man.  Although  the  females  in  no  spe- 
cies buve  more  than  4  mammffl,  and  in  some 
but  2,  they  invariably  produce  6,  %j  or  10  young 
at  a  birth,  bearing  but  once  in  a  season. 

.4RMAGEDD0X  (Ileb.  har,  hill,  aud  Mojid.lo), 
r  iianic  jirohably  given  to  the  whole  table 
land  of  E.'Klraelon  in  Galilee  and  Samaria,  from 
the  town  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  near  the 
centre  of  it,  upon  the  site,  according  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  the  modem  LcQjun  (the  Roman 
Legio).  Armageddon  was  the  great  battle- 
liehl  of  Palestine.  On  this  elevated  jdain  were 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Kishon,  Jezreel,  Gilboa, 
and  Mefrid<lo.  The  fame  of  this  field  of  many 
I'Uttles  explains  the  passage  (Rev.  xvi.  14—10) 
in  which  the  seer  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  de- 
scribes Ood  as  summoning  his  foes  to  a  place 
•  •ailed  in  the  Hebrew  ton;_nK'  Armagedd.  ii."'  to 
the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Almighty." 

AMUfab  li  A  oonnty  of  northeni  Ireland,  in 
the  proflnoa  of  Ulster,  between  Longh  Neagh 
vol.  I, — 4S 


on  the  north  and  the  ooanl7of  L<iuth  on  the 
south;  area,  612  sq.  ro. ;  pop.  in  1871,  171.355. 
In  the  8.  W.  part  are  several  groups  of  incon- 
siderable mountains ;  the  rest  of  the  surface  is 
level  or  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  Black- 
water  and  the  Bann.  The  northern  and  central 
portions  of  the  county  are  divided  into  small 
farms;  grain,  vegetables,  and  flax  are  their 
products.  Linen  weaving  is  the  chief  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  principal  tow^us  are 
Armagh  and  Newry ;  part  of  the  latter  Ues 
also  in  the  county  of  Down.  Portadown  and 
Lurgan  arc  noted  for  their  linen  manufacturea. 
n*  A  city,  capital  of  the  preceding  county,  situ- 
ated on  the  Callam,  an  atllncnt  «tf  the  Black- 
water,  86  m.  by  railway  W.  b.  W.  of  lielfast; 
pop.  in  1871, 8,962.  It  is  weU  bniltronnd  a  hill, 
from  the  centre  of  w  Inch  rises  the  famous  old 
cathedral,  recently  repaired  and  occupying  the 
site  of  tne  origmal  building  erected  by  1^ 
Patrick.  The  town  is  sujjplied  with  water 
irom  an  adjoining  reservoir  and  is  lighted  with 
gas.  The  Ani^ican  and  Roman  Oatholie  arch- 
bishops  of  Armagh  both  bear  the  title  of  pri- 
mate of  all  Ireland.  The  trade  chiefly  consists 
in  grain,  flax  yam,  and  linen.  It  has  several 
branch  banks,  am!  lively  weekly  com  and 
general  markets,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
town  is  rapidly  increasing.  Between  the  6th 
and  itth  cinturics  .\rniagh  was  a  renowned 
ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  centre,  and  sub- 
se(iuently  it  was  often  devastated  by  the 
Danes.  After  the  English  invasion  it  wu''  al- 
most uninterruptedly  under  Irish  ruK  rs  up  to 
the  reformatioa,  after  which  period  it  be(  imio 
the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  English 
and  Irish  forces  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  The  military  headquarter.^  formerly 
in  Annagh,  have  been  removed  to  I3elfast. 

ARMltiNAC,  an  ancient  territory  of  France, 
in  the  province  of  Gascony,  now  forming  the 
department  of  Gers.  and  a  jiart  of  I,ot-ct-(in- 
roune,  Tarn-et-Garonue,  and  llaute-Garonne. 
It  was  successively  inolnded  in  Aquitoine,  in 
the  <luchy  of  Ga.scony.  and  in  the  county  of 
Fesenzae,  and  was  erected  into  a  separate 
county  in  960.  Its  rulers  during  the  14th  and 
loth  centuries  became  very  powerful.  Louis 
XI.  uniteil  it  to  the  crown  in  1481,  but  it  was 
restcmsd  by  Charles  VIII.,  reunited  to  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  the  last  count  in  1497, 
and.  ofter  new  changes,  descended  to  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  incorporated  it  with  the 
kingdom  of  France  on  his  accession  in  1689. 
Louis  XIV.  gave  the  title  to  Henry  of  Lor- 
raine m  lfi4.5,  and  it  was  borne  l)y  bis  descen- 
dants until  the  revolution.  Of  the  ancient 
counts  of  Armagnac,  the  moat  distinguished 
were  the  following:  I.  Bcnird  Vli.,  kille<I 
Jane  12,  1418.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  with  the  English  in  Gnienne.  When 
the  murder  of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  broth- 
er of  Charles  VI.,  by  tlie  emissaries  of  Joim 
the  Feariess^  dnke  ixr  Burgundy,  left  the  Or- 
leanista  withont  a  chief  (1407),  he  married 
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his  daughter  to  young  Cliarles  of  Orleans,  1m?- 
ranif  tlio  lfn»U*r  of  tlio  fjK-tion  wIi'kMi  lu-ncf- 
t'urtli  juwiiiiu'd  the  name  of  Arraaffnuc,  and  was 
appointed  \>y  the  qneen  constable  of  France. 
IIl'  surccfdiil  in  seizinp  «>n  Paris,  whirh  he 
governed  with  uii  iron  nile.  At  last  the  Pa- 
ririana  became  tired  of  his  tyranny,  and  ity 
treason  delivered  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
L'IsIo-Adam,  one  of  the  Burgundian  chiefs. 
Bernard  hid  himself,  but  was  betrayed  by  a 
mason  in  whom  he  had  confided,  and  was  im- 
prisoned. A  few  days  later  the  jails  were 
mohhed  l)y  the  populace,  when  all  the  Arma- 
gnacs  were  murdered,  Bernard  among  the  rest. 
II.  leaa  V.,  grandson  of  the  preceoung,  bom 
ahout  1420,  ossafisinated  in  1473.  He  nia<le 
himself  notoriou8  by  hb  oncontroUable  pos- 
filona,  and  puhlicly  married  hfo  own  sister, 
.leanne  iHabi'lU',  who  Imd  lieon  en-jaged  to  Kin^? 
Henry  VI.  of  England.  This  crime  was  made 
a  pretext  by  Ohanes  VIT.  for  depriTing  hfm  of 
liis  possessions,  which  were  afterward  rostored 
to  him  by  Louis  XI.  Notwithstanding  this. 
Jean  entered  the  league  of  tiie  pabHo  weal 
against  Lotiis,  nnl  was  driven  into  Aragon; 
but  by  the  aid  uf  Louis's  brother,  the  duke  of 
Oniemie,  he  recovered  hia  eetatea,  and  with- 
stood a  sii'tro  in  the  castle  of  T.cctourc.  Tliv 
royalists  obtained  an  entrance  by  Htratjigciu, 

Kt  the  count  to  death,  and  forced  his  wife  to 
ink  of  u  poison  wluoh  killed  both  herself  and 
her  unborn  child. 
ARHUID,  Charica.  SeeltouABiBiHarauisdela. 
ARNA^'SPERG,  Jesrph  LeoLs  count,  a  Bavari.-iii 
sttttosman,  regent  of  Greece,  born  in  Lower 
BATuia,  Feb.  28,  1787,  died  April  3,  1853.  In 
the  war  of  181^?  'II  Iu»  was  commissioner  of 
liavaria  in  the  allied  uriny,  and  belonged  to  tho 
board  which  governed  tiie  conquered  re|^ons 
on  the  Rhine,  lie  participated  in  the  congress 
of  Vienna  in  1816,  was  one  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries with  the  allied  army  during  tho  oc- 
enpation  of  France,  and  administere/1  a  large 
district  of  that  country.  In  isj.l  he  was  cho- 
soi  pnsident  of  the  chamber  of  depnties^  and 
became  leader  of  the  moderate  opposition. 
King  Iwouis  I.  made  him  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury and  of  foreign  afiairs.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  German  Zollverein.  By  his 
opposition  to  the  nitramontanes  he  forfeited 
the  conficlenco  of  the  king,  and  retired  into 
private  life,  but  in  1832  was  recalled  to  take 
the  regency  of  Greece  during  the  minority  of 
King  Otiio.  He  entered  Greece  in  February, 
1888,  aad  ruled  until  1837  with  almost  limiUeiis 
power.  His  administration  was  in  many  re- 
spects beneficial,  but  he  finally  became  unpop- 
lUar  with  the  nation,  the  aovereigi,  and  aU  the 
foreign  dipl<miat{st8  except  the  English  minis- 
ter, and  was  dismissed. 

ARHATOLESi  Christian  captains  commanding 
Imnds  of  Uq»hta  or  brigands,  who,  after  the 
eatablisbment  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  Ku- 
rane,  svooeeded  in  maintainiog  themselves 
independent  in  the  posaesdom  c€  imooessible 
monntain  defiles.    These  warlike  chielb,  oon> 


stantly  striving  for  the  independence  of  Greere, 

became  more  and  more  formidable,  i-iiKK  inlly  ',n 
P2pirusand  otlier  parts  of  northern  Greece;  ;i!jd 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentorytbe 
pashas  were  obliged  to  treat  with  them,  and 
admit  their  right  to  govern  their  moontain 
country.  They  took  a  lenffing  part  in  the 
(rroek  revolution ;  and  among  the  armatolic 
chiettains  most  distinguished  in  this  war  were 
Eustrates,  tJogo,  Makry,  Saphacas  and  Karai.- 
kakis  (both  of  whom  perished  under  the  wtlls 
of  Athens  in  1827),  Kaltzodemos  (killed  before 
Missolonghi),  Odysseus,  Pannryas,  and  Mine 
Bozzaris,  the  conunander  of  the  Suliotea. 

AKHENGAVD,  Jesa  Cenuii  DMrf,  a  Frvoeh  ait 
historian,  born  at  Castres,  department  of  Tarn, 
in  1797^ied  at  Paasy,  near  Paris,  in  ilarcb, 
1869.  He  is  the  anthorof  JSFbMrt  dm  pm- 
fre^t  df  totitf*  If  it  eroh^H  dejntU  In  rtmmani-f 
juMu'd  not  jours  (1849,  completed  by  Charl«9 
Riane),  Lot  gaUrtM  publicum  i$  VBmft 
fl Lfg  eh(fi>  (r<rurnM  de  Tart  ehritie* 
(1858),  Let  treton  de  rart  (1859),  I«  iWUt- 
fiMt  d»  Vhutowt  (1868-'4),  and  other  mulnted 
works. 

AlHEHTli&ESL  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Le  Nord,  ritnated  on  the  Lya,  eroo- 

sito  tlie  Belgian  frontier,  10  m.  X.  E.  of  Lille; 
pop.  in  1866, 15,679.  It  has  a  college,  an  iosane 
asylum,  and  important  manufactures  ef  Bum 
and  cotton  good^j.  Funncrly  the  town  was 
fortified,  but  after  its  conquest  by  Louis  XIV. 
the  works  were  raxed. 

ARMENIA,  an  inlanfl  region  of  wer^tem  A-i^ 
mostly  within  tlje  present  lunits  of  .\>i;iUo 
Turkey,  but  extiending  into  the  adjac*fnt  <i<v 
millions  of  Russia  and  Persia.  Its  b(>t]!id.ir.« 
have  varied  greatly  at  difl'erent  perio^iss  aiiJ 
are  not  now  authoritatively  fixed,  estimates  of 
its  area  varying  from  .''>0,000  up  to  160,0»:»0 «.}. 
m.  In  its  largest  sen.s<*,  it  formerly  reached 
toward  or  to  the  Caucasus  mountams  00  tha 
N.,  nearly  or  quite  to  tho  Caspian  sea«ntha 
E.,  included  (according  to  some)  tlie  raodem 
lake  of  Urumialj  on  the  S.  E.,  and  enibra<t!d 
a  part  of  f'ai>pfld(X'ia  on  the  S.  W.  and 
W. ;  thus  extending  from  about  Ion.  86  to 
49°  E.  and  from  about  Ut.  87°  to  42°  >'  Ar 
menia  Minor  or  Lesser  Armenia  lay  W.  of  Uie 
Euphrates,  and  was  the  eastern  part  of  Aria 
Minor;  Armenia  M^or  or  Greater  AmKnia. 
usually  called  simply  Armenia,  awnetiine*  .Ar- 
menia Proper,  lies  entirely  E.  of  the  Euphra- 
tes. In  its  most  flouridiing  period  Amienia 
was  divided  into  16  provinces  and  W  caotou 
or  subdivisions,  the  central  province  bainf 
Ararad  or  Ararat  Armenia  Mtyo  i-  ' '* 
vated  and  moontainoos  region,  watred  with 
alrandant  rdna,  and  covered  for  so/ie  montu 
in  the  year  with  deep  snows,  lb*  "tiniflt* '* 
severe  for  its  latitnde^  which  is  that^ 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  but  is  generally 
ItH  winter  lusts  from  October  to  May  ; 
mer  is  short  and  warm.  It  has  five  \  '"''P^ 
riTers:  the  Eaphntes  and  Tigris,  wh^*""*^ 
and  flow  into  the  Peisian  gidf;  the 
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oicntly  Cyrusj  and  Aras  ( Aruxes),  which  unite  t 
And  foil  into  the  Caspian  8ca;  and  the  Tcho-  | 
TTik  (^ancit-ntly  Arnmpsi**),  whicli  fulls  into  the 
liluck  sea.  A  high  table  hind,  4,0U0  to  8,U0U 
ft.  above  the  sea,  constitutes  a  oonridenble 
part  of  tiie  country,  and  is  supposed  to  haye 
heen  once  a  larpe  inland  sea,  from  which  the 
Tiiurii-*,  Antitaurus,  and  otlier  mountains  were 
ii|>!ictived  hy  voloanii-  action.  Its  lii^'liest 
mountain  i.s  the  Great  Ararat,  which  ri.ses 
mora  than  3  m.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  | 
is  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  An 
eruption  of  Ararat  and  disastrous  earth. juakes  , 
occurred  in  1840.  Trac<  -  .  t  volcanic  action 
aboond  throagh  a  large  part  of  this  whole  re- 
frion.  Among  its  rocks  are  trap,  j)orphyry, 
basalt,  granite,  sjenit«,  limestone,  sandstone, 
&c.  It  has  nunes of  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  rock  salt  Its  largest  lake.  Van,  is  salt, 
nearly  .j,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  an  area  of 
aboui  1,400  sq.  m.  The  lake  of  Uraraiah  is 
abo  salt,  but  is  not  generally  inclnded  in  Ar- 
menia. The  lake  of  >Sevan  in  Russian  Armenia 
is  aometimes  called  sweet  sea,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  salt  lakes.  The  agrioaltnrai  re- 
aonrces  of  .\rmenia  are  pood,  but,  in  cunse- 
qnence  of  misgoyemmeni,  maoh  of  the  land  is 
nnimprored.  There  are  rieh  pastnres;  some 

1>arts  yield  ahuiidantly  grain,  tobacco,  manna, 
lemp,  cotton,  melons,  cucumbers,  grapesi  figs, 
pomegranates,  apples,  peaches,  mnlberrles,  and 
walnuts.  Amonp  its  forest  trees  arc  chestnut, 
beech,  walnut,  ash,  maple,  pine,  tir,  and  oak. 
Horses,  cows,  oxen,  hnflkloes,  sheep,  and  goats 
are  common  douu'stio  animals.  Erzerum,  gen-  ; 
erallj  considered  the  chief  city  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, is  the  abode  of  a  high  pasha,  who  bears 
the  title  of  seraskier.  Van.  Bayazid.  Kars, 
Bitlia,  and  Mush,  to  which  some  add  JDiarbekir 
and  Batnm,  are  other  im^rtant  plaees  In  T^r- 
kish  .Vrmcnia.  Krivan,  Nakhtchevan,  Phusha, 
and  Akhaltzikh  are  le^uling  cities  of  Russian 
Armenia,  which  also  contains  Etohmiaddn,  fhe 
abode  of  the  catholicos  or  head  of  the  Arme- 
nian church.  Urnmiah,  Khoi,  and  even  Ta- 
bria;,  in  Persi:i.  have  been  reckoned  as  cities  of 
.\nnenia. — The  .Armenians  j)roper.  who  how- 
ever form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  Armenia,  call  themselves  JInikt, 
from  a  traditional  ancestor  Ilai;;  or  llaicus. 
wlium  they  represent  as  the  son  of  Togar- 
mah,  who  was  a  great-grand.son  of  Noah  j 
through  the  line  of  .laphetli  and  (iomerfGen. 
X.).  Haig,  they  say.  was  one  of  the  prefects 
or  directors  in  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  but, 
refnsintr  to  |)ay  divine  lioinaire  to  the  image  of 
Beliis,  wiio  reifrne<l  in  Hal>yionia,  went  north- 
ward with  bis  I'aiiiily  and  others  into  the  region 
of  Ararat,  lielus  or  Hel  pursued  them,  and 
wa«  slain  in  battle  by  Haig,  who  then  went  on  , 
to  found  cities,  introduce  wise  laws  and  resn-  I 
lations,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  | 
people,  till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
40O  years.  His  oldest  son,  Armenag,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  king,  and  was  himself  sue-  j 
oeeded  by  his  son  Aramais,  who  gave  name  to  ' 


Armavir,  a  largo  and  beautiful  city,  built  of 
hewn  stone,  and  situated  prolwbly  at  a  plaoe 
called  Kas.'iph,  near  the  Araxes.  Armavir  was 
the  capital  <  >f  the  kingdom  for  about  1,800  years, 
while  the  llaig  dynas^,  indnding  59  ktogs, 
were  on  the  throne.  Aram,  the  seventh  of 
this  dynasty,  and  contemporary  with  the  pa- 
triarchs Isaac  and  Jacol),  is  said  to  have  de- 
feated the  Habylonian  and  Median  invaders, 
conquered  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  built 
the  old  city  of  Mazaca,  afterward  called  Ca»sa- 
rea  and  Kaisarivch.  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  some  traditions  it  was  he  (according  to 
others  Armenag)  who  left  his  name  to  Arme- 
nia. His  8<^n  Arab,  renowned  for  his  beauty, 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  Semiramis,  and  lost 
his  life.in  the  disaatroua  battle  which  followed 
his  refusal.  Semiramis  grieved  much  over  his 
death,  placed  on  his  throne  his  young  son  Gar- 
toa,  also  called  Arab,  and  founded  a  magiufloent 
city,  long  known  among  the  Armenians  as 
Shamiramagerd  (city  of  Semiramis),  now  Van, 
whicli  she  made  her  royal  summer  residence. 
The  Armenians  were  now  for  some  time  trib- 
utary to  the  Assyrians ;  but  their  ruler  Parsuis 
is  said  to  have  joined  the  Median  prince  Arba- 
oes  and  the  Babylonian  Belesis  in  destroying 
the  empire  of  Sardanapalus,  and  to  have  after- 
ward, as  kinu  of  Armenia,  hospitably  received 
bennacherib's  sons  Adrammelech  and  Shareser, 
whose  posterity  snbsequently  established  the 
kingdom  of  Vashburagan.  llaikak  IT.,  king  of 
Armenia  607-66U  B.  C,  joined  Nebuchadnez- 
zar in  his  expedition  against  the  Jews,  snd 
brought  into  Armenia  a  Jewish  noltlo  named 
Shambat  with  his  family.  From  this  6ham- 
1>at  deseended  tlie  Arraodan  royal  flunily  of 
the  Bagratidcs  or  Bajrradit^s,  some  of  whom, 
under  tlie  name  Bagration,  still  hold  high 
offices  in  Russia.  The  Armenians  eelebrate 
Tiprancs  I.  or  Dikran  as  their  most  pcwerftU 
and  excellent  king,  who  put  the  (^i  reeks 
under  tribute;  aided  Cyrus  the  Persian  in 
conquering  the  Jli  iVs,  Lydians,  and  Babylo- 
nians: built  Tigranocerta ;  reigned  45  years, 
and  died  livt  years  after  Cyrus.  Hb  son  ana 
successor  Vahakn  gained  by  his  great  courage 
and  strength  the  title  of  Hercules  the  second, 
and  was  worsliijjped  as  a  god.  Van,  king  871- 
3?)1  B.  C,  i  iilar^'t'd  and  i  inbollisbed  the  city 
of  Semiramis  and  called  it  by  his  own  name. 
Alexander  the  Great  having  defeated  Vahey 
and  brought  the  Ilaig  dynasty  to  an  end,  the 
Armenians  were  for  ItU  years  (323-ir)'J)  ruletl 
by  governors  really  or  nominally  subject  to  the 
Macedonians  or  Syrian  Greeks.  The  Romans 
make  Artaces  or  Artaxias,  one  of  these  gover- 
nors, and  an  Armenian,  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  and  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidto,  as  well  as  of  the  city  and  capital 
Artaxato,  on  the  Araxes,  about  189  B.  C.  The 
Armenians  make  the  founder  of  this  dynasty 
to  be  Vagbarshag  or  Valarsaces,  brother  of  the 
Parthian  king  Arshag  or  Arsaces  the  Great, 
who  gave  Nisibis  to  Valarsaces  fur  bis  capital 
about  149.   According  to  the  Bomans,  also^ 
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Zsdrifttes,  another  prefect  or  governor,  became  ] 

king  of  Aniienia  Minor  about  181);  but  hh 
kingdom  lasted  only  a  short  time.   Great  ob- 1 
semity  resta  on  the  hlstorr  of  Armenia  nnder 

the  ArsacidiE.    Tigranes  II.,  sonictiines  called  , 
Tigranes  the  Great,  and  also  TigraDes  1.,  was, 
according  to  the  Armenians,  a  great  conqaeror,  | 
and  brotliL  r-in-law  nf  the  (leorj^inn  cliiel'Mith-  ■ 
ridatt's.  whom  he  appointed  king  of  rontas.  I 
Thia  Tigranee  fai  aaia  to  fa«ve  made  NMbia  hia  { 
capital,  rebxiilt  the  old  Tigranocerta,  and  found- 
ed another  city  of  the  same  name  on  tlie 
Nymphloa,  a  branch  ot  the  Tigris.   His  son 
and  successor  Ardavast  was  treacherously 
seized  by  Mark  Antony,  carried  in  chains  to 
Egjpt,  and  ]mt  to  death  in  34  B.  0.  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ruled  in 
Armenia  a  little  while ;   but,  after  various 
changes,  we  find  Abgar  or  Abgarns,  grandson  of 
Tigranes  the  (ireat.  on  the  throne  of  Annenia 
at  £des8a.    The  Armenians  universally  believe 
that  this  Ahgar  wrote  the  famous  letter  to 
Jesus  which  is  quoted  as  genuine  by  Eusebius 
and  others,    in  his  reign  all  parts  of  Armenia 
became  tributary  to  the  Romans.   About  A.  D. 
7B  Erovant  transferred  the  (•:ij)ital  to  Armavir, 
and  then  Iniilt  a  new  ciujital,  Ernvant:i>had,  a 
little  W.  of  Armavir.    The  Aniienians  speak 
of  another  Artaces,  who  ruled  A.  D.  88-l'2!», 
liuilt  bridges,  roads,  and  ships,  encouraged  lit- 
erature, science,  oommeroe,  and  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  died  universally  lamented; 
but  Armenia  afterward  suffered  much  from 
struggles  with  and  between  the  Komans  and 
ParthiaDa,  and  from  persecutions,  especially 
after  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidflo 
gave  place  to  the  Sassanidte,  220.    The  Arme- 
nian Arsacido  continued  to  reign  till  428. 
Then  for  abont  200  years  Armenia  was  anbjeot 
to  the  Sa-^sanid.e  of  Persia.    In  •"•.'iT  the  Ara- 
bian caliphs  iirst  invaded  Armenia,  and  10 
years  afterward  imposed  the  capitation  tax 
upon  the  ii.ition.    Iho  rivalries  between  the 
courts  of  Damascus  and  Constantinople  were 
long  a  sonree  of  great  anfibilng  in  Armoiia ; 
but  in  85'.)  the  Mohammedan  OOOft  set  up  u  I 
tributary  dynasty  in  that  oountry,  the  Bagra- 
tidea,  of  Jewish  origin,  as  already  noticed,  I 
who  reigned  there  till  1070.    Their  ca|)ital 
was  Ani,  ou  the  Aldiurian,  a  tew  miles  i 
E.  of  Kars.   A  branch  of  the  Bagratldes  | 
reigned  at  ivars  from  Ofil.    There  was  also  a 
third  Armenian  kingdom  about  tlib  time,  that  i 
of  Vasltburagan,  with  Van  for  ito  eiqpital.  | 
ThciH}  little  Icingdoms,  thoiiLrh  inferior  to  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  population,  are  said  to  . 
have  suqjassed  it  commercially,  industrially, 
and  finimcially.    Hut  after  various  changes  and 
disasters  there  came  in  lU-l'J  the  bloody  and  i 
complete  destruction  of  Ardzen,  near  the  mod-  I 
em  Erzerum,  by  the  Si  liukian  Turks  under 
Toghrul,  which  was  luilowed  by  the  similar  de- 
struction of  Ani  under  his  successor.  One  by  one 
the  Armenian  kinn^s  mi^rrated  with  their  people, 
and  their  kingdoms  soon  ceased  to  exist,  though 

another,  establiahed  in  the  CXUdan  Taturns  m 
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the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  in  l:'7'.  The  Arnie> 
nian  nationality  was  now  extinguished ;  Anne> 
nia  itself,  devastated  by  Genghis  Khan  and  aboot 
1390  by  Tanierhme,  afterward  received  as  con- 
querors first  tlie  Turcomans  and  then  the  Os- 
manli  Tnrks,  while  the  Enrda,  the  PersianB,  and 
the  Russians  have  at  different  time-  taken  pos- 
session of  certain  portions. — The  Armenians  are 
now  widely  scattered,  yet  they  er^TwlMre 
retain  their  own  lanirua;:e,  customs,  and  haMts 
with  a  special  love  of  their  country,  are  exten- 
sively engaged  in  oomraercial  and  industrial 
I)ursuits,  and  possess  proat  influence,  parti'  - 
ularly  in  Kussia  and  Turkey.  Their  present 
naml>er  is  varioasly  estimated  at  from  2f  to  10 
or  even  12  millions.  Probably  there  nre  "21  n.il- 
lion  Armenians  in  the  Turkish  empire  aione, 

ARMEWIM  CHURCH.  According  to  the  Ar- 
menians, the  early  patriarchal  religion  ejdsttd 
in  Armenia  till  about  1700  B.  C. ;  then  Assyrian 
influence  brought  in  Sahafam,  which  about  7S5 
B.  C.  became  Magism ;  and  this  after  Alexan- 
der's conquest  was  confusedly  united  with  Gre- 
cian idolatry,  to  which  were  added  tkythian 
superstitions  and  the  worship  of  gods  from 
India.  They  relate  that  King  Abgar,  afflicted 
with  a  dise'iise  WMMtmhling  IqiTO^,  besought 
Jesus  by  letter  to  come  and  cure  him.  and  nrof- 
fered  him  a  refuge  in  Edes^^a  from  the  Jew* 
who  sought  to  destroy  him ;  that  Jesos  an- 
swered this  letter  with  a  written  promise  te 
send,  after  his  departure,  a  disciple  wlie 
should  cure  the  king's  malady  and  give  life 
to  him  and  his ;  that  after  the  Saviour »  as- 
cension the  disciple  Thomas  sent  Thsddens. 
one  of  the  seventy,  to  Edessa;  that  Al'irar, 
with  many  others,  believed  and  was  bap- 
tized ;  that  Sanatrng.  one  of  Abgar'a  saeoes- 
sors,  put  to  death  Thaddens,  and  also  flayed 
alive  and  crucified  St.  Bartholomew;  that 
Jade,  Enstathins,  and  other  preaehera  aoAnsd 
martyrdom  in  Armenia;  that  about  thb  tiBS 
a  large  part  of  the  nation  was  conyerted,  bot 
very  soon  perseentions  prodnced  a  general  re- 
lapse into  idolatry  till  about  A.  D.  :3()0;  that 
then  Gregory  the  Illuminator  preached  the 
gospel  with  wonderftd  snocess  in  Armenia,  bap- 
tized  as  converts  Kin^  Tiridatos  and  thousanu? 
of  his  subjects,  and  was  ordained  lint  bislK^ 
of  the  Armeniana  by  Leontina,  bishop  of  Gas- 
area,  about  302;  that  Gregory  and  Tiridates 
everywhere  estabhsbed  schools,  in  which  the 
ohildren,  especially  of  the  heathen  prieeb, 
were  tjiught  the  Christian  religion  with  the 
Greek  and  Syriac  languages;  and  tliat  Cltris* 
tian  churches  took  the  places  of  heathen  altars, 
and  tlie  kingdom  received  a  new  life.  Tlie 
Armenians  profess  to  have  been  the  tir»t  na- 
tion that  nnitedly  embraced  Chri»>tianity  ;  bat 
along  and  bloody  cimflict  with  Persian  M;u:i>io 
followed  before  the  nation  fully  secured  rtli- 
gious  liberty,  A.  D.  486.  Tlie  Armenian*  re- 
ceived without  question  tlie  de<Tees  of  the  roun- 
oils  of  Nice  (320;  and  Ephosus  {4'Sl) ;  but  tlt(«M 
of  Oha]oed<m  (461)  were  formally  reeded  by 
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the  AnnenUin  hisliop^s  though  they  also  ana^- 

eTi)uti?fil  Eutyclns,  uliilo  they  strenuously 
main  tallied  the  formula  of  one  uatore  in  Christ. 
The  Armenian  ehvroh  has  been  therefore  anatb- 
©matized  as  horctiral  by  both  the  Greek  nml 
Roman  cborchea. — The  Armeniani}  agree  with 
the  Oreeks  In  mafaitMning  the  procetmon  of  the 
IL>]y  Clm^t  from  the  Katlier  only,  and  in  most 
other  doctrines ;  but  they  make  the  sign  of  the 
eroaa  with  two  fingers  (in  referenee  to  the  two 
Batnres  made  one  in  Christ's  person),  while  the 
Oraeks  make  this  sign  with  three  fingers  (in 
refSsraioe  to  the  Trmltjr).  They  baptize  in- 
fants (or  adults  converted  from  Judaism  or  other 
religion),  like  the  Greeks,  by  purtiully  immers- 
eing  them  in  the  font  and  then  thrice  pouring 
water  on  tlieir  lieads;  but,  unlike  the  (j reeks, 
they  admit  to  their  cummunion  Roman  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants  wlio  have  been  baptized  by 
sprinkling.  Like  the  Koman  Catliolics,  they 
believe  in  traiisubstantiation,  adore  the  host  in 
tlie  mass,  and  profesa  belief  in  seven  sacra- 
ments;  but  their  prayers  of  extreme  unction 
are  mingled  with  those  of  confirmation,  which  is 
perfonned  by  the  priest  at  baptism,  and  they 
reject  the  Roman  purgatory,  though  they  pray 
for  the  dead.  The  people  have  the  cummu- 
nion in  both  kinds,  the  broken  bread  or  wafer 
(unleavened)  bemg  dipped  in  undiluted  wine 
and  laid  on  the  tongue  of  the  fasting  comniu- 
mcant.  Th  ey  wonbq»  saints  and  their  pictures 
well  as  the  cross;  insist  on  the  perpetual 
Tirginity  of  Mary ;  maintain  baptismal  regen- 
eration and  the  spiritual  efficacy  of  penances 
and  sacraments ;  and  regard  confession  to  the 
priest  and  absolution  as  essential  to  salvation ; 
but  absolution  is  not  purchased,  nor  are  in- 
dalgenoes  given.  They  have  165  fast  days, 
when  no  animal  food  can  be  eaten ;  14  great 
feast  days,  observed  more  strictly  than  the 
Lord^s  day  pind  more  minor  feasts  than  days  of 
the  year.  Their  ohnreh  services  are  perfonned 
in  the  ancient  Armenian  language.  They  have 
nine  grades  or  orders  of  clergy,  viz. :  the  oatho- 
lioos.  bishop,  priest,  deacon,  sn1)deacon,  porter, 
reu<l>  r,  exon  i-t,  and  candle  lighter.  The  monks 
live  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  There  arc 
no  r^rnlar  lay  monks  among  them.  The  prin- 
cipal Basilian  convent  is  at  Kti  Iimiadzin.  There 
are  two  grades  among  the  priests:  the  varta- 
l>eds  (doctors  or  teacners),  who  most  remain 
uniiiarrie<l.  and  are  attain  subdivided  into  two 
clasises;  and  the  parish  DrieatB,  who  must  be 
married  before  attainlnir  the  rank  of  snbdeaoon. 
The  bishops  are  jrenerally  elected  from  the  var- 
tabeds,  and  only  in  rare  instances,  by  special 
dispensation  of  the  catholicos  or  patriarch,  from 
the  monks.  Tlie  metropolitans  or  archbishops 
are  distinguished  from  the  bisiiops  only  by  a 
higher  rank  and  certain  honorary  rights,  bot 
not  by  superior  jurisdiction.  At  the  lie;id  of 
the  entire  hierarchy  is  the  catiiolicos;  ho  re- 
sidea  in  the  convent  of  Etchmiadzin,  in  the 
province  of  Erivan,  wliicli  since  1828  has  been 
under  the  rule  of  Russia.  His  authority  as  head 
of  the  entire  cboroh  is  recognized  by  all  Arme- 


nians except  the  adherents  of  the  patriarch 

of  Aplitamar  on  Lake  Van.  who  since  the  l'2tli 
century  has  churned  the  title  of  catholicos,  but 
is  recognized  only  by  two  towns  and  80  Til- 
lages, and  had  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century  eight  or  nine  bishops  under  his  juris- 
diction. Besides  Hie  patriarch  of  Aghtamar, 
the  Armenian  church  has  ii.itriurchs  at  Sis, 
Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  all  of  whom  ac- 
knowledge the  higher  ecclesiastical  rank  of  the 
catholicos  of  Etchmiadzin.  The  patriarcdiate 
of  Sis  embraces  the  churches  of  Armenia  Minor, 
Cappadoeia,  and  Oilicia,  nnder  the  jurisdiction 
of  about  23  bislinps.  The  patriarchate  of  Je- 
rusalem embriu:es  the  pashalics  of  Damascus, 
Acra,  and  Tripolis,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  has  14  siitVriiiran  bishops.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  has  been  since  14G1  the  civil 
head  of  all  tlie  Armenians  in  Turkey,  and  under 
his  direct  ecclesia.stical  juri.s«liction  are  all  the 
dioceses  of  Turkey,  except  those  belonging  to 
the  patriarchates  of  Sis  and  Jerusalem.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reorganization  agree<l  upon  by 
the  provincial  council  of  Constantinople  in  1830, 
the  patriarchate  of  Oonstantinople  embraces  18 
archiepiscopal  dioceses,  with  :i5  suftVagan  bi.sh- 
ops.  One  of  the  archbishops  resides  in  Egypt. 
The  patriarch  of  Ckmstantinople,  who  takes 
rank  with  the  great  pashas  of  the  empire,  is 
elected  by  the  ecclesiastical  heads  and  tiie  no- 
tables of  the  Annenian  commnnity  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  notables  were  till  1839  chiedy 
wealthy  bankers ;  but  since  then  high  officials 
of  the  Tarkish  govermnent  have  obtained  the 
ascendancy.  Though  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the 
catholicos,  the  patruirch  of  Constantinople  is 
in  all  other  respects  entirely  inde})endent,  and 
even  the  name  of  the  catholicos  is  no  longer 
mentioned  in  the  littirgical  books  used  in  Con- 
stantinople, Under  the  direct  jurisiliction  of 
the  catiiolicos  are  the  Armenians  of  KossiA 
and  Persia.  In  the  former  country  the  Ar- 
menian churches  are  by  a  ukase  of  1836 
divided  into  six  dioceses  (archbishoprics),  with 
eight  soflfhigan  Mshoprios  or  ▼icartates.  Per- 
sia has  an  archbi-ihop  at  Ispahan,  with  ii  sutl'ra- 
gan  bbihop  at  Calcutta  in  India ;  and  an  arch- 
bishop at  Talnresz  with  two  snffragan  bishops. 
The  catholicos  is  at  jire.sent  elected  by  his 
svnod,  all  the  members  of  which  reside  at 
Etchmiadzin,  and  the  election  most  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Rus.sian  government.    The  entire 

Eopulation  connected  with  the  Armenian  church 
I  estimated  at  about  8,000,000. — The  Uidted 
Armenians,  also  called  Arnieno-Catholics,  are 
those  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
nope  of  Rome.  Ah  early  as  1818  Pope  John 
XXII.  appointed  a  Dominican  monk  to  be  their 
archbishou  at  SoUhinia  in  Persian  Armenia 
(afterward  at  Nakhtobevan).  At  the  conndl 
of  Florence  (1439)  a  nominal  union  between 
the  Koman  and  Armenhin  churches  was  ef- 
fected, bot  it  was  not  ratified.  For  centuries, 
however,  there  have  l)een  Armenians  in  Per- 
sia, Poland,  Transylvania,  Turkey,  &c.,  ac- 
knowledging the  pope  and  agredng  dootrinally 
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with  the  Roman  CatiioHo  chnreh,  hot  retidning 

tlicir  own  u-'ii^.a-'.  siu-li  u.h  tlio  roimnunion  in 
botL  kiuds  and  tlie  marriage  of  the  priests. 
Thej  have  bad  a  patriaroh  In  GQida  oince  1748. 
Tlie  monks  of  St.  Anthony,  who  have  an  abl)ot 
uu  Mount  LcbonoUf  and  the  Mekbitaruits,  whose 
labors  have  been  omiBpioaoaB  \a  Armenian  Ut* 
eratnrt',  are  tlie  principal  monks  atiionp  them. 
Thej  are  estimated  to  number  15,000  in  Con- 
ttantinople  and  100,000  in  the  Torrab  empire. 

Aocordinp  to  the  "  Pajial  Almanac"  fur  1«T2. 
the  Armeno-Catholic  cliurcL  has  one  putriarcli 
(of  Cilicia),  five  archbishoprics  in  Turkey  and 
one  fT.cmherp)  in  Aii><tria,  elcvon  bishoprics  in 
Turkey  and  one  (Ispahunj  in  Persia.  Tlie  papal 
bull  Rnenwni;  dated  July  12,  18fi7,  which 
without  consnlfinf:  the  Armeniftn  bishops  niado 
important  rhungea  iu  the  constitution  of  the 
Armeno-Catholic  church  and  in  its  relations 
to  Rome,  called  forth  a  violent  opposition. 
At  a  national  synod  iield  in  18r>i)  the  nugor- 
itj  of  the  bishops  protested  against  the  bull; 
and  when  the  patriarch  of  Cilieia,  Ilassiin. 
the  head  of  the  churcii,  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  bull,  the  hi-hops  de- 
clared (Feb.  14,  1S71)  the  election  of  llassun, 
which  had  taken  place  in  186G,  to  have  been 
illegal,  and  elected  Archbishop  Bahdiarian  of 
Diarbekir  as  patriarch  of  Cilieia.    The  now 

Ktriarch,  with  all  the  bi»hup8  and  priests  who 
d  taken  part  in  tihie  election,  was  excommu- 
nicated by  the  pope  on  Nov.  2, 1871.  This  fate 
was  toward  the  close  of  1872  shared  by  all  the 
members  of  the  church  who  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  patriarch  Uassnn  and 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  council.  The  ex- 
communicated portion  of  the  church  has  put  it- 
self in  communication  with  the  Old  Catholics 
of  Germany. — ^The  Protestant  Armenians  bave 
^arisen  within  the  la>t  50  years.  An  Arntcnian 
^est,  Debi\}y  OgldUf  living  at  Constantinople, 
abont  1700  wrote  %  book,  whtob  was  drmlatea 
in  manuscript,  on  the  errors  of  the  church, 
praising  Luther,  severely  chastising  both  priests 
and  people  fm  tbeir  superstition  and  Tiee,  and 
testing  every  jirinciple  and  cerenmny  \>y  the 
Bible.  The  iiritish  and  Kussian  liibie  socieUee 
pnblidied  and  cfamlated  (1618-*28)  tbonsands 
of  l?ihlcs  and  Testaments  in  the  ancient  Ar- 
menian language,  with  the  approval  of  the  ca- 
tbolicos  of  Etebmiadzin.  They  also  published 
(1822-'.*])  the  New  Testament  in  Armeno-Turk- 
ish  (Turkish  in  Armenian  characters)  and  mod- 
em Armenian;  bat  the  Annoilan  patriarch  and 
other  cK  rgv  refused  to  sanction  these  transla- 
tions, in  i830-'8I  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Eli  8uiith 
and  H.  O.  O.  Dwigbt,  sent  by  the  American  board 
of  conimissif>nors  for  foreign  niis.Vions,  expktred 
Armenia  itself.  The  same  board  had  had  for 
several  years  a  mission  in  Syria,  where  s<  \  t-ral 
Armenian  ecclesiastics  were  converted.  In 
18U1  the  Rev.  William  Goodell,  who  went  to 
Syria  in  1828,  established  a  mission  of  the  board 
at  Pera,  a  suliurb  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
joined  in  1632  by  Mr.  Dwight  These  and  other 
American  misdoiiaries  who  snbeeqnently  Joined 


them  directed  thdr  efforts  especially  to  the  co- 

li^lhtrnmcnt  and  reformation  of  the  Aniu-niun 
nation,  and,  though  bitterly  opposed  by  the  pa- 
triarch and  othw.Old  ATmeBums  whose  ooftpe* 
ration  they  sought,  gradually  extcndo<l  their 
operations  and  inHuence  through  the  emjHre, 
living  religious  instractioo,  translating  the 
Scriptures,  preparinu'  and  distrilmting  religiooi 
and  educational  works,  establishing  &ciH)oU, 
promoting  religions  liberty,  &c.  In  1843  Ova- 
gim,  a  yiMin^T  Armenian  who  had  in  a  fit  of 
passion  proli  sa<."d  Muhummedaui-m  and  atter- 
ward  returned  to  his  former  faitli,  wa?  i-- 
headed  j»ulilicly  at  Constantinople  by  tho 
Turkish  authorities;  but  this  led  to  the  British 
minister's  demandtog  and  with  the  help  of  other  « 
foreign  ministers  obtaining  from  the  suluui 
a  written  pleilge  that  the  death  penalty  slMold 
not  be  applied  to  snob  oiaea.  But  the  oppoi- 
tion  to  the  evantrelical  movement  smoog  tilt 
Armeuiuns  became  still  more  violent.  JsM 
21,  1846,  the  Armenian  patrian  h  finally  «- 
communicated  and  anathemati/.etl  all  wlio  re- 
ujaiiied  lirui  to  their  evaugelieul  priueiple:^,  and 
decreed  that  the  anathema  should  be  annually 
read  in  all  Armenian  churches  in  the  em- 
pire. July  1,  184(1,  the  first  evangelical  Arme-  * 
nian  church  of  Constantinople  was  formed, 
with  40  members,  including  females,  and  oo« 
week  later  Mr.  Ajjisoghom  Khatchaduryan  wag 
ordained  its  pastor.  Similar  churches  were 
formed  the  same  summer  at  Ismid  (Nicomediji), 
Adabazar,  and  Trebizond.  Nov.  15,  1847,  the 
native  Protestants  were  officially  recognized 
as  constituting  a  separate  and  independent 
community,  and  in  November,  1850,  the  saltan 
gave  to  the  native  Protestants  of  Turkey  & 
charter  nlacing  them  on  an  eqaality  with  the 
older  Gnristian  organizations,  and  providing 
for  a  head  or  agent  (a  layman)  nominated  by 
their  regular  ballot,  and  appointed  l>y  tb« 
Porte,  and  also  for  national,  provincial,  sad 
local  councils  chosen  by  themselves,  to  regu- 
late thdr  own  affairs.  The  MaUirJSMmamm 
or  HaUi-8h«fif,  issued  by  fbe  soltan  in  Feb> 
niary,  1850,  placed  them  on  a  legal  e<|iiali9 
with  Moslems.  In  1859  the  appointment  of  a 
Protestant  Armenian  censor  by  fbe  Tnlcidi 
government  relieved  the  Protestants  fn>m  an- 
noyances proceeding  from  the  Old  Armenian 
censor.  The  mission  of  the  American  )>oaid 
to  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  lias  iw  ^.'^rownialS 
four  distinct  missions,  to  European,  westen, 
central,  and  eastern  Ttulcey,  the  fint  baviiif 
special  reference  to  the  Rnlgarians,  the  ntl^r 
three  to  the  Armenians,  in  the  three  Anue- 
nian  misrions  tbere  were  reported,  in  Janaaiy, 
1872.  37  ordained  and  fin  tin()r<lained  'I'lo^tiy 
female)  American  missionaries,  10  stations  and 
184  ont  stationa,  75  obnrehes  with  about  9,800 
church  members,  10,411  ragistenvl  Protestants 
nearly  50  native  pa-stors  and  as  many  licen^f  l 
preachers,  several  theological  and  traioinir 
schools  and  ela.Hses  with  over  130  pnpils.  ll'i 
pupils  in  girls*  boarding  schools,  and  o,(>o7  i»a* 
pila  in  197  common  sohoola. 
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IRMLXIAiV  LAAGl  AGE  AND  LITFJUTFRE.  The 
mdait  Armenian  lan^xua;^'^'.  which  is  still  the 
literary  and  chorch  idiom  of  the  Annenians, 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family,  is  en- 
licbHl  very  considerably  from  the  Sanskrit, 
aboonds  in  guttorala,  and  lias  strength,  flexi- 
bility, compass,  and  capability  of  expressinjr 
tfaoaght  by  evolving  new  terms  from  itself. 
The  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Uliriatianity 
l«d  to  fbe  introdnction  of  oertain  words  from 
the  CJreek,  and  impressed  on  the  language  a 
Mw  chwaoter  in  several  respects;  the  Persian 
■od  Tirkith  oonqnetiti  prodnced  ckher  changes. 
The  modem  or  spoken  Armenian  dialects  dilfer 
very  ooosiderablT  from  the  ancient — ^the  Ara- 
rat or  CMtem  duleet  less,  howerer,  than  the 
Constantinopolitan  or  western  tlialeet — chiefly 
la  the  disuse  of  certain  words,  the  introdac- 
tioo  of  new  words  and  phrases,  and  a  ehange 
in  irrammatical  form-^,  (  olloeation-s  of  words, 
ttad  idiomatic  expressions.  The  alphabet  con- 
■ials  of  86  letters,  86  of  which  were  inTonted 
by  the  monk  Mczrob  about  409,  and  the  other 
two  added  in  the  12th  century.  In  the  form 
of  tiie  sabskantiTes  generalljr  no  dMteotlon  is 
made  to  indicate  gender;  but  bc>ides  tlie  ordi- 
nary cases,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accu- 
Mtive,  ablatiye,  and  fawtntmental,  there  arc 
two  others  called  the  narrative  and  circum- 
locutory, fornjed  by  pretixeti.  The  adjective, 
when  not  clo(*ely  connected  with  the  substan- 
tive, is  similarly  declined,  and  changes  its  form 
to  denote  tl»e  comparative  degree  ;  but  the  su- 
perlative is  generally  shown  by  writing  tiio  ad- 
jective twice,  or  by  prefixinj;  an  adverb  like  tbe 
i:lngli8h  mo$L  The  verbs,  divided  according  to 
thdr  vowels  into  three  eoi^ngations,  and  ha\  - 
ing  a  passive  voice,  vary  tbeir  forms  to  denote 
the  present  and  imperfect,  have  two  future  and 
two  aorisk  tnsea,  of  peculiar  form,  and  the 
n^ual  compound  tenses  formed  with  an  aux- 
iliary verb.  The  other  parts  of  speech  pre- 
sent no  noteworthy  peculiarities.  —  Ancient 
Armenian  literature,  older  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  is  now  limited  to  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  songs  preserved  hj  Moses 
of  Chorene.  With  Christianity  there  came  into 
Armenia  a  taste  for  Greek  literature.  Pre- 
vidii-  to  the  invention  of  tlie  Armenian  alpha- 
bet the  language  had  been  written  in  Greek, 
Persian.  c»r  Semitic  characters ;  but  Mezrob 
now  institutnl  schools  in  which  the  now  alpha- 
bet was  taught,  and  with  Isaac  the  catholicos 
swt  learned  men  to  Edessa,  Constantinople, 
and  elsewhere,  to  translate  foreign  works  into 
Armenian.  The  most  important  result  of  this 
was  the  Armenian  translation  of  tiie  Bible  by 
Isiuic  and  Mezrob,  begun  from  tbe  Syriac,  but 
finally  made  from  the  Greek,  usually  assigned  to 
A  D.  411,  but  apparently  completed  after  the 
foiincil  of  Epbc-ii>  ( t  n  ).  Tliis  translation,  still 
in  use,  is  of  much  critical  and  more  religious 
value,  and  the  oldest  Armenian  book  extant 
It  was  fifht  jirinted  at  Ainsterdam  in  KKili,  un- 
der the  care  of  Bishop  Uscan,  and  has  been 
eften  rejwinted.  In  1806  ZoMb  and  the  Me- 


khitarists  published  at  \'enice  an  imj> roved 
edition  of  this  Bible  from  manuscript  uutliori- 
ties,  Zohrab's  improved  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament having  appeared  there  in  178y.  Tlie 
intluence  of  Xlezrob's  Bible  was  so  great  that 
the  Armenian  language  suddenly  attained  a 
tiigh  state  of  perfection  and  regularity,  and 
the  .jth  century  became  the  golden  age  of  it.": 
literature.  Moees  of  Chorene  or  Khoren— 
who  studied  Greek  at  Alexandria,  and  after 
returning  to  Armenia  became  an  archbishi.p, 
and  died  about  4^  at  the  reputed  age  of 
120  years— is  eoosidered  by  the  Armenians 
their  first  classical  writer.  His  history  or 
chronicle  of  Armenia  from  the  time  of  Usdg  to 
the  death  of  Mezrob  and  Isaac  (printed  In  Ixm- 
don  in  173fi,  with  a  Latin  translation)  is  his 
most  famous  work,  and  next  to  Mezrob's  Bible 
the  most  ancient  anthentic  Armenian  book. 
He  also  wrott.'  on  rhetoric  and  geography,  and 
perhaps  translated  into  Armenian  the  Chroni- 
CM  Of  Eosebins  (Venice,  1818;  Latin,  Mifam, 
1818).  Contemporary  with  Moses  of  Chorene 
were  Elisha  or  Eghishe,  an  Armenian  bishop, 
wlio  wrote  a  history  of  the  religioDa  wars  of 
Vartan  (a  prince  to  whom  he  was  secretary) 
with  the  Persians  (Neumann's  English  transla- 
tion, London,  1830),  David  the  philoeopber,  ^ 
Armenian  historical  literature  throws  much 
light  ou  the  history  not  only  of  Armenia,  but 
of  all  the  neighboring  nations  (Perrians,  Par- 
thiana,  Tartars,  Arabs,  itc).  and  deserves  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  received.  The  recent 
history  of  Armenia  by  the  vartabed  Michael 
Tcliaintf'hean  (3  vols.  4to,  Venice,  178fi;  after- 
ward abridged  in  Armenian,  Armeno-Turkish, 
and  English)  is  probably  their  most  valuable 
historical  work  iti  the  past  500  years.  The 
catholicos  Nerses  Klayotsi,  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1178,  was  dUbrtinguished  aa 
a  theologian,  sacred  orator,  and  y»oet, 
nephew,  Nerses  Lumpronetsi,  was  a  homilet- 
ical  and  litni|[ioal  writer.  The  Mekhitarists 
of  San  I.Azaro,  near  Venice,  have  done  much 
since  1717  for  Armenian  literature,  preparing 
and  publishing  editions  of  the  Bible  and  of' 
many  other  works,  in  addition  to  tho.se  named 
above ;  as  a  history  of  Annenian  literature  by 
their  abbot  Somal  (1829),  works  on  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  »kc.,  in  ancient  Armeni- 
an, a  semi-monthly  Armenian  newspaper,  trans- 
lations of  French,  Italian,  (German,  English,  and 
American  hooka,  &c.  There  are  other  Arme- 
nian printing  office  and  newspapers  at  Con- 
stautinoi»le  and  elsewhere.  Peshtima^ean  pre- 
pared about  half  a  century  ago  a  good  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  the  ancient  Armenian 
language.  Another  learned  Armenian  com- 
posed a  Pernan  dictionary  (in  Persian,  Arme- 
nian, and  Turkish),  which  was  published  at 
Constantinople  about  the  simie  time.  But  be- 
fore the  mission  of  the  American  board  was 
commenced  (1881),  comparatively  little  was 
done  for  \\\<'  languages  actually  spoken  OT 
read  by  the  Armenians.  E\  en  Peshtima^jean's 
school  had  only  a  spelling  book  aikd  one  or  two 
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otlior  first  books  in  tho  modern  Armenian. 
But  in  ISCil  tbe  missionaries  had  translated  the 
whole  Bible  into  both  the  Armeno-Tarkish 
and  mixlem  Armenian  languages,  and  had  pub- 
lished many  religiou!^  educational,  and  other 
works.  Much  hterarj  progress  has  since  been 
made  among  all  the  Armenians.  At  the  close 
of  1871  13  newspapers — 3  of  them  dailies,  3  tri- 
weeklies, and  7  weeklies  (one  of  which  iaanea 
«  daily  bulletin) — were  published  in  OoDsCan- 
tinople  for  Armenians. 

AMMSMi  Rtfeeitf  an  English  plj^er,  author, 
md  ftnoeUte  of  Shakespe  are.  Hm  name  ap- 
pears in  tbe  original  list  of  the  performers  of 
Shakespeare^s  play's  given  in  the  lirst  folio 
edition  of  hfs  worak  He  trandated  a  email 
Italian  novel.  •  The  Italian  Tajlor  an<l  liis 
Boy,"  and  wrote  a  dramatic  piece  entitled  The 
Historj  of  the  Two  Maids  of  More  Olaoke ;  '* 
and  he  is  alluded  to  by  Nasli  in  1592  as  a 
writer  of  stories  and  ballads.  Uis  only  work 
wMeh  at  present  haa  Interest  is  entitled  "A 
Nest  of  Ninnies,  simply  of  themselves,  with- 
out Compounds.  StultorumvUna  tunt  omnia. 
By  Robert  Armin,  1M6."  Only  a  single  copy 
of  tlio  oripinal  edition  remains,  which  i.s  in 
the  Bodleian  hbrary.  It  was  reprinted  by  the 
ShalEespeare  sodety  in  1848. 

jUUDNI.INS,  a  reli^iou.s  sect  dcrivinp  their 
name  from  JameH  Arminiu.s  (see  Arminius), 
before  whose  death  (1001))  the  Reformed  in 
Holland  were  divided  into  Arniinians  and  fJo- 
marists,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  l>eing 
the promteent  p<tot  raised  between  them.  The 
Gomarists  were  8uprala|isarians.  and  demanded 
strict  Calvinism  in  doctrine  and  tho  indepen- 
dehce  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  state;  the 
Arininians  lield  that  the  decree  to  8.avo  re- 
garded the  elect  as  believers,  but  they  advo- 
cated Biblical  simplicity  in  doctrine,  a  peace- 
ful spirit  in  the  churcli,  and  a  subjection  of  tlie 
church  to  the  state.  Alter  the  death  of  Armin- 
ina,  Jan  Uytenbogaert,  preacher  at  the  Hague, 
and  Simon  Episcopius,  Gomar's  successor  as 
professor  at  Levden  in  1612,  became  the  Armin- 
ian  leaders.  But  the  strife  now  as-sumed  a  po- 
litical aspect.  Jan  van  Olden  Barneveldt  and 
Hugo  Grotius,  who  favored  the  Arminians,  in- 
fluenced the  states  general  to  declare  a  12 
years'  tmce  with  Spain  (1609),  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  Prince  Manrlee  of  Orange,  who 
was  stndtholder,  and  were  thereupon  charged 
with  being  traitors  and  in  the  pay  of  Spain ; 
while  they,  in  turn,  regarded  Manrlee  as  seek- 
ing supreme  dominion  with  tlie  subversion  of 
liMTty.  The  Arminians  in  ItilU  set  forth  their 
doctrinal  Tiews  in  a  remonstrance  addressed 
to  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland, 
and  were  hence  called  Kemonstrants ;  and 
their  opponMits,  who  presented  a  ooonter^ 
remonstrance,  were  callt  il  r.intra  -  Remon- 
strants. The  states  general  mode  fruitless  at- 
tempts at  conciliation  by  reonnmendations  of 
nnjtu.il  forbearance,  and  l>y  the  conferences 
at  the  Hague  (1611)  between  bix  liemonstrant 
pastors  and  six  OontmrRemonstrants,  and  at 


Delft  (1013),  where  three  appeared  on  e.^ch 
side ;  but  finally,  urged  on  by  Maurice  and  the 
Contra-Kemonstrants,  who  were  now  in  the 
m^ority,  they  convoked  a  national  synod  at 
Dort  in  1618,  before  which  Episcopius  and 
other  Remonstrants  were  snmmoneid.  The 
Arminian  views  presented  in  the  remonstrance, 
and  afterward  at  Dort,  wore  comprehended 
in  these  five  points.:  1.  GotLby  an  eternal  and 
immntable  decree  hi  Jesoa  Ohrist  Iris  Son,  be- 
fore  the  foundation  of  the  world,  determined 
to  save  in  Christi  for  Christ^s  sake,  and  ihruogh 
Christ,  those  out  of  the  lUIra  homan  nee  who 
by  the  Holy  Spirit's  grac«  believe  in  this  s^ame 
Son  of  his;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  leave 
those  who  are  not  eonverted  in  ^  and  snt^ 
to  wrath,  and  to  condemn  them.  2.  Therefore 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  each  and  all,  yet  with 
this  condition,  that  no  one  maj  in  ftet  «|}oy 
that  remission  of  sins  except  the  faithful  man. 
3.  Man  indeed  has  not  from  himself  saving 
faltii,  hut  must  necessarily  1>e  bom  again  and 
renewed  in  Clirist  by  his  Hidy  Sjdrit,  that  be 
may  be  able  to  understand,  think,  wish,  or  per- 
form anything  good.  4.  Tfab  grace  of  God 
is  the  bepinninp,  increase,  and  |ierfeetion  of 
everything  goixl;  so  indeed  that  all  good 
works  which  we  oan  think  out  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  tlie  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  which 
is  not  irresistible  in  the  mode  of  its  opera* 
tion ;  for  it  is  said  of  mai^  that  they  resist- 
ed. 5.  Those  who  are  engrafted  into  JcstiJ 
Christ  b^  true  faith,  and  are  therefore  partAlk- 
ers  of  hia  life-giving  Spirit,  have  abandsatly 
of  tho  means  by  which  to  fight  against  SatSB 
and  their  own  tlesh  and  obtain  the  \ictory, 
hat  yet  through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
grace ;  but  .Tesus  Christ  by  his  Spirit  stands  by 
them  in  all  temptations,  reaches  out  his  band, 
and,  provided  they  are  ready  for  the  contest 
and  seek  his  aid,  and  fail  not  of  their  own 
duty,  confirms  them ;  but  whether  they  them- 
selves cannot  by  their  own  negligence  desert 
the  beginning  of  their  being  in  Christ,  make 
shipwreck  of  conscience,  and  fall  from  grace, 
must  be  deeply  pondered  out  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  before  they  could  teach  it  with  fiJl 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  fiill  assurance.  TMf 
fifth  point  was  afterward  modified,  and  tbe 
Arminians  maintained  explicitly  the  poesibilitir 
of  falling  fWmi  grace.  Bafoni  the  synod  of 
Dort  was  eoiivened,  the  rapahiBcan  leaders, 
Barneveldt,  Grotius,  and  Uogerbeets,  wers 
imprisoned ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  sabss- 
•  juently  beheaded.  The  synod  began  its  ses- 
sions Nov.  13,  1618,  and  closed  them  May 
1619.  Dispntea  eariy  arose  as  to  the  nMideis 
which  the  Remoiistranti^  should  defend  thorn- 
selves;  criminations  were  answered  with  re- 
criminations; tiie  Remonstrants  ^ero  <jeel«d 
from  tlie  synod  (Jan.  14.  1»'>10),  cojubmued  as 
corruptors  of  the  true  religion,  and  suspended 
from  ofllce  till  they  dioald  make  aatiantetioa; 
and  tlie  Calvini-tic  dr)ctrinc  of  predestination 
was  formally  continued,  but  in  such  iangu«fa 
as  to  he  accepted  by  infiiiliq»aariana>  Thei 
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etntral  soon  ounlirmed  the  decree  of  tlie  synod. 
The  RMnoiMtruits  were  deprived  of  their  aa- 

cred  and  oivil  ofticos ;  their  preacIuTs  were 
banisilied  if  they  did  not  renounce  all  exercise 
of  their  eooleriftstical  Ainetioiie;  many  went 

with  EpiscopiuH  to  Antwerf),  others  to  llolsteiti. 
othera  to  France,  &c.   Atler  Prince  Maurice's 
death  (162fi)  their  baniihed  clergy  began  to 
return.    Amsterdam  nnd  Hotterdiim  became 
their  chief  seats  in  Holland ;  the  former  city 
allowed  them  to  build  a  ehnreh  in  1680,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  not  been  molested. 
Episcopius  published  at  Antwerp  in  1()22  tlie 
Remonstrants*  Oonfesrioo  of  Ftdth,  which  was 
widely  circulated  and  held  in  high  repute; 
but  he  expressly  guarded,  against  its  being 
taken  as  of  binding  authority.    He  became 
in  ](»:>4  the  first  professtjr  of  theology  in  their 
gymnasium  at  Amsterdam,  where  Curcellieus, 
rVdlenburg,  Liraborch,  Le  Clerc,  Cattenbnrgh, 
Wetstein,  &c.,  have  also  been  professors.  These 
and  others  set  aside  human  confei^ions  and  took 
the  Bible  alone  as  their  guide,  ascribing  special 
importance  to  its  practical  direodons.  They 
denied  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  orifrinal  sin. 
moditied  the  doc-trine  of  the  I  rinity,  and  some 
of  tliem  were  regarded  a.s  closely  allied  with 
the  Socinians. — Armininni>iM  ha.s  heen  widely 
prevalent  in  the  establ^hed  church  ol  Kn;;land 
1 1  om  tho  time  of  Land  to  the  pf«seiit ;  but  under 
this  common  name  have  been  ranircl  many 
.iliudes  of  doctrine,  Trinitarian,  Telugiun,  fSocin- 
ian,  &c.,  agreeing  in  little  except  their  oppo- 
sition to  Calvinism.    After  the  rise  of  Mi  tlKnl- 
ism,  Whitefield  and  others  avowed  titem^elves 
distinctively  Odviniitio,  while  Wesley  and  his 
followers  emlirnced  the  views  of  Annitiius. 
The  most  complete  work  of  Arminian  theol- 
ogj  in  English,  and  the  text  book  prescribed 
for  Methotlist  Episcoi)al  jireachers  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  the  "Theological  Institutes'* 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson.   The  Lntherans, 
rnit;irians.   General   Baptists,  and  Free-will 
BaptistSi  many  in  the  i'rotestant  Euiscopal 
elraroh  of  llie  united  States,  and  the  Wedejwi 
IfetluKlist  churches,  are  all  classed  as  Amiin- 
iai]%  in  the  sense  of  being  opposed  to  the  Ual- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  predestination. 

ARMINIUS  (in  German  improperly  called 
Hermann),  prince  of  the  Cheru.sci,  a  German 
tribe,  and  the  liberator  of  Gennany,  bom  abont 
16  B.  C.  In  bis  youth  he  became  a  Roman 
citizen  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  served  on 
the  Danube  as  leader  of  an  auxiliary  body  of  the 
ChemscL  (Mi  his  return, -flnding  his  country 
enmrtinf;  under  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman 
cominan<ler  Varus,  he  organized  an  e.\ tensive 
coiispi ra<  y .  Professing  great  friendship  for  V'a- 
rn-».  !tnd  ndrniration  for  Roman  rivili/ation,  he 
ludui  ed  the  general  t<t  distribute  a  lar^e  part  of 
his  fbroe  in  small  detachments  among  ditl'erent 
tribes,  under  the  plea  of  iiiair>faininfr  hetter  order 
among  the  Germans.  Tlie  news,  true  or  false, 
<  >f  an  insnrrection  havin;/  reached  the  Romans, 
Varus  marched  in  ( it  toher,  A.  1>.  0,  from  the 
Weser  toward  the  Teutoburg  forest  (uow  partly 


I  in  the  principality  of  Lippe  and  partly  in  Prus- 
I  sia).   Arminins,  against  whom  Vams  had  in 

vain  been  warned,  now  gave  the  siirnal  for  in- 
surrection. Tlie  Romans  scattered  in  the  in- 
terior were  murdered,  and  the  main  body, 
whifli  was  encuml>ered  with  vast  trains  of 
baggage  and  camp  followers,  found  itself  sur- 
rounded on  all  mdea.  The  Romans  fought 
their  w  ay  tor  three  days,  until  nltiiost  all  were 
exterminated.  Varus  taking  his  own  life.  From 
among  the  ))ri8oners,  the  cnlefs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, were  sacriticeil  to  the  god.s,  the  rest  en- 
slaved. This  destruction  of  three  Koman  le- 
gions filled  Rome  with  grief  and  i^aroe.  For 
several  days  Augu.stus  would  only  utter  the 
words,  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions  1" 
Ifore  than  four  years  elapsed  before  Gennani- 
cus  marched'  from  Gaul  to  avenge  the  fallen ; 
he  advanced  into  Germany,  but  returned,  after 
a  short  campaign,  the  same  year.  Among  the 
Gerauins  dissensions  soon  prevailed.  Arminius 
carried  otl*  Thusnelda  (celel>rated  afterward  in 
German  minstrelsy),  daughter  of  Segestes,  a 
Germanic  chief  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and 
married  her,  hut  -lie  «oon  fell  a^rain  into  the 
hands  of  her  tathir.  N  i  .xt  year  (10)  (iernuuii- 
cus  entered  with  fresh  troops,  relieved  Seges- 
tes, who  was  besiefied  by  Arminins,  and  liber- 
ated him,  but  Thusnelda  was  made  a  Roman 
slave.  Arminioa  bow  called  the  Cherusci  and 
other  tribes  to  arms.  Germanicns  led  apainst 
him  80,UU0  men  in  three  divisions,  and  a 
large  fleet  on  the  Weser  and  the  Ems.  Ar- 
minius retreated  until  he  had  drawn  the  Ro- 
mans into  narrow  passes,  and  then  attacked 
them  with  such  fliry  that  Germanleas,  having 
lost  his  cavalry,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
rea(4ied  his  vessels  with  dithculty ;  four  legions 
nnder  Gtteina  scaredy  escaped  total  destmo* 
tion  previous  to  erossing  the  Rhine.  The  next 
spring  Germunicus  returned  with  an  army  of 
lOO.CKK)  men  and  about  1,000  vessels  on  the 
rivers,  lieyond  the  Weser,  between  the  pres- 
ent towns  of  Uaiueln  and  Kinteln.  on  a  phiin 
called  Woman^s  Meadow,  was  fought  the  great- 
est  battle  between  the  Germans  and  Romans. 
The-  Germans  were  beaten,  but  nevertlieless 
renewed  the  straggle  the  next  day,  and  obliged 
the  victorious  Romans  to  retreat.  This  was  the 
last  time  that  Roman  armies  invaded  (iermany 
beyond  the  Rhine,  and  Arminius  is  therefore 
justly  calle<l  the  liberotor.  According  to  a  le- 
gend, he  disappeared  in  a  mysterious  manner 
during  an  interview  on  a  half-built  bridge  with 
his  brother  Flavus,  who  remained  attached  to 
the  Romans  and  tried  to  persuade  Arminius  to 
return  to  them.  But  history  says  tiiat  Arminius, 
being  proclaimed  chief  by  the  Cherusci  and  nu- 
merous other  tribes,  jittacked  Marhod  (Nfnroho- 
duiis),  chief  ot  the  Marcomanui,  liis  rival  in  pre- 
tensions to  supreme  power,  who  was  8uiiiH)rted 
by  Inu'iiioiner,  the  uncle  of  Aniiinius.  After 
a  terrible  struggle  iu  Saxony,  and  a  great 
undecided  battle.  Mar  bod  was  abandoned  by 
many  of  his  partis.-ins,  returned  to  B<dieinia, 
and  dually  tied  to  the  Romans,  leaving  Armia- 
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fits  in  ttndispnted  posMssion.  Armfnlos  flnallj 

cxt  ittMl  (lisoontc-nt  In*  tin-  strictness  of  his  rule, 
and  perished  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  bis 
relations.  His  wife  Thosnelda,  their  son  Tha- 
inolicus,  horn  in  captivity,  and  Seirtimnd.  broth- 
er of  Tbusnelda,  appeared  as  prisoners  in  the 
trinmpbal  oorMge  of  Germanieas  in  Rome,  A. 
D,  IG.  TIio  linoafTo  of  tlic  Clu  riisran  j)rin(  cs 
was  extinct,  with  the  exception  uf  Itulicus,  son 
of  Flavns,  wHo  in  47  was  given  up  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  OherOKn  at  their  request.  Tacitus 
says  tliat  the  name  of  Arminius  was  alive  in 
the  stmga  of  the  barbarians  of  his  time,"  and 
it  still  livt-i  in  noriiiany.  It  was  the  theme 
of  many  patriotic  souk^  during  the  rising  in 
1818  a^inst  the  domination  of  Napoleon. 

ARMIIVirS,  JaniM  fin  Dutch,  Jacob  IIarmzen 
ur  Hekmanszoon),  a  Dutch  theologian,  born  at 
Oudewater,  Sooth  Holland,  in  1660,  died  at  Ley- 
den,  Oct.  19,  1609.  In  his  infancy  his  father 
died,  leaving  him  with  bis  brother  and  sister  to 
his  mother  8  care.  Theodore  ^milius,  on  ex- 
priest,  undertook  to  educate  him,  but  died 
w*ben  Arminius  in  hi.s  loth  year  was  studying 
at  Utreeht.  The  boy  found  another  patron  in 
his  countryman  Rudolph  Snellius,  who  took 
him  to  Marburg  in  Iles-^e;  but  he  soon  re- 
turned to  the  ruins  of  Oudewater,  where  the 
Spaniards  had  massacred  his  mother,  brother, 
sister,  aud  other  relatives,  with  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants.  Then  he  wait  back  on  foot  to 
Marbarg;  but  as  the  new  university  at  Leyden 
was  now  openeil,  he  returned  to  Holland  the 
same  year,  and  the  Kefonned  pastor  at  Rotter- 
dam, Peter  Bertios,  sent  him  with  his  own  son 
to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  six  years.  The 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  engaging  (1582)  to 
bear  his  expenses  in  stadying  for  the  ministry, 
he  gave  a  written  l>ond  to  devote  himself  after 
ordination  to  the  ministry  in  their  city,  and  to 
no  other  work  or  place  without  the  buraomas- 
ter*s  sanction.  He  went  at  once  to  CFeneva, 
where  He/.a  was  lecturing;  soon  gave  ofTeneo 
there  by  advocating  the  system  of  liamus  in  op- 
position to  the  reigning  philosophy  of  Aristotle ; 
went  then  to  Basil,  wtu  re  lie  lecture*!  pub- 
licly, and  the  theological  faculty  oU'ered  him  a 
doctorate,  which  he  declined  on  account  of  his 
youth;  retnmed  to  Geneva  in  I'R:?,  and  con- 
tinned  hia  study  of  divinity ;  went  in  1560  to 
Padna,  and  heard  Zabarelfa's  lectures  in  phi- 
losopliy ;  visited  Rome  and  some  other  places 
in  Italy ;  and  stopped  again  at  (ieneva,  where 
Beza  gave  him  a  commendatory  letter.  Sum- 
moned to  Amstenlarii,  Ik-  fmind  liiinself,  in  the 
autumn  of  1587,  in  disfavor  with  his  |iatrous 
for  having  visited  Italy  without  tiieir  consent, 
and.  as  was  reported,  ki<-jcd  t)ie  pope's  foot, 
become  intimate  with  Bellariniiie  and  the  Jes- 
irits,  an<l  ahjurcd  the  reformed  religion;  but 
ho  exculpated  himself,  was  licensed  to  i)reach 
by  the  Amsterdam  classis.  received  a  unani- 
niou^  rail,  and  was  ordained  pastor  In  Amster- 
dam, Aug.  11,  1588.  Hero  he  passed  15  years 
in  u  very  popular  and  successful  ministry.  He 
married  in  1690;  and  had  seven  aooa  and  two 


danghters,  only  two  of  whom— Lawrence,  t 

merchsmt,  and  I>unii  1,  a  distin^nii-iliL-d  [>hysician 
— reached  full  maturity,  boon  after  his  settle- 
ment in  the  ministry,  Arminius  was  led  toward 
the  theological  system  \v!i:r!i  Ik  irs  his  n.onie 
(see  Abmikiaxs),  through  a  controversy  wbicb 
arose  at  Delft  in  1688  reapecting  Oalvin^s  and 

He/aV  views  on  iiredestiiiulion.     He  wiis  nr^vd 
and  consented  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
Beza,  but  suspended  his  purpoee  on  aeoouBt 
of  difficulties  respecting  snnio  of  Beza's  and 
Calvin's  p(«itions.    He  gore  public  expositions 
of  Rom.  vii.  and  iz.  (1691-*8),  presenting  tlie 
views  afterward  published  in  his  treatises  on 
those  chapters,  and  producing  in  each  case 
considerable  excitement.   In  1697  he  conferred 
with  Francis  Junius,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  and  had  a  long  and  friendly  epistolary 
discussion  with  him  respecting  prede*itiuation, 
which  is  published  in  the  works  of  Anuin- 
ius.    He  opi)Osed  in  1600  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Dut^'h  creed  and  catecbisro  by  all 
the  ministers.    During  the  plagiu- of  IRo^lie 
as.-.iduou>ly  cared  for  the  sick  and  bereaved. 
Junius  died  of  this  plague  about  the  end  of 
1<)02,  and  the  curators  of  the  university  «<v>n 
chose  .\rminius  to  be  professor  in  his  plate; 
but  only  after  repeated  applications  of  the  cn- 
rators,  aided  by  leading  men  in  the  states, 
would  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  permit 
him  to  leave,  April  15,  1603.   Tht  charge 
of  his  being  a  Pelagian  led  to  a  confereoce 
at  the  Hague,  May  B,  1603,  with  Francis  Go- 
mar,  primary  i)rofessor  of  theology  at  I^eyden. 
who  declareil  the  charge  unsupported.  He 
was  the  first  to  receive  (Jnly  11,  1603)  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Leyden, 
and  delivered  on  the  occasion  his  oration  on 
the  priesthood  of  Christ.    He  introdnoed  bit 
course  the  same  year  with  three  tiuished  ora- 
tions on  the  oliiect  of  theology,  on  its  autbor 
and  end,  and  on  its  eertsin^.   A  fifth  ora- 
tion, on  reconciling  religions  dissensions  among 
Christiana,  he  delivered  Feb.  8,  1606,  on  re- 
signing the  annual  office  of  rector  of  the  nd- 
versity.  A  conllict  had  already  begun  between 
the  two  colleague  professors,  Arminius  aod 
Gomar.  Arminios  publicly  maintidned,  Fek 

7,  1004,  that  "predestination,  as  it  n-ganls  the 
thing  itself,  is  the  decree  of  the  good  pleasora 
of  God  fn  Ohrlflt,  bv  which  he  resolved  witlaB 
hims<df  from  ;dl  eternity  to  justify,  adopt,  anil 
endow  with  everlasting  life,  to  the  praise  ot 
his  own  glorious  grace,  bdievm  on  whom  be 
had  decreed  to  bestow  faith ;"  and  defined 
"  reprobation  to  be  a  decree  of  the  wrath  or 
severe  will  of  God,  by  wbioh  be  resolved 
from  .all  eternity  to  condemn  to  eternal  dentil 
uubeliever.s,  who,  by  their  own  fault  and  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  would  not  believe,  for 
the  de<'!aration  of  lii<  wrath  and  power."  At 
the  end  of  October  (iomar,  who  was  u  supra- 
lapsarian,  publicly  attacke<l  these  positioas, 
and  was  sustained  by  the  |>rinci|>al  teach- 
ers in  the  universities.  Arminius  replied. 
Not  only  the  atndenta  and  mlaisten^  but  tiw 
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wbole  repnblic,  now  became  involved  in  a  re- 
ligious war.    Another  trouble  arose  in  respect 

to  tlie  word  avrSOtor  a-*  aj>|)liL'(l  to  tlio  Son  of 
Goti,  Arminius  adinitting  its  a|ij)lical)ility  in 
the  seme  of  one  who  is  truly  Go<l/'  but  not 
in  the  sense,  which  some  mfiintnint'd.  of  "one 
who  is  (iod  of  himself.''  Ariiiiiiiiis  was  also 
charged  with  favorinj^  the  brief  catechism  pub- 
lished by  therniuij^tersof  Clouda  in  1*507,  which, 
it  was  alleged,  would  oj»en  the  docMlgates  to 
all  sorts  of  error.  Arminius  and  his  friend 
Jan  Uytenhogaert,  preacher  at  the  Hague, 
called  upon  the  states  peneral  in  1GU8  to  con- 
vene a  general  synod,  before  which  Arminius 
might  defend  himself.  After  a  conference  be- 
tween Arminius  and  Gomar  before  the  supreme 
court  the  name  year,  the  states  general,  aavised* 
by  this  tribunal,  e]\joined  the  parties  to  drop 
their  dbpate,  and  teach  nothing  against  the 
creed  or  catechism.  But  tlie  disputes  went 
on.  Oct  80, 1608,  Armimos  made  before  the 
states  at  the  H&^e  his  fkmoos  deolsratjon 
( lUclaratio)  nf  -i  ntiinents  on  10  ditforont 
pointis  vi2. :  predestination,  the  providence  of 
God,  uie  free  will  of  men,  the  grace  of  Ood, 
the  perseverance  of  the  saint-*,  the  assurance 
of  salvation,  the  perfection  of  believers  in  this 
life,  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  justifi- 
cation of  man  liefore  God.  and  the  revision  of 
the  Dutch  confession  and  the  Heidelberg  oate- 
ehism.  The  states  general  as  a  hody  were 
nou-  in>  I'uK'd  to  favor  Anninin?*.  Another 
conference  in  1609  between  Arminius  and 
Gomar,  idded  hy  four  other  ndnistors  on  each 
side,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  sickness  of 
Arminius,  who,  exhausted  in  body  and  mind, 
and  deeply  wonnded  by  evil  reports,  sank  nn> 
der  n  complication  of  fever  and  other  diseases', 
lie  was  an  energetic  and  eloouent  preacher, 
and  personally  attractive.  Moeneim  styles  him 
'*  a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  commend 
for  his  ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  piety."  Many 
have  been  called  Anninians  whose  views  dif- 
fered widely  from  lii-^,  and  many  have  been 
called  Calvinists  whose  views  agreed  mainly 
with  his.  Ilis  works  have  been  published  in 
T>atin  (Jacohi  Arminii  Opera  ThtologieOy  4to, 
Loyden,  1029),  atid  translated  into  English  by 
Nichols  and  Hiiirnuil  (:{ vols.  8v<),  Auburn,  1H5;{). 

ARMITAGE,  Edward,  an  English  paintvr.  horn 
in  London  in  1817.  He  was  a  pui>il  of  Paul 
Delaroche,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  decoration 
of  the  **  Ilemicycle  "  in  the  school  of  fine  arts 
at  Paris.  He  first  brou<;ht  himself  into  notice 
in  Enirland  as  a  oonipotitor  for  prizes  at  the 
several  exhibitions  of  cartoons  and  specimens 
of  fresco  painting  at  Westminster  hall,  Lon- 
don, in  1848-'8;  and  he  subsequently  executed 
aereral  frescoes  in  the  new  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. He  has  protluced  many  large  ana  elab- 
orate historical  works,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  painters  <if  the  modem  KngliRh  whooL 
His  range  of  subjects  embraces  saored  and  i^ro- 
fiuie  history,  allegory,  and  battle  scenes.  Some 
of  his  Scriptural  jpieoes  are  oonoeived  with 
oi^inality,  imt  he*it  deficient  aa  a  oolorist 


ARMOB,  n  defen.sive  covering  for  the  bead, 
ho<ly.  and  limbs,  used  as  a  protection  in  battle. 
Armor  of  some  kind  seorns  to  liavr  been  used 
by  almost  every  civilized  and  Kivnge  people, 
fifom  the  earliest  historio  times  till  the  gradual 
imi)rovement  in  firearms  rendered  it  useless  asa 
means  of  defence  wherever  thcsewere  employed. 
Even  of  late  years  body  armor  has  been  worn 
by  cuirassiers  in  the  armies  of  several  nations 
of  continental  Europe,  but  it  has  proved  worth- 
less as  a  protection  against  bullets  from  the 
present  perfected  small  arms. — In  the  most 
ancient  times  defensive  armor  was  undoubtedly 
made  of  skins ;  but  history  gives  little  account 
of  this,  and  the  oldest  complete  and  authentic 
records  we  possess  speak  of  metal  armor. 
Fn»m  the  earliest  timc-^  of  the  Old  Testament 
(a  complete  panoply  being  described  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.)  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  bronze 
or  brass  seems  to  have  been  the  material  used 
for  helmets  and  body  armor  by  all  the  princi- 
pal nations  of  antiquity,  while  thebr  shields 
and  bucklers  were  sometimes  made  of  wootl 
covered  with  leatlier  or  studded  with  brass^ 
of  holies  hide  or  of  wickerwork  covered  with 
hide,  as  well  as  of  solid  bronze  like  their  ar- 
mor and  weapons;  Ibr  the  ancients  were  long 
igDorant  of  the  art  of  tempering  steel,  thongh 
they  tempered  bronze  to  a  wonderful  hard- 
ness. Even  when  the  Komans,  at  an  early 
date,  introdneed  steal  fat  weapons,  their  de- 
fensive armor  remwned  of  bronze;  and  the  same 
was  the  case  with  that  of  other  nations. — The 
armor  of  the  Hellenic  chiefs,  as  described  by 
Homer,  and,  with  sli^rht  inodificntions,  that  of 
the  Greek  warriors  during  all  the  period  of  their 
conntry^s  greatne.ss,  consisted  of  a  entted  hel- 
met which  could  be  drawn  down  ao  aa  to  partly 


Qppek  Annor.   (From  Uio  Ornament*  of  an  Etruscan  Mirror.) 

cover  the  face;  a  small  breastplate,  worn  so 
low  aa  to  leaye  the  whole  olavioniar  region  bare ; 

a  plated  waistband,  from  wliich  hung  a  short 
kilt  or  petticoat  of  clotli  or  leather  covere<i 
wiUi  narrow  metolUe  plates;  and  greaves  or 
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sheaths  of  BoUd  metal  for  the  legs  firom  knee 
to  ankle;  the  proftves  wcro  moulded  to  the 
fonu  of  tho  lej:*,  and  soiiietiines  covered  the 
knee.  The  Greeks  carried  at  fintt  Inree  circa- 
lar  shields,  covering  almost  the  whole  man; 
afterward  smaller  ones  of  tho  same  shape. — 
The  Roman  soldiery  wore  armor  iihiiost  exactly 
like  that  jost  described,  save  that  they  carried 
oblong  instead  of  ronnd  shields.  After  a  time, 
too,  they  rc;Jected  the  ^rreuves,  and  fonght  with 
the  logs  bare.  So  few  changes  were  made  in  the 


Roman  Armor.   (I'rum  Trajan's  Column.) 


armor  iti^lf,  however,  that  even  in  the  time  of 
the  omsades  tiie  soldiers  of  the  eastern  empire 
still  wore  exactlj  such  equipment h  as  are  pic- 
tured hi  the  baas-relieft  of  Tn^au's  column. — 
The  oriental  nations  adopted  at  an  early  period 
an  armor  made  of  overlapjtin::  si  aK's  of  nu-tal 
sewn  upon  leather,  and  fitting  the  whole  body 
of  the  wearer.  They  also  clothed  their  horses 
in  tliis  armor.  The  Sannatians  cspeoijilly  are 
said  to  have  worn  this  armor,  if  indeed  they 
did  not  introduce  it^ — Sndi  were  the  principal 
kindrt  of  armor  in  nso  anionfr  the  lendinfr  na- 
tions of  eastern  Euroi>u  and  of  the  Orient;  but 
it  was  in  western  ifarope  that  tho  complete 
defensive  armor  afterward  used,  whieh  reached 
it«  perfection  in  the  middle  ages,  had  its  origin. 
A  manuscript  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald 
(A.  D.  8({'M  shows  the  armor  of  the  western 
nations  wliioh  iiad  once  been  Roman  prov- 
inces, or  had  come  in  confact  with  Romans,  to 
have  been  similar  to  the  lioniftn  dress  Just  de- 
scribed. But  soon  alTterward  gi-eat  changes 
h^^  We  have  little  to  show  uie  manner  of 
these  chanjres,  but  we  find  their  result,  two 
centuries  later,  shown  in  tlio  Bayeux  tjipostry, 
.  Tilted  some  time  after  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror  (1006).  This 
shows  the  Saxons  to  have  adopted  an  armor 
consisting  of  a  Ion;.;  tunic  reaching  to  the  knee, 
and  made  of  leather  upon  which  were  sewed 
stout  metal  rings,  close  together.  They  wore 
ccmioal  steel  cays.  The  Normans  wore  similar 


tunics  or  shirts,  divided  so  that  they  fell  on 
each  side  the  horse  of  a  mounted  knight ;  bat 
they  made  their  armor  of  actual  mail,  funned 


Norman  Spoarraan.    (Fnim  tho  Rayoux  TA\m^'jy  ) 

of  rings  woven  together  like  those  in  a  modwa 
curb  chain ;  they  wore  long  aleevea,  which  th« 

Saxons  had  not,  and  Ion;:  hose  woven  of  riniN 
The  Norman  shield  was  in  shajie  like  a  iiKHiim 
smoothing-iron.  The  fact  that  this  dexibl« 
mail  ml|^t  be  driven  into  the  fleeh  bj  aiuud 


Full  Suit  of  Chain  MalL  Tlmo  of  tho  Eerly  CniM*l«* 

blow,  m  spite  of  the  heaviest  lining,  led  to  the 
introdnction  of  plate  armor.  Ffaist  the  sqnare- 
topped  helmet  of  the  templars  was  a<li'i'tt<'. 
covering  the  whole  face,  and  having  a  *i«^r 
opening  laterally  on  hinges.  Then  poldroiu,  or 
pisdieB  covering  the  should^  fmovillkm,  v 
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knee-piecca,  of  jointed  steel  splints,  and  plate  '  armor  was  grjulaally  improved,  until  it  reached 
shoes,  were  added  to  the  mail ;  and  this  was  the  its  perfection  dnring  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
suit  of  armor,  of  the  best  and  most  approved  In  the  suit  of  that  time  we  find  perhaps  tlie 
construc-tion,  so  late  as  to  tlie  tinie  of  trie  third   greatest  security  and  beauty  ever  combined  in 


crusade  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Philip 


Armor  comprising  both  Mall  and  Plato.  A.  D.  1870. 

Augustus,  in  1189,  both  of  which  monarcbs 
are  represented  in  their  great  seals  equipped 
and  arrae<l  exactly  as  described.  Without  de- 
tailing the  gradual  but  constant  encroachment 
of  plate  armor  upon  moil,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 


armor.    The  whole  suit  istluted;  the  neck  is 


Fluted  and  Perfected  Plate  Armor  of  Henry  Y1I.,  14S5-1S09. 

defended  by  pass  guards,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  shoulders ;  the  helmet  assumes  a  nutu- 


Early  Armor  of  Plat*,  A.  D.  1410. 

it  lasted  for  200  years,  adding  piece  by  piece, 
until  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  wc 
find  complete  suits  of  plate,  casing  the  wearer 
in  steel  from  hciid  to  foot.    From  that  tiuie  this 


Armor  of  Man  and  Horse,  A.  D.  lA3t. 

ral  form  ;  the  back  of  the  neck  is  protected  by 
flexible  plates ;  and  the  whole  of  tlie  headpiece 
is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  every  movement. 
The  horse's  head  is  guarded  by  the  cham/ront. 
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to  whlob  are  added  the  manifaire,  protecting 
the  crest  and  arch  of  tlio  uock,  the  poitrel 
of  solid  platee  covering  the  counter,  and  the 
croupier,  alro  of  solid  ateel,  extending  over  tiie 

wliolo  ninip  of  tlie  animal  from  tht-  castle  of 
the  saddle  to  the  tail.  These  oarts  uf  the  horse 
armor  eonstitnte  what  is  called  the  barding 
j»rnper.  It  wax  in  tliis  roigrn  tli.U  t!ie  art  of 
defence  had  ho  far  surpassed  the  means  of  of- 
fence, that  it  ia  on  record  that  in  Italy,  where 
the  best  armor,  that  of  Mihin,  was  made,  two 
armies  fought  frum  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
tin  4  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  battle  not  only 
no  person  was  killed,  hut  no  on^  was  wotmdod. 
From  this  date,  however,  the  use  of  anuor  has 
oonatantly  declined,  and  with  the  description 
gi%-en  above  it«  reflJ  history  may  bo  said  to 
end;  for  piece  by  piece  was  gradually  laid 
aside  as  lireamis  were  used  and  improved  more 
and  more,  and  hand-to-liand  conflicta  were 
avoided.  At  the  beginning  of  the  presk'nt  cen- 
tury the  only  troops  who  still  wore  deten^ive 
armor  were  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Austrian, 
Kussian,  and  French  imperial  armies,  who  were 
all  eillriSBier^i.  NanoU'on  I.  niailo  ^ncit  use  of 
t\m  arm,  but  at  Waterloo  the  iron-slu-athed 
cuirassiers  wont  down  like  grass  before  the 
English  household  troops,  who  wore  no  armor; 
and  in  the  last  battles  of  the  Crimea,  although 
there  wore  cuirassiers  in  the  armies  of  all  the 
three  belligerents,  no  use  was  made  of  them  in 
the  field.  In  the  early  part  of  our  late  civil 
war  an  attempt  was  made  to  introdnce  bullet- 
proof waist<>oat8  of  steel  among  the  national 
troops,  but  they  were  soon  laid  aside. — ^For  a 
detailed  history  of  armor,  see  especially  **  A 
Criticiil  TiKjuiry  into  Ancient  Armour,"  &c., 
by  Dr.  (Sir  Samuel)  Meyrick  (2d  ed.,  London, 
1844) ;  also  an  excellent  essay  and  oatalogne  in 

the  Cutiilogue  (le«  colle^tiom  composant  le  musi'C 
d'artiUerU,  by  0.  Penguilly  rilaridon  (Paris, 
186S). 

ABnOBirt,  the  name  anciently  given  to  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Loire  to  the 
Seine.  It  had  a  considerable  fleet  and  earried 
<Hi  a  laige  intercourse  with  Britain.  Maximus, 
a  Roman  officer,  having  revolted  with  the  le- 
gions of  Britain  ^rainst  the  emperor  Gratian, 
A.  1).  383,  passed  into  Gaul  witn  two  Roman 
legions  and  a  number  of  aboriginal  Britons, 
among  whom  was  one  Oonan  Hariadec,  to 
wliotn  Maximus  pive  the  iroverninent  of  Ar- 
morica.  Mariadec  obtained  the  recognition  of 
his  independence  from  the  emperor  Theo<lo- 
slas,  and  in  the  5th  century  thousands  of  Brit- 
ish Celta  came  over,  rather  titan  remain  imder 
tfal^  hated  Saxon  yoke.  They  tVumd  in  Armo- 
rica  a  hospitable  reception,  and  a  dynasty  akin 
to  them  in  race.  The  descendants  of  Conan 
Mariadec  successfully  repelled  the  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Irish  pirates  from  the  coasts  of 
Aniiorica,  and  also,  on  the  land  side,  the 
various  (lerrnan  tribes  who  invaded  and  rav- 
aged Gaul.  During  the  5th  and  fith  centuries 
it  was  the  most  peaceful  and  prosjierous  part 
of  that  coantiy.  The  Ohristian  religion  was 


]  early  propagated  there.  Bishops  of  Dol,  Qaim- 

per,  and  Vannes  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century,  and  the  annals  of  Armories  pre- 
serve a  long  roll  of  Cdtie  saints  whose  names 
are  not  known  elsewhere.  From  the  influx  of 
Britons  Annorica  about  the  6th  century  be- 
gan to  be  called  Brittany  (Bretagne). 

.tRHS,  instruiiu  nts  or  weajions  of  ofTence,  a< 
opposed  to  defensive  anuor.    Arms  may  in  this 
sense  be  separated  into  two  broad  divisions  of 
ancient  ana  modem,  reckoning  the  latter  fm^n 
the  adai)tation  of  gunpowder  to  puq>uses  uf 
war ;  and  each  of  these  may  be  again  distin- 
jruished  into  missiles  and  we:ipons  for  hand-to- 
j  haiid  encounter.    It  is  evi<lent  that  offensive 
I  arms  were  prior  in  their  invention  and  nse  to 
'  defensive  coverings.    In  the  earliest  w.irs  re- 
corded in  history,  missiles  were  the  principal 
weapons  used.    The  bow  (see  Arciierv)  and 
the  javelin  were  in  the  period  chronicK'd  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  favorite  weapons  of 
the  Assyrians,  Medea,  Persiana,  Parthians,  and 
other  oriental  races;  while  their  instrument* 
for  close  fight  were  merely  weak,  straight  dag- 
gers, aeinacUy  which  word  has  been  falsely 
translated  scymitars.    In  the  heroic  wars,  as 
described  by  Homer,  missiles  were  still,  in  the 
I  hands  of  the  leading  ohie6  and  heroes,  the 
I  most  important  weapons ;  a  ponderous  qiear, 
i  hurled  from  the  hand,  and  rarely  if  ever  wed 
to  thrust  with  as  a  pike,  being  the  instrument 
j  which  began  nearly  aU  the  duels  of  the  cham- 
pions, although  they  were  often  ended  by  tiie 
{  short  sword.    The  masses,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  fought  in  phalanx  or  close  colonm  with 
the  pike,  or  saruso,  afterward  flie  arm  of  the 
;  free  Greeks  of  the  republican  cities,  and  of  the 
1  barbaric  kingdoms  of  Macedonia  and  upper 
I  Hellas.  This  was  84  feet  long,  and  the  spesr- 
men  held  it  in  both  hands,  having  their  per- 
sons obliquely  covered  by  the  great  rooad 
shield  worn  npon  the  left  arm.  The  tartie  od 
which  the  suet  es-  of  this  arm  dependeil  was  s 
closely  serried  phalanx,  ordinarily  of  12  orM, 
occasionally  of  60  files  in  depth.  If  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  lireakinp  this  [ihalanx,  the  mon 
had  recourse  to  their  swords,  which,  however, 
seldom  proved  of  mneh  nee  after  the  spein 
had  given  way. — The  weaj^ons  of  the  Romans 
were  a  short,  massive  javelin,  6  feet  long,  ia- 
oloding  the  triangular  tteel  head  of  18  indiea 
»  which  they  were  wont  to  hurl  into  the  Hni-< 
of  their  cuemy  at  10  or  15  paces  distant,  and  a 
short  two-edged  broadsword,  probably  in  the 
first  instance  of  Spanisli  origin  and  mannfar- 
ture.    This  latter  instrument^  with  which  they 
!  were  trained  to  stab  rather  than  to  strike,  wu 
that  with  which  Kome  cut  her  way  to  nniver- 
,  sal  empire.    Her  tactic,  adapted  to  its  use,  was 
I  a  looee  array  of  open  lines,  each  man  standing 
three  feet  from  his  left  and  right  hand  COID- 
r  u<les,  so  that  he  had  a  clear  space  of  six  feet 
in  which  to  manlkge  hia  sword  and  buckler, 
and  fighting  ns  it  were  a  duel  or  single  con- 
,  bat,  hand  to  hand,  with  his  immediate  oppo- 
nent|  ovw  whom  his  pwnliar  weapon,  his 
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pialar  skill  in  its  use,  nnd  his  inosssant  drilling 

in  athletic  exercises  of  all  sort-*,  ;rave  him  im- 
munso  advantage.  With  the  (ireeks  and  Ko- 
mnns  infantry  was  the  front  and  prinoipil  tear 
tnre  of  tlair  unnies.  In  cavalry  they  were 
Wfuk,  and  in  the  perind  of  their  greatest  em- 
pire archery  and  sliu^ers  were  eontemj>tuonsly 
disr«-;r;irded. — But  with  tliu  decline  of  the  Ko- 
iiiiin  empires,  especially  ttjut  of  the  Eiist,  a 
new  arm  of  the  service  took  the  lead  in  the 
steel-clad  cavalry  of  the  middle  ages.  Infantry, 
with  but  two  exceptions,  tUo  English  and  the 
Swiss,  \vero  almost  powerless  against  it.  The 
amis  *)f  these  feudal  troops  were  the  laiice, 
the  mace,  the  battle-axe,  and  the  two-hunded 
Bword ;  bat  it  is  to  the  first  that  they  owed 
their  success.  This  was  a  ponderous  weapon  of 
18  feet  in  length,  balanced  by  the  great  weight 
of  its  butt  end,  which  was  often  nearly  a  foot 
in  diameter  at  20  inches  from  the  extremity, 
having  a  notch  cut  out  to  admit  the  upper  arm 
of  the  champion,  which  steadied  it  as  it  was 
laid  in  rest,  supported  by  a  projecting  iron 
catoh  attached  to  tiie  right-hand  side  of  the 
knipht's  corsK  t^  "With  this  weapon,  protrud- 
ing 10  feet  beyond  their  horse^s  chest,  sheathed 
in  panoply  which  defied  any  missiles  which  in 
that  day  could  be  hroufrlit  against  it,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  EngUsli  clothyard  arrow, 
infiintry  coold  seldom  rmst  their  niook.  The 
arms  of  the  infantry  of  this  tiiiic  were,  besides 
the  tamoua  bows  of  the  Englishmen,  the  bills — 
something  similar  to  a  short  heavy  scythe  blade 
net  erect  on  a  shaft  four  feet  long — leaden  inal- 
letOk  and  long  knives  of  the  Anglo-Mormon 
aroners;  the  pikes  and  halberts  of  the  Swiss, 
whieli  won  them  the  day  of  Seiiipnch,  ati'l  did 
them  good  service  at  Morat,  Granson,  and 
Nanoy,  when  the  Anstrian  and  Bnn;inidian 
chivalry  had  dismounted  ;  the  crossbows  of  the 
Genoese ;  and  the  spears  of  the  Scottish  foot, 
who  foQght  like  the  Greeks  in  phalanx. — Snoh 
were  the  (listril)iition  and  relative  importance 
of  difierent  arms  during  the  greater  purt  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  antd  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
in  1525.  This  date  marks  the  division  between 
ancient  and  modern  arms;  for  although  gun- 
powder had  been  long  before  invented,  it  was 
at  Pavia  that  the  matchlock  was  first  use*!  in 
BQch  a  form  as  to  make  it  of  any  practical 
Talne.  Even  Aeo  it  was  a  most  bnperfect  and 
awkward  wc.niion.  fired  from  a  rest.  From 
this  time  firearms  were  improved,  and  the  an- 
ient offienaiTe  weapons,  though  they  held  their 
own  for  a  consi(h'ral)le  i)eriod,  jiassed  slowly 
out  of  use.  The  range  of  firearms  was  still 
very  limited,  and  the  aoonraoy  of  aim  imper- 
fect; and,  till  the  musket  was  combined  with 
the  bayonet,  the  musketeer  bad  no  means  of 
defending  himself  either  against  charging  h(»rse. 
or  against  infantry  with  long  weai)ons,  at  close 
quarters,  and  he  was  therefore  of  necessity 
protecte<l  by  pikemen.  But  at  the  begin uiug 
of  the  17th  oentniy  the  bayonet  was  added  to 
tlie  arqoebnae  or  musket,  which  had  become 
from  a  matdhlook  a  flrelook,  and  now  nnited 


in  itself  the  properties  of  both  pike  and  gun, 

and  could  be  useil  indiscriminately  as  a  missile 
or  a  weapon  at  close  quarters.  From  this 
time,  so  rapid  was  the  progress  made  in  fire- 
arms, and  so  t:cneral  their  adojttion.  that  the 
bullet  soon  became  the  arbiter  of  everv  battle, 
the  combatants  seldom  coming  to  suftciently 
dose  quarters  to  permit  the  use  nf  weapons  of 
the  old  form.  The  American  war  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  French  wars  of  the  revdntion 
brought  the  rifle,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
new  weapon — for  the  principle  of  rifiing  or 
screwing  barrels,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  its 
etl'ect  on  the  bullet,  were  known  and  used  even 
in  matchlocks  as  early  as  the  IGth  century— 
into  general  notice,  and  the  invention  of  per- 
cussion doubled  even  its  utility.  From  this 
time  began  that  wonderful  series  of  improve- 
ments in  riHed  small  arms  and  cannon  which 
has  made  the  military  rifle  of  to-day  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  The  invention  of  the  sim- 
ple modern  percussion  lock,  of  the  Mini6  rifie 
iNillet,  of  revolving  pistols,  and  especiaJly  of 
breech-loading  firearms  of  every  kind,  has 
enormously  increased  the  means  of  otlensive 
warfare.  (See  Abtillkby,  Caxnom,  G  un,  G  un- 

KKBT,  GuVPOWnKS,  tlvSKST,  PiBTOL,  RlFLR.) 

ARMSTRONG,  a  AV.  county  of  Pennsylvania, 
intersected  and  partly  bounded  by  Alleghany 
river;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  48,388. 
The  surface  is  unoulating  and  the  soil  gener- 
ally fertile.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  passes 
through  its  southern  extremity.  Its  most  vain* 
able  mineral  productions  are  iron,  salt,  and 
coal.  In  1870  the  county  produced  298,194 
bushels  nf  wheat,  185,267  of  rye,  680,314  of 
Indian  corn,  8«:?,S4r.  of  oafs,  •>,:]. tons  of 
hay,  126,068  lbs.  of  wool,  and  UG4,U2U  of  but- 
ter.  Oapital,  Eittanning. 

AKICrnOBiG,  John,  an  American  ofiicer  in  the 
revolutionary  warworn  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1758. 
died  at  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county,  N.  T.,  April 
1,  IHin.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entere<l  the  army 
as  a  volunteer,  and  at  the  battle  of  Princeton 
was  one  of  Gen.  Mercer's  aids,  and  bore  him 
in  his  arms  from  the  field  when  bo  bad  re- 
ceived his  death  wound,  lie  afterward  became 
a  favorite  of  Gen.  Gates,  and  served  under  him, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  war.  During  the  winter  of  1782-'8, 
while  the  army  was  encamped  at  Kewhorgh, 
great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  the  arrearages  of 
pay,  imd  the  half  pay  promised  to  those  officers 
who  should  serve  through  the  war.  After  aa 
unsnrcessful  application  to  congress,  a  meeting 
of  otticers  was  called  anonymously  lor  the  lltb 
of  Mareh,  178ft,  to  discuss  tJieir  grievances. 
An  anonymous  address  was  issued,  in  which 
the  writer  exhorte<l  his  comrades  to  refuse  to 
perform  further  military  duty  during  the  war, 
or  to  lay  down  their  arms  on  the  return  of 
peoce,  unless  their  just  demands  were  com- 
plied with.  Washington  immediately  issued  a 
call  for  a  similar  meeting  on  the  iotli,  for  the 
discussion  of  their  daima,  which  was  followed 
by  another  anonymoos  addresa^  conatming  the 
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action  of  W.-ishinpton  into  nn  approval  of  the 
coone  previously  proposed  b.?  the  writer.  •  At 
thts  meeting  Waahinfton  addressed  the  officers 

with  irreat  tVflinjr,  iis-Mirin^  thoin  of  Iiis  ardent 
desire  to  cooperate  with  them  in  obt^uing  the 
ends  which  they  had  hi  view,  but  begging 
them  not  to  follow  the  dan«rorous  advire  of  the 
writer  of  the  addresties.  His  eloquence  was 
aaoeenflil,  and  he  afterward  obtained  from 
congress  what  the  soldiers  required.  Arm- 
strong wrote  thcne  anonymous  productions  at 
the  request  of  many  of  his  fellow  otlieers,  and 
althouph  Wiusliinfjton  had  ffreatly  hlntnid  their 
author  ut  the  time,  he  afti-rward  ehan^red  his 
opinion.  Gen.  Annstrong  w Milisequently  sec- 
retary of  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member 
of  the  old  congress.  In  Noveml>er,  1800,  he 
wa"*  choeen  U.  8.  senator  from  New  York,  and  in 
1804  was  sent  as  minister  to  Franci%  whore  he 
9erve<l  with  ability,  at  the  t^ame  time  aetin;.'  a^ 
minister  to  Spidn.  He  returned  home  in  1810. 
At  the  romtnenpoment  of  the  war  of  1H12  he 
received  a  hri;;adier  (general's  commission,  and 
the  command  of  the  distriet  which  inotnded 
the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  followinjr  year 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war.  and  re- 
moved the  war  department  to  Sackett's  Ilarhor. 
He  incurred  much  blame  for  the  capture  of 
Washington  in  1814,  but  very  ui^jastly,  as  Gen. 
Winder,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  district 
bad  been  intrusted,  was  appointed  by  the  pr^ 
ident  in  direct  opposition  to  his  advice.  Gen. 
Armstrong's  indignation  at  Mr.  Madison  tor 
taking  no  steps  to  relieve  him  of  this  unde- 
served disgraee  ended  In  bit  resignation.  He 
wrote  two  treatises  on  ftmdng  and  gardening, 
a  criticism  of  Gen.  WQUlMon^s  memoirs,  bio- 
graphical sketobee,  and  •  Uitonr  of  the  war 
of  1812.  He  also  partly  preparea  a  histOTj  <tf 
the  American  revolution. 

mnOMC,  Jehn,  a  British  physician,  poet, 
and  miscellanooiis  writer,  horn  in  C'astleton 
parish,  Roxburghshire,  about  ITOii,  died  in 
1771).  His  father  was  a  elergyman.  He  stadied 
at  the  university  of  Kiliii!iiir;j-li,  and  after  re- 
ceiving his  medical  diploma  settled  in  London, 
where  he  published  anonvmonsly  '*  An  Eesay 
for  Abridgini;  the  Study 'of  I'hy^ic"  fl73.")), 
ridieoling  the  ignorance  of  the  apothecaries. 
In  1787  he  published  an  outrageonsly  indecent 
poem  entitled  "The  Economy  of  Love."  In 
1744  appeared  "The  Art  of  Preserving  Health," 
a  didactic  i>oem  whoso  merits  were  greatly 
overrated.  In  ITOO.  through  the  iniltience.  as 
it  is  said,  of  Juhu  Wilkes,  he  was  made  phy- 
Mdan  to  the  army  in  Germany,  and  held  that 
office  until  tlie  peace  of  1763.  His  remain- 
ing published  writings  include  a  volume  of 
**9lcetohes  or  Essays,"  a  collectii m  of  short 
poems  nnder  tlie  title  of  "  Mi>eollanieaL"  a 
"Short  Uaiiihle  through  France  and  ItaJy,'  and 
a  \o!uni<>  of  medical  essays. 

AKHSTKONG,  John,  an  English  jdiysioinn  and 
author,  liora  at  Bishop- Wearmoulh,  May  8, 
17H4.  died  in  London,  Dec  12,  182l>.  He  grad- 
uated at  £di&baigh  nniverai^i  and  practiaed 


at  Sunderland,  wliere  ho  wrote  a  work  on 
"Typhus"'  (1816>,  which  bad  a  rapid  sale 
throughout  the  kfaigdom.  In  1618  be  removed 

to  Lomlon.  where  he  failed  to  pjuss  hi-  <  vami- 
j  nation  before  the  college  of  physicians ;  hut  as 
I  that  institntion  waa  exoeedingfy  nnpopnhir  in 
the  profession,  his  rejection  was  asi-rif't'l  to 
jealousy,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  elected 
physician  to  the  fever  hospital.  In  1881  be 
united  with  Mr.  (irainLrer  in  f  Minding  the 
Wehh  street  school  of  medicine,  where  bis  lec- 
tures were  exceedingly  popular.  His  chief 
defect  was  immoderate  egotism.  He  regarded 
himself  as  a  great  reformer  in  the  healinir  art, 
and  ridiculed  almost  all  medical  learning  ex- 
cept his  own.  His  lectures,  edited  by  Joseph 
liix,  were  published  in  1834. 

ABMSTRONfi,  Sir  Wllllaa  4Seirg»,  an  Englisli 
engineer  and  inventor,  born  at  Xewrastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Nov.  2fi,  1810.    He  was  educat4.Hi 
■  at  Bishop-Auckland,  and  early  busied  himself 
with  experiments  in  the  physical  s<-iences,  the 
construction  of  models.  »Jic.    At  his  faiht-re 
I  wish  he  began  the  study  of  law,  though  Le 
'  had  no  inclination  for  that  jtrofession;  he 
'  passed  successfully  through  his  preliminary 
studies,  .nud  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  witli 
which  ho  had  been  placed.    But  he  devoted 
all  his  leisure  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and  in 
1838  produced  his  first  invention,  an  important 
improvement  in  the  hydraulic  engine ;  and  in 
1846  he  invented  a  hydraulic  crane,  which  im- 
j  mediately  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  ma- 
chines of  ite  lund.  in  1842  be  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  the  prodnetion  of  electricity  from 
steam.    Mr.  Armstrong  was  made  a  member 
of  the  royal  aociety  in  1846,  and  in  the  same 
year  waa  one  of  a  company  to  establish  tbe 
Elswick  iron  works,  at  which  his  eraues  are 
manufactnredf  with  large  enginesi  iron  bridgea, 
&0.   In  1864^  during  flie  CMmean  war,  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Armstrong  was  attracted  to 
I  improvements  in  ordnance,  and  somewhat  later 
he  prodnoed  ffae  plan  of  fhe  breeeh-loading 
I  cannon  wliidi  hears  his  name.    For  this  and 
his  other  inventions  he  was  knighted  in  IdoV. 
The  oonatmetion  of  iron-olad  ^np»  of  war  led 
him  to  ma1<f  in  18()l-'2  nunierous  experiments 
1  on  the  penetrability  of  iron  plates;  in  tbe 
I  course  of  these  he  came  to  the  oonclnmon  that 
shot  fired  at  moderate  distanrcs,  from  muzzle- 
.  loading,  smooth-bored  cannon  of  large  calibre, 
I  possess  greater  power  of  penetrating  and 
crushing  iron  plates  than  the  j)rojef  tiles  of  the 
hreeeh-loading  rilled  ordnance.     This  result 
has  excited  much  comment  from  eminent  artil- 
lery ofticers  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Since 
1858  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  been  engi- 
neer of  the  war  department,  and  aoperinton- 
dent  (»f  the  manufacture  of  cannon  at  the  gov- 
ernment foundery  at  Woolwich,  and  oldo  mana- 
facturea  a  large  number  at  bia  own  worics  at 
Elswick. 

ARMY,  the  organized  body  of  armed  men 
which  a  state  maintains  for  tlie  purpose:^  of  war. 
Of  the  armies  of  ancient  biatory,  the  first  of 
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which  we  know  anything  positive  is  that  of 
Egypt.    Its  epoch  of  frlorr  coincides  with  the 
reign  of  Rhamses  II.  (Sesostris),  and  the  paint- 
ings and  inscriptions  relating  to  his  exploits  on 
the  monuments  of  his  reipi  fiTiii  the  principal 
source  of  oar  knowledge  on  Egyptian  military 
tnittort.   Th«  warrior  caste  of  Egypt,  aooord- 
ing  to  HerodotiH,  wan  divided  into  two  cla-;-;^ 
kermotyhii  and  calasirii,  of  which  the  first  was 
160,000  and  the  other  960,000  strong,  in  their 
best  tirnef.    TTicso  two  classes  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  merely  by  their  age  or 
length  of  senriee,  so  that  the  calaririi,  after  a 
Certain  nnm!)i.r  of  years,  pn.«fL'd  into  the  her* 
motybii  or  reserve.    Tiio  whole  array  was  set- 
tled in  a  sort  of  military  colonies,  an  ample 
extent  of  land  l>eing  set  apjirt  for  each  man  as 
an  equivalent  for  his  services.   These  colonies 
were  moatly  ritaated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
country,  where  attacks  from  the  noiirhhorin? 
Asiatic  states  were  to  be  anticipated ;  a  few 
colonies  only  were  established  on  the  upper 
Nile,  the  Etliiopians  not  being  very  fomiidahlo 
opponents.  The  strength  of  the  army,  as  shown 
by  nBOnument.'xl  records,  lay  in  its  infantry, 
antl  particularly  in  its  archers.    Resides  these 
latter  there  were  bodies  of  foot  .soldiers,  vari- 
ooaly  armed  and  distributed  into  hattB]i<ms, 
according  to  their  arms,  spearmen,  swords- 
men, clubmen,  slingers,  6ic.    The  infantry  was 
•apfMrted  by  nnmwons  war  chariots,' each 
manned  by  two  men,  one  to  drive  and  the 
Other  to  use  the  bow.    Cavalry  does  not  lig- 
ure  0D  tiie moninnents.    One  solitarv  drawing 
of  a  man  on  horseback  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  Roman  epoch,  and  it  appears  certain 
that  the  use  of  the  horse  for  riding  and  of  cavalry 
became  known  to  the  Egyptians  through  their 
Asiatic  neighbors  only,    that  at  a  later  period 
they  had  a  numerous  cavalry,  acting,  like  all 
cavalry  in  ancient  times,  on  the  wings  of  the 
infantry,  is  certain.   The  defensive  armor  of 
the  Egyptians  eonsisted  of  shields,  helmets,  and 
breastplates,  or  coata  of  mail,  of  various  ma- 
terials. The  node  of  attacking  a  fbrtified  po- 
sition showed  many  of  the  means  and  artifices 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.   They  had 
the  tettudo  and  Imttering  ram,  the  tinm  and 
•oaling  ladder;  that  tbey~  however,  .niso  know 
the  use  of  moTable  towers,  and  that  they  under- 
mined waOs,  as  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  midnUdns,  is  a 
mere  hni|)position.   From  the  time  of  Psamraet- 
icns  a  corps  of  Greek  mercenaries  was  main- 
tained ;  they  were  alsoooloniMd  in  lower  Egypt 
— Assyria  furnishes  us  wi&  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  those  Asiatic  amdes  which  for  above 
1,000  years  straggled  for  the  poaeeseion  of  the 
countries  between  t])e  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indus.  There,  as  in  Egypt,  the  monuments  are 
oar  prineipal  eonrces  of  information.    The  in> 
fantry  api>ear  armed  like  the  Egy])tian,  though 
the  bow  seems  less  prominent,  and  the  arms 
offensive  and  defenrire  are  generally  of  better 
make.    Spear,  bow,  sword,  and  dagger  are  the  ' 

Srincipal  weapons.    Assyrians  in  the  army  of  i 
[erzes  are  abio  repmented  with  inm-moimted  I 
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clubs.  The  defensive  armament  consisted  of 
a  helmet  (often  very  tasteftilly  worked),  a  coat 
of  mail  of  felt  or  leather,  and  a  shield.  The 
war  chariots  still  formed  an  important  portion 
of  the  army ;  each  had  two  occupants,  and  the 
driver  had  to  shelter  the  bowman  with  his 
dddd.  Many  of  thoee  who  fight  in  chariots 
are  represented  in  long  coats  of  mail.  Then 
there  was  the  cavaliy,  which  here  we  meet 
with  fbr  the  first  time.  In  the  earnest  0ealp> 
tures  the  rider  mounts  the  bare  l>nek  of  hia 
horse;  later  on,  a  sort  of  pad  is  introduced,  and 
in  one  senlptnrea  high  saddle  is  depleted,  simi- 
lar to  that  now  used  in  the  Ea>t.  The  cavalry 
can  scarcely  have  been  very  dilierent  trom  that 
of  thePernansand  later  eastern  natioiks — light, 
irr.-^ular  horse,  attacking  in  disorderly  swarms, 
easily  repelled  by  a  well  armed,  solid  infantry, 
bnt  formidable  to  a  diaordered  or  beaten  army. 
Accordingly,  it  figured  in  rank  below  the  char- 
ioteers, who  appear  to  have  formed  the  aristo- 
cratic arm  of  the  service.  In  infimtry  tactles 
some  progress  toward  regular  movements  and 
formations  in  ranks  and  files  appears  to  have 
been  made.  The  bowmen  dtber  fonght  in  ad- 
vance, where  they  were  always  covered  each 
by  a  shield-bearer,  or  they  lurme<l  the  rear 
rank,  the  first  and  second  ranks,  armed  with 
spears,  stooping  or  kneelinp  tt»  enable  tliem  to 
snoot.  In  .sieges  they  certainly  knew  the  .use 
of  movable  towers  and  mining;  and  from  a 
passage  in  Ezekiel,  it  would  almost  appear  that 
they  made  some  sort  of  mound  or  artificial  hill 
to  command  the  walta  of  the  town — amde  be- 
ginning of  the  Roman  agger.  Their  movable 
and  fixed  towers,  too,  were  elevated  to  the 
height  of  the  besieged  wall,  and  higher,  so  as 
to  command  it.  The  ram  and  vinea  they  used 
also ;  and,  nnraerous  as  their  armies  were,  they 
tiiriie<l  whole  arms  of  rivers  into  new  ])eds  in 
order  to  gain  acoew  to  a  weak  front  of  the 
attacked  place,  or  to  nse  the  dry  bed  of  the 
river  as  a  road  into  the  ft>rtress.  Tlie  Babylo- 
nians seem  to  have  had  armies  similar  to  those 
of  the  Assyrians,  bnt  speoUil  details  are  want- 
ing.— Tlie  Persian  empire  owed  its  great ncsg 
to  its  founders^  the  warlike  nomads  of  the 
present  Farsistan,  a  nation  of  horsemen,  with 
whom  cavalry  took  at  once  that  predominant 
rank  which  it  has  since  held  in  all  eastern  ar- 
niea,  np  to  the  recent  introdnetion  of  modem 
European  drill.  T'ariiis  llysta^^pis  estaMislud 
a  standing  army  in  order  to  keep  the  conquered 
provhices  in  snbjeotion,  aa  well  as  to  prevent  the 
frequent  revolts  of  the  satraps  or  civil  govcmor.s. 
Every  province  thus  hud  its  garrisuu,  under  a 
separate  commander;  fortified  towna  were  o^ 
cui)ied  by  detachments.  Tlie  pro\inces  had  to 
be.ar  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  troops. 
To  this  standing  army  also  belonged  the  guards 
of  the  king,  10,(HJ0  chosen  infantry  fcnlled  the 
"unmortais"),  resplendent  with  gold,  followed 
on  the  march  by  a  long  train  of  carriages, 
with  their  harems  and  servants,  and  of  camels 
with  provisions,  besides  1,U00  halberdiers,  1,000 
hone  goardi^  and  jumerona  war  ohariota^  soma 
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of  them  armed  with  scythes.  For  expeditions 
of  ma^tude  this  armament  was  considered 
liunfficient,  and  a  general  levy  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  took  place.  The  mass 
of  these  various  contingents  formed  a  truly  ori- 
ental amy,  composed  of  the  mostheterogeneona 
parts,  varying  amonj;  themselves  in  armament 
and  mode  of  fighting,  uud  accompanied  hj 
imroense  trains  of  baggage  and  innunMrable 
camp  fullowers.  It  is  to  the  presenoa  of  these 
latter  that  we  must  ascribe  the  enormooa  nam- 
bera  of  the  Perrian  amdea  aa  eatfanated  by  the 
Greeks.  The  soldiers,  according  to  their  re- 
spective nationality,  were  armed  with  bows, 
javelins,  speara,  8w<Mrda,  dnba,  daggers,  slings, 
&c.  The  contingent  of  every  jjpovince  had  its 
separate  commander ;  they  appear  from  llerod- 
otoa  to  have  been  divided  07  tena,  hundreds, 
thousands,  &c.,  with  officers  to  coniinund  each 
decimal  subdivision.  The  command  of  large 
corps  or  of  the  wings  of  the  army  was  gener- 
ally given  to  menihers  of  the  ro\al  family. 
Among  the  infantry  the  IVrsian  and  the  other 
Aryan  natkma  (Medeaand  Haetrians)finrmed  the 
elite.  They  were  armed  with  bows,  spears  of 
moderate  size,  and  a  short  sword ;  the  head 
was  protected  by  a  sort  of  turban,  the  body  by 
ft  coat  covered  with  iron  scales:  the  sliieM  was 
mostly  of  wickerwork.  Yet  this  eUte,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Perrian  mfiuitrT,  waa  gen- 
erally beaten  whenever  it  was  opposed  to 
even  small  bodies  of  Greeks,  and  it.s  unwieldy 
and  disorderly  crowds  appear  quite  incapable 
of  any  but  passive  resistance  against  the  incip- 
ient phalanx  of  Sparta  and  Athens;  witness 
Marathon,  Thermopvla?,  Platiea,  and  Mycale. 
The  war  chariotSi  which  in  the  Persian  army 
appear  Ibr  the  last  time  in  history,  might 
bo  useful  on  level  gronnd  nguin-^t  such  a 
motley  crowd  as  the  Persian  infantry  them- 
wlvea  were ;  bnt  against  a  solid  mass  of  pike- 
men,  such  as  the  Greeks  forined,  or  against 
light  troops  taking  advantage  of  inequalities 
of  ground,  they  were  worse  than  nseless.  The 
least  obstacle  stopped  them.  In  battle  the 
horsea  got  fi'ighteued,  and,  no  longer  under 
command,  ran  down  their  own  inltentry.  As 
to  the  cavalry,  the  earlier  period^  (if  the  empire 
give  us  little  proof  of  its  excellence.  There 
were  10,000  horse  on  the  plain  of  Marathon — a 
good  cavalry  country — yet  they  could  not  break 
the  Athenian  ranks.  In  later  timea  it  distin- 
gnished  itself  at  the  Granicus,  where,  formed 
in  one  line,  it  fell  on  the  heads  of  the  Macedo- 
nian columns  as  they  emerged  from  the  fords 
of  tlie  river,  and  broke  them  before  they  could 
deploy.  It  thus  successfully  opposed  Alexan- 
der's advanced  Kuard,  under  Ptolemy,  for  a 
long  while,  until  nuun  body  arrived  and  the 
light  troops  man<BUvred  on  its  ilanks,  when, 
having  no  second  line  or  reserve,  it  had  to  re- 
tire. But  at  this  period  the  Persian  army  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  a  Greek 
element,  imparted  by  the  (ireek  mercenaries, 
who,  soon  after  Xerxes,  were  taken  into 
pay  by  the  king;  and  the  c^vahry  tactioa  dis- 


played by  Hfenmon  on  the  Granicus  are  so 
thoroughly  un-Asiatic  that  we  may,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  information,  at  once  ascribe 
them  to  Gret-k  inlluence. — The  armies  of 
Greece  are  the  first  of  the  detailed  organiza- 
tion of  which  we  have  ample  and  cerUun  in- 
formation. With  them  the  history  of  tactica, 
especially  infantry  taotioe,  may  be  said  to  be- 
gin. In  Athens  every  free^boni  man  was 
liable  to  military  service.  The  holders  of  cer- 
tain public  ufiices  alone,  and  in  the  earlier 
times  the  fourth  or  poorest  class  of  freooDeD, 
were  exempt.  Every  youth  on  attaining  his 
Idth  year  was  obliged  to  do  duty  for  two 
years,  especially  in  watehhig  the  frontisnL 
During  this  time  his  military  education  wa.s 
completed;  afterward  he  remained  liable  to 
service  up  to  his  60th  year.  In  case  of  war  the 
as^mbled  citizens  fixed  the  number  of  men  to 
bo  called  out ;  in  extreme  oases  only  were  the 
lereea  en  mawe  (pangtn^a)  Tesortsd  to.  Tb« 
straft'/i,  ten  of  whom  were  annually  elected 
by  the  people,  had  to  levy  these  troops  and  to 
organize  them,  so  that  the  men  of  eadi  trilMi 
or  phyh\  formed  a  body  under  a  separate  phy- 
larch.  These  otlicers,  as  well  a-s  the  taxiarchs, 
or  captains  of  coin|jauies,  were  equally  elected 
by  the  people.  The  whole  of  this  levy  fonued 
the  heavy  infantry  (hopliUt)  destined  for  tLe 
phalanx  or  deep  line  formation  of  speanueo, 
which  oriirinully  fonned  the  whole  uf  the 
armed  force,  and  subsequently,  alter  itie  uddi- 
tion  of  light  troops  and  cavalry,  remained  its 
mainstay — the  corps  which  decided  the  battle. 
The  phalanx  was  commanded  by  a  general 
with  the  title  of  atrat/^ut^,  and  was  formed  in 
various  depths;  we  find  phalanxes  8,  12,  and 
25  men  deep,  mentioned  in  Grecian  liistory. 
The  armament  of  the  lioplitio  consisted  of  a 
breastplate  or  corslet,  helmet,  oval  target,  spear, 
and  snort  sword.  The  forte  of  the  Athenisn 
phalanx  wasatiai  k;  its  charge  was  renowned 
for  ita  furious  impetus,  especially  after  Mii- 
tiades  at  Marathon  had  introduced  the  qniek- 
ening  of  the  pace  daring  the  charge,  so  that 
they  came  down  on  the  enemy  with  a  ran.  Oa 
the  deAmrive,  the  more  soM  and  doser  plia- 
Innx  of  S])arta  was  it^  superior.  "While  at 
Marathon  the  whole  force  of  the  Atbeniaas 
eoDfliated  of  a  hMvy-trmed  phalanx  of  10,000 
hoplitfl},  at  Platiea  they  had,  besides  8,i">(m:i  hop- 
litfls,  an  equal  number  of  light  infantry.  The 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  Persiaa  invarions 
necessitated  an  extension  of  the  liability  to  ser- 
vice; the  poorest  class,  that  of  the  tkeUSy  waa 
enrolled.  They  were  formed  into  light  troops 
{(jymneUr,  jmili) ;  they  had  no  defensive  anrsor. 
or  a  target  only,  and  were  supplied  with  a 
spear  and  Javelins.  With  the  extension  of  tbe 
Athenian  power,  their  light  tnx>p^  u  cre 
enforced  by  the  contingents  of  their  aliieti,  sad 
oven  by  mercenary  troops.  Acamanians,  JEtih 
lians,  and  Cretans,  celebrated  as  archers  and 
slingers,  were  added.  A  doss  of  tnx>p#  inu;r- 
mediate  between  them  and  the  hoplit^;  vas 
formed,  the  pelttutm,  armed  like  the  li^^t  ior 
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faDtry,  but  caoable  of  mainttuniDg  a  position. 
They  were  of  little  Importance  until  ifter  tiie 

Peloponnesiun  war,  when  Iphicratt-s  reorfran- 
ized  Uicm.    Tiie  liglit  trooUM  of  the  Atlieuians 
cqjoyed  a  high  repntatloa  for  intellii^noe  and 
«|uicKncss  liotli  in  resolatioD  and  in  execution. 
On  heveriil   uccafltons,  probablj  in  didicult 
m'onnd,  they  even  successfully  oppofled  the 
t^partan  phalanx.    Tlie  Athenian  cavalry  was 
introduced  ut  a  time  when  the  republic  was 
already  rich  and  powerfyd.  The  monntidiioas 
OTound  of  Attica  wjis  unfavorable  to  this  ami, 
but  the  neigliborhood  of  Thes^^aly  and  Bocotia, 
countries  rich  in  honea,  and  consequently  the 
fir^  to  form  cavalry,  soon  cau.sed  its  intro<luc- 
tion  in  the  other  states  of  Greece.    The  Athe- 
Biin  eavahy,  firrtSOO,  then  600,  and  even  1,000 
Itrong,  was  oonijxt-t  d  of  the  richest  citizens, 
and  formed  a  >umdiug  corps  even  in  time  of 
1  nice.    They  were  a  very  effective  body,  ex- 
tremely watchful,  intellitrent,  and  enterprising. 
Their  position  in  buttle,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
light  troops,  was  generally  on  the  wings  of  the 
phalanx.    In  later  times  the  Athenians  also 
maintained  a  corps  of  200  mercenary  mounted 
archers  (Jiippotoxota).    The  Athenian  soldier 
op  to  the  tune  of  Pericles  received  no  pay. 
Aftenrard  two  oboli  (besides  two  wore  for 
provisions,  which  the  soldier  had  to  find)  were 
giveUf  and  sometimes  even  the  hwUtee  received 
as  nraoh  as  two  drachms.   Officers  received 
double  pay,  cavalry  soldiers  threefold,  generals 
fourfold.  Thecorpfl  of  heavy  cavalry  alone  cost 
40  talents  (about  iti40,0ou)  per  annmn  in  time 
of  peace,  during  war  considerably  more.  The 
order  of  buttle  and  mode  of  lighting  were 
extremely  simple.  The  phahmx  formed  the 
centre,  the  men  lookinjr  their  spears  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  front  with  their  row  of  shields. 
They  attacked  the  hostile  phalanx  in  a  parallel 
front.    When  the  first  onset  wjis  not  sufficient 
to  break  the  enemy's  order,  the  struggle  hand 
to  hand  with  the  swoid  decided  the  tettle.  In 
tlie  mean  time  the  light  troops  and  cavalry 
either  attacked  the  corresponding  troops  of 
the  enemy,  or  attempted  to  operate  on  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  phalanx,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  disorder.   In  case  of  a  victory 
th^  undertook  the  pursuit;  in  case  of  defeat 
they  covered  the  retreat  as  iimch  iu<  ]tossil)le. 
They  were  also  used  for  reconnoitring  expeUi- 
t^QM  and  forays,  they  harassed  the  enemy  on 
the  march,  especially  when  he  had  to  pass  a 
defile,  and  they  tried  to  cnjiture  his  convoys 
and  stragglers.    The  phalanx  always  o])erated 
*»a  whole;  its  ^■th<!i\ i-i- hh  iiito  <tn;ilk'r  hodics 
had  no  technical  siguilicancc  ;  llieir  command- 
ers had  no  other  task  than  to  see  that  the 
order  of  the  phalanx  was  not  broken,  or  was 
quickly  restored.    At  the  beginning  of  the  I'e- 
'"ponnesian  war,  the  Athenian  army  mustered 
lii.OOO  hoplitw  for  field  service,  61,000  fthe 
youngest  and  tlie  oldest  soldiers)  for  garrison 
"at.v.  1.200  horsemen,  and  1,600  archers.  Ac- 
cording to  BcBckh's  calculations,  the  force  sent 
Syracuse  numbered  88,660  men,  and 


Ireenforcemonts  de<:patched  afterward,  26,000. 
The  ruin  of  this  e  x  p  c  <l  ition  utterly  exhausted  the 
resdurces  of  Athens. — Sparta  was  preeminently 
the  mihtary  state  of  Greece.  The  Spartans  di- 
rected th^r  attention  mostly  to  strength,  endn- 
ranee,  *and  hardiness.  They  valued  steadiness  in 
the  ranks,  and  military  point  of  honor,  more  than 
intelligence.  As  long  as  the  phalanx  dedded 
I  the  battle,  the  Spartan  in  the  long  run  had  the 
he»t  of  it.  In  Sparta  every  freeman  was  en- 
rolled in  the  army  lists  from  his  20th  to  hia 
fiOth  year.  The  ephors  determined  the  num- 
ber to  be  called  out,  and  they  were  generally 
chosen  among  the  middle-aged  men,  trom  80 
to  -to.  As  iti  Athens,  the  men  helniigiug  to 
the  same  tribe  ur  locality  were  enrolled  in  the 
same  body  of  troops.  The  organization  of  the 
army  was  l  a-cd  upon  the  confraternities  {eno- 
motiit)  introduced  by  Lycurgus,  two  of  which 
formed  a  penttco.-ifi/x  ;  two  of  these  were  uni- 
ted into  a  loehoH,  and  eight  or  four  lochi  into 
a  mora.    ThLs  was  tlie  organization  in  Xeno- 

{>hon*B  time;  in  former  periods  it  appears  to 
jave  varied.  The  strength  of  a  mora  is  vari- 
ously Htiited  at  from  400  to  900  men,  and  their 
number  at  <  ru-  time  was  siUd  to  be  600.  These 
various  bodies  of  free  Spartans  formed  the 
pliahmx ;  the  hoplit«  composing  it  were  armed 
with  a  spear,  a  sliort  sword,  ai»d  a  shield  fas- 
tened round  the  neck.  Later  on,  Cleoraenes 
introduced  the  large  Carian  shield,  fastened  by 
a  string  on  the  left  arm,  and  leaving  both 
hands  of  tljo  M>ldier  free.  The  Spartans  con- 
sidered it  disgracefid  for  their  men  to  return 
after  a  defeat  without  their  sldelds;  the  pres- 
eni-ation  of  the  shield  proved  the  retreat  to 
have  been  made  in  good  order  and  in  a  compact 
j»]uilanx,  while  single  fugitives  running  for 
their  hves,  of  course  had  to  throw  away  the 
clumsy  shield.  The  Spartan  phahrax  was  gen- 

erully  ei^'ht  deep,  Init  sonietiiiKs  the  depth  was 
doubled  by  placmg  one  wing  behind  the  other. 
The  men  appear  to  have  marched  in  step; 
.some  elementary  evolutions  were  also  in  use, 
such  as  changing  front  to  the  rear  by  facing 
the  men  about,  advancing  or  retiring  a  wing 
by  wheeling,  &c. ;  but  they  would  <eem  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a  later  period  only. 
In  their  best  tiroes,  the  Spartan  phalanx,  like  . 
that  of  Athens,  knew  the  parallel  front  attack 
only.  Tile  ranks  on  the  march  were  distant 
from  eacli  other  six  feet,  in  the  charge  three 
feet,  and  in  a  jK.sition  receiving  the  charge 
only  a  toot  and  a  hidf,  I'rom  rank  to  rank.  Tbe 
army  was  commanded  l>y  one  of  the  khlgi| 
who,  with  his  suite  (diniio.-^iu),  occujucd  a  po- 
j  siiion  in  the  centre  of  the  phalanx.  After- 
j  ward,  the  numlter  of  the  free  Spartans  having 
t  considerably  decreased,  the  strength  of  tlie 
j  phalanx  was  kept  uj)  by  a  selection  from  the 
subjected  Peria-ci.  Tlio  cavalry  was  never 
stronger  than  about  600  men,  divided  into 
troops  (ulamt)  of  60  men ;  it  merely  covered 
the  wings.  There  was  besides  a  body  of  300 
mounted  men,  the  61ite  of  the  Spartan  youth, 
but  they  dismounted  in  battle,  and  formed  a 
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•Oft  of  bo(lTpmard  of  hoplite  arannd  the  king. 

Of  light  troops,  there  were  the  $kir'it'r^  in- 
habitants of  the  mooatains  near  Arcadia,  who 
geueraUy  covered  the  ieft  win^r;  the  hoplitra 
of  the  plialunx.  besides,  had  ilelut  servants, 
ivho  were  expected  in  battle  to  do  duty  as 
« deinnishers ;  tbnfl,  the  6,000  hoplites  at  Pla- 
ta>a  brought  35,000  Holnt  lit;lit  troofn  with 
them,  but  of  the  exploits  of  these  latter  wo  find 
nothing  stated  in  hiatorj. — The  simnio  tuotios 
of  the  Greeks  nnderwent  considerable  changes 
after  the  Peloixmnesian  war.  At  tlie  battle  of 
Leuotra,  Epaminondaa  had  to  oppose  with  a 
Kiiiiill  force  of  Tlieban-"  the  far  more  numerons 
uud  hitherto  invincible  fSpartan  phalanx.  The 
plain,  parallel  front  attack  here  would  have 
been  oquivulent  to  certain  defeat,  both  win^^s 
being  oiittianked  bv  the  longer  front  of  the 
enemv.  KpatninondM,  instead  of  advaaeiiig  hi 
line,  formed  his  army  into  a  deep  column,  and 
advanced  against  one  wing  of  the  Spartan 
>halanx,  where  the  king  had  taken  his  station, 
le  succeeded  in  breaking  tli  rough  the  Spartan 
ine  at  this,  the  decisive  point ;  he  then  wneeled 
lis  troops  round,  and  moving  on  either  hand,  he 
himself  ontflaoked  the  broken  line,  which  could 
not  fiorm  a  new  front  without  losing  its  tactical 
order.  At  the  battle  of  Miintinea  the  Spartans 
fixrmed  their  phalanx  with  a  greater  depth,  but 
neTertheleas  the  Theban  eoinnm  again  broke 
through  it.  Agesilaus  in  Spart.i,  and  Timotlieus, 
Iphicrates,  and  (Jhabrias  in  Athens,  also  intro- 
dnoed  changes  in  infimtrf  tactics.  Iphtoratee 
improved  the  peltastfo.  They  wore  nrnicd  with 
a  small  round  target,  strong  linen  corslet,  and 
long  si)ear  of  wood,  Ohabrias  made  the  first 
ranks  of  the  phalanx,  wlien  on  the  (lefenj»ive, 
kneel  down  to  receive  the  enemy's  charge. 
Fall  squares,  and  other  columns,  fto.,  were  in- 
troduced, and  accordingly  deployments  foiTOed 
part  of  the  elementary  tactics.  At  the  same 
time^  greater  attention  wae  pidd  to  light  in- 
fantry of  all  kinds;  poveral  specii's  of  nnns 
were  borrowed  from  the  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarooB  neighbors  of  the  Greeks,  such  as 
archers,  mounted  and  on  foot,  slinirer-",  fco. 
The  majority  of  the  soldierri  of  this  period  con- 
sisted of  mercenaries.  The  wealtny  citizens, 
instead  of  doing  duty  themselves,  found  it  more 
convenient  to  pay  for  flubstitute."*.  Tlie  char- 
acter of  the  phalanx,  as  the  preeminently  na- 
tional portion  of  the  army,  in  which  the  free 
citizens  of  the  state  imly  were  admitted,  thus 
Buttered  from  this  admixture  of  mercenaries 
who  had  no  right  of  citizenship.  Toward  the 
approach  of  the  Macedonian  epoch,  Greece  and 
her  colonies  were  as  much  a  mart  for  soldiers 
of  fortune  and  mercenaries  as  Switzerland  in 
the  18th  century.  The  Egyptian  kings  had  at 
an  early  time  formed  a  cf)rps  of  Greek  troops. 
Afterward  the  Persian  king  gave  his  army 
MOM  eteadiness  by  the  admisrion  of  a  body  of 
Greek  mer(  <  iuirie«.  The  chiefs  of  these  bodies 
were  regular  coudottieri,  as  much  as  those  of 
Italy  In  the  15tii  oentony.  Ihiring  this  period 
vanike  engines  for  throwing  stonest  darts,  and 


inoendUny  projectiles  werd  introdnced.  eape- 

ciidly  liy  tlie  Atlit-nians.  Peride*  alrea-iy  ns<e<i 
some  similar  maciiines  at  the  siege  of  bamos. 
Sieges  were  earrled  on  by  Ibrndng  a  Bne  of 
contravallation,  with  ditch  or  parapet,  round 
the  place,  inv^ng  it,  and  by  the  attempt  to 
place  the  war  engmes  fai  a  eonunanding  poa> 
tion  near  the  walls.  Mining  \v:m  regularly 
made  use  of,  to  bring  the  wails  down.  At  the 
assault,  the  column  formed  the  tt/naxpimiii, 
the  outer  ranks  holding  tlu'ir  shields  before 
them,  and  the  inner  ranks  holding  them  over 
their  heads,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  (the  testndo 
of  the  Romans)  against,  the  projectiles  of  the 
enemy. — While  (ireek  skill  y>A^  thus  mainly 
directed  toward  shaping  the  flexible  material  of 
the  mercenary  bands  into  all  sorts  of  novel  un  i 
artificial  formations,  and  in  adopting  or  invent- 
ing new  species  of  light  troops,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  ancient  Doric  heavy  jihalanx, 
which  at  that  time  alone  could  decide  battles, 
a  monarchy  grew  up  which.  a<lopting  all  resl 
improvements,  formed  a  body  of  heavy  infantry 
of  such  colossal  dimensions,  that  no  array  with 
which  it  came  in  contact  could  resist  its  shociL 
Philip  of  Maoedon  formed  a  standing  army  of 
about  80,000  infantry  and  8,000  cavalry.  TTie 
main  body  of  the  army  was  an  immense  }''.  i- 
lanx  of  some  16,000  or  18|000  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  the  SMrtan  phalanx,  but 
im{)rove<l  in  aniuiment.  The  small  Grecian 
shield  was  replaced  bv  the  large  oblong  Cariaa 
bnckler,  and  the  moderate-sized  spear  byti»e 
Macedonian  pike  (unrU^'i)  nf  -2!  tl  .  r  in  loncth. 
The  depth  of  tliis  phalanx  varied  under  Philip 
from  8  to  10,  19,  and  84  men.  With  tiie  trt* 
niendn;!s  lon^'tli  of  tlio  pikes,  each  of  the  <ix 
front  ranks  could,  on  levelling  them,  make  the 
points  project  in  front  of  the  &Bt  rank.  The 
regidar  advance  of  such  a  long  front  of  from 
1,000  to  2,000  men  presupposes  a  great  per- 
feetion  of  elementary  diulf  whioli  m  eonse- 
quenr<'  Ava^  cc^ntinnally  ]iractised.  Alexamier 
completed  this  organization.  His  phalanx 
was  normally  16,884  men  strong,  or  1,094  in 
front  by  16  deep.  The  file  (l;-n.,A  <>f  1^  mon 
was  conducted  by  a  lochago*^  who  stood  in  tbe 
front  rank.  Two  files  formed  a  dilochy,  tvo 
of  which  made  a  totnu-chv,  two  of  which  a 
trtxiarcliy,  two  of  which  a  xensvgy  or  syntagm*, 
1<)  men  in  front  by  16  deep.  This  was  thetnt 
of  evolution,  the  march  being  made  in  columns 
of  xenagies,  IG  in  front.  Sixtven  xenatries 
(equal  to  eight  pentecosiarchies,  or  four  chiU- 
archies,  or  two  telare]n.-s>  formed  a  small  pha- 
lanx, two  of  which  a  diphalangarchy,  and  feur 
a  tetraphalangarehy  or  phalanx  properly  ^ 
called.  Every  one  of  these  subdivision?  bad 
its  corresponding  officer.  The  diphalangarchy 
of  the  right  wing  was  called  heao,  that  of  ths 
left  wing  tail,  or  rear.  Whenever  extraor^o** 
ry  solidity  wos  required,  the  left  wing  took 
station  behind  the  right,  forming  512  men  in 
front  by  32  in  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  b7 
deploying  the  eight  rear  ranks  on  the  left  cf 
the  front  ranks^  the  extmt  of  front  cooU  to 
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doubled,  and  tho  deoth  reduced  to  eight.  The 
diHtanc^  of  raaks  and  illcs  were  biuiilar  to  thoM 
of  the  Spaitaiu,  bat  the  olose  order  was  so  oom* 
pact  thst  the  riiigle  soldier  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
phalanx  could  not  turn.  Interviil^  latwoen 
the  sabdiviaioDa  of  the  phalanx  were  not  al- 
lowed in  battie;  the  whole  formed  one  oonthi- 
uoas  line,  charging  en  muraillf.  The  plialaux 
watt  funned  by  Macedonian  volonteera  exclu- 
Bvely  ;  though,  after  tiie  conquest  of  Greece, 
Greeks  also  conld  enter  it.  The  MtWiers  were 
iQ  heavy-armed  houlit^B.  Besides  shield  and 
pOce,  they  carried  a  helmet  and  sword,  although 
the  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  latter  weapun 
cannot  very  olten  have  been  required  after  the 

When  the  plia> 


charge  of  tiiat  forest  of  pikee. 

lanx  hml  to  meet  the  Roman 


legion,  tho  case 


indeed  was  diilerent.  The  whole  phulangite 
gpAem,  iVom  the  earliest  Doric  times  down  to 
the  breaking  np  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
suflercHi  Irom  one  great  inconvenience ;  it  want- 
ed flexibility.  Unless  on  a  level  toA  open 
plain,  these  long,  (ki  p  line-*  coiiM  nut  move 
with  order  and  regularity.  K\  ery  obdlaclo  in 
front  fiwoed  it  to  form  column,  in  wldeh  sliape 
it  was  not  prepared  to  act.  Moreover,  it  liad 
no  second  line  or  reserve.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  it  was  met  by  an  army  formed  in  smaller 
bodies  and  adapted  to  turn  obstacles  of  ground 
without  breaking  line,  and  disposed  in  several 
lines  se«  onding  each  other,  the  phalanx  could 
not  help  going  into  broken  ground,  where  its 
new  opponent  completely  cut  it  np.  But  to 
such  opponents  as  Alexander  had  at  Arbela, 
his  two  large  phalanxes  must  have  appeared 
invincible.  Beside  this  heavy  infantry  of  the 
line,  Alexander  had  a  guard  of  0,000  hyp<upi»- 
UBy  etiU  more  heavily  armed,  with  even  laiiger 
bnbUen  and  longer  pikes.  His  li^t  infantiy 
consisted  of  an/i/riiM/ililfS,  with  small  silver- 
plated  shields,  and  of  numerous  peltastn,  both 
of  whieh.troope  were  organiced  in  send-pha* 
lanxes  of  normally  8,192  men,  being  able  to 
fight  either  in  extended  order  or  in  line,  like 
the  hoplit» ;  and  their  phalttiz  often  had  the 
same  sueress.  The  Macedonian  cavalry  was 
oomjposed  of  young  Macedonian  and  Thessalian 


short  lances.  There  was  also  a  corps  el  atrokh 
li$Ue  or  mounted  archers.  These  tro<^ served 
for  outpost  duty,  patrols,  reconnoitring^  end  ir- 
regular warftre  generally.  They  were  the  con- 
tingents of  Thracian  and  Fllyrian  tribes,  which 
also  fumiahed  some  few  thousands  of  irregular 
infantry.  A  new  arm  invented  by  Alexander 
claims  <*iir  attention  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  has  been  imitated  in  modem  times — the  di- 
ma^a^  mounted  troops  expected  to  fight  either 
as  cavalry  or  as  infantry.  The  dragoons  of  tlie 
16th  and  following  centuries,  as  well  us  the 
light  cavalry  and  moonted  infantry  of  onr  own 
day,  are  complete  counterparts  to  these  ancient 
dimachai.  We  have  no  exact  information  as 
to  the  success  with  which  the  dimachss  were 
used.  The  foregoing  statemt  nt  describes  tlie 
composition  of  the  army  with  which  Alexander 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Oxuii,  and  the  Siitlcj.  As  to  its 
strength  at  Arbela,  it  consisted  of  two  large 
plialanxes  of  hoplitee  (say  30,000  men),  two 
semi-{)halanxes  of  pi  ltastio  (l'l,0O(i),  4,000  cav- 
alry, and  t),UUO  irregular  troops;  iu  all  about 
56,000  men.  At  the  Granicus,  his  force  of  all 
arms  was  .So.OOO  men,  of  wliom  5,000  were  cav- 
alry.— The  armies  of  the  successors  of  Alexan- 
der show  no  improvements  on  his  formations. 
Tho  introduction  of  elephants  was  but  of  sliort 
duration ;  when  territietl  by  fire,  these  animals 
were  more  fonnidablo  to  their  own  troops  than 
to  the  enemy.  The  later  Greek  armies,  under 
the  Achajan  league,  were  formed  partly  on  the 
^lacedonian,  partly  on  the  Roman  system. — Of 
the  Carthaginian  army  we  know  no  details; 
even  the  strength  of  the  force  with  which 
Hannibal  passed  the  Alps  is  disputed. — ^The 
Roman  army  presents  us  with  the  most  per- 
fect system  of  infantry  tactics  invented  dnring 
the  time  when  tlie  u.se  of  gunpowder  was  un- 
known. It  maintained  the  predominance  of 
heavy  infantry  and  compact  bodies,  but  added 
to  it  mobility  of  tlu-  separate  smaller  Inidies,  the 
possibility  of  fighting  in  broken  ground,  the  dls- 
pofliti<m  of  ae^md  unes  one  behind  the  otiier, 
partly  as  supports  and  reliefs,  partly  as  a  pow- 
erful reserve,  and  finally  a  system  of  training 


noblemen,  with  the  addition  snbseqnently  of  a  the  angle  soldier  which  waa  even  more  to  the 


body  of  horsemen  from  Greece  i)roper. 
were  divided  into  squadrons  (^iUe),  of 


They 
which 

the  Macedonian  nobdlty  alone^  formed  eight 

They  belonged  to  what  we  should  call  heavy 
cavalry;  they  wore  a  helmet  and  acuinuss  with 
ouiasnrte  of  iron  scalee  to  protect  the  leg,  and 
W^re  armed  with  a  long  sword  and  pike.  ■  The 
horses,  too,  wore  frontlets  of  iron.  This  cla.ss 
of  cavalry,  the  cnUtphrnrti,  received  great  at- 
tention biith  from  I'hihp  and  Alexander ;  the 
hitter  used  it  for  his  decisive  mano'uvrc  at  Ar- 
bela, when  he  first  beat  and  pursued  one  wing 
of  the  Ter-ians,  and  then,  passing  behind  their 
ccnire,  fell  upon  tite  rear  of  the  other  wing. 
They  ehenged  in  various  formations :  in  line,  m 
common  rectangular  column,  in  rhomlxjid  or 
wedge-shaped  column.  The  light  cavalry  had  no 
armor;  it  carried  javdins  and  light 


purpose  tlian  tliat  of  SpartSi  The  Romain  ac- 
cordingly overthrew  every  armament  oppuMrd 
to  them,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  as  well  as  the 

Numidian  horse.  In  Rome  everj-  citizen  from 
his  17th  to  his  45th  or  oOth  year  was  liable  to 
serve,  unless  he  belonged  to  Uie  lowest  class,  or 
had  siTved  in  20  eaiiipaigns  on  foot^  or  lo  c:!!!!- 
paigns  as  a  horsenuui.  Cu  nerally  the  younger 
men  only  were  adeeted.  The  drill  of  the  sol- 
dier was  very  severe,  and  calcnlaterl  to  develop 
his  bodily  powers  in  every  iniagiiiahle  way. 
Running,  jumping,  vaulting,  climbing,  wrest- 
ling, swimming,  first  naked,  then  in  full  arma- 
ment, were  largely  practised,  besides  the  regu- 
lar drill  in  the  nae  of  the  arms  and  the  various 
movements.  Long  marches  in  heavy  marching 
order,  every  soldier  oarryingfrom  86  to  80 lbs., 
were  kept  np  at  the  rate  «n  Tour  milea  an  hour. 
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The  DSC  of  the  intrenching  tools,  and  the  throw- 1  baaed  upon  age  and  length  of  fic  rviro.  so"r.  <ris- 
infr  np  of  intrenched  camps  in  a  short  time,  also  appeared  too.  In  tIk'  battle  of  Metellus  against 
forme<l  part  of  the  military  education ;  and  not  Jugurtha,  there  uoptarod,  according  to  Sallust, 
only  tlu-  rr(  ruit,  but  even  the  legioma  of  vet-  I  for  the  last  time  oastati,  principe^  and  triarii. 


ernni*,  lia<l  to  underjro  all  these  exercises  in 
order  to  keej)  their  bodies  fresh  and  supple, 
and  to  remain  inured  to  fatigue  and  want*  In 
the  best  times  of  the  rej)ublic  there  were  gen- 
erally two  consular  armies,  each  consisting  of 
two  legions  and  the  contingents  of  the  allies  (in 
infantry  of  equal  strength,  cavalry  double  the 
strength  of  the  Romans).  The  levy  of  the 
troops  was  made  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens  at  the  capitol  or  on  the  CamDiis  Mar- 
tins ;  an  equal  number  of  men  was  taken  fVom 
evL-ry  tribe,  which  was  aL'ain  equally  snlHlivid 


Marius  now  formed  out  of  the  30  manipuU  of 
the  legion  10  cohort.s,  and  disjx)seU  tliem  in  two 
lines  of  five  cohorts  each.  At  the  aame  time,  tbe 
nonnal  strength  of  the  cohort  was  raised  to  600 
men ;  the  first  cohort,  under  the  primus  pilos, 
carried  the  legionary  eagle.  The  cavalry  rv- 
mained  formed  in  turma  of  SO  rank  and  file 
and  three  deonrions,  the  first  of  whom  com- 
manded the  tumia.  The  armature  of  the  Ro- 
man infismtry  consisted  of  a  shield  of  semi- 
crlindric  shape,  4  feet  by  2|,  made  of  wood, 
covered  with  leather  and  strengthened  with 


0d  among  the  foar  legions,  until  the  number  i  iron  fastenings ;  in  tbe  middle  it  had  a  bow 
was  completed.    Very  often  citizens,  freed  !  (umbo)  to  parry  otT  spear  thnuta.  The  befanet 


from  service  by  uire  or  their  numerous  cani- 
paignS)  entered  again  as  volunteers.  The  re- 
ormts  were  then  sworn  in  and  dismissed  nntil 
required.  Wlu-n  called  in,  the  youngest  and 
poorest  were  taken  for  the  telitea,  the  next  in 
age  and  means  for  the  hoHati  and  printipes, 
the  oldest  and  wealthiest  for  the  trinrii.  Every 
legion  counted  1,200  velites,  1,200  hastati, 
1,S00  principea,  600  triarii,  and  800  horsemen 
(knights) ;  in  all,  4,500.  The  hastati,  prin- 
cipea, and  triarii  were  each  divided  into  ten 
manipuli  or  companies,  and  an  equal  number 
of  velites  attached  to  each.  The  velites  (ro- 
rarii,  arri  itni.  t'l  rt  uturii)  formed  the  liglit  in- 
fantry of  tbe  legion,  and  stood  on  its  wings 
along  with  the  cavalry.  The  hastati  forrned 
the  first,  tlie  principes  the  second  lino ;  they 
were  origin  ally  armed  with  speara.  The  triarii 
formed  tbe  reserve,  and  were  nrme<l  with  the 
pilum,  a  short  hut  extremely  lieavy  and  danger- 
ous spear,  which  they  threw  into  the  frcmt 
ranks  of  tbe  enemy  immi'diately  before  enga- 
ging him  sword  in  hand.  Every  mani[)ulus  was 
commanded  by  a  centurion,  having  a  second 
centurion  for  his  lieutenant.  The  centurions 
ranked  tlironirh  tlie  whole  of  the  legion,  from 
the  second  o  n  iri  ii  of  the  last  or  tenth  ma- 
nipulus  of  the  hastati  to  the  first  centurion  of 
the  first  manipulus  of  the  triarii  {primn« pilm), 
who,  in  the  absence  of  a  suj>erior  otlicer,  even 
took  the  command  of  the  whole  legion.  Com- 
monly, the  primus  pilns  commanded  all  the 
ttiarii.  the  sanu'  u>  tlie  ])riinns  princeps  Tfirst 
centurion  of  first  manipulus  of  principes),  all 
the  principes  and  the  pnmns  hastatns,  and  all 
the  hastati  of  tbe  legion.  The  legion  was  com- 
manded in  the  earlier  times  in  turns  by  its  six 
military  tribnnes;  each  of  them  held  the  com- 
mand for  two  months.  After  tbe  first  civil 
war,  legates  were  ])laced  as  standing  chiefs  at 
the  head  of  every  legion ;  the  tribunes  now  were 
mostly  officer^  intrusted  with  the  staff  or  ad- 
ministrative business.  The  dififerenco  of  arma- 
ment of  the  three  lines  had  disappeared  before 
the  time  of  Marius.  The  pilnm  bad  been  given  to 
all  throe  lines  of  the  legion ;  it  was  now  the  na- 
tional arm  of  the  Romans.  The  qnalitative  dis- 
tinction between  the  three  lines,  aa  fiir  as  it  was 


was  of  brass,  geni  rally  with  a  prolongation  l>e- 
hind  to  protect  the  neck,  and  DRStened  on  with 
leather  bands  covered  with  brass  aealea.  The 

breastplate,  about  a  foot  square,  was  fastened 
on  a  leather  corslet  with  scaled  straps  ^aaaiiig 
oyer  the  ahonlder ;  for  the  eentnrima,  it  con- 
sisted of  a  coat  of  mail  covered  with  brn<s 
scales.  The  right  leg,  exposed  when  advanced 
for  the  sword  utmst,  was  protected  by  a  bnss 
plate.  Besides  the  sliort  sword,  which  was 
used  for  thrusting  more. than  for  cutting,  the 
soldier  carried  the  pilnm,  a  heavy  spear  4f  feet 
wood  with  a  projecting  iron  point  of  \\  f<x>t, 
or  nearly  (>  feet  in  all  long,  but  2^  inches  square 
in  tbe  wood,  and  weigliing  about  10  or  11  lbs. 
When  thrown  at  10  or  1.")  pa«'es  distance,  it 
often  penetrated  shit.-lil  and  breastplate,  anJ  al- 
most always  threw  down  its  man.  The  velit^ 
lightly  equifiped,  carried  light  short  javelins^ 
In  the  later  periods  of  the  republic,  when  ba^ 
baric  auxiliaries  undertook  the  light  service, 
this  class  of  troops  disappeared  entirely.  The 
cAvalry  were  provided  with  defensive  armor 
similar  to  that  of  the  infantry,  a  lance,  and  a 
longer  sword.  But  the  Roman  national  cavalry 
was  not  very  good,  and  preferred  to  tiirht  dis- 
mounted. In  later  periods  Nomidian,  Spanish, 
Gallic,  and  German  horsemen  supplanted  it. 
The  tactical  disposition  of  the  troops  admitted 
of  great  mobility.  The  manipuli  were  tVirnitd 
at  intervals  equal  to  their  extent  of  front;  tbe 
de]>th  varied  from  6  or  6  to  10  men.  The  ma- 
nipuli of  the  second  line  were  placed  l  ehind 
the  intervals  of  the  first;  the  triarii  still  fur* 
ther  to  the  rear,  but  in  ime  nnbroken  fiae. 
According  to  circumstances,  the  inaniiiuH  erf 
each  line  coold  close  up  or  form  line  witboot 
intervals,  or  those  of  the  "aeoond  line  oonU 
march  up  to  fill  the  intervals  of  the  first;  *>r 
elsoi  where  greater  depth  was  required,  tb« 
manipuli  of  the  principea oloeed  upeaeh  brear 
of  the  corre«pondinir  iiianipulu';  of  tbe  h.'iststi. 
doubling  it^i  depth.  When  opposed  to  the  ele- 
phants of  Pyrrhn%  tiie  three  lines  all  fonaed 

with  inlervr.l-;.  each  manipulus  covering  tlw 
one  in  it«  front,  so  us  to  leave  room  for  theiB- 
imals  to  pass  straight  througli  the  ordsr  of 
battle.  In  thia  formation  tbe  clomnnees  of  tbe 
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phalanx  was  in  every  way  eapcessfully  over- 
(otne.  The  lefrion  could  move  and  manoeuvre, 
ritbout  breaking  its  order  of  battle,  in  ground 
where  the  phalanx  durst  not  ventnre  without 
the  utmost  risk.  One  or  two  mnnipnli  at  most 
would  have  to  shorten  their  front  to  defile  past 
IB  \>twtacle ;  in  a  few  momenta  the  firont  was 
restored.  The  lojrion  could  cover  tlie  wlude 
of  its  front  by  light  troops,  as  they  could  retire, 
on  the  advanoe  of  the  line,  tfarongh  the  inter* 
v;il-i.  I'lit  the  principal  advantage  was  the 
diiuoution  in  a  plurality  of  lines,  brought  into 
scnon  sneeessiveiy,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment.  With  the  phalan.x,  one 
shock  had  to  decide.  No  fresh  troops  were  in 
retenretotake  np  the  fight  in  ease  of  a  reverse; 
in  fact,  that  ca^c  w  :i<  in-vt-r  prnvideil  for.  Tlio 
legion  could  engage  the  enemy  with  its  light 
troops  and  oavdry  on  the  whole  of  his  front ; 
(■<>\\h\  oppose  to  the  a<1vanre  of  hi"  phalanx  its 
first  line  of  hastati,  wJiich  was  nut  so  eaHily 
besten,  as  at  least  six  of  the  ten  manipnli  had 
first  to  be  broken  singly ;  conld  wear  out  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  by  thy  advance  of  the 
hiMtati,  and  finally  decide  the  victory  by  the 
irinrii.  Thus  the  trooj^  ;ui>!  the  j)rogrcs!<  of 
the  buttle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  general, 
while  the  phalanx,  once  engaged,  was  irretriev- 
sbly  engaged,  with  all  ita  strength,  and  had  to 
see  the  battle  out.  If  the  Roman  general  de- 
sired to  break  off  the  combat,  thu  legiraary 
organization  peniiitteil  him  to  take  uj)  a  posi- 
tion witii  lii8  reserves,  while  the  troops  engaged 
before  retired  throngh  the  intervals,  and  took 
np  a  position  in  their  turn.  Under  nil  circum- 
ptances,  iliere  was  always  a  portion  of  the 
troops  in  good  order,  for  even  if  the  triarii  were 
r^ulsed,  the  two  first  lines  had  reformed  be- 
hind them.  When  the  legions  of  Flamininus 
met  Philip's  i>h:ihinx  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
their  first  attack  was  at  once  jepnlsed;  but 
cbArge  following  charge,  the  Macedonians  got 
tired  and  hist  |)art  of  their  coinpactncHH  of  for- 
Diation ;  and  wherever  a  sign  of  disorder  mani- 
fcsted  itself,  there  was  a  Roman  manipnlas  to 
■ttt'Tiii  t  ;,ri  inroad  into  the  clumsy  inasx.  At 
Isst,  20  manipnli  attacking  the  tlanks  and  rear 
of  the  phalanx,  tactical  continnity  conld  no 
longer  be  maintained  ;  the  deep  line  (li--olveil 
into  a  swarm  of  fugitives,  and  the  battle  was 
lost  Agt^st  cavalry,  the  legion  formed  the 
•fftiV,  a  Sort  of  square  with  hnL'trnire  in  the  cen- 
tre. On  the  march,  when  on  att4i<  k  was  to  be 
apprehended.  It  formed  the  hfjio  qnairata^  a 
w>rt  of  lenirtlieiied  column  with  a  wide  front, 
^'^^^e  in  tlie  centre.  This  was  of  course 
poMUe  in  the  open  plidn  «nly  where  the  line 
of  march  cnnld  go  across  the  country. — In 
Cajs«r  »  time  the  legion.s  were  mostly  recruited 
by  voluntary  enlistment  in  Italy.  Af^er  the  so- 
cial war,  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  with  it  lia- 
bility for  service,  had  been  extended  to  all  Itnly. 
The  pay  was  alwnt  equal  to  the  earnings  of  a 
laborer;  recruits,  therefore,  werej'k'ntiful,  even 
without  having  recourse  to  the  conscription, 
in  czeepti<nial  oases  only  were  leg^srecniited 


I  in  the  provinces ;  thus  Cn>sar  had  his  fifth  le> 
I  gion  recruited  in  Roman  Gaul,  but  afterward 
'  it  received  the  Roman  naturalization  en  moMe. 
!  The  legions  were  far  from  having  the  nominal 
!  strength  of  4,500  nu  n ;  those  of  Cfpsar  were 
seldom  much  above  8,ooo.   Levies  of  recruits 
werefbrmed  Intonew  legions  (le^wnet  Hrmftm)^ 
rather  than  mixed  with  the  veterans  in  the  old 
legions;  these  new  legions  were  at  first  ex- 
clnded  ftom  battles  in  the  open  field,  and  prin- 
!  cipally  used  for  giiardintr  tlic  camp.    The  legion 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  of  three  manipuli 
each.  The  names  of  hastati.  principes.  and  tri- 
arii were  maintained  as  far  as  necessary  to  de- 
note the  rank  of  ofiicers  according  to  the  sys- 
I  tem  Indicated  abofve;  as  to  the  smdiers,  these 
'  names  had  lost  all  significance.    The  six  centu- 
rions of  the  first  culiort  of  each  legion  were  by 
right  present  at  conncils  of  war.   The  oentori- 
ons  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  seldom  attained 
higher  command  ;  the  school  for  suiK-rior  offi- 
cers was  in  the  personal  staff  of  the  general, 
consisting  of  yonn'.;  men  of  edncatioii.  who 
soon  advanced  to  the  rank  of  tribttni  militum, 
and  later  on  to  that  of  hfjatu   The  armament 
of  the  soldier  remained  the  same:  j»iltnn  and 
sword.    Ik'sides  his  accoutrements,  the  soldier 
carried  his  ])ersonal  baggage,  weighing  from 
85  to  fiO  ponnds.    Tlie  contrivance  for  carrying 
it  was  so  clumsy  tliat  the  baggage  bad  first  to 
bo  deposited  before  the  soldier  was  ready  for 
battle.    The  cami>  utensils  of  the  army  were 
carried  on  the  Inicks  of  horses  and  mules,  of 
which  a  legion  re(]nired  abont  600.   Every  le- 
gion had  its  ea-.'Ie,  and  every  colxirt  its  colors. 
For  light  infantry,  Cicsar  drew  fnmi  his  legions 
a  certain  number  of  men  (untrxiffnoni)  e<jually 
fit  for  light  service  and  for  close  fight  in  line. 
Besides  these,  h©  had  his  provincial  auxiliaries, 
Cretan  archers,  Balearic  slingers,  Gallic  and 
Numidian  contingents,  and  German  mercena- 
ries.  His  cavalry  consisted  partly  of  Gallic, 
l)artly  of  (k-rman  troojis.    The  Konum  velites 
1  and  cavalry  had  disappeared  some  time  before. 
I  TTie  staff  of  the  army  consisted  of  the  letpttu 
appointed  by  the  senate,  the  lieutenants  of  the 
i  general,  wiiom  lie  employed  to  conmiaud  de- 
I  tached  corps,  or  portions  of  the  order  of  battle. 

(\Tsar  for  the  first  time  gave  to  every  legion  a 
j  legate  as  standing  commander.  If  tltere  were 
not  legates  enough,  the  qnnstor,  too,  had  to 
take  the  command  of  a  legion.  He  was  prop- 
erly the  paymaster  of  the  army  and  chief  of 
the  commissariat,  and  waa  assisted  in  this  office 
by  numerous  clerks  and  orderlie-i.  Att.Tched 
to  the  staff  were  the  tribuni  milUum^  and  thu 
yonng  volnnteers  ahove  mentioned  (eontuher- 
nnhs,  emnite»  vrfrforif),  doing  dnty  as  adju- 
I  tants  or  orderly  officers;  but  in  battle  they 
I  fought  in  line,  the  same  as  private  soldiers,  in 
the  ranks  of  the  rohors  prrrtoria,  consisting  of 
the  lictors,  clerks,  servants,  guides  Upecula- 
t&reg),  and  orderlies  (appariU»ra)  of  the  head- 
quarters. The  general  had  a  sort  of  personal 
gimrd,  consisting  of  veterans,  who  had  volun- 
tarily reenliatea  on  the  call  of  their  former 
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chief.   This  troop,  monnted  od  the  march,  hnt 

fightinpr  on  foot,  was  considered  the  elite  of 
thearmjr;  it  carried  and  guarded  the  rrr/Z^///*, 
the  signal  banner  for  the  whole  army.  In  l)at- 
tle,  CsBsar  pcnernlly  foupht  in  three  line-j,  four 
oobortii  per  legion  in  the  tirat,  and  three  in  the 
second  and  third  lines  each ;  the  cohorts  of  the 
second  line  dressed  on  tlio  intervHl-*  of  the  first. 
The  second  line  had  to  relieve  the  lirst;  the 
third  line  formed  a  general  reserve  for  deei8.ive 
munreavres  against  the  front  or  tlank  of  the 
enemy,  or  for  parrying  his  decisive  tlirnsts. 
Wherever  the  enemy  so  far  outflanked  the  line 
that  its  prolongation  became  necessary,  the 
army  was  disposed  in  two  lines  only.  One 
single  line  (aeies  timphr)  was  made  use  of  in 
an  extreme  case  of  need  only,  and  then  without 
intervals  between  the  cohorts ;  in  the  defence 
of  a  camp,  Imw  i  vt  r,  it  was  the  rule,  a><  the  line 
was  still  eiglit  to  ten  deep,  and  could  form  a 
resenre  from  tlie  men  who  had  no  room  on  the 
parapet. —  Augustus  completed  the  work  of 
making  the  Roman  troops  a  regular  atanding 
annj.  He  had  86  l^ons  distribated  all  over 
the  empire,  of  which  eight  were  on  the  Rhine 
(ponsidered  tlie  main  strength  of  the  army  ), 
three  in  Spain,  two  in  Africa,  two  in  Egypt, 
fiurin  Syri.'i  iiiid  Asia  Minor,  six  in  the  Danu- 
bian  countries.  Italy  was  garrisoned  by  chosen 
troops  reomited  exelnrively  in  that  oonntry, 
and  forming  the  ijiiperial  guard;  this  c<)nsi^^te(l 
of  12,  later  on  of  14  cohorts;  and  the  city  of 
Borne  had  also  7  cohorts  of  mnnidpal  guards 
{tigile*),  formed  originally  from  emanripated 
slaves.  Besides  this  regular  army,  tlie  prov- 
Inoee  bad  to  HBmidi,  as  formerly,  their  light 
nnxilinry  troop«,  now  mostly  reducetl  to  a  sort 
of  miiiiia  for  garrisiMi  .iml  police  duty.  On 
nenaeed  frvmtters,  howe  ver,  not  only  these 
auxiliary  troops,  but  foreign  mcroonari«-<  n\^n, 
were  employed  in  active  service.  The  numl>er 
of  legions  increased  under  Trtyan  to  30,  under 
Septiniiiis  Severns  to  li:].  The  leirions,  besides 
their  numbers,  had  names,  t;iken  from  their 
Stations  {L.  Germaniea,  L.  Italka),  from  em- 
perors {L.  AugiuUi),  from  gods  {L.  Primige- 
nut^  L.  Apollinaru),  or  conferred  as  honorary 
distinctions  (/,.  jideli*,  L.  pia,  L.  inticta). 
The  organization  of  the  legion  underwent  some 
changes.  The  commander  was  now  called 
pro'fectm.  The  first  cohort  was  doubled  in 
strength  {cohort  tnilliaria)y  and  the  normal 
strength  of  the  let^on  ndsed  to  6,10<f  infkntry 
and  726  cavalry;  this  waa  to  be  the  minimum, 
and  in  case  of  need  one  or  more  oohortes  mil- 
liaritt  were  to  he  added.   Ttie  oohors  mllHaria 

was  comiiiuiiile'l  by  a  military  tribune,  the 
Others  by  tribunes  or  proBpotiti ;  the  rank 
of  eenlwrio  was  ^thns  confined  to  anbaltems. 

The  admis'iion  of  liberated  or  non-lioerated 
slaves,  natives  of  the  provinces,  and  all  sorts 
of  people  into  the  legions,  beosme  the  rule; 
Roman  citizenship  !)eing  required  for  the  pne- 
torians  in  Italy  only,  and  even  there  tliis  was 
abandoned  in  urter  timea.  The  Roman  nation- 
ality of  the  annj  waa  thna  ywj  aotm  drowned 


in  the  influx  of  barbaric  and  sam^bmbarifl^ 

liotn.inized  and  non-Komanized  elements;  the 
othcers  alone  maintained  the  Komaa  cbaxacter. 
This  deteriofrntiom  of  the  ekmeata  oooposinf 
!  the  army  very  soon  reacted  upon  ita  armanient 
I  and  tactics.  Tlie  heavy  breastolatO  and  pi- 
I  luni  were  thrown  tiside ;  the  tousome  sy<sni 
of  drill,  whi.  h  had  formed  the  conquerors  of 
the  world,  was  neglected  ;  camp-followers  and 
!  luzories  became  necessary  to  the  army,  aad 
I  the  impedhnenta  (train  of  baggage)  inoeased 
I  as  strength  iind  eiidunmoe  decreased.  As  had 
been  the  ease  in  Greece,  tlio  decline  was  mark- 
ed by  neglect  of  the  heavy  line  infuntry,  by  a 
foolish  fancy  for  all  sorts  of  light  armament, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  barbsirio  equipments 
and  tactics.  Thus  we  find  innumerable  classifiosr 
tions  of  light  troops  (auxiliatoret,  «Eevleatww^ 
;  jacultitori.\  (xcnrgatoreji, }>rir<' nrfatorm,  nfutiUi^ 
1  /unditore$y  baliftarii,  iragularii)^  armed  with 
I  all  sorts  of  projectiles;  and  we  are  told  by 
Vecetius  that  the  cavalry  had  been  iniprovc'd 
in  imitation  of  the  Goths,  Alana,  and  Hun& 
Fhully,  all  distinction  of  e<|aipment  and  anna* 
ment  between  Romans  and  barbjirians  ceased, 
and  the  Uermans,  physically  and  morally  ao- 
perior,  marched  over  the  bodies  of  the  im* 
Komanized  legions.  The  conquest  of  the  West 
by  the  Germans  tlms  was  opposed  by  but  a 
smtil  remnant,  a  dim  tradition  of  tlie  andsnt 
Roman  tactics;  but  even  this  small  niimant 
was  now  destroyed. — The  whole  of  tlie  middle 
ages  is  as  barren  a  period  for  the  development 
of  tactics  as  for  that  of  any  other  science.  The 
feudal  system,  though  in  its  very  origin  a  nul- 
itary  organization,  was  essentially  opposed  to 
discipline.  Rebellions  and  secessions  of  lanre 
vjissuls,  with  their  contingents,  were  of  regular 
occurrence.  The  distribution  of  orders  to  the 
chiefs  tume<l  generally  into  u  tumultuous  conn- 
cil  uf  war,  w  iiich  rendered  all  e.\ten.si\e  ojtera- 
tions  impossible.  Wars,  therefore,  were  seldom 
directed  on  deci-sive  points ;  struggles  for  the 
possession  of  a  single  localitjr  tilled  up  entire 
campaigns.  The  only  (^ntuma  of  magnitade 
occurring  in  all  this  period  (passing  over  the 
confused  times  from  the  6th  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury) are  the  expeditions  of  the  German  em- 
perors against  Italy,  and  the  crusades,  the  oos 
as  resultless  as  the  other. — The  infantry  of  As 
middle  ages,  composed  of  the  feudjd  retainers 
and  part  of  the  peasantry,  was  chiefly  coia* 
posed  of  pikemon,  and  mostly  contemptible 
It  was  great  sj>ort  t'or  the  kniglits,  covers! 
with  iron,  to  ride  singly  into  this  unprot«ctod 
rabble,  and  lay  abont  them  with  a  wHL  A. 
portion  of  the  infantry  was  armed  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  with  tbe  crossbow,  while  ia 
England  the  longbow  beeame  the  natioail 
weapon  of  the  peasantry.  This  longl>ow  w«s 
a  very  formidable  weapon,  and  secured  the 
sapenority  of  ^e  English  over  the  French  at 
Oracy,  Poitiers,  and  Agineourt.  Ea-^ily  pn>- 
teotod  against  rain,  which  rendered  tiie  cros^ 
how  nnserviceable  at  timaa,  it  iiin|ectsd  its 
arrow  to  distaaoea  above  200  }«ra%  or  art 
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moch  less  than  thu  etlective  range  of  the  old 
uMMth-bore  musket.   The  amnr  penelratod 
a  one-inch  board,  and  would  even  pass  through 
a  breastplate.  Thus  it  long  maintained  its  place 
even  against  the  first  small  firearms,  especial- 
ly as  six  arrow C  'uld  be  shot  off  whUe  the 
musket  of  that  (.  jun  ii  could  be  loaded  and  fired 
once ;  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  Ifitli  cen- 
toty  QaMn  illixabeth  ftttempted  to  reintroduce 
tiM  nalaonal  lonif^w  as  a  weapon  of  war.  It 
was  especially  etiective  against  Oftvalry ;  tlie 
arrova,  evea  if  the  armor  of  the  men-at-arms 
vas  proof  agaimt  tliem,  wounded  or  kQled  fbe 
horses,  nnd  tlio  unhor^'d  knights  wltc  tlicreby 
diiiabled,  and  generally  made  prisoners.  The 
ardiflra  acted  either  in  ■kirmtaning  order  or  in 
line. — Cavalry  w*as  the  decisive  arm  of  the 
middle  ages.   The  knights  in  full  armor  formed 
the  fint  effeetiye  bod j    heayj  cavahy,  ehaiw- 
iag  in  regular  formation,  which  we  meet  with 
in  history ;  for  Alexander's  cataphracti,  though 
they  deeided  the  day  at  Arbela,  wore  io  nraeh 
an  exception  tluit  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
them  alter  tliat  day.   The  only  progress,  then, 
whioh  the  middle  ages  beqneeined  to  ns,  was 
the  creation  of  a  cavalry,  from  which  our 
modern  mounted  service  descends.    And  yet, 
what  a  clumsy  thing  this  cavalry  was,  is  jiroved 
by  the  one  fact  tliat  dnrinf?  the  whole  middle 
ages  the  cavalry  w;us  the  heavy,  slow-raonng 
tim,  while  all  light  service  and  quick  move- 
ments were  executed  by  infantry.  The  knights, 
however,  did  not  always  light  in  close  order. 
They  preferred  duels  with  single  opponents, 
Ot  spurring  their  horses  into  the  midst  of  the 
hostile  infantry ;  thus  the  mode  of  fighting 
evt  a  battle  was  carried  back  to  the  Homeric 
times.    When  they  did  act  in  close  order,  they 
charged  eitlier  in  lino  (ono  deep,  the  more 
lightly  armed  es(|uires  forming  the  seotmd  rank) 
or  in  deep  column.    Such  a  charge  was  under- 
taken, as  a  rule,  against  the  knights  (men-at- 
arms)  only  of  the  opposing  army ;  upon  its  in- 
£uitry  it  would  have  been  wasted.  The  horses, 
beavily  laden  with  their  own  as  well  as  their 
riders'  armor,  could  nm  but  slowly  and  for 
short  diatanoes.  Daring  the  crusades,  there- 
fore, and  in  the  wars  with  the  Mongolians  in 
Poland  and  Silesia,  this  immovablo  cavalry 
was  constantly  tired  oQt|  and  finally  worsted 
by  the  active  light  horsemen  of  the  East  ^  In 
the  Austrian  and  Bur>:undian  wars  against 
i>witzerland,  the  men-at-arms,  entangled  in 
difficult  ground,  had  to  dismonnt  and  form  a 
phalanx  even  more  immovable  than  that  of 
MaciHlon :  in  mountain  defiles,  rocks  and 
ftomps  of  trees  were  hnrled  down  npon  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  phalanx  lost  its 
tactical  order,  and  was  scattered  by  a  resolute 
attack.  Toward  the  Uth  oentnry  a  kind  of 
lighter  cavalry  was  introduced,  and  a  portion 
V  the  archers  were  mounted  to  facilitate  their 
BMBonivrinf ;  bnt  these  and  other  changes 
Were  soon  rendered  useless,  abandoned,  or  turn- 
^  to  diil'erent  account  by  the  introduction  of 
uttnew  ekmoit^  whioh  waadeatined  to  change 


the  whole  system  of  warfare,  gunpowder. — 
From  the  Arabs  in  Spain  the  knowledge  of  the 
composition  and  use  of  gunpowder  spread  to 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe;  the  Arabs 
tlietnselves  had  received  it  from  nations  fur- 
ther east,  who  again  had  it  from  the  original 
inventor.%  the  Chinese.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
14th  century  cannon  were  first  introduced  into 
European  armies— heavy,  unwieldy  pieces  of 
ofdnanoe,  throwing  stone  balls,  and  tmfit  for 
anything  but  sieges.  Small  arms,  however,  were 
soon  invented.  Perugia  supplied  itself  in  ld64 
with  600  hand-guns,  me  butels  not  more  than 
eight  inches  Inn;: ;  they  subsequently  gave  rise 
to  the  manufacture  of  pistols  (so  called  from 
Fistcia  in  Tuscany).  Not  long  afterward  longer 
and  heavier  hand-puns  {nrqut  hunrtt)  were  manu- 
factured, oorresDondin^  to  our  present  musket : 
but,  short  and  heavy  m  the  barrel,  they  haa 
but  a  restricted  ranpe,  nnd  the  matchlock  was 
an  ahuost  absolute  hindrance  to  correct  aim. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  14th  century  there 
was  no  military  force  in  western  Europe  with- 
out its  artillery  and  arquebusiers.  iiut  the  in- 
flnenee  of  the  new  arm  on  general  tactics  was 
not  yet  perceptible.  Both  large  and  small 
firearms  took  a  lung  time  in  loading,  and  what 
with  tiieir  clumsiness  and  costliness,  they  had 
not  superseded  the  crossbow  by  1400. — In  the 
I  mean  time  the  general  breaking  up  of  the  feu- 
:  dal  system,  and  the  rise  of  cities,  contributed 
to  change  the  composition  of  armies.  The 
larger  vassals  were  either  subdued  by  central 
autliority,  as  in  France,  or  had  become  quasi-in- 
dependent sovereigns,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  power  of  the  lesser  nobility  was  broken 
I  by  the  central  autliority  in  coqjmietion  with 
[  the  cities.  The  feudal  armies  no  longer  existed ; 
I  new  armies  were  formed  from  the  mercenaries 
j  whom  the  ruin  of  feudalism  had  set  free  to 
serve  those  who  would  pay  them.  Thus,  some- 
thing approaching  standing  armies  arose ;  but 
these  mercenaries,  men  of  all  nations,  difficult 
I  to  keep  in  order,  and  not  very  regularly  paid, 
I  committed  great  excesses.  In  France,  King 
:  Charles  VII.  therefore  formed  a  permanent 
force  from  native  elements.  In  1446  he  levied 
16  eompagniu  SPordonnanee  of  600  men  each ; 
in  all,  l».0i)O  cavalry,  stationed  in  the  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  and  jiaid  with  regularity.  £very 
company  was  divided  into  100  lances;  a  lance 
consisted  of  one  man-at-anns,  three  archers, 
an  esquire,  and  a  page.  Thus  they  formed  a 
mixture  of  heavy  cavalry  with  mounted  arch- 
ers, the  two  arms  in  battle  acting  of  conr.-o 
separately.  In  1448  he  added  16,000  Jranc*- 
mv^m,  under  fonr  captains  general,  eadi  oom> 
manding  eight  companies  of  r)(K>  men.  All 
the  archers  had  crossbows..  They  were  re- 
croited  and  armed  by  the  parishes,  and  free 
from  all  taxes.  Tlii-<  may  bo  considered  the 
first  standing  army  of  modern  times. — At  the 
cloee  of  this  first  period  of  modem  tactics,  as 
they  emerpod  from  mediaeval  confusion,  the 
state  of  things  may  be  summed  up  as  f  uilow^s: 
The  mahi  body  of  the  inftatxy,  oonsiating  of 
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mercenaries,  was  armed  with  pike  and  sword, 
breastplate  and  helmet  It  fouffht  in  deep, 
close  masses,  hat,  better  armed  and  drilled  than 

the  feudal  infantry,  it  showed  prcator  tenacity 
and  order  in  combat  The  standing  levies  and 
the  mercenaries,  soldiers  by  profearioo,  were 

of  cours<.'  superior  to  t!n'  casual  levies  and  dis- 
connected bands  of  feudal  retainoni.  The  heavy 
cavalry  now  famA  it  smnedmee  neoessary  to 
charpo  in  close  array  apainst  infantry.  The 
light  infantry  wat^  »itill  princinully  composed  of 
archers,  but  the  use  of  the  hand-gun  for  skir- 
niisliors  paine«l  crronnd.  The  cavalry  reniaioed 
as  yet  tlie  principal  arm — heavy  cavalry,  inen- 
at-arms  emwnd  in  iron,  but  no  longer  com- 
posed in  every  cane  of  the  nobility,  and  re- 
dnoed  from  its  former  chivalrous  and  Ilonieric 
mode  of  fighting  to  the  more  prosaic  neces- 
t&tj  of  charing  in  close  order.  But  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  snch  cavalry  was  now  generally 
felt,  and  many  devices  were  planned  to  find  a 
lighter  kind  of  horse.  Mounted  archers,  as 
has  been  stated,  had  !n  part  to  supply  this 
want ;  in  Italy  and  the  neifrbborinp  countries 
the  ttradioti^  light  cavalry  on  the  Turkish 
plan,  composed  m  Bosnian  and  Albanlaii 
cenaries,  n  sort  of  ha-ihi-hazouks  found  ready 
employment,  and  were  much  feared,  especially 
in  pnrsaits.  Poland  and  Hungary  had,  besides 
the  heavy  cavalry  adopted  from  the  We.st,  re- 
tained tiieir  own  national  light  cavalry.  The 
artillery  was  in  its  infancy.  Tlie  heavy  guns 
of  the  time  were  indeed  token  into  the  field, 
but  could  not  leave  their  position  after  it  was 
once  taken  up ;  the  powder  was  bad,  the  load- 
ing difficult  and  slow,  and  the  range  of  the 
stone  balls  short. — The  close  of  the  16th  and 
the  beginning  of  tlie  I'Uli  contury  are  marked 
by  a  double  progress ;  the  French  improved  the 
artUlery,  and  the  Spaniards  gave  a  new  char> 
acter  to  the  infantry.  C'harK  s  VIII.  of  France 
made  hiii  guns  so  far  movable  that  he  could 
not  only  take  them  into  the  field,  bnt  make 
tliom  chanire  their  position  during  battle  and 
follow  the  other  troops  in  their  movements, 
which,  however,  were  not  very  quick.  He 
thereby  became  the  founder  of  tiehl  artillery. 
His  puns,  mounted  on  wheeled  carriages  and 
plentifully  horsed,  proved  immensely  superior 
to  the  old-fashioned  clumsy  artillery  of  the  Ital- 
ians drawn  by  bullocks,  and  did  such  execu- 
tion in  the  deep  columns  of  the  Italian  infantry, 
that  Machiavelli  wrote  his  "  Art  of  War"  prin- 
cipally in  order  to  ])ropo8e  formations  by  wnich 
tlie  etffct  of  such  artillery  on  infantry  could 
be  counteracted,  in  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
Francis  L  of  Fraooe  defeated  the  Swiss  pike- 
men  by  tlie  efTectivo  firo  and  tlie  mobility  of 
this  artillery,  which,  from  fianking  positions, 
enfiladed  the  Swiss  order  of  battle.  Bnt  the 
reign  of  the  pike,  for  infantry,  was  on  the  de- 
cline. The  Spaniards  improvetl  the  coiiiinon 
hand-gnn  iargwhme)  ana  introdu(e(l  it  into 
the  regular  heavy  infantry.  Tlieir  iiiu>kct 
{hacqxubutte)  wjis  a  heavy,  long- barrelled  arm, 
bored  for  two-onnce  bnliets^  uid  fired  from  a 


rest  formed  by  a  fork*  1  pole.  It  sent  it*'  ballet 
through  the  strongest  breastplate,  and  was 
therefore  decisive  against  the  heavy  cavalry, 
which  got  into  disorder  as  soon  as  the  men  be- 
gan ialUng.  Ten  or  15  musketeers  were  placed 
with  every  company  of  pikemen,  and  theeffiwt 
of  their  tire  at  I'avia  astonislic^l  both  allies  and 
enemies.  Fraudsberg  relates  that  in  that  bat- 
tle a  flin^e  shot  from  snoh  n  inndDet  wcoM 
bring  down  sever;il  men  and  horso-*.  Fr^-rj 
that  time  dates  the  superiority  of  the  8panihh 
infantry,  which  lasted  for  above  lOO  years.— 
The  war  consequent  upon  the  reljellion  of  the 
Netherlands  was  pf  great  intluenee  on  the  for- 
mation of  armies.  Both  Spaniards  and  Dutch 
improved  all  arms  considerably.  Hitherto,  in 
the  armies  of  inerceniiries,  every  man  oflering 
for  enlLstment  had  to  come  fully  equipped, 
armed,  and  acquainted  with  the  use  of  his 
arms.  But  in  this  long  war,  carried  on  during 
40  years  on  a  small  extent  of  country,  the 
available  recruits  of  this  class  soon  became 
scarce.  The  Dutch  had  to  ]>ut  up  with  sndi 
able-bodied  volunteers  as  tluy  could  get,  ssd 
the  government  was  now  under  the  necesAy 
of  seeing  them  drilled.  Maurice  of  NasasQ 
composeil  the  first  drill  regtilationn  of  modem 
times,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
uniform  instmetion  of  a  whole  anny.  The  in- 
fantry began  again  to  march  in  step  ;  it  gained 
much  in  homogeneity  and  solidity.  It  wai  now- 
formed  into  smaller  bodies;  the  companies, 
hitherto  400  to  500,  were  reduced  to  150  and 
200  men,  10  companies  fonning  a  regiment 
The  improved  musket  gained  ground  upon  the 
pike ;  one  third  of  the  whole  infantry  consisted 
of  musketeers,  mixed  in  each  company  widi 
the  pikemen.  Tlieso  latter,  beinir  required  for 
band-to-hand  fight  only,  retained  their  hefanet, 
breastplate,  ancTsteel gauntlets;  themnsketeevs 
threw  away  all  defensive  armor.  The  forrai- 
tion  was  generally  two  deep  for  the  pikemen, 
and  from  five  to  eight  deep  tor  the  musketeers; 
a-s  sotm  as  the  first  rank  had  fired,  it  retired  to 
load  again.  Still  greater  changes  t<x»k  place  in 
cavalry,  and  here,  too,  Maurice  of  Xa^tsau  took 
the  lead.  In  tin*  inipossibility  of  forrainp  a 
heavy  cavalry  of  men-at-arms,  he  orgranizi-d  a 
bixly  of  light  horse  recruited  in  Germany,  armed 
them  with  a  helmet,  cuirass,  brassarts  for  the 
arms,  steel  gauntlets,  and  long  boots;  and  a* 
with  the  lanco  they  would  not  have  l>een  a 
match  for  the  heavy-arm e<i  Spanish  cavalry, 
he  gave  them  a  vwwA  and  long  pi^toK  Tm» 
new  class  of  horsemen,  approaching  our  nio<l- 
em  cuirassiers,  soon  proved  superior  to  the  far 
less  numerous  and  less  movable  Spanish  men-a^ 
aniH,  wlios(>  horses  they  shot  down  beforo  the 
slow  ma.«is  broke  in  upon  them.  Maurice  oi 
Nassau  had  his  cuiraaaiers  drilled  as  weU  as  bis 
infantry  ;  he  so  far  succeeded,  tb.nt  he  ootiM 
venture  to  execute  in  battle  changes  of  front 
and  other  evolutions  with  large  or  small  bodies 
of  them.  Alva,  too.  had  found  the  necesflty 
of  improving  his  light  horse;  hitherto  tbcy 
had  been  fit  for  akirmldiing  voA  rin^  combat 
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onlj,  bnt  under  liis  direction  they  soon  learned 

to  charge  in  a  body,  liko  the-  lieavy  cavalry. 
The  formation  of  cavalry  remained  still  five  to 
eight  deep.   About  this  time  Henrj  IV.  of 

France  introduced  a  new  kind  of  mounted  ser- 
vice, the  dragooncL  originally  infwtir  mounted 
OB  boiios  foft  '  loooniotioD  oiuy*  but  m 
a  vtry  few  years  after  their  introduction  they 
were  used  as  cavalry  as  well,  and  equipped  for 
diis  doable  wrHoe.  They  had  neither  defen- 
«ve  armor  nor  hiph  boots,  bat  a  cavalry  sword, 
and  sometimes  a  lance ;  they  also  carried  the 
infimtrj  mmket,  or  a  diorter  eorUne.  These 
tro<>|"4  did  not,  Imwever,  come  up  to  the  expec- 
tatiuns  which  had  led  to  their  formation  ;  they 
loon  beeame  a  portion  of  the  regular  oavairy, 
mdoettsed  to  fi;.'lit  as  infantry.  In  artillery  the 
Freneh  maintained  the  superiority  they  had 
gdned.  The  prolonge  was  Invented  by  them 
about  this  time,  and  ca.se  shot  introduced  by 
Henry  IV.  The  Spanish  and  Dutch,  too, 
lightened  and  simplified  their  artillery,  but 
•till  it  remained  a  clumsy  concern,  and  lijrbt, 
novable  pieces  of  etilu-tive  calibre  and  range 
were  yet  unknown. — With  the  80  years'  war 
opens  the  period  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
firreut  military  reformer  of  the  17th  century. 
His  infantry  regiments  were  composed  of  two 
thirds  musketeets  and  one  third  pikemcn. 
Some  rcfrimcnts  consisted  of  musketeers  alone. 
The  muskets  were  so  mndl  tiiat  the 

rest  for  firing  tlieni  became  unnecessary.  He 
slso  introduced  paper  cartridges,  by  which 
loading  was  much  facilitated.  The  deep  for- 
mation was  done  away  with ;  his  pikemen 
rtood  six,  his  musketeers  only  three  deep. 
These  latter  were  drilled  in  firing  by  jihitoims 
and  ranks.  The  unwieldy  raiments  of  2,000 
or  8,000  men  were  reduced  to  1,800  or  1,400, 
in  eight  companies,  and  two  regiments  formed 
into  a  brigade.  With  tlua  fonnation  he  defeat- 
ed the  deep  masses  of  his  oprwnents,  often 
di<])(ised,  like  a  cuhimn  (ir  full  st|uare,  30  deep, 
upon  which  hia  artillery  played  with  terrible 
flnet.  The  earalrT  was  reorganized  upon  rim- 
ilar  princi[»los.  The  men-at-arms  were  com- 
pletely done  away  with.  The  cuirassiers  lost 
tiie  brassarts  ana  some  other  useless  pieoes  of 
defensive  !irin<»r:  tliey  were  thus  ni.ide  con- 
siderably ligiiter  and  more  movable.  His 
dragoons  fought  neariy  always  as  cavalry. 
Both  cui  ra^'^iers  and  dragoons  were  formed 
only  three  deep,  and  had  strict  orders  not  to 
lose  time  with  firinir,  but  to  charge  at  once 
STVord  in  band.  Thcv  were  divided  into 
s'luadrons  of  125  men.  The  artillery  was 
improved  by  the  addition  of  light  gnns. 
The  leather  gnn"  of  Gustavus  Adolpbns 
Afo  celebrated,  but  were  not  long  retained. 
w«fe  replaced  by  cast-iron  four-pound- 
BO  light  that  they  could  be  drawn  by  two 
Iwrses;  Uiey  could  be  tired  six  times  while 
Amoaketeer fired  twice;  two  of  these  were  at- 
tsehed  to  every  repimcnt  of  infantry.  Thus,  the 
divisioii  of  light  and  heuvy  lield  artillery  was 
**tebliahed;  the  light  gans  aocompmied  the 


Infantry,  while  the  heavy  ones  remained  in  re- 
serve, or  took  u[i  a  f>o>ition  for  the  whole  of 
the  battle.  The  armies  of  this  time  begin  to 
show  the  increasing  preponderance  of  infontry 
over  cavalry.  At  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Gus- 
tavus Adolphushad  19,000  infantry  and  11,000 
cavalry;  Tilly  had  81,000  Infhotty  and  13,000 
cavalry.  At  I.utzen.  Wal]en«tein  had  24,000 
infantry  and  16,000  cavalry  in  170  squadrons. 
The  nmnber  of  guns,  too,  increased  with  the 
introduction  of  li^'ht  jiieces;  the  Swedes  often 
had  from  5  to  12  ffuns  for  every  1,000  men ; 
and  at  1^  battle  of  uie  Lech,  Gnstavna  Adolphns 

forccfl  the  j)a.ssa[re  of  the  river  under  rover  of 
the  tire  of  72  heavy  guns. — During  the  latter 
half  of  the  17th  and  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century,  pikes  and  all  defensive  armor  for  in- 
fantry were  finally  done  away  with  by  the 
general  introdnotion  of  the  bayonet.  This 
weapon,  invented  in  France  about  ltU<>.  hnd  to 
struggle  80  years  against  the  pike.  The  Aiis- 
trians  first  adopted  it  for  all  their  infantry,  the 
IVu.'^sians  next;  the  French  retained  the  jiike 
till  1703,  the  Uuaaums  till  1 721 .  The  tlint-loek, 
invented  in  France  about  the  ^^ame  time  as  the 
bayonet,  was  also  gradually  introduced  before 
the  year  1700  into  most  armies.  It  materially 
abridged  the  operation  of  loading,  protected  to 
snme  degree  the  powder  in  the  pan  frnm  rain, 
and  thus  contributed  very  much  to  the  abolition 
of  tiie  idlM.  Yet  firing  wm  iUU  so  dow  tliat  a 
man  was  not  expected  to  use  more  tbnn  from  24 
to  36  cartridges  in  a  battle;  until  in  the  latter 
half  of  this  period  imfnoved  regulations,  better 
drill,  and  further  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  small  arms  (especially  the  iron  ramrod, 
first  introduced  in  Prussia),  enabled  the  soldier 
to  fire  with  conuderable  rapidity.  This  neces- 
sitatetl  a  still  ftirther  reduction  of  the  depth  of 
formation,  and  infantry  was  now  formed  only 
four  deep.  A  species  of  Cdite  infantry  was  cre- 
ated in  the  companies  of  grenadiers,  originally 
intendc<l  to  throw  hand-<rrenades  before  coming 
to  close  Quarters,  but  soon  r^nced  to  fight  with 
the  nraaket  only.  In  some  German  armies 
riflemen  had  been  formed  as  early  as  the  80 
years'  war  \  the  rifie  itself  had  been  invented 
at  Letpsio  in  1498.  This  arm  was  now  mixed 
with  the  musket,  the  best  shots  in  eaeli  company 
being  armed  with  it;  hut  out  of  Germany  the 
rifle  fbnnd  litde  ftvor.  The  Anstrians  had 
also  a  sort  of  liL'ht  infantry  called  jmnffof/rs — 
Croatian  and  burvian  irregidars  from  the  mili- 
tary frontier  against  Tnrkey,  useful  in  roving 
expeditions  and  j)nrsnit,  but,  from  tlie  tactics 
of  the  day  and  tiieir  absolute  want  of  drill, 
useless  in  battle.  The  French  and  Dutch  cre- 
nte<1,  for  similar  purj^oses,  irregular  infantry 
called  compagnUt /ranch t».  Cavalry,  too,  was 
lightened  ui  all  armies.  There  were  no  longer 
any  men-at-arms;  the  cuirassiers  maintained 
the  breastplate  and  helmet  only;  in  France  and 
Sweden  the  breastjdate  was  also  done  away 
with.  The  inen'using  etticiency  and  rapidity 
of  infantry  tire  told  very  much  against  cavalry. 
It  was  soon  oonridered  perfecuy  useless  fbr 
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this  latter  arm  to  cliarge  infantry  sword  in 
hand;  and  the  opinion  of  tho  irresistibility  of 
a  tiring  line  became  so  prevalent  tliat  cavalry, 
too,  was  taught  to  nly  more  on  its  carbines 
than  on  the  sword.  Thus,  durinf;  this  period, 
it  often  occurred  that  two  liuos  of  cavalry 
nifthitained  a  ftrlog  fi^ht  against  each  other  the 
same  as  if  the7  wwe  infantry ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidtrc<l  very  daring  to  ride  up  to  within  20 
yards  of  the  enemy,  fire  a  volley,  and  charge 
at  a  trot.  Clmrks  XII.,  however,  adhered  to 
the  rule  of  hi:*  |j;reat  predecessor.  His  cavalry 
never  stopped  to  lire ;  it  always  charged,  sword 
in  hand,  against  anything  opposing  it,  cavalry, 
intantry,  batteries,  and  intrencnments,  and 
always  with  success.  Tho  French,  too,  broke 
through  the  new  system  and  reoommenced  re- 
lying on  the  sword  only.  The  depth  of  cavalry 
was  still  further  reduced  from  f'our  to  three. 
In  artillery,  the  lightening  of  the  guns,  and  the 
nse  of  carmdgee  and  case-ehot,  now  beoame 
general.  Another  great  change  was  that  of  tlio 
incorporation  of  thiit  arm  with  the  annr.  Hith- 
erto, though  the  gtins  belonged  to  uie  state, 
the  men  serving  tljcin  were  not  soldiers,  but 
formed  a  sort  of  guild,  and  artillery  was  con- 
ddered  not  an  arm  but  a  handloraJl.  The  offi- 
cers had  no  rank  in  the  nrniy,  and  were  con- 
sidered more  related  to  waster  tailors  and  car- 
penters than  to  gentlemen.  Abont  this  time, 
however,  artillery  was  made  a  component  part 
of  the  army,  and  divided  into  companies  and  bat- 
talimis;  ttie  nien  were  converted  into  permanent 
soldiers,  and  tlie  othccrs  ranked  with  tho  in- 
fantry and  cavalry.  The  centralisation  and  per- 
manenoe  of  the.  arme<l  contingent  upon  this 
change  paved  the  way  for  the  science  of  artil- 
lery, which  under  the  old  system  could  not  de- 
velop itself. — The  passage  from  deep  formation 
to  line,  from  tho  pike  to  tlie  musket,  from  tho 
supremacy  of  cavalry  to  tiiat  of  iulaatry,  had 
thus  been  gradaally  aecomplished  when  Fred* 
crick  tfie  (ucat  opened  his  campaigns,  and 
with  tliem  the  c^jissical  era  of  line  tactics, 
lie  formed  his  inuntry  three  deep,  and  got  it 
to  fire  five  times  in  a  minute.  In  his  very  first 
battles  at  Mullwitx,  tliis  infantry  deployed  in 
line,  and  repelled  by  its  rapid  tiro  all  charges 
of  the  Austrian  cavalry,  wliich  had  just  to- 
tally routed  the  Prussian  horse ;  after  finishing 
with  the  cavidry,  tlio  Trussian  infantry  at- 
tacked the  Austrian  infantry,  defeated  it,  and 
thus  won  the  battle.  Formation  of  squares 
against  cavalry  was  nevcF  attcin|ited  in  great 
battles,  but  only  when  inliuitry  on  the  march 
was  surprised  by  hosHle  esnd^.  In  a  battle, 
the  extreme  wings  of  the  infantry  stretched 
round  en  poUnce  when  menaced  by  oavahry, 
and  this  was  generally  found  sufficient.  To  op- 
pose tho  Austrian  pandours,  Frederick  formed 
similar  irregular  troths,  intautry  and  cavalry, 
but  never  relied  on  them  In  iMtde,  where  they 
were  seldom  engaged.  The  slow  advance  of 
the  firing  line  decided  his  battles.  Cavalry, 
negleoted  under  his  predecessor,  was  now 
nude  to  nndergo  a  complete  relation.  It 


was  formed  only  two  deep,  and  firing,  exflspl 

on  pursuit,  was  strictly  prohil-it.sl.  Horseman- 
ship, considered  hitherto  of  minor  importance, 
was  now  cultivated  with  the  greatc^st  atten- 
tion. All  evolutions  hud  to  be  practis<-<l  at  full 
si>eed,  and  the  men  were  required  to  remain 
well  closed  up.  By  the  exertions  of  Seydliti, 
the  cavalry  oi  Frederick  was  made  superior  to 
any  other  then  exbting  or  ever  existing  befc^e 
it;  and  its  bold  riding,  close  order,  dashiof 
charge,  and  quick  rallying  have  never  yet  been 
surpassed.  The  artillery  was  considerably  hgfat- 
ened,  so  much  that  some  c»f  the  heavy-calibred 
guns  were  not  able  to  stand  full  charges,  sad 
had  therefore  to  be  abolished  afterward.  TeC 
the  heavy  artillery  was  still  very  slow  and 
clumsy  in  its  movements,  owing  to  inferior  and 
heavy  carriages  and  imperftot  organiastfott. 
In  battle,  it  look  up  its  po.sition  from  tho  first, 
and  sometimes  changed  it  for  a  second  posi- 
tion, more  in  advanoe;  but  manosnTring  wn 
was  none.    The  light  artillery,  the  regimental 

Sns  attached  to  the  infantry,  were  pkced  in 
mt  of  the  fnihntry  line,  50  paces  in  admiee 
of  tho  intervals  of  the  battiilions ;  they  ad- 
vanced with  the  infantry,  the  guns  dragged  by 
the  men,  and  opened  fire  with  canister  at  tOO 
yards.  The  nimiber  of  guns  was  very  large, 
irom  three  to  six  guns  per  l,00u  men.  Tbe  io- 
fiintry,  as  well  as  the  eandrj,  were  ovgimaed 
in  brigades  and  divisions;  but  08  there  WM 
scarcely  any  manceuvriug  after  the  battle  bsd 
begun,  and  as  every  battalion  had  to  remaia 
in  its  proper  ])L'ico  in  tbe  line,  these  sub- 
divii^ious  had  uo  tactical  iutiuence.  With  the 
cavalry,  a  general  of  brigade  might  now  and 
then,  during  a  charge,  have  to  sict  upon  hi» 
own  responsibility;  but  with  the  infantry  such 
a  case  oonid  never  occur.  This  line  fonnalka, 
infantry  in  two  lines  in  the  centre,  cavalry  ia 
two  or  three  lines  on  the  wings,  was  a  con- 
siderable progress  upon  the  deep  formation  of 
former  days.  It  developed  the  full  etVect  of 
infantry  lire,  jus  well  as  of  the  cliargo  of  caval- 
ry, by  allowing  as  many  men  as  possible  to  act 
simultaneously ;  but  its  very  perfection  in  thii 
point  confined  the  whole  army,  as  it  were,  ia 
a  strait  waistcoat  Every  squadron,  battalion, 
or  gtm  had  its  regulated  place  in  the  order  d 
battle,  which  could  not  be  inverted  or  in  any 
way  disturbe«l  without  afiecting  the  etfioi^)^ 
of  the  whole.  On  the  march,  therefore,  evecy* 
thing  had  to  be  so  arranged  that  when  vm 
army  formed  front  again  Ifor  encampment  or 
battle,  every  subdivision  got  exactlj  into  its 
correct  place.  Thus,  any  manoravres  ts  hi 
executed  had  to  be  executed  with  the  whole 
army ;  to  detach  a  single  portion  of  it  for  • 
flank  attack,  to  form  s  particular  lesei  n  fv 
the  attack,  with  superior  forces  of  a  weak 
point,  would  have  been  impracticable  and 
nulty  with  suoh  alow  troops,  fit  onlj  to  figbt  ta 
line,  and  with  an  (»rdcr  of  battle  of  such  ptiiT- 
ness.  Then,  the  advance  in  batUe  of  such  l<»>g 
lines  was  neoesaarilj  ezeonted  witii  eooata^ 
•Ue  fllowsesa,  in  oraer  to  ke^  np  the  •ligi' 
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neni    Tcnti  feOowed  fhe  army  eonstiutly, 

&nd  were  j)itcho<l  every  nipht ;  the  camp  was 
ali^tly  intrenched.   The  troops  were  fed  from 
magaanes,  the  haiUnff  eetebluliDMnta  aeoom- 
panying  the  nrmy  ft'*  rrmrh  n«  possihle.  In 
•bortf  the  baggage  and  other  train  of  the  army 
vara  enomioaa,  and  hampered  ita  movanMota 
to  a  depree  unknown  nowadays.    Yet,  with 
•n  theso  drawbacks,  the  uiilitary  orcranization 
of  Frederick  the  Great  was  by  far  the  best  of 
its  day,  and  was  catrt  rly  ndopte<l  by  all  other 
European  govemmentd.    The  recruiting  of  the 
forces  was  almost  everywhere  carried  on  by 
voluntary  enlistments,  assisted  by  kidnapping; 
and  it  was  only  after  very  severe  losses  that 
IMeriak  had  reeonraa  to  ftwoad  leriaa  from 
his  provinces. — When  the  war  of  the  coalition 
against  the  French  n-pulilir  In  tran,  the  French 
army  was  disorpaniz.  d  t.y  tlie  loss  of  ita  of- 
ficers, and  numbered  less  than  ir»n,ono  men. 
The  nnmbem  of  the  enemy  were  fur  superior; 
new  levies  became  necessary,  and  were  made 
to  an  immense  extent^  in  the  shape  of  na- 
tional volunteers,  of  which  in  1798  tnere  must 
have  been  at  least  500  battalions  in  existence. 
These  troops  were  not  drilled,  nor  was  there 
lime  to  drill  them  according  to  the  compli- 
ratted  f;y-.tt>rii  of  line  tactics,  and  to  the  de- 
gree ofperfecticm  required  by  movements  in 
nneu    Ereiy  attempt  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
lino  was  followed  hy  a  signal  defeat,  thoii;:h 
the  French  had  far  superior  nombers.   A  new 
eyatem  of  taetioa  beoama  neoeasary.  The 
Arnerif^nn  rovolution  had  ahown  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  with  undiaofpHnad  troops  from  ex- 
tended order  and  ekinniuifaiff  fire.  TbeFkvneh 
a«l«»ptc<l  it,  and  supported  the  skirmisher^  by 
deep  columns,  in  which  a  little  disorder  was 
laea  objectionable  so  long  as  the  mass  ranained 
well  toircther.  In  this  formation  thoy  launched 
their  su[>erior  numbers  against  the  enemy,  and 
were  generally  snocessfu.    This  new  forma- 
tion and  the  want  of  experience  of  thi-ir  trooi>8 
lod  them  to  fight  in  broken  grouml,  in  villages 
and  woods,  wliere  they  found  shelter  from  the 
enemy's  fire,  and  wht-n*  liis  line  was  invari- 
ably disordered;  their  want  of  tents,  tield  hat- 
terieot,  d:c.,  compelled  them  to  bivonao  without 
plielttT,  and  to  live  upon  what  the  country 
atfurded  them.    Thus  they  paine<l  a  mobility 
unknown   to   their  enemies,  who  were  en- 
cwnbered  with  tents  and  all  sorts  of  baggage. 
When  the  revolutionary  war  had  iiroduced  in 
Napoleon  the  man  who  reduced  this  new 
mo<ie  of  warfare  to  a  regular  system,  oom> 
Mned  H  with  what  was  Btul  nsefol  in  the  old 
system,  and  brought  the  new  method  at  once 
to  tbat  degree  of  perfection  which  Frederick 
had  given  to  Hne  taetfei^  than  liia  IVcnoh 
wore  almost  invincilde,  oral  their  opponents 
had  learned  from  them,  and  oiganized  their  ar- 
mies upon  the  naw  model.   The  principal  fea- 
tur«.-s  f)f  this  new  system  are  :  the  restoration  of 
tlio  old  principle  that  every  citizen  is  liable  in 
COOP  of  need  to  be  called  out  Ibr  the  Manoe  of 
the  ooontrj,  and  the  ooaaeqncot  formation  of 


I  the  anny,  by  compulsory  lerlea  of  ^[reater  or 

'  less  extent,  from  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants; 
1  a  change  bj  which  the  numerical  force  of  armies 
I  waa  at  onee  raiaed  to  threefold  tiie  aTerage  of 

1  Frederick's  time,  and  might  in  ciise  of  need  be 
increased  to  lanper  proportions  still.  Then, 
the  ^loarding  or  eamp  nteoafla,  and  of  depeD> 

dence  for  provisions  upon  mapazinos,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  bivouac  and  of  the  rule 
that  war  feeda  war,  ineraaaed  tfie  oderity  md 
independence  of  an  army  as  much  as  its  numer- 
ical force  was  raised  by  the  rule  of  general 
liability  to  serve.  In  tactical  organization, 
the  principle  of  mixinir  infMntry.  cavalry,  and 
artillery  in  the  smaller  jjortions  of  an  army, 
in  corps  and  divMona,  became  the  rule.  Every 
division  thus  became  a  complete  army  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  fit  to  act  independently,  and  capa- 
ble of  considerable  resistance  even  agtUMt 
superior  numbers.  The  order  of  battle  was 
now  based  upon  the  column ;  it  served  as  the 
reservoir,  from  which  sallied  and  to  which 
returned  the  swarms  of  skirmishers:  as  the 
wedge-like  compact  mass  to  be  launched 
against  a  particular  point  of  the  enemy's  line; 
as  the  form  to  approach  the  enemy  and  then 
to  deploy,  if  the  ground  and  the  state  of  the 
engagement  nuvie  it  (l<  >ir;iMe  to  oi)pose  tiring 
linea  to  the  enemy.  The  mutual  support  of  the 
three  arma,  developed  to  Its  ftaU  extent  by  their 
comMnatton  in  snuill  bodies,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  forms  of  fighting,  skirmishers, 
line,  and  eohamn,  eompoae  the  great  tactical 
superiority  of  modem  armies.  Any  kind  of 
ground  thereby  became  tit  for  fighting;  and 
the  ability  of  rapidly  judging  the  advantages 
and  di-^ad vantaiTi's  of  trrouiid,  iind  of  at  rmre 
disposing  troops  accordingly,  became  one  of  the 
chief  requirements  of  a  captain.  And  not  onlj 
in  the  commander-in-chief,  but  in  the  subordi- 
nate otficers,  these  qualities,  and  general  apt- 
ness for  independent  command,  were  now  a 
necessity.  Corps,  divisions,  brigades,  and  de- 
tachments were  constantly  placed  in  situations 
where  their  commanders  had  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility;  the  battletield  no  longer 
presente<l  its  long  unbroken  lines  of  infantry 
disposed  in  a  vast  plain  with  cavalry  on  the 
wings;  but  the  single  corps  and  divisions;, 
massed  in  columns,  stood  hidden  behind  vil- 
lages, roads,  or  hills,  separated  from  each 
other  by  seemingly  large  intervals,  while  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  troops  appeared  actually 
engaged  in  skirmishing  and  finng  artillery  until 
the  decisive  moment  approached.  Lines  of 
battle  extended  with  the  nambera  and  with 
this  formation ;  it  was  not  necessary  actually 
to  till  up  every  interval  with  a  line  visible  to 
the  enemy,  ao  long  as  troops  were  at  hand  to 
come  up  when  rLiinirLil.  Turning  of  Hanks 
now  became  generally  a  strate^cai  operation, 
the  etronger  army  placing  itaelf  completely  be- 
tween  the  weaker  one  and  its  coinmunications, 
so  that  a  ungle  defeat  could  annihilate  an  army 
and  deolde  a  eamprign.  The  ikvorite  taotieal 
nuoMBQvre  waa  tM  breaking  fhroui^  the  ane- 
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my^s  centre  with  frosb  troops,  as  soon  as  the  | 
state  of  atlairs  showed  that  his  liist  reserves  | 
were  engaged.  Keserves,  which  in  line  tactics 
would  have  been  out  of  place  and  would  have 
detracted  from  the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  the 
decisive  moment,  now  became  the  chief  means 
to  decide  an  action.  Tlio  order  of  battle,  ex- 
tending as  it  did  in  front  extended  also  in 
depth ;  from  the  sMnnish  Ifaie  to  tlie  position 
of  the  reserves  the  depth  was  very  often  two 
miles  and  more.  In  abort,  if  the  new  sys- 
tem required  less  drill  and  parade  -preddon. 
it  required  fur  preator  rapidity,  exertion,  ana 
intelligence  from  every  one,  from  the  lowest 
aldrmuher  as  well  as  the  highest  commander; 
nnd  every  frosli  iinprnvcmont  made  since  Napo- 
leon tends  in  tliut  directiou. — The  changes  in 
^9  materiel  of  armies  were  hut  trifling  during 
this  period ;  constant  wars  left  little  time  fur 
improvements  the  introduction  of  which  re- 
qnues  time.  Two  very  important  innovations 
took  place  in  the  French  army  shortly  before 
the  revoltitlon.  The  first  was  the  adoption  of 
ft  new  model  of  mu.skct  of  roduofd  calibre  and 
windage,  and  with  a  curved  stock  instead  of  the 
Btrught  one  previously  In  use.  mils  weapon, 
more  accurately  worked,  contrilmted  a  ureat 
deal  toward  the  superiority  of  the  Jb  rench  skir- 
mishers, and  remained  the  model  upon  which 
with  trifling  alterations  the  muskets  in  use  in 
all  armies  up  to  tho  introduction  of  percussion  | 
locks  were  constructed.  Hie  second  was  the 
i5iuij)lific!iti<m  and  improvement  of  tlie  artillery 
by  Gribeuuval.  'ilie  French  artillery  under 
JjOVAa  XV.  was  completely  neglected ;  the  guns 
were  of  all  sorts  of  calibres,  the  carriages  old- 
fashioned,  and  the  models  upon  which  thoy 
were  constructed  not  even  uniform.  Gribeau- 
val,  who  had  served  during  the  seven  years' 
war  with  the  Anstrians,  and  then  seen  better 
models,  succeeded  in  rcdiu  hi;^'  the  number  of 
calibres,  equalizing  and  improving  the  models, 
and  greatly  simi)litying  ^e  whole  syrtem.  It 
was  with  his  guns  and  carriages  that  Napoleon 
fought  his  wars.  The  Koglish  artillery,  whicti 
was  in  the  worst  possible  state  when  the  war 
with  France  broke  out,  was  gradually  but  slowly 
much  improved;  with  it  originated  the  stock- 
trail  carriage,  which  has  since  been  adopted  | 
by  nil  euntineiitMl  afiiiic«:.  ami  flie  arrangement 
for  mouiiiiui:  tlie  loot  artillerymen  on  tlie  lim-  , 
bers  and  ammunition  wagons.  Horse  artillery, 
invented  by  Frederick  the  Gre«t,  was  much  ' 
cultivated  during  Napoleon's  period,  especially 
by  himself,  and  its  proper  tactics  were  first  | 
developed.  When  the  war  was  over,  it  was 
foond  tiiat  the  British  were  the  most  efficient 
in  this  arm.  Of  all  large  European  armies, 
the  Austrian  is  the  only  one  which  supplies 
the  place  of  horse  arollery  by  batteries  in 
which  the  men  arc  mounted  on  wagons  provid- 
ed for  the  purpose. — The  German  armies  still  i 
kept  up  tho  special  class  of  infantry  armed 
with  ritles,  and  the  new  system  of  fighting  in 
extended  order  gave  a  fresh  importance  to  this 
arm.  It  was  especiallj  cultivated  and  in  1888  I 


taken  np  by  the  French,  who  felt  the  want  of 

a  long  range  of  musket  for  Algiers.  The  tirail- 
Uurs  de  Vincenne^y  afterward  chaaseurs  cL  pied, 
were  formed,  and  brought  to  a  state  of  efBeiency 
without  paraileL   The  adoption  of  this  forma* 
tion  was  rendered  neoeesary  by  the  great  im- 
provement's in  .small  arins,  nnd  especiiilly  in 
rifles,  by  which  both  range  and  procision  were 
incTMsed  to  a  wonderftu  d^ree.  The  names 
of  Delvigne,  Thouvenot,  nnd  ^linie  thereby  be- 
come celebrated.   For  the  whole  infantry,  the 
peroasri<m  look  was  introdaced  between  1830 
and  1840  inmost  armies;  as  usual,  the  Enght.h 
and  the  Russians  were  tlie  last.    In  the  mean 
time,  great  efforts  were  made  in  Tuiom  qoar^ 
ters  still  further  to  improve  small  arms,  and  to 
produce  a  musket  ol  superior  range  which 
could  be  pven  to  the  whcde  of  the  inHmliT. 
The  Prussians  introduced  tho  needle  gun,  arise 
arm  loaded  at  the  breech,  and  capable  of  very 
rapid  firing,  and  having  a  long  range;  the  m- 
ventioa,  originated  in  Belipum,  was  consider- 
ably iuiprwed  by  Hiem.  This  gun,  although 
by  no  means  the  best  of  its  chiss  i  itlicr  for  ac- 
curacy or  range,  simplicity  of  construcUw  or 
certainty  of  action,  was  early  adopted  and 
pven  to  tluir  troops;  it  was  used  with  groat 
etlect  in  the  bchleswig-Uolatein  war,  and  more 
recently  in  the  remarkable  campaigns  of  the 
Pru-sians  in  Bohemia  and  France.    M.tny  mili- 
tary writers  have  expressed  the  opinion  tiidt 
the  Prussians  owe  tiieir  great  snoceases  in  their 
recent  wars  at  least  as  mucli  to  the  sn{H'ri"rity 
of  their  artillery  and  sniiUl  arms  aa  tu  any 
other  single  cailM.   Bitt  this  is  scarcely  true; 
for  while  tliey  were  probably  provided  with 
better  arms  than  the  Anstrians.  they  were  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  tho  French  in  rifles,  it  being 
generally  conceded  thAt  the  ZundnadelifeiBehr 
or  needle  gun  is  a  leas  efficient  weapon  thsB 
the  Chassei>ot,    The  Euplisli  were  tlie  first  to 
arm  the  whole  of  their  infantry  with  a  saperior 
mnsket,  viz.,  the  Enfield  rifle,  a  afight  altera- 
tion of  the  Mini6;  its  superiority  was  fully 
proved  in  the  Crimea,  and  saved  them  at  la- 
kerman.  But  the  Americans  have  surpassed  all 
otlier  nations  in  the  invention  and  use  of  rifles 
and  carbines.    The  rifled  mudcet  made  in  the 
gov.  t  iiinent  flhopa  at  Springfield,  the  Spencer 
and  Henry  magazine  guns,  and  the  Remington 
carbme  and  rides,  as  well  as  many  othera 
which  were  ftilly  tested  during  the  civil  war, 
are  now  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any 
English,  French,  or  German  arms  of  the  same 
class,  and  have  been  adopted  by  many  Euro- 
pean nations. — In  tactical  arrangemoiti^  no 
changes  of  importance  hare  taken  place  ibr 
infantry  ami  cavalry,  if  we  except  the  ?reat 
improvement  uf  light  infantry  tactics  by  the 
Firettoh  eAosMMrw,  tttid  tiie  new  Proarian  system 
of  columns  of  companies,  which  latter  forma- 
tion, with  some  variations,  is  now  in  general 
use.  The  formation  in  several  European  armies 
is  nominally  three  deep,  but  in  practice  all 
nations  have  adopted  the  two-rank  fonuatioo 
introduced  by  the  English  shorty  after  the 
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of  Napoleon  I.    As  to  cavalry,  the  Euro- 
pean nations  still  adhere  to  the  systi-in  of  Fred- 
erick, with  some  hiight  moUiiicatiouji.  The 
Americans  during  the  civil  war  made  great 
progresB  in  the  organization  and  nse  of  cavalry, 
or  more  properly  of  mounted  troops.    The  first 
ft  iriiiK-nts  (tailed  into  service  were  strictly  light 
cavalry,  bat  the  improvements  in  carbines  and 
reTolTen  or  repeating  pistols,  combined  with 
the  wo»xle(l  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
tii^  were  c<HnpeIled  to  operate,  soon  save  a 
duoneUve^  new  eharaoMr  to  tbia  arm. 
of  fighting  on  horseback,  u.siug  the  sabre  alone 
or  the  sabre  and  pistol,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  eavalry  regiments  to  fight  generally  on 
fi'ot;  and  in  this  they  not  only  reached  a 
high  state  of  ethcienoy,  but,  under  Sheridan 
in  the  east  and  WOson  is  the  west,  exerted 
a  powL-rftil  influence  in  brinjjing  the  war  to 
an  end.    The  mounted  troops  operating  in 
Virginia  were  organiied  into  a  separate  body 
from  10,000  to  15,000  strong,  called  the  cavalry 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  while 
those  in  Kentaoky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama,  ani<mnting  to  7*2  niriments,  and 
reaching  at  the  close  of  the  war  o5,0U0  etti- 
cients,  were  organized  into  one  oommand,  of- 
ficially known  ns  the  cavalry  corps  of  the 
military  divisitm   of  the  Miv.-,i.-vsij»j)i.  These 
immense  masses  of  mounted  troops  were  strong 
enough  to  act  independently  against  the  com- 
monicatioiis  uud  de[>ots  of  the  enemy,  or  in 
co«j{>erution  with  the  infantry,  upon  the  tlanks 
and  rear  of  the  confederate  armies.    In  the 
final  campaigns  in  Virginia,  and  especially  at 
the  battle  of  Winchester  or  the  Ope<4uan,  in 
the  destraotion  of  the  railroads  about  Rich- 
mond, parfionlarly  the  Sonth  Side  road,  at  the 
battle  of  Five  Forks,  in  the  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture of  X^*s  army,  in  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  NaahTille,  in  the  porsoit  and  disperrion  of 
Ilood'rt  army,  in  the  as-milt  and  caiiture  of 
Selma,  Columbus,  and  West  Foiut  ((ia.),  in  the 
pnrsnit  and  capture  of  Davto  and  the  ooofM- 
erate  rhieftains,  those  corps  gave  prwf  of  their 
extraordinary  merits,  not  only  as  cavalry 
marching  ra})idly  and  for  long  distances,  bat 
as  infiantry  tifrhtint:  steadily  and  with  great 
daaii  against  infantry  and  artillery,  assaulting 
and  onirying  earthworks,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  duties  of  active  war- 
lure.    The  success  of  these  corps  was  doubt- 
leaa  greatly  influenoed  partly  by  their  com- 

Cftct  and  independent  or>?ariization,  and  partly 
y  tlio  efficient  character  of  their  lirearuis, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  war  were  almost 
exclusively  Spencer  carbines  or  ritles,  breech- 
luudiiig  niagaziue  guns  of  unrivalled  excel- 
lence at  that  time.  It  is  believed  that  no 
Well  directed  attack  made  V>y  troojx  nsin^x  these 
uriiisi  was  ever  known  to  fail,  win  ther  against 
cjivalry,  infantry,  or  intrendmu  nts.  (See 
CwALKY.) — In  artillery,  considerable  improve- 
ments of  detail  and  .simplilication  of  calibres, 
and  of  models  for  wheels,  carriages,  &c.,  have 
taken  place  in  every  army.  The  sdenoe  of 


artillery  has  been  greatly  improved.   A 11  in  od- 

ern  armies  now  use  rifled  cannon  for  field  ser- 
vice, as  well  as  for  siege  purjioses.  Field  guns 
are  made  of  steel  and  wrought  and  east  iron, 
and  are  of  various  calibres,  all  throwing  steel 
or  iron  balls,  bolts,  or  shells,  more  or  less 
elongated ;  these  guns  are  also  adapted  to  the 
use  of  canisters  of  small  shot,  and  luive  almost 
entirely  replaced  the  smooth-bored  brass  gims 
and  howitzers  in  actual  service.  The  Ameri- 
cana, Prussians,  and  Belgians  have  been  fore- 
most in  maldng  improvemeDts  in  ardllery. 
(See  AirriLLEKV.)— The  f:eiieral  organization 
of  modem  armies  is  very  much  alike.  With 
the  exception  of  tiie  British  and  American, 

they  are  rerrnited  by  compnl.sory  levy,  basetl 
either  upon  conscription,  in  which  case  the 
men,  after  serving  their  tame,  aro  dismissed  for 
life,  or  upon  the  reserve  system,  in  which  the 
time  of  actual  sernce  is  short,  but  the  men 
remain  liable  to  l)e  called  oat  again  for  a  cer- 
tain time  afterward.  France  is  tlie  most  strik- 
ing example  of  the  first,  Pmssia  of  the  second 
system.  Even  in  England,  where  both'  line 
and  militia  are  generally  recruited  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  the  conscription  (or  ballot)  is  by 
law  established  for  the  militia  should  volunteers 
be  wanting.  In  Switzerland,  no  standing;  army 
exists;  the  whole  force  consists  of  militia  drill- 
ed for  a  short  time  only.  The  enlistment  of 
foreign  mercenaries  is  still  the  rule  in  inme 
countries;  the  French  still  have  their  foreign 
legion;  and  England,  in  case  of  serious  war,  is 
regularly  compelled  to  resort  to  this  expedient. 
The  time  of  actuid  service  varies  very  much : 
from  a  couple  of  week-  with  the  Swiss,  18 
months  to  2  years  with  the  smaller  German 
states,  and  8  years  with  the  Prussian.^,  to  5  or 
6  years  in  France,  12  years  in  England,  and  1.1 
years  in  Kussia.  The  officers  are  recruited  in 
vtrloas  wsys.  In  most  amies  there  are  now 
no  legal  impedinieuts  to  advancement  from  the 
ranks,  but  the  practical  impediment^}  widely 
vary.  In  France  and  Austria  a  portion  of  the 
officers  must  bo  taken  from  the  sergeants;  in 
Russia  the  insufficient  number  of  educated  can- 
didates makes  this  a  neeeesily.  In  Prnscda  the 
examination  for  ofRciTs'  coounisaons  in  peace 
is  a  bar  to  uneducated  men;  in  England  ad- 
vancement flrom  the  ranks  is  a  rare  exception. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  officers  there  are  in 
most  countries  military  schools,  tliough,  with 
the  exception  of  France,  it  is  not  neceasiiry  to 
j)ass  through  them.  In  military  and  general 
education  the  Prussian  officers  arc  ahead ;  the 
English  ttd  the  Rnssians  stand  lowest  in  l>otb. 
With  the  exceptions  named  above,  the  equip- 
ment and  aruiameut  of  modern  armies  are  now 
eTerywhere  nearly  the  same.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  great  ditTerence  in  the  quality  and 
workmanship  of  tiie  material,  lu  tlds  respect 
the  Russians  stand  lowest,  and  the  English  and 
Americans,  where  the  industrial  advantages  at 
their  conmiand  are  really  made  use  of,  stand 
highest.  The  infantry  of  all  armies  is  divided 
into  line  and  light  infantry.  The  first  is  the 
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rule,  nnrl  rompofsos  tho  mass  of  all  infantry; 
real  light  iufantry  has  become  mnrh  more  pop* 
iil«r  rinee  the  American  civil  war.  and  the  late 
Avars  liftuo.'n  Prussia,  Anstria.  and  France, 
and  tlie  tendency  in  all  armies  is  to  the  numeri- 
cal incretM  of  this  foroe.  Oavalrjr  to  divided 
into  heavy  and  light  everywhere  except  in 
America,  where  it  is  all  light  Cuirassiers  are 
always  heavy;  hussars  and  chaasears,  always 
light  horse.  Dragoons  and  lancers  are  in  some 
armies  light,  in  others  heavy  cavalry;  and  the 
Russians  would  also  he  without  light  cavalry 
wer«  it  not  for  the  Oaesaoka.  The  bMt  light  cav- 
alry hi  Europe  is  nndonbtedly  that  of  the  Amtri- 
ans,  tlic  national  Iliinparian  hussars,  and  Polish 
oblans.  The  same  division  holds  good  with 
refermiee  to  u^erj.  Light  artillery  is  still 
subdivided  into  horse  and  foot,  the  first  espe- 
cially intended  to  act  in  company  with  cavalry. 
Tiie  Austrians  have  nt>  hone  artillery;  the 
English  and  French  have  no  proper  foot  artil- 
lery, the  men  being  carried  on  the  limbers  and 
ammimition  wagons. — The  infantry  is  formed 
into  rompnnit'«.  battalions.  an<l  regiments.  The 
battalion  is  the  tactical  unit ;  it  is  the  form  in 
which  the  troops  tight,  save  in  a  few  excep- 
tional cases.  A  battalion  mnst  not  be  too 
strong  to  be  commanded  by  the  voice  and  eye 
of  its  chief,  nnr  tno  weak  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent b(xly  in  battle,  even  after  the  losses 
of  a  etmpaign.  The  strength,  therefore,  varies 
from  fiOo  to  l.  jnoitu'n:  sho  to  l,(i(iO  forms  the 
average.  The  division  of  a  battalion  into  com- 
poniee  has  for  ita  obfeet  the  fixing  of  its  evoln- 
tionary  subdivision'',  the  efficiency  of  the  men 
in  the  details  of  the  drill,  and  the  more  com- 
modious economical  administration.  The  num- 
ber of  companifs  in  n  t.;itt;i!ion  varies  as  much 
as  their  strength,  i  iic  English  have  ten  of 
from  90  to  120  men,  the  Russians  and  Prossians 
four  of  250  men,  the  French  and  Austrians  six 
of  varying  strength.  Battalions  are  formed 
into  regiments,  more  for  administrative  and 
disoi^luoAry  porposes  and  to  insure  uniformity 
of  drill,  than  for  any  tactical  object;  in  forma> 
tions  for  war,  therefore,  the  battalions  of  one 
regiment  are  often  separated.  In  Russia  and 
Anstria  there  are  foar,  in  Pmssia  three,  in 
Fkvnce  two  service  batf  ilions,  liosides  depots, 
to  every  regiment;  in  Kngland,  most  regiments 
are  formed,  in  peace,  of  hnt  one  battalion. 
Cavalry  is  divided  into  squadrons  and  regi- 
nient.s.  The  S(|uadr(tn,  from  100  to  200  men, 
forms  the  tactical  and  administrative  unit;  the  •■ 
KtiL'lish  alone  siil(divid<'  the  squadron,  for  ad-  ; 
ministrative  purposes,  into  two  troops.  Tliere 
are  from  three  to  ten  ser^ce  squadrons  to  a 
regiment ;  the  British  have  in  peace  but  three 
sqoadrons,  of  about  120  horse;  the  Prussians 
four,  of  160  horse;  the  French  five,  of  18(t  to 
200  hone;  the  Austrians  six  or  eight,  of  200 
horse;  the  Rnssians  six  to  ten,  of  150  to  170 
horse.  With  cavalry  the  reiriiiKnt  is  a  body 
of  tactical  significance,  as  a  regiment  offers 
the  means  to  make  an  independent  diaige,  tlie 
sqnadnma  mntoally  aopportiog  exdi  other,  and 


'  is  for  this  pnrpn=;c  fonntnl  nf  sufficient  strength, 
viz.,  between  500  and  l,(iOO  horse.  The  British 
alone  have  such  weak  regiments  that  tiiey  ars 
obliged  to  put  four  or  five  of  tbem  to  one  brig- 
ade; on  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  aod 
Rnnian  ngiments  in  many  cases  are  aaftnog 
as  an  average  brigade.    Tiie  French  have  nooi- 
inally  very  strong  regiments,  but  have  hither* 
to  appeared  in  the  field  in  considerably  reduced 
numbers,  owing  to  their  pover^  in  horses. 
Artillery  is  formed  in  hatteriee;  the  formation 
in  regiments  or  brigades  in  this  arm  is  only 
for  peace  purposes,  except  in  America,  where 
itia  used  exolwvely  during  war.   Four  guns  is 
the  least  number  in  a  battery;  tlic  Austrians 
have  eight,  and  the  French,  Prosaians,  Eiudish, 
and  Amerioanarixgima  for  eaeh  battery.  Rifle- 
men  or  other  Teal  Tight  infantry  are  generally  I 
organized  in  battalions  and  companies  only,  not  ' 
in  regiments;  the  natnre  of  the  arm  forbids 
its  union  in  large  mas-ses.    The  parae  is  the 
case  with  8a[)pei-s  and  miners,  they  being  be- 
sides Init  a  very  small  poftian  vt  the  amy. 
The  French  alone  make  an  exception  in  this 
latter  case.    With  the  regiment  the  formatioo 
of  most  armies  in  time  of  peace  is  generally 
considered  complete.   The  larger  bodies,  brig- 
ades, divisions,  and  army  corps,  are  mosdy 
formed  when  war  breaks  out.    The  Rnssian* 
and  Prussians  alone  have  their  annr  folly  or- 
ganized and  the  higher  oommanda  filled  up,  as 
if  for  actual  war. — Tn  war,  several  batt-ilions or 
squadrons  are  formed  into  a  brigade,  couaistiDg 
or  from  torn  to  eight  battalions  for  iolknhfy, 
or  from  six  to  twenty  squadrons  for  cavalrv. 
With  large  cavalry  regiments  these  latter  may 
very        atand  in  lieu  of  brigade ;  but  tb«y 
are  very  generally  reduced  to  smaller  strength 
by  the  detachments  they  have  to  send  to  the 
divisions.  Light  and  line  infantry  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  mixed  in  a  bripido.  but  not  light  and 
heavy  cavalry.    The  Au>trians  very  generally 
add  a  battery  to  each  brigade.    A  combination 
of  brigades  forms  the  division.   In  most  armies 
it  is  composed  of  all  the  three  arms,  say  two 
brigades  of  infantry,  four  to  six  squadrons,  aod 
one  to  three  batteries.    The  French  and  Bti»- 
siana  have  no  oavalryto  their  diviriont;  the 

English  form  tbt  in  r4' infantry  oxrhisively.  Ub*  ' 
less,  therefore,  thesu  nations  wiah  to  fight  at  a 
disadvantage,  they  are  obliged  to  attach  caraby 
and  artillery  respectively  to  the  di visions wbSB* 
ever  the  case  occurs,  which  is  easily  overiooked 
or  often  inconvenient  or  impossible.  The  pio*  \ 
portion  of  divisionary  cavalry,  however,  i* 
everywhere  but  small,  and  therefore  the  re- 
mainder  of  this  arn)  i-i  formed  into  cavalry  di- 
visions of  two  brigades  each,  for  the  poipose 
of  reserve  cavalry.    Two  or  three  rnniem, 
sometimes  four,  are  for  larger  armies  formed 
into  on  army  corps.  Snob  a  oorps  has  every- 
where ita  own  cavalry  and  artillery,  even  where 
the  divisions  have  none ;  and  where  these  latter 
are  mixed  bodies,  there  is  still  a  reserve  of  cav- 
alry and  artiUetrplaioed  at  the  disposal  oftie 
oommander  of  the  oorpa.  It  haa  been  fonv 
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bert  in  iho  United  States  to  separate  the  cav- 
alry from  the  infantry  entirely,  and  form  it  into 
MfMurate  corps  under  eeparate  commanders. 
Napoleon  was  tiie  flnt  to  attach  eavaliy  to  his 

I  thcr  (M)rps,  and,  nut  satisfied  therewith,  he  or- 
ganized the  whole  of  the  remaining  cavalry  into 
reaarro  oaTalrr  corps  of  two  or  flva  diTmona 
of  cavalry  with  hor^o  artillery  attached.  The 
KuHsions  have  retuined  thu  formation  of  their 
reserve  cavalrj,  and  the  other  armies  are  llkd^ 
to  take  it  up  again  in  a  war  of  importance, 
though  the  eHect  obtained  has  never  yet  been 
in  proportkm  to  the  immenae  mass  of  horse- 
men thus  concentrated  on  one  ])oint,  except  in 
America,  as  lieretofore  stated. — tjuch  is  the 
modem  organization  of  the  fighting  part  of 
an  army.  But,  in  spite  of  the  abolition  of  tents, 
magazines,  field  bakeries,  and  bread  wagons, 
there  is  still  a  large  train  of  non-combatauts 
and  of  vehicles  neceaaary  to  insure  the 
ciMioy  of  the  amy  in  a  campaign.  To  enable 
the  commanders  of  armies,  army  corjis,  ami 
divisions  to  conduct,  each  in  his  ^here,  the 
troops  fntmeted  to  them,  a  separate  corps  is 
formed  in  every  army  except  the  British,  com- 
poaed  of  oncers  exclusiveiy,  and  called  the 
tta£   The  fnnctions  of  tbeae  officers  are  to  re* 
connoitre  and  sketch  the  ground  on  Avhich  the 
array  moves  or  may  move ;  to  assiitt  in  making 
out  plans  for  operations,  and  to  arrange  them 
in  detail,  so  that  no  tuuo  is  lost,  no  confusion 
.:rl>es,  no  useless  fatigue  is  incurred  by  the 
t  r  H  ij  >-i.   They  are  therefore  in  highly  important 
|K)sitions,  and  onght  to  hare  a  thoroughly  fin- 
ished military  education,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  d^abilities  of  each  arm  on  the  march 
and  in  bi^e.   They  are  taken  in  all  countries 
from  die  most  able  subjects,  and  carefblly  trdn- 
>-il  in  tlio  liitrhost  military  schools.  The  English 
alone  imagine  that  any  subaltern  or  field  officer  1 
seleoted  from  the  army  at  large  is  fit  for  each  a 
po-ition.  and  tlio  coiisc<]uence  is  that  t hoi r  staffs 
are  inferior,  and  tlie  army  is  incapable  of  any 
botthe  abwestand  rimpleat  mancravrea;  while 
the  conminnder,  if  at  all  conscientious,  has  to 
do  all  the  staff  work  himself.    A  division  con 
seldom  have  more  than  one  staff  officer  attach- 
ed :  an  anny  corps  has  a  stnfi'  of  its  own  under 
tlie  direction  of  a  superior  or  a  staff  officer ;  ond 
an  army  bos  a  full  staff,  with  several  generals, 
imder  a  chief^  who  in  urgent  cases  gives  his 
orders  in  the  name  of  the  commander.  The 
chief  of  the  stafl'  in  the  British  array  has  an 
a4iatan(  general  and  a  quartermaster  general 
tinder  his  orders;  in  other  armies  the  ac^ntant 
-■•neral  is  at  the  same  time  chief  of  the  staff;  in 
France  the  chief  of  the  staff  unites  both  capa- 
ciUee  in  himself,  and  has  a  different  department 
for  each  under  his  orders.    The  adjutant  gen- 
eral is  the  chief  of  the  pertonnel  of  the  army, 
raeelvea  the  reports  of  all  anbordinate  depart- 
ments and  bodies  of  the  army,  and  arranges  all 
matters  relative  to  diseipline,  instruction,  for- 
matioiif  equipment,  armament,  &c.    All  subor- 
•lin.ites  correspond  tlirough  him  witli  fhi-  com- 
uiunder-in-chief.    If  chief  of  tlie  sUiti'  at  the  i 
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same  time,  he  cooperates  witli  the  commander 
in  the  formation  and  working  out  of  plans  of 
operation  and  movements  for  the  army.  The 
proper  arrangement  of  these  in  European  ar^ 
mies  is  left  to  the  quartermaster  general ;  the 
details  of  marches,  canUMUnents,  and  encamp- 
ments are  prepared  liy  him.  A  snfficient  nmn- 
ber  of  staff  oflicers  are  attached  to  headipiarters 
for  reconnoitring  the  ground,  preparing  pro- 
jects as  to  the  defence  or  attack  of  positions, 
«tc.  There  are  also  a  conimander-in-chicf  of 
the  artillery  and  a  superior  engineer  utlicer  for 
their  respective  departments,  a  few  deputies  to 
r^resent  the  chief  of  the  staff  on  i>articular 
pomts  of  the  battlefield,  and  a  number  of  or- 
derly officers  and  orderlies  to  carry  orders  and 
despatches.  To  the  headquarters  are  further 
attached  the  chief  of  the  coramiswiriat  with  his 
clerks,  the  paymaster  of  the  army,  the  chief  of 
the  medical  department,  and  the  judge  advo- 
cate or  director  of  the  department  of  mUitary 
ju^ti^•e.  The  staffs  of  the  array  corps  and  divi- 
sions are  regulated  on  the  same  model,  but  with 
greater  simplicity  and  a  reduced  penotmel; 
the  staffs  of  brigades  and  regiments  are  still 
less  numerous,  and  the  staff  of  a  battalion  may 
consist  merely  of  the  eommaader,  his  a^utant, 
an  officer  as  paymaster,  a  sergeant  as  clerk, 
and  a  drummer  or  bugleman. — To  regulate  and 
keep  op  the  military  force  of  a  great  nation^ 
.  numerous  establishments  besides  those  hitherto 
named  are  required.  There  are  recruiting  and 
remounting  commissioners,  the  latter  often  con-  » 
nected  with  the  administration  of  national  es- 
tablishments for  the  breeding  of  horses,  mili- 
tary schools  for  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  model  battalions,  souadrMiSi  and  bat- 
teries, normal  riding  schools,  and  sehoola  fbr 
^•ete^inary  surgeons.  There  are  in  most  coun- 
tries national  founderics  and  inanui'actories  for 
amdl  arms  and  gunpowder;  there  are  the  va- 
rious barracks,  arsenals,  stores,  the  fortresses 
with  their  equipments,  and  the  staff  of  officers 
commanding  them ;  finally,  there  are  the  com- 
missariat and  general  staff  of  the  army,  which, 
for  the  whole  of  the  armed  force,  are  even 
more  numerous  and  have  more  extensive  du- 
ties to  perform  than  the  staff  and  ri'mniissariat 
of  a  single  active  army.  The  stali  especially 
has  very  important  duties.  Jt  is  generally  di- 
vided into  a  historical  section  (collecting  mate- 
rials relative  to  the  history  of  war,  the  forma-  • 
tion  of  armies,  &c.,  past  and  jiresent),  a  toi>o- 
grapbical  section  (intrusted  with  the  collection 
of  maps  and  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
whole  country),  a  statistical  section,  »Scc.  At 
the  head  of  all  these  establishments,  as  well 
as  of  the  army,  stands  the  ministry  of  war,  or- 
ganized  differently  in  different  connfries,  but 
comprising,  as  must  appear  from  the  preceding 
observations,  an  iDunense  varied  of  subjects. 
Such  is  the  vast  machinery  devoted  to  recmit- 
ing,  remounting,  feeding,  directing,  and  alwavt* 
reproducing  a  modem  flrat^lasa  army.  The 
masses  bronght  together  correspond  to  such  an 
orgaoizatioQ.    I^apoleoc's  grand  urmj  of  1812, 
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when  li«  had  300,000  men  in  Spain,  200,000  in 
Frnnro,  Ituly,  Germany,  and  roland,  and  in- 
vaded Kussia  with  450,000  men  and  1,800 
gam,  was  eqaalled  in  1870,  when  Prussia  put 
almost  lier  entire  armed  force  in  tlie  field 
against  France,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  King  William,  assisted  by  Gen.  Yen  Moltke 
and  an  able  a>t*ernblnpe  of  array  and  corps 
commanders.  Thisi  remarkable  campaign,  al- 
thOQI^  it  was  characterized  by  no  extraur- 
dinary  loss  of  life  either  to  the  French  or  the 
Prussians,  resulted  in  the  capture  or  annihila- 
tion of  the  entire  French  army  and  the  com- 
plete prostration  of  the  French  em^>ire.  The 
PrnBsian  army  engaged  hi  the  campaign  earned 
for  itself  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  |M?r- 
fect,  all  things  conaideredf  in  the  world.  Its 
artUIery  and  fnftntry  are  apeeially  good,  but 
Its  cavalry  seems  to  be  beliind  the  age. — Tlie 
military  system  of  the  United  Btates  is  bused 
upon  volunteer  armies  raised  as  oeoasion  de- 
mands. During  the  civil  war,  from  first  to  lust, 
2,690.401  men  (including  reeulistments)  were 
emnlled,  equipi>ed,  and  organized  into  armies. 
The  princii)al  of  fbese  were  the  nnny  of  tlie 
Potomac,  the  army  of  tlie  Tennessee,  the  army 
of  the  Gnmberland,  and  the  army  of  the  Ohio ; 
the  last  three  were  finally  united  into  one 
command,  icnown  as  the  military  division  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  troops  constituting  these 
armies  were  raised  by  the  various  loyal  states, 
by  regiments,  nnder  proclamation  and  demand 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the 
numbers  being  apportioned  by  the  secretarr 
of  war,  throagh  the  provost  marriial  general, 
according  to  tin.-  population  of  the  respective 
states.  As  soon  us  the  various  r^unents  were 
mastered  into  the  service  of  the  l^ted  States, 
they  were  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
general  government,  and  were  afterward  us- 
rfgned  to  brigades,  diviHions,  corps,  and  armies 
according  to  the  reipiirements  of  the  service, 
and  generally  without  regard  to  the  states  from 
whiwi  they  came.  They  received  their  pay, 
arms,  clothing,  and  snbsistence  from  the  United 
States,  though,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  colored  trooj)s,  the  field  and  line  offi- 
cers received  their  commissions  and  promotions 
from  the  governors  of  their  respeonve  stetes. 
All  general  and  general  staff  officers  were  com- 
missioned by  the  president,  and  no  officer  after 
havinff  been  mastered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  St.ites  could  be  dismis-^od  by  the  stafo 
aathorities.  The  requisitions  u|)on  the  various 
BCaus  were  generally  filled  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  promptitude,  althoudi,  owing  to  the 
great  expansion  of  the  currency  duo  to  tlie 
emission  of  pap*  r  money  and  the  great  stimola- 
tion  of  the  various  industries  of  the  country 
engaged  in  tlie  production  of  army  supplies, 
the  rates  of  wages  advanced  so  rafiidly  that 
before  the  war  ended  it  bectune  exceedingly 
difficult  to  raise  volunteers,  except  by  the  pay- 
ment of  bounties  amounting  in  many  instances 
to  $1,600  per  man.  The  use  of  this  system  re- 
svlted  in  the  aiioee«  of  tti6  natiooal  iniii^  hot 


at  an  extravagant  cost  In  men,  matcfrial,  and 

money.  Immediately  af^er  the  termination  of 
the  war  the  volunteer  army,  amounting  tu 
about  1,100,000  men,  was  qnieHj  and  npily 
disbanded,  the  various  regiments  returning  to 
their  resi)ective  states,  and  becoming  at  once 
absorbed  in  the  body  of  the  people,  without 
the  slightest  disttirlnincc  of  the  peace  and  onWr 
of  society,  or  derangement  of  its  iiidu*tri<i 
The  regular  army,  which  during  the  war  had  < 
been  increased  from  about  18,000  men  to  some- 
thing  over  50,000,  was  rednoed  by  success ve  I 
steps  to  80,000  men.  This  force  is  mainly  used 
for  garrisoning  the  permanaitfortificatioiis,for 
protectmg  the  highways  across  the  oontinettt, 
and  preser\nng  Older  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  west. 

URAPU),  a  French  IhmQy,  several  memben 
of  which  are  noted  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vent of  Port  lioyal  and  the  Jansenist  oootru- 
versy.    I.  Aatstae,  born  in  Paris  in.  16M^  Aed 
tliL-re,  Dec.  2'.K  1»»19.     He  was  an  advocate, 
and  gained  celebrity  by  an  jirgument  in  lotH  \ 
against  the  Jesuits,  and  in  favor  of  the  uni-  i 
versity  of  Paris.    He  was  the  author  of  ArU  ■ 
au  roi  Louu  XIII.  pour  hien  re^jiur,  and 
of  various  other  writings.    He  was  u  Honun 
Catholic,  although  denounced  by  the  Jesuits^! 
a  Huguenot.    He  was  the  father  of  20  children, 
ten  of  whom  died  young,  and  the  other--,  four 
sons  and  six  daoghtersi  became  connected  with 
the        Royal  convents  II.  Melsrt  Amril  < 

d\4Bdllly,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  boni  in  i 
Paris  about  1688,  die<l  at  Port  Royal,  Sept.  27, 
1 674.   He  was  originally  an  advocate,  and  like 

his  father  distinguished  himself  by  a  plea  for 
the  university  of  Paris  and  against  the  Jesuits. 
At  the  age  m6S  he  retired  to  a  farm  a4joiDing 
the  convent  of  Port  Royal,  where  he  passed 
tile  remainder  of  his  life  in  seclusion,  devoting 
his  time  to  theological  subjects,  and  writing  , 
and  translating.  Among  his  works  are  trans- 
lations of  the  "  Confessions  "  of  Augustine  and 
of  Josephus's  "  History  of  the  Jewi^"  memoirs  ' 
of  his  own  life,  La  vie  de  Je^u  (a  poem),  and 
Viet  det  taintt  piret  dn  de*ert  et  dr  quel^ua 
$ainte»  (8  vols.  8vo),  which  he  considered  hU 
beet  work.  III.  Heart,  bishop  of  Angers,  bro- 
ther of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris  in  1597. 
(lied  at  Angers  about  He  u  as  (k-tinel 

for  the  bar,  but  on  receivingfrom  the  crown 
the  gift  of  the  abbey  of  St  Hicbolaa,  entered 
(ho  cliurcli.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  Toul  hj 
the  diocesan  chapter,  but,  some  question  arisiog, 
he  reftised  to  accept  the  pomtion.  In  1645  m 
went  to  Rome  to  ai)pease  the  quarrel  between 
the  Barberini  family  and  Poj>e  Innocent  X. ;  in 
this  he  was  so  sncceaeftd  that  a  medal  was 
struck  and  a  statue  erected  in  his  honor.  Kr- 
turning  to  France,  he  was  in  1C4U  made  bisiiMj. 
of  Angen.  He  became  a  zealous  Janseni«t. 
and  was  one  of  the  four  bishops  who  refu^ 
to  sign  the  acceptance  of  the  papal  bull  con- 
demning the  vl  r/f/'/."^//)'/*  of  Jansenius.  He  wjw 
accustomed  to  take  only  five  hours'  slem,  that 
lie  might  gain  time  for  prayer  and  immag  tiis 
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Scriptures.  lie  left  his  diocese  only  on  one 
occasion,  and  that  was  to  reconcile  the  prince 
of  Tarento  to  his  father,  the  dnke  de  la  Tr6- 
moaille.  In  1662  Angers  revolted,  and  the 
queen  mother  was  about  to  take  heavy  ven- 
geance, but  was  preyentod  hy  Amauld,  who 
in  adnniitBterinf  the  aaorament  mid  to  her, 
''Take  the  bofly  of  Him  who  forpave  his  ene- 
mies when  on  Uie  crow."  He  was  urged  to 
take  one  day  in  the  week  for  recreation;  bat 
replied,  "  I  will  do  so  when  yon  find  me  a  day 
when  I  aui  not  a  bltshop."  Ilis  Negociati<m» 
4  la  e&nr  de  Rome  (6  vols.,  1748)  contain  many 
cnrioiis  facts  and  anecdotes.  IV.  Intolne,  called 
"the  great  Arnauld,"  yountrest  son  of  Antoine, 
and  brother  of  the  two  j  in  ^ 'lin;,',  horn  in 
Paris,  Feb.  6,  1012,  died  near  l.ie^a-,  Aujr.  H, 
H59i.  He  studied  for  the  law,  but  was  iu- 
du(  e<I  to  turn  his  attention  to  theology.  In 
1641  he  became  a  priest,  and  was  made  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne.  In  1643  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate of  the  Sorbonne.  In  this  year  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  work  J)e  la  /riquenU  com- 
munion^ which  was  sharplj  attaeked  by  the 
Jesuits.  Arnauld  replied  in  his  Theologif' 
maraU  dea  Jetuitet,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  and  fierce  oontroTersy.  Ms  op- 

Ejnents  endeavored  to  have  him  .summoned  to 
omUf  to  avoid  which  he  retired  to  the  con- 
vent of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  near  Paris. 
Sof»n  nfterward  he  became  involved  in  the  dis- 
putes eonoerningJunscniiis  and  his  A  nrjitstinu*, 
several  propositions  in  which  had  hcnw  f.\tig. 
1,  1641)  eondenined  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Ar- 
nauld undertook  to  defend  the  work  of  Jan- 
aenina  against  the  pupal  bull.  Besides  strictly 
ecmtroyernal  works,  be  wrote  at  this  period 
Mmuf*  de  Veglue  eatholique;  La  correction; 
La  grdee;  La  terite  de  la  religion;  De  la 
/oif  d0  Pegteranee  et  de  la  ehariU  ;  and  the 
Mamul  de  JSMnt  Auguetin  ;  and  translated  his 
jF\riqve>t(e  eommuuinn  iiilo  Latin.  He  also 
undertook  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  nuns 
in  die  convent  of  Port  Royal,  of  wMdi  hts  rfs- 
ter  Marie  Jacqueline  was  abl»e'^s.  In  connec- 
tion with  PuHcal,  Nicole,  and  others,  be  pre- 
pared several  elementary  works  on  edncation. 
"  The  Port  Royal  (?ram!nars  "  held  their 
place  as  text  books  for  a  longtime.  In  1649 
the  Jansenist  controversy  broke  out  afresh,  and 
the  Atigmtinu9  was  apain  condemned  by  the 
pope.  In  1655  or  1050  Arnauld  found  itneces- 
aa^T  to  leave  Port  Royal  and  seek  a  secret 
place  of  refuge ;  he  was  at  this  time  expelled 
from  the  Sorbonne,  and  from  the  faculty  of  the- 
ology, 72  doctors  and  many  licentiates  going  out 
with  him.  For  Pascal^s  famous  "Provincial 
Letters,''  against  the  Jesnits,  Amatild  fhmished 
the  matt'rials,  the  wit  and  satire  being  Pascal'a 
In  1658  Amauld  entered  personally  into  the 
eontest,  fai  Ms  Oinmteierite  enfivMur  deeewrie 
it  JParlM  fontre  u'm  caKitiiftfis  reldchin^  which 
was  followed  in  1662  by  La  nouvelle  hereeie^ 
and  hi  1669  by  the  first  Toinme  of  his  MenUe 
prati/jue,  the  last  vohmie  of  which  was  not 
published  until  the  year  of  his  death.  All 


these  works  were  directed  against  the  Jesuits. 
The  peace  of  Clement  IX.  (1668)  tot  a  time 
allayed  the  Jansenist  controversy.  Arnnidd 
contributed  to  this  by  an  eloquent  memorial 
to  the  pontifl'.  Ho  was  presented  to  the  papal 
nuncio,  and  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  urged  him  to  "employ  his 
golden  pen  in  defence  of  religion."  Arnauld, 
in  coi\junctioD  with  Nicole,  wrote  a  work  iJe 
la  perpetuiU  de  la  M  de  Piffliee  eafholiqve, 
which  was  dedicateu  to  thejiojic.  This  work 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  Arnauld  and 
the  reformed  minister  Glande.  The  bishop  of 
Paris  procured  from  Louis  XIV.  nn  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Arnauld,  who  concealed  him- 
self for  a  time  in  the  house  of  the  duch- 
ess de  Lonpneville ;  hut  in  1079  be  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  was  assured  of  protec- 
tion. Here  in  1681  he  pnblidied  his  Ano- 
logie  pour  lee  Catholiquee,  a  defenoe  of  his 
old  antagonists  the  Jesuits  against  the  ab- 
surd charges  brought  forward  in  England  by 
Titus  Oates.  In  1689  appeared  an  anonymous 
work,  afterward  shown  to  be  written  by  Ar- 
nauld, directed  ntruinst  the  }>rince  of  Orange, 
William  HI.  of  Lngland,  in  which  that  states- 
man was  designatedaa  **a  new  Absalom,  a  new 
Herod,  and  a  new  Cromwell."  In  opposition 
to  the  views  of  his  old  friend  Mukbrancbe, 
Amanid  wrote  in  1688  his  TMte  de»  vraiee  et 
dee  fauuee  idee*,  and  in  1685  his  lujfrriojis 
pkilotopTiiquee  et  theologique*  sur  ie  uourtau 
gj/sthiu  Id  nature  et  de  la  grdee  duphreMale- 
branehf.  He  continued  to  the  last,  even  when 
more  than  80  years  old,  to  carry  on  his  contro* 
versies  with  Malebranchc,  with  the  Calvin- 
ists,  and  with  Bayle  and  other  skeptical  philos- 
ophers. His  last  work,  Hefleiion*  nur  Celoq  uence 
des  predicateura,  appeared  in  1694.  His  writ- 
ings^as  named  by  Mor6ri,  comprise  320  works; 
and  as  originally  pnblished  tney  appeared  in 
100  volumes.  They  were  colIe<  te<l  and  pub- 
lished at  Lausanne  and  Paris  in  45  vols.  4to 
(1776-'88).  ?.  Ms  Jac^aeUae  Asg^ilqae,  abboM 
of  Port  Royal,  sister  of  the  jsrccn  liiiitr.  1>i'rn  in 
1691,  died  Aug.  6, 1661.  Attbeaueof  Usbe  waa 
made  abbess  of  Port  Royal  des  Ooampe.  At  17 
she  was  directed  by  the  general  of  the  order  of 
St.  Bernard  to  relorui  the  abbey  of  Maubuisson, 
where  she  subjected  herself  to  all  the  privations 
imposed  upon  tlie  sisterhood.  She  became  con- 
vinced that  her  election  as  abbess  uf  Port  Royal 
was  invalid,  and  resigned,  after  having  secured 
a  provision  that  thereafter  the  abbesses  should 
be  chos<!U  trienuially.  Some  years  afterward 
the  pope  chose  her  to  establish  a  new  convent 
which  the  duchess  de  Longue\ille  was  about 
to  found  in  honor  of  the  holy  sacrament  TUa 
establishment  not  continuing,  ifario  Jac«iueline 
returned  to  the  convent  of  Port  RovaL  and 
was  again  elected  abhess,  a  position  which  she 
retaint-d  for  12  years.  Racine,  in  his  Ifixfoire 
de  Port  Jioyal,  attributes  to  her  tlie  autliursbip 
of  the  history  of  the  persecution  saffisred  by  the 
nuns,  which  was  published  at  Paris  iti  1724.  ^1. 
ignesi  sister  of  the  preceding,  born  iu  1594,  died 
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Feb.  19,  ISTl.  She  eDtered  the  wmvmt  wbeii  a 

mere  child,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  appointed 
mifltreas  of  the  novioee.  She  was  at  the  head 
cf  ihe  e8tablidim«nt  dnrinff  the  five  years 
whicli  her  si-'ter  passed  at  Maiiliuiason ;  tlien 
became  her  coadjutor,  and  vraa  subaoqueutiy 
chosen  abbess,  and  for  27  years  governed  Port 
Royal,  altornately  with  hor  sister,  wliom  she 
sarvived  nine  years.  She  was  the  uutlior  of 
two  hooks>  Le  chapkt  tttnt  du  Saint  Sacra- 
ment (1603),  which  was  sappressed  at  Rome, 
bat  without  being  formally  conimred,  and 
L' image  de  lu  religietue  parfaite  et  imparfaite 
(1665).  Th»Ctm»iUtUion»d«FortBo^al9x^9iao 
ftttribntod  to  her.  These  abbesses  were  two  of 
six  nster^,  all  belonging  to  one  convent,  and  all 
attached  to  the  Jansenist  party.  The  aroh- 
bfshop  of  Paris  saM  that  they  were  **aa  pore  as 

angels,  but  pron<l  an  <levil9."  VII.  iBg^Uqne) 
usually  designated  by  her  coDTenttud  name  M^re 
Ang^liqae  de  St  Jean,  bora  in  Paria,  Nor.  84, 
1624,  died  there.  Jan.  2l>.  ir.84.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Ariuiuld  d'Andiliy,  and 
niece  of  the  four  preceding'.  She  was  educated 
in  the  convent  of  Port  Koyal  by  her  aunt  Marie 
Jacqaeline.  When  not  quite  20  years  old  she 
beoame  a  nun,  and  nine  years  afterward  was 
chosen  sub-prioress  of  the  convent.  When  the 
establishment  was  removed  to  Port  Royal  de 
Paris  she  retained  the  same  position.  A  royal 
order  having  been  issued  for  breaking  np  the 
institatlon,  the  inmates  were  arrested  by  'the 
pi)Iiee,  and  dispersed  tliron^rh  various  convents, 
every  endeavor  being  mode  to  induce  them  to 
aeoeoe  to  the  fbrmtilary  of  Pope  AkxanderVI. 
From  these  solicitations  Ang61iqae  was  espe- 
cially excepted,  because  her  "known  obstinacy  " 
made  it  sure  that  she  would  not  agree.  At 
lenirth  the  nuns  wore  restored  to  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  but  were  for  years  subjected  to 
the  sorveUlancc  of  the  police,  no  interooorse 
being  permitted  between  them  atid  ijorsons 
outside  of  the  convent.  In  Kill  J  the  Port 
Royal  society  was  reconstituted,  Ang61iquc 
being  again  elected  prioress.  In  1688  she  was 
chosen  abbess.  Bat  the  next  year  her  pow- 
erful iirotector,  the  duchess  de  Longneville, 
died,  and  tlie  persecution  was  renewed,  it  be- 
ing expressly  ordered  that  no  new  novices 
8liouI<l  he  admitted,  .\ng61iqao  exerted  her- 
self to  stem  the  storm ;  she  consoled  the  nun^s 
and  pat  forth  all  her  inflaenoe  with  persons  in 
power.  Iler  efforts  were  imavailing,  and  she 
sank  under  a  comnlication  of  griefs,  bhe  was 
learned,  pioas,  ana  gentle.  She  wrote  several 
books,  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  Memoires 
pour  nertir  d  Vhi^toire  de  Port  Royal,  et  d  la 
tie  de  la  reterende  Mere  Mnris  Angelique  de 
Sainte  Madeleine  Arnnuld,  reformatrice  de  ee 
monaslere  (3  vols.,  Utrecht,  1742).  She  also 
took  a  considerable  part  in  t!ie  preparation 
of  the  Necrologie  de  Port  £oyal  ae»  Cham^ 
(Amsterdam.  1723),  and  wrote  other  works  m 
defence  of  tlie  convent. 

ASNAOLT,  Vlaceat  Aatshw,  a  French  author, 
horn  in  Paria  in  January,  1766,  died  naar  Havre, 


I  Sept.  16,  1884.  Re  beoame  first  known  ts 

;  fame  by  two  tragedieH,  Mari'/.s  d  Ifintumetuii 
j  Luerice,   After  the  massacres  of  September, 
1 1798,  he  went  to  London  and  Bmsseu,  and  oa 
his  return  in  1798  was  arrested,  but  soon  f*t 
free.    In  1797  Bonaparte  sent  hiiu  on  amisAoa 
1  to  the  Ionian  Islands.    In  1799  faeprodoosdia 
Paris  a  tragedy,  Le«  Venitieru,  suggested  by 
his  residence  at  Venice,  which  was  very  fa- 
vorably received  by  Napoleon  himifif.  before 
!  whom  he  delivered  several  lectures  on  tluU 
,  city.    He  became  in  the  same  year  member  of 
the  Frencli  academy,  in  1805  vice  pre>ideat 
and  in  1808  principal  secretair  of  the  cooncil 
of  the  nniversity.   All  these  offices  were  tskn 
from  him  after  the  emperor^s  downfall,  bat 
restored  to  him  during  the  hundred  dsya  i 
Besidee  his  trage^Hes  he  wrote  a  number  of  I 
miscellaneous  prose  works  and  juMems,  a  collec- 
tion of  fables^  and  Vie  politique  ct  militairt 
is  Napoleon  (3  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1822),  and 
prepared  with  Jay,  Jouy,  and  Do  Nonius 
the  JS'outelk  biographic  de*  contemporatM  {iO 
vols.  8vo,  1820-'25). 

ARXAITS.  See  Ai^nAXTA. 
I  AEAiD,  or  Amdt,  Johson,  a  Genitun  ihtolopaa, 
bom  at  BttUenstedt,  Anhalt,  Bee.  27,  1555, 
died  at  Celle,  May  11,  1621.  He  was  pastor 
successively  at  Padcrbom  and  Qnedlinbajg.  and 
in  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  coiul  at 
Brunswick.  In  1611  he  was  presented  by  ths 
duke  of  LUneburft  to  tiie  ohnnh  at  Ocfle,  sad 
'  he  soon  atterward  became  superinteDiient  sf 
ail  the  churches  of  the  duchy,  which  office hs 
held  tin  his  death.  His  wrttiBgs  are  msrind 

by  great  fervor  of  devotion,  lli^  pruirifi.il 
worliL  on  "True  Christianity,"  which  haslxicn 
translated  into  almost  an  European  language^ 
approaches  so  near  to  mysticism  that  it  wh* 
attacked  during  the  lifetime  of  its  aotbor  a 
a  dangerous  tad  heretical  produelion.  Tbt 
fact  that  he  gave  liherally  to  the  poor,  utile 
himself  in  poverty,  ^avc  rise  to  a  beUef  thathe 
had  discovered  the  ^ccret  of  making  gold. 

AMDT,  Eras!  Moritz,  a  German  patriot,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  the  university  of  Bonn, 
born  at  Schoritz,  on  the  island  of  ROgen,  IK*o. 
26,  1769,  died  in  Bonn,  Jan.  29,  im.  Be 
studied  at  Grelftwald  and  Jena,  and  after  trtr- 
ellinir  over  Europe  was  .qtjiointed  profes8t»r  at 
1  Groi&wald,  where  he  soon  published  bis  "  His- 
I  tory  of  Serfdom  in  Pomerairia  and  Rfigen," 
which  roused  the  wrstik  of  some  memlH  rs  of 
I  the  Pomeranian  nobility.   In  1807  appeared 
I  the  first  volmne  of  his  Geut  itr  Zeit,  oontjun- 
'  mg  his  att^ick  again-<t  Na;- ol.  on,  for  which  k' 
1  was  expelled  from  the  country,    lie  then  went 
to  Stockholm,  where,  under  a  feigned  mbi^Im 
supported  himself  by  teaching  langaageai  la 
I  1810  he  ventured  to  return  to  Greifswald  in 
I  disguise,  bnt  on  hearing  of  the  Rawian  cam- 
!  paign,  he  proceeded  in  1812  to  St.  Petersboig, 
and  published  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  t» 
rouse  the  public  mind  of  Europe  uom  iU  leth- 
argy.  His  cry  was,  If  IfaooleoB  is  fuoo^^ 
in  Rusaa,  Germany  is  nammau  Bann  8w 
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sympathized  and  actod  v^ith  him.  At  fUs 
time  lie  wrote  Ii'h  book  defining  the  Rhine  as  a 
Geriuuu  river,  and  abo  liis  stirring  national 
songs,  including  W(u  iat  des  Deutsehen  Vtitcr- 
latuL  f  In  1818  he  became  professor  of  modern 
history  at  Bonn,  bat  his  liberal  ideas  soon  gare 
renewed  offence  at  rotsdani.  lie  was  tried 
for  treason,  and  though  no  verdict  could  be 
ftmnd  against  bim,  it  was  80  years  before  the 
king  would  allow  him  to  teach  history  nprain. 
In  1848  he  was  sent  as  deputj  to  the  Frankfort 
parHament;  bat  on  Hay  21, 1849,  he  withdrew 
from  parliament  with  the  whole  constitutional 
party,  which  was  in  favor  of  a  hereditary  em- 
pire. He  returned  to  Bonn,  where,  constantly 
employoil  in  liteniry  labor,  he  passed  an  active 
and  hapi'V  old  age,  known  and  honored  through- 
out Germany,  anoarthe  popular  name  of  Fa- 
ther A  rndt,"  as  one  of  the  foremost  liberators 
of  the  cituntry  from  foreign  tyranny  and  home 
abases.  A  monument  in  his  honor  was  placed 
on  a  plateau  near  Bonn,  July  29,  18G5.  His 
resideqce  and  garden  have  been  parchased  and 
presented  to  the  city  of  lioim. 

ABKfi,  Ibeaai  kmMait^  an  English  ctHnpoeer 
of  mnsie,  bora  in  London  in  1710,  Aed  Karoh 
5,  1778.  Tlis  father,  an  upholsterer,  gave  him 
a  good  education  at  Eton,  and  bound  him  ap- 
ptantioe  to  an  attorney,  bat  afterward  con- 
sented to  his  following  his  inclination  and 
devoting  himself  exclusively  to  musical  compo- 
rition.  In  1788  he  set  to  music  Addison's 
" Rosamond "  and  Fielding's  "Tom  Thumb." 
nnder  the  name  of  the  "  Opera  of  Operas,"  both 
of  which  wwe  reoalved  with  much  favur.  The 
former  was  composed  chietly  for  his  sist-er, 
afterwanl  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cibber.  In  1738 
be  wrote  the  music  to  Milton's  Comna,"  which 
firmly  eatablished  his  reputation  as  a  compo- 
ser. Daring  the  next  20  years  he  wrote  operas 
fcrDrury  Lane  theatre,  oratorios,  and  a  vast 
nmnber  of  songs.  In  1 762  hia  moat  famous  work, 

Artazenee,"  an  opera  after  the  Italian  style, 
was  produced,  and  for  many  years  held  a  prom- 
inent place  on  the  lyric  stage.  His  other  most 
successful  Tcorlnireretiw"  Jndfmaitof  Puis,** 
*' Eliza,"  "Britannia,"  a  mnsiral  farce  entitled 
"Thomas  and  Sally,"  "The  Fairies,  '  and  "The 
Stmtfbrd  Jubilee."  His  oratorios,  owing  to 
ttie  comi)etition  of  IIan<KlN  works,  were  com- 
parative failures.  As  a  (diiiposcT  of  songs  Dr. 
Arae  was  un3Ur|)assed  by  any  English  writer 
since  the  time  ot  Purccll ;  an<l  many  of  them, 
soch  AS  "Rule  Britannia,  "  and  "The  Soldier 
Tired,"  a rt- ill  [lopular.  In  1709 he reoeived 
from  Oxford  the  degree  of  doctor  in  roasic. 

ASJVHEHf  or  Antaeloi  (anc.  Arenamm\  a  city 
of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine,  30  m.  £. 
^  8.  of  Utrecht  ;  pop.  in  1871,  83.181,  half 
Boman  Catholics,  and  the  rest  mostly  Protes- 
tants. It  was  once  a  strong  fortress,  but  the 
ramparts  have  been  eonvOTted  into  prome- 
nades, ami  the  fine  situation  has  made  the  ad- 
joining pleasure  grounds  and  villages  favorite 
reaorta  of  distingnished  and  opolent  perHms, 


including  many  retired  East  India  merchants. 
The  town  hall  is  calle<l  the  Devil's  House,  from 
the  peculiar  adornments  of  its  front.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Eusebius  (the  Groote  Kerlc)  are 
the  tombs  of  the  dukes  and  counts  of  Gelder- 
land  and  a  fine  mausoleum  of  one  of  the  former, 
Charles  of  Egmont.  The  pulpit  of  the  St.  Wal- 
burg  Roman  Catholic  ohnrch  was  designed  by 
Cnypers.  There  are  many  other  interesting 
public  buildings,  including  the  Bronbeek,  a  hos- 
pital for  East  India  invalid  soldiers,  various  ed- 
acational  and  Bterary  institations,  and  a  re- 
nowned music  hall  ( .]f>txhxarr>i)/i).  Thi-  trade, 
much  increased  by  railway  communications^ 
consists  in  the  export  of  cereals  and  tobacco, 
and  in  a  large  commission  business  with  (ier- 
many.  Carriages,  mirrors,  turnery,  and  math- 
ematical and  other  inatmmenta  are  manufac- 
tured. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Ar- 
noldi  Villa.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  dietl  here  in  lobO. 
In  181 S  it  was  stormed  by  the  Prussians. 

ABII€A,  a  genas  of  plants  of  the  natural  or- 
der eompotita.  The  omtM  mentana  or  leop- 
ard's bane  grows  in 

ithe  moontainoos  dia« 
triota  of  Hie  norflx 
and  middle  of  Eu- 
rope, blossoming  in 
Jane  and  Jnly.  Ita 
flowers,  leaves,  and 
root,  are  employed 
in  medidne,  bnt  the 
flowers  are  usually 
preferred.  A  tinc- 
tare  and  extract  are 
prepared  from  the 
ilowers,  and  a  tinc- 
ture from  the  root. 
An  infusion  may  be 
ased.  Arnica  con- 
tains a  volatile  oil, 
bitter  extractive,  and 
resin,  the  flmt  being 
probably  the  active 
constituenL  When 
taken  internally  araica  prodnoea  inereased 
rapidity  fif  the  pulse,  lieodache,  dizziness,  and 
spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  with  oc- 
casional vomiting  and  diarrhoaa.  Estemallyit 
is  a  slight  irritant.  Tt  bos  been  used,  more  in 
Germany  than  in  this  country,  in  low  forms  of 
fever  and  nemnis  diseaaes.  '  It  is  largdy  naed 
as  a  remedy  for  sprains  and  bruises. 

AR.MM,  or  Amheha,  Johana  (ifonr,  a  German 
aoldier,  bom  at  Boitzenburg  in  1581.  died  in 
Dresden,  April  18,  1641.  He  fought  under 
Oastavns  Adolphus  against  Russia,  and  in  the 
Polish  service  against  the  Turks,  and  ^\  a 
favorite  officer  of  Wailenstein,  who  made  him 
field  marahal.  In  1681'  he  jMned  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  commanded  the  Saxon  troops  at 
Breitenfeid.  invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague, 
and  was  Tietorloua  at  Nimbnrg,  in  1A32  re- 
turned  to  Saxony,  then  fought  in  Brandenburg 
and  Silesia,  and  in  1684  defeated  the  imueriid- 
iata  at  Li^gnita.  Li  fhe  fiiUowing  year  ne  left 
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tlio  service,  and  in  lfi37  was  arrested  by  the 
bweUea  on  accoont  of  an  alleged  former  aeoret 
anderaUmding  with  Wallenstein.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1()3R,  lie  escaped  from  Stockholm  to  ILim- 
burg,  and  raised  at  hh  own  expense  and  with 
the  eonsent  of  the  imperial  and  Saxon  authori- 
ties an  army  of  l(>.ono  nu  n  against  Sweden,  but 
died  before  it  could  enfiaf:^  in  active  operations. 

illflllf  Kait  Otto  Lndwig;  von,  a  German  au- 
thor, born  in  Berlin,  Aug.  1,  1779,  died  there, 
Feb.  9,  1861.  His  books  of  travel  in  France, 
Italv,  Spain,  Russia,  and  the  East  (Berlin,  6 
vols',  1838-'60)  are  much  valued. 

AR.VIN.  I.  Udwlg  JlrlilB  CJMfkta')  vra,  a 
German  poet,  on'-  tin  U  ;i.!.  :-^  <,(  the  ro- 
mantio  school "  in  German  literature,  bom  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  S6, 1781,  died  at  his  estate  Wie- 
persdorf,  near  Dahme,  Jan.  21,  1831.  lie  de- 
voted himself  in  his  youth  to  scicntitic  studies, 
hot  even  in  theee  bis  researches  were  of  a 
ftHitastic  natureu  Wkd  showed  the  t<>ndency  of 
his  mind,  which  soon  exhibited  much  of  its 
ringolar  orighiality  in  the  earilest  of  his  liter- 
ary works,  Ariel'e  Offenharungen  (GOttinpen, 
1804).  Soon  after  the  publication  of  thiH  buuk 
he  travelled  in  Qennany,  studying  tho  habits 
of  the  c<raun<ni  people,  and  tracing  to  their 
sources  the  cnrreut  folk  sonjrs  and  leirend.s. 
Of  the  almost  forgotten  beauties  found  among 
these  popular  ballads  and  tales  ho  made  ex- 
cellent use  in  several  of  his  works  which  ap- 
peared soon  after — tlie  princi|)al  jiortimis  cit' 
JJet  Knabm  Wunderhorn  (3  vols.,  Ueidelberg, 
1806-*8;  8d  ed.,  1810);  Wint^garten,  eine 
Sammlung  ton  Xorrlhn  (Tierlin,  1H09);  Ar- 
muth,  Jieie/Uhum,  6ehuld  und  Buwe  der 
GrMn  Dolorm  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1810) ;  HalU 
vnd  Jerusalem^  StudenteMpid  nnd  Pilger- 
a/><'»f«t/«r  (Heidelberg,  1811);  and  the  Schau- 
luhne  (Berlin,  1818).  In  1811  he  married 
Elisabeth  Brentano,  •fterward  celebrated  as 
Bettina  von  Arnini.  During  the  yeai-s  of  Na- 
polemi's  role  in  Germany,  Yen  Andm  was 
among  the  patriots  who  strove  most  energeti- 
cally to  arouse  hia  countrymen  against  the 
eou(jueror*9  despotism.  The  years  of  the  war 
brought  financial  trouble  upon  him,  and  he 
wrote  but  little  for  a  eonsldenible  thne.  Tliat 
difficulty  over,  he  apiin  appeared  in  literature 
and  published  several  works,  of  which  Di« 
KronmwJIehter,  oder  BerthoUPt  «nt«»  tmd  mtti- 
ti.i  Lf  hri),  wn>  the  chief.  His  romplote  works 
were  publii^lied  by  Urimm,  in  19  volumes  (Ber- 
lin, 1889~'46).  n.  BlMAclb  im,  beet  known 
as  Bettina,  wife  of  the  precedin-r,  and  sister 
of  the  poet  Clemens  Brentano,  born  in  Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-.Main,  Ai»ril  4.  1785,  died  in  Berlin. 
Jan.  2n.  1S.")'.».  Her  education  was  little  pnided 
by  her  I'rieuda,  and  its  entire  t'rccdoni  from  con- 
ventional rules  probably  exaggerated  the  ec- 
centricities whicli  she  began  at  an  early  ajje  to 
display.  A  part  of  her  youth  was  spent  in  a 
convent,  a  jiart  in  Offenbach  alld  Marburg,  but 
Frankfort  was  her  favorite  home.  She  formed 
a  fHendship  with  a  canoness,  FrAulein  Gtlnde- 
.rode^  who  exerted  over  her  natnrally  fimtaatio 


habits  of  thniifrlit  a  most  unhealthy  mfloenee; 
the  two  friends  acknowledged  only  a  nngolariiy 
ftndful  worship  of  nature,  and  naAarBl  im- 

[lulses,  laws,  and  methods  of  life;  a  dreamy 
brootiing  ovtT  this  and  the  "tyranny"  of  con- 
ventionalities soon  grew  into  almost  a  mental 
disease.  Kraulein  GQnderode  conimitte<l  sui- 
cide on  account  of  an  unhappy  passion  for  the 
philologist  Greuzer,  and  this  event  still  further 
affected  Bettina's  morbid  current  of  tlioucht 
Soon  after  her  friend's  death  she  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Goethe,  for  whom  she 
contracted  a  fantastic  love.  The  poet,  now 
nearly  60  vears  of  age,  treated  this  as  a  child's 
whim,  and,  witliout  encouratrinp,  still  di  l  not 
repel  it^  though  he  in  no  wi^  returned  her 
feelinff.  The  outgrowth  «f  tb«r  ringnkr  eor- 
responilonco  was  Rettina  von  Amiin's  book 
Goethe*  Bruj'wechul  mit  eincm  Kittde  (3  volsi^ 
Berlin,  1886),  a  record  Aioe  proved  to  be  so 
full  of  falsifications,  distortions,  and  affectations 
as  to  be  worth  little  save  as  a  recortl  of  its  au- 
thor's egotism  and  eccentricity.  (See  Lewes's 
"  Life  of  (Joetlie.*')  She  herself  translated  the 
work  into  English.  After  her  marriage  to 
Achim  von  Arnim  in  1811,  she  lived  in  Bsi^ 
lin,  where  her  mind  took  a  healthier  tone  from 
her  active  cliarity  and  from  the  absence  of 
her  former  surroundings.  In  1840  portions  of 
her  oorrespondence  with  her  old  friend  the  cao- 
onees  were  published  under  the  title  DU  0%i^ 
dcfixh-  ffiartly  translated  into  English  by  Msr- 
I  earet  Fuller).  Uer  house  was  a  w^  known  ren- 
I  desvGos  of  the  most  ftmons  fitwary  eharaetsra 
of  the  day.  among  whom  she  wjvs  known  only 
as  ^*  Bettina  "  even  in  her  old  age.  Uer  note- 
worthy works  besides  those  mentioned  ahote 
were:  Dies  Burh  gehort  dem  Konige  {2  \oh., 
Berlin,  1843);  Ilim  Pamphilitu  urtd  die  Am- 
brogia  (2  vols.,  1848) ;  Getprdehemit  Damonen 
(1852).  In  analyzing  Bettina's  charac  ter,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  her  eccen- 
tricity is  attribntaUe  to  her  aotnal  peculiarities, 
and  how  much  to  a  morbid  egotism  and  affec- 
tation, larpely  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
the  unsettled  and  disorganized  tim^  in  which 
she  lived.  111.  GIsHa  vsa,  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  wife  of  Hermann  Grimm,  has  be> 
come  known  as  a  writer  by  her  Dramatitehe 
WcrkCy  publbhed  two  years  before  her  mother's 
death  (8  vols.,  Bonn,  1857). 

ARNO,  a  river  of  Tuscany,  rises  on  tlie  >. 
slope  of  Honte  Falterona  in  the  Apennines, 
8*m.  N.  of  Prato  Veodbio,  flows  8.  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Arezzo,  where  it  is  joined 
by  the  Chianasaa  and  the  Chiana,  thence 
X.  W.  to  Pontasdeve^  where  it  reonves  the 
Sieve,  thence  follows  a  westerly  course  throng 
Florence  and  Pisa  to  7  m.  below  the  latter 
city,  where  it  flows  into  the  Mediterranesn 
through  a  channel  cut  for  it  in  len^^th 
150  m.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  from 
the  sea  to  Florence,  but  further  is  Uablc  to  be 
obstructed  by  floods  and  droughts.  To  guard 
against  the  fonner,  it  has  been  embankra  ftr 
the  greatv  part  of  its  oonrse.  The  rtShf 
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throoirh  which  the  Arno  flovi  between  Flor- 
vnrf  Mnil  Pisa  h  the  very  gudm  of  Italy,  and 

is  liinious  for  its  beauty. 

AESiOBltS,  an  itfrican  rlietortcian,  born  in 
Si(M":i  Vftieria  Csu|){>osch1  to  bo  tho  Tunisian 
Ketl'»,  on  tho  eaiJtcrn  liorUer  of  Nuniidia, 
lluuriiiheil  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  introduced  into  Nu- 
inidia  as  early  as  250,  until,  tradition  says, 
he  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  embrace  ^e 
new  reli^on.  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
ns.  ribo  his  converMon  to  a  rational  investiga- 
tion of  the  gomeia.  On  bis  oonvenion  he  ap* 
plied  to  the  bishop  of  Sicca  tor  admission  to 
the  church.  The  bishop  (lesire<l  stune  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  a  man  who  bad  been  so  zeal- 
oas  a  defender  of  paganism.  Arnobivs  there- 
f'<rct  wrote  the  funiuUi^  treatise  entitled  Ailrer- 
tm  GenUtf  in  whicli  )ie  proof  of  his  zeal 
for  Cbristunity  by  ex])osing  the  fidlades  of  his 
former  faith.    T\\i^  Ailrrn^'iJ*  in crmes  to 

Gnosticism  and  iiualism,  in  the  conclusion  that, 
rince  the  Supreme  Betof  would  not  bare  cre- 
ated so  imperfect  a  work  ns  tlie  human  soul, 
it  must  have  been  created  by  some  inferior  be- 
ing fai  his  image.  Araobios  tanght  that  immor- 
tality was  not  an  attribute  of  the  soul,  but 
could  only  bo  acquired  by  etl'ort  to  concjuer 
evil  and  rise  to  the  supremacy  of  good. 

ABIVOLD,  B«nrdlrt,  an  officer  in  tlie  .\meri(  an 
revolutionary  army,  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
.Ian.  3,  1740,  died  in  London,  Jona  14,  1801. 
He  wa"  trained  to  mercantile  pursuit*,  but, 
being  of  a  restless  and  reckletM  dispo»ition,  was 
inviSaUynnsuccessfal  in  trade.  He  showed, 
Iiowever,  considerable  aptitude  fi  r  military 
life,  and  at  tliu  outbrealt  of  the  American  rev- 
olntion  was  the  captam  of  a  company  of  Oon- 
necticut  militia  Icnown  as  the  ^'govemor^s 
g-uards.*'    At  the  head  of  this  command  he  rc- 

£ aired  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  after  tho  battle  of 
«xington,  and  was  commissioned  a  colonel. 
He  cooperated  with  Ethan  Allen  in  the  capture 
of  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on  I^^ke 
Chainplain,  ^nd  in  tbe  latter  part  of  1776  was 
appointed,  in  connection  with  Gen.  Richard 
^lontgomery,  to  tbe  connnaml  of  an  expedition 
against  Canada,  whence  with  Montgomery  he 
iiUHle(Dee.  81)  a  gallant  bnt  onsnocewfiu  aa- 
satilt  upon  Quebec,  receiving  a  severe  wound 
iu  tbe  leg.  for  these  servioes  he  was  rewarded 
by-  oongress  witb  tbe  ooanuiflslon  of  a  brigadier 
peneral.  lie  remained  on  tho  northern  fron- 
tier during  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer, 
and,  having  organized  a  flotilla  on  Lalce  Cham- 
plain,  foufjht  a  de>pornto  battle  on  Oct.  11, 
1776,  with  a  greatly  superior  liritisli  force,  in 
wbicb  be  was  worsted.  On  the  succeeding 
day  he  ran  bi^  vessels  on  shore  and  fired  iheni, 
and  then  retired  uuuioiested  to  Tiecaideroga. 
Notwithstanding  those  exploltiy  be  was  omitted 
fri)in  tbe  li.st  of  five  mi\jor  generals  who  soon 
alter  were  appointed  by  congress.  A  letter 
from  Washington  noothed  his  wounded  vanity, 
bat  tliere  ia  little  doubt  that  the  itynatiM  of 


congress  in  this  instance  first  snggestod  to  bla 
mind  the  idea  of  betraying  his  ( otintry.  Re- 
ceiving permission  to  visit  Philadelphia,  where 
congress  was  then  fitting,  he  took  part  near 
Danliury,  Conn.,  in  nn  encounter  with  a  su- 
perior body  of  Iiriti>h  trcMjps,  and  again  dis- 
tingidahed  himself  by  coolnesa  and  andad^ 
in  the  presence  of  extreme  danger.  Congress 
finally  commissioned  him  a  mtgor  geuerul,  but 
still  left  him  below  the  five  others  recently 
appointed,  which  only  mtensified  his  feelings 
of  resentments  In  the  summer  of  1777  be 
joined  the  northern  army  under  Gates,  and  by 
a  brilliant  movement  relieved  Fort  Stanwi:^ 
OD  the  Mohawk,  besieged  by  a  large  force  of 
British  and  Indians.  He  was  prevented  by  tho 
jealousy  of  Gatee  firom  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  flrat  battle  of  Bemaa  Heights,  bnt  In  tbe 
second  battle,  Oct.  7,  he  enterwl  tbe  field  with- 
out permission,  led  tbe  last  desperate  charge 
against  the  Heeaian  encampment,  and  waa 
vercly  wounded  in  the  leg  as  he  rode  into  the 
sallyport.  Having  partially  recovered  frcm  bis 
wound,  be  was  appointed  m  Jvne,  1778,  to  the 
command  of  Philadelphia,  then  recently  evac- 
uated by  the  enemy.  During  the  nine  months 
tliat  be  occupied  this  pomon  be  governed 
with  a  high  hand,  and  the  council  of  Penn- 
sylvania preferred  charges  of  misconduct,  for 
which  he  was  tried  bj  a  court  martial,  and 
in  January,  1780,  was  9cntence<l  to  be  repri- 
manded by  the  comiuander-ui-chief,  who  per- 
formed the  unwelcome  duty  in  aa  lenient  a 
spirit  as  po;*silik>.  Altliouirli  in  presenting  his 
case  to  the  court  he  had  announced  iu  exalted 
terms  his  devotion  to  the  American  cause,  it 
was  siib.se«iucntl\-  discovered  that  for  many 
mouths  previous  be  had  been  in  secret  and 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
His  marriago  while  in  Philadelphia  with  Miss 
Shippen,  a  lady  of  strong  tory  predilections, 
also  predisposed  him  to  look  favorably  upon 
any  scheme  of  betrayal  of  bis  country.  In  tbia 
frame  of  mind  he  solicited  and  receiyed  flie 
command  of  the  works  at  West  Point,  alleging 
that  bis  wounds  still  precluded  lUm  from 
aotire  service  in  the  field.  He  entered  npom 
his  now  duties  on  Aug.  3,  1780,  and  estab- 
lished bis  headquarters  at  a  house  on  tbe  op- 
posite bank,  wbioh  bad  formerly  belonged  to 
Col.  Beverly  Robinson  of  Virginiji,  a  tory.  IIo 
had  now  been  nearly  18  months  in  treasonable 
correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the 
British  commander-in-chief  nt  New  York,  and 
his  immediate  object  was  tlie  surrender  to  him 
<^  West  Point,  then  considered  the  key  of 
communication  between  the  eastern  and  .south- 
em  states.  Tho  corres]x>udence  was  conducted 
on  tbe  part  of  Clinton  by  bis  a^ntant  general, 
Major  AndrC,  who  use<l  the  pseudonynio  of 
"John  Anderson,"  while  Arnold  sigued  him- 
self "Gustavus."  In  S^itember,  1780,  the  plot 
l»eing  ripe.  Arnold  rcfpiested  a  personal  inter- 
view with  AndrC*  at  lanubiuarters  to  settle  tho 
final  details.  On  the  18th,  the  very  day  when 
tbia  meeting  should  have  taken  place,  tbe 
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•nival  of  Wasliington  and  hig  suite  at  Ver- 
planck^B  Point,  on  his  wur  to  Hartford  to  meet 
fbe  French  admiral  Roeoambeaa,  greatly  em- 

barra-Hsed  Arnold ;  but  with  cliarartori?tic  au- 
dacity he  showed  him  a  portion  of  the  treason' 
aUe  oorrespondenoe  baTing  referenee  to  the 
propo-^ed  conference,  but  which  was  so  firtfully 
worded  as  to  disarm  suspicion.  Woithiui^ton 
•troogly  advised  Arnold  to  hold  no  meeting 
witin  pemons  coming  from  within  the  enemy's 
Unea,  as  sach  an  act,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  recent  conrt  martial,  might  injure  him  in 
public  estimation.  On  the  night  of  the  21 8t 
the  meeting  with  Andre,  who  hud  disembarked 
from  the  British  frigate  Vulture,  finaUj  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  Clove  mountain,  a  few 
miles  below  Stony  Point.  It  was  continued  in- 
to the  morning  of  the  22d,  wlicn.  having  given 
Andr6  a  safe-condact  to  paaa  him  through 
the  American  lines,  and  eix  mmen  dw> 
olosing  the  plans  of  the  works  at  West  Point 
•nd  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  Arnold  re- 
tamed  to  bis  beadqoarters.  The  Valtnre  hav- 
ing meanwhile  (Iropped  down  stream  in  con- 
seciuence  of  a  fire  from  the  American  batteries, 
Andr6  was  obliged  to  return  to  New  York 
along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  on 
the  23d  was  captured  near  Tarrytown.  The 
papers  found  on  his  pers<jn  were  at  onco  de- 
spatched to  Washington  at  Hartford  ;  but  Col. 
Jamason,  the  officer  in  whose  cliurge  he  wjis 
placed,  committed  the  error  of  informing  Ar- 
nold of  the  ciroomstaDoe.    After  a  hurried 

Earting  with  bta  wife,  Arnold  waa  rowed  in 
is  barge  to  the  Vulture,  where  he  then  basely 
delivered  the  oarsmen  to  the  enemy ;  but  Sir 
Henry  OHoton  at  onoe  ordered  them  to  be 
released.  On  the  same  day  the  papers  found 
on  Andre's  person  were  examined  by  Wash- 
ington, and  the  whole  trewonable  scheme  was 
exposed,  just  in  time  probably  to  defeat  the 
most  formidable  plan  ever  organized  to  crush 
the  cause  of  American  libertj.  Arnold  was 
rewarded  for  his  treacliery  hy  a  commission  as 
mjyor  general  in  the  British  army,  and  took 
part  in  several  marauding  ex[>editions  into 
Connecticut  and  Virginia.  After  tlie  surrender 
of  Oomwallis  he  went  to  England  and  received 
a  considerable  sum  in  money  from  the  British 
government.  His  subsequent  life  waa  neiUier 
prosperous  nor  happy.  He  wu  dramied  by 
men  of  honor  and  repeatedly  insulted.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  engage  in  busi- 
seaa  hi  British  Amerioa  and  the  west  Indies, 
he  sank  into  utter  obscurity. — Jamfs  Robfrtson, 
second  son  of  the  jireceding,  born  in  the  United 
States  in  1780,  died  in  Ix)ndon,  Deo.  S7,  1864. 
He  entered  the  British  array  in  170R.  and 
served  with  credit  in  many  parts  of  tiie  world. 
For  several  years  he  was  an  ude-de-comp  of 
"William  IV.  Three  years  before  his  death  he 
waa  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant  general. 

ARNOLD  OF  BRESCIA  (Abnaldo  da  Bbe- 
bcia),  a  religiooa  reformer,  bom  at  Brescia  in 
Italy  about  th«  beginning  of  the  12th  oen- 
tuy,  ezeonted  at  Borne  in  1166.  He  Drat  ap- 


pears in  history  as  a  scholar  of  Ab^laid,  tal 
was  distinguished  for  eloquence.  Betoriag 
from  France  to  Italy,  he  attacked  the  hnnj. 

:  viiiality,  indifference  to  religious  duties,  aM 
I  degrading  worldliness  of  the  clergy.  His  ape- 
I  dal  doetme  was  the  antagonism  of  tiie  ebareh 

to  the  world.  He  held  that  the  samo  man 
I  ought  not  to  hold  secular  and  religious  office. 
Tills  doctrine  speedflynade  forbm  afiartf. 
I  Disturbances  broke  ont>  the  clergy  protested, 
I  the  bishoj)  of  Brescia  became  alarmed,  a  cwn- 
I  plaint  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  at  the  council  of 
'  the  Lateran  in  1139  Arnold  was  condemned  as 
a  disturber  of  the  peace,  forbidden  to  pr^h, 
and  banished  from  Italy.  His  party,  however, 
was  not  annihilated,  nor  his  inflnenoedec>troyed. 
In  France,  where  ne  went  to  vint  Ab^iard, 
whose  name  had  been  joined  with  his  in  the 
1  sentence  of  condemnation)  and  in  Switxerlssd, 
where  he  preaehed  for  some  years,  he  gainea 
many  adherents.  >reanwhilo.  a  l)old  applica- 
tion of  his  principles  had  been  attempted  in 
Rome  itsdf.  Hie  demands  of  the  pmal  see 
excite<l  a  popular  movement  Til 40).  and  9600- 
lar  authorities  were  appointed  t»>  govern  tiie 
state,  while  the  pope,  Innocent  II.,  was  re- 
stricted to  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority. 
,  This  change  in  the  national  government  Uing 
I  opposed  by  Innocent  and  his  succewora,  a  re- 
!  volt  broke  out  in  1145,  and  Pope  Eugenios  UL 
was  forced  to  leave  the  city.  Arnold  went  to 
Home  and  assumed  the  direction  of  the  popu- 
lar movement ;  but  the  license  of  rioters  kin- 
dered  his  plans,  reaction  came,  one  by  on* 
his  reforms  were  nullified,  and  the  unfortunate 
murder  of  a  cardinal  in  the  street  enabled  Fmw 
Adrian  TV.  to  turn  against  this  alleged  &• 
turhcr  of  tlio  pe.Tri'  and  enemy  of  the  chnrrh 
the  sympathies  of  tlie  populace.  Arnold  wtf 
with  his  fKends  driven  from  the  city,  sod 
sought  refuge  with  some  noblemen  of  Cam- 
pania. When  the  emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rosea  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  the  pope 
asked  him  to  have  Arnold  arresto<l.  The  onlcr 
was  given  and  executed,  and  Arnuld  \\  as  .stran- 
gled, and  hifl  body  burned  and  tlinn\  n  into 
the  Tiber. — The  character  of  Arnold  has  bea 
variously  represented.  Baronius  calls  him  **tbe 
father  of  political  heresies."  The  truth  ip- 
pears  to  be  that  he  was  a  great  reforming  m- 
it>  who  (bll  into  many^  errors  and  esesasss,  tot 
whose  leading  idea  was  to  renovate  the  clerical 
order  after  the  apostolic  modeL  Baptist  vri- 
ters  cUdra  him  as  one  of  the  forenmnen  of 
their  faith,  the  denial  of  infant  baptism  hvir.! 
among  the  charges  against  him  at  the  I^tenfl 
council  of  1189.  A  sect  called  Amoldists  ex* 
isted  in  Italy  for  some  time  after  liis  de«tb. 
They  were  condemned  at  the  council  of  Ve- 
rona in  1184,  and  the  name  occurs  in  a  Itv 
against  heretics  of  Frederick  II.  (1224V 

ARNOLD,  Christopb,  a  tiermnn  a.stronoTDfr, 
born  at  Sommerftld.  near  Keipsic.  Dec.  1'^ 
1650,  died  April  15,  1695.  He  was  a  hrntf, 
but  devoted  bis  leisure  to  astrooomj,  erected 
an  obaervatcity  at  Ida  mm  houei  and  was  tte 
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flnt  to  call  attention  to  tho  comets  of  1682  and 
1G80.  He  also  acquired  fame  by  his  observa- 
tion of  tlie  pai^sagu  of  Mercury  ac  ross  the  sun's 
disli,  Oet  SI,  ICUO.  Hm  toWA  <if  IrNpsio  gave 
him  a  pre^nt  of  moaej  and  uraipted  him 
from  all  city  taxation. 

ARNOLD,  Edwin,  an  English  author,  bom  Jane 
10,  Ibdl.  in  1862  lie  obtained  at  Oxford  the 
Kewdegate  prize  far  one  of  his  poems,  became 
in  1854  second  mu.«tor  in  a  principal  school  of 
Birmingham,  and  subsequently  was  president 
of  the  Sanskrit  ooUen^  at  Poonah,  British  India, 
which  office  he  resijrncd  in  I'^BO.  lie  is  a  vo- 
luminous contributor  to  daily  ioumuls  and  pe- 
riodicals, and  lias  published  ''Poems,  Narrative 
and  Lyrical ; "  "Griselda,  a  Trajredy,  and  other 
Poems"  (1856);  *'The  Wreck  of  tlie  Northern 
Belle"  (1857);  "History  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  India  under  the  late  Marquis  of  Dal- 
Lousie"  (2  vols.,  1862-'4;;  and  -Poets  of 
Greece"  (ISUli). 

ABNOLD,  Hatttaew,  an  English  poet,  son  of 
Thomas  Arnold,  bom  at  Laleham,  Dec.  24, 
1822.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  Rug- 
by, and  Oxford ;  won  the  Newdegate  prize  for 
l&^iah  Terse  by  a  poem  entitied  **Oraaiwell ; " 
in  1845  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel  college; 
and  fnun  1846  to  1851  was  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Lattadowne.  Having  married,  Mr.  Arnold 
received  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  lay  in- 
spectors of  schools  under  tho  committee  of  tlie 
eonneil  of  edneation.  In  1849  lie  published 
anonymously  a  small  volume  of  poem?*  under 
the  title  of  **  The  Strayed  Reveller  and  other 
Poems."  In  1858  a  seoond  volume  appeared, 
'*  Enipcdocles  on  .'Etna,  and  other  Poems." 
lu  ltio'6  a  new  volume  was  issued  in  his  own 
namek  IbUowed  by  a  second  series,  the  two 
oontaining  selections  from  the  previous  collec- 
tions along  with  some  fresh  pieces.  On  May 
6,  1857,  Mr.  Arnold  was  elected  profej^or  of 
poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  Ills  later 
noteirorthy  works  are:  "Balder:**  "Merope, 
a  Tragetlv  "  (1858);  On  Translating  Homer" 
(1862J;  "Essays  in  Criticism  "  (18ti&);  ''Study 
of  OeMo  literature**  (1867);  "Schools  and 
Universities  on  the  Continent"  f  1868);  "Cul'- 
ture  and  Anarchy"  (1869);  "St.  Taul  and 
Protestantism"  (18T0);  "Friendship's  (Jar- 
land"(1871);    I  it-rrUuro  and  Dogma"  (  1h7:!)- 

ARNOLD,  SABin«i,  Mus.  Doc.,  an  English  com- 
poser, bom  in  London,  AogtlO,  1740,  died  tlMTO, 
Oct.  22,  1802.  At  the  age  of  23  he  became 
composer  to  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  in 
170t>  also  to  tlie  Ilaymarket,  in  1789  conductor 
of  the  academy  of  ancient  music,  and  in  1798 
organist  of  Westminster  abbey.  He  pnblisheil 
47  op.rjH,  of  which  "The  Maid  of  tJie  Mill" 
was  for  many  years  a  favorite  on  the  stage. 
"The  Prodigal  Son,**  an  oratorio,  also  had  re- 
markahle  surces-s.  Ahout  178tl  ho  published  a 
collectit)n  of  cathedral  music  (4  voLs.),  which 
has  always  been  held  in  higb  esteem.  He  un- 
dertook, under  the  patronage  of  (u-orgo  III., 
an  edition  in  score  of  ilandels  works, uf  which, 
he  pubUflhed  40  Tolameai 


AKVOLD,  Tboraas,  D.  D.,  an  English  teacher 

and  historian,  born  at  West  C<  iwes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
June  13,  17%,  died  at  Rugby,  June  12,  1842. 
When  8  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Warminaler* 
and  at  12  to  Winchester  college,  where  he  was 
known  as  an  indolent,  shy,  and  restless  boy. 
In  1811,  having  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Cor- 
pus Christ!,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  in 

1814  he  tOQ^  a  fhret  dass  degree,  and  the  year 
after  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  college.  In 

1815  and  1817  he  was  chancellor's  prizeman 
for  the  Latin  and  Englidi  essays.  In  1816  he 
was  ordained  deacon,  and  from  1819  emidoyed 
himself  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  youngnenfor  Ae  universities.  From 
this  point  his  career  seems  to  have  fairly  com- 
menced. On  his  ap[)lication  for  the  ]>o8t  of 
head  master  of  Rugby  school,  he  was  elected, 
though  others  had  applied  before  hiin.  the  trus- 
tees being  assured  that  "  he  would  chanjre  tho 
face  of  education  all  through  the  public  .schools 
of  England."  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
this  office  in  Angiist,  1828,  having  shortly  be- 
fore taken  priest's  orders.  Dr.  Arnold  enlarged 
the  basis  of  education  at  Rugby  by  adding  to 
the  otasriea  other  departmenta  or  learning ;  but 
his  influence  was  cniefly  felt  in  the  ])ractical 
bearing  niion  life  and  character  which  he  gave 
to  all  Muoatioii,  Mid  in  ^  lofty  Oliristian  spir- 
it which  he  endeavored  to  impart  to  his  schol- 
ars. He  hubstitute<l  for  the  old  system  of  fag- 
ging a  responsible  suiwrvision  of  tho  younger 
lads  by  tht>  l)()ys  in  the  highest  cla-is — a  plan 
that  \v!is  criticised  in  some  quarters,  but  which 
he  defended  in  the  "Joom^  of  Education" 
( 1 834-'5).  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the 
now  school  at  Oxford.  He  took  part  in  the  de- 
bate upon  church  and  state,  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  1833  upon  "Church  Reform^"  and  later 
"Fragments  upon  the  Ohurob,"m  whieb  he 
ui^d  that  church  and  state,  instead  of  being 
fonnalbr  united  as  two  separate  interests,  should 
r^er  be  identified,  the  state  being  in  net  the 

workinp  church.  Tn  1836  he  accepted  a  fel- 
lowship in  the  senate  of  the  new  London  uni* 
Toraity,  bnt  resigned  it  three  years  later  on  ao- 

count  of  the  refusal  of  tho  senate  to  make  an 
examination  in  the  New  Testament  obligatory 
upon  candidates  for  a  degree.  He  delivered 
lectures  before  tho  Rufrhy  mechanics'  institute, 
and  in  1831  started  a  periodical  called  tho 
"Englishinan^a  Regi.ster,"  of  which  only  a  few 
numbers  were  published.  He  declined  politi- 
cal preferment ;  and  when  Lord  Melbourne  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  regius  professorship  of  mod- 
em history  at  Oxford,  he  welcomed  it  as  the 
post  of  all  others  best  suited  to  blm.  He  held 
it  but  one  year,  when  he  suddenly  died  of  heart 
disease.  His  "llistoigr  of  Rome,"  a  work  of 
great  merit,  in  8  ifoIs.  (1888,  1840, 1848),  em- 
bodying the  re!>ult!<  of  Niebuhr's  investigations, 
carried  tho  narrative  to  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war;  a  fonrtii  volume  extends  the  his- 
tory, in  t'ra^'mcnts.  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  Ho 
also  publisiied  an  edition  of  Thucydides  with 
aot6%  n  ooone  of  iMtures  on  moosra  hiatoiy, 
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five  volumes  of  Bermons,  and  a  volnme  of  mis- 
cellaneous writing  1 1  is  correspondence  in  two 
volumes  was  published,  with  a  memuir,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley. 

AKNOUh TkMui  KtrdwrcTian  English  oler- 
gvmaa  and  anthor,  bora  in  1800,  died  Kareh  9, 
1853.  He  was  educate<l  at  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1888  pnblished  the  first  of  a 
nomerottB  list  of  introobotoiy  books  for  tiie 
study  of  the  (Jreek,  T.atin,  Hebrew,  Gorni;in, 
French,  and  Italian  lan^cuages.  These  wurks 
wwe  eztouiTely  used  in  England  and  America. 
He  next  prepared  a  series  of  school  classics, 
combining  portions  of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors;  and  the  full  classical  series  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold covers  the  entire  pronnd  from  first  lessons 
to  accomplished  scholarship.  In  addition  to 
these  labors,  he  was  an  occasional  writer  on 
religions  and  ecclesiastioel  qoestaoDai  and  pub- 
lished a  volnme  of  sermons. 

ARNOTT,  Bfell,  a  Scotch  physician  and  popular 
writer  m>on  science,  born  near  Montrose  in 
1788.  He  studied  medioliie  in  Aberdeen  and 
London,  paying  special  attention  to  natural 
philosophy,  and  through  the  intluence  of  his 
instmetor,  Star  Everard  Home,  was  apfKtlnted 
surgeon  in  the  naval  service  of  the  East  India 
company.  The  position  gave  him  opportunity 
for  Msientifio  observations  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1811  ho  began  to  practise  in 
I,(»n(loii,  but  continued  his  scientific  inve.stiga- 
tions.  His  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural 
Phllosopliy,  General  and  Medical,  explained  in 
])lain  or  non-technical  Language  "  (1827),  con- 
tained the  substance  of  lectures  previously  de- 
livered, and  was  a  successfiil  attempt  to  illus- 
trate scientific  princij)les  in  the  langxiaf;o  of 
common  life.  It  was  translated  into  dilierent 
languages,  and  paued  through  five  editions  in 
England  within  six  years.  In  1885  Dr.  Araott 
was  appointed  one  of  the  senators  of  the  uni- 
versity of  London,  in  1887  one  of  the  physi- 
olans  extraordinary  to  the  qneen,  and  in  1888  a 
jRdloW  of  tlie  royal  society.  Ho  published  at 
the  same  time  his  "  Essay  on  W  arming  and 
Ventilating.'^  He  has  invented  numerous  con- 
trivances for  health  and  comfort.  <ucli  an  tlie 
stove  and  ventilator  to  wliii  h  his  name  is  given, 
and  the  water-1>ed  or  fioating  mattress,  which 
has  often  been  used  with  the  happiest  results. 
In  1854  ho  received  from  the  royal  society  their 
Rumford  medal ;  and  in  1855  the  jurors  of  the 
universal  exhibition  at  Paris  awarded  him  a 
gold  medal,  to  which  the  emperor  added  the 
cross  of  the  le;.'i()ri  of  honor. 

AMOiLD,  Sephle,  a  French  actr^  born  in 
Paris^  Feb.  14, 1Y44,  died  in  1808.  Her  fother, 
an  innkeeper,  cave  lier  a  pood  education,  in 
addition  to  wliiuh  she  possessed  a  charming 
foee  and  figure,  a  voice  of  great  flexibility  and 
compass.  Mild  an  unusual  share  of  wit.  Some 
ladies  atlaci)ed  to  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  l»av- 
ing  heard  her  sing  at  evening  service  during 
Passi(m  week,  induced  the  royal  chajjcl  master 
to  employ  her  m  the  choir.  Here  she  was  not 
long  in  attraeting  the  attention  ni  Madame  de 


Pompadour.  Her  d6bnt  upon  the  stage  at  the 
age  of  13  soon  followed,  and  for  21  years,  be- 
tween 1757  and  1778,  she  was  the  reigning 
favorite  at  the  French  opera.  Her  beauty,  vi- 
vacity, and  generoaitjattcaoted  soch  men  as  Di- 
derot, D'AIembert,  Helv^tins,  Mably,  Dnclos, 
and  Rousseau,  who  sought  her  society.  She  was 
as  witty  as  she  was  licentions,  and  the  moat 
eminent  poets  ode1>rated  her  eharms  in  Terse. 
Her  hflnn  rn»f.i,  of  wliich  many  hafebesn  col- 
lected, are  brilliant  and  pointed.  At  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  rerdntion  she  retired  to  a 
country  house  at  Luzarches,  wiiich  had  for- 
merly been  a  parsonage,  and  over  tlte  door  of 
which  she  inscribed  the  voids,  /<«,  mtaaa  eft, 
where  she  seems  to  have  pa.ssed  the  rest  of  her 
days.  One  of  her  natural  sons,  a  colonel  of 
ouint-ssier^  was  killed  at  the  batlAe  of  Wagram. 

ARNSBEKii,  a  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  a 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  situated  on  a  hill  partly  surroun-Jed 
by  the  Kuhr,  44  m.  8. 8.  £.  of  Monster ;  pup. 
in  1871,  4,784.  The  new  portion  of  the  town 
dates  from  the  early  part  of  this  century.  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  whera 
the  fomoasVelimioeoortnsed  to  be  held.  The 
once  important  county  of  Arn.sbcr}?  came  in 
1308  into  the  possession  of  tlie  electorate  of 
Cologne,  and  the  town  was  subsequently  for 
some  time  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia, 
of  which  Arnsberg  is  the  moiit  populous  and 
prosperous  district, 

AK.NSTAUT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  situ- 
ated on  the  Gera  and  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Thuringian  Forest,  10  m.  S.  of  Erfurt ;  poo. 
in  1871,  8,608.  Among  the  most  notable  buila- 
inps  is  a  church  built  in  the  11  th  century.  The 
town  has  a  castle  belonging  to  the  r^gning 
flunilj,  and  a  gymna^m  wuh  a  oonaidcrable 
lilirary.  Amstadt  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  Thnriagia,  being  mentioned  as  early  as  704. 
It  was  fomierly  rnown  as  m  emporium  lor 
the  trade  in  timber  and  fruit,  and  has  in  mod* 
ern  tijues  iK-come  a  seat  of  manufactures. 

ARNSWALDE,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  lirandenburg,  41  m.  S.  E.  of  Stettin, 
between  three  lakes;  pop.  in  1^71,  6,522.  The 
town  has  a  church  celebrated  for  its  bdl%a 
largo  chemical  manufactory,  and  extensile  man* 
ufactures  of  linen  and  woollens. 

ASOLAS,  Jbib,  a  Spanish  poet,  bom  in  Baiee- 
lona,  June  20,  1805,  died  in  Valencia  in  Norem* 
ber,  1849.  He  was  a  member  of  the  order  of 
the  Piarists,  and  chaplain  in  the  normal  si-lioo! 
of  Valencia,  and  became  insane  five  years  be* 
fore  Via  death  in  consequence  of  religious  cod- 
tati<m.  His  poetical  works  include  Lihro  de 
amoret^  paesia*  pattorilet,  earUu  amat4>ria$  (S 
▼ois.,  Valencia,  1848) ;  Pomkm  ettbaUermm  f 
orif  iititlt'n  (new  edition.  IHriO) ;  and  tninslation* 
of  (.'hateaubriand's  poems  and  Mttlu.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  i>oems  was  pnblislied  ia 
Valencia  In  IHtiO,  in  three  volumes. 

ASOLSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the 
prinoipality  of  Waldedc  (whioh  aooording  to  tbt 
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eonvenfkm  of  1667  la  now  ftdmlnlfltered  by  the 

kinp  of  Prussia),  on  tlie  Arir.  12  m.  X.  ofWal- 
deck ;  pop.  in  1 867,  2, 148.  Tb«  palace  contains 
many  works  of  art  and  a  Hbrary  of  80,000  toI- 
nmes.  In  tlio  parish  church  are  statues  by 
Ranch,  and  by  Kiiulb.ich,  who  was  born  here. 

AROOffTOOK,  a  county  comprising  the  N.  and 
If.  E.  portions  of  Maino,  and  Itorderinp  on  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  und  New  Brunsvviclv; 
area,  41,800  sq.  m.  -,  pop.  in  1870,  29,009.  The 
Enrface  is  undulating,  with  a  few  mountain 
peaks,  the  loftiest  of  which  are  Chase's  Mount 
and  Mars  Hill.  Tlie  St.  .John's  river  forms  the 
K.  boundary  and  flowa  throng  the  W.  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  navigable  wr  Tenels  of  60 
t< m-^.  It  is  al,-<>  watered  by  the  Aroostook,  a 
W.  tributarj  of  the  St.  John's,  Allagash,  Mat- 
tawamkeag,  and  several  smaller  rivers;  and 
there  are  many  smal!  hikes  and  ponds.  The 
soil  ia  generally  very  fertile,  but  a  great  part 
of  llie  surface  is  stul  oov^ned  hj  frfne  foresta. 
In  1«70  the  connty  produced  4*', 046  bushels  of 
wheat,  532,151  of  oats.  .H()(),4oiJ  of  buckwheat, 
88(t,70l  of  i)OtiUoes,  4H,o52  tons  of  hay,  86,- 
173  lbs.  of  wool,  523,510  <>i'  butter,  aiui  68,- 
186  of  maple  sufrar.    Capital,  iloulton. 

iftPlU,  the  Magyar  national  hero,  son  of  Al- 
mofi,  who  led  tlie  Magyars  into  Iluntrary,  died, 
after  a  reign  of  about  18  years,  in  yo7.  He 
completed  the  conquest  begun  by  his  father, 
carried  on  wars  with  the  Bulgarians  and  Mo- 
ranans,  conquered  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 
Slavonia.  and  luade  predatory  incursions  into 
Germany  and  uortbem  Italy.  He  also  suc- 
oessfhlly  began  the  organization  of  his  oonntry. 
His  only  surviving  son,  Zoltan,  continue<l  the 
Arpad  dynasty,  which  in  1000  assumed  the 
royal  dignity,  and  in  1801  became  eitinct  in 
the  male  line  with  Andrew  III. 

IBPIKO  {one.  A rpirm III),  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
lo  the  provhice  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  8  m.  8.  of 
Sora;  pop.  about  6,500.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  doth,  paper,  and  parchment.  It 
was  originally  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  and  sub- 
eequently  of  the  Sainnites,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  liutuan.s  in  i304  B.  C.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Marius  and  Cicero,  whose  brother 
Quintus  bad  a  celebrated  villa  called  Arcanum. 

AIPINO,  Glaseppe  fesari  d\   See  Cbsaki. 

ARPL^'l'M.  SeeAi;i-iNo. 

ISQI'A,  or  Arqoau,  a  villap  of  n<»ibera 
Xtatr«  among  the  Euganean  hills,  19  m.  8.  W. 
of  Piulua;  pop.  '2.fi(tn.  It  is  famous  for  con- 
taining the  house  and  tomb  of  Petrarch.  He 
died  here  at  his  villa  in  July,  1874,  and  was 
laid  in  a  Kan-ophagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on 
four  pilasters,  on  an  elevated  base. 

iUACIL  (Arabic,  literally  perspiration),  a 
strong  spirituous  li'pior  distilled  from  fer- 
mented rice  and  from  toihhj,  tlio  fermented 
■apof  tlie  OOOOanat tree,  and  also  from  rice  and 
sngw  or  rice  and  molasses  fermented  with 
coooanut  juice.  The  word  is  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  all  distilled  liquors,  as  there  are  ar- 
racks of  ffnq)e8,  berries^  figs,  dates,  and  even 
of  wild  n)w«r%  in  tumnui  parts  of  the  Eiat 


Arraok  is  sometimes  made  by  addinfr  different 

bitter  principles  and  inri-tic  to  the  frrnunting 
liquor,  putting  it  into  leather  bottles,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  undergo  slow  fermentation  nnder  llie 
earth  for  a  year,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  a 
crude  distillation.  It  is  largely  imitated  in  , 
various  parts  of  Oerniany  and  Holland.  The 
arrack  of  commerce  is  derived  from  Bata\ia, 
Goa,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Colombo.  The  best 
arrack  in  the  Levant  is  obtained  from  the  island 
of  Scio.  In  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  long  voy- 
age some  oil  is  added,  which  on  tlic  addition 
of  warm  water  ol^en  imparts  a  disagreeable  oily 
taste  and  smell.  It  is  used  in  the  composition 
of  punch  and  for  medical  and  culinary  pur- 
poses. Anise  seed  and  various  aromatic  herba 
are  sometimes  steeped  in  it  to  improve  its  flavor. 

AISIN,  an  iduia  forming  part  of  the  8cotch 
county  of  Rnto,  and  lying  in  the  prent  bay 
between  the  peninsula  of  Cantyre  and  the  main 
coast  of  Seotbnd,  6  m.  E.  of  the  fonner,  from 
whicli  it  is  separated  by  Eilbrannan  sound,  and 
13  m.  W.  of  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  sepi^ 
rated  by  the  Mth  of  (^yde.  Its  greatest  length 
is  about  21  m.,  greatest  width  about  12  m. 
The  surface  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the  scenery 
wild  and  picturesque.  In  the  N.  part  the 
rugged  mountain  Goatfell  rises  to  a  height  of 
2,865  ft.  The  coast  rises  in  many  places  into 
bold  basaltic  cliffs;  in  others  it  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  island,  of  which  a  largo  portion 
is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  is 
divided  into  two  parishes,  Kilmory  and  Kil- 
bride ;  total  pop.  about  6,500,  supported  by  the 
prodncta  of  small  fiirms,  and  by  trifling  local 
mdu.stries.  Tlie  three  villages  are  Hrodlok, 
Lamlash,  and  Shedog.  Many  ancient  monu- 
mentSy  supposed  to  have  bera  erected  by  the 
Druids,  are  found  in  Arran.  Gaelic  is  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  people,  though  EugUsh 
is  generally  understood. 

ARRAN,  IsJes  of,  three  small  islands  lying  at 
the  entrance  of  Gaiway  bay,  otf  the  W.  cosust 
of  Ireland;  total  area,  about  18  w|.  m.  The 
largest  is  Inishmore,  toe  northern  island  ;  the 
next  in  size,  Inishmain,  lies  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  southern  one  is  cjdlcd  Inishere.  They  are 
low  and  barren,  producing  only  potatoes  and 
the  most  hardy  grain ;  yet  the  greater  part  of 
their  surface,  which  is  divided  into  plots  gene- 
rally less  than  an  acre  in  extent,  is  under  cul- 
tivation by  a  wretched  population  of  abont 
3,200,  who  live  in  miserable  huts.  On  one  of 
the  northern  clifis  of  Inishmore  stands  a  very 
anoioit  f<Mt  built  by  the  Belgee,  it  is  supposeiL 
early  in  the  1st  century.  Other  structures  of 
equal  age  are  found  in  all  three  islands;  and 
there  are  also  numerous  ruins  of  the  oratories, 
dwellings,  and  chnrclies  of  early  Irish  hermit.^, 
many  of  whom  retired  to  tliese  isolated  nlaces 
in  the  8th  and  7th  coitaries,  giving  to  Inish- 
more especially  the  name  of  Arran  of  the 
Saints  (AraU'iiti-fiaomK).  The  Irish  earls  of 
Arran  take  their  title  from  these  islands. 

ARRA5,  Eari  ef,  the  title  of  the  holders  of  the 
Scotch  peerage  of  Arran,  oreated  for  Sir  Thomas 
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Boyd  in  14fi7.  but  in  18W  passinp  by  royal  de- 
cree from  his  son,  who  Dad  displeaMd  the 
king;  to  the  boose  of  HamUton,  tiie  eneeeflaive 

heads  of  which  bore  this  as  their  chief  title  till 
the  higher  rank  of  lutirtjuis  and  afterward  of 
.dnko  of  Hatnilton  was  conferred  upon  them.— 
Janes  HunlltM,  second  earl  of  his  name,  died 
Jan.  22,  1575.  lie  was  anpointiid  regent  of 
Scotland  upon  the  death  oi  James  V.  in  1542, 
and  ^ruardian  of  Mary  Stuart,  to  whom  he  en- 
deavored to  marry  liis  son.  Finding  this  im- 
possible on  account  of  the  intrifinies  of  Henry 
Vlll.  of  England  and  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who 
alao  wished  br  this  marriage  to  obtain  the 
Scottish  crown  for  their  own  children,  Arran 
finall/  consented  to  her  union  with  the  daapbin 
of  Franoe,  afterward  Firands  IT.  For  Ms  $SA 
in  proniotinir  this  ;illi;inci'.  (lie  French  king 
made  him  duku  of  Ch^teliieruult,  in  Poitoo, 
and  this  FVendh  titie  b  still  borne  by  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton. — ^James  son  of  the  preceding,  con- 
ceived a  violent  jiassion  for  Mary  btuart,  and 
when  his  father  failed  to  obtain  for  hfan  her 
hand,  ho  Ijerniiie  in-^ane  from  di8ai)pointnient., 
and  from  the  knowletlge  of  her  personal  in- 
differeoce  to  him.  While  in  tliis  state  he  was 
previiled  opcui  to  enter  into  a  plot  against  her 
throne ;  bnt  becoming  conscioas  during  a  Incid 
interval  of  the  iniquity  of  the  plan,  he  confessed 
his  share  in  it.  On  account  of  his  evident  in- 
sanity ho  was  only  kept  in  a  mild  imprison- 
ment; but  he  took  no  furtlior  part  in  political 
atiOftirs. — The  titles  and  estates  of  Arran  pa.ssed 
to  his  brotho'  John,  who  was  created  marquis 
of  Hamilton  in  1509.  (See  Hamilton-.)— Tliere 
is  also  an  Irish  earldom  of  Arran,  conierred  on 
Sir  Arthur  Gore  in  1768  (earl  of  the  Arran 
Islands) ;  hut  none  of  its  inoombeiits  havo  be- 
oome  prominent  in  history. 

1ERA8  (anc.  Xenietocenna  or  Kemftaeum, 
capital  of  the  Atrebates),  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Pa»-de-Calaif,  and 
formerly  of  the  province  of  Artoiai  on  the  river 
Scarpe,  100  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Paris;  pop.  in  1806, 
26,749.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban,  and  has 
man uf^i  tares  of  thread,  lace,  and  woollens, 
with  an  important  trade  in  grain.  The  woollen 
mann&otvres  have  been  fkmons  fhmi  rcry  re- 
mote tiiiu  >i,  ;inil  tlie  tajjostrie-  of  Arras  during 
the  middle  ages  were  so  celebrated  that  the 
name  of  the  town  was  generally  given  to  this 
spedae  of  hangings.  Arras  has  been  tlie  see 
of  a  bishop  since  3y0.  It  wsis  the  seat  of  ec- 
clesiastical councils  in  1025  and  1490.  When 
Louis  XI.  .seized  Artois  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy  in  1477,  Arras  resisted, 
wiloreapon  the  king  assaulted  the  town  in  per- 
son, drove  out  the  inhahitant*,  replaced  them 
by  people  drawn  from  all  parts  of  France,  and 
changed  the  name  of  Arras  to  Franchise.  Ro- 
bespierre was  both  a  native  and  a  representa- 
tive of  Arras. 

ARR.4\I'iKS,  or  Lokooe,  a  trilto  on  the  Berbice 
and  SSurinam  rivers,  Guiana,  noted  for  their 
tnild  and  peioeftildi^ositi«mand  fliendship  for 
Enropeana.  They  were^  however,  fonnarly  « 


large,  powerful,  and  warlike  tribe,  extending 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  bari< 
nam,  and  held  all  the  Oirib  tribes  in  wsA^itO' 
tion,  driving  some  to  the  Antilles.  The  French 
found  them  so  powerful  that  they  used  them  as 
a  protection  agiunst  other  tribes.  The  Mora- 
vian missionaries  in  the  century  did  mtich 
to  civilize  them,  and  studied  their  laiigui^re, 
printing  in  it  vorious  books  for  their  converts. 
The  fullest  material  for  the  study  of  their 
speech,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  softest 
in  America,  is  in  the  manuscripts  of  these  mis- 
sionaries preserved  by  the  American  philosoph- 
ical SJKjiety  (Philadelphia).  They  were  divided 
into  families,  apparently  on  the  same  prmciple 
as  the  IroqaoiSi  bat  in  greater  number,  ssno 
fewer  than  60  are  onmnarated.  Daaocnt  was 
in  the  female  line. 

ARftESTy  the  taking  a  person  or  thing  by 
amthotitj  of  the  law  and  into  its  cnstody.  L 
In  civil  cases,  arrest  is  the  apprehension  of  a 
person  by  lawful  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
oompelHDiP  him  to  answer  in  a  civil  actk>n. 
The  i>re9ont  tone  of  the  English  law  on  the 
sulyect  was  probably  first  given  by  a  statute 
of  George  I.  (1726).  That  act,  "to  prevent 
frivolous  and  vexatious  arrests,"  provided  that 
no  person  should  be  held  to  special  bail  on  any 
process  issuing  ont  of  any  of  the  superior 
courts,  unless  the  cause  of  action  were  of  the 
amount  of  £10,  and  on  process  of  any  inferior 
court  unless  it  were  of  the  amount  of  40  shil- 
lings. These  amounts  were  raised  from  time 
to  time,  and  by  7  and  8  George  TV.,  eh.  71.  no 
person  could  be  held  to  special  bail,  on  prf>rt'*<s 
issuing  out  of  any  court,  when  the  amount  in- 
volved waa  leea  than  £20.  The  1  and  S  Vie- 
toria,  ch.  100,  abolished  arrest  on  mesne  pro- 
cess, but  provided  that  if  a  plaintitt".  who  could 
before  that  act  have  had  the  defeadiait  ar^ 
rested,  sliould  show  that  he  ha«l  a  oauae  of 
action,  or  had  sustained  damages  to  the  amomit 
of  £20,  and  that  there  was  reasmiable  cause 
for  believing  that  the  defendant  was  about  to 
quit  England  unless  he  were  apprehonde<l.  a 
court  might  issue  its  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
the  defendant  and  hold  him  to  bail  in  the 
amount  of  tiie  debt  or  damage.  This  act  and 
several  others  were  displaced  by  the  present 
act,  32  and  88  Victoria,  ch.  62,  which  pro- 
vides again  that  no  person  shall  be  arrested  on 
mesne  process  in  atiy  action,  an<l  contains  a 
similar  provision  to  tliat  just  quoted  from  the 
former  act  of  Victoria,  hat  reqnhrinf  ftnfber 
that  the  plaintiff  shall  sliow.  except  in  suits  for 
penalties,  tliat  the  threatened  abst-nce  of  the 
defendant  from  the  oonntry  will  materiaOy 
nrejuilice  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  action, 
lint  the  cause  of  action  must  now  be  of  the 
amount  of  at  least  £60. — In  some  of  the  United 
States  arrest  in  civil  causes  still  remains,  but  in 
New  York  and  in  many  others  it  is  allowed 
only  in  such  cases  as  the  following,  or  in  ca«-es 
of  similar  character,  namely:  in  actions  not 
arising  ont  of  oontnet,  when  the  defendant  ia 
not  a  reaideitt  of  the  state  or  ia  ^loat  to  laaTe 
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it;  or  in  caaes  of  a  iortioas  nature,  or  for 
li^iiM  to  penoo  and  oharaoteTf  at  for  wrong- 
fnlly  converting  property;  or  in  actions  for 
tiiK's  or  penalties,  or  for  the  recovery  of 
moncTs  or  property  received  and  fraudulently 
uitliheld  bj  penons  actin<r  inafiduoiaiy  ca- 
pacity; or  where  tiie  property  sought  1i  con- 
cealed or  disposed  of  with  the  intent- to  deprive 
the  piaintifi*  of  the  benefit  of  it;  or  when  the 
defendant  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  inenr- 
ring  the  oblifration  or  in  cotircalinii;  or  dispris- 
ing  of  the  property  for  the  recovery  of  which 
the  action  is  brought ;  or  when  the  defendant 
has  disposed  of  his  property,  or  is  about  to  do 
80,  with  the  intent  to  de^aud  his  creditora. 
It  will  be  aeeo  that  these  provisions  exclude 
arrest  in  common  actions  of  contract  and  debt, 
and  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  recent  legiblatiun 
on  this  head. — By  the  constitntioil  of  llie  Omtcd 
States,  the  members  of  congress  are  exempt 
from  arrest  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  of  the  peace,  daring  their  attendance 
at  the  eeesioQs  of  the  re^eotive  honaes^  and  in 
floiii^  to  and  retumii^  from  fhem  to  tiielr 
Eoines.  In  New  York  (and  probably  there 
•re  similar  exemptiona  in  cver^  state)  a 
member  of  the  legislature  is  privileged  from 
arrest  on  civil  i)roces3  during  his  attendance 
at  the  session  of  the  honses,  except  on  pro- 
eeaa  ianied  fai  an j  soit  for  forfeiture,  misde- 
meanor, or  breach  of  trust  in  any  office  or 
phice  of  public  trnst  held  by  him;  and  for  14 
days  previous  to,  and  while  going  to  or  return- 
ing from  snob  session;  and  also  for  14  days 
after  any  adjournment,  or  while  absent  on  leave 
of  his  bouse.  Atnbaiiadors  and  other  public 
nunisters  and  their  servants,  and  consuls  and 
Tice  consuls,  are  also  exempt  from  all  process 
issuing  out  of  a  state  court.  Parties  to  suits, 
while  attending  at  or  going  to  or  returning 
from  courts  or  hearings  before  referees,  or  be- 
fore arbitrators  under  a  statute  or  rule  of 
court,  to  attend  the  trial  or  hearing  of  their 
causes  hj  these  tribmialB,  and  their  witneasee 
suhpn'uaed  and  tlieir  attorneys  and  coiin^iel,  are 
albo  exempt.  Attorneys  and  councilors  are 
generally  exempt  during  the  aetnal  sitttngs  of 
court,  and  while  employed  in  any  cause  pend- 
ing there.  Married  women  are  generally  (trivi- 
leged  from  arrest  on  mesne  process'  in  all 
causes  whatsoever,  and  no  tVnialo  con  be  ar- 
rested in  New  York  for  any  eau.-*e  except  wil- 
ful injury.  Soldiers  and  aulors  in  the  awvioe 
of  the  United  States  are  exempt  in  any  cause 
of  debt  or  contract.  And  usually,  by  special 
statutes,  voters  on  election  day,  members  of 
the  state  militia,  and  certain  public  ofiScers  are 
also  privileged. — A  civil  arrest  may  be  made 
at  any  time  except  on  Sundays  and  lerru!  holi- 
daysj  and  at  anjr  place  except  in  presence  of  a 
oonrt  An  officer  may  not  break  the  outer  door 
of  defendant's  house  to  arrest  him  in  a  civil 
ease,  though  once  in  the  house  he  may  break  1 
tamer  doors  to  come  at  hfan ;  bat  after  an  arreet 
and  escape,  the  officer  may  break  open  even  ! 
an  outer  door  to  retake  his  prisoner.   An  ar-  i 


rest  of  a  person  by  a  wrong  natne  cannot  be 
justified  even  thou^  ho  was  tliu  per^m  in- 
tended, unless  he  was  commonly  known  by 
either  name.  The  party  arrested  moy  ordi- 
narily be  released  at  once  upon  giving  baU; 
bat  when  the  arrest  is  on  final  process,  as  for 
example  when  it  is  to  enforce  an  execution 
against  the  person,  the  defendant,  if  he  has  no 
property,  may  usually  be  discharged'  by  taking 
the  oenent  oTBaeh  acta  as  are  provided  fbr  tiie 
relief  of  poor  debtor? ;  for  mere  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  for  the  most  part  abolished.  11.  In 
criminal  caaea,  an  arrest  may  be  made,  vnder 
certain  conditions,  either  by  a  public  officer  by 
vutue  of  his  general  authority  as  a  conservator 
of  the  peace,  or  upon  a  warrant  or  other  ex- 
press process  or  command,  issued  by  o  court  or 
competent  judicial  otticor;  or  it  may  be  made 
bj  *  private  unotbciai  person  upon  an  implied 
permission  of  the  law.  If  any  person,  whether 
a  {(ublic  officer  or  a  private  person,  .-ee;^  an- 
other committing  or  attempting  to  cominit  a 
felony,  it  is  not  only  his  right  but  his  legid 
duty  to  arrest  him,  even  without  a  warrant. 
Indeed,  if  lie  does  not  at  least  ivy  to  urre.-t 
him,  he  is  technically  guilty  of  a  misprision  of 
the  felony.  And  if  a  priyate  perM»  make  an 
arrest  for  a  felony,  without  a  warrant,  in  good 
laith  and  upon  a  reasonable  suspicion  Uiat  the 
person  whom  he  arrested  had  committed  the 
offence,  he  will  not  be  lialile  eitlier  <  ivilly  or 
criminally  though  his  suspicions  turn  out  to 
have  been  nnfbunded,  provided  the  felony  was 
actually  committed  by  some  one.  Even  in 
respect  to  crimes  of  less  degree  than  a  felony, 
a  private  person  may  make  an  arrest,  though 
there  is  not  in  such  cases  the  same  legal  ebli- 
gation  as  in  the  cose  of  felonies.  Thus,  in  cose 
of  on  ofTray  or  breach  of  the  peace,  any  person 
may  on  the  Mwt,  and  without  any  warrant, 
detain  any  of  the  offimders.  Neither  a  private 
person  nor  nu  ofHeer  can  make  on  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  when  tlie  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offence  is  ffurly  past  A  conitable 
is  not  Justified  in  taking  a  j)ert»on  into  custody 
without  a  warrant  for  a  mere  assjmlt,  unless 
he  is  present  when  the  act  is  done.  But  con- 
stables, police  officers,  and  the  like  officials 
may  on  reasonable  suspiciou  arrest  a  person  for 
a  past  fdony,  and  they  will  be  protected  in 
such  on  act,  unlike  a  private  person  in  this 
respect,  although  no  felony  has  been  conuuitted 
by  anybody.  Such  officers  moy  ordinarily 
moke  arrests  without  special  authority,  in  order 
to  prevent  imminent  breaches  of  the  peace. 
An  officer  may  call  hy.-tanders  to  help  him  in 
making  an  arrest,  though  be  is  acting  without 
a  warrant;  and  a  reftmu  to  give  such  help  is 
indictable  at  common  law.  An  officer  may  also 
apprehend  any  one  who  interferes  to  prevent 
hia  making  an  arrest,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
may  even  take  into  custody  one  who  encour- 
ages another  already  arrested  to  resbt. — It 
seems  to  l>e  the  better  opinion  that  an  officer, 
especially  one  who  is  commonly  known  to  bo 
such,  like  a  sheritl'  or  constable  acting  in  las 
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proper  ]n«ojnet,  and  prolMbly  as  well  one  who, 

from  ho'ing  clootcd  or  nppointod  in  the  usual 
way,  may  be  justly  jtri'suiued  to  be  known  to 
b6  toeh  olBeer,  uec-d  not  hIiow  his  warrant  nor 
even  declare  his  otticial  character  before  raak- 
Uig  an  arrest;  for  the  power  to  make  the 
arrest  miglit  be  lost  l>y  poing  through  the  form 
of  prodooing  and  explaining  the  proceas.  If 
fhe  offloer  Imve  no  proper  warrant  or  aathori- 
ty,  he  is  lialilo  in  dainajres  to  tlic  person  ar- 
rested; but  if  the  party  resist  before  investi- 
gating the  offloer*e  right,  and  tiie  officer  haa 
the  aiitliority  in  fact,  then  the  party  is  indict- 
able for  resisting  the  officer  in  the  proper  dis- 
ehargeof  his  duty.  When  an  offloer  acts  under 
a  warrant,  lie  is  justified  in  executing  it, 
tikongh  it  was  unlaw  fully  issued  in  fact,  pro- 
vided it  is  in  due  and  regular  form  on  its  face, 
and  the  magistrate  had  general  jurisdiction  of 
the  case.  The  question  of  jurisdiction  the  of 
fleer  must  decide  for  himself  and  at  his  peril ; 
and  if  the  prooew  is  invalid  on  that  ground, 
Uie  officer  is  liable  in  damages.  The  maxim 
of  the  law  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
does  not  hold  good  ao  £»  aa  to  aecore  aaylom 
to  erhninala;  and  when  a  fAmj  haa  been  oer^ 
tainly  committed  and  the  guilty  party  takes 
refuge  even  in  his  own  house,  an  officer  or  a 

CriTate  peraon,  even  witiioat  a  warrant,  may 
reak  into  the  house  to  take  him,  after  a  proper 
demand  for  admission.  An  othcer  in  such  a 
eaae,  acting  in  good  faith  on  the  positive  in- 
formation and  charge  of  another,  would  be 
excused  even  though  the  party  arrested  were 
not  the  guilty  party.  But  a  private  person,  in 
order  to  justify  the  breaking  of  doors  without 
a  warrant,  must  in  general  prove  the  actual 
guilt  of  the  party  arrested,  and  it  will  not  suf- 
fice for  him  to  show  that  a  felony  waa  actually 
committed  by  some  person,  or  that  reasonable 

Sounds  of  suspicion  existed.    When  an  officer 
0  a  warrant,  he  may,  even  before  an  indict* 
meat,  break  open  doors  in  oases  of  treason  or 

Monies  or  breaches  of  the  peace;  but  it  stems 
to  be  the  law  that,  without  a  warrant  and 
before  fndictmenti  he  may  not  do  so  in  the  case 
of  mere  misdeoManors  unaccompanied  with 
violence.  After  indictment,  a  person  guilty  of 
an  oflfonoe  of  any  degree  maj  be  arrested  in 
any  place,  and  no  house  can  give  him  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  not  only  his  own  house,  but  the 
house  of  a  third  person,  may  in  such  a  casre  be 
broken  into,  after  reasonable  demand,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  him. — To  constitute  an  ar- 
rest>  there  most  ordinarily  be  some  phj^oal 
force  or  restraint  imposed  upon  the  person, 
though  there  need  not  be  more  than  the  slight- 
est. Mere  words  are  not  enough,  unless  upon 
these  the  party  submits  without  the  manifesta- 
tion of  any  force.  The  mere  laying  of  the 
hand  upon  tlio  prisoner,  or  preventing  his 
egress  from  a  room,  with  words  indicating^the 
intent  to  arrest  him,  is  soffieient  If  an  officer 
attempts  to  arrest  one  cominittinfr  a  felony, 
and  he  takes  to  flight  to  escaue  arrest,  the  of- 
8oer  may,  after  demanding  toat  he  atop  and 


surri'inlcr.  slioot  him  to  compel  him  to  do, 
so.  But  tlie  (jfficer  may  not  do  this  in  the 
case  of  a  mere  misdemeunor.  And  if  an  officer 
or  other  anthoifsed  person,  in  attempting  to 
make  an  arrest,  is  resisted,  and  in  overcominir 
the  resistance,  and  in  using  what  seems  to  Lim 
to  be  necessary  force,  kills  the  man,  he  will 
be  held  innocent;  and  if  a  person  ah«ady  ar- 
rested attempts  to  escape,  an  officer  is  jnsofied 
in  killing  him  if  that  is  necessiiry  to  prevent 
his  escape.  But  whenever  an  unJawfoi  amat 
te  attempted  or  made,  as  for  example  when  la 
officer  arrests  for  a  Tnis<lemeanor  without  a 
warrant,  and  neither  on  fresh  pursuit  nor  when 
a  breach  of  the  peace  u  threatened,  the  partj 
arrested  may  lawfully  resist ;  and  if  in  making 
such  resistance  he  take  the  officer's  Ufe  by 
mischance,  it  is  only  manslaughter.  Wlien  a 
prisoner  is  arrested  without  a  warrant,  he 
should  be  handed  over  without  delay  to  some 
magistrate.  When  the  arrest  is  made  under  a 
warrant  all  its  requirements  most  be  observed, 
and  sucn  a  process  usually  directs  the  officer 
to  take  his  prisoner  to  some  court  or  justice. 
— ^It  is  a  oonmion  practice  for  police  offioan 
and  constables  to  search  a  prisoner  immedlat>> 
ly  after  liis  arrest,  and  take  from  him  every- 
thing  found  in  his  possession.  There  are  sev- 
eral English  oases  reported  bn  Hiis  snlijeet,  sod 
it  is  laid  down  in  them  that  there  is  no  lesral 
1  authority  for  such  a  proceeding,  unless  potsibly 
I  it  be  in  those  cases  where  the  Uiings  taken  sre 
probably  the  fruits  of  the  crime  with  whieli  the 
prisoner  is  charged.  In  several  such  cases  in 
England  the  judges  have  severely  denonnced  dM 
l)ractice,  and  have  ordered  money  e.«pecially  to 
be  returned  to  prisoners  where  their  possessioa 
of  it  did  not  appear  to  have  aoy  Ooanectian 
with  the  offence  for  which  they  were  tidcen, 
and  on  the  ground  that  therefore  there  was  no 
possible  justification  for  depriving  them  of  it. 

iBUDDAOSi  PUUf ,  a  natural  son  of  Philip 
of  Maoedon  and  the  dancing  girl  Philinna  at 
Larissn.  died  in  817  B.  C.    After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  823,  the  ilacedonian 
troops  in  tiie  East  nominated  Arrhidisas  Idiic, 
with  the  provist^  that  the  child  with  whicli 
Alexander's  wife  Koxana  was  pregnant  slicmlJ 
be  associated  with  him  in  tne  gOTemmcnt. 
The  claims  of  Arrhida'us  were  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  his  wife,  Eurydico,  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Philip's  elder  brother  and  prede* 
'  cessor.    Being  of  very  feeble  intellect,  he  was 
1  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  IVrdiccaA.  On 
the  deMll  of  the  latter  (321).  Arrhidteus  and 
'  Eurydice  were  in  Cappadocia,  where  Antipater. 
the  regent  of  Macedonia,  found  them  and  took 
them  over  with  him  to  Pella.    After  his  death 
I  (319),  the  regent  Polysperchon  and  the  dowa- 
I  ger  grandmother,  Olympias,  set  up,  in  pref- 
erence  to  ArrhidcDus,  Alexander,  Roxana's 
young  son.  Arrhidasus  and  Eurydice  protest- 
ed, and  called  in  the  aid  of  Cassando',  And* 

{)ater'8  disinherited  luir.  but.  falling  into  the 
lands  of  Olympias,  were  l)olh  murdered  by 
her  orders. 
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ABRIi,  a  Roman  woman  who  immortalizcKl 
herself  by  suicidt^  A.D.  42.  Her  husband, 
Ooflina  Psstaa,  was  condemned,  as  a  traitor  to 
the  emperor  Glandins,  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
lile.  As  Ca'cina  hcsitnU'tl  to  do  it,  his  wife 
took  ap  the  dagger  and  stuck  it  to  the  hilt  in 
her  own  bosom.  Handing  it  back  to  her  hvs- 
band  she  said,  Pcetr^  non  dolt  t  ("Pfptns,  it  docs 
noi  hurt"),  and  expired.  Featus  at  once  fol- 
lowed her  example. 

ABRIAW  (Flavits  Aubiaxts),  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher and  liistorian,  bom  in  Nicoincdia, 
Bidiynia,  about  A.  D.  100.  He  served  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  obtained  the  Ko- 
man  citizenship,  was  i)refect  uf  Cuppadocia, 
foni^ht  snccessfuUj  there  against  the  Alans,  and 
nfter  holding  the  consulship  retired  to  Nicome- 
dia  about  160,  and  devoted  himself  to  letters. 
Being  a  pupil  and  friend  of  the  Stoic  Epict^tus, 
he  published  the  philosophical  lectures  and  an 
abatract  (Enehirtdion)  of  the  practical  philoso- 
phy of  his  master,  and  wrote  dialogues,  of 
which  only  fragments  have  reached  us.  He 
also  pnbfimed  works  upon  history,  geography, 
tactics,  and  hunting.  The  best  of  them  is  his 
excellent  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  The  Athenians  made  hhn  a  cit- 
izen of  Athens  nnder  the  name  of  his  model  in 
composition,  Xenophon,  his  book  being  like- 
wise called  Anaboiii.  With  this  work  his 
Jjulica  is  closely  connected,  in  which  he  de- 
acribes  the  Hindoos,  tlieir  institutions  and  cus- 
toms, as  tiiey  were  found  by  Alexander.  He 
also  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia,  an  account 
of  the  circnranavigfttion  of  the  Black  sea 
("The  Periplns  of  the  Euxine  Sea'  ),  "The 
Order  of  Battle  against  the  Alans^"  and  other 
smaller  works. 

IBEIVABENE,  CiOTaanl,  connt,  an  Italian  po- 
Utioal  economist,  bom  in  Mantna  in  1789.  In 
1881  he  was  imprisoned  acnren  monliis  te  Yen- 
ice  for  refusing  to  denonnoe  ^vio  Pcllico.  of 
which  40  years  later  he  pabUshed  an  account 
(lytme  ipoqtte  ds  ma  eis^  Bmasels,  1861).  Sen- 
tenced to  death  by  contumacy  in  1824,  lie 
spent  some  time  in  France  and  England,  and 
has  been  since  1827  a  resident  and  since  1840 
n  naturalized  citizen  of  Belgium.  He  trans- 
lated into  Italian  (Lugano,  1836)  Mill  s  "Ele-^ 
ments,"  and  into  French  Senior's  ''Fundamen- 
tal Principles  of  I'dlitioal  Eeonomy;"  and  has 
written  on  Kenevolent  societies  and  the  amelio- 
nttkncf  tlie  working  classes,  besides  Sitiiation 
ieonomique  de  la  Bel^ique  (Brussels,  184d). 

ARROO,  ArrSf  or  Aroe,  a  group  of  about  80 
islands  in  the  Malav  arc  hipelago,  north  of  Aus- 
tralia, between  lat.'  5"  and  7*"  6.,  and  Ion.  134<* 
and  189*  E.  At  the  end  of  them  is  a  consider- 
able reef  nf  coral,  where  poarl^  and  tripang 
abound.  The  products  are  pearls,  niother-of- 
peari,  tortotse-shell,  birds  of  paradise,  and  tri- 
pang. Dobbo,  a  town  in  the  islatul  of  Wam- 
ma,  is  the  entrepot  of  the  islands,  and  im- 
ports calicoes,  iron,  hardware,  and  gunpowder, 
shipped  from  Singapore.  The  population  num- 
bers about  14,000,  a  few  of  whom  are  (Jhris- 


I  tians.   There  are  two  or  three  native  teachers 
from  Amboyna. 

AREOWBOOT,  a  name  loosely  applied  to  the 
starch  extracted  from  a  number  of  roots  and 
grains,  as  the  maranta,  nianihot,  tacca,  arum, 
potato,  &c.   It  was  originally  limited  to  the 
starch  of  the  maranta  arundinaeea^  a  plant 
'  wliieh  prows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and 
i  which  was  considered  a  spccitic  fur  the  wounds 
I  caosed  by  p(risoned  arrows.  It  is  a  simple  food, 
'  in  high  repute  for  invalids.   Not  contaming  ni- 
trogen, it  is  well  adapted  for  producing  fat  and 
I)romoting  the  warmth  of  thebodj.  According 
to  Liebig,  4  II of  it  contain  as  much  carbon 
for  supplying  juiimal  heat  by  its  combustion  as 
15  Iba.  of  aSmal  tlesh.    In  its  preparation  the 
tubers  are  mashed,  and  the  pulp  is  soaked  in 
water.   This  dissolves  out  the  starch,  which  is 
separated  from  the  fibre  by  straining.  After 
settling,  the  olear  water  is  drawn  o^  and  the 
staieh  washed  with  firesh  water  and  again  al- 
lowed to  settle.  It  is  flnsDy  dried  in  the  son. 


The  roost  common  sdnlterations  are  with  Ihe 

cheap  potato  starch,  sago,  and  manioc  or  tapi- 
oca, all  which  can  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  granules  of  the  potato  are  of  very 
irregidar,  ovoid,  and  truncated  forms,  and  of 
various  sizes,  from  to  -^-^^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  while  the  particles  of  the  arrowroot 
are  venr  regular  ovoid  forms,  and  of  nearly 
e<ina]  sizes.  Dilute  nitric  add  is  also  a  good 
test.  Wlien  triturated  with  it  in  a  mortar,  ar- 
rowroot changes  into  an  opaque  paste,  which 
is  some  lime  in  beooming  viscid ;  but  potato 
and  flour  starrli  thus  treated  form  immeuiately 
a  transparent,  thick  paste.  From  the  inferior 
starches  alcohol  extraots  an  nnwholesome  00  of 
disagreeable  o<1or,  but  none  from  arrowroot. 
The  composition  of  the  fresh  root  was  asccr» 
tained  by  Benzon  to  he  in  100  parts  as  follows: 
volatile  oil,  O  07 ;  starch,  2G ;  vegetable  albn* 
men,  1*58;  a  gummy  extract,  0*6;  chloride  of 
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calcinm,  0*26;  Insoluble  fibrine,  0;  nnd  wnter, 
65'o.  Of  the  starch  23  parte  tire  obtahitid  in 
the  form  of  powder,  and  the  other  3  are  extract- 
ed in  the  form  of  paste  from  the  iiarent-byina 
with  boiling  water. — Xh«re  i»  a  so-ealled  arrow- 
jTOOt  brought  from  Florida,  darived  from  a 


Flori<ia  Arrowroot  (Coontle)  and  Fruit 

plant  allied  to  tlie  sa^o  palm,  and  sometimes 
known  ns  coontie.  The  plant  (H'ows  among 
the  everglades  in  preat  profusion.  It  is  of  an 
inferior  qoalitjr,  ooatwniiig  only  12  per  cent 
of  ataroh. 
IBS.  See  Anfl-sm-MosEixB. 
See  Abzam AS. 
(Or.  kpatvatSiv  or  i^fievaitvy  male, 
from  its  power  in  doHtrojing),  tha  common 
mune  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  arseni- 
ona  acid.  In  ancient  times  tlie  nnraewaa  ap- 
plied to  a  reddish-eolored  mineral  componnd 
of  araeaic  and  sulphur,  a  HubHtance  in  nsa  then 
aa  a  mad^dne,  and  also  in  punting,  lletallio 
arsenic  oocnrs  native  in  reins  in  the  rrjHtal- 
lized  roclcs  and  older  slates,  and  it  is  aim  pre- 
pared by  Bubliminp  its  oxide  in  prescnee  of  a 
reducing  flux,  and  protected  from  the  wr. 
Many  modem  ohemista  do  not  regard  it  as  a 
metal,  thoujrh  it  is  coniniunly  trcat«l  as  sueh. 
Combined  with  oxygen,  it  unites  with  metals, 
forming  arsenitesand  arsenlates  ct  theee  metals, 
but;  is  never  itself  tlie  base  of  any  salt.  The 
ores  of  the  metal  arc  not  therefore  carbonates 
and  snlphate8  of  its  oxide,  but  combinations  of 
the  metal  itself  with  snlphnr,  forinins?  the  snl- 
phuret,  and  this  combined  with  iron,  cobalt,  or 
niokal ;  or  they  are  oxides  of  tlie  metal,  or  else 
compounds  of  its  oxides  with  other  metals.  It 
is  remarkable  as  the  mo>t  volatile  ond  one  of 
the  most  combustible  of  the  metuls,  b  readily 
sublimed  at  a  temperature  of  ;5()0'  F,,  apparently 
before  it  melt^s  nnd  at  a  greater  heat  it  takes 
fire  and  burns  with  a  pale  blue  liame.  In 
subliming,  it  gives  out  dense  fumes  of  a  pecu- 
liar garlicky  odor,  which  distinguish  it  from 
other  substances  even  when  present  in  very 
minute  quantity.  It  is  more  brittle  than  anti- 
mony, and  may  be  redaced  to  fine  powder  fai  a 
ninrtar.  Freshly  prepored.  it  has  a  brilliant 
metallic  appearance,  a  bluish-white  color,  and 
ciyatalline  stmctnre;  hot  in  the  air  the  metal 
beoomes  black  and  crumbles  to  powder.  In 
water  it  mav  be  kept  without  change.  Its 
apaoiflo  gravngr  is  SIMI.  Itistbeaoltestof  the 


solid  metalw,  its  hardness  being  rated  on  the 
mineralogical  scale  at  3*5.  Arsenic  readily 
combines  as  an  alloy  with  other  metala,  render- 
ing them  more  lusilile  and  brittle.  Its  presence 
Is  particularly  ii^urious  in  iron  ores,  maUog 
the  east  meUu  exeeedingly  brittle ;  bnt  it  gires 
preat  tluidity  to  the  melted  iron.  s(»  tl.it  tnr 
tine  castings  thut  do  not  require  much  strength, 
bnt  sharply  defined  and  draoate  ootline,  it  is 
sometimes  desirable.  It  also  increases  the 
brightness  of  some  alloys.  It  is  not  employed 
for  an^  useful  purposes  in  the  metallic  staled 
Arsenious  aeiii,  or  white  arsenic,  is  the  most 
common  combination  of  this  metal.  It  i.s  the 
sublimate,  which  escapes  when  arsenic  is  heated 
in  the  open  air.  Tho  metjd  combines  in  the 
proportion  of  1  e<]uivuleut  witli  S  of  o.\ygen, 
the  compound  consisting  of  arsvnic  75-76  per 
cent,  and  oxygen  24*24  per  cent.  The  sabli- 
mate,  alter  exposure,  is  a  whit©  powder,  but 
may  be  collected  in  the  form  of  a  glassy,  trans* 
parent  cake,  or  crystallized  in  ootahedroaa 
It  is  partially  solnUe  in  boiling  water,  md  Imb 
so  in  cold  water.  The  solution  is  sliphtly  ncid, 
having  but  a  feeble  reaction  upon  litmus  paper. 
The  fbDowing  are  aoma  of  tlia  most  importaot 
tests  given  for  detecting  the  presence  of  this 
poison:  The  blowpipe  develo|>s  its  pecaliitr 
oilor,  with  little  Hability  of  mistake,  in  snm* 
ical  matters,  heated  on  charcoal.  It  also  re- 
duces the  metiU,  an<l  cau-sos  it  to  condense  in 
Uie  form  of  a  metallic  ring  in  the  cold  part  of  a 
plass  tube,  in  which  the  substance  coDtaioiog 
arsenious  ucid  has  been  placed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  and  charcoal,  and  heated.  The  pres- 
ence of  arsenio  may  be  shown  by  this  method, 
when  the  particle  containing  it  is  so  nnall  ss  to 
bo  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  commonioated  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Ea- 
ton of  New  York:  Hie  mieroscopic  particle  is 
placed  in  a  bulb  of  a  small  pliiss  tula,  aii'l  a 
fine  splinter  of  charcoal  ia  placed  by  the  side 
of  it  The  whole  shodd  {hen  be  tnoroo^ily 
dried.  The  neck  of  the  bulb  is  next  to  be 
drawn  out  to  a  capillary  tnbe,  and  cooled.  On 
applying  heat  to  the  matter  in  the  bnlb^  HSb 
|)roduces  l>y  sublimation  a  plainly  visible  arsen- 
ical ring  in  the  line  bore  of  the  tube.  The  acid 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  form  of  tersulphuret  of  arsenic 
of  a  lemon-yellow  color.  This  is  a  verj-  accu- 
rate teak,  aod  ia  so  delicitte  that  the  yellow 
tint  is  apparent  when  only  -r«.Vinr 
present,  and  the  precipitate  when  tlie  arseni- 
ous acid  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to 
000  of  water.  It  is  precipitated  in  a  white 
powder  by  excess  of  lime  water,  when  famiag 
y^T,  luii  t  of  the  liquid.  Aminonio-sulphate  ot 
copper  gives  an  apjtle-green  precipitate,  appa- 


rent when  the 


forms Tv.frnr part 


more  delicate  test  is  that  ot  I'rof.  Reinsch,  to 
place  a  slip  of  bright  c<^per  leaf  in  the  aqoe* 
oos  solntion  aeidtuiated  with  hydrechlorie  seid; 
a  pray  film  of  arsenic  is  deposited  upon  the 
copper,  showing  the  presence  of  less  thsn 
T^^f„pntci  ib»  mM.  It  is  afflnned  that 
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e^eh  gialflftfl  part  of  anenio  wfll  not  efloope  de- 
tection hy  tliis  tcHt.  Nitrate  of  silver  pves 
with  it  a  yellow  precipitate.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
presence  or  absence  of  arsenious  acid  in  any 
ntixture  in  which  organic  substances,  partic- 
nlarly  those  which  are  not  volatile,  are  present, 
that  sorni'  of  these  substances  often  produce 
verj'  siuular  reactions,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  prevent  or  modifjf  tboae  which  ar- 
senions  acid  should  produce  in  miztores  where 
no  organic  substances  are  present. — Marsh's 
apparatus  "  has  been  long  Known  as  atFordin); 
an  eaaj  means  of  detecting  the  preeence  of 
araenioQS  add.  The  process  depends  on  the 
proj/erty  po.sscssed  by  arsenic  of  forming  a  gas 
with  hydrogeSf  and  depositing  itself  in  the  me- 
talHo  state  npim  the  snrltoe  of  a  odd  plate 
held  over  the  flame  of  the  burning  gas.  Hy- 
drogen is  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  with 
gnoralated  zinc  and  diluted  snlphnrio  acid,  in 
a  pl.'ifs  flask  provided  with  a  tube  of  gla»s 
drawn  out  to  a  etiiall  oritice  at  its  outer  end; 
or  a  mere  tube  itself  may  be  used,  bent  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  U,  one  end  drawn  out.  the 
other  left  open  lor  introducing  the  materials, 
and  closed  with  the  thumb  when  in  u!«e.  The 
hydrogen  evolved  should  first  be  tested  by 
burning  it  against  a  porcelain  plate  to  prove 
that  it  is  free  from  arsenic,  and  then  the  sus- 
pected liqoid  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  appara- 
toa.   If  ft  eontidn  any  traces  of  arsenlons  acid, 

it  will  bo  shown  by  the  bluish-wliite  color  of 
the  tlame,  by  the  fumes  of  the  acid,  and  brown 
shining  spots  of  arsenic  of  metalHc  appearance 

will  be  deposited  upon  the  porcelain  plates. 
By  heating  the  glass  tube  with  a  spirit  lamp, 
metallic  arsenic  will  be  depMtted  hi  the  colder 
part  of  it,  fonning  a  beautiftd  incrustation. 
The  tube  may  be  cut  off  at  this  pomt,  the  arse- 
nic be  converted  into  arsenious  acid  by  heat, 
diss(dve<l  in  liot  water,  and  tested  l»y  the  ani- 
nionio-suipliute  of  copper  and  nitrute  of  silver. 
This  apparatus  has  been  modified  by  Dr.  Ure, 
so  that  the  gas  may  bo  made  at  will  to  pass 
through  the  solutions  by  which  the  arsenic  is 
precipitated,  or  to  deposit  the  metallic  incrus- 
tation in  the  tube,  or  the  spots  upon  the  plate. 
In  its  moat  simple  form,  however,  it  is  a  very 
useful  contrivance  for  detecting  arsenic.  Anti- 
mony combined  with  hydrogen  produces  a  root 
that  may  be  oonfoonded  with  tnat  of  arwitie ; 
but  a  solution  of  }iyj)ochlorite  of  soda  instantly 
dissolves  arsenical  spots,  and  has  no  effect  upon 
those  of  uttimony.  The  arsenical  ^ots  also 
are  volatilized  at  a  temperature  of  500°  applied 
by  a  bath  of  olive  oil,  while  the  antimonial  are 
unchanged.  The  proper  solvent  for  organic 
matters  supposed  to  contain  arsenic  is  a  mix- 
ture of  3  i>arts  of  hydrochloric  and  1  part  of 
nitrie  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  this  should  be 
equal  in  weight  to  the  organic  substance,  which 
before  being  dissolved  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  The  mix- 
ture being  distilled,  the  arsenic,  if  present, 
MMBM  omin  the  fixnn  of  the  volatOe  terohlo- 
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ride,  which  is  then  to  he  converted  into  Ihe 

tersulpliuret  by  snlphurctted  hydrogen. — Ar- 
senious acid  is  manufactured  un  a  large  scale  at 
AHenbnrg  and  Reidieiistein,  in  Silesia,  from 
the  ore  called  arsenical  iron.  In  many  other 
places  it  is  obtaineil  as  a  secondary  product  in 
the  treatment  of  cobalt  ores,  and  of  other  me* 
tallic  ores  with  which  arsenic  is  associated. 
The  process  consists  in  roasting  the  ore  in 
large  mufile.«i,  10  ft.  long  and  0  fi.  wide,  in 
charges  of  9  or  10  cwt.  each,  an<!  collecting 
the  vapors  as  a  sublimate  upon  the  walls  of  a 
succession  of  chambers,  arranged  in  a  tower 
through  which  they  pass,  and  from  which  the 
nnoondensable  gases  escape  by  a  chimney.  The 
muffles  are  placed  inclining  upward  from  their 
mouth,  and  are  left  open  for  the  passwe  of 
heatedf  air  to  aid  in  snblhning  the  tataae  and 
convertinfT  it  nil  into  arsenious  acid.  A  charge 
is  worked  off  in  about  12  hours,  and  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  another.  Cnarooal  ia  the 
fuel  used,  and  as  very  little  more  heat  is  required 
than  what  is  evolved  by  the  chemical  changes, 
the  qnantity  consumed  is  verr  small.  The 
purest  arsenic  is  found  in  the  fluea  and  cham- 
bent  nearest  the  furnace ;  in  the  upper  cham- 
bera  itia  intermixed  with  the  condensed  sulphu- 
rous vapors.  To  purify  it  for  market,  it  is  all 
sublimed  again.  It  is  placed  in  cast-iron  or 
porcelain  pots,  which  hold  8^  cwt.  eadtjjmd 
these  are  set  vertically  in  a  fomace.  Th^ 
open  above  into  sheet-iron  drums,  which  serve 
as  condensers,  und  which  are  connected  by  a 
Amnel  with  the  condensing  diambw.  The  fire 
mnst  be  eareftany  regohited  to  maintain  the 
proper  temperature  for  the  acid  to  sublime  in 
the  fonu  of  a  glasspr  cake.  If  the  heat  is  too 
high,  metallic  arsemc  is  apt  to  be  sublimed  and 
mixed  with  the  acid,  appearing  in  dark  spots. 
This  must  be  picked  out,  or  the  whole  sublimed 
over.  The  preparation  of  arsenious  acid  is  a 
most  dangerous  occtij>ation.  The  workmen 
employed  generally  die  before  the  age  of  40; 
indeed,  their  mean  term  ot  litV'  is  stated  to  be 
only  from  30  to  35  years.  Dumas  states  that 
they  are  compelled  to  avoi<l  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  live  principally  upon  leguminous  vegeta- 
bles, with  plen^  of  butter,  taking  very  Utile 
meat,  and  that  very  Iht;  and  to  each  man  two 
small  glasses  of  olive  oil  are  administered  daily. 
In  removing  the  acid  from  the  chambers  the 
workmen  are  completely  enveloped  in  a  dreai 
and  hehnet  df  leather,  the  latter  furnished  witil 
glass  eyes.  The  passage  for  the  air  is  protected 
widi  a  wet  sponge,  by  which  it  is  filtered  as  it 
pa-isses  to  the  month  and  nostrils. — Arsenious 
acid  is  also  found  native,  crystallized  in  octidie- 
drons  and  capillary  forms,  at  Andreasberg,  in 
the  llartz,  ana  at  mines  in  Hungary  and  Hohe- 
mia.  Combined  with  iron  and  sulphur,  it  forms 
the  eommon  ore  of  arsenic,  called  arsenteal 
iron,  or  mispickel,  which  is  of  freouent  occur- 
rence in  veins  of  iron  pyrites,  ana  of  copper, 
lead,  silver,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  tin  ores. 
This  ore  is  found  in  many  localities  in  Connec- 
ticut and  New  Hampshire  particularly,  bot  ia 
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not  rare  in  any  of  fhe  New  England  states,  or 

wh  t  rover  pyritons  ores  nrefonml  alonp  the  range 
of  thu  primary  rucka  of  the  Appalachiun  chain. 
Tlieaind  is  lUso  fonnd  in  the  ashen  of  many 
plants;  in  certain  soils  and  mineral  waters; 
and  Ortila  h&s  detected  it  in  tlie  earth  of  grave- 
jvdM,  lis  ditfusion  in  niinuto  quantities  is 
▼ety  remarkable. — The  uses  of  arsenious  acid 
are  principally  in  medicinal  preparations,  such 
as  Fowler  8  solution,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
arseniie  of  potash;  or  it  may  be  given  in  sob- 
stance  In  the  dose  of  of  a  grain,  combined 
witli  sdtiictliiiif^  to  increuse  its  bulk.  Kxt<?r- 
ually,  arsenious  aoid  is  used  as  a  caustic  and 
forms  fhe  Important  ingredient  in  many  can- 
cer cures."  It  is,  however,  a  very  pamftd  ap- 
plication, and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
thismeUiod  of  removing  tumors  possesses  no 
advantage  over  the  knife.  It  may  bo  absorbed 
from  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
give  rise  to  the  usual  symptoms  of  arsenical 
poi^ming.  Internally,  it  i'*  used  chiefly  in  skin 
diseases,  and  in  malarial  t'evers  or  the  cachexia 
arising  therefront  In  these  afTeetions  it  dis- 
])lays  decided  eflBcacy.  It  is  also  used  occasion- 
ally in  other  diseases  as  a  tonic.  The  symptoms 
which  denote  that  its  use  has  been  carried  suf- 
flctentlj  far  are  a  peculiar  swelling  and  stiffiiess 
of  llie  noe  and  eyes,  and  some  irritation  of  the 
digestive  appiwatiis. — The  .-itatiiiu'tits  of  Von 
Tschudi  in  r^;ard  to  the  habitual  use  of  arsenic 
by  the  peaaanto  of  Styria,  formerly  regarded  as 
unworthy  of  credit,  have  been  confirmed  by 
subsequent  observers.  Dr.  C.  Maclagan  has 
]>ublished  in  the  '*Edinlnirgfa  Ifedieal  Journal " 
for  September,  1804,  an  aceinint  of  two  cases, 
in  one  of  which  between  four  ami  live  grains, 
and  in  the  other  six  gndns  of  white  arsenic 
were  taken  in  his  presence.  The  nrine  i)!issed 
by  each  of  these  men  atter  taking  the  dose  was 
analyzed,  and  found  to  contain  the  dmg.  They 
stated  that  they  took  a  dose  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  one  of  them  said  that  the  good  effects 
lasted  for  eight  days.  They  were  both  healthy, 
it  is  said  to  be  given  to  horses  to  improve  their 
wind  and  the  smoothness  of  fhetr  eeats. — Ar- 
s<  nic  i<  sometimes  chosen  for  criminal  jioisoning 
on  account  of  its  tastelessness.  its  symptoms 
in  the  minority  of  cases,  however,  are  tolerably 
characti  ri-tie.  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  de- 
tected by  proper  chemical  tests.  The  symp- 
toms and  post-mortem  appearances  efaaerred  in 
the  Tn;\jnrity  of  fatal  or  severe  casei«  are  those 
of  the  mo.st  violent  gastro-intestiual  irritation, 
with  proportionate  depression  of  the  circula- 
tit»n,  intense  burning  pain  of  the  stomach,  ob- 
stluato  vomiting,  and  extreme  depression.  In 
a  few  oases,  however,  death  takes  ]>lace  rapidly 
by  collapse,  and  there  are  no  characteristic 
post-mortem  appearances.  When  a  poisonous 
dose  of  arsenic  has  been  swallowed,  ricours^' 
should  be  had  to  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump, 
unless  vomiting  takes  place  spontaneously. 
Dannleerit  driiik'*  may  be  given  until  tlie 
proper  antidote  can  be  procured.  This  is  the 
nydrated  ae8qidoxid0.of  iron,  whioh  ahonld  be 


kept  at  hand  in  tha  moist  condition  by  eveiy 

apothecary.  The  materials  for  making  a  fresh 
supply,  namely,  a  solution  of  some  i>ersa]t  of 
iron,  for  instance  the  persulphate  or  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  chloride,  and  water  of  ammonia, 
should  also  be  ready,  since  thu  oxide  is  most 
efiicacious  when  freshly  prepared.  The  two 
solutions  should  be  mixed,  and  the  resulting 
precipitate,  after  being  rapidly  filtered  and 
washed,  administered  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 
Recently  precipitated  magnesia  has  been  pro- 
posed as  an  antidote.  A  mixtare  of  dialk  and 
castor  oil  is  said  to  mechanically  envelop  the 
particles  of  arsenic  and  render  them  harmlesk 
The  efl^  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  in  nevtraBx- 
ing  the  action  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.*  is 
seen  in  the  harmless  nature  of  the  chalybeate 
waters  of  Wattwiller  in  Alaaoe,  ia  whvA  ar- 
senic was  found  by  Lassaignc  to  the  ainonnt 
of  2'8  per  cent. — A  milder  gratle  of  pois<jniiig 
has  resulted  from  the  oae  of  arsenical  stdtsas 
l>igments  on  wall  paper  or  articles  of  niininery. 

ARSOioL  I.  A  concubine  of  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntaa,  who  became  the  wife  of  I>agtis 
a  Maceidonian  general,  and  the  mother  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt.  She  was  said  to  have 
been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and 
her  son  Ptolemy  was  generalliy  regarded  ss 
the  brother  of  Alexander.  IL  A  dangiitsr  ef 
Ptolomy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  married  to 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  cast  off 
his  former  wifo  Amaatria  that  he  might  espoose 
her.  ArsinoG,  being  detennined  to  secure  the 
Thracian  sceptre  for  her  own  issue,  caus^ed  ber 
stepson  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Macria,  to  be 
put  to  death.  T.ysandra,  the  widow  of  Agatho- 
cles, tied  to  Syria  with  her  children,  and  im- 
plored Seleucus  to  avenge  the  murder  <  i  1  r 
liusband.  A  war  ensued  between  the  Tliraoian 
and  Syrian  monarclis,  in  which  Lysiuwchus 
lost  his  life  (281  B.  C).  After  tliis  catastrophe 
ArsinoS  sought  refuge  in  Cas.sandria,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  where,  with  her  sons  by  Lysimachns, 
she  remaineil  in  security  for  some  time.  But 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  having  in  280  assassinated 
Selencus  and  setxed  the  crown  of  Macedonia, 
desired  to  gain  Cassandria  and  get  the  heirs 
of  Lysimachns  into  his  power;  he  made  an 
oKIbt  of  his  hand  to  Arsinoft.  who  accepted  it 
No  sooner,  however,  did  Ceraunus  find  himself 
in  possession  of  the  city  than  he  cau^  the 
children  of  Lysimachns  to  be  slain  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  mother.  ArsinoS  now  fled  fmm 
Cassandria  to  Samothrai-e.  whence  she  pr-> 
cee<led  to  Egypt.  Here  she  wjis  kindly  n- 
ceived  by  her  brother  Ptoleiny  Philadelphnv 
the  king,  who  speedily  made  her  his  quetu. 
ill.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes^  wife  of 
her  brother  Philopator.  whom  she  aceompsni^d 
to  the  war  against  .\nliochu8  the  Great  in  217 
B.  C.  Some  years  later  a  courtier  nauKHi  Phil- 
ammon  put  her  to  death  by  onler  of  the  kin?; 
bnt  her  nnrder  was  anbsequently  avenged  by 
her  friends,  who  killed  Philammun  and  fill  hii 
I  family.  She  was  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  £pi- 
i  pbaiiee  by  PhQopator.    ITt  A  daughter  of 
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Ptolemy  Anletes,  was  proolaiined  queen  by 
the  Alexandrians  alter  her  brother  Ptolemy 
Dionysius  liad  become  prisoner  to  Cassar  (47 
B.  C.}.  She  ftubsequenU/,  however,  fell  into 
the  handf  of  llie  conqueror,  was  carried  to 
Rome,  and  served  to  adorn  his  triumph  (4n). 
ller  deportment  excited  the  sympathy  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  Oasear  penmtted  her  to  re- 
turn tn  K;.'yiit.  In  41  Antony,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  her  Bister  Cleopatra,  had  her  taken  from 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus,  whither  she 
had  fled  for  refiige,  and  put  to  death. 

ABSOioL  I.  An  ancient  city  of  K};y])t,  cap- 
ital of  the  noine  or  district  of  Arsincjitis,  W. 
of  the  Nile,  and  not  far  froni  Lake  Mo-ris. 
Ptolemy  Philudelphus  gave  it  that  name  in 
honor  of  his  &Tonte  riater  and  nueen  Ar^inoO. 
Originally,  however,  it  was  called  Crocodilo- 
poHa  by  the  Greeks,  because  the  crocodile 
there  received  divine  honor8  from  the  Egyp- 
tlaiiSb  Hie  rains  of  the  city  may  be  seen  m 
theTictnity  of  the  modem  Hedinet  el-Fayoom. 
II*  An  ancient  city  of  E;:yiit.  capital  of  the 
HcroOpoUte  nome,  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the 
Red  flea,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Suez.  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  considerably  en- 
larged and  improved  it,  and  gave  it  its  name. 
Arsinoft  was  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the 
Ptolemcean  canal,  and  \vaf<  lonp  the  frreat  eaist- 
em  emporitmi  of  Egypt.  Its  revenues  belonged 
to  Queen  ArsinoS  and  her  successors. 

AB801V  (Lat.  anlcre,  to  bum),  at  cointnon  law, 
the  wilfhl  and  malii  ious  bumini?  of  another's 
hoosOi.  House  is  to  he  understood  in  general 
to  mean  a  dwelling  bouse,  and  it  included  at 
common  law  all  the  outhouses  that  belonged 
to  tlie  dwelUng,  even  though  they  were  not 
under  the  same  roof  or  joined  to  it,  as  bams 
and  stables  containing  hay  or  com  of  the 
owner  of  the  house;  and  anciently  even  the 
burning  of  a  stack  of  com  was  arson.  The 
offence  was  for  a  long  time  and  nntil  very 
lately  ]'uni-*hed  by  the  En^rlisli  and  American 
law  with  death.  The  law  on  the  subject  is  not 
now  so  simple  as  it  once  was;  for  malicious 
bnrnirv^'N  tint  merely  of  dwellings,  but  of 
churciies,  wurchou.se.s,  public  buildings,  vessels, 
crops,  and  many  other  kinds  of  proper^  are 
now  made  the  subject.^  of  exjtress  st.itutory 
provi.sions,  and  usually  named  arsons;  and  the 
flubdivisi«>ns  of  the  .subject  arc  very  minute, 
and  the  character  of  the  different  oflences  in 
the  ditl'erent  ca.ses  is  very  nicely  distin^'uished. 
Arson  is  still  used  as  a  word  of  description,  but 
the  statutes  do  not  always  employ  it ;  and  in- 
deed many  of  the  offences  which  they  refer  to 
wfre  not  arsons  at  common  law  at  all. — The 
English  law  as  to  malicious  burnings  of  all  sorts 
of  property  has  been  revised  and  eonsoKdated 
in  the  sinide  act  of  24  and  I'i  Victoria,  (  h. 
97  (lUtil).  It  provides  that  the  unlawful  and 
malicioiis  setting  fire  to  any  dwelling  house, 
itny  per^tn  beimr  therein,  is  a  felony.  It  pun- 
itilies  also  the  burning  of  churches  or  other 
places  of  divine  wontiip,  warubonses,  out* 
nooses,  fium  btuldinga^  or  any  building  lued  in 


carrying  on  trade  or  manufacture ;  crops  of  hay, 
grass,  com,  or  grain,  or  any  vegetable  produce, 
whether  cut  or  standing;  woods,  coppices, 
heath,  gorse,  or  furze ;  stacks  corn,  grain, 
or  hay;  turf,  j>eat,  charooal,  coal  mines,  and 
other  kinds  of  property;  and  the  jjenalty  in 
almost  all  these  cases  is  penal  servitude  for  life 
or  for  not  less  than  five  years,  or  imprisonment 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labor.  The  statutes  in  the  United 
States  include  not  only  the  burning  of  dwell- 
ing bouses,  but  also  the  burning  of  jails,  state 
liouses,  court  houses,  school  bouses,  and  other 
public  buildings,  outhonaea  and  edifices  of  all 
descriptions,  and  in  some  of  the  states  ships 
and  water  craft  of  nil  kinds.  In  many  of  the 
states  recent  Statutes  of  this  character  also  pro- 
vide for  cases  of  burning  or  setting  fire  to 
buildings  with  tlie  intent  to  defraud  insurers. 
In  Louisiana  and  Maine  burning  a  dwelling 
bouse  may  be  punished  with  death ;  but  gen- 
erally that  penalty  has  been  abolished,  impris- 
onment for  life  or  for  a  shorter  term  being  sub- 
stituted in  its  place. — The  statutes  of  two  or 
three  of  the  states  win  fiiirly  represent  the 
condition  of  the  American  law  on  the  subject. 
In  Maine  any  person  who  sets  fire  to  the  dwell- 
ing hoose  of  another,  or  to  any  building  adjoin- 
ing  thereto,  or  to  any  building  owned  by  iiim- 
self  or  another,  with  the  intent  to  hum  such 
dwelling  bouse,  and  it  is  thereby  burned  in  the 
night  time,  shall  be  punished  Avith  death.  Hut 
if  the  accused  proves  to  the  jury  that  there 
was  no  person  lawfully  in  the  dwelling  house 
at  the  time,  or  if  the  offence  was  committed 
in  the  day  time,  the  punishment  shall  lie  in^- 
prisonment  for  life.  Tlie  statute  of  California 
provides  that  every  person  who  shall  wilfully 
and  maliciously  bum  or  cause  to  be  bnraed  in 
the  night  time  any  dwelling  house  in  which 
there  sltflil  be  at  the  time  any  human  being,  is 
guilty  of  arson  in  the  first  degree.  Such  bum- 
ini:  (if  any  dwelling  house  the  jiroperty  of  an- 
other, in  the  day  time,  or  such  burning  either 
in  the  day  or  night  or  any  office,  shop,  barn, 
stable,  warehouse,  stack  of  grain,  or  standing 
crop,  the  j»roperty  of  any  other  person,  or  of 
any  church,  school  hoose,  state  hoose.  or  any 
other  public  building,  or  any  ship,  of  tiio  value 
in  any  case  of  $50.  is  arson  in  the  second  de- 
gree, and  is  puniuiable  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  ten  years  and  not  less  than  one. 
If  any  life  is  lost  in  conseijuence  of  any  such 
burning,  the  otTender  is  guilty  of  munler.  Any 
jail  or  other  edifice  usuallr  occupied  by  per- 
sons lodging  there  at  night  is  deemed  the 
dwelling  bouse  of  such  persons.  In  Ma.'v^a- 
ohnsetta  the  statute  enacts  that  if  any  person 
wilftiTly  and  nuiBoioady  bvms  the  dwelling 
bou>e  of  anothW)  or  any  bnlldinL'  adjoining 
such  dwelling  hooie,  or  sets  tire  to  anv  build- 
ing  by  the  Doming  whereof  aneh  dwelKng 
house  is  burned,  he  shall  sutfer  imprisonment 
for  life;  and  the  same  punisliment  is  iutlieted 
on  such  bnroing  of  certain  other  buildings  and 
of  bania  and  ih»  like  structures  within  the 
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eartnftffe  of  a  dwelling  hooM,  If  it  It  done  in 

the  Jiij^lit.  If  the  roiiimission  of  arson  oaaaes 
the  death  of  any  person,  the  penalty  is  deaUi; 
bnt  without  that,  it  is  impriBonmeiit  from 
to  ten  years.  In  New  \ork,  ar-*on  in  the  first 
degree  cuu»ist!i  in  wilfully  setting  tire  to  or 
baming  in  the  niglit  time  a  dwelfing  bouse  in 
which  there  shall  bo  at  tlie  time  !>otiio  humrin 
being;  and  every  house,  prison,  jail,  or  other 
edifice  which  shall  have  been  usually  oc(  upied 
by  persons  lodging  therein  at  night  shull  lie 
deemed  a  dwelling  house.  The  punishuieut  is 
imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor.  No  ware- 
house, bam,  or  other  outhouse  is  to  be  deemed 
a  dwelling  house  unle^  it  is  actually  part  of 
one.  Arson  in  the  second  degree  is  .such  buni- 
ing  in  the  day  time  of  a  dwelling  house  as  i 
would  be  arson  in  the  first  degree  if  done  in  | 
the  iii;:hf ;  or  the  biirninpr  in  the  nifjht  time  of 
any  building  not  the  subject  of  arson  in  the  1 
first  depee,  adjoining  to  or  within  the  enrti- 1 
lage  of  a  dwelling  house,  so  that  such  dwelling 
is  endangered. — If  a  man  set  tire  to  a  house  in 
the  execution  of  a  wioked  design  to  do  some 
other  unlawful  act — as  for  example,  if,  in  the 
burning  of  his  own  house  to  defraud  an  in- 
snnmco  company,  he  barns  another's — be  is 
guilty  of  arson.  If  one  sets  fire  to  a  hay  stnek 
situated  so  near  the  house  of  anotlier  that  it  is 
lilcely  to  carry  the  fire  to  that,  and  it  does  in 
£M}t^  he  is  also  guilty.  WLen  the  house  burnt 
is  said  to  be  anotner^tt,  it  is  not  meant  that  it  shall 
be  the  absolute  property  of  another,  but  only 
anotber'a  house  or  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of 
habitation  or  ooonpaUon,  and  a  special  prop- 
erty is  ordinarily  suffieient.  As  to  dwellin;; 
houses,  it  has  been  held  that  a  building  design- 
ed for  that  purpose,  bnt  not  yet  finimed  and 
never  yet  occupied,  is  not  a  house  of  which 
arson  may  be  committed  at  common  law ;  and 
the  same  doctrine  was  held  in  the  case  of  a 
building  erected  for  a  dwelling  house,  but 
which  was  not  occupitMl  as  such  at  the  time 
of  the  burning,  uiid  had  not  been  for  ten 
months  previously.  As  to  the  burning,  it  is 
not  essential  to  the  otience  that  the  house 
should  be  t-ntirt  ly  consumed.  It  is  enough  if 
the  fire  takes  ed'ect  so  as  to  born,  that  is,  de- 
stroy by  fire,  in  any  degree. 

AfLS-siR-MOSFLLE,  a  town  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, administrative  dirision  of  Lorraine,  forw 
merly  belonging  to  the  IVenoh  department  of 
Moselle,  5  m.  .S.  W.  of  Metz,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Jhlance  with  the  Moselle;  pop.  in  1871, 
6,880.  In  and  near  the  town  are  important 
iron  mines,  iron  forges,  and  paper  mills.  Dur- 
ing the  investment  of  Metz  by  the  Germans  in 
1870,  Ars  had  great  strategical  importance,  as 
the  railway  from  Nancy  to  Metz  hero  crosses 
tiie  Mo.selle ;  it  was  therefore  selected  as  one  of 
the  principal  depots  of  provirions  for  the  army 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles. 

ARTA(anc.  Amhracia),  a  town  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Albania,  Turlcey,  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  Greece,  on  Uie  left  bank 
of  the  river  Arts,  and  7  m.  N.  of  the  gulf  of 


the  same  name ;  pop.  about  T,000.  Tt  is  hi  die 

pashalic  of  Janina,  under  a  bey  app<tinte«l  by 
the  pasha.  Woollens,  cotton  cloth,  Buuia 
leatiier,  and  clothing  are  the  principal  msan- 
facture.s.  Remains  of  ancient  Greek  fortific»» 
tions  extend  along  the  river  on  one  side  of  tiM 
town,  and  fwrtions  of  them  were  used  inboild- 
ing  the  castle  whicii  is  near  them.  Ttiere  are 
also,  in  another  quarter,  ruins  of  two  convtnis, 
one  built  by  the  empress  Theododa  in  the  9ib 
century,  the  other  of  later  construction.  Tiie 
river  is  crossed,  opposite  the  town,  by  a  re- 
markable bridge  200  yards  long,  built  by  the 
Venetians ;  it  rises  rapidly  from  the  low  banks 
to  a  central  point  100  feet  above  the  river. 
In  1821,  during  the  war  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence, Arta  was  besieged  and  partly  occapi«d 
by  Marco  Bozzarts,  and  was  reanced  ahnost  to 
ruin.s.  Ilefure  this  it  was  a  city  of  consider- 
able beauty  aud  prosperity,  but  it  has  nerer 
ehloe  recovered,  and  is  now  a  place  of  smsU 
importance.    (See  Ambracia.) 

ARTABAKl'S,  a  native  of  Ilyrcania,  command- 
er of  the  bodyguard  of  Xerxe.s,  whom  be  assas- 
sinated 465  B.  C.  Ho  persuaded  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  Artaxerxes,  to  kill  another,  Darius, 
and  then  attempted  to  murder  the  survivor 
that  be  might  seize  the  throne  bimaolf  fle 
failed  in  this  attem])t  aud  was  >lain. 

ARTABAZrS.  I.  A  Persian  general,  son  of 
Pharaaces,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  I.  He 
commanded  the  Partbians  and  Chorsanians 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece, 
480  B.  0.,  and  returned  to  PaUene  after  the 
king  had  recrossed  the  HeQespont,  to  punish 
certain  cities  which  bad  revolted  aflur  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  He  besieged  and  took 
Olynthns,  killed  the  inhabitants,  and  gaveti>eir 
city  to  Chalcidians.  He  next  laid  siece  to 
Potidfloa,  the  walls  of  which  were  washed 
on  one  side  by  the  se|L  The  water  having  for 
a  time  receded,  however,  be  marc  hed  his 
troops  upon  the  sand  thus  left  bare  between 
the  ocean  and  the  fortifuatiODa,  and  the  town 
seemed  lost ;  wlien  suddenly  an  unusually  high 
tide  overwhelmed  nearly  all  his  army,  while 
the  Potidaeans  by  a  .sally  defeated  the  re- 
mainder. With  the  few  troops  remaining, 
Artabazns  joined  Mardonius  in  Thessaly.  He 
endeavored  in  vain  todis.suaiIe  that  leader  from 
attempting  the  battle  of  Plataea  (479  B.  C.X 
and  uter  nis  defeat  led  the  retreat  of  40,000 
men  from  the  field.  With  a  remnant  of  these 
he  reached  Asia  after  many  difficulties.  U*  A 
Parian  general  in  the  rei^s  of  Artaxerxes  IT., 
Artaxerxes  III.,  and  Danns  Codoniannus.  In 
889  B.  C.  he  was  sent  by  the  first-named  inng 
against  the  rebeUious  satrap  of  Oappadoeia, 
Datamea,  but  was  defeated  by  him.  Arta- 
xerxes III.  mode  Artabazus  satrap  of  western 
Asia,  but  he  soon  revolted,  and,  aided  by 
Greek  and  Theban  TnercinMrios  <b  f\:ittd  in 
two  battles  the  armies  sent  hy  the  kmg  tt> 
punish  him.  Losing  the  ud  of  his  alliea,  ]m>w- 
ever,  by  the  successful  schemes  of  his  eoeniies, 
he  was  at  last  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
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tnit  Vberated  hy  the  «Teiiioi»  of  fan  ImfherB- 

in-l;iw,  !Nr*-ntor  and  Meninon.  Unsuccessful  in 
another  attempt  at  rebellion,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  reftige  with  PhQip  of  Mao«don.  But 
Mentor,  wlio  had  joined  tlio  side  of  the  kiiif; 
and  had  been -of  great  assistance  in  the  war 
•niiut  Egypt,  secared  his  pardon  about  849. 
He  now  returned  to  Persia,  and  aftL-rward,  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  Codoniannuii,  occupied  sev- 
eral positions  of  tnut  His  daughters  married 
Alenuider,  Ptolemy,  and  £ailU8Ma.  He  re- 
ilgned  his  satrapy  in  :i2S. 

AKTAXiKA  (Ann.  A  rdagJic^t^  an  ancient  city 
on  the  Araxes,  capital  of  Armenia,  68  m.  S.  8. 
E.  of  Erivan.  It  was  built  under  the  direction 
of  Hannibal  while  a  refugee  at  the  court  of 
Artaxiasi  alter  whom  it  was  named.  In  A.D. 
68  it  was  destroyed  with  fire  by  fhe  Roman 
general  Coilmlo,  but  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who 
called  it  Is'eronia.  In  870  it  was  taken  by  the 
Peniana,  who  partially  destroyed  it  and  carried 
into  captivity  nio8t  of  its  inliabitants.  In  450 
a  fiKnoos  council  was  held  here,  at  which  the 
patriareh  Joeeph  predded 

AETAXEBXKS,  or  ArtoxfrxM  On  tlie  Hebrew 
Scriptures  Arta'h«hashta  or  Arta'lufuuta),  the 
name  of  three  kings  of  ancient  Perria,  signify- 
ing, aceordinj?  to  IlerfKlotus,  "  great  warrior." 
L  Surnaiiieci  Lungimanus,  was  the  third  non 
of  Xerxes  I.,  and  was  brought  to  the  Persian 
throne  by  the  assassination  of  his  father  and 
elder  brother  Darius  (see  Aktaham  w)  in  465 
B.  C,  and  died  in  425.    Troubles  in  Bactria, 
excited  by  his  elder  brother  Hystaspes,  first 
engaged  hM  attention.  Meanwhile  Eg}.-pt,  aided 
by  the  Athenians,  revolted  under  Inani^  a^rainst 
the  PersiaD  yoke.   Artoxerxes  at  length  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  evacaate  Egypt,  but 
tlx  y  continued  to  strupplcon  their  own  account 
under  Cimon,  until  on  the  death  of  the  latter 
(449X  Artazerxea  was  forced  to  make  a  disad- 
vantageons  peace.    He  was  siicccedi  d  by  liis 
son  Xerxes  II.    II.  Surnamed  Mrieinon  on  ac- 
count of  his  g«»o<l  memory,  succeeded  his  father 
Darius  II.  in  4U'>  or  {"4  B.  ('.,  died  about  3r)!t. 
lie  is  chietiy  known  in  history  from  liis  contest 
with  his  younger  brother  Cyrus  (see  Ctbcs 
THE  YorNOEK),  aftcr  wbo<o  bbxHly  end  in  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  (401 )  he  was  left  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  Persian  throne.   The  Lacedao- 
moniana  had  meanwhile  given  evidence  of  a 
demgn  to  take  advantage  of  the  Persian  com- 
plications to  attack  the  empire  in  the  iiioiiieut 
of  its  weakness;  and  now  that  the  critical 
time  waa  over,  Artazerxea  avenged  himself 
by  a  surcessful  war  against  tliem,  whicli  hasten- 
ed the  decline  of  the  Spartan  power.  Sparta 
having  consented  to  the  homiuating  peace  of 
Antalcidas  (.3.S7),  Artaxerscs  prosecuted  a  war 
against  Evagora.s  of  Cyprus,  and  subsequent- 
ly againat  the  Cadusii  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
l>ian  sea,  rendering  them  tributary :  ho  then 
turned  his  forces  against  revolted  Egypt,  but 
failed  tliro)i;r|i  tlie  unskilful  numagement  of  his 
general,  Pharnabazus.  and  12  yr;irs  Inter  re- 
newed the  attempt  with  the  same  result.  Ue 


pnt  to  deatii  his  eldest  son,  having  detected 
nim  in  a  conspiracy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
third  son  Oohns.  ilL  Ochns,  on  his  accession, 
assomed  the  name  of  Artaxenes.  The  prinei« 

pal  events  of  his  reign  (about  ;]59-3n8),  which 
was  stained  by  cruelty,  were  the  quelling  of  a 
revolt  raised  by  Artabazus,  the  resubjugatioii 
of  Egypt,  and  f  lu'  i).i(  ification  of  Pho'nicia  and 
Cyprus,  lie  wns  poisoned  by  his  favored  eu- 
nuch Bagoas. — Besides  these,  Ardeshir,  the 
foimder  of  the  Sassanide  dynasty,  ia  called  by 
ancient  historians  Artaxerxes. 

ARTEHIDORUS  OF  EPHESUS,  a  Greek  geog- 
rapher, flourislied  at  the  end  of  the  2d  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Ist  century  B.  0.  lie  is 
said  to  have  travelled  in  Spain  an<l  Gaul,  and 
to  have  made  voyages  in  the  Euxine.  the  Hedi> 
terranean,  the  Red  sea,  and  the  Tnoian  ocean« 
with  tlie  object  of  correcting  the  errors  which 
former  geographers  had  fallen  into  in  deflcril>- 
ing  than.  The  result  of  his  travela  and  ohser- 
vaUons  consisted  originally  of  11  books.  All 
of  those  have  perished,  save  the  fragments 
(collected  by  Hudson)  which  Strabo^ 
and  other  ancient  writers  have  preserved. 
ABTEIILS.  See  Diana. 
IRTEMISIA.  I.  A  queen  of  Halicamas^us, 
in  Caria,  who,  a«i  a  vassal  of  the  Persian 
crown,  joined  the  expedition  of  that  monarch 
against  (ireece  with  a  squadron  of  five  ships, 
and  shone  by  her  valor  and  prudence  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis  (480  B.  C).  According  to  a 
doubtful  tradition,  she  became  enamored  of  a 
youth  of  Abydos  named  Dardanus,  who  did  not 
reciprocate  her  affection,  wbcrenpon  she  had 
bis  eyes  put  out.  Afterward  rejjrettintr  lier 
cruelty,  she  consulted  an  oracle  as  to  how  she 
shoida  make  atonement,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  mandate  of  the  divinity  cast  herself  into 
the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  rock.  IL  The 
sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  ICanaolna,  king 
of  Curia.  rcK-lTutcd  for  the  excessive  grief 

I  w  hich  she  nianiiested  at  his  loss  (852  B.  C). 

I  She  employed  the  moat  docjnent  rhetori- 
cians of  (ireece  to  pronounce  panegyrics  in 

I  his  honor,  and  raised  a  nionuiuent  to  his  mem- 
ory at  HaUearaawus,  which  was  considered 

'  one  of  tlie  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
from  which  the  now  general  term  mausoleum 

I  is  derived.   She  survived  him  about  two  years. 

ARTEMISIA,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  order 
coTnposit4B,  noted  for  hitter,  tonio,  or  aro- 
matic properties.  A.  ahniuthium,  or  worm- 
wood, 18  a  perennial  plant  with  woody  sterna 

I  in  dnsteni  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  loog^ 
petioled,  irregularly  pinnatifid,  sihery  leaves, 

iand  small,  clustered,  inconspicuous  fiowers. 
Its  common  name  la  a«rtved  m«i  its  virtnea  aa 
an  anthelmintic.  A.  abrvtanwn,  or  southern- 
wooil,  is  cultivated  in  ^ardeoafor  its  aromatic 
foliage,  and  much  used  m  Europe  In  beer  mak- 
ing. ^-1.  tlracunculm,  or  tarragon,  a  native  of 
Siberia,  is  used  in  pickles  for  Havering.  A. 
Chintiuit  or  moxa  produces  a  woolly  sub- 
stance on  the  stems  and  leaves  which  is  used 
by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  a  moxa  by 
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burning'  it  npon  parts  of  the  body  affected  with 
gout  or  rheumatism.  A.  LuJoriciana  id  the 
common  sage  bush  of  the  American  nlains,  and 
is  ft  low  irregular  shnih.  with  thicK,  crooked 
sterns,  growing  in  dry  ulkaliue  soila,  which  un- 
less irrigated  wiU  produce  little  else.  Its  strong 
odor  may  bo  noticed  at  some  distance  away. 
With  greasewood  it  i^rves  as  the  principal  if  | 
not  the  only  fuel  on  the  plains.  All  artemisias 
ore  easily  propagated  by  seeds  or  divisionB  of 
the  roots. 

ARTOISim,  properly  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana),  the  name  of  several  piaoes  in  ancient  1 
goograpliy.  llie  most  Important  of  them  was  | 
tlie  j)roni<)ntc)ry  on  the  N.  coast  of  Euboea,  off 
which  the  Greek  ships  fought  with  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  almost  sfannrameoaslj  with  tiie  battle  of 
ThoniiopyliL',  in  4**n  B.  C.  Tlie^  success  achieved  ' 
here  by  the  Greeks  was  soon  followed  by  the 
great  vietorj  at  Salamis.  | 

ARTERY  (Or.  aprr^pla.  from  afip,  air.  and  rrjpuv, 
to  keep),  a  blood  vessel  conveying  the  blmxl 
ootwara  from  the  heart  to  the  oraaos ;  so  called  | 
because  the  anclenta  ^mpposod  tnose  vo«fols  to 
contain  "spirits"  or  air.    An  (irtcry  is  di.-tin- 
gnished  from  other  blood  vessels  mainly  by  the 
thickness  and  elasticity  of  its  walls.   When  | 
oat  open,  therefore,  in  the  dead  body,  after  most  ' 
of  the  blood  has  collected  in  the  great  veins 
and  internal  organs,  the  artery  does  not  col- 
lapse aa  a  rein  would,  bat  stands  open,  allow- 
ing the  air  to  pass  into  its  cavity.    It  was  this 
circumstance  which  led  the  old  anatomists  to 
believe  tJbat  the  arteries  also  oontained  air 
during  life.    They  supposed  that  the  air,  pene- 
trating the  lungs  at  the  moment  of  inspiration, 
was  partly  received  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  thenco  distributed  by  the  arteries 
throughout  the  body,  while  the  blood  was  sent 
oat  m)m  the  right  ventricle  by  the  veins.  It 
wns  not  until  Galen,  in  the  2d  century,  opened 
the  arteries,  with  some  experinientul  precau- 
tions, in  the  ttviog  aniiual,  that  it  oecauie 
known  that  these  vessels  daring  life  served  as 
condaits  for  blood  and  not  for  air.   An  artery 
is  composed  of  three  coats,  the  internal  or 
serona,  the  middle  or  fibrooai  and  the  ex- 
ternal or  oellolar.  The  external  ooat  is 
most  resisting  of  the  three,  and  prevents  the 
vessel,'  under  ordinarv  circumstancesi  from 
bdng  distended  beTond  a  oertafai  point  The 
middle  coat  is  distensible;  but,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  fibres  which  constitute 
ita  substance,  it  also  has  the  power  of  elastic  re- 
action, and  in  the  smaller  arteries  tliat  of  mus- 
cular contractility.    In  the  larger  uud  medium-  i 
siied  arteries,  the  elasticity  of  their  walls  re-  ^ 
nets  upon  f  lie  blood  during  the  intervals  of  the 
heart  s  pulsation  and  urges  it  onward  toward 
the  periphery:  so  that  the  current  of  blood  \ 
in  this  part  of  the  circulation,  though  pulsating  ' 
in  character,  is  yet  continuous,  or  nearly  so,  and  , 
merely  increases  in  velocity  w  ith  every  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  diminishee,  without  oeas- 
ing  altogether,  in  the  intenrals.  In  the  smaller 
arteries,  the  mnscnlar  fibres  of  the  middle  coat, 


nnder  the  varying  influence  of  the  ncrvoos^!^ 
tern,  contract  or  relax  at  certain  periods;  thtw 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  resistance  of  the 
vessels  to  the  tlow  of  lilood,  and  causinf:  local 
vuriuttons  in  the  circulation  of  particular  parts. 
When  an  artery  is  wounded  the  blood  escapes 
in  Jets,  coming  with  greater  force  at  the  instant 
of  each  pulsation  of  the  heart ;  and  it  can  be 
distinguished  by  this  feature  from  haemorrhage 
from  the  veins,  in  which  the  blood  escapes  in 
a  comparatively  feeble  but  contintioas  stream. 
If  the  wounded  artery  be  of  considt  nilik-  size, 
it  requires  to  be  secured  by  a  ligature  in  order 
to  stop  the  flow  cf  blood. 

ARTESIAK  WELLS,  small  holes  sunk  in  the 
earth,  through  which  currents  of  water,  struck 
at  great  depths,  rise  toward  the  snrfaee,  and 
sometimes  flow  over;  so  named  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Artois  in  France  (Lat,  Artc»ium},  in 
which  they  have  for  a  long  time  been  in 
use.  Water  thus  pressed  uj)  must  have  its 
source  in  some  more  elevated  lands,  and  be 
confined  in  the  strata  of  rock  throng  wldch  it 
has  percolated ;  precisely  as  water  is  conveyed 
in  pipes  below  the  surface,  and  pressed  op 
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into  buildings  to  a  height  nearly  equal  to  that 
at  which  the  pipes  commence.  Water  finds  its 
way  down  into  the  earth  by  flowing?  into  the 
crevices  and  chasms  of  the  rtKks,  and  by  per- 
colating through  the  poruus  strata.  In  a  region 
of  limestone  rocks  it  hollows  out  for  itself  its 
own  1>ed,  by  dissolving  the  limestone,  and  even 
in  this  way  produces  great  oaves.  When  forced 
by  the  pressure  behind,  the  water  is  poshed  up 
throagh  any  apertures  it  meets  and  flows  oat 
as  a  spring  or  artesian  well.  TIutc  are  three 
conditions  essential  to  the  succesbiul  boring  of 
an  artesian  well:  1.  A  founts  head  more 
elevate<l  tlian  the  locality  where  the  boring  i? 
to  be  undertaken.  2.  A  mwlerate  downward 
dip  of  the  strata  toward  the  site  of  the  well; 
a  steep  or  high  angle  of  inclination  of  dip  is 
unfavorable,  as  the  water  is  apt  to  fiow  away 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  boring,  which  most 
needs  pass  at  an  acute  angle  through  few 
layers  of  rock.  8.  Alternations  of  porous  and 
impervious  strata  beneath  the  surface  soil.  It 
is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  head  of  water 
is  At  so  high  an  slsvmoii,  diai  th«  odamn 
bursts  forth  ttoa  the  groond  m  a  foantsin, 
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Uirowing  np  a  continual  jet.  The  principle  is 
precisely  that  of  oar  artificial  foantains.  B3' 
rnL«in}j  the  water  above  the  surface  in  a  pijie, 
and  letting  it  tiow  over,  convenient  water 
power  to  fwtldned ;  artesian  wells  are  applied 
to  tliis  purpose  at  raany  localities  in  France, 
the  water  tliey  supply  being  found  surticient  to 
run  heavy  machinery.  From  the  great  depth 
at  which  the  currents  of  water  are  reached, 
tbeir  supplies  may  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
A  well  at  Aire  in  Art4)ia,  France,  which  was 
bored  over  a  oeotary  ago,  has  siDc«  then  flow- 
ed steadily,  the  water  rising  11  ft  above  the 
surface  at  the  rate  of  2."iO  gallons  a  minute; 
and  at  Lillers  (Paa-de-Calais)  one  well  has 
flowed  steadilf  rinee  the  year  1126.  In  the 

^^>■inity  of  London  it  il  observed  that  the 
height  to  which  the  watw  riaea  diminishes  aa 
the  number  of  wells  to  tacreased.  In  1888  the 

supply  of  Writer  tVorn  them  was  estimated  at 
6,i)UU,0OO  galiuns  daily,  and  in  1851  at  nearlr 
doolm  the  amonnt,  and  the  average  annnal  flw 
of  the  hi  i^^ht  (if  tiie  water  is  about  2  ft.  But 
in  cases  ol  single  wells,  the  supply  of  water  or 
the  height  to  which  it  rises  u  seldom  known 
to  vary.  From  their  dejith,  also,  the  water 
brought  up  is  warmer  than  tliat  found  near  the 
feiirt'ace.  This  increase  of  temperatare  with  the 
depth  tukes  place  at  ditlerent  rates  in  dirterent 
places.  At  Paria,  where  the  mean  temperature 
at  the  surface  \a  61°  F.,  the  water  of  the  ar- 
tedan  well  of  Grenelle  is  S2°  from  n  depth 
of  1,797  ft.,  which  is  al)out  1°  for  every  58 
ft  deep.  At  St.  Louis,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  l.olf)  ft.  is  181 8"  F.  higher  than  the 
uiean  tem[)eraturo  at  the  surface,  making  the 
increase  I''  for  every  88*9  ft.  descent.  At 
Chorleston,  S.  C,  the  temi)eratnre  of  the  water 
at  the  surface  is  68^  F. ;  at  600  ft.  it  is  TS-S" ; 
At  1,000  ft,  84*;  and  at  1,106  a.,  88^  The 
average  rate  of  increase  is  about  1°  for  every 
62|  ft.,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Hume  of  the  state 
military  academy.  The  hot  sy>rinps  that  tlow 
out  to  the  surface  in  many  parts  of  the  world  are 
natural  artesian  wells  rising  from  great  depths. 
In  Virginia  these  springs  are  found  alon^^  the 
lines  of  great  faults  or  breaks  in  the  stratifica- 
tion of  Uie  rocks,  by  which  formations  nsnally 
separated  by  thousands  of  feet  are  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other.  \^'anu  waters 
obtained  by  arterian  welto  have  been  applied 
to  useful  purposes  connected  with  manufactur- 
ing. They  are  especially  valuable  where  pare 
water  of  a  uniformly  warm  temperature  is 
required.  In  WOrtemberg  large  manufactories 
are  warmed  by  the  water  being  sent  through 
them  in  metallic  pipes ;  a  coostrat  temperature 
of  47"  is  tlius  rnaintained  when  the  tempera- 
ture without  is  at  zero.  Hospitals  and  green- 
honses  are  abo  kept  warm  in  the  aame  manner. 
— Tlic  strata  of  clays,  sands,  and  limestones, 
w  hich  form  the  tertiary  basins  of  London  and 
Paris,  are  particularly  well  arranged  for  fbr- 
nisliing  water  by  artesian  wells.  Covering 
areas  of  many  square  miles,  the  slope  of  the 
Strata  to  toward  the  centre  of  the  biuin,  and 


here,  at  the  depth  to  which  these  reach,  the 
waters  must  eoUeot  in  lai^  quantities.  The 
strata,  moreover,  are  not  difficult  to  penetrate 
by  boring.  In  these  bat>ins  are  concentrated 
the  greatest  number  and  the  most  expensive  of 
these  well-*.  The  farnous  Grenelle  well  in  the 
TarLs  liasin  was  commenced  in  1838,  witli  thu 
exj>ectation  of  obtaining  water  at  1,200  or 
1,500  ft.,  in  the  secondary  greensand  forma- 
tion, which  underliea  the  chalk,  the  uppermost 
member  of  this  series.  For  the  tirst  50  ft.  the 
bore  was  12  in.,  which  was  then  reduced  to  9 
in.  for  the  next  1,060  ft. ;  a  second  reduction  to 
7i  in.  was  made  till  the  depth  of  1,300  ft.  was 
reached,  where  there  was  a  final  decrease  to 
9  in.  At  1,600  ft.  the  govornmcnt  would  have 
abandoned  the  enterprise  but  f»»r  the  urgent 
appeals  of  M.  Arago.  It  was  continued  till, 
on  Feb.  96,  1841,  at  the  depth  of  1,797  ft.,  the 
boring  rod  suddenly  penetrated  the  an  b  of 
rock  over  the  subterranean  waters,  and  fell  14 
It  In  a  few  hoars  the  water  roee  to  the  sur- 
face in  an  immense  volume  and  with  great 
violence,  bringing  up  .sand  and  mud.  To  check 
the  supply  a  vertical  pipe  was  raised  many  feet 
into  the  air,  in  which  the  water  rises  and  flows 
over.  The  water  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  liows 
at  the  rate  of  500,000  gallons  in  24  hours.  It 
is  used  for  wanning  the  hospitals  at  Grenelle, 
as  its  temperature  is  uniformlv  82°  F.  A  well 
very  similar  to  that  at  Grenelle,  though  <^  in* 
creased  diameter,  was  begun  at  Pnssy,  two 
miles  distant,  in  September,  1854,  and  finished 
Sept.  24,  1861.  The  boring  began  at  a  height 
above  the  sea  of  .Sft5-2  ft.,  and  that  at  Grenelle 
at  121-3  ft.;  the  depth  is  1,1)23  ft.,  and  diame- 
ter within  the  tube  2  4  ft.  The  How  from  this 
Well  began  8lt»wly.  Imt  on  Sept.  27  bad  reached 
over  5,500,000  gallons  per  day.  The  yield  at 
the  mouth  was  greatly  <Iecreased  when  raised 
through  a  tube  25  ft.  high ;  a  like  result  fol- 
lowed at  Grenelle,  where  the  yield  was  440 
gallons  per  minute  at  tlie  surface,  but  de> 
creased  to  136  gallons  when  forced  through  a 
tube  83  ft.  high.  That  these  two  wells,  though 
two  miles  apart,  drew  their  supply  from  the 
same  source,  to  evident  both  from  their  tem- 
perature, 82^  F.  in  each,  and  ftom  the  Ihct  that 
the  opening  of  the  Pa-ssy  well  reduced  the  flow 
at  Grenelle  from  136  to  100  gallons  per  minute, 
though  it  is  anticipated  that  by  forcing  the 
water  at  Passy  through  a  still  higber  tube  the 
yield  at  Grenelle  may  be  increased.  This  de- 
pendence of  several  wells  upon  one  aonrce  is 
shown  also  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  region, 
where  the  water  from  one  well,  when  not 
pumped  out,  often  finds  an  exit  tiirongh  die 
tubes  of  those  adjoining.  Tlie  work  on  both 
the  above-mentioned  wells  was  much  delayed 
by  acoldenta.  When  that  at  Grenelle  was  at  n 
<lepth  of  1,254  ft.,  the  drill  broke  otV  and  fell 
with  270  ft.  of  rods  to  the  bottom;  15  months 
were  spent  in  breaking  these  and  removing 
the  pieces.  The  tubing  in  the  Passy  well  was 
also  burst  by  the  external  pressure  of  sand  and 
water,  and  had  to  lie  removed  and  new  tnhea 
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Insertodf  retupfflng  fhe  woric  for  numj  monfhB. 

At  Kisftinpen,  Bavaria,  tliere  is  a  well  1,878  ft. 
deep,  the  last  1S8  ft.  of  which  pasees  tLirough 
rock  salt  Tbo  water,  irhleh  flows  from  it  at 

the  rate  of  100  cubic  feet  a  minute,  contains 
3i  per  cent,  of  salt ;  its  temperature  is  66°  F., 
and  the  wliole  cost  of  boring  vraa  about 
$33,000. — Artosian  wells  are  of  peculiar  value 
u[)on  dc'H.ert  plains,  and  those  va«t  pruiries  that 
rent  upon  porons  limestooe  formations,  through 
which  the  surface  water  finds  its  way  and  is 
lost.  In  May,  1858,  M.  Jus,  a  French  engineer, 
<  niti:nenced  borin;;  for  water  in  tlie  (kst-rt  of 
iSaltara,  aad  on  June  19  a  well  was  sank.  Irom 
which  there  flowed  a  steady  stream  or  pxm 
water,  ha\nng  a  temperature  of  01°  F.,  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  gallons  per  minute.  Up  to  the 
present  time  (187S)  over  75  weOs'haTO  been 
bored  in  that  desert,  yieldinjr  an  afrfrrepate  of 
600,000  gallons  an  hour.  The  efiect  of  Uiis 
abmidant  supply  of  water  upon  the  onoe  har- 
ren  soil  of  tiie  dei^ert  i.s  plainly  apparent;  two 
new  villages  have  been  built  in  the  midst  of 
fonner  soiitades,  150,000  palm  treea  have  been 
planted  in  more  thnn  1,000  new  gardens;  the 
oases  of  Tamolbat^  Ouui  Thiur,  uud  Shcgga 
have  each  their  wells  yielding  from  26  to  1,000 
gallons  per  minute.  A  promising  feature  in 
these  wells  is  that  water  is  reached  at  a  com- 
paratively slight  depth,  tlio  niie  in  the  oasis  of 
oidi  Nached  being  hardly  200  ft  deen.  There 
is  also  a  well  at  Bomne,  England,  which, 
though  but  92  ft.  deep,  yields  557.000  gallons 
of  pure  water  per  day,  and  the  pressure  is  suf- 
floiemt  to  sopply  the  town  and  force  a  stream 
above  the  highest  roofs.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Continental  hotel,  Philadelphiii,  have  late- 
ly completed  a  well,  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
only  200  ft.  deep,  which  supplies  them  with 
60,000  gallon.s  of  pure  water  per  day. — The 
aueoess  attending  the  work  of  the  French  en- 
gineers in  Africa  .is  one  of  great  promise  to 
those  who  would  undertake  tlio  irrigation  of 
the  rich  plains  of  the  Colorado  desert;  and  al- 
ready a  well  bored  bj  direotion  of  the  Pacific 
railway  company  at  rdnt  of  Rocks,  806  m. 
W.  of  Denver,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  alkali  dis- 
trict, famishes  abundant  water  for  the  engines 
on  that  road,  the  water  riring  to  within  11  ft 
of  the  surface.  In  1855  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment sent  out  an  expedition,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Pope,  for  the  purpose  of  boring 
for  water  in  the  Llano  Kstacado,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  fir-st  well 
was  sank  at  a  point  15  m.  due  E.  of  the  river 
Perns,  on  the  32d  parallel  (if  latitude.  At  the 
depth  of  300  ft.  the  tirst  stream  of  water  wjus 
struck,  which  rose  tO  the  height  of  70  ft.  in  the 
tubing ;  at  641  ft.  a  second  stream  was  struck, 
which  rose  400  ft.  Five  miles  E.  of  this  point 
a  second  well  was  bored  to  the  depth  of  860 
tLt  in  which  the  water  rose  760  it. — Of  the 
arterfan  wells  In  the  TTnited  States,  those  at 
St.  I.f)uis,  Liiuisville,  and  Cluirleston  are  among 
the  moat  important,  both  from  their  extreme 
depth  and  the  difflenlties'attending  tbe  dsk- 


I  ing.  The  weD  at  EL  Louis  was  completed  at 

the  expense  and  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  William  II.  Belcher  of  that  city.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  its  progress  is  ^ven  by  A. 
Litton,  M.  I).,  in  the  ''Transactions  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,"  vol.  i.,  No.  1, 
1857.  The  boring  of  this  well  was  begun  from 
the  bottom  of  an  open  well  30  ft.  deep  in  tbe 
spring  of  1849.  The  bore  to  the  depth  of  219 
ft.  was  9  in.  in  diameter,  then  5^  in.  lor  731  ft. 
further,  and  continued*  at  8^  in.  till  the  foil 
depth,  2,199  ft.,  was  reached.  At  650  ft.,  the 
top  of  a  limestone  layer,  the  water  became 
salty :  200  ft.  below  this,  in  a  layer  of  shale,  it 
otmtsined  1|  [>er  cent,  of  salt;  and  at  966  ft., 
below  a  bed  of  bituminous  marl.  2i  per  cent. 
At  the  depth  of  1,179  ft.  the  hardest  rock  was 
enoomitered,  being  a  bed  of  chert  68  ft.  thidc 
Tlio  work  was  stopped  on  March  12,  18.54,  in 
silidious  and  clayey  beds  belonging  to  the 
lower  Silurian  formation.  The  water  is  at 
present  discharged  through  a  20-inch  pipe  at 
the  rate  of  75  gallons  per  minute  ;  it  is  only  ni 
for  medicinal  purposea;  having  a  strong  odor 
of  sulphuretted  hydrop-en.  and  containing  over 
8  per  cent,  of  mineral  uiatter,  including  6  per 
cent,  of  salt ;  its  temperature  is  even  at  73  4  F. 
The  total  cost  of  this  work  exceeded  $10,000. 
The  well  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a  8-inch  bore, 
and  is  2,086  ft.  deep.  The  water  flows  frouj  it 
at  the  rate  of  880,000  gallons  per  day,  and 
with  a  fbroe  eqnal  to  lO-borse  power. .  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  though  hitrlily  charged  with 
mineral  substances,  being  similar  in  eompoM- 
tion  and  medioal  properties  to  the  celebrated 
Kissingen  waters,  and  the  Blue  Licks  of  Ke*- 
tucky.— Of  all  tne  wells  sunk  in  tbe  United 
Statea,  none  is  so  remarkable  for  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  and  siiccessfuUy  overcome  ts 
that  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  Since  1824  five  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  city  govern* 
mcnt  to  olttain  good  water  by  this  means.  In 
1848  the  la-st  operation  was  commenced  under 
the  direction  or  Maj.  Welton.  The  strata  tirst 
I>enetrated  were  allnvial  sands,  saturated  with 
water,  which  caused  them  to  run  as  quicksand. 
These  were  shut  out  by  cast-iron  tubing  of  •> 
in.  diameter,  which  penetrated  the  days  and 
marls  of  the  postpliooene  fhrmaUon,  and 
finally  reached  the  uepth  of  2"0  ft.,  wh* it 
rested  upon  u  rock  of  the  eocene  formation. 
From  this  point  down  altemaHons  of  hsfd 
rock  and  loose  sands  were  met  with,  the  latter 
causing  the  same  trouble  as  those  above,  run- 
ning in  and  filling  the  well,  sometimes  even  to 
the  height  of  140  ft.  up  from  the  bottom  in  a 
single  night.  When  it  was  found  impossible 
to  draw  oat  the  sands  from  the«e  beds,  tbs 
plan  was  adopted  of  shutting  them  out  bj 
tuliing.  The  bore  of  the  lower  i)art.  beinif 
first  enlarged  from  3J  to  5i  in.,  was  lined  with 
sheet-iron  tubeifto  the  depth  of  700  ft.  Saod 
flowing  in  at  1,080  ft  renaered  it  neocasary  to 
take  out  the  tin  tubing,  and  replace  it  with 
heavier  tubes  of  4  in.  diameter  and  |  in.  thick, 
wUdi  aerewed  one  npom  another;  this  was 
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done  to  the  depth  of  1,102  ft.   The  sinking 
WM  extended,  of  3-inch  bove,  to  1,250  ft.,  the 
last  strata  being  sandstones,  sand,  and  marls, 
probably  of  the  cretaceous  formation.  The  di»- 
eharge,  10  ft.  above  the  sarface,  is  abont  1,200 
pallnns  nn  hoar.    The  water  is  salfnc,  and  dis- 
o^rt-falile  to  the  tu-ste,  but  soft.    Its  tempera- 
ture is  87". — In  Onarfra,  Iroquois  county,  111., 
85  m.  S.  of  Chicago,  tliere  are  artesian  wells 
that  deserve  especial  notice,  both  beeaase  of 
their  number  (over  200  within  a  radius  of  20 
m.),  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all  flowing 
wells,  though  the  aTerage  depth  does  not 
ceed  70  ft.    They  are  .sunk  with  an  auger  6  in. 
in  diameter,  and  the  water  vein,  a  bod  of 
white  sand,  Is  reached  after  boring  through  6 
ft.  of  surface  soil,  10  to  20  ft.  of  common  san<l. 
16  to  20  ft.  of  blue  clay,  and  20  to  80  ft.  of 
hardpan,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel.  The 
flow,  which  rises  several  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, varies  in  amount  from  20  to  120  gallons 
per  minute.    It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
daily  yield  from  these  wells  is  53.400,000  gal- 
lons.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  tlie 
district  in  which  they  are  located  is  at  a  level 
of  92  ft  above  that  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
that  the  nearest  probable  fountain  head  is  at 
least  200  m.  distant.    This  dependence  upon  a 
distant  source  of  supply  is  also  demonstrated 
by  the  ftmoos  Chicago  wells.   One  of  fheee 
has  a  surface  dimm  tcr  t  f  5  in.,  which  is  re- 
duced to  4^  on  neariog  the  bottom,  at  a  depth 
of  711  ft  The  other  18  6  in.  in  diuneter  froni 
top  to  bottom :  the  first  42  ft.  are  lined  with 
an  iron  tube,  which  projects  22  ft.  above  the 
■orftoe;  from  this  level  the  water  flows  at  the 
rate  of  432,000  gallons  per  day,  and  with  a 
resi.sting  jxiwer  of  from  600  to  800  lbs.  The 
site  of  both  wells  is  83  ft  above  the  level  of 
the  lake,  and  the  general  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  tlat ;  whence  it  is  eoigeo- 
tnred  that  they  may  be  led  from  tlie  region  of 
the  Rock  river,  100  m.  distant. — Though  the 
geological  structure  of  Manhattan  island  is 
exceedingly  unfavorable,  yet  several  artesian 
wells  were  sunk  in  the  oitjr  of  New  York  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Levi  Disbrow.  One  of  the  oldest 
and  (leepest  of  these  wells  is  at  the  United 
States  hotel,  known  when  the  well  was  sunk 
as  Holt's,  on  Pearl,  Fulton,  and  Water  streets. 
Tlie  boring  lor  the  first  12*^  ft.  was  in  stratified 
sands  and  blue  clay  alternating  with  river 
mud.  At  this  depth  the  snrfiwe  of  the  rock 
Was  struck  under  a  bed  of  coarse  gravel ;  and 
below  this  the  shaft  was  continued  in  the 
gn^se  rook  600  ft.  further.    The  upper  200  ft. 
of  the  well  was  bored  ',\  in.  in  diameter;  the 
remainder  was  2J  in.    Tlie  water  for  a  time 
w;is  ti)lerably  good,  but  soon  became  impreg- 
nated with  the  salt  river  water,  and  at  last 
unfit  for  use.  At  the  comer  of  Bleecker  street 
and  Broadway  a  well  was  sunk  448  ft.,  of  7 
in.  bore — the  first  42  ft.  through  sands  and 
gravel,  and  406  ft.  through  the  hard  gneiss 
rock  of  the  island.   The  water,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Disbrow,  rose  within  80  ft  of  the  surface, 


to  the  amount  of  120,000  gallons  in  24  hours. 
At  the  dry  dock,  11th  street,  £ast  river,  the 
rock,  met  with  at  180  ft.,  was  penetrat<  «l  '2<io 
ft.  further.  Many  other  wells  of  this  nature 
have  been  sunk  in  and  near  the  city,  but  with 
no  features  of  particular  interest. — In  con- 
sidering the  methods  of  boring  artesian  wells, 
and  examining  the  implements  now  used,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  similarity  between  these 
and  those  employed  by  inhamtants  of  Ohhia 
centuries  ago.  The  missionary  Inibert  stated 
in  1827  that  in  the  province  of  Ou-Tong-Kiao, 
in  a  district  10  leagues  long  and  4  wide,  tiieee 
wells  may  be  counted  by  '*tens  of  thousands," 
sunk  at  very  remote  periods  for  the  gait  water 
and  bituniinoQB  matters  which  they  emit. 
These  proflucts  are  met  with  at  the  depth  of 
nearly  1,800  ft.,  and  some  of  the  wells  that 
had  lost  them  have  been  carried  down  even  to 
8,000  ft.  From  this  enormous  depth  currents 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  come  uj)  in  such  quan- 
tity that  it  is  used  to  furnish  heat  for  evaporating 
the  salt  water.  (The  gas  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia oil  wells  is  often  burned  under  the  hteam 
boilers.)  Instead  of  u.sing  rcnls  to  sink  their 
wells,  the  Chinese  suspend  the  cutting  drill, 
which  is  attached  to  a  heavy  metal  rod  6  ft. 
long  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  by  a  rope  or  rluiin, 
which  passes  over  a  wheel.  Around  the  drill  \a 
a  cylindrical  chamber,  which  by  means  of  sim- 
ple valves  takes  tip  mid  holds  the  broken  frag- 
ments. As  the  rope  is  raised  and  drofipeii,  it 
gives  by  its  torsion  a  turn  to  the  drill,  causing 
it  to  vary  its  position  at  each  stroke.  Wben 
the  cylinder  requires  to  be  discharged,  it  is 
easily  wound  out  by  a  w  indlass  or  horse-whim. 
Tlie  rope  is  protected  IVorn  \s  ear  by  knobs  of 
wood  ttttaciied  to  it  at  inttrvahs.  This  principle 
has  been  succes.sfully  applied  in  Germany  to 
sinking  lioles  for  ventilating  mines;  with  large 
drills  18  in.  in  diameter  a  hole  of  this  rize  has 
been  carried  down  st.'veral  hundred  feet. — The 
demand  for  improved  methods  of  sinking  these 
wells  which  the  opening  of  the  PennsylTania 
oil  region  created,  Ljis  risulted  in  tlie  intro- 
duction of  many  ingenious  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances, though  the  attention  of  the  oil  men 
li:is  been  chiefly  directed  toward  the  devi'^ing 
of  methods  by  which  the  boring  tools  may  be 
sef^^y  and  quickly  removed  in  case  of  accident 
A  general  aescrii)tion  of  the  ]irocesscs  of  bor- 
ing, tubing,  and  pumping,  as  practised  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  may  best  si-rve  to  illustrate 
the  latest  advances  made  in  the  methods  of 
sinking  artesian  wells.  Directly  over  the  sito 
of  the  proposed  well  a  wooden  derrick  or 
open  tower  is  erected,  14  to  Ifi  It.  square  at 
the  basM.'  and  30  to  60  ft.  high,  tlie  four  corner 
posts  converging  so  as  to  form  a  scjuare  at  the 
top  2i  ft.  in  diameter,  upon  which  rests  a 
heavy  framework  for  the  reception  of  the  pul- 
ley over  which  the  drill  rope  i>  to  I'biy.  ^scar 
the  bottom  of  the  derrick,  and  in  range  with 
the  band  wheel  from  wnich  the  power  is 
derived,  is  a  shatY  of  timber  6  or  8  ft.  long,  :ind 
about  8  in.  in  diameter,  mounted  ou  Journals, 
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and  similar  in  character  to  the  common  hoist- 
ing windlass.  Upon  each  end  of  this  shaft  b 
driven  a  largo  pulley  culled  the  bnll  wheel; 
between  the*e,  upon  the  main  shaft,  the  drill 
rope,  a  cable  of  from  H  to  If  in.  in  diameter, 
is  coiled,  the  ontcr  end  passing  from  it  over  the 
pulley  on  tho  top  of  the  derrick,  and  attached 
to  the  dhlliQjg  tools.  When  these  are  to  be 
lowered  or  withdratni,  it  is  dooe  by  means  of 
power  applied  to  the  hull  wheel.  In  localities 
where  the  rock  is  some  distance  below  the 
BOrfiMM,  it  is  oostomarj  to  drive  down,  bjr  the 
aid  of  a  suitable  wtt^t  and  gnidewax,  a  heavy 


Mif  Tgob. 


metal  pipe,  called  the  drive  pipe ;  this  is  osu- 
ally  of  cast  iron,  from  6  to  8  in.  in  diameter 
anil  an  inch  in  thickness;  it  is  driven  in  sec- 
liona  of  10  ft.,  and  great  oare  is  needed  that 
it  ho  not  bent  or  deflected,  since  it  is  to 
guide  the  drilling  tools.  The  engine  is  m 
pUioed  tikat  Its  drive  or  baknee  wheel  shtdl  he 
from  20  to  25  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  <lerrick, 
and  at  one  half  this  distance  is  planted  the 
aampaon  poat,  a  heavy  hewn  timber  from  12  to 


j  15  in.  square  and  12  ft.  high,  the  top  of  wUcb 
I  is  fitted  to  receive  tlic  workin;:  heam.  This 
workinj;  or  walking'  beam  transmits  iuid  n()- 
plies  the  power  to  the  drills ;  it  is  of  wood  8 
or  10  in.  square,  and  of  such  a  length  Uuit 
when  balanced  upon  the  8ami>-on  jiost  one  end 
may  st.and  directly  over  and  connect,  by  iiuans 
I  of  a  connecting  rod,  with  a  crank  attached  to 
I  the  shaft  of  the  drive  wheel ;  by  the  revdhh 
I  tion  of  this  crank,  which  has  a  radius  of  about 
20  in.,  a  reciprocating  movement  is  given  to 
the  further  end  of  the  working  beam;  on  this 
is  bolted  an  iron  joint  to  \\  hich  may  he  at- 
tached the  temper  screw  when  drilling,  or  the 
sacker  rods  when'iMmiping.  The  drilmg  tools 
consist  of  centre  hits,  reamers,  an  anger  stem, 
^ar,  and  sinker  bar,  with  a  socket  for  attach- 
ing this  last  to  the  drill  rope.   The  centre  bit 
is  of  2i-inch  wrought  iron,  8^  ft.  long,  and 
having  a  wedge-shaped  cutting  edge  of  steel, 
3^  to  4  in.  on  the  face.    The  reamer,  which 
follows  this  and  serves  to  enlarge  and  trim  oat 
the  hole,  is  very  dmilar  in  shape,  though  about 
an  inch  broader  on  the  face,  which  i-*  also  more 
blunt ;  the  avwage  weight  of  each  is  about  75 
lbs.  The  anger  stem,  into  whieh  bita,  reamers, 
and  dislodging  tools  are  screwed,  is  a  wroug!)t- 
iron  bar  about  20  It.  long.   The  sinker  bar, 
a  heavy  rod  of  iron  10  ft  long,  aerves  to  hi- 
crcasc  the  force  of  the  blow  ;  it  is  separated 
from  the  anger  stem  by  an  inij:eni<^us  contriv- 
ance called  a  Jar,  consisting  of  two  links  or 
loops  of  iron  (^r  steel,  which  slide  \n  upon  each 
I  other  when  the  drill  strikes  bottom,  thiiss  by  a 
I  quick  blow  ui)on  the  top  of  the  auger  stem,  in- 
creasing the  effect  of  tlie  fall ;  and  on  the  up- 
ward movement  the  sudden  Jerk  or  jar  -serves 
to  loosen  the  tools,  in  cosi'  they  become  wedged, 
j  When  connected,  these  tools  weigh  fn>m  8iJ0 
'  to  1,600  lbs.,  ns  the  hardness  of  the  rock  re- 
quires. The  drill  rope  is  attached  to  the  work- 
ing beam  by  means  of  a  temper  screw,  sua* 
pended  from  it  and  made  fiut  to  the  rope  by  s 
screw  claiii]).   Tliis  temper  screw  is  about  {\. 
long,  and  is  made  with  a  coarse  thread  that 
I  works  in  a  thin  frame.  At  the  lower  end  of 
this  screw  is  a  wheel,  hy  which  it  is  let  down 
after  each  stroke,  whereby  the  tension  is 
regulated  and  the  drill  property  gidded.  The 
toi»ls  are  lifted  and  droppe<l  by  the  nx'kinjr 
motion  of  the  working  beam,  and  lowered  ^r 
withdrawn  by  aid  of  the  bull  wheel  and  sliat't. 
The  »e<linient  and  hattereil  rock  is  removed  by 
means  of  a  sand  pump,  which  is  a  heavy  uietal 
tul)e,  slightly  smaller  than  the  well  bore,  and 
about  6  ft.  long,  with  the  lower  end  defied  by 
a  simple  valve  opening  upward ;  this  is  lowered 
and  withdrawn  by  the  drill  rope,  and  the  well- 
man  by  An  examination  of  its  contents  is  in> 
formea  of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  Ms 
work.     The  puiup  is  used  after  eaeb  drillini: 
of  0  to  12  in.  The  tubing  of  a  well  consists  io 
driving  down  a  heavy  iron  pipe  in  sections,  the 
joints  of  which  are  flush  both  inside  and  onl, 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  tirst  section  driven 
down  ia  a  rimple  ban-valve  pomp^  piston 
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of  vUeh  is  oonneotod  wifii  Hw  worUng  beun 

bj  Jointed  poles  or  metal  rods.  Wlu  n  it  is 
dMUBble  to  exclnde  all  wat«r  from  ubovu  a 
given  poiiit»  it  ia  effected  by  binding  aroond 
She  tabing  a  leaUior  bag  of  flax  Med  before 


1  J^-^^^^(|j|;^f^;, 


•um  MOCK 


driving  it  down;  tlie  swelling  of  tliia  eloees 

the  space  between  the  main  wall  and  tlie  tube. 
The  steam  engines  in  use  in  western  Pennsyl- 
Taida  range  from  6  to  20  hor>io  power,  one  of  8 
horse  power  bein?  snffiricnt  to  l)ore  n  well  900 
ft.  deep.  Artchiuu  wells  have  been  t^unk,  though 

very  slowly,  by  the 
aid  of  two  men 
and  an  old-fashioned 
spring  pole. — Among 
the  accidents  liable 
to  oocnr  in  the  bor- 
iii^r  of  artesian  w*  11-. 
are  the  breaking  of 
the  drilla,  or  their 
detachment  fnmi  tlie 
auger  stem,  and  the 
loss  of  the  sand  pump 
or  the  whole  borinp 
BimpiMt  Bortag  AppMntus.    Pcar  by  the  wearing 

away  oithedrillrope. 
At  times  the  drill  enters  what  is  known  asa  mtid 
vein,  a  thin  stratmn  of  mud  or  qnicksand,  which 
often  Hows  in  so  rapidly  aS tO  eodOM Mid  bnry 
the  drilling;  tools.  There  are  many  ingenioas 
contrivances  for  the  removal  of  these  obstmc- 
tions,  and  the  forms  of  several  of  the  les^^  com- 
plex are  shown  in  the  cut.  Fig.  1  is  designed 
«biefly  for  removing  detadbed  or  bndcen  pipe 


or  rods.    It  is  lowered  down  the  well  bore 

until  the  rod  passes  up  above  the  ends  of  the 
t  w  o  anus,  when  by  an  upward  movement  the  t  w o 
catches,  being  pressed 


3 


U 


Toola  for  ExtracUog  Obaoiic- 


forward  by  sj)nngs, 
take  hold  of  tlte  rod 
and  grasp  it  the  more 
firraly  the  greater  the 
resistance.  Fig.  2  is 
of  service  mainly  in 
removing  a  detached 
drill  or  reamer;  the 
shorter  arm  acts  as  a 
guide,  while  the  hook 
at  the  end  of  the  larger 
one  pusses  below  and 
takes  hold  of  the  low- 
er edge  of  the  drill. 
Fips.  ."i  and  5  m  o  also 
designed  for  removing 
broken  rods.  In  8  the 
rodpas.«es  through  the 
metal  cylinder,  and  is 
prevented  from  fall- 
ing back  by  the  drop- 
catch  and  spring.  Fig. 
5  consists  of  an  angular  claw  placed  at  right 
angles  to  tlie  rod  by  which  it  is  lowered ; 
this  is  twisted  under  the  shoulder  of  the  rod, 
thin  securing  it  as  in  a  wrench.  Fig.  4  is 
the  ordinary  lazy  tongs,  and  is  of  very  gen- 
eral serviee,  as  its  constmotlon  indicate. — 
In  addition  to  the  contrivances  above  men- 
tioned, the  French  engineers  have  introduced 
eertidn  improved  drills,  pumps,  dee.  The 
drill  invented  by  M.  Cioulet-(\jlIet  consists  of 
a  cylinder  of  sheet  iron  6  ft.  long,  8us{>ended 
by  a  chain,  and  armed  at  its  lower  end  with  an 
annular  cutting  head  of  steel,  in  which  two 
knives  or  chisels  are  inserted  at  right  angles 
across  the  f»pening.  These  chisels  serve  to  ci  t 
the  rock,  which  when  finally  divided  riMS  with 
the  water  through  the  opening-;  tlu-.-e  nmy 
be  provided  with  valves,  the  iustMunent  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose  ot  drill  and 
pump.  The  method  of  boring  hy  means  of 
the  diamond  drill  is  essentijUIy  ditlerent  from 
that  described  above.  (See  Bobino.)  When 
a  well  faits  to  yield  a  fair  amount  of  oil  or 
water,  an  increase  in  the  flow  is  often  effected 
by  means  of  t  he  Roberts  torpedo.  This  is  a 
thin  water-tight  cylinder  of  metal  or  paper,  4 
to  Ci  ft.  long  and  2  or  3  in.  in  diameter, 
charged  with  powder,  guncotton,  or  nitro- 
glycerine. It  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Well,  or  to  a  depth  that  will  brinp  it  oi>posite 
the  desired  stratum,  and  the  well  then  tiooded. 
The  charge  is  exphnled  by  a  cap  or  eleetric 
spark,  and  the  explosion  otten  dears  away  the 
obstruction  from  the  oil  or  water  vein.  WelU 
yielding  only  5  bbls.  of  oil  per  day  have  been 
inoreawd  by  this  means  to  75  or  100  bbls.—* 
Negative  artesian  wells  are  those  which  serve 
to  c<invey  away  surface  waters  into  some  ab- 
sorbing stratum.  They  are  of  service  about 
numnaotoito  tnm  wUkih  ku-ge  quantitilM  .of 
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impure  liquids  are  discharged,  the  flow  of 

which  upon  the  flurface  would  prove  a  nuisance. 

ARTEVELDEt  I.  Jarab  van,  a  citizen  and  pop- 
ular leader  of  Ghent,  and  fur  a  time  almost  niler 
of  Flanders,  born  about  1300,  killed  in  a  popu- 
lar insurrection,  July  17,  1346.  He  was  of 
noble  family,  but  oaiuwd  Umself  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  guild  of  brewers  as  a  means  of  gaining 
the  favor  of  the  people.  By  the  generous  use 
of  his  great  wealth,  and  by  his  sympathy  with 
the  popular  oauae,  he  soon  aoauired  a  wide 
inflaenoe,  was  ohooen  leader  of  many  other 
guilds  Ih  sidi'^  bis  own,  and  won  the  univer- 
sal ountidt  ti(-t>  of  the  people.  War  was  at 
this  tbne  ra;.'iiig  between  England  and  France. 
Count  Louis  1.  of  Flanders  and  nearly  all 
the  Flemish  nobility  were  openly  on  the  side 
of  tiie  latter,  while  the  iiTmpathies  of  the 
people  of  Ghent  and  the  great  Flemish  com- 
mercial  cities  were  entirely  with  the  English. 
Oomit  Louis  hod  made  himself  meet  unpopu- 
lar with  bis  subjects  by  bis  tyrannous  act-*, 
while  Artevelde  had  attained  such  power  that 
he  aeted  with  entire  independence  of  his  sove- 
reign. Thus,  when  a  crisis  was  brought  about 
by  a  message  from  Edward  III.  of  England  to 
the  Flemings,  asking  their  alliance,  Artevelde 
took  it  upon  hiinaelf  to  make  a  treatjr  with 
him,  in  which  he  was  anstained  bj  the  oitixens 
of  Ghent,  -\ided  by  the  En^isli,  the  popular 
leader  forced  Bruges  and  Yprea  to  join  in  his 
treats  wilJi  Edwud,  oompeiled  the  ooant  to 
retire  into  France,  and  was  himself  proclaimed 
leader  or  governor  {nnraert).  lie  now  as- 
ennied  complete  control  of  Flanders,  removed 
the  officials  appointed  by  Count  T.ouis,  and 
when  in  13.38  the  latter  returned  to  CI  bent 
to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  citizens,  he 
made  him  prisoner,  and  lorced  him  (Decem- 
ber, 133U)  to  agree  to  the  Euglisii  alliance. 
Soon  afterward  Count  Loots  again  returned  to 
France.  Artevelde  retained  almost  absolute 
power  in  Flanders  for  nine  years,  until,  by  an 
injudieious  project  for  proclaiming  the  prince 
of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince)  governor  of  the 
country,  he  lost  the  nopnlar  oonfldenoe.  Fends 
fi)ll()we<l  bvtueen  the  different  guilds,  which 
he  no  longer  controlled ;  the  chief  uf  the  weav- 
ers, Gerard  Denys,  aspired  to  1m  his  rival ; 
and  finally  a  battle  wsis  fought  in  the  innrket 
place,  between  the  weavers  and  other  guilds,  in 
which  the  former  were  victorious.  Artevelde 
now  thought  himself  in  danger,  and  introiluced 
a  body  of  English  troops  into  his  house ;  this 
enraged  the  people,  who  rose  against  him  and 
killed  him  in  his  own  dwelling.  II.  Philip  van, 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  like  him  a  poj)ular 
leader  and  governor,  born  about  1  :M0,  died  in 
battle,  Nov.  27,  1382.  During  his  youth  he 
ioA  no  part  in  public  affairs ;  but  when  the 
dtisens  of  Ghent  revolted  against  L^tuis  II., 
the  eon  and  suoceasor  of  his  father's  enemy,  bia 
name  and  associations  brought  him  into  imme- 
diate ]intmiiit  nre,  and  he  was  cbiKi  ii  nnvaert 
in  1381.  One  of  his  Orst  acts  was  to  bring  to 
execution  twelve  of  thoae  who  had  assisted  in 


the  murder  of  his  ikther.   Count  Loois  had  in 

the  mean  time  succeeded  in  so  completely 
cutting  oil'  supplies  from  Ghent  that  be  bsil 
redoewl  the  to  great  want.  But  the  cit- 
izens endured  the  suffering  bravely,  two  who 
proposed  surrender  being  put  to  death,  and 
Artevelde  resolved  upon  a  sally  against  the 
count,  who  had  bis  headquarters  at  Bruges. 
With  6,000  troops  he  enooontered  Loins  neir 
that  city,  defeated  him  with  great  ^laa!rhter, 
and  took  and  plundered  the  city ;  upon  this  vic- 
tory, the  other  Flemish  towns,  except  Oade- 
nanle,  which  he  nnsiicct'sstully  1n'sii  _*i'<l.  sub. 
mitted.  The  French  king,  Charles  VI.,  bow 
sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  Ooont  Loofc 
It  entered  Flanders  in  November,  1382,  and  on 
the  27tb  met  sind  routed  the  troops  of  Arte- 
velde, killing  an  immeOBe  number.  Artcrelde's 
body  was  found  among  the  deadf  and  hmg  bj 
the  victors  to  a  tree. 

ABTBRITIS  (Gr.  kf/^rts^  belonging  to  the 
joints,  from  i/iOpov^  a  joint),  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  of  which  there  are  three  kinds,  tran- 
matic  arthritis,  rheumatic  arthritis,  and  goutr 
infliunmation  <^  the  ioiota.  For  the  two  lat- 
ter yarietiea,  aee  Govt,  and  RmoMAivii. 
Traumatic  arthritis  is  a  frL-qiient  ctimplicatifll 
arising  Drum  wounds  or  brui:^  contusaoa^ 
and  enrgieal  operationa  in  or  near  the  aitiea- 
lations.  Aente  inHammation  (  f  the  articala- 
tiou  sometimes  cK-curs  also,  without  external 
cause,  from  the  absorption  of  pus  or  morbid 
matter  within  the  system.  Women  sut!Vriii|: 
from  recent  childbirth,  or  persons  afflicted  with 
phlebitis,  blennorrhogia.  or  jiuruleiit  infeotioa, 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  arthritis.  Blow.s,  falK 
sprains,  violent  distortion  of  a  joint,  tracturea, 
and  wounds  made  by  sharp  instruments,  msj 
all  produce  acute  inflammation  of  the  joints. 
All  the  part-s  of  the  joint  may  be  involved,  or 
some  of  the  extern.nl  or  internal  tissues  onlr; 
for  the  intenui^  of  the  inflammation  is  moob 
greater  when  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  laoe- 
rated  and  admits  the  air.  During'  tlie  first  day 
or  two  the  case  may  seem  very  simple  and  with- 
out danger  to  the  petlent;  but  often  on  the 
third  or  the  fourth  day,  or  even  later,  the 
symptoms  become  more  Bevere,  and  the  paio 
cxoeHive.  Tnimnatie  arthritis  is  sometimes  » 
severe  as  to  derange  the  general  health  pro- 
foundly, causing  delirium  and  eonvuUions;  the 
skin  is  burning  hot,  the  tongue  is  red,  bile  is 
vomited,  and  the  ymtient  suffers  much  froB 
bodily  pain  and  mental  anxiety,  buppuratioe 
is  the  usual  termination  of  thb  kind  of  bflam- 
mation.  When  traumatic  arthritis  is  snperf- 
cial,  it  is  easily  cured ;  but  when  deeply  sested 
and  admitting  air  into  the  joint,  it  I*  a  !*eri- 
ous  disease.  The  proper  treatment  coBfli»ts  of 
cloths  and  compresses  steeped  in  odd  wato*, 
and  placed  aroun<l  the  inflamed  parts;  rest  for 
the  whole  body,  and  particularly  fur  the  im- 
plicated limb;  cooling  diet,  with  appropristo 
sedatives  and  other  medicines,  (^tipping  sua 
leeching  are  sometimes  useful;  and  wtiere eaif- 
pnration  has  oommeoced,  it  it  oommonly  i>m>* 
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prnilcnt  ti>  allow  it  to  fonn  its  own  opening  for 
evacuation. 

IRIHtH,  a  hero  of  British  niTthology,  bc- 
]i»r«d  bj  many  to  have  been  identical  with  an 
aetoal  sovereign  in  England  in  the  6th  century. 
Nenniaai,  the  moet  ancient  Cymrio  poetry,  the 
Triadfl,  and  the  Welah  burds  Llywarcn,  Hen,  and 
TaliiVin,  lucntiun  Arthur,  a  chief  of  the  Brit- 
oiu,  fighting  against  the  tiaxons  under  C«rdic. 
Band  vpOD  their  ftatements,  many  attempts 
haTe  been  made  to  prove  the  actual  existLiiro 
cf  ft  great  sovereign  corresponding  with  the  . 
Arthur  of  romanee.  It  aeenui  probable  that  a  | 
print  0  calK-d  Arthur  ruled  in  Britain  aliont 
525,  fought  many  battles  with  the  ISaxons,  was  i 
killed  hy  his  nephew,  and  buried  at  Glaa- 
tonlmry.  wliere  his  tnnih  ih  said  to  have  heen  ' 
fuund  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.    But  late  au-  i 
tboritioa  (among  them  George  Mf.  Cox,  who 
makrs  u  searching  inquiry  into  the  story)  may 
be  said  to  have  provod  that  tlie  Arthur  of  ro-  i 
manoe  la  s  pmmj  mythical  personage.    If  r. 
Cox  points  out  the  rewniMance  between  the  ' 
legends  of  Arthur  and  the  myths  of  other  i 
andent  nations,  and  by  tha  ^  of  etymology 
shows  that  many  of  these  were  merely  al- 
legories derived  from  natural  {»henornena. — 
The  Arthur  of  the  fanions  legend  was  the  »on 
of  Uther  Pendragon  and  U^  tiic  of  Cornwall, 
whom  Uther,  by  the  encliiinlim  uls  of  the  sage 
Merlin,  was  enabled  to  visit  in  the  guise  of  her 
husband  (iorlois.    His  high  descent  was  con- 
ceak-d,  and  he  wa-s  brought  up  l»y  a  faithful 
kni^'lit,  who  treated  him  as  his  own  son  nntil 
alter  the  death  of  Uther,  when  Arthur,  goin^^ 
with  his  foster  brother  to  London,  ^ave  evi- 
dence there  of  his  royal  birth  by  drawing  from 
the  stone  in  which  it  was  iml>edded  a  eword 
with  this  inscription:  "Whom  polleth  this 
Bword  out  of  this  stone  ...  is  rightwiso  born 
king  of  all  England.'^   He  was  crowned),  and 
after  reigning  for  seTeral  years  ho  married  Onl- 
nerere,  "thefaire.'>t  woman  in  the  land."  With 
her.  aa  a  part  of  her  dower,  he  acquired  the 
cnenanted  roand  table  which  had  onoe  be- 
l"nv'c<l  to  his  fatluT  I'ther.    About  this  ho 
foniied  the  famous  circle  of  knights  of  tlio 
Toond  table,  and  with  these  began  the  brilliant 
court,  the  wonderful  st  rirs  of  cxjiloita  at  homo 
and  abroad,  and  tlie  countless  adventures  of  I 
varions  heroes,  celebrated  in  the  legends  pre-  { 
served  in  the  ('lironicles  of  Geoftrey  of  Mon- 
mouth and  el.se wliere.    The  story  of  Arthur 
end.s  with  the  wound  given  him  by  his  false 
nephew  M(xlre<l,  at  a  laffle  near  Salisbury; 
after  which  the  kinj;  wius  boriiv  :i\v:iy  by  the  . 
Adriea  to  bo  cured  l>y  them  in  tlic  valley  of  Av-  | 
alon,  wln  nre,  said  tlie  legend,  he  should  some 
time  come  again  to  lead  the   iJritish  ('elts  i 
against  the  Saxons. — The  legends  of  Arthur 
and  his  kniirhts  have  been  the  subject  of  num-  ' 
berlesii  pcviiis  in  almost  every  modem  Ian-  i 
gliage.    Tennyson,  uiorv  than  all  others,  has  . 
added  by  his  "Idyls  of  tli©  King,"  "Morte 
d^Arthur,"  and  other  poems,  to  the  l^uty  of  the 
kgeods  as  we  know  them.  For  diaonasionB  aa 


to  the  actual  e.\isten<  e  of  Arthur,  .see,  for  sup- 
port of  the  theory,  "  England  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings,"  translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Lappenbet^  by  B.  Thorpe  (London, 
new  ed.,  1857);  for  the  opposite  view,  the  in- 
troduction to  Cox's  Popular  Komances  of  the 
Middle  Ages"  (London,  1871);  for  history  of 
the  old  romances  treating  of  Arthur,  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
by  Sharon  Turner  (London,  Ttb  eo^  186S);  tor 
i\  ^hhI  rendering  of  the  legondft th^OSelTesi)  the 
work  of  Cox,  just  cited. 

mmni,  TUMlhy  Sha j,  an  Ametriean  anthor, 
bom  near  Newburgh,  Ornnpe  county,  N.  Y., 
in  1809.  Ue  was  about  eiglit  years  old  when 
bis  parents  removed  to  Baltimore.  He  waa 
apprenticed  to  a  trade,  was  for  several  years  a 
clerk,  and  in  1838  visited  the  west  as  agent  of 
a  bankfaig  company.  Upon  his  retnm  to  Balti- 
more  he  became  connected  with  a  newspuper, 
and  began  to  publish  a  series  of  short  novels. 
Since  1841  bo  haa  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  for  many  years  edited  and  published  a 
weekly  journal  and  a  monthly  magazine.  His 
productions  aro  nnmerooa,  consisting  chiefly  of 
works  of  fiction  of  a  domestic  character,  writ- 
ten with  a  mortd  aim,  several  of  them  relating 
especial!  v  to  the  subject  of  temperance. 

.tRTHl  R,  WllllSB,  an  Irish  TVesleyan  clergy- 
man and  author,  born  in  the  county  of  Antrim 
in  1819.  After  a  thorough  classical  training 
and  special  studies  in  Italian  literature,  ho  en- 
tered the  Wesleyan  theological  institution  near 
London,  and  ui>on  graduating  was  appointed 
missionary  to  India;  but  after  three  years  of 
successful  labor,  being  threatened  with  total 
blindness,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England. 
Subaequently  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  missionary  soc  iety  of  toe  Wedeyan  chnrch, 
and  sf)on  afterward  was  elected  j»re«ident  of 
the  British  conference.  In  18U7  he  was  chosen 
principal  of  the  Wesleyan  college,  Belfast,  Ire- 
land. In  1^70  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and 
made  honorary  secretary  of  the  missionary  soci- 
ety of  the  Wedeyan  diaroh.  Apart  tnm  many 
valuablf  Contributions  to  educational  and  mis- 
sionary literature,  Mr.  Arthur  is  best  known 
by  the  following  works;  '*  Personal  Roninia* 
cence.s  of  a  Mission  to  the  Mysore,"  ''The 
Successful  Merchant — a  Memoir,"  "  The  Tongue 
of  Uro,"  and  "State  in  Transition." 

AtnOIORE,  an  edible  plant  of  the  pcnug 
evnarUy  oriK  r  compwtita,  resembling  a  large 
thistle,  known  in  the  aonth  of  Kurope  as  early 
o-s  ir)4>*.  ('.  ffoft/jnuK  and  its  variety  hor- 
termiit  are  the  green  and  globe  artichokes  of  the 
garden.  The  portion  eaten  la  the  under  side 
of  the  head  before  the  flower  opens.  Tlio 
whole  head  is  removed  and  boiled,  the  leaves 
laid  aside,  and  the  bottom  eaten,  di|>ped  in  but- 
ter with  a  little  pepper  and  m\t.  A  sauco 
made  of  butler  and  spices  is  frequently  used. 
The  French  sometimes  gatlier  the  heads  wht  n 
not  larger  round  than  a  dollar,  and  eat  the 
lower  end  of  the  leaves  raw,  dipping  them  in 
oil,  pepper,  and  vinegar.  The  fpobe  variety  is 
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generally  preferred  by  gardeners.  Artichoke 
seed  should  be  mwn  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  or 
warm  open  border  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
frost  will  permit    The  plants)  shoald  be  set 

foar  feet  apart  each 
way,  in  a  stony 
soil,  well  prepared. 
They  will  bear  heads 
the  succeeding  year. 
Some  gardeners 

[>Iace  six  plants  in  a 
lill,  making  the  hills 
six  feet  apart.  Ar- 
tichokes may  bo 
raised  from  sets  or 
shoots,  which  should 
be  remove<l  and 
carefully  transplant- 
ed. As  often  as 
heads  are  removed 
from  a  phmt,  it 
should  he  broken 
down  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  new 
shoots.  In  autumn 
all  plants  should  re- 
ceive a  good  supply 
of  earth  or  litter.  Stable  dung  is  too  heating, 
and  should  never  be  employed.  In  the  spring 
remove  the  autumn  covering  and  take  away  all 
offsets  except  two  or  three  of  the  best.  During 
the  first  8eas(m  the  young  plants  of  the  previous 
year  will  produce  heads  from  June  to  October. 
In  succeeding  years  tliev  will  give  heads  from 
May  to  Juno  or  July,  To  have  thom  the  whole 
season,  an  annual  plantation  must  be  made. 
The  flowers  of  the  artichoke  hav»5  the  property 
of  rennet  in  curdling  milk.  The  French  use 
the  he.-uls  of  the  second  crop  of  artichokes 
when  dried,  baked  in  meat  pies  with  mush- 
rooms. Artichoke  heads  are  sometimes  made 
to  grow  larger  by  tying  a  ligature  tightly  around 
the  stem  three  inches  below  each. — The  Jkrd- 
SALEM  Artichoke  (hflutnthu*  tuheronus^  order 
eompoaitcB)  is  not  a  true  artichoke,  but  the  root 


Globe  Artichoke. 


Tub«r  of  JeruMlcm  Artlclioiie. 

of  a  species  of  sunflower.  In  Itjilinn  it  is  named 
f/irattole,  or  sunflower,  which  in  English  is  cor- 
nipte<l  into  Jerusalem.  In  America  it  is  8<imc- 
times  called  Canada  potato  or  Virginia  potato. 
It  WHS  well  known  in  England  as  nn  edible  root 
about  the  yenr  1(120,  having  been  Itrought  from 


Brazil.  The  tubers  are  good  for  swine  and 
cattle.  They  are  capable  of  resisting  the  se- 
verest degree  of  cold  when  left  in  the  soil  the 
whole  winter ;  being  lifted  in  spring,  they  form 
excellent  food  for  stock.  The  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke may  be  raised  in  all  classes  of  soil,  and 
when  grown  in  light  sands  and  gravels,  swine 
are  allowed  to  dig  the  tubers  for  themselves. 
It  is  difficult  to  eradicate  this  plant  from  tlie 
soil,  and  it  is  seldom  entirely  removed  where 
once  rooted  in  a  rich  soil.  The  tops  cured  in 
autumn  form  an  excellent  hay,  yielding  five  or 
six  tons  per  acre.  Sandy  soil  of  fair  quality  is 
said  to  yield  from  1,200  to  1,500  bushels  i>^r 
acre.  They  are  not  quite  as  nutritious  as  the 
potato,  containing  72*2  per  cent,  of  water,  being 
about  4  per  cent,  more  than  is  contained  in  the 
potato.  Cordage  is  sometimes  made  out  of  the 
tops,  and  in  the  south  of  Europe  a  kind  of 
coarse  cloth  is  manufacture*!  from  tliem. 

ARTICI'LATjI,  the  third  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  the  classification  of  Cavier, 
and  by  him  subdivided  into  four  classes.  Other 
naturalists  have  added  four  more,  making  the 
following  eight  classes,  of  which  the  first  four 
are  those  of  Cuvier  : 

1.  AnDptidk,  u  WohoA.  earthwonns,  ite. 

i.  ('rust*r««.  as  cralia.  tobsU^ra.  prawn,  i^hiirapt,  kc 

8.  Arorhnlda.  as  »iil<lor«.  8cori>lonA.  nilu-^  icx. 

4.  IimTta.  M  lM>l•tK•^  flics.  butU.Tl!les.  Ac. 

6.  Myrioixxla,  aa  cfnti|>f<lee. 

6.  i'l'irliupoda.  ail  bamtclcs  and  sea  aconui. 

7.  Rotlfi-ra.  whwl-sbsfunl  anlinakulf*.  autiatle. 

8.  Knt4tzoa — lowest  of  Ibe  worms — pamJtca  upoo  or  with- 
in other  «nlniaU 

Each  of  these  classes  will  be  found  treated  un- 
der its  own  name.  The  articulata  may  properly 
be  ranked,  upon  the  whole,  as  higher  in  tlie 
animal  scale  tlian  the  mollusca,  although,  as  in 
this  division,  some  species  may  be  found  less 
,  highly  organized  than  are  some  of  tlic  radiata, 
the  fourth  di\'i8ion  of  the  series;  for  the  ar- 
ticulata possess  a  high  development  of  the  loco- 
motive organs,  in  which  tlie  mollus<^a  are  par- 
ticularly deficient.  The  nervous  system  also 
is  so  organized  that  it  presents  a  sufficient 
characteristic  for  designating  the  group;  and 
the  name  homogangUata  has  been  proiKJsedby 
Prof.  Owen  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  artiev- 
hita,  this  hanng  reference  only  to  the  external 
confonnation  of  the  body  in  transverse  rings, 
which  may  be  of  the  soft  skin  or  integument, 
or  else  serve,  in  the  form  of  a  hard  shell,  as  an 
external  skeleton,  to  which  the  muscles  arc  at- 
tached. This  arrangement  of  the  nerves  is  a 
chain  of  knots  or  ganglia,  symmetrically  dis- 
posed upon  a  double  cord,  which  passes  through 
the  ventral  region  of  the  body,  and  from  each 
ganglion  nervous  filaments  pass  off  to  the  dif- 
ferent segments  of  the  IkxIv.  A  nervous  ring 
from  the  anterior  pair  of  ganglia  encircles  the 
o'sopliagus.  Filaments  connect  this  with  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  the  (^.sophagt-al 
ganglia  have  hence  been  reganled  as  analogous 
to  the  brain  in  the  higher  orders.  They  an) 
more  and  more  concentrfite<l  as  the  animal  oc- 
cupies a  more  elevated  position  in  the  division, 
the  members  of  the  body  being  at  the  same 
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time  brought  into  closer  connection.  The  sym- 
m^rical  arrangement  of  the  nerves  suggests 
that  of  the  members  also;  and  the  luube  are 
foond  arranged  in  pairs,  in  the  centipedes  eaeh 

pair  proceeding  from  tmu  of  the  artimlutions 
of  ttie  body.  In  tbe  liigbur  claatMtti,  em  Uie  Crus- 
tacea, the  same  synunetry  of  pain  of  limbs  is 
perceived,  and  tl»e  connection  of  each  pair 
with  a  segment  of  tlie  body,  even  when  the 
tfiorax,  or  J^y,  needing  no  fleiibilitj  for  loco- 
motive pnrjioses,  has  its  rinps  very  ohscurely 
(letined.  The  lower  gruupti  euataiu  the  greater 
number  of  artioalatioos  or  rings,  and  these  are 
oraally  sofY,  upon  an  elongated  body,  furnished 
in  most  c'li-Hvs  with  no  true  limlis.  Progreswive 
motion  is  obtained  by  the  bending  of  the  flex- 
ible body  in  one  and  another  direction,  the 
nrascles  which  effect  thb  occupying  a  large 
portion  of  the  body  which  in  other  animals  is 
usually  devoted  more  to  the  organs  of  nutrition 
and  digestion.  Theee  in  the  wtlenlata  are  not 
so  elaborato  as  in  the  molluscn.  The  orpins 
for  respiration  are  much  more  highly  organized, 
partienlarly  in  the  inseota.  In  the  fllrwbreath> 
in?  py>ecie8  the  blood  is  arrateiJ  liy  Ikmii"^'  cx- 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  air  introduced  within 
the  body,  the  fluid  being  distribute<l  in  oavitiea 
or  tubes  jienneahle  to  the  air;  the  former  nj)- 

Csar  to  he  analogous  to  lungs.  In  the  articu- 
ta  is  found  the  greatest  diversity  of  forms  and 
hahits  of  life.  The  largest  animals  of  tlie  divi- 
sion are  the  lobsters  and  crabs  of  tlie  crustac>ea ; 
the  rest  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  amall  size, 
many  of  them  so  minute  as  to  pas^  unnoticed 
In  tiie  watery  elements  in  which  they  abound. 

ASTICFLATION,  a  term  in  anatomy,  denoting 
the  various  modes  of  union  between  Uie 
boMi  of  the  riceletoo.  We  nay  class  articn- 

lations  under  throe  ^'i  n- 
erai  heads,  viz.,  mov- 
able joints,  immovable 
joints,  ami  joints  of 
a  mi:(ed  order,  being 
somewhat  movable, 
without  much  relative 
disjilacement  of  the 
(•onti;ruous  surfaces. 
Movable  joints  are  the 
un)»l  coiii]>lex  and  va- 
rious in  structure;  im- 
movable, the  most  sim- 
ple. Movable  joints  are 
common  in  the  limhs, 
and  the  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  the 
skull;  immovable  joints 
are  common  in  tlio  head 
and  face  and  lower  por- 
tion of  the  trunk;  mixed 
fonus  of  articulation 
are  common  in  the  soi- 

 _^  nal   column   and  tiio 

upper  portions  of  the 
^ronk.   The  hinge  jmnts  of  the  elbows  and  the 
koees,  allowing  free  movements  in  one  piano 
ibna  one  order  of  the  movable  cla^s ;  the 


Sta.  1<— Hbow  joint,  »hrtw- 
Ib*  ths  hin^c  Hko  artku- 
latloa  of  tlW  hOBMfW  «1A 
tbo  niM. 

I^vw  Mrtnnllr  sT  th« 
MHttMiu^  or  bou  of  the 

extnMiiltv  of  tho 


ball-and-socket  joints  of  the  hip  and  shouldw, 

allowing  free  movements  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion, form  a  second  order  of  the  movable  class; 
and  diflbrent  comUnations  of  theae  two  orders, 

as  seen  in  the  articulations  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  skull,  of  the  bands  and  feet  with  the 
arms  and  legs  at  the  wrists  and  the  ankles,  and 
also  of  the  bones  of  tho  hands  and  fingers,  feet, 
and  toes,  form  a  third  order  of  the  movable 
class.  The  elbow  joint,  in  fact,  is  of  a  com- 
pound onler,  hein^r  of  the  hinge-joint  form 
with  reference  to  tlio  cubital  movement  of 
the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  of  the  ball- 
and-socket  form  with  reference  to  the  radial 
movement  of  the  foreanu  on  the  ann,  in  what 
are  termed  the  supination  and  pronation  of  the 
hand  and  arm. — The  class  of  immovable  joints 
may  also  be  subdivided  into  different  orders  and 
varieties.  In  the  sacrum  and  tljc-  pehns  many 
bones  which  are  distinct  at  first  literally  grow 
together  in  some  subjcct^s  so  as  to  effiwe  all 
trace  of  original  separation,  while  in  others 
traces  remain  visible  of  former  separation. 
In  the  eraninm  and  the  fbee  there  are  numer- 
ous modes  of  junction  lu  tween  hones  connect- 
ed by  immovable  articulation.  The  most  prom- 
taient  order  of  this  class  in  the  cranium  is  the 
wrrated  future,  tlie  firmness  of  the  union  being 
increa-*ed  by  alternate  notches  or  indentations 
and  projections  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  formed 
on  the  edges  of  the  hones,  the  teeth  of  the  one 
being  adapted  to  the  indentations  of  the  other. 
In  this  manner  the  bones  of  the  skull  unite  at 
the  top  of  the  head  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead.  In  other  cases  bevelled  edges  over- 
lap each  other,  and  in  this  manner  the  tempo- 
ral bones  are  joined  to  the  parietal  bones  <^ 
the  skull.  Another  Ibrm  of  tized  artienlation 
is  the  rid;re  !ind-f:nM)ve,  a  ridge  bein;.'  t'oriiied 
on  tlie  edge  of  one  bono  and  a  grooved  tissure 
in  another  to  recdve  It  By  thie  means  the 
bony  part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  inserted 
into  the  lloor  of  the  nasal  cavity  to  divide  tho 
nostrils,  and  thus  form  a  double  cavity  by 
means  of  u  jiartition  wall.— The  mixed  class  of 
articulations  contains  many  varieties  ot  adapta- 
tion. The  mode  in  which  ribs  are  attached  to 
the  sjiiiial  colmim  behind  and  to  the  sternum 
in  front  toruis  one  simple  onler  of  the  mixed 
class;  the  iiKxle  in  which  the  vertebrm  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  spinal  col- 
umn, another,  more  complex ;  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  slightly  yielding  j)ortions  of  the  j»el- 
vic  articulations  are  connected,  a  third  and 
simple  order  of  this  class. — ^The  movable  artic- 
ulations, being  the  most  comjtlex  in  form  and 
structure,  will  give  the  be(>t  idea  of  the  various 
elements  of  an  articulation ;  and  the  ball-and- 
Kocket  joint,  being  tlie  most  simple  <»f  this  kind, 
will  servo  tho  purpose  of  a  simple  illustration. 
In  the  hip  Joint  we  have  a  kind  of  hall,  or 
rounded  surface,  at  the  In  ad  of  the  thi^'h  bone, 
which  hemispherical  Mirlace  is  capped  with  a 
thin  layer  of  cartilage,  somewhat  elastic  in 
striicture,  and  exceedingly  smooth  on  it**  exter- 
nal surface.    In  the  bouvs  of  the  pelvis  a  socket 
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is  formed,  called  the  acetabulum,  exactly  shaped 
for  thd  reception  of  this  hemUpbehoal  bead 
of  the  tiiigh  bone,  and  this  Booket  to  lined  with 
a  thin  lajir  of  dfiUM,  elastic,  and  polished  oar- 


•ectlon  iif  the  hip  joint  taken  thnMi>rh  tlu-  ftcoLibii- 
lid  the  mkldle  of  tbe  bead  »od  D«ck  of  Um  thigh  booc, 
r  HiMnMlniii  tmm,  m 


tOaga,  ao  thai  in  the  Joint  tiro  poHahad  snrfiuwa 

meat  together  and  allow  free  movement,  with 
the  least  possible  amount  of  friction ;  but  to 
lenen  the  effect  of  friction,  and  fiMiWate  the 
movements  of  these  surfaces  one  upon  the 
other,  a  delieato  membrane  sarronnds  the  ex- 
ternal borders  of  the  artic-ulur  curtilages,  and 
secretes  a  viscid  floid  which  lubricates  the  sor- 
facea,  preventing  aetnal  oontaet  and  destmo- 
tive  friction  of  tne  cartilaginous  tissues.  Tliis 
lubricating  fluid  is  technically  called  synoviA, 
«^  llie  aeereting  membrane  the  ajnovial  sae 

or  synovial  iiu  nibraue.  To  prevent  tlie  dislo- 
cation of  the  joint,  a  strong  rope  of  libroos  tis- 
ane, very  similar  m  stmctore  to  that  part  of  an 
oyster  which  cannot  easily  ho  removed  from 
the  shell,  connects  the  top  of  the  ball  with  the 
bottom  of  the  socket,  in  a  somewhat  loose  but 
vary  stmnt'ly  attache<l  manner.  This  is  termed 
tfaa  rouud  ligament;  it  is  very  short  and  very 
strong.  The  outer  surfaces 
of  the  ball  and  socket  (not 
in  the  socket  bot  outside) 
arc  connected  by  means  of 
a  strong  ligamentoos  band 
of  fibrona  tisane,  loosely 
connecting  the  head  of  tl»e 
thi^  bone  with  the  pelvic 
bones,  on  the  outer  nm  of 
the  socket,  hut  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  bones  them- 
selves, which  it  binds  to- 
gether firmly,  while  per- 
Fia.  3  — Diatrrnm  of  a  mittmg  a  considerable  free- 
ii.ti^'iiu  ii.iai  sfcUon  of  dom  of  motion  or  rotation 

an    arUciiLttiun.     A.   •_  :  •  a.       t_  ii 

Bone*.    B.  Articular  >n    the  jomt.      In  Other 

oaitUam.  C.  Perioaie-  Joints  of  the  movable  class 
ui^^o^  Sjnwvlil  theouterligamentsaronot 
always  continuous  and  cir- 
cular  bands  as  in  tliis  case,  but  take  the  form  of 
diatinot  fltntma  ropci^  atnn^  attadied  to  tha 


bones,  and  forming  strong,  flexible  bands,  as 
strips  of  leather  nailed  to  the  body  and  the  lid 
of  a  box  serve  as  ligaments  where  there  are 

no  hinges.  Thin,  dense,  elastic  layers  of  carti- 
lage cap  the  articuhu:  edges  and  suriaces  of 
bmiea  in  the  great  mi^ori^  of  jointa;  ation;, 
fibrous,  and  tiexiblo  lipnnonts  connect  the 
bones  ext^^rnally  ;  and,  where  the  joints  are 
very  movable,  synovial  membranes  surroonJ 
the  articulatini:  surfaces,  and  the  synovia  which 
they  secrete  lubricates  the  surfaces^exposed  to 
contact,  friction^  and  mobility. 

A£T1GAS,  Jose,  a  South  American  general, 
horn  at  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay,  in  1755,  died 
in  Paraguay  in  1851  (not,  as  oft«n  stated,  about 
1826).  The  son  of  a  wealthy  hinded  proprietor, 
he  led  fbr  a  tfane  an  adventnrona  fin  as  a  fM* 
eho,  and  then  .«erved  as  captain  in  the  light cif" 
aliy  of  the  provinces,  but  on  account  of  sons 
diffloolty^  with  tha  governor  passed  in  1811 
into  the  service  of  tfie  jiinttt  of  Boeoos 
Ay  res,  then  in  insurrection  a^inst  Spain.  At 
t)ie  head  of  a  band  of  ganeiMM,  be  dsAottd 
the  Spaniards  in  several  encounters,  and  vigor- 
ously supported  the  republican  army  whidi  be- 
deged  tne  Portuguese  troops  from  Brazil  wbo 
then  occupied  Montevideo.  Passionate  an^ 
scheming,  lie  soon  acted  independently,  na-i 
flBiUj  mtaohed  his  men  from  the  beseging 
army;  whereupon  Posadas,  director*t>f  the 
junta,  outlawed  him  and  set  a  price  upon  hii 
head.  But  the  gauchos  (locked  to  his  standsnl, 
and  Artigas^  haviiu  defeated  the  troops  sent 
against  hm,  obliged  his  enemiea  to  cede  to  Idn 

the  whole  of  rni^uay  (1814).  He  BaxtflOD* 
pelled  the  Portngu^  to  abandon  their  alUDft 
to  regain  posseaeUm  of  Montevideo,  wfali^  bal 

surrendered-  He  now  acted  a^  dictator  in  hi» 
native  countiy,  and  made  a  vigorous  bnt  hd- 
Boooessfbl  attempt  against  Bnenoe  Ayre^  (1815). 
After  various  contests  he  was  twice  detVatf^J. 
in  1819  and  1820,  and  compelled  to  deetoPw- 
aguay,  where  l)r.  Kruncia,  the  dictator,  bsD* 
ished  him  to  Candelaria.  Here  the  fijoner 
gaucho  chief  devoted  himself  to  husbaDdry, 
and  to  the  care  of  the  tkk  and  needy,  and  at- 
txiined  a  patriarchal  age. 

AETILLERT,  the  cannon  employed  in  wtr, 
and  the  troops  organizetl  to  use  tliciu.  Tlie 
Chinese  aa  early  as  A.  D.  969,  nnder  th«  an- 
peror  Tai-tsn,  tied  roeketa  to  thalr  anom  to 
propel  tlicni  to  greater  distances,  aa  Well  »■*  f^"" 
incendiary  purposes.  During  u6  iint  half  of 
the  18th  century  all  tiie  reaourcee  of  their  mil- 
itary art  became  known  to  the  Arab*  tbr-^ugli 
the  Mongol  conquerors  of  China.  The  idea  cif 
the  application  of  gunpowder  to  proje<'fiIs^ 
thougti  said  to  have  been  accidentally  so^- 
geeted  to  Berthold  Schwarz  about  1830,  m 
probably  due  to  the  Moors  or  Arabs  of  norti- 
em  Africa,  who  had  artillery  at  ("ordoTS  U 
early  as  1280.  The  Spanianls  le.irned  its 
from  them,  Ferdinand  IV.  of  C':i--tile  takin? 
Gibraltar  with  cannon  in  1309,  and  guns 
employed  soon  after  at  the  sieges  of  Bs* 
Marto^  and  Alicante.  A  knowiedga  of  aitH- 
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1  lery  soon  extcnMi  throughout  Europe,  the 
French  having  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Puj  Gail- 
laume  in  1338,  and  the  EngliHh  three  sma]! 
gmw  «t  the  tattle  of  Orftoj  in  1848.  Cannon 


FlO.  1. — Karly  Kriu'lNh  (  ammii,  lime  of  Ilattlc  of  Crf-cy. 

ore  not  reforreil  to  in  the  Hindoo  hooka  before 
the  taginning  of  the  18th  century ;  bat  daring 
tfie  next  hundred  yearH  their  use  became  gene- 
ral throughout  India,  and  upon  tliu  hindiug  of 
the  Portuguese  in  1498  they  found  the  natives 
their  equals  in  the  oonstrnction  and  use  of  fire- 
arms.— The  European  as  well  as  the  Asiatic  can- 
non of  tho  14th  century  were  made  of  longitudi- 
nal bars  of  iron  bound  together  by  hoops,  being 
shaped  eactemallx  and  internally  Bke  an  apoth- 
eeary^a  mortar;  they  were  ouled  bombard.*, 


rw.  S^BombMd. 


▼asesi,  or  mortars,  were  very  heavy,  and  pro- 
jected atone  ball»  at  liigh  angles,  doing  but  lit- 
fle  executioa ;  when  put  in  podtion  they  were 


n«.  Bw— Mortv. 


trad  from  a  timber  stock  or  framework,  gun 
carriages  being  unknown.  These  unwieldy  ma- 
chines, some  of  which  were  breech-loaders. 
Were  used  not  only  in  siogo  operations,  but 
in  the  field  and  even  on  shipboard.  To  give 
a  more  accurate  direction  to  the  projectile, 
the  lir)re  wns  afterward  made  cylindrical  and 
terminated  in  a  very  narrow  and  deep  cham- 
ber, the  object  being  to  increase  the  offset 

of  tlie  powder  by  rctardinir  tlio  i  -(\iih>  of  the 
gas  before  it  acted  upun  the  hall.  During  the 
nist  half  of  the  15tb  century  bombwrds  were 
improved  uyion  and  made  virv  large;  in  France 
one  weighed  10,000  lbs.  with  a  400-lb.  projec- 
tile^ a  aaeood  8«,000  Iba.  with  a  prqfeotOe  of  900 


lbs. ;  they  were  generally  made  of  several  pieoaa 
screwed  together,  and  could  not  be  moved 
nnless  taken  apart.  Mortars  only  ditfered  from 
bombards  in  length,  hut  were  very  rare.  Tho 
Other  cannon  of  the  day  were  teugtaira^ 
breeeb'loadersof  less  sice  and  power  than  bom* 

bards;  erajxnudtani^  still  smaller,  weighing 
from  100  to  150  lbs. ;  and  eulttrim^  the  small- 
est of  all,  unohambered  and  using  projectiles 
of  lead.  To  facilitate  pointing  and  tiring',  two 
or  more  of  the  Huialler  guns  were  occajiioually 
mounted  on  a  two-wheeled  wagon,  tibe  whole 
being  calle<l  a  rihaudcfjvin,  or  organ  gun,  the 
earliest  form  of  tlic  modern  mitrailleuse.  Artil- 
lery was  very  much  used  during  the  French  war 
of  independence  against  the  English.  At  the 
defence  of  Orleans  in  1428  Joan  of  Arc  herself 
pointed  the  guns;  and  as  the  struggle  went  on 
tho  brothers  Jean  and  Gaspard  Bureau  became 
very  successful  in  the  conduct  of  riege  oper^ 
tiona,  beinp  t!u  lirst  to  make  regular  approaches 
and  place  guns  in  breaching  batteries  nndar 
cover  of  emtM  filled  with  earth.  Instead  of 
merely  hiding  them  behind  wooden  screens. 
The  marked  progress  made  by  artillery  had  the 
efl^  of  everywhere  inoreanng  the  power  of 
the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  feudal  nobility, 
whose  castles  were  no  longer  al)le  to  defy  the 
sovereign.  The  French  were  far  in  advanoe 
of  their  conteiiipururit'S,  Charles  VII.  being 
able  to  retake  in  one  year  all  the  strong  places 
held  by  the  English.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
late  as  14r)3  Constantinojde  had  to  be  taken  by 
assault,  the  guns  of  Muhammed  II.  being  pow- 
erless to  breach  the  walls;  while  the  Greek 
cannon,  firing  160-lb.  stone  halls,  did  less  dam- 
age to  the  Turks  than  to  their  own  defences. 
In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  bombards 
were  nniversaUv  made  of  separate  pieces  of 
forged  iron  or  bronze  and  the  great  nnmber 
of  attem]>ts  at  a  8uitai^  carriage  for  the 
smaller  guns  showed  the  importance  attached 
to  sneh  Braeehanism ;  cnlverinswere  frequently 
imbedded  in  ~tii*  ks  which  COOld  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  change  the  inclination,  a  few  having 
small  side  prelections,  the  forerunners  of  tmn- 
nions  to  i)revent  lateral  rotation. — We  have  now 
come  to  one  of  the  moht  important  eras  in  the 
history  of  artillery,  the  striking  im[»rovement» 
made  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI., 
14Cl-'83.  Having  invented  trunnions  of  sutli- 
cient  strength  to  stand  th^  reooU,  they  had  an 
axis  about  which  the  gun  could  turn  with  case 
and  be  elevated  or  depressed  at  will;  this  great 
difficidty  overcome,  they  readily  devised  a  car- 
nage at  once  suited  for  the  transimrtation  and 
service  of  the  niece,  while  their  progress  in 
metallurgy  enabled  them  to  substitute  cast-iron 
for  stone  balls^  The  iron  prqjeotiles,  by  their 
greater  density,  inefeasing  the  tension  of  the  gas 
so  as  to  endanger  the  jruns  in  tlu-y  were 
forced  to  do  away  with  them  and  introdnce 
brMS  pieces  of  smaller  calibre  and  increased 
thickness  of  metal,  called  cannons,  cnlverins 
or  serpentines,  and  falcons.  The  last  were  the 
smallest,  and  fired  leaden  prqieetiles  instead  of 
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c.'ist-iron  balls.  The  nilverin,  thoogfa  of  1< 
oalibre  tliau  the  caunun,  was  a  niach  larger 
gun,  and  differed  entirely  from  the  cuh  oriu  of 
the  preeedinar  eontory.  Artillery  had  liitherto 
boeu  employed  in  attackinj;  cities  and  castles 
alone,  but  the  perfeotion  to  which  it  had  been 
broujrht  in  Frunco  mndo  it  very  fonnidable  in 
the  tiold  also.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Italy  by 
Charlex  VI II.,  the  successor  of  Louis  XI.,  wan 
entirely  duo  to  his  improved  artillery;  the 
French  guns,  mounted  on  the  new  carriages, 
well  horsed,  and  ready  to  go  into  Itattery  at 
any  moment,  preaenti^  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  omnbennme  Italian  bombards,  firing  stone 
balls,  and  dra^rjied  with  preat  difficulty  by  bul- 
locks.— Daring  the  lOth  century  brass  gous  and 
oast-iron  projeotflee  were  adopted  thronghout 
Europe,  while  Tarta;?lia  in  Italy  innde  ;rreat  im- 
provements in  gunnery,  and  inventtHi  the  gun- 
ner's qaadrant  Hie  earriagee,  however,  had 
no  limbers  and  were  still  heavy  and  awkward ; 
and  as  the  principal  dimensions  only  were  fi.xc<l, 
groat  differences  existed  eTen  in  those  for  guns 
of  the  samecaliI>ro.  Tho  rannon  belonging  to  an 
army,  together  with  t!ie  wjigons  loaded  with 
implements  and  ammunition,  were  collected 
into  an  artillery  train,  to  which  certain  officers 
and  artillerists  were  i^tached.  The  latter  were 
looked  upon  as  mechanics,  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship,  and  had  a  guild  of  their  own: 
they  were  dmded  Into  eannoneera,  who  serred 
the  fruns.  and  ahtltirors,  who  conducted  ver- 
tical tire  and  made  up  warlike  stores.  When 
a  war  broke  oot,  the  diiKsrent  monanha  hired 
as  many  as  they  recjuired  or  could  pet,  their 
pay  being  four  times  that  of  a  soldier.  In 
battle,  artillery  tactics  consisted  in  the  rin- 
gle  detail  of  putting:  the  guns  in  position,  gener- 
ally in  front  of  tho  line,  taking  care  to  hide 
tihem  aa  mooh  as  posmble  behind  troops  nntil 
they  were  to  open  fire.  In  case  of  disaster 
they  nearly  always  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
from  its  being  no  difficult  to  move  them. 
The  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  cannon  of 
that  age  wore  of  sizes  and  calibres  innumera- 
ble. Charles  V.  had  more  tlian  50  different 
kinds,  from  124-pdrs.  down,  and  found  this 
•noh  a  disadTantage,  particularly  in  the  fleld, 
that  he  attempted,  though  inet^eetually,  to  limit 
their  number  to  eight,  including  mortars. 
About  the  year  1650  the  Freneb  ealibrea,  which 
had  run  all  the  way  from  80-pdrs.  down  to 
1-pdrs.,  were  reduced  to  six,  viz. :  cannons, 
three  niea  of  onlTerins,  fidcons,  and  falconets ; 
there  were  no  mortars.  During  the  last  half 
of  the  century  case  shot  {Hagelkugel)  was  in- 
vented is  Gennany,  but  was  not  brought  into 
general  use;  about  the  same  time  shells  were 
successfully  tired  from  mortars  in  that  country, 
the  result  being  kept  a  profound  secret.  These 
projectiles,  originally  mode  by  fastening  toge- 
ther two  hollow  metal  hemispheres,  and  Known 
to  the  Chinese  and  Arabs,  were  first  introduced 

into  Europe  by  the  Italians.  In  Holland,  mor- 
tar ahella  and  hand  granadea  were  flrrt  rendered 
naeflil  and  eflbolive  during  Urn  eaitf  part  of  llie 


17th  century,  and  Maurice  and  Henry  Frede- 
rick of  Nassau  made  many  artillery  irnprove- 
raent8,  doing  away  with  the  arbitrary  distinc- 
tions between  cannons  and  culvorins,  based 
upon  their  lengths,  and  restricting  the  calilir^-? 
to  48,  S4|  IS,  and  S-pdm,  called  cannons,  half 
cannons,  quarter  cannons,  and  falcons,  the  last 
two  being  proportionally  longer  and  hesrier  to 
prevent  damage  to  embrasures.  The  dirntn- 
sions  of  these  pieces  were  tized,  while  hsndiei 
and  casoables,  shaped  fbr  Ute  attaohnent  of 
ropes,  facilitated  mechanical  niaiionivres.  The 
gun  carriages,  which  had  limbers  and  aaunu- 
nltion  olieets,  were  shidiarly  rednoed  to  fw, 
and  their  dimensions  made  so  unifonn  tlmt 
wheels  and  other  ports  were  interchaugeable.— 
About  the  same  time  GnataTOS  Adolpbus,  per- 
ceiving the  advantages  that  would  result  fr-ra 
guns  capable  of  quick  motion  and  rapid  fire, 
introdnoed  light  pieces  made  <Mf  thin  copper 
and  wrapped  about  with  rope  and  leatbtr: 
these,  not  proving  durable,  were  replaced 
iron  4-pdr8.  weioldng  about  650  lbs.,  and  drawn 
by  a  single  pair  oi  horses.  Rapidity  of  fin 
was  attained  by  tho  use  of  cartridges,  the  ilow 
process  of  inserting  the  powdt  t  '  y  ]a'!'>f  il> 
being  thus  gotten  rid  of.  Two  of  these 
were  attached  to  eaeh  regiment,  and  were  it 
first  intended  to  lire  canister,  liefore  that  timo 
only  used  in  siege  operations  and  bT»ship«  oi 
war;  bat  they  soon  came  to  fire  solia  abot,  nrf 
did  great  execution  at  the  battle  of  Leip«ir  in 
1631.  Gustavus  did  much  ahto  toward  devel- 
oping the  tactical  powers  of  the  arm  by  mtM- 
ing  the  heavy  guns  in  strong  hatteriti  on  the 
wings  and  centre,  and  doing  away  with  the  old 
fashion  of  striufiing  them  out  in  fmntof  As 
line  of  battle.  He  had  great  coutidence  in 
his  artillery,  which  was  very  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  anna,  there  behigSOpieoei 
in  1 1530  to  20,000  men,  and  200  pieces  befora 
Frankfort  to  only  18,000.— Malthus,  a  noble- 
man who  had  served  in  the  Low  Countri^'s.  in- 
troduced the  mortar  shell  into  France,  where 
it  was  first  used  in  1684.  Ifortari  of  10. 1i 
and  l-t-inch  calibre  were  cast  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  about  this  timo  came  into  general  qm 
tiffoaghoat  Europe.  The  shell  after  being  in> 
serted  kept  in  plsfe 
by  a  tamping  of  earth,  and 
its  fuse  was  lighted  bj 
liand  before  the  mortar 
was  fired.  The  small  in<"'- 
tar  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  its  inventor  Coe- 
hom,  an  otlicer  in  the 
senioe  of  the  prince  i  f 
Orange,  was  first  used  in 
1674.  The  inventiwi  of 
howitzers  was  another 
signal  serrioe  whisb 
Dutch  rendered  te 
art  of  war.  the  idea  hst- 
ing  first  occurred  to  them  that  shells  might 
be  Med  in  oamum  Ij  ahorlaiung  the  pieces 
that  the  prciMOttoonld  be  ioNrted  bj  baoi 
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Howitzers  were  soon  adopted  and  improTcd 
npon  by  the  EngliHli ;  like  the  early  mortars, 
toeT  were  at  first  discharged  by  applying  fire 
bota  to  shell  and  ciiurge.  Light  pieci-s  culk-d 
pimrUrttf  firing  stone  balls  weighing  from  12 
to  48  Ibfl.,  were  still  used  In  some  of  the  Enro- 
f>ean  services. — In  France,  toward  the  tnd  of 
this  century,  artillery  materiel  was  uiodided 
and  improved,  nraoh  attention  being  paid  to  the 
charai  tt  r  cf  thi-  i;;in  metal,  to  the  form  of  the 
chuuiber,  and  to  the  proper  length  and  weight 
of  the  piece.  The  calibres  were  restricted  to 
33,  24,  12,  8,  and  4-pdr3.,  most  of  which 
have  been  retained  to  this  day  among  their 
anoofh-bore  ;riui.s;  the  ammunition  consisted 
of  grape  and  canister  as  well  as  of  solid  shoL 
Gun  carriages  were  also  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter and  provided  with  Ibnben,  while  trains  of 
wagons  or  carts  were  organized  for  carrying 
ammunition ;  some  of  the  field  carriages  were 
made  of  wrought  iron.  Louis  XIV.  was  the 
first  sovereign  to  create  a  special  artillery  force ; 
he  raised  in  16T1  a  ngtmaiit  for  artillery  duty 
only,  and  in  li'OO  foOllditd  the  tir:^t  nrtlllery 
schools.  To  hia  age  belong  also  the  important 
mventionBof  thedevating  screw,  the  prolonge, 
and  the  priming  tube  filled  with  powder,  the  old 
method  being  to  work  powder  into  the  \  cnt. — 
Daring  the  first  part  of  the  18th  eentury  artillery 
was  generally  recognized  as  an  arm,  had  its  re;i- 
dlarly  incorporated  troops,  and  in  consequence 
made  \  er  v  marked  prognes.  In  the  campaigns 
of  Marlborough  largo  nmnbers  of  guns  were 
used  on  both  sidws.  and  H<jmctimes  handled 
with  Judgment  and  skill ;  at  Blenheim  artillery, 
ma.ssed  on  the  right  so  as  to  enfilade  the  French 
position,  cf)ntributed  materially  to  the  victory; 
and  at  Malplaquet  the  English  put  forward  40 
pieces  in  the  centre,  while  the  French  guns  did 
not  cease  firing  until  the  intrenchments  were 
Sssanlteil ;  only  eight  or  ten  were  taken  not- 
withstanding this  persistence,  showing  that 
mater  mobility  had  been  attained.  In  1782 
Valliire  made  important  changes  in  the  Frenrh 
artiUery,  doin^  away  with  tlie  33-pdr.  as  too 
heavy,  and  giving  uniformity  to  the  fiye  renam- 
ing calibres  as  well  a.s  to  tlie  mortars.  In  1747 
the  French  began  to  lire  howitzers  in  siege  ope- 
rations without  first  igniting  the  shell,  it  hav- 
ing been  found  that  the  flash  from  the  charge 
would  light  the  fuse  if  there  was  no  tamping. 
The  gun  carriages  and  ammonitioa  wagons 
were  still  of  various  patterns,  each  arsenal 
having  its  own  way  of  constructing  them;  the 
Mletrees  were  of  wood,  and  the  limbers  very 
low,  with  horses  attached  in  single  tile.  Ailcr 
the  seven  years^  war  position  guns  began  to  be 
permanently  assigned  to  brigades  in  5  or  10-gun 
batteries.  In  Pnissia,  Frederick  the  Great  in- 
troduced short,  light  regimental  guns,  12,  6, 
and  3-pdrs.,  wliose  weight  wa.s  but  from  80  to 
150  times  that  of  the  shut ;  his  example  was  fol- 
lowedby  Austria  and  ower  conntriee.  He  also 
made  extensive  use  of  howitzers  firing  15,  20, 
*nd  60-lb.  shell,  which  were  afterward  imite<l 
in  separate  batteriesk  At  the  end  of  the  eeven 


years*  war  the  Prassian  artillery  was  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion,  there  being  12  and  G-pdrs. 
of  no  less  than  three  difi'erent  kinds  and  weights; 
this  was  mainly  due  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
chief  of  artillerr,  and  to  the  fact  that  Frede- 
rick had  loolcea  npon  the  arm  with  dis&vor. 
After  llo.ssliach,  wliere  it  did  excellent  service, 
he  seems  to  have  gotten  over  his  prcyudice,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  bim  for  the  first  formation 
of  horse  artillery  in  1750  :  it  consisted  of  a  bat- 
tery of  10  light  G-pdrs.,  and,  though  long  in  u 
very  ineflUcient  condition,  and  destroyed  at  Ku- 
nersdorf  and  again  at  Maxen,  was  always  reor- 
ganized. The  seven  years'  war  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Anstrians  to  tbe  importance  of  the 
artillery  arm.  which  was  carefully  reorganized 
and  improved  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  who  was  created  chief  of  artil- 
lery^  with  rank  and  authority  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  his  position ;  tnis  gave  their 
artillery  an  immense  aavantage,  and  assured  its 
constant  superiority  to  that  of  most  of  the  con- 
temporary powera  The  Rnsrians  always  at- 
tached ^TLut  importance  to  their  artillery. 
When  they  entered  Germany  in  1766  they  had 
425  gnnt  to  104,000  men,  three  lievm«$  or 
howitzers,  with  mount^^d  gunners,  being  at- 
tached to  each  of  their  dragoon  regiments. 
ArtiUery  in  this  eentnry  consisted  of  regimen- 
tal puns  attached  in  pairs  to  each  infantry  bat- 
talion, of  guns  of  position  organized  into  large 
batteries,  and  of  nege  or  garrison  guns.  The 
number  of  gtms  was  usually  4  or  5  to  1,000 
men.  The  regimental  guns  advanced  with 
their  battalions,  unlimbei%^  at  (SOD  jpaoes  from 
the  enemy  and  being  thence  moved  forward  by 
hand.  The  position  guns  were  posted  at  the 
most  favorable  jioints  along  the  line;  occa-sion- 
ally  they  were  able  to  take  a  8eo<md  position, 
but  it  was  nsnally  imposrible  to  move  them  in 
time  to  decide  the  result  of  a  battle.  The 
bronze  cannon  of  this  age  were  elaborately 
ornamented  with  oarvines  and  with  the  eiphera 
and  coats  of  arms  of  tlie  reigning  monarchs, 
Uio  early  custom  of  giving  a  special  name  to 
each  piece  being  also  retained. — ^We  now  come 
to  one  of  the  foremost  names  in  modern  artillery 
jinnals,  Grilteauval.  This  celebrated  French- 
man, having  served  in  the  Austrian  artillery 
under  Prince  Liechtenstein  duriritr  the  seven 
years'  war,  returned  to  France  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  improvements  suggested 
by  the  experiences  of  that  struggle,  and  was 
intrusted  m  1765  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  French  artillery,  then  in  very  poor  con- 
dition. Ue  b«gaa  bj(  creating  a  distinct  ma- 
teriel for  each  service,  field,  siege,  garrison, 
and  seacoast.  Ilis  field  guns,  12,  8,  and 
4-pdrs.,  were  18  calibres  long  and  about  150 
times  neavier  than  their  projectiles.  The 
charges  were  reduced  from  one  half  to  one 
third  the  weight  of  the  shot;  but,  as  the 
windage  was  also  dfaninished,  he  was  able  to 
make  the  guns  shorter  and  lighter  without  sen- 
sibly afl'eutin^  the  range.  To  these  were  added 
a6-ui€li  howitnr,  stiil  retaining  a  small  charge^ 
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fhough  proportionallT  lar^r  than  that  before 

usi'd.  These  pieoes  wort'  witliont  ornaments, 
and  were  cast  solid  and  then  bored  out,  which 
made  their  dimensions  mtieh  more  exact  than 
tlu-  oV\  }iollo\v-r:i-<t  cannon;  the  trunnions 
were  strengthened  by  rimbu-Hcs,  and  t'oj»per 
vent  pieces  enabled  the  guns  to  be  rebu'^bed. 
The  horses  wen-  liitched  in  double  tile^,  which 
greatljr  facilitated  the  movements  of  tlie  car- 
riages,  and  the  draught  was  made  easier  by 
iron  axletrces,  liit'ber  limbers,  nnd  truvillinf,' 
trunnion  holes;  the  iillowanco  of  horses  was 
Hix  to  the  IS-pdra.  and  fonr  to  the  8  and  4-pdr8. 
Fixed  ammunition,  elevating  screws,  and  tan- 
ffent  scales,  together  with  bricole.s  und  pro- 
longes,  facilitated  the  service  and  incToaaed  the 
motdlity  of  the  piece.  Stronger  oarriages  were 
made  for  tlie  ligliter  guns,  and  nnfformity  was 
establi^ed  fai  all  now  constmctions  by  requir- 
ing the  arsenals  to  make  every  part  of  the  car- 
riages, wagons,  and  limbers  after  certain  fixed 
ditiu  n^ion-i.  so  that  spare  parts  could  be  taken 
into  the  field  exactly  correeponding  to  those  in 
nse.  An  equipment  was  thus  obtained  which 
oonld  be  moved  and  repaired  with  a  facility 
hitherto  onlcnown.  Gribeauvars  reforma  did 
not  stop  at  the  mat^el,  the  personnel  of  the 
French  artillery  beintr  completely  reor^'anized 
in  1765  through  his  etibrta.  Two  guns  were 
still  assigned  to  each  inftntry  battalion,  which 
were  served  by  detaelimcnts  from  a  company 
of  artillery  attached  to  each  brigade  of  four 
regiments.  The  rest  of  the  field  artiUery  was 
organized  into  two  or  three  reserves,  each  re- 
serve consisting  of  divisions  of  eight  pieces,  to 
each  of  wfaloh  was  assigned  a  company  of  artil- 
lery.  Here  we  have  the  creation  of  the  artil- 
lery unit;  the  company  organization,  afterwanl 
merged  in  that  of  the  battery  with  its  horses 
and  drivers,  bein>;  f(»r  the  first  time  inseparably 
joined  to  its  munitions  and  guns.  Like  all 
military  reformers  (iribeauval  encountered 
most  determined  oppositi<m,  the  chancres  he 
proposed  not  being  permanently  adopted  till 
1774.  His  system  was  fiir  snperlor  to  any 
other  of  its  day,  and  long  sorverf  as  a  model  to 
that  of  other  nations,  heiuir  introduced  with 
but  alight  modifications  into  ail  the  European 
services.  Thoroughly'  tested  in  the  wars  of 
the  revolution,  the  results  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated the  abilities  and  military  genius  of  its 
originator. — The  French  introduced  horse  ar- 
tillery in  1792,  and  cnt  down  their  divisions  to 
six  pieces,  eight  being  found  too  unwieldy ; 
these  divisions  received  the  name  of  batteries, 
and  were  nsnally  eotnposed  of  five  gnns  and 
one  howitzer.  In  1709  they  entirely  aban- 
doned battalion  guns  as  impairing  the  mobility 
0f  the  infiintry,  one  or  two  batteries  attached 
to  each  division  taking  their  places.  An  artil- 
lery train  or  corps  of  drivers,  composed  of  en- 
listed men,  was  organized  Jan.  8,  1800,  and 
distributed  aniontr  tlie  French  batteries,  to- 
gether with  a  proper  complement  of  horses 
Dooght  fbr  the  pmpoee;  they  had  previously 
d^eoded  npon  civifaaa  drivers  hired  with  their 


I  teams  by  oontraotora,  the  reeuH  beinir  that  ^ 

men,  horses,  nnd  liarnos^  were  always  in  b.vl 
1  condition.  No  changes  in  mat6riel  took  place 
nnder  the  empire,  with  tibe  exoeptioa  <■  Aa 
admission  of  6  and  3-pdrs.  into  the  serrioe  an 
account  of  the  immense  number  of  cafi^ad 
gnns  of  these  calibres.  The  tactical  oomboM- 
'  tions  of  the  arm,  however,  though  at  firat  with- 
out any  essential  change,  were  always  bril- 
liant ;  at  Marengo  the  two  batteries  of  Boade^ 
division  kept  the  .\ustrian-i  in  rheck  nniil  rein- 
forcements came  up  and  materially  ii.ssieted  u 
I  gaining  that  brilliant  victory.  The  use  0t  ar- 
'  tillery  in  ma.ss  dates  from  the  Fn-iM  !i  camp  at 
Boulogne  in  18U5,  where  this  great  tactical  im- 
provement was  conceived  and  taught,  the  ti'-<t 
mstance  of  its  employment  being  at  FriedUnd, 
June  U,  1807.  In  this  battle  (Jen.  de  S^nar- 
mont,  chief  of  artillery  of  the  French  first  eoqM, 
combined  the  divisional  batteries  into  two 
masses,  which  suddenly  went  into  action  m 
r>00  paces  from  the  Russian  left  and  graduallr 
advanced  to  within  SOD  paces,  firing  with  tlie 
utmost  rapidity;  seeing  the  formidable  efiect 

Crodnced,  ne  united  both  masses  into  one-  grand 
attery  of  36  pieces  at  160  paces  from  the  coe* 
my,  wno  began  to  waver  nnder  the  tenftis 
fire  of  canister.  Upon  the  Russian  cttVllnfs 
attempting  to  charge  the  grand  batteiy,  mt 
general  of  artWery  ordered  it  to  diattge  fteat 
and  drove  them  otf :  the  French  infantry  tbii 
advanced  and  overthrow  the  en^y.  The  artil- 
lery lost  1  officer,  10  men,  and  U  noraea  kffled; 
8  officers  nnd  42  men  wonnded  ;  rounds  ex- 
pended, 2,516,  of  which  362  were  canister. 
The  gronnd  was  level  and  very  fiivoraUe  to  a^ 
tillery  fire.  The  battle  of  Wagrani.  -Tuly  5-*. 
18U9,  presents  another  prominent  example  uf 
the  use  of  artillery  masses.  Sixty  French  pieees 
under  (Jen.  Lanri>.ton,  supported  by  infantry  an? 
cavalry,  advanced  in  two  columns  withoat  o{>«rO- 
ingfire  nj)  to  canister  range  of  the  Au^^trian  «ai- 
tre;  only  45  pieces  got  into  position,  the  othtrs 
being  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
artillery,  but  these  were  gradoaOy  retafocved 
by  4-')  more.  The  fire  of  this  immcn<*e  b.ittcT. 
which  liksted  half  an  hour,  though  intiietiaj 
great  losses,  failed  to  break  the  Aiistrians  wh" 
repulse<l  an  attack  of  the  French  infantry  am! 
cavalry ;  they  were  however  eomjjelied  to  Ml 
back  on  account  of  the  turning  of  tliair  1^ 
l>efore  the  French  could  reform  for  a  «s^»nd  al- 
j  tack.  At  Borodino,  or  on  the  Moskva,  Sept.  7, 
I  1812,  and  at  Lf^tzen,  May  2.  1818,  the  Frwca 
1  snccessfnlly  employed  artillery  masses  for  de- 
!  fensive  purposes.   At  the  former  battle  Gm. 

Sorbier,  chief  of  the  French  artillery,  by  nniti'..- 
i  80  piecee,  bronkht  the  Kossians  to'a  atand  aa4 
finally  fbrced  mmn  to  retire;  at  the  latter,  s 
'  battery  of  00  guns  checked  t!ie  inovernent  I'f 
j  the  allies  against  the  French  centre.  Farthtf 
instances  or  the  employmoit  of  aftiOery  auant 
are  found  in  the  battles  of  Ocaf^a,  1S09;  Gro*- 
Becren,  1818;  Bautzen,  1813;  Hanau,  1811: 
and  Brieiuia»  1814^-— Tha  En|^  artiBsy 
abont  tiie  beginning  of  iha  French  liniatiiw 
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had  b«en  ^eatly  neglected,  and  was  far  behind 
that  of  other  nations.  There  was  no  reserve 
artillery,  each  regiment  having  two  gnns, 
wbo(*e  horses  and  drivers  were  hired.  As  late 
)b«  171*'i  tIn.Tf  were  only  two  O-jxlr;*.  to  a  bri- 
gade of  infantrj,  each  piece  drawn  by  three 
homt  in  nngle  file,  the  driver  on  fbot  wHh  a 

long  wagoner's  wliij>.     Hor»>   artllkry  Wiu* 
however  introduced  in  1793,  and  a  drivers' 
eofps  estebBahed  the  foUowini^  year.   Tn  10OS 
tli«  hnttalion  puns  were  altaiKlciiLil.  find  were 
replaced  by  field  brigades  (louunted  batteries) 
and  troofHi  (horae  bitteriee).   Eadi  field  bri- 
jriide  had  tivo  tnin^i  (12.  9.  and  heavy  (ir  H^rlit 
ti-pdrs.)  and  one  51-inch  howitzer,  while  the 
troops  were  annea  with  0  or  light  6-pdr. 
piins  and  the  howitzer.    The  dc'tarlinu  iit  of 
drivera  with  afield  brigade  was  an  independent 
oiigaiiintion  under  its  own  llentenant,  who  had 
no  aothority  over  the  cannoneers  and  took  rank 
after  all  the  artillery  othccrs  proper.    In  1803 
Geo.  Shrapnel  deviled  a  ca»e  shot,  the  first 
projerfile  of  the  kind  since  tlie  (leniian  Ilagt  l- 
kugeloi  the  16th  century.    It  was  tirst  u»ed  at 
the  battle  of  Vimiein  in  18(ih,  but,  not  proving 
wy  snooeHsful  on  account  of  the  imperfection 
of  the  fuse,  was  not  adopt4.Hl  by  other  nations. 
—We  have  now  come  to  the  period  extending 
from  the  peace  of  1815  to  1859,  when  rifled 
jfuns  were  for  the  first  time  auccessfuUy  em- 
ployed in  war.    In  France  Qen.  Paixhuns  pro- 
posed in  1822  that  Inrpe  lieavy  hIicIIs  should  be 
fired  from  long-chaiMbered  puns,  ret^embling 
those  already  invtntfd  by  Bomford  in  Anieri- 
cfi\  and  be  proved,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  op- 
position, that  it  was  as  practteable  and  almost 
0.x  cosy  to  throw  shells  to  a  \i\\-.\X  (!i>tancc  with 
slufat  elevationa  as  to  throw  shot.  Designed 
originally  for  the  nsral  senrioe,  hfs  ehambered 
pieces,  known  as  Paixhans  puns,  were  folt  to 


event  in  the  history  of  artillery  since  Gribean* 
val's  time,  and  eventually  led  to  the  adoption 
of  iron  armor  as  a  protection  for  vessels  of 
war.  The  first  instance  of  the  employment  of 
tliis  kind  of  fire  on  a  larpe  8<  ak-  w  as  at  the 
siepe  of  Antwerp  bv  the  frencb  in  where 
it  proved  so  Ibnnldable  that  the  defence  were 

able  to  make  but  a  feeble  resistance.  At  Si- 
nope,  where  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  was  de> 
mmished  in  about  an  hoar  bj  the  Rnssian 
shells,  at  Seliastopol,  as  well  a-;  in  tin-  iiiori' 
recent  naval  combat  between  the  Kearsarue 
and  Alabama,  Pii3tliana*s  pre^etions  as  to  the 
di'stnirtivo  ttfects  of  heavy  shells  have  In  en 
completely  verified.  The  Frencb  field  materiel 
was  modified  in  1887  bj  the  snbetitntiim  of  83 
and  24-pdr.  howitzers,  lenptluntd  to  corre- 
spond with  12  and  8-|>dr.  gun^,  fur  the  6-inch 
howitzer  and  4-pdr.  pun,  whieh  were  abol- 
islied  ;  the  iiinltcr  nf  the  pun  carriapc  was  sub- 
.st.'i|iicutiy  liphtened  and  provided  with  an  am- 
munition chest,  its  wheels  being  made  of  the 
same  ^izo  as  those  of  the  (•arti.i;.'^  :  tltc  mode 
of  cunuct  tinp  tlie  limber  with  tlic-  carriape  was 
also  Amplified,  so  a.s  to  prcatly  facilitate  the  ma- 
nrpuvres  of  liniberinp  and  unlimberinp;  while 
the  two  tlasks  which  formed  the  trail  were  re- 
placed by  a  single  piece  called  the  stock,  whioh 
permitted  the  carnage  to  turn  in  a  smaller  cir- 
cle than  before.  In  1850  a  light  12-pdr.  gun 
devised  by  Louis  Napoleon,  and  known  as  the 
gun-howitxer  or  Napoleon  gun,  waa  experi- 
mented upon  in  France.  The  object  chiefly 
aimed  at  in  its  constniction  was  the  8ul>-titu- 
tion  of  a  single  gun  of  medium  weight  and  cal- 
ibre, firing  both  shot  and  sheH,  for  the  18  and 
8-fMlr.  puns  and  ^2  and  24-pdr.  howitzers.  The 
new  piece,  giving  very  favorable  results,  was 
issned  in  1858  to  the  divisional  Imtteries,  taking 
the  place  of  the  8-p<lr.  pun  and  24-p<lr.  bo  wit- 


be  of  equal  importance  for  seacoast  defence.  ;  zer,  the  heavy  12-pdr.  gun  and  82-pdr.  howit- 
Tbeir  adoption  into  almost  every  service,  with  ser  beinp  temporarily  retained  in  Uie  reserve 


the  conseqiicnt  developiiurit  of  horizontiil  shell 
fire,  was  beyond  question  the  most  important 


artilli  ry.  It  was  most  siicct'ssfiilly  usod  b_v  the 
French  during  the  Crimean  war,  and  was 
adopted  into  imrious  Enropean  services  as  well 
as  into  that  of  the  United  States. — In  P'npland 
the  drivers'  corps  was  abolished  in  1822,  and 
enlisted  for  the  royal  artillery  both 
at  oanncmeera  and  drivers;  the  troope  of 
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horse  artillery,  however,  continaed  to  have 
drivers  ppecially  enlisted  for  that  purpose, 
and  to  this  very  ^ulty  system  the  mounted 
batteries  have  reverted  since  the  Crimean 
war.  In  1827  throe  field  batteries  were 
organized,  each  hannp:  four  pieces  and  45 
horses.  The  British  artillery  continued  in  a 
very  imperfect  state  up  to  1848,  a  mistaken  ' 
notion  of  economy  having  kept  it  insutficiently 
BUpplied  with  guns  and  horses.  At  that  date, 
as  well  as  in  1852,  it  was  largely  increased  and 
placed  on  u  better  footing.  I^ach  battery  now 
consisted  of  four  guns  and  two  howitzers;  the 
armament  being  improved  by  the  substitution 
of  24-p(lr.  and  12-pdr.  howitzers  for  the  old 
5J-inch  howitzer,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
82-pdr.  howitzer,  and  by  the  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  hea%'y  6-pdr.  and  3-pdr.  guns. 
The  ammunition,  purticularly  the  shrapnel, 
was  also  made  more  efficient  by  the  adoption 
of  Captain  Hoxer's  fuse.  At  Sebastopol  in 
1854  the  English  siege  pieces  consisted  of  82 
and  24-pdr.  guns,  10  and  8-inch  shell  guns,  and 
13,  10,  and  8-inch  mortars.  To  these  were 
joined  68-pdr.  guns  borrowed  from  the  fleet, 
then  thought  of  enormous  size ;  some  of  them 
were  fired  iv*  many  as  4,000  times,  with  a  charge 
of  16  lbs.  of  powder  and  with  groat  rapidity. 
The  calibres  of  the  French  siege  cannon  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  their  ally. — The 
artillery  improvement  of  the  other  European 
powers  was  steadily  maintained  during  this 
generally  peaceful  era,  and  the  importance  of 
the  arm  continued  to  be  felt  in  the  few  cam- 
paigns which  took  place.  In  the  Polish  war 
of  1831,  as  well  as  in  the  Hungarian  cam- 
paign t)f  1849,  the  Russians  embraced  every 
opportunity  for  the  employment  of  artillery  in 
mass.  At  Warsaw  the  concentrated  fire  of  a 
largo  number  of  gruns  decided  the  success  of 
their  eoup-de-main  and  put  an  end  to  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Poles ;  the  loss  in  the  Russian 
artillery  was  however  very  severe,  the  killed 
alone  amounting  to  40  officers,  400  men,  and 
800  horses.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Inkerraan 
in  1854  the  Russian  attack  failed  on  account 
of  the  unskilful  handling  of  their  artillery 
masses.  The  principal  large  calibres  of  Rus- 
sian cast-ir<m  guns  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol 
were  120  (shell),  96,  56,  and  40.pdr8.  In  Bel- 
gium the  invention  (1835)  of  a  new  fuse  by 
Gen.  Bormann  gave  case  shot  an  importance 
and  utility  hitherto  unknown ;  while  iron  came 
into  general  use  throughout  Europe  for  heavy 
gun  carriages. — The  systems  of  field  and  siege 
artillery  in  the  United  States  were  chietly  de- 
rived from  those  of  France.  After  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain  the  artillery  arm  was 
almost  entirely  neglected-  no  field  batteries 
were  kept  up,  and  the  heaviest  gun  mounted 
on  the  seacoant  in  1H20  was  a  24-pdr.  About 
1839  Secretary  of  War  Poinsett  caused  field 
batteries  to  bo  organized,  which,  though  few 
in  number,  were  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency  and  rendered  valuable  services 
daring  the  Mexican  war  (1846-*8),  particular- : 


ly  at  Buona  Vista,  Feb.  22,  1 847,  where  they 
saved  the  day.  The  columbiad.  a  long-cham- 
bered piece  capable  of  projecting  shot  and 
shell  at  high  angles  and  witli  heavy  charges, 
was  invented  by  Col.  Bomford  and  used  durinji^ 
the  war  of  1812  ;  a  similar  gun  (Paixhan^;,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  afterward  intnxlaced 
with  great  success  in  Europe.  In  1844  the 
columbiad  was  lengthened  and  made  heavier  to 
enable  it  to  stand  an  increased  charge  of  one 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  solid  shot;  but  not 
I>roving  strong  enough,  even  with  these  modi- 
fications, iti  1858  its  use  was  restricted  to  shells, 
a  new  gun  of  improved  model  taking  its  place. 
Wrought-iron  carriages  for  heavy  guns  were 
about  this  time  introduced  into  tlie  United 
States,  and  great  care  was  taken  in  the  t«elee- 
tion  and  treatment  of  American  iron,  some  of 
which  is  8f)ecially  adapted  to  gun  fabrication. 
About  1847  Gen.  Rodman  developed  his  now 
universally  mlopted  theory  of  initial  tension — in 
other  words,  of  such  a  disposition  of  the  metal 
that  when  the  gun  is  at  rest  the  interior  parts 
are  in  a  state  of  compression,  while  the  eite> 
rior  are  in  a  state  of  tension  ;  this  adds  great- 
ly to  the  strength  of  the  metal,  the  outer  lay- 
ers being  thus  forced  to  stand  more  and  the 
inner  layers  less  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case  when  the  gun  is  fired.  To  practically 
obtain  this  result  in  cast-iron  guns,  Rodman 
had  them  cast  on  a  hollow  core  and  cooled 
from  within  by  passing  a  stream  of  water 
tlirough  them.  In  1850  Admiral  Dahlgren 
proposed  a  new  system  of  cast-iron  guns  for 


Fio.  6.— Daltkrrcn  Gun. 

the  navy,  which  upon  trial  pave  very  favor- 
able results  and  was  adopted  in  1855.  Hi« 
guns  (9,  10,  and  11-inch)  were  made  of  cast 
iron,  solid,  and  cooled  irova  the  exterior;  to 
obviate  the  difliculty  of  strain  dne  to  unequal 
shrinkage,  they  were  cast  nearly  cylindrical 
and  then  turned  down  to  the  require*!  8haf>e, 
thus  getting  rid  of  the  exterior  metal  which 
caused  the  strain  by  cooling  first  in  the  raonld. 
The  chamber  is  of  tlie  Gomer  form,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal  aronnd  the  seat  of  the  charge 
being  a  little  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
bore;  the  chase  tapers  more  rapidly  than  in 
other  cast-iron  guns,  which  makes  the  breech 
appear  thicker  tJian  it  really  is.  In  1857  the 
calibres  of  the  land  service  consisted  of  10  and 
8-inch  columbiads,  42,  32.  24,  18.  and  12-pdr. 
guns,  10  and  8-inch  and  24>pdr.  howitzers,  and 
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18,  10,  and  8-inoh  mortars,  all  of  cast  iron, 
the  light  12-pdr.  or  Napoleon  gun, 


Fia.  7.— IS-tncb  Mortar. 


the  bronze  pieces  consisted  of  heavy  12  and 
•-pdr.  guns,  and  of  82, 84^  and  12-pdr.  howitx- 


ers,  together  with  12-pdr.  mountain  liowitzers 
and  24-pdr.  Coehorn  inorturs. — We  have  now 
come  to  tiie  most  recent  pericxl  in  the  history 
of  artillery  improvement,  extending  from  the 
Italian  campaipi  of  1859  to  the  present  date 
(1873).  Altliongh  tlie  ciiiployment  of  ritio 
cannon  in  war  was  ori^nally  attempted  by  tlie 
English,  the  French  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  tirst  successfully  nsing  them  in  l)attlo.  The 
Engli^  (i8-pdr.  and  U-inch  Lancaster  rides 
failed  at  Selmstopol  in  1854,  the  shot  Jamming 
in  the  bores;  but  the  Fn-ncli  lirouzc  rifU-tl 
fours,  alter  a  model  devised  by  Col.  Treuill© 
de  HeanUeo,  were  brilliantly  snceesaftil  in  the 
Italian  campaign  of  Sd  recent  was  tlu  ir 

construction  that  the  batterie.s  imd  to  march 
with  empty  carriages,  the  gnns  being  l)oxed 
up  and  sent  to  the  army  nftcr  it  Imd  left  France. 
Once  in  Italy,  the  incontestuLilu  6U]i«riority  of 
tha  Fkwnoh  artillery  seemed  to  reeall  the  dajs 
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of  Charles  VITT. ;  at  Solferino  particularly,  it 
destroyed  the  Au.striun  batteries  ut  the  iinpro- 
cedented  range  of  1,600  yards  before  they 
oonid  get  into  position  to  return  the  fire,  and 
shook  the  confidence  of  the  rest  rvi  s  ]>y  shell- 
ing them  at  distances  hitherto  deemed  entirely 
■m.  When  every  gun  fired  a  cast-iron  spheri- 
cal projectile,  its  weight  indicated  the  diameter 
of  the  bore,  or  calibre  of  the  piece ;  but  with 
the  elongated  projectiles  of  rifled  cannon  which 
are  of  various  lengths,  the  case  \»  very  ditferent, 
the  weight  of  the  shot  being  no  indication  of 
the  power  of  the  gun,  nor  giving  any  definite 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  bore.  With  French 
rifle  projectiles  whose  length  does  not  exceed 
twice  their  diameter,  the  name  numbers  desig- 
nate their  calibres  as  of  old,  but  they  now  re- 
tdr  to  kilogrammes  instead  of  pounds;  thus  the 
4-pdr.,  or  four,  formerly  meant  that  the  gun 
fired  a  cast-iron  sphere  weighing  4  Ibe.,  but 
now  signiffee  that  its  projectile  weighs  about  4 
kilnirrruinnos  or  ft-823  lbs.  Coinimred  with 
English  guns  of  the  same  diameter  of  bore,  the 
French  throw  a  lighter  shot,  the  English  pro- 
JectUca,  particularly  the  Whitworth,  being  al- 
ways longer.  The  rifled  twelves,  consisting  of 
the  gnn-nowitsers  (Kapoleon  guns)  conveirted 
by  rifling,  were  nf)t  niod  in  Italy,  there  not 
being  enounh  an)t/iunition,  but  were  success- 
fully tested  in  Mexico;  at  PuaUa  they  were 
found  very  uaefiil  in  breaching  masoiiry.  The 


French  also  transformed  by  rifling  the  old 
12-itdr.  field  gun  into  a  gun  of  reserve  and 
position,  the  old  long  12-pdr.  gun  into  a  garri- 
son gun,  and  the  short  24-iHlr.  gun  and  oO-ixlr. 
gim  into  siege  ^'uns.  "Suva-  of  these  pieces  fir© 
solid  shot ;  the  three  kinds  of  twelves  use  the 
same  projectiles,  but  with  different  ehargea  of 
powder.  The  short  twenty-foUT  Weighs  2,000 
kilogrammes  or  two  ton.s,  and  the  charge  is  va- 
ried according  to  the  range  desired,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  2i  kilos  (oi  lbs.),  which  gives  a 
range  of  5,000  metres;  the  carriage  of  the 
gun  enables  it  to  be  fired  a»  a  mortar.  The 
long  twenty-four  only  diflers  from  the  short  by 
its  length  and  weight,  which  is  three  quartore 
of  a  ton  (740  kilos)  more.  The  fifty  is  not 
heavier  than  the  short  twenty-four,  and  is 
fired  with  the  same  charge  of  powder;  its 

Erojectile  weighs  51  kilos  (118  lbs.),  with  a 
ursting  charge  of  3*6  kilos  (7  lbs.  18  oz.). 
Both  are  monnted  on  Sesame  carriage,  which 
is  drawn  by  only  six  horses.  Following  the 
same  principles,  the  French  artillerists  have 
also  utiHaed  some  of  the  old  Paixhans  guns  by 
rifling  and  hooping  with  steel:  a  gun  of  tins 
kind  of  22  centimetres  bore  weighs  about  14 
tons,  and  throws  170-lb.  hollow  projectiles  to 
a  distance  of  (i.noo  or  7,000  yanis.  So,  too, 
with  their  naval  guns:  the  old  thirties,  origi- 
nally intended  to  carry  spherical  32-lb.  shot 
with  a  charge  of  11  Ibs^  after  b^g  hooped 
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and  rifled  beeame  vmM  and  valQable  pieces. 

Altlioufrli  tho  Fronrli  urtilk»ry  board  rejeott-d 
the  breccli-iouding  systuiu  att  a  needless  coin- 
pUoation  for  field  gana,  they  were  qaick  to 
adopt  it  for  Iieuvv  ordnance  a«  eronoiiiizlnj; 
apace,  greatly  increaaing  the  ease  and  rapidity 
of  loading  and  aflfording  more  protection  to 
tlie  cannoneers.  The  prin<  i]>al  French  naval 
guns  are  tlio  GJ-indi,  7i-incii,  Ui-iuch,  and 
lOf -inch  breech-loading  ritles,  consisting  of  a 
oore  of  cast  iron  with  a  rei^nforce  of  utvel  huopa 
made  of  a  double  series  of  steel  rings,  one  over 
the  other,  so  us  to  break  joints.  In  the  aper- 
ture of  the  bore  a  female  sorew  of  15  or  16 
threads  is  cot  into  the  metal  of  the  gun,  which 
receives  a  cylhidriciil  ncrew  or  hreecii  j>lng, 
moanted  in  front,  with  an  elastic  steel  cup  or 
gas  dieek.  That  time  may  not  be  wasted  at 
each  discharge  by  screwing  and  unscrewing 
the  whole  length  of  the  plug,  its  surface,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  female  screw  in  the  breech, 
is  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  from  three  of 
which  the  threads  are  removed;  when  the 
breech  is  to  be  daned  the  threaded  portiona  of 
the  plug  are  presented  so  th:it  they  come  oppo- 
site thu  smooth  ]>!irts  of  the  hole,  and  vice 
tena ;  the  plug  or  stopper  is  then  pushed  in, 
and  a  third  of  a  turn  with  the  handle  brings 
the  screws  of  both  jiarts  together.  No  further 
changes  were  made  in  the  matC-riel  of  the  field 
batteries  before  the  war  with  Prussia  in  ItiTO, 
where  the  French  fi^ns  for  the  first  thne  in 
history  were  found  far  inferior  to  tho^e  of  their 
opponents  in  range,  accuraojr,  and  power  of 
execution,  the  weakest  pointa about  them  being 
till'  want  (if  flatness  in  the  triycctory  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  enlargement.s  and  lodg- 
ments occurred  in  the  acrfl  metal  of  the  bore. 
Their  projectiles,  too,  were  not  etfective,  many 
bursting  in  the  air  or  burying  themselves  in  the 
ground  without  producing  any  etfoct,  while  the 
Oerman  percussion  shells  almost  invariably  ex- 
ploded on  touching  the  object.  The  striking 
superiority  of  the  Prussian  batteries  with  the 
Krupp  breech-loaders  was  freely  admitted  by 
the  french,  and  had  a  most  important  bearing 
upon  the  i>sue  of  the  war.  In  this  struggle 
the  mUrailleutc  or  maohine  gun  was  introduced 
and  extensively  used  by  the  French,  in  batte- 
ries often  pieces  each,  and  witli  most  <lestriic- 
tive  effects.  The  weapon  is  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principle  as  the  Montigny  mitraillMiae, 
wbioo  has  37  barrels  fitted  and  soldered  into 
a  wronght-iron  tube,  with  a  movable  brocch 
piece  worked  by  a  lever,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  barrels  can  he  tired  siinultuueously  or  at 
any  interval,  reloading  taking  tive  seconds,  and 
ten  diaeharges  per  minute  being  maintained  if 
necessary.  The  (iatling  mitrailleuse,  adoptetl 
by  the  United  States  several  years  previously, 
has  not  been  actually  employed  in  war.  Seve- 
ral hundred  new  bronze  breeoh-loading  sevens 
were  made  in  Paris  during  the  si^  and  used 
with  effect,  and  great  attention  has  been  \ku'\ 
since  the  war  to  the  reorignnization  of  the  Jb  rench 
batteriea^  it  being  inteiraed  to  rappreBB  the  old 


muide-loading  guns  as  soon  as  a  definito  bpscob* 

loading  system  can  he  determined  upon. — The 
regimental  organization  of  artillery,  which  has 
been  always  muntained  by  the  French  and  other 
great  European  powers,  was  abolisbeil  in  Eng- 
land in  1659,  brigades  of  horse,  deld,  and  gar- 
rison artillery  taking  ita  place:  each  bri^ide 
consists  of  eight  batterie^s  the  terras  troop  and 
comi)any  being  done  away  with.    In  1H»;2  the 
royal  artillery  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
the  Indian  army,  the  artillery  establishment 
being  then  divided  into  5  horse  artillery  brigadea 
and  '2")  lieM  and  garrison  brigades;  it  now  con- 
sists of  6  horse,  ti  lield,  14  garrison,  and  3  mixed 
brigades  of  field  and  garrison  artillery  ;  to  theee 
miist  be  added  one  de(>ot  and  onecoa^t  briL'.Hde. 
The  Armstrong  system  was  adouted  in  185!>, 
after  the  nnBuoeessfiil  d6bot  of  uie  Laneaater 
gun-*  in  the  Crimea,  and  up  tO  1864  nearly 
$13,U0<»,0(X)  were  e.xpendod  in  its  development. 
Experience  showe<l,  however,  that  it  was  too 
complicated  and  wonhl  not  stand  the  test  <»f 
active  service;  the  fermature  of  the  breech- 
loaders, 40,  20,  12,  i«,  and  6-pdr8.,  proved 
very  defective,  and  the  lighter  calibre?'  have 
been   lately   superseded    by  muzzle-loading 
rifles,  7,  9,  and  16-pdrs.,  except  in  the  horse 
batteries,  where  a  few  Armstrong  guns  are 
still  retained.   The  heavier  calibres,  muzzle- 
loading  000,  300,  150,  and  7u-p<lrs.,  have  been 
replaced  since  1867  by  guns  of  the  Frazer  sys- 
tem ;  these  new  gnna  are  600,  400,  S50, 180, 
and  115-pdr.s.,  the  corresponding  calibres  beins 
12,  10^  9«  8.  and  7  inches;  they  are  all  rifled  on 
the  woolwusb  system,  €b»  twnt  hfHokg  nnlfom 
in  tho  7-inch,  but  increasing  in  the  higher  cali- 
bres; a  700-pdr.  of  85  tons  has  been  recent- 
ly made,  its  calibre  being  llf  inches.  The 
64-pdr.  nuizzle-loading  ritled  gun  is  of  various 
constructions,  Armstrong,  Frazer,  and  Palliser 
converted  cast-iron,  the  last  being  nllMr 
heavier  than  the  otliers.    All  the  heavy  guns 
fire  the  Palliser  chilled  shot,  cast-iron  projec- 
tiles with  gun-metal  studs,  except  in  those 
common  to  the  various  64-pdrs.,  which  have 
copper  studs. — During  the  past  20  years  a 
number  of  ditferent  systems  of  rifled  ordnance 
have  been  invented  in  England,  the  two  most 
prominent  bdngthe  ArmstrongMid  Whitworth. 
Armstrong  guns  are  both  muzzle-loaders  and 
breech-loaders,  the  fermature  being  only  strong 
enough  to  ai>ply  to  tiie  nnaller  edibrea.  The 
latter  are  matle  by  welding  together  at  the 
ends  wrought-iron  tubes,  made  of  s|»iral  cords 
formed  by  twisting  a  square  bar  around  a  man- 
drel and  then  welding;  two  additional  thick- 
nesses or  tubes  envelop  it  in  rear  of  the  trun- 
nions to  give  it  more  strength,  the  outer  of  the 
satno  material  a.s  the  inner,  the  inner  one  tbnned 
of  an  iron  slab  bent  into  a  cylindrical  shape 
and  welded  at  the  edges ;  the  breech  b  closed 
by  a  vent  piece  slipped  into  a  slot  and  held 
in  its  place  by  a  breech  screw,  which  presses 
against  it  from  behind  ;  the  screw  is  tubular. 
that  tlie  ohaige  can  be  passed  into  the  cham- 
ber when  the  vent  piece  ia  wiOidnwii;  the 
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vent  is  in  the  breech  piece,  which  can  be  Msily 
renewed  when  the  fonner  becomct  mlarged. 

Iti  the  larpe  niiizzlo-lnadinjr  Arnistronp;  jxuns 
Uie  burrul  ur  part  isurruuuUiug  tlie  bure  is  iiiade 


Fio.  9. — ArTn!>trong  ("iiin. 

of  solid  Hteel  tempered  iu  oil,  \vliic}i  diminishes 
btitdeneM  and  adds  to  tlie  tenacity :  the  barrel 
in  rear  of  the  trunnions  is  enveloped  ])y  three 
layers  of  wronght-iron  tubes,  not  welded  to- 
letlier  at  the  ends,  bnt  hooked  to  each  other 
oja  ayatem  of  ahoalders  and  recemee ;  the  tube 
aronnd  the  barrel  opposite  the  seat  of  the 
charge  is  called  the  breech  piece,  and  is  not 
made  of  spiral  bars  like  the  others,  but  has  its 
flbres  and  welds  longitadinal  so  as  t6  resist  the 
recoil  of  tlje  barrel  a;:ainst  the  hatd  of  the 
breech  plug  screwed  into  the  braeoh  piece. 
The  nnmber  of  grooves  in  the  breeoh-loaders 
is  34,  and  the  twist  one  turn  in  !•  feet;  in  tlie 
muzzle-loaders  the  grooves  are  from  3  to  10, 
and  the  twist  from  one  torn  in  80  to  one  tarn 
in  88  calibres.  The  mnzzle-loadinj;  Arm- 
Rtrongs  were  formerly  ritled  upon  the  shunt 
system,  in  which  the  grooves  are  nroch  wider 
than  the  buttons  on  the  projectile,  except  near 
the  Iwttom  of  ti>e  bore ;  that  part  or  sside  of 
the  groove  poised  over  by  toe  projectile  in 
passing  down  the  bore  is  deep  enough  to  ad- 
mit tibe  buttons  freely,  while  the  other  side  is 
so  shallow  that  the  ends  of  the  buttons  are 
pressed  against  it  aa  the  prqjectUe  oomee  out, 
thereby  forcing  its  centre  or  asns  toward  the 
axis  of  the  Iwre.  This  system  has  alto^rether 
tailed  in  calibres  laraer  tlian  the  9-iuch,  and 
was  finally  abandoned  In  1870  even  for  small 
calilires.  In  IHOr)  the  Kronoh  soft-metal  stud 
and  bearins  system  of  riding  was  adopted  for 
large  mnzzle-Ioading  gnna,  nnder  the  name  of 
the  Woolwich  system;  after  seven  years' trial 
it  is  not  found  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
Will  probably  be  changed.  The  Frazer  gun  is 
a  modification  of  the  Armstrong;  the  nnmlier 
of  coils  being  lessened,  cheaper  iron  used  for 
the  outer  coUa^  which  are  shrunk  on  with  the 
trunnion  piece,  and  the  arrangement  of  shoul- 
ders and  recesses,  to  prevent  separation  of  the 
parts,  being  improved.  Whitwortli  ^nms  are 
made  of  a  subatance  called  'Miomogeneoua 
iron,"  a  species  of  low  steel  said  to  he  made 
by  melting  short  bars  of  Swedish  iron  and  add- 
ing a  small  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter,  j 


The  smaller  "Whitwortli  guns  are  forged  solid; 
the  larger  bnilt  up  with  coils  or  hoops,  whidi 
are  forced  on  by  hydraulic  pressure,  being 
made  with  a  slight  taper  and  the  ends  joined 
by  screw  threads.  The  hoops  are  first  cast 
hollow  and  then  hammered  out  over  a  steel 
mandrel,  or  rolled  out  in  a  machine  like  that 
used  f«)r  forming  wheel  tire;  before  receiving 
their  tinul  finish,  they  are  sul^ected  to  an  an- 
nealing process  for  three  or  four  weeks,  which, 
though  making  the  metal  very  ductile,  slightly 
impairs  its  tenoci^;  the  breech  pin  is  made 
with  oflhets  in  snob  a  way  as  to  screw  into  the 
enci  of  the  barrel  and  the  next  two  surrounding 
hoops,  the  breech  in  the  larger  guns  being 
hooped  with  a  harder  and  higher  steel  Hian 
that  used  for  the  barrel.  The  cross  section  of 
the  bores  of  the  Whitworth  guns  is  a  hexagon 
with  rounded  comers,  and  the  twist  iavery 
rapid.  The  projectiles  are  very  long,  those 
intended  for  armor  punching  being  made  of 
hardened  iron  or  steel  with  very  thick  flat 
hea<ls  to  prevent  ^^hiin  in;.'- ;  sliells  of  this  kind 
have  no  fuse,  the  bur.-liii^r  charge  being  ignited 
by  the  heat  generated  by  the  violent  blow  of 
the  projectile  on  the  plate ;  the  powder  before 
being  inserted  is  wrai)ped  in  one  or  more  thick- 
nesses of  riannel.  thus  inter|)Osing  a  slow  con- 
ductor between  it  and  the  heated  metal,  and 
delaying  the  explodon  until  tlm  diell  has  com- 
ploted  its  penetration.  The  principal  Whit- 


Fl(J.         WLltworth  Ciun. 


worth  guna  are  the  120,  70,  and  12-pdrs.  of 
6*4,  6,  and  2*76  inches  diameter  respectively, 

and  firing  151.  81,  and  \2-\h.  projectiles. — 
The  Hlakely  gun  combines  in  ita  construction 
the  principles  of  iidtial  tendon  and  varying 
elasticity,  the  object  being  to  bring  the  stnngth 
of  all  tlvu  metal  of  the  piece  into  simultaneous 
play  to  resist  explosion.  The  inner  tube  or 
barrel  is  made  of  l(»w  steel,  having  considera- 
ble but  not  (piito  enough  elasticity ;  the  next 
tube  is  made  of  high  steel  with  less  elasticity, 
and  is  .shrunk  on  the  h.irri'l  with  just  sufficient 
tension  to  compensate  for  the  insuflieient  differ- 
ence of  the  elasticity  between  the  two  tul>cs ;  the 
outer  cast-iron  jacket,  to  which  the  tnmnions 
are  attached,  is  the  least  elastic  of  all,  and  is  put 
on  with  only  the  shrinkage  obtained  by  warming 
it  over  a  tire.  The  steel  tubes  are  cast  hollow 
and  hammered  over  steel  mandrels,  nnder  steam 
hammers;  by  this  process  they  are  elongated 
j  abiout  130  per  cent.,  and  the  tenacity  of  the 
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metAl  is  incronsed ;  all  tlio  parts  aro  annealed,  f 
Hlakely  num  are  rifled  with  one-sidod  grooves, 
and  are  lired  with  expanding  projectiles.  The 
principal  calibres  are  the  700,  550,  850,  250, 
200,  120,  and  lOO-jxlrs.,  the  diameters  of  the 
bore  varying  from  12  inches  to  6-4  inches,  and 
the  weiffht-s  of  projectiles  from  7oO  to  luO  lbs. 
Palliser's  niiinner  of  niakinp  a  pun  consists  in 
introducing  into  a  cast-iron  gun  a  hollow  cylin- 
♦Iff  of  coiled  wrought  iron,  of  such  thickness 
in  proportion  to  its  calibre  that  the  residual 
strain  homo  by  the  tube  hns  such  a  relation  to 
the  strain  it  transmits  to  the  surrounding  cast 
iron  as  is  best  proportioned  to  their  respective 
elasticities;  and  by  varying  the  thickness  of  the 
tube,  the  transmitted  strains  can  be  regulated 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  In  the  larger  guns 
lie  pro|>os<.>s  to  use  two  or  more  concentric 
tubes;  in  the  very  largest,  three  tubes,  the 
inner  one  to  bo  of  the  softest  and  most  ductile 
wrought  inm,  the  ne.xt  of  a  stronger  and 
harsher  (quality,  and  the  third  of  steel  for  some 
distance  m  front  of  the  chamber.  Old  smooth- 
bored  guns,  chiefly  G8-pdrs.,  reamed  out  and 
strengthened  in  this  way,  have  shown  remark- 
able endurance,  and  have  been  thus  utilized  in 
largo  numbers.  Parsons's  plan  of  conversion 
consist.s  in  introducing  a  tube  with  a  jacket, 
both  of  steel,  through  the  breech  of  a  gun, 
which  is  afterward  stopped  up  by  screwing  in 
a  largo  cascabel ;  though  stronger  than  Palliscr's 
method,  it  is  much  more  expensive.  Mon- 
crieflTs  counterpoise  gun  carriage  is  designed  to 
shield  heavy  guns  from  direct  fire,  and  enable 
them  to  be  loaded  under  cover.  I  laving  given 
satisfactory  results  upon  its  trial  in  1808,  the 
British  propose  to  use  it  extensively  for  coast 
defence,  particularly  in  low  sites  where  the 
batteries  aro  but  little  above  the  water  level. 
The  top  carriage  rests  on  a  strong  bolt  con- 
necting two  elevators,  curved  in  rear,  and  with 
a  box  between  them  for  the  counter|)oise,  which 
is  rather  heavier  than  the  gun.  Upon  firing 
the  recoil  makes  the  elevators  roll  backward 
on  the  chassis,  the  gun  descending  and  the 
counterpoise  rising.  Tho  weight  of  the  latter 
gradually  checks  the  motion  and  brings  the 
piece  to  rest  below  the  parapet,  where  a  brake 
holds  tho  elevators  down  until  the  loading  is 
completed. — During  the  past  decade  tho  Prus- 
sian artillery  has  tjiken  the  foremost  i)laco, 
a  consoqnenco  in  great  part  of  Krupp's  ex- 
cellent system  of  breech-loading  rifled  can- 
non. Tho  Krupp  guns  aro  made  of  cast  steel, 
composed  of  puddled  steel  and-  pure  wrought 
iron,  molted  in  crucibles  and  then  run  into 
large  ingota,  which  are  worketl  umler  pow- 
erfid  steam  hammers;  the  fermature  consists 
of  a  block  sliding  in  a  horizontal  mortise 
crossing  the  bore,  which  is  continued  through 
the  gun ;  the  gas  check  is  a  steel  ring,  which 
by  it*«  expansion  prevents  tlie<.'scane  of  the  gas. 
In  loading,  the  breech  block  is  only  drawn  out 
far  enougli  to  allow  tho  charge  and  projectile 
to  pass  through  a  hole  in  its  end ;  an  exterior 
lever  working  on  a  hinge  starts  the  block, 


which  being  guided  by  proi)er  grooves  can  b« 
readily  moved  in  or  out.  The  rifling  is  polr- 
groove<l,  the  lands  being  very  much  narrowe«l 
at  the  breech,  which  relieves  the  initial  strain 


Fio.  11.— Krupp  Con. 

due  to  the  forcing  of  the  projectile  into  th« 
grooves.  Tho  various  calibres  are  forged  from 
a  single  ingot  up  to  the  9-inch,  in  which  the 
trunnion  ring  is  a  separate  forging;  the  Kirgw 
guns  are  built  up  by  shrinking  successive  h«>op« 
of  steel  over  a  central  Bt<?el  tube,  tho  fermature 
in  tho  experimental  14-inch  being  slightly  ratHl- 
ifie<l  so  that  tho  charge  and  projectile  are  in- 
serted at  the  side  of  the  breech  instead  of 
throngli  the  end.  Tho  Krupp  projectiles  are 
of  cast  steel  lead -coated,  and  take  the  rifling 
at  four  raised  rings  on  their  surface.  The  deep 
grooves  cut  in  the  steel  to  retain  the  lead  re- 
duce the  strength  of  tho  shells  so  much  that 
they  can  only  contain  very  small  bursting 
charges  compare<l  with  those  of  other  systems; 
tho  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  9-inch  (fhell* 
carrying  charges  of  from  10  to  14  lbs.,  while 
that  of  tho  Krupp  9-inch  is  less  than  4  lb*. 
The  Krupp  cannon  .sometimes  n.so  (inison's 
chilled  iron  projectiles.  Krupp  sixes  and  four^ 
firing  13-8-lb.  and  8-5-lb.  projectiles  r«ip<H?- 
tively,  were  adopted  in  tho  Prussian  field  ar- 
tillery in  1804,  and  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
that  they  were  exclusively  used  in  the  war  of 
1800  with  Austria,  although  one  third  of  the 
Prussian  batteries  were  then  anned  with  the 
old  12-pdr.  smootji-boro.  In  the  late  war 
with  France  tho  "marked  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  field  guns  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  they  were  han- 
dled. Tho  prineipal  battles,  from  Weisscn- 
burg  and  Kt)rl>ach  to  (iravelottc,  Uoanraont, 
Sedan,  and  Motz,  as  well  as  the  eniragomonts 
with  the  P'rench  army  of  the  north  and  sec- 
ond army  of  the  Loire,  were  to  a  great  extent 
a  series  of  artillery  combats;  and  iK>th  French 
and  Prussians  attribute  the  unprecedcnteil  suc- 
ces.ses  of  tho  latter  mainly  to  the  artillery, 
which  whenever  practicable  was  employed  in 
mass.  At  Worth  a  grand  battery  of  y<)  g^n« 
covered  the  overwhelming  attack  on  MsoMa- 
hon ;  near  Gravelotte  over  800  gtms  doploye*! 
on  the  road  to  the  right  of  St  Privat  and 
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forcixl  the  French  infantry  to  retire;  and  at 
•Sedan,  -the  greatest  artillery  battle  of  the  war, 
tiie  fire  of  more  than  750  {runs  repeatedly 
drove  back  the  French  troops,  with  the  en<»r- 
nious  loss  of  10.000  killwl  and  20,000  wound- 
ed.   The  heaviest  Krupp  guns  u.*ed  at  the 
siepe  of  Paris  were   <J-inch  (15-centimetre), 
weighing  about  6,000  lbs.  and  firing  55  to  GO-lb. 
proje<'tile.s ;  they  were  opposed  to  the  heaviest 
French  naval  puns,    Asa  matter  of  economy, 
ct»nverted  twelves  and  twenty-fonrs  of  bronze 
and  cast  iron  are  temiiorarily  retained  in  the 
Prussian  service  for  siege  and  reserve  pur- 
pf>9es.    The  larger  Krupp  calibres  are  from 
to  8.  8  to  1>,  9  to  10,  11,  12,  and  U  inches, 
most  of  them  being  nsed  in  both  the  land 
and  naval  services  of  Prussia.    Tiie  8-inch  sea- 
ooast  pun  (SOO-lb.  projectile)  can  be  used  with 
great  etTect  uj»  to  1,800  yurds  against  ships 
covered  by  4|-inch  plates;  and  within  the 
same  range  the  9-inch  gun  (297-lb.  projectile) 
can  do  very  serious  injury  to  rt-inch  armor 
[dates;  up  to  700  yanls  the  9-inch  gun  can 
breach  an  8-inch  shield,  but  at  greater  dis- 
tances 11-inch  guns  must  Ihj  employe<l,  which, 
with  their  495-lb.  projectiles,  are  very  ollective 
ajrainst  the  heaviest  ironclads  at  2,d<X)  yanls. 
liut  two  14-inch  gims  have  been  made;  with 
an  150-lb.  chante  they  fire  shells  weighing 
1,080  lbs.,  exclusive  of  a  bursting  charge  of  17 
Jbs.,  the  weight  of  the  solid  shot  being  1,212  lbs. 
The  14-inch,  with  its  carriage  and  turntable, 
weighs  about  90  tons;  the  gun  alone  112,000 
lbs.,  not  quito  as  much  as  the  American  20-inch 
Rodman.    The  English  have  always  deemed 
steel  guns  dangerous,  which  is  true  so  far  as 
large  solid  steel  guns  are  concerne<l ;  the  built- 
up  gtins  of  this  material  have  however  shown 
remarkable  en«lurance,  but  in  justice  to  other 
systems  it  should  be  state^l  that  the  Ko<lman 
prismatic  powder,   exclusively  used  in  the 
Krupp  guna,  gives  extremely  low  presvsures. 
In  a  recent  competitive  trial  of  endurance,  how- 
ever, between  a  9-in<h  Krupp  and  a  9-inch 
Armstrong,  both  using  prismatic  powder,  the 
Gemijm  gun  had  a  decided  advantage.  To 
Prussia  also  belongs  the  credit  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  Sj-inch  rified  mortar,  the  pro- 
jectile having  a  bursting  charge  of  16  lbs.,  and 
explcnling  by  a  percussi<m  fuse;  it  was  used 
(luring  the  late  war  at  the  sieges  of  Paris,  Hel- 
fort,  and  other  places  the  precision  of  its  fire 
heing  very  remarkable.  Russia  ailopted  in  1859 
French  bronze  rified  fours;  these  have  been 
friven  up  and  replaced  by  Krupj*  fours  and 
nine.s,  as  well  as  by  bronze  breech-loading  fours 
and  nines,  the  bores  lined  with  steel  tubes, 
mode  at  the  arsenals  so  as  to  utilize  the  old 
material.    The  fours  weigh  705  lbs.,  their  pro- 
jectiles 10  lbs. ;  the  nines  1,.H82  lbs.,  and  the 

firojoctiles  31^^  lbs.  The  Krup|>  system  has 
>een  also  adopti-d  for  heavy  guns,  some  of 
which  are  constructe<l  by  the  government  at 
the  Abukoir  works  near  St.  Petersburg;  the 
ft  and  9-inch  guns  were  the  largest  calibres  np 
to  1808,  when  the  11-inch  gun  was  added. 


Russia  has  also  adopted  the  Prussian  rifled 
mortar;  there  are  two  calibres,  8  and  G-incli, 
weighing  8,624  and  3,300  lbs.,  with  195  and  90- 
Ib.  projectiles,  the  charges  being  19  and  8  lbs. 
respectively.  Immediately  after  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859  the  Austrians  put  in  service 
field  guns  very  similar  to  the  I-rench  fours; 
later  they  had  rifled  puns  on  the  Lenk  system, 
which  were  fired  with  guncotton  instead  of 
powder ;  finally  in  1803  they  adopted  an  entirely 
new  system  of  muzzle-loading  bronze  guns,  of 
two  calibres,  eights  and  fours,  weighing  1,090 
and  580  lbs.  respectively,  with  14^  and  8-lb. 
projectiles.  For  mountain  service  bronze  rifled 
threes  are  used,  weighing  only  185  lbs.  and 
firing  a  5-lb.  projectile.  The  Krupp  system 
has  been  adopted  for  all  their  heavy  guns. 
Italy  and  Spain  adopte<l  without  njo<lification 
the  French  systi^m  of  bronze  nmzzle-loading 
rifles,  which  in  the  latter  country  were  replaced 
in  1808  by  Kru|)p  field  pieces,  some  bronze 
breech-Kiaders  bemg  also  made.  Following 
the  example  of  France,  Spain  had  her  large 
ca.st-iron  cannon  hooped  to  increase  their  dura- 
bility, the  results  giving  great  sjitisfaction.  The 
8-incb  Krupp  is  now  included  among  her  heavy 
gims,  and  in  Cuba  she  has  in  service  a  great 
many  large  American  cannon,  Parrott  rifles  and 
Rodman  smooth-bores.  Belgium  has  Krup]> 
fours  and  sixes  with  calibres  or  3  and  3*5  inches ; 
her  heavy  guns  are  on  the  same  system.  The 
Krupp  field  guns  are  also  used  by  Turkey,  Ron- 
mania,  and  Servia,  as  well  as  in  China  and  Ja- 
pan. Switzerland,  after  adopting  in  1802  rifled 
mu/zle-loa<lers,  exchanged  them  in  1800  for 
steel  breech-loaders.  The  Swe<lish,  Dutch,  and 
Danish  governments,  like  the  French,  construct 
•  their  large  rifles  of  cast  iron  hooped  with  steel; 
some  of  them  have  shown  great  endurance,  a 
Swedish  rifle,  it  is  said,  having  been  fired  1,1(K) 
times. — In  the  United  States  cast-iron  cannon 
attained  an  unrivalled  degree  of  perfection. 
Gen.  Rodman's  model,  which  does  not  ma- 


Fio.  18.— Rodnuu)  Gun. 

terially  difter  from  that  of  1858,  was  adopted 
in  1800  for  all  seacoast  cannon;  the  exterior 
shape  is  remarkable  for  its  sim|dicity  and 
relative  lightness,  the  i>art8  being  proportioned 
with  reference  to  the  exact  amount  and  locality 
of  the  strain,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  merely 
ornamental  or  traditional.  Rodman^s  method 
of  hollow  casting  having,  in  conjunction  with 
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his  big-grained  i)owdor,  obviated  the  main 
ditficultiesi  in  making  very  large  cast-iron  can- 
non, a  15-inch  gun  weighing  50,000  lbs.  was 
successfully  cast  in  1800,  followed  in  1863  by  a 
20-inch  gun  weighing  115,000  lbs.  and  firing  a 
1,080-lb.  solid  shot.  The  Hodman  smooth-bores 
are  the  20,  15,  1:1,  10,  and  8-inch,  the  last  two 
being  but  temporarily  reUiined  in  service  until 
re|)Iaoed  by  heavier  guns;  only  two  20  and  two 
13-inch  guns  have  been  made  for  experimental  ; 
purposes,  but  they  have  given  favorable  results. 
A  large  number  of  15-inch  Rodmans  are  now 
in  service;  the  shell  weighs  330  lbs.,  the  solid 
shot  from  440  to  425  lbs.,  the  service  charge 
being  100  lbs.,  which  will  give  an  initial  ve- 
locity of  1,5()0  feet.  The  accuracy  of  the  gun  ^ 
at  1,500  yards  is  as  great  iw  that  of  any  ritie; 
its  trajectory  within  this  distance  is  flatter,  and 
the  projectile  being  round  has  greater  precision 
in  ricochet  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  rifles  can 
project  loaded  shells  of  peculiar  construction 
so  as  to  penetrate  and  tlien  explode  in  the  ob- 
ject ;  their  projectiles  do  not  lose  their  velocity 
as  soon  as  tlioso  of  smooth-bores,  so  that  tliey 
are  more  effective  at  long  ranges ;  while  if 
made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  though  far  more 
costly,  they  have  much  greater  endurance  than 
oast-iron  guns.  The  experimental  Rodman  cast- 
iron  rifles,  12  and  8-inch,  the  former  having  the 
exterior  form  of  the  15-inch  smooth-bore,  were 
found  not  to  y)os>'efts  the  requisite  strength,  and 
the  United  States  is  now  (1873)  about  to  ex- 
periment upon  several  other  systems  of  rifled 
cannon,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  that 
found  most  advantageous.  The  20,  15,  and  13- 
inch,  and  of  late  the  11-inch,  naval  guns  have 
the  Dahlgren  exterior  shape,  but  are  cast  hol- 
low with  the  Rodman  elliptical  chamber.  A 
3-inch  rifle  muzzle-loading  wrought-iron  gun 
was  atloptod  in  1801 ;  it  is  made  by  wrapping 
boiler  plate  about  an  iron  bar  so  as  to  form  a 
cylindrical  mass,  which  is  brought  to  a  welding 
heat  in  a  furnace,  and  then  passed  between  roll- 
ers to  thoroughly  unite  it ;  the  trunnions  are 
afterward  welded  on  and  the  piece  bored  and 
turned  to  the  proper  size  and  shape,  the  latter 
being  of  the  genertU  character  of  tlie  Rodman 
pattern.  Its  weight  is  820  lbs.,  that  of  the 
projectile  being  only  10  lbs,,  in  which  respect 
it  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  Prus- 
sian, Russian,  and  Au.strian  fours,  which  fire  a 
much  heavier  projectile  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  piece.  The  4i-inch  rifle  is  simi- 
lar in  shape  to  the  3-inch,  and  was  adopted 
about  the  same  time :  it  is  of  cast  iron  cooled 
from  the  exterior,  its  weight  being  3,450  lbs., 
that  of  the  projectile  30  lbs.,  while  the  Russian  , 
nine,  which  only  weighs  1,382  lbs.,  fires  a  31^-  I 
lb.  projectile.  Though  intended  for  siege  and 
garrison  purposes,  it  has  been  iise<l  with  an  army 
in  the  field  in  spite  of  its  want  of  mobility.  The 
Parrott  muzzle-loading  rifles  are  cast-iron  pieces 
of  ordinary  dimensions,  strengthened  by  shrink- 
ing a  wronght-iron  hoop  or  barrel  over  that 
portion  of  the  roenforce  which  surrounds  the 
charge ;  the  cast-iron  body  in  tlie  larger  cali- 


bres is  hollow-cast  on  the  Rodman  plan ;  th« 
barrel  is  shrunk  on  by  the  aid  of  heat,  the  cast 
iron  being  prevented  from  expanding  by  a 
stream  of  cold  water  made  to  run  through  the 
bore.  Parrott  guns  consist  of  300,  20o!  IWt, 
30,  20,  and  lu-pdrs.,  the  diameter  of  the  borw 
being  respectively  10,  8,  6*4,  4"2,  3  t*>7,  and 
3  inches,  and  weigh fji  of  projectiles  260,  15*i, 
80,  28,  19,  and  10  lbs.  This  system  La.*  not 
been  adopted  by  the  United  States  government, 
though  a  great  many  Parrott  rifles  were  ustd 
during  the  civil  war,  and  a  certain  numbered 
guns  of  the  larger  calibres  are  still  temponirilT 
retained.  While  some  Parrott  cannon  have 
shown  very  great  endurance  and  been  larg*lv 
used  in  breaching  roa.sonry  and  other  siege 
operations,  a  number  have  burst,  particularly 
in  the  navy,  the  accidents  being  maiidy  ascribed 
to  the  breaking  and  wedging  of  the  projectile 
in  the  bore ;  the  inventor,  however,  now  as- 
serts that  he  has  corrected  this  evil.  At  the 
beginning  of*  the  war  a  number  »>f  old  42  and 
32-pdrs,  were  rifletl  on  the  Parrott  systeni  lor 
temporary  use,  and  served  with  projectiles  of 


Fio.  IS.— PuTott  Goo. 

twice  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  ronn«J 
shot ;  the  42-pdrs.  only  were  hoope<l.  The 
Brooke  gun,  made  and  used  by  the  confede- 
rates, is  very  similar  to  the  Parrott  in  shape 
and  construction,  except  that  the  hiwp  is  made 
of  wrought-iron  rings  not  welded  together. 
King's  cf)unterj>oiso  gun  carriage,  recently  tried 
in  the  United  States,  was  found  to  excel  Mon- 
crioff 's  in  strength  and  simplicity,  while  einn? 
equal  protection  to  the  piece  and  cannoneers. 
The  counterpoise,  connected  with  the  top  car- 
riage by  ropes  and  pulleys,  is  placed  in  a  w^H 
made  in  the  parapet  opposite  the  gun;  the 
chassis  8loi>es  considerably  t4)  the  rear,  so  a»t« 
form  an  inclined  plane  for  the  descent  of  the 
piece  an<l  top  carriage ;  as  the  recoil  forces  them 
back  and  down,  the  counterj^oise  rises  in  the 
well  until  its  weight  suflices  to  brins  the  piece 
to  rest  behind  the  parapet.  The  counterpoise 
being  heavier  than  tne  gun,  the  cannoneer?  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  it  run  up  into  battery 
after  throwing  the  eccentric  wheels  into  pear. 
An  improved  form  of  the  ribaudeqnin  or  orpan 
gun  of^  the  15th  century,  temporarily  in  the 
United  States  Ber\'ice,  received  favorable  men- 
tion at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1863,  under 
the  name  of  the  Requa  rifle  batterj' ;  it  in- 
sisted of  25  horizontal  barrels  in  an  iron  frarotf, 
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a  sliding  bar  in  rear  worked  by  two  levers 
forrinpt  the  cartri(l;.'i's  into  the  clininbers.  Gat- 
ling's  Inil^ttUlell^^e  or  uun  hiiie  ;:uu  was  adopted 
jost  too  late  to  be  used  in  the  war.  It  is  com- 
posed of  six  barrels,  a  hand  crank  causing  them 
to  revolve  nhont  a  centriU  axis  parallel  to  their 
bor^  s ;  a-^  l  h  harrel  comes  oj)posite  a  eertain 
point  ti  sell-primed  metal-eased  cartridge,  full- 
ing from  a  hopper,  is  pnshed  into  the  breech  by 
a  plunger,  where  it  is  expUxIed  by  the  firing  pin. 
The  machinery  is  simple  and  not  apt  to  get  out 
of  order,  aiiduiegimeaiiflreSOOthotoainiDate 
with  great  range  and  precision.  There  are  two 
caUbres  in  the  United  Statee  service,  1-iuch  and 
1  the  former  firing,  beaidea  the  f>lb.  bnl- 

let.  ft  cartridge  containing  Ifi  smaller  projectiles, 
which  at  short  ranges  is  highly  etfective.  As 
the  w^^t  of  the  Gatling  gnn  (I.imh)  lbs.)  is 
very  great  ooinpared  to  that  of  tlie  eharpe, 
there  is  littk-  or  no  recoil,  and  when  once 
pointed  it  reipiirea  faaidly  any  a^instment.  It 
!■  an  admirable  am  agidnat  ni^t  attaoka,  aa 
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well  as  to  sweep  flanks  of  fortifications,  bridges, 
atreets,  breaches,  &c.,  and  is  in  general  nse  in 
the  United  States  fur  \h<-  <kfence  of  military 
poata  on  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Gatling  gnn 
naa  been  alao  adopted  by  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Efry|it.  The  li;rht  iruns 
employed  by  tlie  United  iStates  troops  during 
the  ci\il  war  consiatod  of  8-inch  wronght-iron 
ritles,  3-inch  Parrotts,  and  12-pdr.  Napoleon 
guns;  the  hist,  though  abandoned  in  Europe, 
being  still  retdned  in  the  American  serrice. 
Ileavv  rifled  punn  playe<l  a  very  prominent 
part  in  siege  operations,  the  re<luction  of  Fort 
Pulaski  demonstrating  that  at  2,400  yards  they 
can  breach  the  Insst  constructed  brick  scarp ; 
at  Fort.  Snmter  the  bnrlK-tto  fire  was  entirely 
destroved  and  the  work  badlv  crippled  by  14 
Parrott  ritles  (300,  200,  and'  lOO-pdrs.)",  at 
rangen  varying  from  8,428  to  4.290  yards.  Ver- 
tical tire  was  largely  used  also  mi  lioth  sides. 
In  April,  1862,  Fort  Jackson,  Louisiana,  was 
bomMrded  at  from  8,1)50  to  8,980  yards  by  19 


18-inch  mortars  fVom  the  MKMtar  flotilla  under 

Admiral  Porter;  the  fire  was  exceedingly  ac- 
curate, and  at  the  end  of  seven  days  made  the 
place  untenable.  At  the  assault  after  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  mine  at  Petersburg,  July  80, 
1864,  10  10-inch  mortars,  using  case  for  the 
first  time  in  Ameriea,  j-revented  an  annoy- 
ing confederate  battery  from  firing  a  single 
shot  The  little  S4-pdr.  Ooehom  mortar  proved 
Very  use  ful,  partieularly  at  the  sieges  of  Charles- 
ton and  Petersburg.  This  war  also  presents 
Tariona  instanoea  of  the  employment  of  artil- 
lery masses.  At  Malvern  Hill,  July  1,  18r.2,  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  confederate  infantry 
were  handsomely  repulsed  by  a  grand  battery 
of  more  than  I  'o  guns  under  (!en.  Barry,  rhief 
of  artillery,  posted  on  the  heights  to  tlie  w  est 
of  the  ]da'teaa.  At  ChanoeUorarille,  May  2-a, 
18r.:i,  after  the  rent  of  HowanPs  corps,  the  vic- 
torious confederates  were  checked  and  driven 
back  by  24  pieces  in  mass  hastily  collected  from 
different  corps ;  and  at  the  same  time  another 
battery  of  38  guns  assembled  near 
Fairview  under  Col,  Best,  chief 
of  artillery  of  the  12th  eorpe,  did 
great  service  in  keeping  baelE  the 
enemy.  At  Gettysburg,  July  1-3, 
18G3,  120  confederate  guns  under 
Oen.  Pendleton,  chief  of  artillMrjr, 
oj)enod  on  the  left  of  the  Unic^n 
armv  ureparatory  to  an  assault. 
Their  fire  wea,  however,  too  much 
dispersed ;  and  nlthonj.h  Gen. 
Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  could  only 
bring  80  j)icces  to  reply,  he  was 
able  to  render  most  etticient  nssi>t- 
ance  to  the  infantry  in  repul>ing 
both  of  their  grand  columns  of  at- 
tack.— Rapid  as  the  development 
of  artillery  has  bee  n  vince  1  WO,  we 
are.still  inaperiml  of  transition  due 
to  the  succeaafnl  introduction  of 
rifled  cannon.  This  condition  of 
change  has  al-  *  lu  i  e-.-arily  extend- 
ed to  the  science  of  fortiiication,  which  must 
conform  to  the  oflfenalve  capacities  of  artiHery. 
(See  Cannon,  Gunnekt,  and  fliM'owiiKK.) 

ABTIOOACIirLfSy  a  name  given  by  Owen  to 
the  even-toed  division  of  the  vngvlala  or 
hoofed,  herbivorous  animals,  including  the  ru- 
minants or  the  two-toed  animals  which  chew 
the  cud,  like  the  cow,  sheep,  antelope,  camel, 
and  the  fossil  anoplotherium,  and  the  omnivo- 
rous mammals  like  the  hog.  In  the  opposite 
division  of  the  periMtoiaeiylet,  there  is  an  odd 
number  of  tne>s  :  either  one,  as  in  the  solidungn- 
late  horse  and  hipparion ;  three  or  five,  as  in 
the  mnltnngulate  tapir,  rhinoceros,  and  palo)- 
otherium ;  or  five,  aa  in  the  proboscidian  ele- 
phant and  mastodon. 

ARTOIS,  a  former  province  of  northern 
France,  which,  with  a  amall  portion  of  Pioardv, 
now  forma  the  department  of  Paa-de-Odafa. 
It  lay  principally  between  Flanders  on  the  N.  F. 
and  E.  and  ricordy  on  the  S.  W. ;  area,  about 
1,800  sq.  m.  Hie  hmd  ia here almoat level,  and 
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the  toil  ifl  exceeding!  V  fertile,  owing  to  the  abtm- 
danoe  of  streams.  Artesian  wells  receive  their 
name  from  Artoii^  where  they  have  been  oooi' 

mon  for  niiiny  yearik  (See  Pas-de-Cai.ais.) 
Artois  was  imined  from  the  Atrebatt^s,  its  ori^- 
nal  inhabitants.  After  being  subject  from  the 
6th  to  the  9th  century  to  the  Franks,  it  was 
made  in  Sd'.i  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  Juditli, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Uald,  when  she  mar> 
ried  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  but  it  was  restored 
to  Franco  when  Isabella  of  Hainault  married 
Philip  Augustas  in  1180.  Louis  IX.  made  it  a 
ooontj  in  1286^  nnder  his  brother  Robert  ae 
ooimt  Artoia  was  benceforth  governed  hj 
Robert's  dt  sci'ndantH,  iiialo  and  female ;  but 
one  of  the  latter  marrying  a  Flemish  prince, 
the  eoiuitj  became  part  of  Flanders  nntil  the 
treaties  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Nirncf^uon 
(1659  and  1678),  when  it  was  again  made  part 
of  F^oe.  Before  his  aeoessbn  to  the  throne 
(1824)  and  after  his  abdication  f  1830)OharleaX. 
bore  the  title  of  count  of  Artois. 

IITOT,  Jeaepb,  a  lielKiun  violinist,  bom  in 
Brussels  in  1816,  died  in  Paris,  .July  20,  1845. 
When  a  mere  child,  he  was  able  to  execute 
Tery  diftii  ult  pieces  on  the  violin.  In  tl»e  con- 
servatoire at  Paris,  he  won  at  the  age  13  the 
first  prize  for  violin  playing.  Alter  travelling 
over  Europe  with  marked  snooess,  he  associated 
himself  in  1843  with  Mme.  Damoreaa,  and  they 
gave  concerts  in  the  United  States,  soon  after 
which  he  died. 

ABVNDELy.TliaMS  Beward,  earl  of  Arondel 
and  Sarrey,  an  English  patron  of  art,  bom 
July  7,  ir>?-2,  tlicd  in  Padua,  Oct.  4,  K'  Un- 
der Elizabeth  he  eigoyed  by  courtesy  the  title 
of  Lord  MallraverB.  The  titiea  forfeited  by  the 
attaiiidor  of  liis  fatlier  were  restored  in  1003  ; 
he  was  in-atod  earl  marshal  in  1021,  and  earl 
of  Norfolk  in  1044.  He  served  as  privy  coun- 
cillor, lord  hi:;li  steward  at  tlie  trial  of  Lord 
Btrallbrd,  envoy  to  the  queen  of  Boliemiu  and 
the  states  general  of  the  Netherlanda,  and  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  the  emperor  Fer- 
dinand II.  He  is  best  remembered  by  his 
gallery  of  statuary,  which  ho  commenced 
during  his  residence  in  Italy  (1607-U4),  and 
fiw  the  oolleetion  of  which  he  sent  John  Evelyn 
to  Borne,  and  Mr.  (afterward  Sir)  William  Petty 
to  Greeoe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  English  am- 
basaadora  at  the  Hague,  Turui,  Brussels,  and 
Madrid  also  aided  in  its  formation.  Petty  ac- 
quired valuable  works  at  Faros,  Delos,  and 
BmjrnuL  partioalarly  the  celebrated  Parian 
Chronicle,  a  long,  oblonj?  slab  of  inarlde.  with 
important  chronological  records.  The  Arun- 
deuan  coUeotion,  when  entire,  comprised  37 
statues,  128  busts,  and  250  marbles  with  in- 
scriptions, exclusive  of  sarcophacri,  altars,  and 
fW^fments;  it  included  also  perns,  medals,  and 
other  intaglios  which  Lord  Arutuiol  had  pur- 
chased at  Venice  from  Daniel  Nys  for  X'lO.OOO. 
During  the  civil  war  (1042),  when  he  returned 
to  Italy,  part  of  the  collection,  chiefly  the  gems, 
were  believed  to  have  been  removed  by  him ; 
while  of  thoae  oonfiaoated  b7  paiiiamenti  a 


nnmbor  were  said  to  have  been  socnred  by  ^ 
Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  tiirougb  the 
medinm  of  Gromwell,  for  removal  to  Spun.— 
On  Lord  ArimdeTs  death  his  personal  estate 
was  dividud  between  his  eldest  son  iicory 
and  his  second  son  t^ir  WilDan,  the  celebrated 
Viscount  StalFord,  who  was  execut-ed  in  li'i^*". 
His  grandson  Henry,  f.tli  duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
1667  presented  the  inscribed  marbles  forming  & 
part  of  his  moiety  to  the  university  of  Oxford, 
at  the  instance  of  Evelyn  and  Selden.  The 
statues,  chietly  the  busts,  were  in  1755  pre- 
sented to  the  university  of  Oxford  by  the  cooo- 
tess  dowager  of  Pomfrat,  into  whose  poasestion 
till  y  bad  passed.    Other  works  of  the  Anni  l.  l 
coUeotion  were  scattered;  some  went  to  Chin- 
wick  Hoose,  others  to  Beaoonsfiddf  to  Fawley 
Court,  to  the  Norfolk  seat  at  Worksop  Mailor. 
&G.   The  divorced  duchess  of  Norfolk,  by 
whom  the  boats  and  statnes  were  aold,  was  eiso 
the  owner  of  the  cameos  and  intaglio^  which 
finally  passed  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
are  known  as  the  Marlborough  geni^.  I.ord 
Arundel's  favorite   bronze  head  of  Homer, 
which  is  introduced  into  his  portrait  by  Van- 
dyke, was  purchased  by  Lord  ExatUt  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  British  musenm.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  in  the 
Arundel  collection  at  Oxford  were,  accorJinp 
to  Gassendi,  discovered  by  Peiresc  at  Smym 
previous  to  their  having  been  secured  by  Petty. 
They  were  increased  by  Selden's  private  col- 
lection and  other  oontributiona  to  150  io- 
aoribed  marbles  of  varitfos  descriptions.  It  is 
prot»osed  to  remove  both  the  Arundel  aad 
Pomfret  marbles  from  the  rooms  beneath  the 
Bodldan  library,  where  tiiey  now  are  Q97Z)y 
to  the   new  Oxford   nuiseum.     The  Psrijn 
Chronicle  was  e.\e<'Uteil  at  Parus  about  2t>3  B. 
C,  and  contains  chronoloipical  records  from 
loSa  to  204  B.  C.    Celebrated  among  Ladj 
Pom  fret's  contributions  to  the  collection  are  a 
colossal  tono  of  a  Minena,  and  several  $t^tues 
of  Roman  senators,  including  one  soppost^l  to 
represent  Cicero.    At  the  suggestion  of  i^iT 
Richard  Cotton,  and  in  concert  with  two  em- 
inent scholars,  Beldcn   published  Mamon 
Arundeliana  (1028).    An  edition  by  Pridesox 
of  the  whole  set  of  inscriptions,  issued  in  1676 
imder  the  title  of  Marmora  (honwrna^  « 
ArutuMimii,  8etdM4ani$,        was  repiib> 
lished  with  additional  comments  by  Mattairein 
17^.   In  1763  a  new  and  splendid  edition  va» 
published  nnder  the  anspices  of  Dr.  Chandler 
of  Magdalen  college,  indudini;  ancient  inscrip- 
tions collected  by  various  learned  traveDer» 
and  engravings  of  1B7  marbles,  103  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Pomfret  donation.    Anion>:  the 
other  valued  authorities  on  the  subjcit  is 
BOckh's  CorpUM  Intcripdottum  Grceatrum.-^ 
The  Arundel  society  in  London,  for  the  inolti' 
plication  of  tine  cliromotint  copies  of  remark- 
able monuments  of  the  old  masters,  was  founded 
in  1849,  and  has  given  a  wide  and  cheap  circa- 
lation  to  works  of  art  which  had  been  prt> 
viooaly  accessible  only  to  the  rioh. 
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B«e  Abvusbl,  T^om- 

40  Howard. 
ARtr^rDELL,  Blaach,  dnngrhter  of  the  earl  of 

Worcester,  and  wife  of  Lord  Thomas  Arundell, 
difd  in  IC.tlt,  aired  fid.  With  only  25  iiu-n  she 
for  nine  days  delondcd  Wurdour  castle  ajfuiust 
1,800  of  the  parliamentary  troops,  and  finally 
made  an  honorable  sorrendor,  the  conditions  of 
which  were  broken  by  the  victors.  Her  tomb 
if  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle. 

AEWlHSSOtBT,  AMT  Iw,  a  Swedish  poet, 
IxHTD  At  Pada^oki  fn  Finland,  Anfr.  7,  1791, 
died  at  Vihortr.  .Tune  21,  lrto8.  lie  was  in- 
■Cnicted  in  history  at  the  universitjr  of  Abo, 
when  ha  founded  in  1881  the  Aho  Morgcnblad^ 
a  literarj  and  political  journal.  This  enter- 
prise was  unsuccessfal,  as  tlie  Rus.sian  gov- 
ernment snppressed  the  pabHoation  in  a  few 
months,  on  account  of  its  outspoken  jiid;rineiits 
of  the  acts  of  the  authorities.  Soon  after  tliid 
Arwidaaon  published  a  political  essay  in  the 
Mnemo»iine,  which  was  of  such  a  tone  as  to 
lead  to  his  immediate  banishment.  He  went 
to  Sweden,  secured  a  porition  in  the  royal  li- 
brary ut  Stockholm,  was  made  its  chief  libra- 
rian in  1843,  and  continued  in  this  office  till  his 
death.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  Paissian 
decree  of  banishment  agiunat  him  wasannoUed, 
and  K  was  wh9e  taking  advantage  of  tiifs  to 
reiirit  Finland  that  ho  died.  His  princi[>jd 
works  are:  Ungdomt  Uin\fro»t  (^'The  Hoar- 
frost of  Tonth,"  Stookholm,  a  oolleotion 
of  poems ;  an  excellent  collection  of  Swedish 
folk  songs  under  the  title  Steruka  Fortudnffer 
C*  Ancient  Swedish  Songs,"  8  vols.,  1884-*4S); 
Storkholm  ^forr  orh  nu  ("Stockholm  formerly 
and  now,''  1637-'40);  and  a  translation  of  the 
Icelandic  FrithU^  Saga  (Sd  ed.,  Stockholm, 
1841). 

ARYAN  EACE  AND  LANGUAGE.  Arya  (San- 
skrit, dr^a  ;  Zend,  dirya)  is  a  name  by  which 
the  cultivated  race  of  parts  of  S.  W.  Asia 
(Iran  and  India)  anciently  called  itself,  by 
Way  of  disti fiction  from  the  ruder  aboripnes 
bjr  whom  it  was  sarroonded  or  among  whom 
it  had  intruded  itself;  and  the  adJaetiTe  Aryan 
is  now  coiiiinonly  used  to  desijninte  collectively 
the  principal  tongues  and  races  both  of  the  re- 
iHon  indicated  and  of  EoropCu  Ariana,  Iran, 
Troll,  uikI  otlier  kindred  appeHalions,  are  de- 
rived from  it;  its  own  derivation  is  wholly  ob- 
scure, and  the  Tarioos  ooi^tnres  formed  re> 
spectin^r  it  are  not  worth  reporting  hero.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  trace  it  also  in 
European  u*o,  but  they  have  not  lieen  success- 
ful. It  is,  then,  strictly  applicable  only  to  ttie 
Asiatic  or  Indo-Tersian  division  of  the  famiiy, 
and  it  is  so  applied  by  the  great  mi^jority  of 
German  authorities,  with  many  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  others ;  while  the  whole  family  is 
Styled  Japhetic,  or  (oflenest  by  the  Germans) 
Indo>Gennanio.  or  Indo-Eoropean :  it  is  doubt- 
less thennwieldiness  of  tiielast  two  names  that 
has  piven  superior  currency  of  late  to  Aryan. 
— ^Tlie  Aryan  family  of  languages  is  divided 
btoaavwpitaM^il  orandifle:  ijGmnanioor 


Tentonicf  2,  Slavo-Lithuanio  or  LetCo-Slaric; 

3,  Celtic;  4.  Italic  (Latin,  kv.);  5,  Greek; 
<»,  Iranian  ()r  Persian ;  7,  Suuskritic  or  Indian. 
That  all  the  languages  mentioned  do  really 
form  one  family  trn'-ctlicr.  as  common  descen- 
dants of  a  siuj;le  urij^'inul,  is  beyond  all  (iue>tion ; 
the  correspondences  which  they  exhibit,  both 
of  material  and  uf  structure,  are  such  as  admit 
of  no  other  explanation.  The  comparative 
study  of  I  tiiL'ua^xes  shows  that  there  may  ho 
between  any  two  even  anrelate<l  dialects  acer- 
tdnnmnber  of  resemblancee  i>urely  accidental ; 
also,  that  one  may  Imrrow  from  anotlicr  either 
un^e  scattering  w^ords,  or,  under  the  iutluence 
cS  mixture  of  races  or  of  influence  exercised  by 
conf|uest  or  by  superiority  of  civilizatinn,  whole 
parts  of  a  vocabulary ;  but  only  common  de- 
scent can  account  fia  resemblances  that  reach 
even  into,  and  are  most  conspicuous  in,  the 
wliolc  series  of  numerals,  the  jiersonal  and 
other  pronouns,  the  words  of  relationship,  and 
the  like ;  and,  yet  more,  that  reach  into  the 
apparatus  of  verb  and  noun  intlection,  and  of 
derivation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
amount  and  degree  of  discordance  which  may 
not  arise  between  languages  originally  one,  but 
long  separated  and  growing  apart.  The  ditler- 
enoes  between  English  and  Irish  and  Polish 
^  and  Hindi  are  merely  graater  in  smoimt  and 
'  degree  tlian  hctw.cn  English  and  Dutch  and 
German,  covering  up  and  disguising  more 
effectually  the  common  basis  wfaien  really 
underlies  the  one  series  as  well  as  the  other, 
and  making  a  more  thorough  and  skilled  search 
necessary  to  its  discoTery.  By  way  of  Bpeoi> 
men  of  the  correspondences  of  Aryan  language, 
we  give  below  the  forms  in  all  the  branches  of 
one  wordoot  of  eaob  class  mentioned  abore: 


EoglUh, 

Stavic 

Celtic, 
La  tin, 
Greek, 

SttukHt, 


I 


V'l', 

man. 


tkH, 


imittr. 
nujt/tair, 

mittr. 


In  rerbal  coning.ition,  relics  of  the  original 
j)ersonal  endinp^  iin\  ti,  *i  in  the  singular,  and 
moM,  ta»iy  nti  in  the  plural,  are  more  or  less 
distinctly  traceable  in  all  the  branches,  espe- 
cially among  the  older  dialects.  It  is  needless 
to  go  further  in  this  illustration:  the  compara> 
tive  grammars  of  Bopp  and  Schleidia'  give  a 
complete  exhibition  of  the  accordant  ground- 
work and  superstructure,  jdionetic  and  gram- 
matical, of  the  whole  body  of  languages  in- 
cluded in  the  fajnily  ;  and  a  host  of  less  com- 
preiiensive  works  show  in  like  manner  the  con- 
nection of  one  and  another  branch  with  the 
rest. — It  is  held  by  those  who  have  studied 
Aryan  language  most  successfully,  that  its  en- 
tire structure  is  developed  out  of  monosyllabic 
elements,  usually  callea  roots.  These  were  of 
two  classes :  predicatiTe  or  verbal,  indicating 
action  or  quality:  and  (l<'iiii>it>trative  or  |iro- 
nominaL  indica^mg  position  or  direction.  By 
the  comUnation  of  tnese  two,  especially,  wen 
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srammaticnl  forrnH  mndc  and  parts  of  q>eech 

uistintnii^lioJ.  Tlie  nddition  cf  pronominal 
endinjrs  to  verbal  roots  made  a  verbal  ten^e 
in  three  nambera  (the  dual  j)erhap8  of  later 
origin  thaa  singular  and  plural,  and  nio«tlv  lost 
again  in  the  later  languages),  with  three  per- 
sons in  each.  The  pretixion  of  an  "augment" 
(doubtless  a  pronominal  adverb,  meaning 
•^then**)  made  of  this  a  past  tense;  but  this 
aogment-pretcrite  lia--  K  ft  only  scanty  and 
donbtfU  relica,  except  in  iudu-rersian  and 
Graek.  Another  put  tense,  m  perfect,  was 
formed  by  reduplicating  the  roots,  apparently 
to  signify  completed  action.  This  is  the 
original  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  perfects,  our 
("  stronjr or  irregular)  preterite,  Arc.  Futures 
Were  made  later,  witii  auxiliary  verbs;  one, 
from  i,  "go,"  apparently  pa.st*ed  over  into  a 
modal  uf*e,  as  an  optative,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another,  from  "  be."  A  subjunctive 
mood,  of  more  doubtful  derivation,  was  adiled  ; 
and  an  imoerative,  probably  limited  at  first  to 
the  secona  person.  This,  along  with  parti- 
ciples or  verbal  adjectives  (for  the  ilevelop- 
meut  <^)f  distinct  innnitive^  verbal  nouns,  was 
probably  later),  appears  to  nare been  the  whole 
primitive  structure  of  the  simple  verlt ;  a  cau- 
sative coi^jugation,  beaidoti,  baa  had  important 
developmenta  in  the  derived  tongues.  The  de- 
clensional inflection  (of  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
pronountt)  distinguished  also  tliree  numbers, 
and  (including  the  vocative)  eight  cases  in  each 
number;  or.  besides  the  six  we  know  in  Latin, 
an  in-tniiiiental,  denoting  with  or  by,  and  a 
locative.  ii'  tiiiLT  I'l.  Into  this  inflection  was 
introduced  t'lirther  a  distinction  of  sex:  first, 
by  the  special  characterization  of  a  feminine; 
later,  by  the  additional  separation  of  a  neuter 
(which  in  general  differs  from  the  masculine 
only  in  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative). 
From  the  original  basis  of  sex,  however,  there 
was  a  very  wide  departure  even  in  the  primi- 
tive period,  the  system  of  grammatical  gender 
becoming  very  <  omplicated  i\x\^  artitii  ial.  The 
declension  of  pronouns  was  in  manv  points  ir- 
regular; there  were  as  yet  no  relative  pro- 
nouns that  order  having  grown  later  out  of 
the  demonstratives  or  iuterrogatives.  Of  the 
other  parts  of  speech,  the  adverbs  alooe  were 
a  fully  fonned  class;  preposition--  were  still 
only  adverbial  prefixes  to  verl)s  ;  conjunctions 
were  very  few,  and  only  the  merest  connec- 
tives, the  construction  of  sentences  boincr  of 
the  simplest  charaeter  ;  artidrs  did  not  eonie 
into  existence  till  comp;ii':'.t:\rIv  uKulern  times. 
Numerals  had  been  produced  at  lea^it  up  to  a 
hundred ;  a-n  to  thoumnd,  the  case  is  very 
doubtful.  The  apparatus  of  noun  and  adjec- 
tive derivation,  in  both  brimary  and  secondary 
snffixet,  was  abvady  elaWated  in  its  principal 
features ;  conspicuous  examples  are  the  endings 
of  comparative  and  superlative,  and  of  par- 
ticiples.— ^This  primitive  ttmetare  of  Aryan 
laniriiaiTc  has  been  varinn'^ly  modified,  reduced, 
and  added  to,  in  the  later  history  of  the  family ; 
it  waa  most  fUly  and  distinotiy  preserved  in 


the  Sanskrit,  whieh  on  that  account  ca>ts  n!<  «t 
light  upon  the  common  history  of  all ;  but  tLtrw 
are  points  in  which  each  branch  leads  the  rest 
On  the  whole,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  s 
reduction  of  earlier  synthetic  stmctore,  and  • 
prevalence  of  analytic  methods  of  expresnon. 
l)y  the  suhstitiiiion  of  prepositions  for  cast- 
endings,  and  of  auxiliaries  for  verb  indectioiu, 
and  by  the  mnltiplieation  of  relational  w<nd& 
Of  all  the  langnapes  of  the  family,  the  Englisli 
has  gone  furthest  in  this  direction.  Arynn 
language  is  called  dutinctively  inflective  ^  (» 
is  also  Semitie,  although  its  inflectiveness  is  of 
a  very  ditierent  character).  By  this  is  meant 
that  ft  not  merely  forms  combinations  fitn 
elements  originally  independent,  reducing  one 
of  them  to  a  subordinate  petition,  as  "  forms- 
tive  element,^'  indicating  a  modification  or  re- 
lation of  the  r)ther  or  radical  element ;  Imt  that 
it  also  peculiarly  integrates  or  unities  llic  com- 
bined elements,  losing  sight  of  and  disguising 
their  separate  individuality,  and  even  allosring  ' 
the  radical  part  to  become  modified  widiin 
ittielf  by  the  .iddition  of  the  other:  thus,  ^na- 
skrit  riii,  tedOy  taidika ;  Greek  >.</iru,  i/^m-, 
>iXonra;  Latin /Iff,  f\do,  fredm;  EngliA 
(where  the  endings  lia\  e  dixijipeared) 
aang^  tung^  mmg.  It  is  mutter  of  dispute  amoog 
linguists  whether  such  changes  are  by  srigis 
jiurely  phonetic,  or  syinbf)li.  ally  sijniilioant: 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  better  opiniun.— 
The  unity  of  Aryan  language  necessarily  in- 
plies  the  former  existence  of  a  unitanr  Arran 
people ;  that  is,  at  some  time  in  the  past  tber« 
must  have  existed  aomewhere  in  the  wsrid  s 
single  limited  community,  in  whoso  cse  the 
langtiage  above  described  grew  up  and  tool 
shape,  and  by  whose  exten-ii  n  .md  separation 
it  became  so  widely  spread  and  so  diversified 
as  we  find  it  actually  to  be ;  but  when  ind 
where,  it  is  imjM i^-ilde  to  sav  with  any ditinite' 
ness.  The  greatest  antiquity  we  can  attsia  in 
the  history  of  the  family  is  8000-SOM  B.  (L. 
when  the  Indians  and  Persians  formed  tofrethet 
one  people.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  Vedii 
may  be  as  old  as  2000  B.  C. ;  of  the  Avesta. 
considerably  less.  We  h.-n  e  no  tnistworthj 
scale  as  yet  with  which  to  mt;a.suro  ciiroiKh 
logically  the  changes  of  language;  and  oar 
opinions  of  the  time  of  Aryan  unity  roust  be 
governed  greatly  by  our  opinions  as  to  the 
wider  cjuestion  of  Uie  anti(piity  of  man;  the 
former  is  variously  estimated  at  from  three  up 
to  tive  or  ten  thousand  years  before  Chrfat  A* 
to  the  place,  current  opinion  is  incline<i  to  fix 
it  on  the  iiighland  of  central  Asia^  nesr  tbe 
head  waters  of  the  Oxna  and  Jaxartes;  sad 
this  situation  is  claimed  to  l>e  pointed  out  hv 
the  evidence  of  the  language  itself.  That, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case;  the  mere 
fact  that  Indo- Persian  language  is  loss  rliiingeu 
from  original  Aryan  than  is  tiie  speecii  «>i  any 
other  branch  (which  is  all  the  linguistic  evidtnci^ 
that  can  be  alleged)  does  not  at  all  jirnvo  thit 
the  Indo-Persian  common  abode  is  ucan.-^ 
the  ori|^  abode  of  the  fiunOy;  tiwdMg* 
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of  longnago  oro  not  dependent  on  and  measured 
by  emigration.   It  Is  in  reidity  only  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible  an  to  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  whole  human  raoe,  and  tho  long-rooted 
ophdona  which  hsTe  frown  up  partly  under 
\U  influence,  partly  umler  that  of  the  known 
growth  and  spread  of  civilization,  that  have  led 
men  to  look  to  soothwestftrn  A^  as  the  oradle 
of  the  Aryan  race  nn<l  speecli.    Some  recent 
K'holarA,  rebelling  a^ain.st  these  iadaences, 
have  fixod  it  rather  in  Europe ;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  definite  value  to  say  for  this  >new. 
With  reference,  however,  to  the  degree  of 
coltivatUm  reaonad  hj  the  Aryan  mother  tribe 
before  its  separation,  more  definite  and  trust- 
worthy information  is  obtainable  :  by  inference, 
namely,  from  the  words  which,  as  occurring  in 
all  or  nearly  all  tlie  branches,  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  primitive 
Tooabnlary.    The  items  of  .>iu  li  information 
wen  first  put  tofpather  by  A.  Kuhn ;  Piutet 
later  prodneed  an  elaborate  but  nnoriaeal  and 
I'.ntrn-tworthy  w^rk  on  tlie  subject;  tho  la'*t 
attempt  at  reconstruction  of  the  Aryan  vo- 
eabtdaryiabyFick.  The  main  fiuts  established 
«rc  that  tlie  tribe  was  already  far  past  savairery, 
having  all  the  principal  domestic  animals  that 
we  have,  practising  the  arta  of  weaving  and 
agriculture,  being  acquainted  with  one  or  two 
metals  (whether  iron  ia  not  certain),  and  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  most  important  cereals ;  it 
was  rather  pastoral-agricultural  than  nomadic 
in  its  way  of  life. — It  is,  of  course,  vain  to 
attempt  tracing  the  history  of  dispersion  and 
migration  of  the  branches  of  the  dismembered 
Cunily  into  their  present  seats ;  but  such  dis- 
pcrsion  iiiuHt  have  taken  place  mainly  by  grad- 
ual spread  and  unconscious  separation,  not 
by  a  deliberate  parting  and  marehing  off  in 
different  direction^,  as  some  soeni  t  )  please 
theniMilves  with  fancying.   Even  the  grade  of 
kinship  between  the  branches  to  not  made  oat 
beyond  dispute.    That  tho  Sanskrit-ppoakinp 
race  of  India  parted  from  the  Iranians,  on 
Iranian  territory,  and  entered  India  by  the 
northwest^  not  very  lonir  before  the  Vedic 
period,  is,  indeed,  universally  acknowledged. 
And  the  closer  relationsliip  of  (Jreek  and  Italic, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Germanic  and  Letto- 
Slavic,  on  tlie  other,  is  quite  generally  held  ; 
but  which  of  these  two  pairs  stands  nearor  to 
^  Arialac  is  a  matter  of  less  unanimity  of 
2>lBion,  though  with  a  preponderance  to  the 
jWe  of  the  classic  tongues.    The  place  of  the 
Celtic,  again,  is  still  more  disputed :  some  con- 
nect it  closely  with  the  Italic,  othera  rather 
^th  the  (icnnanic,  tVc. ;  wliilo  yet  others  re- 
gard it  as  quite  separate  from  all.   These  are 
matters  which  wilfdoabflesB  be  determined  by 
and  by;  and  their  determination  may  flirow 
more  light  than  we  have  at  present  upon  the 
general  coarse  of  the  movements  of  the  family. 
I  here  may  have  been  other  branches,  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  seven  mentioned,  but  driven  out 
of  existence  in  the  course  of  tho  historical 
cbangoa  that  time  has  brought;  it  is  doubtfiil 
VOL.  I. — 61 


whether  the  Albanian,  or  Shkipetar,  is  not  a 
relle  of  aaoh  a  branch,  the  Illynan ;  after  long 

doubt,  the  best  authorities  at  the  present  time 
appear  to  set  it  down  as  Aryan.  What  other 
races  may  have  earlier  ooeapied  a  part  of  the 

present  seats  of  tho  Aryans  is  also  mainly 
matter  for  coi\jectare ;  but  that  the  latter  have 
encroached  upon  the  domain  of  Finno-Hon- 
garian  ("Turanian")  tribes  in  northern,  and 
of  Iberians  (Basques)  in  southwestern  Europe, 
does  not  admit  of  question.  More  or  less  m 
mixture  with  aboriginal  races  is  a  natural  or 
unavoidable  result  of  such  wide  extension;  so 
that  Aryan  speech  is  likely  to  be  everywhere 
purer  than  Aryan  blood ;  and  there  may  be 
nations  or  tribes  in  which,  by  successive  in- 
termixture, Aryan  blood  is  in  a  minority,  even 
a  decided  one;  yet  it  is  not  at  all  to  be 
quesHoned  that,  on  the  whole,  the  present 
geographical  limits  of  the  family  liavo  been 
reached  by  the  growth  and  suread  of  the 
original  Aryan  conmranity.  No  nypothesto  of 
borrowing,  or  of  the  dominating  infiuenco  of 
one  tribe,  propagating  and  imposing  its  own 
idiom  throagb  wide  reglonfl,  con  possibly  ex- 
plain tlie  faf'ts  of  the  case;  such  influence  is 
absolutely  impossible  without  high  culture, 
aided  by  literatnre  and  the  art  of  writing,  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  iti  tiie  pre-historic 
Aryan  perio<l. — One  of  the  evidences  that  there 
is  a  unity  of  race  as  well  as  of  language  among 
the  branches  of  the  Aryan  family,  is  the  emi- 
nence, historical  or  literary,  or  both,  which  most 
of  them  have  won  among  mankind.  The  fiMnily 
was  far  from  being  tho  firsS  to  rise  to  impor- 
tance, bnt  it  has  reached  a  higher  place,  and 
maintained  itself  there  more  persistently,  than 
any  other.  The  Persian  empire  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  appearance  of  an  Arjtat 
people  as  a  leading  actor  in  the  drama  of  his- 
tory :  then  Greek  and  Rom^n  supremacy  fol- 
lowed one  another ;  and  in  the  modeni  era>  i* 
is  the  European  nations  of  this  kindred,  with 
their  colonies,  that  have  been  and  are  almost 
monopolizing  theprog«%s8ive  force  of  homanity. 
India  has  lived  a  more  isoh-ited  life,  but  a  grand 
and  notable  one ;  and,  through  Hu<ldhiam,  it 
has  powerfully  intluenoed  a  great  part  of  Aflla. 
This  historical  importance  of  tlie  Aryans  con- 
stitutes one  great  source  of  the  importance 
and  interest  belonging  to  tho  study  of  their 
languages.  Another  is  the  high  rank  of  those 
languages  themselves,  as  being  confessedly  the 
most  i»erfect  instruments  of  human  expression 
and  aids  to  human  thooght.  Moreover,  the 
hnmense  rmgb  and  yarlel^  of  Aiyan  dialecta, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  liigh  develop- 
ment and  with  the  legibility  of  their  history, 
have  made  the  study  of  ^tA»  fkmfly  the  tndn- 
ing  ground  and  the  basi-:  of  trenoral  linguistic 
science. — For  more  detailed  discus^^ion  of  the 
matters  presented  here,  see  the  "  Lectures  »»n 
I^ngrmge"  of  Professors  Max  MftUer  and  W, 
D.  Whitney;  the  second  volume  of  Dumker's 
Ge^chichU  det  AUetthuim  ;  Pictet's  <>ri<jin«9 
indo^uropieniim ;  and  Fiok'a  Ytrglmfikatdm 
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W9rt0i^ueh  der  Jndogermani»ehen  Spraehm. 
The  lust  two,  with  fiopp's  nnd  Schleieher'a 
comparative  grammara,  iiave  been  mentioDed 
abov«.  The  relations  of  Latin  and  Greek  re- 

epoctively  to  the  family  liriv<>  l>eon  best  set 
forth  by  Corssen,  LaUinitche  6prache^  and  G. 
OartioB,  Orieekmkt  Etytnologie. 

ABZACnEL,  AbraluuB,  a  Jewish  astronomer, 
born  at  Toledo,  Spaio^  tlourished  about  luUO. 
He  wrot«  a  work  on  the  oUiquity  of  the  zodi- 
ac, and  determined  the  apopee  of  tlie  sun.  The 
famoas  Alfonsino  astronomical  tableis  prepared 
in  1252  by  order  of  Alfonao  X.  of  Castile,  were 
derived  in  part  from  the  writings  of  Arzaohel. 
Several  of  bis  works  are  extant  in  I>atin. 

ARZAMAS,  or  Ananas,  a  town  of  Kuropcan 
Bnasia,  capital  of  a  diatriot,  in  the  government 
and  60  m.  8.  of  tiie  city  of  Nuehni  NoTgorod,  on 
tlie  Tvesha;  po[).  in  1807,  10,517.  It  is  an  old 
town,  and  has  84  stone  churohea,  a  fine  cathe- 
dral miiitin  161S-*41,  several  eooveiits,  minn- 
factures  of  silk,  linen,  Iran,  and  iMttmr,  and 
two  annual  fairs. 

AS,  a  Roman  weight,  eqnivalent  to  the  Ubra 
of  12  ounces.  It  was  also  the  name  of  a  Ro- 
man brass  coin,  originally  an  a«  iu  weight,  but 
reduced  at  aaeceiive  tunes,  until  it  weighed 
but  half  an  ounce;  it  was  stamped  at  first  with 
the  tigure  of  a  sheep,  ox,  or  sow,  afterward 
with  the  face  of  Janus,  and  a  ship's  (irow. 

AS,  or  An  (Norse  plur.  yEtir ;  Uer.  plor. 
A9en\  in  northern  mythology,  a  member  of 
the  ruling;  race  of  gods,  12  male  and  12  female, 
including  Odin,  Thor,  Baldur,  Frejr,  Frigga, 
Freyja,  idmma,  Eira,  and  Saga,  who  dwMtin 
Asgard.    (See  Mythoi.ooy.) 

ASA,  the  third  king  of  Judah,  reigned  41 
years,  about  967-916  B.  0.  He  was  tiie  son 
and  successor  of  Abijam,  and  great-grandson 
of  Solomon.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  forms  of  idolatry  which  had 
become  prevalent  m  the  preceding  reigns.  Be- 
ing assiwed  by  Zerali.  an  Ethiopian  king,  with 
an  immense  army,  Asa  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory, and  for  ten  years  enjoyed  [>oaco.  Tlu  n 
he  became  involved  in  a  war  witii  Biuushu.  king 
of  Israel,  and,  at  the  cost  of  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  the  temple,  induced  the  king  of 
Damascus  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  His 
reign  was  ujion  the  whole  a  prosperous  one. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoehaphat. 

ASAFWriDA  (also  called  Bterem  dvAoUmd. 
eihiiK  tjforurn),  a  resinous  ;.'um  derived  from 
the  root  of  the  narthex  iUK^f'atuhi,  a  plant 
of  the  ilmfly  wtiMlifera^  which  grows  in 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  neighboring  regions. 
It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alcohol.  Triturated 
with  water,  it  forms  a  white  or  pink  mOlcy 
emulsion.  Its  peculiar  property  is  its  strong 
disagreeable  odor  and  taste.  This  resides  in 
the  volatile  oil  it  contuOfl,  whish  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  distilling  the  aqueons  or  alcoholic  so- 
lution. The  oil  is  said  to  contain  from  15  75 
to  23  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  Asafoetida  is  used 
in  Peraiaasaoondiment  for  flavoring  sauces  and 
food.  The  leaTca  are  eaten  and  the  root  roasted 


for  the  same  jnt  r  pose.  It  Is  used  tn  medicine  ii 

an  expe<^torant  and  antispasmodic  or  nervoDi 
Stimulant   It  is  supposed  to  act  beoeficiallj  in 


hysteria,  flatulence,  and  some  spasmodic  al» 

tions  of  the  resi)iratory  organs.  (Sec  Asn- 
8PA8MODIC8.)  The  volatile  oil  is  undonbtedlj 
absorbed,  as  is  shown  by  the  odor  iMing  ptf^ 
cef>tible  in  the  breath  and  other  excretiooi. 

ASAPH,  a  Levite,  appointed  by  David  as  iM^* 
ing  chorister  in  the  musical  services  wlii»  h  lie 
organized  in  connection  with  divine  woidup. 
The  dvty  Uras  asrigned  him  descended  a 
certiiin  succos^ion  in  his  family,  con^ittiiBllg  | 
them  H  kind  of  order  parallel  with  the  prifl^ 
hood,  though  not  equal  to^em  in  difinityv 
influence.    The  "children  of  Asaph"  appssr 
still  in  the  times  of  Ezra  and  NelK-ruiab  !•  ^ 
holy  ringers.   Asaph  is  called  in  CbroDicks  t 
seer  (hoteh),  and  twelve  psalms  (1.  and  Ivxiii- 
Ixxxiii.)  are  attributed  to  liim.   Another  Ai»^ 
was  chancellor  of  King  Hezeldah. 
.4SBKSi,  in  Africa.    See  Am. 
A-SBI^TIS  (Cir.  aoflzaroc,  a  substance  nnaffect- 
ed  by  fire,  from  a  j>riv«tive  and  e^i-vut,  Uj 
(quench),  a  term  used  rather  to  denote  a  pcco- 
liar  form  assumed  by  several  minerals  tMB 
designate  any  particular  sj)ecies.  Treinolite, 
actinolite,  and  other  forms  of  hombltsade,  ex- 
cepting thoee  oontaininfr  mnoh  alomiita  pi0 
into  fibrous  varictie!?,  tlie  fibres  of  wliiili  are 
sometimes  very  long,  tine,  flexible,  and  easily 
separable  by  the  fingers,  and  loolc  like  Su. 
,  These  kinds,  like  the  corresponding:  niinWM 
I  pyroxene,  are  called  asbestus.    Pliny  suppowd 
it  to  be  a  vegetable  |>ro<luct,  althon^  ^^JS^ 
making  incombustible  cloth,  as  he  statea  W 
amumthua  ot  the  Greeks  and  Latins  WSS  ttj 
same  thing;  the  word  meaning  undefiled,  lai 
Mlludin^'  to  til  -  facility  of  cleaning  the  doth  V 
throwing  it  into  the  fire.   Tlie  colors wyfrJB  i 
white  to  green  and  wood-brown.   The  diud« 
amianthus  is  now  applied  usually  to  the  tav 
and  more  alky  kinoa.   Mountain  kattV" 
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kind  in  thin  flexible  sheets,  made  of  interlaced 
fibres,  and  mountain  cork  the  same  in  thicker 
pieces;  both  are  ao  light  as  to  float  on  water, 
and  they  are  often  hydrona.  The  IndlTfdnai 

crystals  of  asbestns  arc  easily  separated  from 
each  other,  are  very  flexible  and  elastic,  and 
have  a  fine  silky  loatre.  A  single  fibre  ibaes 
into  white  enamel  glass ;  but  in  the  mass  it  is 
capable  of  roitittting  ordinary  tiaiue,  and  has 
henoe  been  extensively  applied  in  the  nuura* 
facture  of  fire-proof  roofing,  flooring,  steam 
packing,  clothing,  and  lamp  wicking.  The 
ancients  were  iSunuiar  with  it^  incombHitiUlity. 
and  wove  a  cloth  out  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead  when  ox- 
pOse<l  on  the  funeral  pile ;  they  also  made  nap- 
kins of  it,  which  were  cleaned  by  throwing 
tbem  into  the  fire;  and  they  employed  the 
finer  varieties  for  the  wickiriir  of  \  iitivi'  lamps. 
Gloves  for  handling  hot  iron  and  firemen's 
elotiiing  have  been  made  of  it  in  Bohemia  and 
Fcaiioe;  and  at  one  time  it  was  thour;ht  that 
an  important  industry  would  grow  out  of  this 
applieaHoo,  bvIT  experience  has  developed  tome 
practical  difficulties,  iind  a-;bestus  fabrics  are 
now  a  curiosity.  Tlie  u.se  of  this  material  for  a 
non-oonducting  envelope  of  steam  pipes,  for 
fire-proof  roofinp,  and  for  safes,  bids  fair  to 
become  extensive. — Asbcstus  occurs  abundant- 
ly in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Scotland,  on  theidand 
of  Corsica,  on  Statcn  Island,  and  in  numerous 
other  localities.  A  magnesian-iron  hornblende 
called  antliophyllite  frequently  occurs  us  a 
bowlder  on  the  island  of  New  York,  and  has 
been  fonnd  in  Htu  at  liie  oomer  of  SIMIi  street 
and  10th  avfiuu'. 

iSBiRY,  Fraocli,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
od Epi.Hcopal  ohnroh  cwdained  in  America, 
bom  at  Ilandswtjrfli,  Staffordshire,  Enjyland, 
Aug.  20, 1 745,  died  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  March 
81, 1816.  At  the  age  of  14  be  was  apprenticed 
to  a  mechanic;  but  through  the  intliiency  of 
the  Methodist  preachers  wlio  visit^^'d  his  father's 
house,  he  was  led  at  tin-  a<^i'  nt'  to  commence 
bis  labors  as  a  local  prea<  her.  In  1767  he 
joined  the  itinerant  nuuistry,  and  after  three 
years  of  home  service  was  sent  in  1771  ti  mis- 
sionary to  America,  and  the  next  year  was  ap- 
pointed by  John  Wesley  (general  assistant  m 
America.  He  reinvigorated  the  itinerant  sys- 
tem, and  sent  missionaries  into  wide  ranges  of 
eonntry  to  preaoh  and  found  new  sodeties.  On 
th«'  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  many 
of  the  cleigy  of  the  charoh  of  England  and 
some  of  the  Methodist  preaohen  retmiied  to 
England.  Ainon;^  the  latter,  in  177S,  went  T. 
l^nkin,  who  had  succeeded  Asbury  as  general 
aiMistnnt  Asbury  resolved  to  remain  in  Ameri- 
ca. In  common  with  many  others,  he  wa.s  from 
eeosoientious  scruples  a  non-iiiror.  From  this 
cause,  and  from  tin-  <rtcrt  Of  Mr.  Wesley's 
"Calm  AiMrcs.s,  itc.,"'  A>!Mir_v  and  his  Metho- 
dist couiljutors  were  re^'aided  with  suspicion  by 
"  the  strnpfjling  colonists,  and  often  molested  in 
tlieir  work ;  liis  prudence  however  at  length  al- 
loyed prejudice.  On  tibe  return  of  peaoe  it  was 


deemed  expedient  to  establish  an  independent 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  for  America.  Ao- 
oordhigly,  on  tiept.  2,  1784,  Thomas  Goke  wae 
dnly  ordniied  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  two  other 
English  presbyters  superintendent  of  the  Meth- 
odist societies  in  America,  with  instrnctions  to 
ordain  Asbnry  as  joint  snperintendent.  On 
Bee.  27,  17ft4,  after  unanimous  election  by  the 
American  preachers,  he  was  inducted  into  of- 
fice. For  more  than  30  yean  his  personal  his- 
tory is  the  hi.st<jry  of  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Methodism  in  America.  In  middle 
life  he  was  of  robust  frame,  of  me^um  stature, 
with  a  fresh  and  healthful  countenance,  and  a 
I  keen,  penetrating  eye  that  told  of  his  wonder- 
I  ful  insight  into  character.  Though  not  privi- 
leged with  the  culture  of  the  university,  he 
had  acquired  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the 
(Jrcek  and  Hebrew  languages.  In  connec- 
tion with  Coke,  he  devised  a  plan  for  a  com- 
plete system  of  aeademio  and  collegiate  edne»* 
tion,  and  as  early  n.9  1785  laid  the  foundations 
for  the  first  Metliodist  college  in  America.  As 
an  organizer  and  administeator  Asbury  was 
only  inferior  to  Wesley,  by  whom  ho  had  been 
instructed,  and  much  of  whose  spirit  he  had 
imbibed.  During  his  American  ministry  he 
travelled  over  270,000  miles  throutrli  the  entire 
extent  of  the  country  ;  he  preached  about  16,- 
500  sermons,  or  nearly  one  each  day  for  46 
years ;  he  presided  at  224  annual  conferencoa, 
and  ordained  more  than  4,000  preacliers.  The 
organization,  discipline,  and  marvellous  pro- 
gress of  Methodism  were  largely  due  to  the 
sagacity,  administrative  ability,  and  untiring 
activity  of  Asbury.  Through  the  itinerant 
system,  of  which  he  was  the  reinvigorator  and 
life-long  Ulnstrator,  the  si)iritaal  destitntlon  of 
our  pioneer  population  was  relieved.  He  was 
never  married.  His  only  hterary  works  are  his 
"Journals^*  (8  vdt.  8vo),  an  invaluable  record 
of  his  remarkable  life, 

ASCALON  (Ileb.  A.'^hkchm ;  Arab.  A$kalan)^ 
one  of  the  five  leading  or  princdy  cMea  ct 
Philistia,  was  situated  midway  between  TJaza 
and  Aslidod,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  37 
ra.  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  Though  several  times 
mentioned  in  tlie  poetical  l)Ooks  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  figured  le&s  conspicuously  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Hebrews  than  in  that  of  the 
Maccabees  and  the  crusades.  It  was  twice 
taken  by  Jonathan  tiie  Asmonean,  was  the 
s(;ene  of  a  great  victory  of  the  Christians  under 
Godfrey  and  Tancred  in  1099,  was  taken  by 
Baldwm  III.,  king  of  Jemsalem,  in  1168,  and 
was  recaptured  by  Saladin  in  1187.  Hy  treaty 
between  Richard  and  Saladin  (1102)  it  was 
destroyed  jointly  by  tiie  Mnssnlmans  and  Chris- 
tians. The  wine  of  Ascalon  is  celebrated  by 
Pliny.  Near  the  town  stood  in  antiquity  a 
famous  temple  of  Deroeto,  <be  l^nrlan  Venoa, 
of  which,  liowover,  no  trace  remains  now. 
Altogether,  as  Zephaniah  predicted,  Ascalon 
has  become  "  a  desolation." 

ASCARIDiS  (Gr.  aoKoplO^  a  term  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates, and  now  applied  to  several  nematoid 
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worms  which  infest  the  intestines  of  man  aod 
■nimab:  the  aitcari*  rerminilarl*^  mawworm 
or  pin  worm,  wiiich  infeat^j  tho  rectum  or  low- 
est intestine ;  the  tricocej)halv»  diipor^  or  long 
tliread  worm,  found  in  the  ca>rum  or  upper 
part  of  the  largo  intestines;  the  A.  himbri- 
ooieUt,  or  large  roanil  worm,  mostir  found  in 
the  wnall  intestines.  Tho  body  of  the  large 
round  wonn  is  long,  elastic,  and  fusifonu,  or 
tapering  at  the  two  extremities;  the  anterior 
being  somewhat  obtuse  and  fumbhed  with 
tiiree  tubercles,  which  surroond  the  mouth. 
(See  En'tozoa.) 

18CfiH8I«N»a  S.  £.  parish  of  Louisiana,  inter- 
aeoted  hj  the  Mianmippi  riyer  and  boonded  N. 
E.  by  the  Amite  rivir  and  E.  by  Lake  Maure- 
pas;'  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  11,677,  of 
whom  7,810  were  colored.  The  parish  oonrists 
ohietly  of  an  alluvial  plain.  A  great  ]>art  of 
khe  land  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  and 
ia  eztremelj  nrtile,  particnlarly  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  In  1870  the  ]>ansh  jirodnced 
160,542  bnsbels  of  Indian  com,  Util  bales  of 
eoCtoD,  18,986  Iba.  of  rioe,  0,4^^  nhds.  of  sugar, 
ami  308,587  galloDB  of  mfliaMea.  Capital,  Don- 
aldson ville. 

ASCENSION  DAT,  a  festival  of  the  Roman 

Cuthulic  and  Episcojial  rliurclies,  kept  in  com- 
lueniorutiou  of  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  recorded 
by  the  evangelist  to  have  happened  on  the  40th 
day  after  his  resnrrertion.  It  is  kept  on  Thurs- 
day, and  the  day  is  also  called  Holy  Thursday. 
It  has  been  observed  at  least  since  A.  D.  68. 
In  the  5th  century  Maraertus.  bishop  of  Vienne, 
instituted  a  three  days'  preparation  for  this 
festival.  This  occupies  the  three  days  immo- 
diately  preceding  Iloljr  Thnrsday,  which  are 
called  rogation  days. 

ASCENSION  ISLAl^D,  an  island  about  8  m.  in 
length  and  6  in  width,  lying  in  the  .south  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  in  lat  7"  56'  S.,  Ion.  14°  25'  W.  It 
is  of  volcanic  formation,  mountainous,  and  was 
barren  and  aninhabitcd  until  the  imprisonment 
of  Napoleon  at  8t.  Helena,  when  it  was  ocen- 
pied  by  a  small  British  force,  who  have  con- 
tinned  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  Its  shores 
supply  a  vast  nnmber  of  tnrflee.  It  serves  as  a 

depot  and  watering  place  for  shijjs. 

ASCII,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  14  m.  N.  W. 

of  Eger;  pop.  in  IBl'.O,  9,40.5.  It  is  tho  seat  of 
an  important  industry,  especially  in  silk  and 
wodlen  goods.  Formeriy  the  dominion  of 
Aseh,''  enil)rarins  an  area  of  -11  sq.  m.,  was  an 
immadiato  territory  of  the  German  empire ;  in 
1881  it  was  made  a  fief  of  the  Bohemian  crown, 
but  roccivi'd  in  return  a  jiromiseof  a  perpotnal 
exemption  from  taxes;  its  entire  incorporation 
with  Bohemia  did  not  take  place  till  1770. 

ASCHAFFK^'BlKr.,  a  city  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
<drcle  of  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Main,  which  is  hero  crossed  by  a 
handsome  stone  bridge,  23  m.  E.  8.  E.  of  Frank- 
fort;  pop.  in  ISTl,  9,212.  It  has  a  fine  palace, 
the  Johannisburg,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Mentz.  Among  the  other  nota- 


ble  baildings  are  the  fitift*a  Kirohe,  erected  in 

f)80,  and  the  Pomi>ejanum  or  Pompoian  lionse, 
which  Louis  I.  built  from  1842  to  1849  in  imi- 
tatioD  of  the  house  of  Oastor  and  Polhizat 
Pompeii.  AschattV-nburi:  w.ns  a  town  as  early 
as  tho  8th  century,  and  in  tiie  niiddie  agesoit^ii 
appears  in  history.  During  the  war  betweea 
Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1866,  an  engagcmert 
took  place  at  Aschatfenburg  on  July  14,  in 
which  tho  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  2,0(M) 
of  their  troops  were  cat  off  from  retreat  and 
captured  in  the  city. 

ASCHAM,  Ssger,  an  English  scholar,  bora  in 
Yorkshire  in  1616,  died  Dec  80,  1568.  He 
was  of  hnmble  parentage,  and  was  broiijdit  up 
by  Sir  Anthony  Winfrtield,  with  who*;e  sun*  he 
vifas  educated.   In  1534  he  graduated  at 
John*8  coUe^,  Ozibrd,  where  he  gained  a  M- 
low^liip.    Ascliam  early  embracid  Protost-mt 
principles.   In  1537  be  became  a  college  tutor, 
and  was  app<rfnted  hj  the  tmiveni^  to  read 
Greek  in  the pubHc schooN.  When  Henry  VIII. 
founded  a  Greek  lectureship  Asch&m  was 
appointed  to  it,  and  in  1644  waa  made  oai- 
versity  orator,  a  post  which  oblipe<l  him  to 
prepare  all  addresses  and  write  the  eoniplimefi- 
tary  and  business  letters  to  great  men.  For 
this  his  elepant  Latinity  purtifuhu-ly  qualified 
him.    In  1548  Ascham  was  appointe<l  teacher 
of  learned  languages  to  the  lady  Pllizabett. 
afterward  (pieen.    Ho  continued  in  her  bootc- 
hold  two  years,  when  he  quittetl  her  eudded^ 
from  a  pique  against  persons  in  her  eatabBab- 
ment.    In  15.*)0  he  was  appointed  secret-iry  to 
Sir  Richard  Morysine,  tlie  English  auibji--*ador 
to  the  emperor  Charlea  V.,  which  appointment 
he  retained  for  three  years,  until  the  death  ti 
Edward  VI.   and  the    ambas.«<ador*9  re<^ 
While  abroad,  he  travelled  in  (ii-nnany,  vi.<qte4 
Italy,  and  wrote  tho  results  of  bis  travels  in  ••  A 
Report  and  Discourse  of  the  AfTaJres  of  tienua- 
ny."    On  his  return  in  1653  he  was  ap>poiDted 
Latin  secretarj  to  the  queen,  and  on  the  death 
of  Mtsrj  he  waa  continued  in  hw  crfBce  by  EEi- 
abeth,  who  retjuired  his  services  as  tutor  in  the 
languages,  in  which  he  read  with  her  aerml 
hours  each  day.   He  wrote  a  small  treatise  on 
archery,  entitled  "Toxophilus"  and  dcdirated 
it  to  Henry  VIIL,  who  ordered  him  an  annual 
penrion  of  £10  ftr  it   Be  also  wrot*  ^*^TI» 
Scholemaster,"'  a  treatise  on  the  study  of 
languages,  which  was  first  published  bj  his 
wi^yw.   His  letCen  to  Oxford  during  his  stay 
abroad  were  also  collected  and  publUhed.  Hi* 
works  were  published  entire,  Oxford,  1703,  and 
his  English  writings,  London,  181S,  witik  a  fife 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

'  ASCHEKSLEKEX,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
nrovince  ot  8«zony,  about  32  m.  8.  by  W.  ef 
Magdeburg,  on  the  rivtT  Fine;  pop.  in  18T1. 
I(>,7:i4.  It  has  manufactures  of  wooUen  and 
linen.  In  the  middle  ages  tha  eoonta  of  Aaea- 
nia  (a  district  including  the  present  circles  of 
Aschersleben,  Ennsleben,  ami  RaIlenst«Mh>  rr- 
sided  here,  and  the  ruins  of  their  cattle  aiv 
Still  m  existence  on  the  neighboring  WotfiiMif. 
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ASCIDIiNS.    See  Mollcscoids. 

ASCLBPUDB^  called  from  his  native  country 
liitliynu",  a  ]>h_v.siciaii,  born  at  Prusa  iu  liitliy- 
nia  in  the  2  J  century  B.  ('..  Hourished  in  Kuuie 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1st.  lie  first  studied 
rhetoric  and  philosophy,  bat  afterward  aban- 
doned them  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Though 
his  system  contains  some  rules  approved  l>y 
modem  science,  such  as  reliance  upon  gentle 
measnres,  diet,  fresh  air,  &c.,  he  teems  to  have 
atUiincd  .snc('o-«s  rather  by  indulging  the  whiins 
and  caprices  of  his  patients,  ilattering  their 
prejudices,  and  oaring  for  fbdr  comfort,  tlian 
hy  any  ability  of  his  own.     After  successful 

(•ractice  in  several  Grecian  cities,  ho  went  to 
lome,  where  he  gained  great  fame  and  wealth. 
He  is  said  never  to  have  been  ill,  and  to  have 
died  at  u  great  age  by  an  accident.  He  left  sev- 
eral ^eeiples,  who  attained  considerable  promi- 
neiioe  UB  teachers  of  hi.s  doctrine<>. 

A8C0U*  !•  A  city  (anc.  Aitculum  Picenum) 
of  Cflotral  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ascoli 
Piceno,  on  the  right  banlc  of  the  Tronto,  18  m. 
W.  of  the  Adriatic  and  87  m.  N.  E.  of  Rome ; 
pop.  about  11,000.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
citadeL  a  Jesuit  college,  a  museum,  library,  and 
a  number  of  private  palaces.  Ito  harbor,  Porto 
d*Asooli,  at  the  month  of  the  Tronto,  is  de- 
Ibnded  by  two  forts,  and  is  frequented  by  coast- 
ing veesMs.  n*  imM  Plwe,  a  province  of  cen- 
tral Italy,  formerly  belonging  to  the  papal 
territory,  and  now  constituting  one  of  tlie  four 
provhioes  of  the  Marches ;  area,  808  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1872,  203.000.  ]>art  of  tlie  province  is 
traversed  by  branches  of  the  Apennines  and  by 
numerous  valleys  watered  by  the  Tenna,  Aso, 
Teisino,  Tronto,  and  other  rivers.  The  chief 
products  are  corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  silks,  wool, 
and  iisb.  III.  AscoH  di  Satrlaoo  (anc.  Asculum 
Apulum),  a  town  of  S.  Italjr,  in  the  province 
or  Gapitanata,  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Apennines^,  65  ni.  K.  N.  K.  of  Naples;  pop. 
about  6,000.  Near  it  Pyrrbos  in  279  B.  0. 
g^ed  a  great  victory  over  the  Bomans;  and 
in  1190  Count  Amir*  a,  freiural  of  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.,  was  defeated  here  by  Taucrcd  and 
•hun.  The  ancient  town  was  on  a  branch  of 
tlic  Appian  wav,  and  considerable  ranainB  ex- 
ist outside  the  modern  town. 

18C0T  HELtTlI,  a  niee  eoiirse  in  Berkshire, 
England,  20  m.  froni  London  and  fi  m.  from 
Windsor,  near  the  London  and  Southwestern 
railway.  The  annual  meeting  in  June  is  one 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  turf.  The  first 
prize  is  a  gola  cup  valued  at  A'ooo. 

IKELLI,  or  Asdlle,  Gaspare,  an  Italian  anato- 
mist} bom  in  Cremona  about  1580,  died  in  Mi- 
lan in  1626.  He  was  professor  of  anstomy  in 
the  university  of  I'avia.  In  1622,  wliile  deni- 
oustratiug  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  by 
the  disaeotion  <»f  a  dog,  he  first  observed  the 
lacteal  vessels  as  n  (  (injreries  of  white  cords 
disseminated  tliruugb  the  mesentery;  and  on 
opening  one  of  them  with  the  point  of  the  eeal- 
pel,  the  milky  chyle  flowed  o#t,  and  the  dis 
covery  uf  the  absorbent  vessels  was  acoom- 


plislied.  Before  that  period  the  mesenteric 
veins  were  supposed,  as  in  the  time  of  Galen, 
to  collect  from  the  intestines  all  the  nutritions 

Groductit  of  digestion  and  to  carry  them  to  the 
ver,  where  they  were  worked  up  into  the 
perfected  blood,  and  the  blood  thence  diaeemi- 
nated,  through  the  rest  of  the  venous  system, 
outward  to  the  whole  body.  A  part  of  the 
blood  only,  passing  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  waa 
thought  to  be  aiterlaHzed,  and  so  sent  ont 
through  the  arteries  from  the  left  ventricle,  aa 
the  venous  blood  was  sent  out  through  tlie 
vdna.  The  diaoovwy  of  Aselli  oonateted  rim- 
ply  in  finding  a  new^  set  of  mesenteric  vessels 
which  tobk  up  from  the  intestines  the  chyle 
alone,  and  conveyed  it  toward  the  central  or- 
gans. He  did  not  detect  their  real  ultimate 
course,  but  .supposed  them  to  terminate  in  the 
Uver,  which  still  remained  the  supposetl  organ 
for  ti»e  elalioration  and  perfection  of  the  blood. 
It  was  only  some  years  later  (see  Pkcqcet) 
that  the  independent  course  of  the  lac  teals  and 
lymphatics  was  ascertjuned,  passing  tlirough 
the  receptacnlum  chyli  and  the  thoracic  duct 
to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  .\solli,  however, 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  di.scovery,  and  the  sub- 
sequent snooeaa  of  others  de]>enaed  on  the  fkda 
demon str.ited  by  him.  They  are  embodied  in 
his  dissertation  J)c  Lactibm  site  LacUit  Veni» 
(Ifllan,  1627). 

ASCILL,  John,  an  English  lawyer  and  writer, 
born  about  16o5,  died  in  London  in  1738. 
After  acquiring  con.siderable  reputation  in  Lon- 
don in  his  profession  and  as  a  political  and  legjd 
j)am[)hleteer,  he  went  to  Ireland  in  1G99,  where 
lie  was  elected  to  tiie  Iiiah  parliament.  Before 
taking  hi.s  seat,  however,  he  was  expelled,  Oct. 
11,  1703,  for  blasphemy  iu  his  pamphlet  on  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  death,  "An  Argument 
proving  that,  acoordiUig  to  the  Covenant  of 
Etemu  Life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man 
may  be  translated  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life 
without  passing  throush  Death"  (London, 
1700),  which  was  publfcfy  bnmed.  Retoming 
to  London  in  1705,  he  was  eleeted  in  1707  to 
tlie  English  house  of  commons;  but  he  was 
also  expelled  from  thia  for  the  same  eanae.  He 
passed  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  in  prison  for 
debt,  continuing  to  transact  professional  busi- 
ness, and  pnbUahing  numerous  pamphlets. 

ASH,  a  name  applie<l  to  fonr  genera  of  forest 
trees.  I.  Fraxinua  (Cir.  ifipd^tq,  separation, 
from  the  wood  being  used  for  fences,  or  from 
the  facility  with  which  it  splits),  of  the  family 
oleacf/r,  Juss.,  dicecia  dtandrm,  Linn.  Polyga- 
mous, caly.\  minute,  3  to  4  cleft  ;  corol  deeply 
4-parted  or  none.  Stamens  2  to  4 ;  pistillate 
flowers;  ovary  superior,  compressed,  2-cellod, 
with  2  ovules  each;  capsule  with  a  memlirana-. 
oeotts  lanceolate  wing  (•amara)^  1 -seeded  by 
abortion;  seed  pendnlona.  Moet  of  the  species 
are  indigenous  in  North  America  (more  than 
80  £.  of  the  Mississipni),  many  in  Europe,  few 
in  Asia  (one  in  Nepaul).  Moet  are  large  treea, 
affecting  shady  and  moist  places,  banks  of  riv- 
ers, or  marshes ;  they  prosper  less  in  barren  and 
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bleak  looalitiet.  The  wood  of  most  species  is  | 

tongh  and  elastic,  aiul  is  used  ]»y  wheelwrighta,  ! 
oarriage-maken,  and  abip-bailderai  for  many 
purposes.  Tlie  most  important  spedee  are  Hie 
following:  F.  acuminnta  (Americana,  diseolor, 
wh^  aw);  leaves  pinnatifid,  leatiets  petiolate,  I 
obloDft  8  to  4  pain  and  1  oro  one,  aemninate^  | 
fKininff,  entire  (ir  ^'iif^'litly  toothcxl,  glanoons 
beneath,  downr  when  young ;  grows  60  to  75  | 
feet  high.   This  ftirnishes  the  best  wood  of  all. 
It  flourishes  flrom  Canada  to  Carolina,  and  is 
believed  to  be  an  antidote  to  huake  i>oison. 
F.  sambueifolia  (black  or  water  asli) ;  loaves 
large  ;  leaHets  7  to  9  pairs  and  1  o<l(l.  se>sile, 
ovate,  lanceolate,  rounded  at  Ifase,  rii^o>e,  shi- 
ning and  smooth  above,  villous  beneath  on  the 
Teins;  60  to  66  feet  bi^h.   F.  tovientoaa  (pu- 
hMoetUf  red  adi) ;  loalleta  7  to  9  pairs  and  1, 
elliptic,  aeiuninate,  nearly  entire,  very  long; 
petioles  and  young  branches  downy.  It  fiur- 1 
nUies  good  wood,  more  red^sb  tlum  tbat  of  | 
the  others,    F.  juglandifolia  (riridis,  swamp 
ash):  leaves  very  large,  leaflets  4  pairs  and  1,  i 
petiolate,  orate,  serrate,  glaneoiis  beneath,  pn-  | 
Descent  on  veins;  a  small  tree.    Michaux  and 
Kuttall  describe  7  more  species  and  some  varie- 
ties, among  which     ^uaJran^/afa  (bine  ash), 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  attainini;  70  feet 
in  height,  witli  valuable  wood,  and  F.  Oregona, 
attainmg  80  ftet,  are  the  most  remarkable.  In 
Europe  the  i)nticij)nl  species  is  F.  exeehior 
(common  Jiab),  attaining  90  feet,  witli  excellent 
wood,  thoogh  inferior  to  the  Americana.  On 
its  leaves  swarm  caAtharide*  (Spanish  flies), 
spreading  a  disagreeable  smell.  A  variety  with 
drooping  branches  (weeping  ash)  is  grafted  on 
tall  stems,  and  converted  into  an  arbor  shading 
all  aronnd.  II.  Orpm  (Gr.  hpetvi^^  monntidn- 
ous)  of  Persoon  {fraxinut  omm.  Linn.,  flow- 
ering ash),  of  the  same  family  with/r<mntM, 


but  of  the  class  diandria  monogyniay  Linn. 
Calyx  4-parted ;  corolla  2  or  4-parted,  segments 
long,  ligulate ;  stumon  inserted,  with  2  barren 


filaments;  stigma  emarginate;  fruit  winge^ 
1-celled,  1 -Seeded;  leaves  opposite,  unequllr 
pinnate ;  flowers  in  terminal  or  asiilorj  pani- 
cles. It  grows  In  shady  woods  fai  Europe,  N. 
Asia,  and  America.  Among  the  Auieric^o 
species,  0.  dipetala  and  U.  Auurtcaaa  uiv 
most  remarkable.  In  Europe,  O.  nfmifftlia 
exude<  tlie  munna,  a  sweet  substHMcfrUlll 
ditil  rs  from  sugar  by  not  fermenting  wftii  witcr 
and  yeast,  and  serves  as  a  purgative  medidaei 
The  best  manna  is  collected  in  Calabria  an-l 
Sicily.  The  lilac  and  olivo  can  be  suocessfull} 
grafted  on  the  species  of  framimm  and  mm. 
The  cultivated  species  of  orn  yjt  are  ofUn  grtfled 
on  fraxinut  exctbior;  and  as  ornut  grow* 
the  more  rapidly,  a  cnriously  ]irotul>enuitiUm 
is  formed,  and  may  by  alternate  graftiiig  be 
made  to  take  grotesque  shapes.  IlL  Am* 
(its  bark  being  supposed  to  be  an  absorbent  in 
consumption),  of  the  family  pomaeem,im^  , 
ieo$andria  2-6  penta^nia,  Linn.,  daneil  mder  I 
the  genus  pynix.  Calyx  tuhulous,  arceoUto, 
limb  5-partcHl ;  petals  roundish  ;  styles  S  to  , 
5;  drupe  closed,  6-celled,  with  cartilsgiBOBi  I 
putamen  ;  cells  2-seeded.  The  species  ' 
r.  or  a.  Americana  (mountain  ash);  lesvw 


Oiik-lMvid  lloiiaWa  AA. 

pinnatifld ;  leaflets  oblong,  lanceolate^  aMDri- 
nato,  somewhat  serrate;  common  petlol«T«7 
smooth;  flowers  white,  in  terminal  ooryaito; 
fruit  globose,  villdwi^h  red.  persistent  almoft 
tXi  winter,  it  grows  in  Canada  snd^  tltf 
northern  states.  P.  mieroearpa  (smsD-frmtw) 
extend-  from  New  York  into  Carolina;  sinsllor 
than  the  preceding;  I'roit  scarlet.  S.  <i»cu/w- 
rin  (rowan  tree),  common  in  the  forests  of  >. 
Kurope;  grows  up  to  '25  feet:  fniit  edible, 
after  being  frost-bitten  and  kept  iu  hay  tor 
.some  time.  The  fruit  of  other  speoic^•  ^|-" 
afTords  food  to  many  birds,  (^nly  one  BP**** 
(on  the  Sandwich  islands)  is  known  fe 
tropical  regions.  The  fruit,s  of  nuuiy  cos 
tain  malic  acid,  and  the  flowers,  bark,  and  nj*'' 
of  aueuparia  yield  hydrocyanio-(prua8»c)«>«- 
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The  wood  is  valoable  for  many  nsoa,  nnd  the 
branches  were  employed  by  the  Druids  in  their 
rites.  IV.  Xanthoxylum  (Gr.  fa»^,  yellow, 
and  {{P/jv,  woo<l),  of  the  family  xanthorylaeea, 
Joak,  diacia  pentandria^  Linn.  X  Caroli- 
nianvfn  (priokly  ash,  toolihsohe  tree),  a  mid- 
dle-sizwl  tree  with  prickly  branches.  X.  ma- 
erophylion  {^pUtrotOf  bastard  iroawood),  in  Ar- 
bnsM  and  Florida;  from  15  to  90  feet  high. 
ThU  spocif?!,  well  as  others  (called  yellow 
wood,  aatiu  wood,  dec)  of  much  greater  size, 
bafe  nard,  erosa'grained  wood. 

ISO,  John,  an  Krifrlish  Haptist  divine,  bom 
in  1724,  died  in  1779.  lie  was  pastor  of  a  con- 
greftation  at  Pershore,  in  Worcestershire,  and 
published  *'  A  New  and  Complete  English  Dic- 
tionary "(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1775). 

inUHTEE,  the  moat  notable  of  the  existing 
savage  kinpdoms  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 
Its  boondarie^i  are  not  accurately  detined;  but 
approximately  the  kinf;dom  may  be  consider- 
ed  the  region  fronting  the  Gold  Coast,  between 
lat.  5°  and  10°  N.  and  Ion.  1°  and  G°  W.  Un- 
til the  oommeoeMiient  of  the  present  centu- 
ry Ashnntt  o  was  unheard  <»f  \>y  Kuropeans, 
for  the  1-antee.s,  a  hostile  tribe,  occuoied  the 
coast.   In  1807  Osai  Tutu  was  king  of  Aaban- 
teo.    lie  appears  to  have  subjugated  many  of 
the  neighboring  tribe.i.    Two  of  his  tributary 
chiefs  having  tied  to  the  Fantee  country,  Osai 
demanded  that  they  should  be  given  up  to  him. 
The  demand  waa  refused,  and  the  Ashantee 
messengers  were  put  to  denth.   Osai  thereupon 
made  an  inonnioii  into  the  Fantee  oonntnr, 
wMeh  he  raTaged  down  to  the  coast  The 
British,  who  had  a  fort  at  Anainixio  on  the 
,  coast,  undertook  to  shelter  the  flying  Fan- 
ten.    The  Aahantees  inTested  the  Ion  and 
compelled  tlie  British   (invornor  to  ask  for 
peace.   This  peace  was  of  brief  duration.  In 
1817  the  Aahantees  again  invaded  the  Fantee 
co'infry.  and  took  possession  of  it,  their  acqui- 
sition by  right  of  conquest  being  recognized  by 
the  firitiah  governor  of  the  fort.  In  1898  the 
Fantees,  onconr:ii:ed  by  the  British,  rose  against 
the  Aahantees,  who  again  marched  into  their 
eomtry.    Sir  Charles  McOarthy,  the  British 
governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  undertook  to  chas- 
tise the  invaders.    A  sharp  action  took  place, 
Jan.  21,  1834^  in  whieh  the  British  were  de- 
feated, the  commander  and  nearly  all  his  offi- 
cers being  killed.    The  victorious  Aahantees 
came  near  capturing  the  British  atronghidd  of 
Cape  Ci>aat  Castle ;  but  sickness  coming  on, 
they  were  obliged  to  withdraw  to  their  own 
country.    Since  that  time  the  Ashanteea  have 
kept  aloof  from  the  seaboard,  but  appear  to 
have  extended  their  dominion  into  the  interior. 
^'ow  and  then  travellers  have  made  their  way 
to  Koomassie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  in  lat.  G° 
51'  N.,  Ion.  2°  18'  W.    They  report  that  the 
gOvemniL  iit  is  an  alwnhite  despotism.    The  king 
u  the  fflreat  property  owner,  and  is  the  legid 
heir  of  all  his  subjects.  Slavery  exists  on  a 
large  schIc,  many  of  the  nobles  having  as  many 
as  1,000  slaves.   Up  to  within  a  few  years  the 


slave  trade  prospered  and  gave  a  large  income 
to  the  masters;  but  now  that  the  trade  has 
declined,  slavery  seems  likely  to  die  out.  Po- 
lygamy may  hi-  considered  the  (Special  institu- 
tion of  Ashantee.  The  importance  of  a  man  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  his  wives;  for  these 
are  the  cheapest  laborers.  The  king,  it  is  said, 
is  limited  to  8,888  wive&  who  during  the  work- 
ing season  are  soatterea  over  his  plantations. 
^Vhile  at  home  in  the  capital  they  occupy  two 
streets,  where  they  are  secluded  i'rom  ail  but 
the  mg  and  his  ftnude  relatives ;  any  other 
perpon  who  looks  upon  one  of  them,  even  by 
accident,  is  punished  by  death.  As  to  their 
religion,  human  sacrifices  seem  to  constitute 
the  distinguishing  feature.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
producing  every  kind  of  tropical  grains  and 
fhiita.  Tlie  abondanoe  of  gold  delayed  as 
ornaments  shows  that  mines 'are  common; 
many  of  the  richest,  however,  are  held  sacred 
to  the  divinities,  and  so  networked.  Among 
the  si>ecial  industries  may  be  mentioned  a 
bciiutil'ul  fabric  of  cotton,  woven  in  strips  four 
inches  wide,  and  afterward  sewn  together.  A 
considomMi'  commerce  is  carried  on  between 
Koomassic  and  lloossa,  Bomoo,  Timbuctoo, 
and  other  points  in  the  interior ;  the  principal 
exports  are  gold  dust  and  ivory.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  to  reach,  or  even  to  exceed, 
8,000,000.    (See  Gold  Coast.) 

ISHBIiKTON,  Aiexaadcr  Bariag,  baroo,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  and  statesman,  bom  Oct  87, 
1774,  died  May  18,  1848.  Ho  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  who  sent  him  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  married  in  1798  tbe 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Bingham  of  Pliila- 
delpbia.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  pub- 
lished in  1806  a  pamphlet  relating  to  the  oraers 
in  council  and  to  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
toward  the  neutral  commerce  of  America, 
which  passed  throogb  sereral  editions.  FMm 
a  partner  he  became  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1810  the  head  of  the  house  of  Baring,  and 
was  a  member  of  parliament  from  1819  to 
1835,  when,  after  having  been  for  four  months 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  ma.ster 
of  the  mint,  ho  was  raised  to  tiio  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Ashburton,  which  had 
become  extinct  in  1823  on  the  death  of  bis 
first  cousin.  (See  DiT?fTHNO,  John.)  In  the 
house  of  commons  he  had  opposed  the  reform 
bill,  and  in  the  house  of  k»rds  ho  opposed  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  The  nnsettled  con- 
dition of  the  northeastern  boundary  question 
led  Sir  H<tbert  Peel  to  send  him  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  United  States,  where  he  con- 
cluded, Aug.  9,  1842,  the  so-called  "Ashbur- 
ton treaty."  It  was  assailed  by  the  opposition 
in  England,  led  by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  the 
"  Ashburton  capitolation ;  *'  and  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Webster  was  charged  with  having 
been  overreached ;  but  public  opinion  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  has  sanctioned  it  as  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  difReult  matters  of  con- 
trovcrsy,  some  of  which  had  eni])arras.scd  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  for  60  years. 
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The  cxtrftordinary  oompriment  of  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  a  diplomatic  achievement  waapaid 
lo  Lord  AahbrntoD,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Home 
io  the  honso  of  commons,  and  of  Lord  Brnup:4 
ham  in  the  Iiouse  of  lords:  and  an  earldom^ 
was  offered  to  him,  which  he  declined.  The 
nefTotiations  were  farilitatcd  liy  his  liigli  chjir- 
actcr  and  inU-lligence,  by  his  auiiable  diji{>osi- 
tion,  and  hy  his  excellent  i>ersonal  relations 
witfj  Danii.'!  Webster,  tlicn  sec  rotary  of  state, 
on©  of  whose  grandsons  wa.s  iiaiiic<l  after  hira. 
Lord  Asliburton  was  a  privy  cuuneiUor,  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Britbh  rooseam,  and  D.  C.  L.  of  Ox- 
ford. Talleyrand  at  one  time  confided  to  him 
tbe  custody  of  his  memoirs,  and  {)rc.sented  him 
with  CanoVa's  bitst  of  Napoleon.  Ue  died  at 
tiie  wmntry  seat  of  his  daughter  Harriet,  the 
widow  of  till)  marquis  of  Bath.  His  wife, 
who  was  a  ifoman  of  superior  accompUsh- 
ments,  died  aboot  six  montlu  alter  him. — His 
eldc-it  Hon.  William  Binoiiam  Barin(;.  T.nrd  ' 
Abhburton,  who  was  a  member  of  ijarliament 
for  17  years  and  held  various  official  iK>»<itioiia, 
died  March  23,  18(»4;  and  his  l)n)thcr  Fhavcis, 
the  3d  baron,  died  iSept.  6,  lUUb.  The  present 
and  4th  baron,  Albzahdib  Huob  Bastira^  is 
tlie  son  of  the  lattor.  ' 

ASHBY  DE  LA  ZOl IH,  a  market  town  of  Lci- 
Oestersbire,  England,  15  J  ni.  N.  W.  of  Leicester ; 
pop.  8,800.  It  is  a  place  of  resort  for  its  salt- 
water baths,  and  has  an  ancient  church  and 
the  remains  of  a  tine  castle,  in  which  ICwy 
qneenof  Scots  was  once  imprisoned. 

iSHDOD  (the  Atohu  of  the  Oreelcs  and  Ro- 
nuuu;  now  called  Esdnd),  one  of  the  five  cliief 
Pldlistine  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
lying  midway  between  Ascalon  and  Ekron. 
about  1(1  miles  from  each.  It  is  21  m.  S.  of 
Jaffa,  and  32  W.  of  Jerusalem.  Its  Hebrew 
name  signifies  a  stronghold,  aiid  as  it  lay  in  tbe 
only  pra'  tic  ahlo  route  between  Egypt  and  As- 
syria, its  possession  wo^  of  great  importance  i 
in  all  the  ware  between  those  powers.  Tbe  | 
Hebrews  were  never  able  to  hold  it  for  more 
than  a  brief  period.  About  715  B.  C.  it  was 
taken  by  the  Assyrians,  and  85  years  later  was 
retaken  bj  the  Egyptians,  after  a  siege  by  Psam- 
metlobtis  which  Herodotus  states  to  liave  lasted 
29  years.  It  remained  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence 1.000  years  more,  for  Acotos  was  the 
seat  of  a  rabopric,  the  inonmbent  of  whieh  had 
a  place  at  tlie  councils  of  Nice  and  Clialcedon. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome,  about  A.  D.  400,  it  was 
A  smaO  anwalled  town.  T^toIImv  of  the  laat 
century  describe  it  as  an  inhabited  site,  marked 
by  ancient  ruins,  such  as  broken  arches  and 
partly  buried  fragments  of  marble  columns, 
with  what  appears  to  be  an  ancient  khan,  the 
principal  chamber  of  which  has  been  used  as  a 
Ohristion  church.  This  ruined  khan,  to  the 
weit  of  the  present  village,  mark*  tbe  site  of 


the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  town,  and  the 
grove  near  it  alone  protects  the  site  from  the 
tblfling  sud  of  the  a^oiniog  whieb 
tl^atens  to  overwhelm  the  spot. 

ASHE,  a  N.  W.  county  of  Nortb  Carolioa, 
bordering  on  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  boandsa 
E.  and  S.  E.  by  New  river;  area,  abnnt  300 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1870,  9,573,  of  whom  562 
were  colored.  It  is  a  mountainoos  region, 
with  portions  good  for  grazing,  but  is  general- 
ly not  fertile.  In  1870  the  countv  produced 
16,341  bnahelaof  wheat,  32,811  of  rye, 
of  Indian  com,  42,350  of  oata,  and  28,211  ^ 
of  wooL    Capital,  Jefferson. 

ASHE,_JshB,  an  othcer  in  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution,  bom  in  England  in  17S1, 
died  in  North  Carolina  in  October,  1 781 .  He  wu 
six  years  old  when  his  father  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica and  took  up  his  abode  in  Newton,  now  Wil- 
mington, N.  0.  He  was  several  ttmee  a  repie' 
seiitntive  in  the  colonial  assembly, of  which  hoij 
he  was  speaker  from  1762  to  1765,  and  isssidto 
have  be<»i  the  first  to  snggest  the  provindsl  cod- 
gress,  in  which  he  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion. He  joined  the  army  at  tlie  first  uutbreiik 
of  hostilities,  led  a  force  to  destroy  Fort  John- 
son in  1775,  and  jis  brigadier  general  took  part 
in  the  movements  of  Lincoln  on  the  Savanii4li 
in  1778  and  177'.».  In  the  latter  year  he  5nf- 
fered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  handa  of  G«l  fn- 
vost,  at  Brier  Greek.  He  was  made  a  priicmr 
in  1781,  but  was  released  on  parole. 

ASBIS,  the  eighth  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  sod 
the  seoond  by  Zilpah,  the  handmaid  of  Ledi. 
The  name  signifies  "  happy."  The  tribe  of 
Aaher  at  tbe  exodus  numbered  41,500  males 
over  20  years  of  age,  being  ezclnsive  of  Lsvi 
the  ninth  in  order  of  mmilier.  Ei»liraiii),  Man.i*- 
seh,  and  Bei\jamin  only  being  beiuw  it.  i^- 
fore  entering  Canaan,  uie  numbers  of  the  tribe 
had  increased  to  53.400,  making  it  the  fiftl>. 
The  territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  A-htr  w« 
on  the  seashore,  from  Cannel  north  waH.  with 
Manas-seh  on  the  S.,  Zebulon  and  Issocbar  oo 
the  S.  E.,  Naphtali  on  the  E.,  and  Syria  on  tie 
N.  Its  assigned  N.  boundary  on  the  eea->hore 
was  a  little  K.  of  Sidon;  bat  tbe  Asberite* 
were  unable  to  expel  the  Sfdonlana  and  tbe 
other  Phcenicians  within  their  limits,  with  whom 
they  appear  to  have  lived  on  friendly  tenii«. 
Thar  territory  eontuned  some  of  the  mest  ftr* 
tile  {jortions  of  Palestine,  including  n  part  of 
the  great  vallej  of  Esdraelon.  Asher  &d*1 
Simeon  were  (lie  only  tribee  W.  of  the  Jordan 
which  fiimished  no  judtre  or  hero  to  Israel.  In 
the  time  of  David  tJie  tribe  had  become  so  in- 
significant that  it  is  omitted  from  tbe  list  of 
the  chief  rulers;  and  in  tlie  time  of  Hezel^ 
it  is  mentioned  with  a  kind  of  surprise  tM* 
Bome  from  the  tribeof  Aiherotme  vp  to  tt» 
panoyer  at  Jenualem. 
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